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.AMERICAN  PTIBIISHEKS  NOTICR 


Tan  work,  althoo^  based  upon  Chambers's  Encyclopftdla,  whon  dlatlngniahed 
merit  Is  wMftly  known,  dUCos  from  It  In  important  respects.  It  conld  tcftroely  be 
expected  that  u  EnoyclopsdlA,  edited  and  pubUshed  for  a  f oteign  market,  would  give 
as  much  prominence  to  American  topics  as  American  readers  might  desire.  To  supply 
theee  and  other  defldendes  the  American  Editors  have  inserted  about  15,000  titles, 
arranging  the  whole,  including  Chambers's  Bupplement,  in  a  single  alphabet  The 
total  number  of  tiUee  Is  now  about  40,000.  The  additions  give  greater  fullness  in  the 
departments  of  biograiOiy,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  and  general  and  applied 
science.  Scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  not  to  mutilate  or  modify  the  original  text  of 
the  edition  of  1880;  no  cbaogea  have  been  made  except  such  verbal  alterationB  as  are 
required  by  the  omiarion  of  the  wood-cnta.  The  titles  of  articles  from  Chambers's 
£ocyok)p«dia,  either  from  the  main  work  or  from  the  Supplement,  are  printed  in  bold' 
faced  ^rpe— ASXSniJL  The  titles  of  the  AT^fl^^m^n  additions,  whether  of  new  tofdcs  or 
of  enkigBments  of  the  old,  an  printed  in  plrin  aqdtals— AHEBICA.  Oundd  it  aj^war 
that  an  article  from  the  English  work  and  Its  American  conttnoation  diaagree  In  any 
points,  the  reader  will  readily  refer  the  conflicting  statements  to  their  proper  sources. 

The  labor  of  consultation  will  be  much  reduced  hy  the  catch-words  in  bold-faced 
type  at  the  top  of  the  page,  being  the  first  and  last  titles  of  the  pages  which  face  each 
other;  and  by  the  full  title-words  on  tbe  back  of  the  volume,  being  the  flrst  and  bet 
tttles  contained  therein. 


The  word  ante  refers  to  Chambers's  Encyclopeedla,  as  represented  in  this  Issue. 
Whenever  the  word  {ante)  foUows  a  title  in  the  American  additions,  it  indicates  ttiat 
the  article  ia  an  enlargement  of  one  under  the  same  title  in  Chambers's  Ett^Gk>pfMlia— 
tuuaUy  ta )»  found  immediately  preceding. 
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MIHVESOTAt  one  of  the  tTnlted  States,  lies  in  lat.  48°  SO*  to  49'  n. ,  and  long.  89°  39'  to 
97°  5'  west.  It  ia  880  m.  in  extreme  lengUi  from  n.  to  s.,  and  from  183  to  387  from 
e.tow.,contaiainxanareaof  SS.SSl  eq.  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  then,  by  the  British 
posaesdoDS,  from  which  It  is  separated  by  the  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  connectiue  the 
lake  of  the  Woods  with  lake  Superior,  and  by  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude;  e.  by  lake 
Superior  and  Wisconsin;  b.  by  Iowa;  andw.  by  "Dakota  territory  (q.  v.),  from  which  It  is 
partly  divided  by  the  Red  river  of  the  north.  It  conttdos  7S  counties,  and  its  chief  towns 
are  St.  Paul,  the  capital.  Bed  Wing,  Winona,  Hastings,  Minneapolis,  etc.  Minnesota 
contains  the  summit  of  the  central  table-land  of  the  North  American  continent,  where, 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  are  the  sources  of  rivers  which  find  their  outlets  in 
Hudson's  bay,  the  gulf  of  St  Idwrence,  and  the  gulf  (rf  Hexico.  The  state  Is  abun- 
dantly watered  by  the  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Bed  river  of  the  north,  Rainy  Lake  river, 
and  tneir  branches,  and  has  more  than  1600  m.  of  navigable  rivers.  The  country  abounds 
also  in  Iake.8  and  ponds.  The  sources  of  the  great  rivers  are  1680  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Though  the  most  northeriv  state  in  the  union,  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  fertile,  and  salubrious.  The  winters  are  long  and  cold,  but  equable,  and  the 
country  is  rich  in  fertile  lands  and  forests.  The  clear*water8  are  stored  with  fish,  and 
game  is  abundant  The  scenery  is  varied  and  beautiful.  The  falls  of  St.  Antbonv  on 
the  Mississippi  afford  abundant  water-power.  Near  tiiese  is  the  beautiful  cascade  of  the 
Minnehaha,  or  laughing  water,  45  ft  popendicular,  and  a  cavern,  explored  to  the  depth 
of  1000  feet  Minnesota  began  to  be  settled  Id  1846,  though  It  was  explored  by  the 
French  and  trading-posts  established  in  1980.  The  chief  route  to  the  British  settlements 
of  the  Red  river  of  the  north  lies  tliroueb  Minnesota.  The  state  has  plenty  of  pood  timber, 
nnd  is  rich  in  minerals,  including  gold,  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  lead.  In  1870  its  agricul- 
tural products  were  vfdued  at  $83,446,400.  In  the  same  year  it  had  6  universities  and 
colleges,  and  2,424  public  schools.  In  Jan.,  1875,  1940  m.  of  railway  were  completed, 
nnd  about  1000  more  projected,  towards  which  grants  of  land  have  been  made  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  $4,500,000.  Powerful  Indian  tribiea  occupy  portions  of  the  state.  The 
state  government  was  organized  in  1858.   Pop.  '60,  172,028;  in  '70,  489,706. 

MINNESOTA  (ante).  In  1680  a  party  of  French  fur-traders  ascended  the  Mississippi 
to  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  where  they  formed  a  settlement.  Jiouis  Henntpin,  a  Fran- 
ciscan priest  accompanied  them,  aod  gave  the  falls  the  name  which  they  have  ehtco 
borne.  This  was  the  first  white  settlement  made  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  it 
soon  degenerated  by  the  adoption  of  Indian  manners  and  habits.  In  1763  the  territory 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain;  m  1766  it  was  explored  by  capt.  Jonathan  Carver,  of  Con- 
necticut; and  in  1783  it  become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  was  included  in  the  north- 
west territo^.  In  1805  a  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  and  another  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  but  the  region  was  settled 
slowly.  In  1830  fort  Snelling  was  built  and  two  years  later  a  mill  was  erected  on  the  rite 
of  Mmneapolis.  In  1833  the  first  steamboat  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony.  Some  time  before  1880  a  small  colony  of  Swiss  settled  near  St.  Paul  It  was 
not  until  1888  that  the  Indian  title  to  lands  e.  of  the  Mississippi  was  extinguished,  and  a 
settlement  was  commenced  at  Stillwater  in  1843.  In  1849  the  territory  of  Minnesota  was 
oiganized  by  act  of  Oon^re^  the  w.  boundary  being  the  Missouri  nver.  Tlie  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  6,000.  Two  years  later  the  Indun  title 
to  the  lands  (e^icept  the  reservations)  lietween  the  Missisrippi  and  the  Red  river  of  the 
nOTth  was  extinguished,  and  from  this  time  the  settlement  of  the  territory  was  rapid, 
immigrants  pouring  in  so  fast  that  in  1857  congress  opened  the  way  for  its  organization 
as  a  state,  and  it  was  admitted  to  the  union  M^y  11,  1658.  The  new  state  grew  rapidly 
in  population,  wealtli,  and  intelUgence.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  relxillion,  1861, 
tlie  ^oux  Indians,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  great  numbers  of  able-bodied 
citizens,  attacked  the  new  settlements,  massacring  families,  burning  villages,  and  driving 
the  almost  defenseless  inhal)itants  from  their  homes  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  The 
assault  bad  for  excuse  the  injustice  which  has  marked  the  whole  history  of  the  United 
States  in  its  dealings  with  th'j  Indians;  but  there  could  be  no  justification  for  the  savage 
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cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  wliites,  nearly  1000  of  whom  perished.  The  outbreak  was 
speedily  and  effectuiilly  suppressed,  and  tlie  tribe  removed  from  tlie  state.  There  is  still 
in  the  titate  n  coiisidcruhlu  body  of  friendly  Chippewas,  dwelling  upon  seTeral  reserra- 
Uona  and  making  no  trouble.  ^ 

The  9urfiice  of  the  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  undulating,  with  no  mountain  ranges, 
but  with  u  low,  broad  clevnlion  in  the  northern  part,  which  divides  the  waters  flowing 
toward  the  Mississippi  fn}Ui  those  wliicli  empty  into  Hudson's  bay,  and  both  these  from 
those  which  find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic  throu^  the  tit.  Lawrence.  The  divide  at  its 
highest  point  of  elevation  is  not  more  than  100  it.  above  the  adjacent  muntiy,  though 
it  is  1080  ft.  above  the  oceim,  and  nearly  1000  ft.  above  the  extreme  s.  part  of  the 
state,  tlic  dusctnt  toward  vbich  is  soigndual  as  hardty  to  aitmct  olMervaiieD.  Vhree- 
fourth-i  of  the  st^tu  are  rolling  pmirie,  iuteisp^rKd  with  oak  openiags,  belts  of  timber, 
and  inuumenible  small  lakes,  and  drained  by  numerous  streams  of  clear  water.  The 
remaining  fourth  includes  tlie  divide  above-mentioned,  the  mineral  tract  near  lake 
Saperior.  and  tlie  heavily  wooded  region  around  the  sources  of  the  Hississippi  and  the 
Red  river  of  the  north.  The  state  is  mostly  drained  by  these  two  rivers,  by  the  St. 
Louis,  and  their  numerous  tributaries.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  are  the 
Minnesota  (itself  a  noble  river,  with  numerous  branches),  the  Root,  Zumbrota,  Cannon, 
Sauk,  Crow  Wing,  Willow,  St.  Croix,  and  Rum  river,  the  outlet  of  Mille  Lacs  lake,  l^e 
Ited  river  has  several  branches — the  Buffalo,  Wild  Rice,  Red  lake,  etc.;  while  the  Ush- 
kabwnka,  Big  White  Face,  Stone,  Floodwood,  and  Savannah  are  tributary  to  the  St.  Iiouis. 
A  multitude  of  small  streams  flow  imo  lake  Superior,  while  the  Vermillion.  Little  Fork, 
Big  Fork,  and  others  discharge  into  the  liainy  Itoke  river  and  the  cliain  of  lakes  wliic^ 
form  a  part  of  the  n.  Iwundu'y  of  the  state.  The  Mississippi  is  Davi|cable  within  the 
state  for  540  m.,  the  St.  Croix  for  53  m.,  the  Minnesota  at  liigli  water  for  800  m.,  the 
Bed  river  fur  350  m.,  and  the  St.  Louis  for  21  miles.  One  thirty -flfth  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  state  is  covered  with  lakes.  The  liurgest  of  these  urc  Ixiccli,  Red,  Mille  Lacs,  Ver- 
million, Winnebegoshisb,  Big  Stone,  Traverse,  Cass,  Otter  Tail,  and  Itasca.  The  navi- 
gable waters  of  tlie  stiite  have  a  shore  line  of  3,700  miles. 

Iron  and  coppet  ore  of  excellent  quality  are  found  in  the  section  bordering  upon  lake 
Superior,  and  iron  also  in  the  s.  and  s.w.  portions  of  the  state.  Gold  and  silver  in 
moderate  quantities  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vernullion  lake,  but  the  region  is 
so  wild  iiud  inaccessible  that  the  mines  are  uot  worked.  The  n.  portion  of  the  state, 
along  the  Red  river  valley  and  tile  basins  of  the  lakes  and  streams  which  form  the  n. 
boundary,  is  one  of  the  finest  wheat-producing  regions  in  the  world.  The  prevailing 
forest  growths  in  this  region  sre  the  oek,  beech,  elm,  and  maple.  Tlie  n.c,  or  miaeral. 
porliou  uf  the  state  is  less  productive,  though  it  yields  fair  crops.  Much  of  it  is  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine.  Bpnice,  and  other  woods  valuable  for  timber.  The  three- 
fourths  of  Ihe  8t]ite  lying  s.  of  the  higldands  is  a  country  of  unsunHUiScd  fertility.  About 
one-third  of  all  the  land  surface  of  the  state  is  covered  witii  forest.  A  tract  on  both 
sidcsof  the  Minnesota  river,  over  100  m.  long  and  of  an  average  widtii  of  40  ra.,  is  known 
as  tlie  Big  Woods,  whci'cin  are  almost  every  species  of  deciduous  treap  found  anywhere 
in  the  northern  states.  On  the  prairies  have  been  planted  more  than  20,000,000  of  forest 
trees,  the  state  tempting  the  owners  of  the  land  to  this  species  of  culture  by  liberal  boun- 
ties. The  hardier  fruits,  such  as  apples,  crab-apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  grapes  of 
the  northern  varieties,  slrawlrenies,  raspberries,  currants,  blacklierries,  etc.,  yield  iibun- 
.dantly.    For  peaches  and  the  tenderer  sorts  of  grapes  the  seasons  arc  too  short. 

Among  the  wild  animals  most  common  are  the  irn(y  and  prairie  wolf,  bears,  wild  cats, 
raccoons,  fcfiies,  gophers,  woodchncks,  deer,  mbliiis,  and  squirrels.  The  principal  fur- 
bearing  nnimats  are  the  otter,  mink,  beaver,  and  mnskrat.  Feathered  game  is  abundant, 
including  ducks,  wild  geese,  pigeons,  grouse,  parlridg^s,  and  wild  turkej-s.  The  smaller 
birds  nre  of  numerous  kinds,  many  of  them  distinguished  for  their  gay  plumngc  or  the 
melody  of  their  songs.  The  climate  is  less  rigorous  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
high  nortliera  lAlitudc.  The  winters  are  indeed  long,  but  the  air  is  dry  and  the  tempeni- 
ture  even,  on  which  account  the  state  is  a  common  resort  of  invalids,  especially  of  thos(> 
with  pulmonary  complaints. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  In  operatloii  In  the  state  nt  the  close  of  1878  was 
2.608 — all  constructed  within  17  years.  The  total  earnings  of  the  roads  in  1878  were 
$7,431,109;  amount  of  earnings  over  expenses,  |;2,958,87I ;  passengers  carried,  1,690,W9: 
tons  of  freight,  2,498.559;  state  revenue  from  the  roads,  $180,000.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  roads  built  before  !875,  including  real  e.''tate  and  equipments,  was  ^^95.312,171. 

As  iin  agricnltni-al  state  Minnesota  is  not  far  from  tlie  front  mnk.  The  growth  of 
whent  (mostly  spring-sown)  is  immense,  the  yield  per  acre  being  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  state  c.  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  grain  crops  of  1873,  stated  in  bushels,  were 
m  follows:  Wheat,«2e,4(fe,485:  oats,  13,544.536:  corn.  6,457,368;  barley,  669,415;  rj-e. 
96.877;  hnckwheat,  20,446: — total.  46.200,136.  Other  crops  in  the  same  year  were  thus 
reportpd:  Potntoes,  3,196,138;  flax-seed.  100,a53;  tons  of  hay,  144,713;  tons  of  wild 
hay.  783.619;  lbs.  of  hops,  57,291;  sorghum  synip.  53,236  galls.:  lbs.  of  flax.  1.237,547: 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  28,324;  number  of  apple  trees  in  bearing.  3,832.038;  bushels  of  apples, 
80,307;  lb.-*,  of  maple  sugar.  139.952;  lbs.  of  bonrj',  134.266;  lbs.  of  wool,  529,856;  lbs. 
of  butter,  10,140,313:  lbs.  of  cheese,  1,031.510.  The  locust  plague  inflicted  p-eal  injury 
upon  the  growing  crops  for  three  successive  seasons,  beginning  in  1874   The  insects. 
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coming.  In  vaat  swarms  from  the  Rocky  mouDfauns  and  satUinff  upm  thilTiagfklds, 
in  a  few  hours  deroored  every  vestige  of  vegetniion.  In  1874  theTossea  from  this  source 
were  estimated  as  follows:  Wheat,  3.640,802  bush. ;  oats,  1,816,738  buah. :  com,  738.415 
bud). ;  potatoes,  £31,404  bush. ;  and  otiier  crops  in  relative  proportion.  In  1875,  in  16 
counties,  the  losses  were:  Wheat,  1,482,573  bush.;  onts,  842,M5  faugh.;  com,  ^,958 
bush.  In  seven  counties,  in  1875,  the  bounties  paid  for  the  destruction  of  56,886  busb. 
of  the  insects  amounted  tu  $78,505.  The  live  Rtock  in  the  Btate  in  1875  were:  Horses, 
167.818;  cnttle,  487,668;  mules  ard  nssea,  5.357;  siieep,  162.807;  hogs,  141,810.  The 
number  of  farms  in  the  state  in  1878  was  60,816,  covwlng  a  tilled  area  of  3,429, 164  acres. 
Tbe  early  sugar  cane  is  extensively  cultivated:  the  svrup  produced  in  1677  amotmted  to 
140,150  galls.  The  product  of  1878  is  not  accurately  reported,  but  it  was  much  larger 
than  that  of  1877. 

Tlie  water-power  of  Minnesota  is  so  abundant  and  so  thoroughly  diffused  as  to  afford 
in  every  part  of  the  state  all  tbe  manufacturing  facilities  that  could  be  desired.  In 
1870  tbe  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  was  2,072,  with  a  capital  of  $11,806,- 
788:  i^oducing  goods  valued  at  $29,896,097;  persons  employed,  9^726.  Tbe  principal 
lines  and  thdr  productions  were  aa  follows:  Flour.  $6,982,959;  lumber,  $6,058,157; 
wHi,  blinds,  and  doors,  $1,162,483;  carriages^  wngODS,  etc.,  $595,780;  machinery,  loco- 
motives, etc,  $3,081,988;  agricultural  implements,  $804,575;  blacksmi thing,  $659,501; 
boots  and  shoes,  $638,304;  printing  and  publishing,  $350,886.  There  has  no  doubt  been 
a  great  increase  in  manufacturing  industry  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  accurate  statistics 
are  lacking.  We  know  that  in  Minneapolis  alone,  in  1874,  goods  were  manufactured 
of  the  value  of  $15,000,000.  The  flour  manufactured  in  ibc  titatc  maintains  tbe  first 
rank.  The  asseued  value  of  real  estate  in  1919  was  $339,791,043:  of  personal  property, 
$57,188,466. 

The  total  receipts  into  the  Btate  treasury  during  tlio  year  ending  Nov.  80, 1898,  includ- 
ing a  balance  of  $138,371  from  the  previous  year,  were  $1,610,909;  tbe  sum  disbursed 
was  $1,662,410.    The  bonded  debt  of  the  state  in  1675  amounted  to  $4S0,000. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Minnesota  is  carried  on  through  the  two  ports  of  St.  Paul 
and  Duluth,  and  by  steamers  to  Manitoba  on  the  Red  river  of  the  north.  The  number  of 
arrivals  under  this  head  at  8t.  Paul  in  1874  was  23  steamboats  and  6  barges,  with  an 
aggr^te  of  2,505  tons;  imports  valued  at  $15,840.  At  Duluth,  upper  end  of  lake 
Superior,  during  the  same  time,  arrived  241  steamers  and  47  sailing  vessels,  of  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  168,241  tons,  manned  by  6,092  men;  cleared,  244  steamers  and 48  sailing 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1^,061  tops,  and  crews  of  6,096  men.  The  foreign 
goods  rec^ved  were  valued  af  ^07,841,  and  the  duties  on  them  .amounted  to  $188,118. 
The  export  to  other  states  of  lumber,  wheat,  flour,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  and 
the  dometfic  importation  of  salt,  coal,  and  merchandise  keep  the  railroads  bncy. 

There  were  in  the  state  in  1874^  32  nati(mal  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $4,448,700,  and 
a  circulatioD  of  $446,000.  There  were  at  tbe  same  time  6  state  banks,  with  resources 
amounting  to  ^,880,000.  There  were  also  seven  savings  banks,  doin^  a  prosperous 
business.  The  Farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  association  at  Minneapolis,  in  1874,  had 
assets  nmounting  to  $158,302.  The  St.  Paul  fire  and  marine  insunmce  company  had  a 
capital  of  $400,(KK);  assets,  $738,632.  There  were  also  62  insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  state  under  charters  derived  from  other  states.  One  life  iosurance  company,  the 
Minnesota  mutual,  chartered  by  the  state,  and  32  others  chartered  elsewhere,  were  doing 
business  in  the  state.  The  population  of  Minnesota  in  1870  was  446.056;  in  1875,  609,- 
777;  ill  1880,  780,806.  The  males  in  1875  numbered  316.076;  the  females,  261,881; 
natives  of  this  country,  879,978;  fweigncrs,  317,^,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were 
of  Scandinavian  ori^.  The  first  settlcis  of  the  state  wete  chiefly  from  New  England, 
and  tbey  went  to  the  new  stale  with  a  fixed  determination  to  establish  therein  schoolis 
and  colipges  of  a  high  order  of  excellence;  accordingly  much  has  been  done  to  this  end. 
In  1874  the  children  of  school  age  (5  to  21  years)  numbered  210.194,  of  whom  128,902— 
a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other  western  state — were  in  school  during  some  portion 
of  the  year.  The  number  of  school  districts  at  that  time  was  3,366;  number  of  school- 
houses,  3,768;  valued  at  $3,388,7tl0;  number  of  schools,  3,789,  in  which  the  average 
attendance  was  99,8^;  number  of  teachers,  5,482,  of  whom  1884  were  males  and  8,648 
were  females;  total  amount  of  teachers'  wages.  $678,606:  average  monthly  wages  of 
male  teachers,  $41.57— of  female  teachers,  ^.53.  The  average  annual  length  of  the 
schools  was  nearly  7  months,  and  the  whole  amount  expended  for  their  support  in  1874 
wa.«  $1,155,642.  The  number  of  graded  schools  was  151,  and  there  were  high  schools  in 
many  of  the  cities  and  huiger  towns,  in  which  pupils  were  fitted  to  enter  the  universitv. 
The  school  fund  amounted  to  $8,030,127;  and  it  Is  expected  tliat  by  the  sale  of  lands 
devoted  to  tbe  purpose  it  will  l>e  eventuaUy  augmented  to  $10,000,000.  The  state  ha<t 
8  normal  sdmus,  one  each  at  Winona,  Mwokato,  and  St  Cloud.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  these  schools  fitting  QieDiselves  for  teachers  In  1874  was  906,  of  whom  648—196  males 
and  433  fmiales — ^had  been  r^ular  in  their  attendance.  Women  enjoy  the  right  to 
"  vote  at  elections  for  school  ofncers  and  in  matters  pertaining  to  tbe  schools,"  and  an* 
"eligible  to  hold  any  office  pertaining  solely  to  tbeir  management."  The  university  of 
Minnesota,  organizwl  at  Minneapolis  in  186'7,  embraces  seven  departments,  viz. ;  collegi- 
ate, scientific  literature,  nod  the  arts,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  medicine,  and 
law.   In  all  these  courses  It  is  intended  to  be  as  thorough  as  any  institution  of  the  kind 
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in  the  United  States.  It  is  endowed  with  both  the  university^  and  agricultural  collegr 
lands,  which  are  expected  ultimatelv  to  produce  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  There  are  in  the 
state  two  otbercolleges,  viz. :  Bt.  John's.' near  St.  Joseph's,  a  Boman  Catholic  institution, 
and  Carlton  college  (ConKreffalJonal)  at  Northfieid;  also,  manjr  academiesaadseminarie*, 
sevenil  of  the  latter  especi^nr  for  girls,  and  two  or  three  business  coUeses.  There  are 
also  three  theological  schools — the  Augsburg  evangelical  seminary  at  Hinnet^Kilia,  St. 
John's  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  and  the  Seabury  divinity  scliool  (Episcopal)  at  Fari- 
bault. The  public  institutions  of  the  state  are  the  reform  school  of  Si.  Paul,  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  deaf,  and  dumb  and  the  blind  at  Faribault,  a  soldiers'  orphans*  home  at 
Winona,  the  hospital  for  Uie  Insane  at  St.  Peter'H,  and  the  state  prison  at  Stillwater.  A 
second  asylum  for  the  insane  will  soon  he  completed.  There  is  a  private  orplum  aajlum 
at  St.  Paul,  and  another  at  Bbakopee. 

In  1874 138  newspapers  were  published  in  the  state,  IS  of  which  were  dalUea.  The 
number  of  libraries  in  the  state  m  1870  was  1412,  contdning  860,790  volumea.  The 
whole  number  of  church  organizations  in  1874  was  1347;  church  edUices,  880;  church 
members,  118, 70S;  ministers,  871.  The  principal  denomlnutions,  in  numerical  order, 
were:  Methodists,  Boman  Catholica,  Lutherans,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Epificopolions, 
Congregatioiialists,  German  Methodists,  Universaliste,  and  Christians. 

The  governor  and  other  state  officers  nre  chosen  by  a  plurality  vote  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  The  governor  i-cceives  an  annual  salary  of  ^,000.  Tlie  legi^ature,  composed 
of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  the  numl)er  of  whose  membera  is  fixed  fi'oni 
time  to  time  by  law,  meets  annually,  the  sessions  being  limited  to  60  day&  St.  Paul  is  tlie 
capital.  The  election  takes  place  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief-justiceandtwoassociate  justices,  elected  by  the 
people  for  7  years,  and  receiving  a  salary  of  $8,000.  It  has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases 
prescribed  by  law  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  law  and  equity.  In  this  court 
there  are  no  jury  trials.  There  are  11  judges  of  the  district  courts,  each  of  whom  is 
ejected  by  the  people  of  a  district  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  In  Ramsey  co..  embradng 
the  city  of  St  Paul,  and  Hennepin  co.,  embracing  the  city  of  Minneapolis  there  are 
courts  of  common  pleas,  whose  judges  have  the  same  tenure  of  office  as  those  of  the  dis- 
trict courts.  Minnesota  furnished  to  the  army  and  navy  during  the  war  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  more  than  26,000  men.  The  electoral  votes  of  the  state  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Iiave  l>een  cast  as  follows:  1860,  4  for  Lin- 
coln and  Hamlin;  186^  4  for  Uucoln  and  Johnson;  1868,  4for  Grant  and  Colfax;  1872, 
S  fur  Grant  and  Wilson;  1876.  S  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler;  1880,  0  for  Garfield  and 
Arthur. 

■UTHISOTA,  or  Sr.  Pbtkr's  UTZB,  rises  near  the  eastern  lionndary  of  Dakota  terri- 
tory. United  States,  runs  s.e.  800  m.  Ut  South  bend,  then  n.e.  120  m.,  and  falls  Into  the 
Misdssippl  at  Mendota.   It  Is  nuvigiible  for  40  m.  ijy  steamboats. 

MINNESOTA,  UNIVERSITY  of,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  founded  in  1868,  under 
state  control,  consists  of  the  collegiate  department,  with  S  courses  of  study;  the 
college  of  sdence,  literature,  and  the  arts;  the  college  of  agriculture;  and  the  college  of 
mechanics'  arts.  Departments  of  law  and  medicine  are.  to  be  organized.  It  i9  governed 
by  a  board  of  10  regents,  7  of  whom  are  iippointed  for  8  years  by  the  governor;  tlio 
governor,  the  president  of  the  university,  and  the  superintendent  of  pulmc  instruction 
are  members  ac  officio.  Tuition  is  free  to  both  sexes.  There  are  19  instnictors,  and  the 
library  contains  about  10.000  vols.  The  present  endowment  is  about  $220,000,  ami  will 
ultimately  reach  $1,000,000  by  the  sale  of  lands.  The  annual  income  is  about  $80,000. 
The  state  geological  and  natural  history  surveys  are  in  charge  of  the  faculty. 

MINNETAREE3,  or  Hidatsa,  a  triljc  of  Indians,  originally  part  of  the  Crow  tribe, 
but  for  nearly  a  century  associated  with  the  Mandniis,  and  setlled  on  the  upper  Missouri 
river.  Their  number  is  not  more  than  450  or  GOO.  having  gradually  decroased.for  many 
ye&rs.   Treaties  have  been  mode  with  them  by  the  government  and  a  reservation  in 


living  entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Though  friendly  to  the  whites,  they  have  had 
many  wars  with  the  Sioux  and  otlier  tribes.  A  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  lauguage 
has  been  printed. 

XIN'HOW,  Letusiteui  pJuKdnm,  a  small  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  ronch,  dace, 
chub,  etc.,  of  a  more  rounded  form  than  most  of  its  congeners,  a  common  imUve  of 
streams  with  gravelly  bottoms  in  most  parts  of  Britain.  It  seldom  exceeds  three  inches 
in  lengtli,  tiie  head  and  back  of  a  dusky  olive  color,  the  sides  llj^tar  andmotUed,  the 
belly  white,  or,  in  summer,  pink.  Minnows,  swim  In  shoals,  feed  rnuilly  elt^  on 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  if  sufficiently  soft,  and  are  said  to  be  very  destructive  to 
the  s^awn  ofsalmon  and  of  trout  Very  young  anglers  generallv  begin  their  sport  by 
catching  minnow.  The  minnow  is  a  flsh  of  Tvry  pleasant  &avor.  A  castiDg-nct 
a£fords  the  means  of  taking  it  in  a  sufficient  aliuadance.  It  is  a  favorite  bait  for  ptke  and 
large  trout  or  perch. 

MINO  BIRD.    See  Miha  Bnu),  anta. 

XnrOB,  a  term  used  in  music.  1.  In  the  nomenclature  of  intervals.  The  interval 
between  any  note  and  another  ia  named  according  to  the  Dumber  of  degrees  between  them 
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on  the  scale,  both  notes  Included.  The  inteml  between  O  and  E  is  called  a  tbtrd;  that 
between  E  and  Q  Is  also  a  third ;  but  these  intervals  are  unequal,  the  one  consisting  of 
four  aentitones.  the  other  of  three;  the  former  is  therefore  distlnniished  as  a  major,  the 
latter  as  a  minor  interraL  3.  The  term  in  also  applied  to  one  of  the  two  modes  in  wUch 
a  nmskal  passage  may  be  conUKMed.  The  scale  of  the  minor  mode  diflen  from  that  of 
the  major  mode  in  the  thlid  of  its  key-note  being  a  mints  instead  of  a  majw  third.  See 
Music,  Mode. 

XIHOS  is,  in  Scotch  law,  the  term  describing  a  person  who,  if  a  male,  is  between  Uie 
axes  of  14  and  21 ;  and  if  a  female,  Is  between  13  and  21.  In  the  preceding  period  he  or 
she  is  called  a  pupil.  In  England  the  technical  term  Is  an  infant  (q.T.),  which  includes 
all  persons,  male  and  female,  under  the  age  of  21.  In  Scotland  a  minor  is  for  many 
purposes  mijuria,  and  can  marry  without  anybody's  consent,  and  can  also  make  a  will 
of  movable  property.  For  the  purposes,  however,  of  managing  his  real  property  and 
maUng  contracts,  curators  are  often  necessaiy.   See  Ihtaht,  Rbstttutioh,  Ouabduv. 

1AB0T8.  The  word  baron,  in  the  esriiest  period  of  feudalism,  rignlfled  one 
who  held  lands  uf  a  superior  by  military  tenure.  The  superior  might  be  the  sovereign, 
or  he  ndght  be  an  earl  or  other  eminent  person,  who  held  of  the  sovereign.  Accordmg 
as  be  was  the  one  or  the  other,  the  baron  was,  in  the  earliest  sense  of  the  distiDCtion,  a 
greater  or  lesser  baron.  At  the  conquest  a  large  part  of  the  soil  of  Eogland  was 
parceled  by  William  the  Norman  among  his  nnUtary  retainers,  who  were  Douod  in 
return  to  perform  services,  to  do  homage,  and  to  assist  In  administering  justice,  and  in 
tniDsactiag  the  oiher  business  done  in  the  court  of  the  kine.  400  of  these  tenants-in- 
chief  of  ^e  crown  are  enumerated  In  Domesday  (q. v.),  including  among  them  "vice- 
comites"  and  "  comites,"  who  together  constituted  the  body  of  men  called  the  barons  of 
En^nd.  As  the  sovereign  was  entitled  to  demand  from  the  barons  military  service, 
homage,  and  attendance  In  tbe  courts,  so,  many  of  the  principal  barons,  particularly 
such  of  them  as  were  earls,  had  military  tenants,  from  whom  they  in  turn  received 
homage  and  assistance  in  administering  justice  in  their  baronial  courts.  These  tenants 
were  barons  of  the  barons,  or,  in  the  earliest  sense,  minor  barons;  but  by  the  usage  of 
England,  from  the  conquest  downwards,  they  were  seldom  called  barons,  that  term 
having  been  generally  restricted  to  the  former  class,  the  holders  of  land  direct  from  the 
crown,  who  were  next  to  U>e  king  in  dignity,  fonned  his  army  and  his  legialadTe 
assembly,  and  obtained  the  great  charter  from  king  John,  The  subinfeudation  wUch 
produced  the  minor  Imrona  was  checked  bv  a  statute  of  Edward  1. ,  directing  tliat  all  per- 
sona acquiring  lands  from  a  subject  should  hold,  not  of  that  subject,  but  of  his  supenor. 

Out  of  tlie  "commune  condfiura"  of  tlie  king,  at  which  nil  his  Inrons  were  bound  to 
attend,  arose  the  parliament.  It  is  not  till  the  close  of  Henry  IIL's  or  beginning  of 
Edward  I.'s  reign  that  we  find  a  select  number  instead  of  the  whole  barons  attending. 
The  exact  period  of  the  change,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  made,  are  still  among  the 
obscure  points  of  English  history;  it  has  been  thought  that  after  the  rebellion  which  was 
crushed  at  the  battle  of  Evesliam,  Henry  lU.  summoned  only  those  barons  wbo  were  most 
devoted  to  his  interest  Prom  this  period  a  new  distinction  Iretween  major  and  minor 
barons  arose,  the  latter  term  being  no  longer  applied  to  the  barons  of  the  barons,  but  to 
those  barons  of  the  crown  who  were  no  longer  summoned  by  writ  to  parliament.  The 
word  baron  was  more  and  more  used  in  tbe  restricted  sense  of  a  Iraron  of  jwrliament,  and 
tbe  right  or  duty  of  attendance  came  in  process  of  time  to  be  founded,  not  on  the  tenure, 
bat  on  tbe  writ. 

In  Scotland  the  barons  (or  lalrdsl  were  such  persons  as  held  their  lands  directljr  of 
the  crown.  They  were  the  king's  advisers,  witnessed  his  charters,  and  possessed  a  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  All  had  to  give  attendance  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  which 
consisted  of  the  enrla  and  barons  sitting  together.  After  the  reign  of  James  I.  some  of 
the  more  powerful  barons  appear  more  exclusively  as  lords  of  parliament,  those  whose 
incomes  were  below  a  certain  amount  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  attendance;  yet  all 
poaeeseed  a  right  to  attend  parliament  till  15^,  when  the  barons  not  specially  created 
lords  of  parliament  were  required,  in  place  of  personally  attending,  to  send  representa- 
tives of  their  order  from  each  sheriffdom.  The  term  baron,  however,  stili  continued  in 
Scotland  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  tenants  in  eapite,  such  of  them  as  were 
lords  of  parliament  being  distinctively  major,  and  the  others  minor  Iwrons;  but  all 
continuing  up  to  1747  to  possess  an  extensive  civil  jurisdiction  and  a  criminal  jurisdic- 
tioq,  from  which  only  treason  and  the  four  pleas  of  the  crown  were  exclnd«i.  The 
rej^resentative  minor  barons  sat  in  the  same  house  with  the  major  barons,  and  their  votes 
continued  down  to  the  union  to  be  recorded  as  those  of  the  "nnall  barrounis." 

MISOBCA,  the  largest  of  the  Balearic  isles  (q.v.)  after  Majorca,  from  which  it  is 
distant  2.^  m.  n.e.  It  is  81  m.  long  and  18  m.  in  greatest  breadth,  with  an  area  of 
about  300  sq.  miles.  Pop.  87,263.  Its  const,  broken  Into  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  is 
fringed  with  islets  and  shoals,  and  its  surface,  less  mountainous  than  that  of  Majorca,  is 
undulating,  rising  to  its  highest  point  in  mount  Toro,  4,798  feet  above  sea-level:  Its 
producU<His  are  similar  to  those  of  the  larger  Island,  althouf^  it  Is  neither  so  fertile  in 
soil  nor  so  well  waived  as  Majorca.  The  chief  towns  are  port  Mahw  (q.T.),  and 
GiudadelL   The  annual  exports  are  worth  £110,000;  the  imports  £100.00a 
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KIVOBITBS,  a  Dame  of  the  FraDciscnn  order  (q.t.),  d^red  fnm  the  original  later 

deDomiuatioii  udopted  by  their  fouoder,  Fratrea  Minort*.  This  name  baa  len  ita  traoe 
in  (bi)  popular  deaiguation  of  several  localities  both  in  Engliah  and  foreign  cities. 

XX  VOS,  tbe  name  of  two  m^'tliolo^cal  kinss  of  Crete.   The  first  fs  fudd  to  have  been 

the  sun  of  Jupitor  and  Europa,  the  brother  of  lUi&d&manthus,  the  father  of  Deuctdioii 
and  Ariadne,  nnd,  nfter  his  death,  a  judge  in  the  infernal  regions.  The  second  of  the 
same  name  wits  ^'randson  of  the  former,  and  son  of  Lycastiis  and  Ida.  To  him  the 
celebrated  Ijaws  of  Miuoa  are  ascribed,  in  which  lie  is  said  to  have  received  instruction 
from  Jupiter.  lie  was  tbe  husband  of  that  Pusiphae  who  gave  birth  to  tlie  Minotuur 
(Q.V.).  Homer  aud  Ilc^od  know  of  only  one  Miuoe,  the  king  uf  Cnossqfi,  and  son  iu:d 
mend  of  Jupiter. 

MINOT.GBORaE,  1817-68;  b.  Maas.;  read  law  in  the  office  of  Riifus  0ioate,  and  was 
admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1889.  He  soon  obtiiined  a  large  practice  in  Boston.  He  reported 
tbe  dccLsiouB  of  judge  l^evi  Woodbury  of  the  circuit  court,  and  edited,  in  association 
with  llicliard  Peters,  jr.,  8  vols,  of  the  U.  S.  statutes  at  Large,  and  was  sole  editor  of 
that  work  from  1848  to  1858.  He  published  in  1844  A  Dimiit  of  th£  J)eciMont  ^  the 
Supreme  (hurt  of  MatsaehuMetU,  and  euiicd,  between  1868-^  the  EngUA  Admrcttg 
Bfportu  in  9  vols. 

MIKOT,  Gkorge  Richards,  1758-1802;  b.  Boston;  educated  nt  Harvard,  and  called 
to  the  liiir.  From  1781  to  1781  he  was  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  wj:8  st-creiary  of  the  convention  called  to  ratify  the  federal  constitution.  He 
coiititiui'd  the  pmetice  ct  his  profession  till  1793,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  pro- 
liiite  for  Suffolk  county.  In  1799  he  was  made  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  from  1800  till  his  dejitb  he  was  judge  of  the  municipal  court  of  Boston.  He 
jjublished  a  Uialory  cf  IShay's  Rebellion,  1788,  r,nd  a  Hutory  of  MauaehutetU  Bay,  2  vols., 
179^^1803.    The  latter  work  is  in  continuaticn  oi  Hutchinson's. 

XINOTAUB  (i.e.,  the  bull  of  Miuos),  one  of  the  most  repulsive  conceptions  of  Gre- 
cian niylhologj',  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Pa^iphae  and  a  bull,  for  whicn  she  bad  con- 
ceived a  pa^j^ion.  It  was  balf-man  half-bull,  a  man  with  a  bull's  head.  Minos,  the 
husband  of  Pnsiphae,  shut  him  up  in  tbe  Cnossian  labyrinth,  and  there  fed  him  with 
youtJis  aud  maidens,  whom  Athena  was  obliged  to  snpply  as  an  annual  tribute,  till  Tbe- 
Meus,  with  the  help  of  Ariadne,  slew  tiie  monster.  The  Minotaur  is,  with  some  proba- 
bility, regarded  aa  a  symbol  of  the  Fhenician  sun-god. 

HINOT'S  LEDGE,  aOght-houso  on  a  ledge  of  Cohaeaet  rocka  f rom  wbidi  a  fl»d 
light  is  exhibited  and  a  fog  boll  is  rung.  It  is  10  m.  from  Boston,  and  8  m.  ae.  of  Bos- 
ton light,  on  the  s.  coast,  a  position  of  great  peril  to  incoming  vessels.  It  is  iiidispensa- 
l>]e,  as  without  it,  from  the  nature  of  tlie  entrance  to  the  harbor,  in  a  n.e.  gale  vessels 
would  wilb  certainty  he  driven  on  the  rocks  it  they  failed  to  make  the  enlntnce.  It  is 
Ij  m.  from  land,  and  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  25  ft  in  diameter,  Is  visible  only  at 
low  water,  when  the  height  is  for  a  short  time  about  3^  ft.  above  the  water  line.  In  1847 
congrcsa  made  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  light-house  nt  tliis  point,  called 
the  Outer  Minot,  suimonnted  by  a  dwelling  placed  at  the  height  of  55  ft.  above  the 
higliest  rock.  A  skeleton  iron  light-house  was  designed  and  erected  by  cnpt.  W.  H. 
Swift  of  the  U.  8.  engineers  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $40,000.  It  was  fomisd  ot  8  heavy 
wrought  iron  piles,  solid  10  in.  skeleton  shafts,  with  one  additional  in  the  center.  The 
piles  wt;re  ench  in  3  parts,  connected  by  cast  iron  tubes  8  ft.  lon^,  the  piles  being  Becured 
to  the  tubes  by  large  steel  keys  passing  through  the  tubes  and  piles;  and  in  its  entire 
construction  it' was  thought  lo  beas  secure  as  modern  science  could  make  it;  but  it  stood 
only  3  years.  On  April  17,  1851.  during  one  of  the  heaviest  gales  known  on  the  coast, 
it  was  completely  wrecked.  A  5i  in.  hawser,  anchored  to  a  block  of  granite  in  tlie  sea 
IK)  fattioms  fntm  the  base  of  the  light,  was  attached  at  the  other  end  to  the  top  of  tbe 
structurv  63  ft.  altove  the  rock  used  onlinarily  for  raising  boxes,  etc.  The  keeper  had 
cnrelessly  lUlowed  some  ston-s,  that  should  have  been  below,  to  remain  out  on  tbe  scaf- 
folding. ThiK  was  supposed  to  be  one  cause  of  the  disaster;  and  another  was  the  quan- 
tity of  ice  that  adhered  to  the  piles.  The  money  for  the  present  stnicture  was  appi*o- 
pnated  in  1859,  and  the  plana  were  made  in  1855,  the  success  of  Uie  enterprise  being  due 
to  the  late  chief  engineer  gen.  J.  G.  Totten,  liis  plans  being  executed  by  gen.  Barton  8. 
Alexander.  It  Is  of  eoalcal  form  SO  ft.  at  the  base,  built  of  granite,  the  height  of  the 
atone  work  being  88  ft,  solid  for  40  ft.  from  the  base,  the  stones  dovetailed,  and  bound 
together  by  galvanized  wrought  iron  pins  3  in.  in  diameter.  The  portion  alwvc  this  solid 
work  is  divided  into  the  apartments  of  the  keeper,  5  stories,  with  4  iron  floors,  his  ^tore 
rooms,  and  the  light  on  tbe  6lli  floor.  Two  years  were  required  to  level  Che  foundation 
rock,  working  from  April  1  to  Sept.  15,  mid  then  onljf  when  tbe  tide  served.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  Julv  9,  18S7;  4  stones  were  placed  in  position  during  the  season.  In 
1858  six  courses  werelaid;  the  following  year  the  structure  reacVeda  height  of  60  ft.;  uid 
in  ISno  it  was  completed  nt  a  cost  of  nlwut  |300,000,  and  tbe  beacon  was  lighted. 

MINSIS  INDIANS.   See  Mussees. 

MUrsx.  a  government  and  province  of  western  or  White  Russia,  lies  8.e.  of  Wilna, 
and  cotttams  84,860  sqjn.,  with  a  population  (1870)  1,182,280.  composed  ohiefly  of 
Russians,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  and  J««a^  with  a  uaall  pesoentage  of  Tartws  aod  STpnes. 
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FlTMeventbs  of  the  popalatton  profesR  the  Oreek  religion.  The  cliief  articlefl  of  export 
are  timber,  salt,  and  com,  which  arc  bnmght  hy  rivQi--carriagc  la  the  Balli(;  and  Black 
eea  ports.  The  principal  moQufacturee  are  flae  clothB,  lineu,  and  Kugar.  The  soil  is 
not  fertile,  uiid  is  covered  to  a  large  extent  with  woods  and  marshes,  while  in  many 
other  places  it  is  a  sandy  waste;  but  In  general  the  native  products  suffice  for  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  The  climate  is  vei^  severe  in  winter.  Cattle  and  sheep  breeding  are 
pursued  with  tolerable  success.  The  luhabitants  of  the  south  or  marshy  portion  of  the 
province  ore  subject  to  that  dreadful  disease,  the  plica  poionioa  (q.v.). 

MXHSK,  the  chief  t.  of  the  government  ot  the  same  name,  fs  situated  on  the  Svislocz, 
an  atUuent  of  tiie  BereslDa.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  bat  has  many  liuuidsonie  stone 
edifices,  amoag  which  are  the  Oreek  and  Roman  CatholU;  cathedrals  and  aemlnarios,  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine,  a  Qumtwr  of  education^  and  philanthropic  establishments,  a 
public  librarr,  and  a  theater.  The  chief  maaufaetiues  are  woolen  cloth  and  leather. 
IN^.  '67,  86,877,  many  of  whom  are  Jewa. 

mnrrss..  see  Hohabtkbt. 

HINSTREI4,  a  rauslciaa  of  the  middle  ages  who  was  also  a  poet  and  singer:  the  term 
is  applied  to  a  class  of  persons  who  were  to  administer  their  skill  in  poetry  and  mmiic  for 
the  amusement  of  their  patrona.  The  various  ways  in  which  the  word  was  written  liiive 
perplexed  the  etymology.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  couscquen- 
tiul  u»ige  of  the  French  ministre  ana  the  Latin  tniniairi.  They  are  in  low  Lntiu  some- 
times called  pMuly  miuistri;  by  Chaucer,  in  has  Dream,  "miniaters,"  and  iu  the  old 
paper  roll  printed  by  Leland  we  find  "ministers"  who  were  appointed  "to  syng." 
The  minsircls  appear  to  have  acc(HnpaDied  their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action,  and  to 
have  practiced  such  various  means  01  diverting  as  were  mtratadmired  in  Uiose  rude  times, 
and  supplied  the  want  of  more  refined  entertainment.  These  arts  rendered  them  e-xtremely 
popular  and  acceptable  in  England  and  all  the  nelghborinf  countries,  wlii-re  no  high 
scene  of  festivity  was  considered  complete  that  was  not  set  oft  witli  the  exercise  of  their 
talents,  and  where,  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  chivalry  subsisted,  they  were  protected  and 
caressed,  t>ecauae  their  songs  tended  to  honor  the  ruling  passiou  of  the  times,  and  to 
encouni|i;e  a  martial  spirit.  Hie  minstrels  seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  succt^uors  of 
the  ancient  hards,  who,  under  different  names,  were  admired  ana  revered,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  among  the  people  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and,  indeed,  through  almost  nil  Euro])e, 
I  whether  Celtic  or  Gothic;  but  by  none  more  than  by  the  early  Germans,  particularly 
by  the  Danish  tribes.  Among  these  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  scalds,  a 
word  wliich  denotes  "smoothers and  polishers  of  languiige."  TheirskiU  \\i\s  cont^idered 
as  something  divine,  their  persons  were  deemed  sacred,  their  attendance  was  solicited  by 
kings,  and  thev  were  everywhere  loaded  with  honors  and  rewards.  When  tiie  Snxons 
were  converted  to  Christianity  this  rude  admiration  began  to  subside,  and  poets  were 
no  longer  considered  a  peculiar  class  or  profession.  The  poet  and  the  minstrel  became 
two  persons.  Poetry  was  cultivated  by  men  of  letters  indiscriminately,  and  many  of  the 
most  popular  rhymes  were  composed  amidst  the  leisure  and  retirement  of  moiinsterics. 
But  the  minstrels  continued  to  be  a  distinct  order  of  men,  and  obtained  iheir  livelihood 
by  singing  verses  to  the  harp  at  the  houses  of  the  great.  There  they  were  hospitably 
received,  and  retained  many  of  tlie  honors  conferred  upon  tlie  bards  and  the  scalds. 
Although  some  of  them  only  recited  the  compositions  of  others,  many  of  them  still 
composed  songs,  and  all  of  them  could  probably  invent  a  ^w  stanzas  upon  occasion. 
Some  of  the  longer  metrical  romances  were  written  by  monks,  hut  the  sliorter  narratives 
were  probably  composed  by  the  minstrels  who  sung  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
most  of  the  old  heroic  ballads  were  prodnced  by  this  order  of  men  From  the  sinking 
variations  which  occur  in  diflCerent  copies  of  these  old  pieces  it  is  evident  that  they 
made  no  scruple  to  altt-r  one  another's  productions;  and  the  reciter  added  or  omitted 
whole  stanzas,  according  to  his  own  fancy  or  convenience.  In  England  the  profession 
of  minstrel  was  a  popular  and  privileged  one  from  the  time  of  the  conquest,  but  this 
entertaining  doss  never  met  with  so  much  royal  patronage  as  during  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard I.  This  .brilliant  crusader,  himself  an  adept  in  tlic  mtnstrel'K  art,  invited  to  bis  court 
many  minstrels  and  troubadours  from  Prance,  and  loaded  them  with  honors  and  rewards 
such  as  arms,  clothes,  horses,  and  money.  The  well-known  story  of  Richard's  favorite 
minstrel,  Bloodell  de  Nealc,  discovering  his  royal  master  by  singing  a  French  chanson 
under  tlie  walls  of  a  German  castle  in  which  he  was  a  prisoner,  has  never  been  authen- 
tiraleil.  but  it  presents  a  popular  lUustrntion  of  the  traditional  devotion  of  the  royal 
minstrel  to  hisart.  The  instances  of  regard  shown  to  minstrels  during  subsequent  reigns 
iir«  ftbundaut  Edward  II.  rewarded  his  minstrel  William  dc  Morle,  known  as  "  Rol  de 
Korth,"  with  certain  houses  which  had  previonslv  belonged  to  the  degraded  minstrel 
■irrim  de  Boteler,  called  "Rol  Bninard."  We  also* find  from  Rymer  that  iu  1415,  when 
llcnrv  V.  was  on  his  voyage  to  France,  he  was  accompanied  by  eighteen  minstrels,  who 
were  to  receive  twelve  pence  a  day.  Indeed,  the  minstrels  were  often  in  those  days 
more  amply  paid  than  the  clergy.  From  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  however,  tiie  real 
character  of  the  original  minstrels  was  gradually  lost;  and  they  were  seldom  called  upon 
to  furnish  a  specimen  of  their  venerable  art  except  when  some  ^vQ&t  personage  conde- 
scended on  a  public  occasion  to  patronize  the  rude  pastimes  of  hia  ancestors.  The 
genuine  minstrel  was  seldom  to  he  found  in  England,  uid  the  name  had  become  so  far 
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d^>wled  as  popularly  to  denote  a  mere  musician.  It  la  true  HoA  at  the  ma^idficeBt 

entunainment  of  queen  Elizabeth  by  Leicester,  at  KenilwOTth  castle,  in  1S76,  a  peraon 
ivos  introduced  to  amuse  the  queen,  in  the  attire  of  an  ancient  minstrel,  who  called 
himself  ' '  a  aquire  minstrel  of  Middlesex,"  but  this  waa  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  masquer- 
ade. Before  Elizabeth  closed  her  reign  the  degradation  of  minstrelsy  was  completed. 
By  a  statute  in  her  89th  year,  mlnstrcU,  together  with  jugglers,  bear-wards,  fencer^ 
ccmimon  players  of  ioterludei,  tinkers,  and  peddlers,  were  included  among  rogues, 
Tagabouds,  and  sturdy  be^^rs,  and  were  adjudged  to  be  punished  as  such. 

nHT,  Mentha,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  UMata;  with  onall.  funnel- 
ahaped,  4-fld,  generally  red  corolla,  and  four  strai^t  stamena.  The  species  aie  perea- 
ntnf  herbiiceous  plants,  varying  considerably  in  appearance,  bat  all  with  creeping  root- 
stocks.  The  flowers  are  whorled,  tlie  whorls  often  grouped  In  spikes  or  heads.  The 
species  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world.  Some  of  them  are  very  common  in 
Britiiio,  as  Water  Mnrr  (JT.  aqmtiea),  which  grow  in  wet  grounds  and  ditches,  and 
Corn  Mi»t  (if.  arveiuu),  wbicli  abouads  aa  a  weed  in  comfidds  and  gardens.  These 
and  iDO^t  of  the  other  species  liave  erect  stems.  All  the  species  contain  an  aromatic 
cssentiiil  oil,  in  virtue  of  wliich  they  are  more  or  less  medicinal.  The  moat  important 
species  lire  Sfearhint,  Pefperhiht,  and  Pennt-botal. — Sfeabmint  or  Green  Mikt 
(V.  ziridU),  is  a  nativeof  almost  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe:  it  has  erect  smooth 
steins,  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft,  high,  with  the  whorls  of  flowers  in  loose  cylindrical  or 
oblong  spikes  at  the  top;  the  leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  serrated,  destitute  of 
stalk,  or  neiirly  so.    It  has  a  very  agreeable  odor. — Peppermint       piperita),  a  plimt  of 

aually  wide  attribution  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  Is  ve^  similar  to  spear- 
nt,  but  has  the  lenvea  stalked,  and  the  flowers  in  short  spikes,  the  lower  whorls  some- 
what distant  from  the  rest.  It  is  very  readily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  pungency  of 
its  odor  and  of  its  taste. — Penkt-rotal  (JT  pvlegiuvi),  also  very  cosmopolitim,  has  a 
much-branched  nrostnite  stem,  which  sends  down  new  roots  as  it  extends  in  length;  the 
leaves  ovate,  i^talkctl;  tlie  flowers  in  distant  globose  whorla  Its  smell  resembles  that  of 
tlie  other  mints. — All  these  species,  in  a  wild  state,  grow  in  ditches  or  wet  places.  All 
of  them  are  cultivuU'd  in  gardens;  and  peppermint  largely  for  medicinal  use  and  for 
flavoring  lozenges.  Mint  sauce  is  generally  made  of  spearmint;  wliich  is  also  used  for 
fliivoring  soups,  etc.  A  kind  of  mint  with  lemon-scented  leaves,  called  Bergamot  Mist 
{M.  eitmtd),  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  Varieties 
of  ]>eppermint  and  horse-mint  (if.  ayhettrit).  with  erispett  or  inflato-nigosc  leaves,  are  much  • 
cultivated  io  Oermaoy  uudcr  the  name  of  Citbled  Mint  {KTaute-mimx);  the  leaves 
being  drieil  and  used  as  a  domestic  medicine,  and  in  poultices  and  batlis.  All  kinds  of 
mint  arc  easily  propac;ntcd  by  parting  the  roots  or  by  cuttings.  It  is  said  that  mice  hare 
a  great  aversion  to  mint,  and  tnat  a  few  leaves  of  it  will  ke<-p  them  at  a  distance. 

Peppermint,  penny-royal,  and  spearmint  are  used  in  medicine.  The  pliiinnacopceias 
contain  hii  anua,  gpirUua,  and  oUuin  of  each  of  them;  the  officinal  part  being  the  herb, 
whicli  slioula  be  collected  when  in  flower.  Peppejmint  is  a  powerful  diffuiiihlc  stimu- 
lant, and,  us  such,  is  antispasmodic  and  stomadilc,  and  ia  much  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gnstrndynia  and  fljttulcnt  colic.  It  Is  also  extensively  used  In  mixtures,  for  cov- 
ering; tiio  taste  t»f  druijs.  Penny-royal  and  spearmint  are  similar  in  their  action,  hut 
inferior  for  all  purposes  to  peppermint.  The  ordinary  doses  are  from  1  to  2  ounces  of 
the  aqua,  a  dram  of  the  tptritua  (in  a  wine-glassful  of  water),  and  from  8  to  5  drops  of 
the  oleum  (on  u  lump  of  sugar). 

XniT  (Tjat.  mtmeta).  an  estnbhshmcnt  for  making  coins  or  metallic  money  (<ieo 
MoHET).  The  early  history  of  tlie  art  being  traced  under  the  head  NfMi8M.\Ttc8,  tlie 
prcaent  article  is  mostly  confln  - '  to  n  skctcli  of  the  constitution  of  the  British  mint,  and 
(A  the  mo4lem  processes  of  coinins  as  there  followed. 

The  earliest  regulations  regarding  the  English  mint  belong  to  Anglo-Baxon  times. 
An  officer  called  a  reeve  is  referred  to  in  tlie  laws  of  Canute  as  having  some  jurisdiction 
over  it,  and  certain  names  which,  in  addition  to  that  of  tlie  sovereign,  appear  on  tlie 
Anf^o-Saxon  coins,  seem  to  have  been  those  of  the  moaeyers,  or  principal  pfflcers  of  tlie 
mint,  till  recently,  an  important  class  of  functionaries,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
integrity  of  the  coin.  Besides  the  sovereign,  barons,  bishops,  and  the  greater  monas- 
teries had  their  respective  mints,  where  they  exercised  the  right  of  coinage,  a  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  by 
Wolsey  as  bishop  of  Durham  and  archbishop  of  York. 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  oflHons  of  the  royal  mint  became  to  a  certain  extent 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  exclieqner.  Both  in  Baxon  and  Norman  times,  there 
existed,  under  control  of  the  principal  mint  in  London,  a  number  of  provincial  mints  in 
diftoent  towns  of  Enffland;  there  were  no  fewer  than  88  in  the  time  of  Ethelred,  and  the 
last  of  them  were  only  done  away  with  in  tlie  reign  of  William  III.  The  officers  of  the 
mint  were  formed  into  a  corporation  by  a  charter  of  Edward  II. ;  they  consisted  of  the 
\     warden,  master,  comptroller,  assay -master,  workers,  coiners,  and  suborainates. 

The  scignonige  for  coining  at  one  time  formed  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  rev- 
enues of  the  crown.  It  was  a  deduction  made  from  the  bullion  coined,  and  compre- 
hended both  a  cliiirgr  fnr  defra}'iii-r  tlie  expense  of  coinage,  and  the  sovereign's  profit  in 
▼blue  of  his  preioj^vc.   In  tlw  reign  o(  Kenry  VX,  the  scignonige  amooittAd  to  6d.  1b 
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tbB  pound:  in  the  reign  of  Edw&rd  I.,  la.  2^.  By  16  Car.  II.  c.  5,  the  edgnoriige  on 
gold  wus  abolished,  and  has  never  since  been  exacted.  The  shere,  or  remedy,  as  it  is 
now  called,  was  an  allowauce  for  ihu  unavoidable  iiuperfection  ot  the  coin. 

Tlie  function  of  the  mint  is  in  tUeory  to  receive  gold  tu  ingots  from  individuals  and 
return  an  equal  weight  in  sovereigns;  but,  in  poiiii  of  fitct,  uuld  is  now  exclusively 
coined  for  the  bunk  of  England,  for,  though  any  one  lins  still  tLe  right  to  coin  gold  at 
tUe  mint,  the  mercliant  or  dealer  has  ceased  to  obtain  any  profit  for  so  doing,  as  the  bank 
is  compelled  to  purchase  all  gold  tendered  to  it  at  the  fixed  price  of  £817d.  Dd.  an  ounce. 
The  increment  on  the  assay  (q.v.),  or  on  the  fineness  of  tlie  metal,  whicli  augments  the 
Btuodard  weight,  and  therefore  the  value  of  tUu  gold,  is  a  mure  considerable  source  of 
proftt  to  the  importer  of  gold.  The  ordinary  trade  assay,  on  which  the  importer 
purchases  the  bullion,  does  not,  byusa^,  come  closer  tlum  i  of  a  carat  grain,  or  7^ 
grains  per  lb.  troy.  Before  being  coined  the  gold  is  subjected  to  a  second  tind  mon; 
delicate  assay  at  the  mint,  and  the  Importer  receives  the  benefit  of  the  diffciencc, 
amounting  to  about     of  a  carat  gn^a  —  3}  tro^  grains,  or  nearly  Bd.  per  lb.  weight. 

Silver,  which  was  formerly,  concurrent^  with  gold,  a  legal  tender  to  ary  amount, 
has,  by  M  George  III.  c.  68,  ceased  to  be  so.  There  la  a  seignorago  on  both  silver  ami 
copper  money,  amounUng  in  silver  to  10  per  cent,  when  the  price  of  silver  is  Ss.  per 
ounce,  which,  however,  from  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  coin,  brings  small  profit  to  the 
crown.  On  the  copper  coinage  tlie  sei^oragc  is  no  less  than  100  per  cent  on  the  average 
price  of  copper.  The  profits  of  the  seignorage.  fonncrly  letainea  1^  the  master  of  the 
mint  to  defray  the  expense  of  coinage,  have,  unce  1887,  been  p«id  into  the  bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

A  new  mint  was  erected  on  Towerhiil  in  1810.  In  1616  some  alterations  were  made 
in  Its  constitution;  and  in  1861  a  compiete  change  was  introduced  in  the  whole  system 
of  administration.  The  control  of  the  mhit  was  vested  in  a  master  and  a  deputy  nanster, 
and  comptroller.  The  mastership,  which  had  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
become  a  political  appointment  held  by  an  adherent  of  the  govenuuent.  was  restored  to 
the  position  of  a  permanent  office,  the  master  being  the  ostensible  executive  head  of  the 
establishment.  The  operative  department  was  intrusted  to  the  assayer,  tbe  melter,  and 
the  refiner.  The  moneyers,  who  nad  from  early  times  enjoyed  extensive  privileges  and 
exemptions,  and  were  contractors  with  the  crown  for  the  execution  of  the  coinage,  were 
abolished,  and  the  contracts  with  the  crown  were  entered  into  by  the  master  of  the  mint 
who  also  made  subordinate  contracts  for  tbe  actual  manufacture  of  the  coin.  Fnither 
changes  were  made  on  the  administration  of  the  mint  in  1869.  The  mn&terthip  wnu  ndded 
to  the  duties  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  without  any  addition  of  salary,  and  the 
offices  of  deputy  master  and  comptroller  were  amalgamated.  A  yearly  saving  of 
£10,000  is  believed  to  have  been  effected  by  the  changes  of  1861,  and  a  further  £U,000 
by  those  of  1869,  with  an  increase  of  em<dcncy.  It  is  at  present  in  contemplation 
to  remove  the  mint  from  Towerhiil  to  the  rear  oi  the  Thames  embankment  at  White- 
friars,  with  new  and  improved  machineiy.  SUnts  have  lately  been  established  at  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  to  coin  the  gold  so  lai^lj  found  in  Australia. 

Procetm  of  Gmjung. — Down  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  little  or  no  improvement 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  coining  from  the  time  of  its  invention.  The 
metal  was  simply  hammered  into  slips,  which  were  afterwu^s  cut  up  into  squares  of 
one  size,  and  then  foiled  round.  The  required  ImpreBsiou  was  given  to  these  by  placing 
them  in  turn  between  two  dies  and  striking  them  with  a  hammer.  Asitwosnot  easy  by 
tills  method  to  place  tbe  dies  exactly  above  each  other,  or  to  apply  proper  force,  coins 
so  made  were  always  faulty,  and  haid  the  edges  unflnished,  which  rendered  tiiem  liable 
to  be  clipped.  The  first  great  step  was  the  application  of  the  screw,  invented  in  1668  by 
a  Frencn  engraver  of  the  name  of  Brucher.  The  plan  was  found  cxprodve  at  first, 
and  It  was  not  till  1662  that  it  altogether  superseded  the  hammer  in  thd  English  mint 
The  chief  steps  in  coining  as  now  practiced  are  as  follows:  The^lil  or  silver  to  be  coined 
is  sent  to  the  mint  in  the  form  of  tiigott  (Gcr.  Hnspaaeji,  Du.  ingteten,  to  pour  in,  to  cast), 
or  castings;  those  of  gold  weighing  each  alwut  180  oz.,while  Iho  tilver  ingots  are  much 
larger.  Before  melting,  each  in?ot  is  tested  as  to  its  purity  by  HwayLng  (q.v.),  and  then 
weighed,  and  the  results  carefully  recorded.  For  melting  the  gold,  pots  or  crucibles  of 
plumbago  are  used,  made  to  contain  each  about  ISOO  oz.  Tbe  pots  being  heated  while 
In  funiaces,  the  charge  of  gold  is  introduced  along  with  the  proper  amount  of  copper 
(depending  upon  the  state  of  purity  of  the  gold  as  asccrtaintKl  by  the  afmy).  to  bnng 
it  to  the  standard,  which  Is  22  parts  of  pure  gold  to  3  of  copper  (see  Ai.loy).  Tlie  metal 
when  melted  is  poured  into  iron  molds,  which  form  it  into  bars  21  in.  long,  1(  in. 
bnMid,  and  1  in.  thick,  if  for  soveK'igns;  and  somewhat  narrower  if  for  half-sovereigns. 
For  melting  silver  (the  alloy  of  which  is  adjusted  to  the  standard  of  232  parts  of  silver 
to  18  of  copper),  malleable  iron  pots  are  used,  and'the  metal  Is  cast  into  bars  dmilar  to 
those  of  gold. 

The  new  coppnr,  or  rather  bronze  coinage.  Issued  in  1960,  is  an  alloy  consisting  of 
96  parts  of  copper,  4  of  tin,  and  1  of  dnc.  The  coins  are  only  about  half  Uie  weight  of 
their  old  copper  representatives.  The  processes  of  casting  and  coining  the  brbuze  are 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  gold  imd  silver. 

Tbe  operation  of  roSUng  follows  that  of  casting.  It  condsts  in  repeatedly  passhig  the 
tan  between  pairs  of  rollers  with  hardened  steel  aurfaoee,  driven     steam-power;  tbe 
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rollers  being  brought  closer  aDd  closer  as  the  thickness  becomes  redoced.  At  a  certain 
stagt;,  as  the  bars  become  longer,  they  arc  cut  into  several  lengths;  and  to  remove  the 
hardness  induced  by  the  pressure  tliey  are  annealed.  The  flnibhing  rollers  are  so 
exquisilcly  iidjiiatcd  that  the  J^ta  (as  the  thinned  bars  are  called)  do  not  vary  in  thick- 
ne^s  in  any  piirt  more  Duin  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  The  slipsare  still  further 
reiliic«d  in  the  Briiia.i  mint  ivt  what  is  called  the  "  draw  bcuch,"  where  they  are  drawn 
belwL'en  steel  die^.  iis  in  wire-drawing,  and  are  then  exactly  of  the  nccussury  thickness 
for  ilie  coin  intended. 

The  fillets  tlms  prepared  arc  passed  to  the  tryer,  who.  with  a  hand-punch,  cuts  a  trial- 
blank  from  cnch,  and  weighs  it  m  a  balance;  and  If  it  vary  more  than  ^th  of  a  grain,  the 
whole  flllL't  is  rejected. 

For  cuttiD','  uut  liie  blanhi  of  which  the  coins  arc  1o  Ik  made,  there  are  In  the  Bintish 
mint  13  pressL-s  a'  limged  in  a  circle,  su  that  one  wheel  with  driving  cams,  placed  in  the 
center,  wnrks  tiie  wiiole.  The  punches  descend  by  pneumatic  pressure,  and  the  Allots 
are  fwi  into  ilie  prefwcH  by  buy;*,  eiicli  punch  culling  out  about  60  blanks  a  minute.  The 
scrap  left  ofttT  the  blanks  are'cut  out,  called  scuwl,  is  8ent  back  tc  be  rcmelttid. 

Each  blank  is  ufterwanla  weighed  by  the  automaton  baluuct. — a  beautiful  and  most 
accurate  instrument,  which  was  added  to  the  mint  about  20  years  ago.    It  weighs  28 

blanks  per  minute,  and  each  to  the 
0.01  of  a  gniin.  The  (Jlamlaid  weight 
of  a  sovereign  is  13iJ.274  gi-jins,  but 
the  mint  can  issue  tlicni  above  or  below 
this  to  the  extent  of  0.21)68  of  a  grain, 
which  is  culled  the  remedy.  Blanks 
which  come  williiii  this  limit  are 
dropped  by  the  iiiachinc  into  a 
"medium"  box,  iiQil  pii^s  on  to  be 
,  .^^M^^^Miyi]  I  uv—     coined.    Those  below  the  required 

^H^^^Rwl  Hr  ^    weight  are  pushed  into  another  box 

*^  ^^^^^^Hul  II  HI     S    to  be  rcmelted,  hut  those  above  it  into 

another,  and  arc  reduced  by  filing. 
The  correct  blank.s  are  afterwards 
rung  on  a  .sounding  iron,  and  those 
■which  do  not  give  u  clear  sound  are 
rejected  as  dumb. 

To  insure  their  being  properly  mill- 
ed on  the  edge,  the  blanks  are  pressed 
edgeways  in  a  machine  between  two 
circular  steel-plates,  which  raises  the 
edges,  and  at  the  same  time  secures 
their  being  perfectly  round.  After 
this  they  are  unnenled  to  soften  them, 
before  they  can  be  struck  with  dies; 
they  are  also  put  into  a  boiling  pot  cf 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  any 
oxide  of  copper  from  the  surface. 
Subsequentlv  they  ure  wiishe<l  with 
water,  and  cfried  with  great  care  In  hot 
sawdust,  and  Anally  in  an  oven  at  a 
temperature  slightly  above  boiling 
water.  Without  tliL'se  precautions, 
the  beautiful  bloom  upon  new  coin 
could  not  be  secured. 

We  now  come  to  the  press  room, 
where  the  blanks  receive  the  impres- 
sion which  makes  them  perfect  coins. 
The  coining  press  is  shown  in  the 
flg.,  and  there  are  eight  of  Ihcm 
in  all.  ranged  in  a  row  upon  n  strong 
foundation  of  masonrj',  CCB  is  the 
massive  iron  frame  into  which  the 
screw  D  works,  the  upper  part  B 
l)eing  perforated  to  receive  it  On  the 
bottom  of  this  screw  tlic  upper  steel 
die  is  fixed  by  a  liox,  the  lower  die 
being  fixed  in  another  box  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  press.  The  dies 
have,  of  course,  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  coin  upon  them.  See  Die  hinking.  The 
blank  coin  is  placed  on  the  lower  die,  and  receives  the  imprrssion  when  the  screw  is 
turned  round  so  as  to  press  Hie  two  dies  forcibly  towards  each  other.  A  steel  ring  or 
collar  contains  the  coin  while  it  is  being  stamped,  which  preserves  its  circular  ^arm, 
and  also  effects  the  milling  on  the  edge.  'In  cases  where  letters  are  put  on  the  edge  of 
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teidD,  a  collar  dlricted  into  segments  working  in  center-pins,  la  used.  On  the  proper 
pressure  being  appUed,  tlie  sugoients  close  round,  and  impress  the  lettera  on  the  edge  of 
the  coin. 

The  screw  of  the  press  is  put  in  motion  by  means  of  the  piece  A,  wbich  Is  worked 
by  macbinenr  driven  oy  steam-power,  and  situated  in  an  apartment  above  the  coin- 
iog  room.  The  steam-engine  exhausts  an  air-chamber,  ana  from  the  vacuum  pro- 
duced, an  lUr-eDgine  wotia  a  aeries  of  air-pumps,  which  communicate  a  more  exact  and 
Kgular  motion  to  the  maclubery  of  Uie  stamping  presses  than  by  the  ordinary  con- 
densiog  ecgiue.  The  loaded  arms  RU  strike  against  blocks  of  wood,  whurcby  they 
are  urevented  from  moving  too  far,  and  run  the  risk  of  brealdug  the  hard  steel  dies  by 
bringing  them  in  contact.  The  press  brings  down  the  die  on  the  coin  with  a  twisting 
motion,  but  if  it  were  to  rise  up  in  tlie  same  way,  it  would  abritde  the  coin;  there  is, 
io  consequence,  an  arrangement  which,  by  means  of  a  wide  notch  in  the  ring  S, 
allows  the  die  to  be  nised  up  a  certain  distavce  before  it  begins  to  turn  round  with  the 
screw. 

On  tbe  left  side  of  the  fif^re,  the  arrangement  for  feeding  the  blanks  and  removing 
tbe  coins  as  they  are  stamped,  is  sho^vn.  A  lever  HIK,  moving  on  a  fulcrum  I,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  b(ur  Q,  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  press.  The  top  of  this  lever  is  guided  by  a 
sector,  7,  fixed  upon  the  screw  D.  In  this  sector  there  is  a  spiral  groove,  which,  as  tbe 
screw  turns  round,  moves  the  end  3  of  the  lever  to  or  from  the  screw,  the  other  end  K 
being  moved  at  the  same  time  either  towards  or  away  from  the  center  tlie  press.  T|,e 
lowei  end  of  the  lever  moves  a  slider  L,  which  is  directed  exactly  to  the  center  ui  .ue 
press,  and  on  a  level  with  Uie  upper  surface  of  ilie  die.  The  slider  la  a  thiu  steel-plate 
m  two  pieces  united  by  a  joint,  and  having  a  circular  cavity  at  the  end,  which,  when  its 
limbs  are  shut,  grasps  a  piece  of  coin  by  uie  edge.  This  piece  drops  out  on  the  limlw 
separating.  There  is  a  tube  at  K  which  an  attendant  keeps  filled  with  blank  pieces;  it 
is  open  at  the  bottom,  so  tbat  the  pieces  rest  on  the  slider.  "When  the  press  is  screwed 
down,  tlie  slider  is  drawn  back  to  Its  furthest  extent,  and  Its  circular  end  comes  exactly 
beneath  the  tube.  A  blank  piece  of  coin  now  drops  in,  and  is  carried,  when  the  screw 
rises,  to  tbe  collar  which  fits  over  the  lower  die.  The  slider  then  returns  for  another 
blank,  while  the  upper  die  descends  to  ^ve  the  impression  to  tlie  coin.  Each  time  the 
slider  brings  a  new  blank  to  the  die.  It  at  the  same  time  pushes  off  the  piece  last  struck. 
An  arrangement  of  springs  lifts  the  milled  collar  to  inclose  the  coin  wliile  it  Is  being 
struck. 

It  Is  found  on  examining  the  coins  that  about  1  in  200  Is  imperfectly  finished;  these 
being  rejected,  tbe  rest  are  finally  weighed  into  bags,  and  subjected  to  the  process  cf 
fpxing.  This  consists  in  taking  from  each  ba^  a  certain  number  of  sovereigns  or  other 
coins,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  final  examination  by  weight  and  assiiy,  before  they  nre 
delivered  to  the  pubfic. 

MINT  {ante).  The  first  U.  3.  mint  was  established  at  Phfladelphia  by  the  cohinge 
act  of  April  2,  1792;  anil  the  first  production  of  the  new  mint  was  the  copper  cent  of 
1793.  Silver  dollars  were  first  coined  in  1794  and  gold  eagles  in  1795.  Branches  of  the 
Philadelphia  mint  were  organized  at  New  Orleans,  Dahlon^,  Oa.,  and  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  in  1835;  at  San  Francisco,  O&l.,  in  1854,  and  at  Carson  CSty,  Nev.,  in  1870.  Those 
at  New  Orleans.  Oahlonega,  and  Charlotte  iiave  been  given  up.  Aaaav  offices  were  set 
up  at  New  York  in  186i  at  Denver  in  1864,  and  Boise  City.  Idaho,  in  1873.  The  act  of 
April  1,  1873.  put  all  the  mints  and  assay  offices  on  the  same  footing  as  a  bureau  of  the 
treasury  department,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  director  of  the  mint,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  president  for  a  .erm  cff  5  years,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  seo- 
retarv  of  the  treasury.  The  director  of  the  Philadelphia  mint,  who  had  hitherto  been 
called  director  of  the  mint,  w^as  now  known  as  superintendent  of  the  Pliiladelphia  mint. 
Every  mint  has  a  superintendent,  melter  and  refiner,  assayer,  and  coiner,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia mint  has  an  engraver,  who  supervises  Haa  manufacture  of  the  dies  used  in  all  the 
U.  a  mints.  The  total  production  of  the  mints  for  1880  was:  gold  coin,  (56,157,789.00; 
silver,  $27,942,487.50;  minor  coins,  $369,971.60.  The  present  dlnctor  of  &e  mint  (1881) 
is  Horatio  C.  Burcbard,  of  Illinois. 

lUTNTO.  Gilbert  Eluot,  Earl  of,  1751-1814;  entered  the  British  parliament  as  a 
whig  in  1774.  He  was  minkter  to  Demnark  from  1788  to  1794,  then  went  to  Corsica  as 
viceroy.  On  his  return  in  1797  he  was  created  Imron  Hlnto,  and  two  years  later  he 
became  ambassjidor  to  Vienna.  On  his  reappearance  in  the  house  of  lords  he  became  an 
advocate  of  the  union  of  Ireland  with  England,  and  afterwards  strenuoii.ily  opposed 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  He  was  covemor-general  of  Bengal  from  1807  to  1818, 
and  in  tbe  latter  year  received  the  titles  of  earl  Uinto.  Tiscouut  M«gund. 

MINTURN,  RoBEBT  Bowne,  1805-66;  b.  N.  T. ;  entered  mercantile  life  at  an  early 
age  in  New  York  city,  and  became  eventually  a  partner  in  the  well  known  sliipping 
hoase  of  Grinnell,  Mintum&Co.,  in  which  he  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  He  was 
chiefly  noted  as  an  active  promoter  of  the  city's  charities;  as  one  oi  the  founders  of  St 
Luke  s  hospital ;  for  patriotic  service  during  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1861 ;  and  as  an  eatnest 
worker  in  behalf  of  the  frecdmen.  At  the  time  d  his  death  he  fras  president  of  the 
Union  League  club  of  New  TorK.  '^ 
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HnnJ'CIUS,  Felix  Makcus,  an  emiaent  apologist  of  the  Latin  church  iu  the  8d 
century.   He  was  a  Dative  of  Africa,  but  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  a  succeeaful 

advocate  until  his  coDveralon  to  Cbristlani^.  Jerome  and  Lactantius  speak  of  him  as 
much  admired  for  his  Glo<|ueDce.  He  wrote  a  work  eatitled  Oetavius  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  a  Chrisliaa  called  Oetavius  and  a  heathen  called  Cfficiltus.  Oetavius 
defends  the  Christiaos  from  tlie  calumnies  which  were  circulated  ngaioBt  them,  charging 
them  with  crimes  in  their  secret  religioua  meetings.  He,  on  the  other  band,  exposes  the 
licentious  practices  of  the  heathen.  The  style  of  the  woric  Is  argumentative  and  pure, 
and  much  information  is  given  concerning  the  mannerB,  customs,  and  opiDions  of  that 
period.  As  an  apology  for  Christianity  hia  work  compares  favorably  with  those  of  Jus- 
tin, Tertullian,  aud  other  early  advocates  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  with  tliose  of 
Lactantius,  Ambrose,  aud  Eusebius  of  the  4th  century.  It  was  at  one  time  ascribed  to 
Amobius  as  a  part  of  his  treatise  Advenui  Oentea;  but  Baldwin  in  a  Dmeriation  on  Minn- 
eiu»,  allows  that  Minucius  was  the  author.  It  has  passed  through  many  editions  at  LeT> 
den  and  Cambridge,  Eng. ,  the  latter  coataining  numerous  notes  by  Dr.  Davis,  and  a  dis- 
sertation or  commentaiy  by  Baldwin.  It  has  been  translated  also  into  French  and  6e^ 
man. 

XIMUXT,  the  idr  of  a  most  graceful  dance,  originally  from  Poitou,  in  France.  It  is 
performed  In  a  slow  tempo.  The  first  minuet  is  said  to  Iiave  been  composed  Lully 
the  elder,  and  was  danced  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1658  at  YersaUlea  with  his  mistress.  The 
music  of  the  minuet  is  In  1  time,  and  Is  atiil  well  known  In  £n|^nd  1^  the  c«leta«ted 
nmiwf  ds  la  erar,  which  is  fraquently  introduced  in  stage  perfwmaDcet. 

UINUIT,  HINUITB.  or  MnmEWIT,  Fetsb,  1560-1641;  b.  Germany:  a  deacon 
In  the  Protestant  or  Walloon  diurch  in  Wcsel,  who  removed  to  Holland  early  In  the  17th 
c.,  and  after  a  residence  there  of  some  years  received  from  the  Dutch  West  India  com- 
pany the  ap{K>intment  of  governor  and  director-eeoeral  of  New  Netherlnnd.  He  reached 
the  seat  of  his  government,  Manhattan  island,  May  4,  1626,  and  proceeded  to  establish 
in  permauency  his  tenure  and  that  of  the  company  by  purchasinc  the  island  from  the 
Indians,  obtainrng  it  for  the  sum  of  uxty  guilders,  aoont  34  dollars.  He  built  fort 
Amsterdam,  and  defended  the  claim  of  the  Dutch  to  rightful  possession  of  the  island 
with  great  courage  and  determination,  while  he  administered  the  affairs  of  his  otUfx 
judiciously  and  to  Ibe  general  satisfaction  of  the  colony,  which  advanced  In  power  and 
prosperity.  The  tact  tiiat  the  patroons  were  successful  hi  establishing  titles  to  enormous 
tracts  of  land  became  objectionable  to  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  who  recogniced 
the  introduction  of  abuses  in  this  course  and  placed  the  responsibility  on  the  shoulders 
of  gov.  Minuit.  In  1681  he  was  accordingly  readied  by  the  company,  and  sailed  for 
HoUand  in  the  following  spring,  but  was  driven  into  Plymouth,  Eug-,  by  a  gale.  Here 
a  chaive  was  set  up  a^ast  him  of  having  prosecuted  illegal  trading  within  English  . 
dominfons,  and  his  vessel  was  attached  fm  cumplaiDt  made  by  the  New  England  council. 
It  required  a  protest  from  the  ambassador  of  Holluid  in  London  to  obtain  tiie  release  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  discharge  of  the  complaint;  and  this  was  not  effected  until  the  latter 

Krt  of  May.  Minuit  now  made  every  effort  to  re-establish  himself  in  tbe  favor  of  the 
itch  West  In(Ua  cojipany,  but  without  success,  and  at  length  offered  his  services  to  the 
government  of  Sweden  for  colonizing  purposes.  His  proposition  was  favorably  consid- 
ered by  the  celebrated  Oxenstiera,  who  was  then  chancellor,  and  through  his  influence  a 
Swedish  West  India  company  was  organized,  and  Minuit  was  commissioned  by  the 
queen  to  establish  a  Swedish  colony  in  America.  He  accordingly  gathered  together 
sufficient  Swedes  and  Finns  for  thb  puipoae,  and  sailed  tat  the  port  of  Gothenbuig, 
Sweden,  in  1687,  bound  for  the  w.  coast  oiDelaware  bar,  which  ptnnt  had  been  selected 
for  tbe  dte  of  the  new  colony.  He  arrived  In  ChesapeaKe  bay  in  the  spring  of  1688,  nnd 
built  fort  Christiana,  near  where  the  dty  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  now  stands.  Tlic 
Swedtsh  colonization  scheme  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Dutch,  who  threw  every  pos- 
sible obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  success,  and  eventually  captured  the  colony  and  annexed 
it  to  their  possessions  in  1656.  But  white  it  was  under  Uie  directimi  of  Minuit,  during 
which  time  It  was  called  Kew  Sweden,  the  Dutch  were  unable  to  accompUsh  itt  absoqK 
tioo.   Minidt  died  at  fort  Christiana. 

■UIUTE,  a  rough  draft  of  any  proceeding  or  instrument-  so  called  from  being  taken 
down  shortly  and  in  nu'nuts  or  smul  writing,  to  be  afterwards  engrossed.  See  EKOBoee. 
— UiNDTB,  In  law,  is  a  memorandum  at  record  of  some  act  of  a  court  or  of  parties;  in 
the  latter  sense,  it  is  used  chiefly  in  Scotland,  aa  in  the  case  at  minute  of  agreement, 
minute  of  sale,  etc 

MnVTB,  tbe  60th  part  of  an  hour;  also  t*ie  eotb  part  of  a  degree  of  a  circle.  Bee 
Sexaobstkal  Arithhktic. — Momn,  in  architecture,  u  the  60th  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  shaft  of  a  classic  column,  measured  at  the  base.  It  is  used  as  a  measure  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions  of  the  order. 

MTOCEVE  (Or.  less  recent),  a  term  introduced  by  Lyell  to  characterize  the  middle 
tertiary  strata,  which  he  supposes  to  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  recent  apedes  of  nuA- 
lusca  than  the  newer  pliocene,  and  more  than  tbe  older  eocene.  He  estimates  the  pro- 
portion of  living  to  f<»sll  roecies  in  the  miocene  at  25  per  cent. 

Strata  of  this      occur  m  Britain  in  two  limited  and  far  aeparatod  localities— in  lb 


bland  of  Mull,  and  at  Dartmoor  {a  the  B.e.  of  Englaod.  In  this'laat  district,  they  exist  at 
Bovey  Tracey,  in  a  flat  area  of  10  m.  long  by  2  m.  broad,  and  consist  of  clay  iaterstratified 
with  beds  of  imperfect  lignites.  Pengelly  and  Heer  have  recently  examined  tbe  stmta  ()f 
this  small  basin,  and  have  found  that  all  the  plants  are  of  mioceue  age,  and  belong  to  the 
same  species  as  those  found  in  similar  deposits,  not  only  on  the  continent,  but  la  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  Arctic  America.  Their /aciu  indicates  a  warmer  climate  tliau  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  geogr^liical  range  of  the  species  is  unexampled  in  the  ejcistiog  flora.  The 
Hull  beds  are  situated  at  the  headland  of  Ardtun,  and  consist  of  interstratltied  basalts, 
ashes,  and  lignites.  There  are  three  leaf-beds,  varying  iu  thickness  from  li  to  Si  ft., . 
separated  by  two  beds  of  asli,  the  whole  resting  on  and  covered  by  strata  of  basalt.! 
The  whole  thickness  is  181  feet.  It  is  supposed  that  the  leaf-beds  were  deposited  in  n 
shallow  lake  or  marsh,  in  the  vicinity  of  au  active  volcano.  One  of  the  beds  consists  of 
a  moss  of  compressed  leaves  without  stems,  and  accompanied  with  abandant  remain^' 
of  an  equisetum,  which  grew  in  the  marsh  into  which  the  leaves  were  blown.  Thti, 
leaves  b^ong  to  dicotyledons  and  oonifera,  and  are  of  species  similar  to  those  of  Bovey*. 
Tracey. 

The  Fahluna  of  France  are  of  this  age,  as  are  also  part  of  the  Mollassi  of  Switzcr-' 
land,  and  the  Mayence  and  Vienna  basins.  Of  the  same  period  are  the  highly  f osdlif- 
crous  deposits  in  the  Bewalilc  hills,  India,  containing  the  remains  of  several  elephants,  a 
mammoth,  liippopotamus,  giraffe,  and  large  ostrich,  beetles  several  camivora,  monkeys, 
and  crocodiles,  and  a  large  tortoise,  whose  shell  measured  20  ft.  across.  Tho  European 
beds  contain  the  remains  of  the  dinotherlum  (q.v.). 

MIOHIPPUS.   See  Hokse,  Fossil. 

MiOSEN,  a  lake  in  Norway,  86  m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  Christlania,  from  which  it  may 
lie  readied  by  railroad.  It  Is  formed  by  the  Lougen  river,  which  empties  into  the  lake 
at  the  little  village  of  Lillehammer,  and  is  56  m.  long  and  13  ra.  in  its  greatest  width. 
The  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  and,  as  the  climate  of  that  part  of  Norway  is  most  invig- 
orating,  the  ricinit^'  of  the  lake  is  very  popular  as  a  summer  resort. 

XISABEAU,  Honob£  Oabbis:.  ItiQxnrm,  Comte  de,  wns  b.  Kar.  9,  1749,  at  Bignon, 
near  Nemours.  He  was  dasceaded,  bv  his  own  account,  from  the  ancient  Florentine 
family  of  Arri^hetti.  who.  being  expelfed  from  tlieir  native  city  in  1268,  on  account  of 
OhibetUne  politics,  settled  in  Provence.  Jean  de  Riquettl  or  Arrighetti  purchased  the 
estate  of  Mirabeau  in  1062;  his  grandson,  Thomas,  happened  to  entertain  here,  in  1600, 
Louis  XIV.  and  cardinal  Maziuin,  on  which  occauon  he  received  from  the  monarch  tho 
title  of  marquis  Victor  Hiquetti.  Marquis  de  Hirabeau  (b.  1716,  d.  1789),  the  father 
of  Honore,  was  a  vain  and  foolish  man,  wasted  his  patrimony,  wrote  books  of  pMlan- 
thropy  and  philosophy,  as  L*Ami  de*  Hommes  (5  vols.  Par.  1755),  and  was  a  cruel  tyrant 
in,  his  own  house.  Ha  procured  no  fewer  than  54  letirea  de  cachet  at  different  times 
against  his  wife  and  his  children.  Honorfi,  his  eldest  son,  was  endowed  with  an  athletic 
frame  and  extnuurdinary  mental  abilities,  but  was  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  disposed  to 
every  kind  of  excess.  He  1)ecame  a  lieut.  in  a  cavalry  rc^ment;  but  continued  to 
prosecute  various  branches  of  stud^  with  great  eagerneas,  whilst  outrunning  bis  com- 
paaioQS  in  a  career  of  vice.  An  intrigue  with  the  youthful  wife  of  an  aged  marquis 
brought  him  into  danger,  and  he  fled  vdth  her  to  ^^itzcrland,  and  thence  to  Holland, 
where  he  subsisted  by  his  pen,  amongst  other  productions  of  which  his  Em,i  aur  le  Des- 
potitne  attracted  great  attention.  Meanwhile,  sentence  of  deaUt  was  pronounced  against 
him;  and  the  French  minister,  at  his  father's  instigation,  demanding  that  he  should  be 
dfilivered  up  to  justice,  he  and  his  paramoar  were  apprehended  at  Anut«rdam,  and  he 
was  brought  to  the  dongeon  at  Vlnoeanes,  and  there  closely  imprisoned  for  ^  months. 
During  this  time  he  whs  often  in  great  want,  but  employed  himself  in  literarr  labnis. 
writing  an  Extai  aur  tea  Lettm  de  Cachet  et  lea  Pruont  d^etnt,  which  was  published  at 
Hamburg  (2  vols.  1782),  and  a  number  of  obscene  tales,  b^  which  he  nisgraccd  his 
genius,  aithough  tiieir  sale  supplied  his  necessities.  After  his  liberation  from  prison, 
he  subsisted  chiefly  by  literary  lal)or,  and  still  led  a  very  profligate  life.  He  wrote  many 
effective  political  pamphlets,  particularly  against  the  financial  Mministrdtion  of  Calonne, 
receiving  pecuniarv  assistance,  it  was  said,  from  some  of  the  great  bankers  of  Paris;  and 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party.  When  the  etates-general  were  convened, 
lie  sought  to  be  elected  as  a  representative  of  the  nobles  of  Provence,  but  was  rejected 
bv  them  on  tlie  ground  of  bis  want  of  property;  and  left  tbem  with  the  threat  tliat.  like 
Marius,  he  would  overtlirow  the  aristocracy.  He  purchased  a  drape's  sliop,  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  third  estate,  and  was  enthusiasticallv  returned  both  at 
Aix  and  Mar^Ues.  He  chose  to  represent  Marseilles,  and  by  his  talents  and  admirable 
oratorical  powers  soon  acquired  great  influence  in  the  states-general  and  national  assem- 
bly. Biimave  well  ebamcterised  him  as  "the  Shaluspcara  of  eloquence."  He  stood 
forth  08  the  opponent  of  the  court  and  of  the  aristocracy,  but  rcrarded  the  country  as 
by  no  means  ripe  for  the  extreme  changes  proposed  by  poliUcal  tneorists,  and  labored, 
not  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  but  for  tbe'aboiitioa  of  despotism,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  throne.  To  suppress  insurrection  lie  effected,  on  July 
8,  1789,  the  institution  of  the  national  guard.  In  some  of  tlie  contests  which  followccf, 
lie  sacrificed  liis  populu'ity  to  maintain  the  throne.  The  more  that  anarchy  and  revolu- 
tionary frenzy  prevailed,  the  mere  decided  did  he  become  in  his  resistance  to  thdr  prog- 
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res3;  but  it  was  not  eoEj  to  maintain  the  canee  of  eonstitutioiuU  liberty  at  ODce  against 
the  supporters  of  the  anient  tiespotism  and  the  extreme  revolaticmiats.  The  Idng  and 
hU  friends  were  long  unwilUng  to  enter  into  any  relations  with  odd  so  disreputable,  but 
at  last,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  it  was  resolved  that  Mirabeau  should  be  invited 
to  Income  minister.  No  sooner  was  this  known  than  a  combtnation  of  the  most  oppo- 
site parlies,  by  a  decree  of  Nov,  7,  1789,  forbade  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  as  minis- 
ter. From  this  time  forth  Mirabeau  strove  in  vain  in  favor  of  the  most  indispensable 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  in  so  doln|i;  exposed  himself  to  populBr  indignation.  He 
stilt  continued  the  stru^le,  however,  witli  wondertal  aUllty,  and  songht  to  reconcile 
the  court  and  the  revolution.  In  Dec,  1790,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  club  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  in  Feb.,  1791,  of  the  national  assembly.  Both  in  Uie  club  and  Id  the 
assembly  he  displayed  great  boldness  and  energy;  but  soon  after  his  appointment  as 
president  of  the  latter,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  Iwdily  and  mental  weakness,  consequent 
upon  his  great  exertions-and  his  continued  debaucheries,  and  died  April  9,  1791.  He 
wuc  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  diurch  of  Bt.  Genevieve,  the  "Pantheon;"  but  his 
body  was  afterwards  removed  to  make  room  for  that  of  Marat.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  at  Paris  In  9  vols,  in  183&-37.  His  natural  son,  Lucas  Mou- 
tigny,  published  Memoina  Biographiquea,  Littirairea  ft  PolitigveM  d$  Mirabmu  (2d  edit. 
8  vols.  Par.  1841\  the  most  complete  account  vliich  we  have  of  his  life.  8eo  also  Car- 
lyle*s  sketch  of  Mirabeau  In  his  maeeBantom  Eu(^  and  his  livnek  Bmolution. 

KIBACIX,  a  term  commonly  applied  to  certain  marvelous  works  (healing  the  sick, 
raising  the  dead,  changing  of  water  into  wine,  etc.),  ascribed  in  the  Bible  to  some  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  or  two  of  his  followcrs.  It  signifies 
simply  that  which  is  wonderful— a  thing  or  a  deed  to  be  wondered  at,  being  derived 
directly  from  tlic  Latin  miraculvm,  a  thing  unnsuiJ — an  object  of  wonder  or  surprise. 
The  same  meaning  is  the  governing  idea  in  the  term  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  Christian  miracles,  tercu,  a  marvel,  a  portent;  besides  which,  we  also  find  them  desig- 
nated dunamenia,  powers,  with  a  rcfereace  to  the  power  residing  in  the  miracle-worker; 
nud  temeia,  signs,  with  a  reference  to  the  character  or  pretensions  of  which  they  were 
assumed  to  be  the  witnesses  or  guarantees.  Under  these  different  names,  the  one  fact 
recognized  is  a  deed  done  by  a  man,  and  acknowledgnd  bv  the  common  judgment  of  meiv 
to  exceed  man's  ordinary  powers;  in  other  words,  a  deed  eupemaiuTol,  above  or  b^md 
Ike  common  powers  of  nature,  as  these  are  underwood  by  men. 

Ta  tlic  older  speculations  on  the  subject,  a  miracle  was  geherally  defined  to  be  a  vio- 
lation or  (mspeusion  of  the  order  of  nature.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  (as 
by  Hume)  that  such  a  violation  or  suspeusion  was  absolutely  impossibte  and  iDcredlblc; 
it  was  maintained,  on  the  other,  that  the  Almighty,  either  by  his  own  immediate  agency, 
or  by  the  agency  of  others,  could  interfere  wiiu  tlie  operation  of  tlie  laws  of  nature,  in 
order  to  secure  certain  ends,  which,  without  that  interference,  could  not  have  be<*a 
recurcd,  and  that  there  was  nothing  Incredible  in  tlie  !d^a  of  a  law  being  suspended  by 
the  person  by  whom  it  had  been  made.  The  laws  of  nature  and  the  will  or  providence 
of  God  were,  in  this  view,  thus  placed  in  a  certain  aspect  of  opposition  to  each  otlier,  at 
points  here  and  there  clashing,  and  the  stronger  arbitrarily  assorting  its  superiority, 
t^uch  a  view  has,  with  the  advance  of  pliilosophical  opiuion,  appeared  to  many  to  ue 
inadequate  ns  a  theory,  and  to  give  an  unworthy  conception  of  the  divine  character. 
The  great  principle  of  law,  as  the  higlicsl  conce])tion  not  only  of  nature  but  of  divine 
Providence,  in  all  its  manifestations,  has  asserted  itself  more  dominantly  in  the  realm  of 
thought,  and  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  apparently  conflicting  idea  of  "Interference" 
implied  in  tlie  old  notion  of  miracle.  Order  in  nature,  and  alust  and  uncapHcious  will 
in  God,  were  felt  to  be  first  and  absolutely  necessary  principles.  The  Idea  of  miracle, 
accordingly,  which  seems  to  be  now  most  readily  accepted  by  the  advocates  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  has  its  root  in  this  recognized  necessity. 

AU  law  is  regarded  as  the  expression,  not  of  a  lifeless  force,  but  of  a  perfectly  wise 
and  just  will.  All  law  must  develop  itself  through'  natural  phenomena;  but  it  is  not 
identified  with  or  boufad  down  to  any  necessaiy  series  of  these.  If  we  admit  the  main- 
spring of  tlie  universe  to  be  a  living  will,  then  we  may  admit  that  the  phenomena 
through  which  tJiat  will,  acting  in  the  form  of  law,  expresses  itself,  may  vary  without 
flie  will  varying  or  the  law  being  broken.  We  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  mode  of 
operation  in  any  recorded  miracle ;  we  only  see  certain  results.  To  affirm  tliat  these  results, 
are  eiUier  impossible  in  themselves,  or  necessarily  violations  of  natural  law,  is  to  pronounce 
a  judgmenton  imperfect  data.  We  can  only  sny  that,  under  an  impulse  which  we  must 
believe  proceeds  from  the  divine  will,  in  wliich "nil  law  exists,  the  phenomena  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  expect  have  not  followed  on  their  ordinary  conditions.  But  from 
our  point  of  view  we  cuinot  affirm  that  the  question  as  to  hme  this  happens  Is  one  of 
iatcifercncc  or  violation;  it  is  rather,  probably,  one  of  higher  and  lower  action.  Hie 
miracle  may  bo  but  the  expression  oi  one  divine  order  and  beiicfleent  will  in  a  new 
shape— the  law  of  a  greater  freedom,  to  use  the  words  of  Trentdi,  sirallowing  up  the  law 
of  a  lesser. 

Nature  being  but  the  plastic  medium  through  which  God's  will  Is  ever  manifested  U) 
ns,  and  the  design  of  that  will  being,  aa  it  necessarily  must  be,  the  good  of  his  creatures, 
tlttt  theory  of  miracle  Is  certainly  most  rational  which  iot»  not  rqveac&t  the  ideas  oi 
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lawB,  and  of  the  xrlW  of  God  as  eepamte  and  oDpoung  forces,  hut  whicli  represents  tbe 
divine  will  as  working  out  its  kigbest  moral  ends,  not  against,  but  tbrough  law  and  order, 
and  evolving  from  tliesc  a-  new  issue,  when  it  haa  a  special  beneficent  purpose  to  serve. 
And  thus,  too,  we  are  enabled  to  see  ia  miracle  not  only  a  wonder  and  a  power,  but  a  sign 
—a  revelation  of  divine  character,  never  arbitrary,  always  generous  and  loving,  the  char- 
acter of  one  who  seeks  through  all  the  ordinary  courses  of  nature  and  operation  of  law  to 
further  His  creatures*  good,  and  whose  will,  when  that  end  Is  to  b«  served,  is  not  restricted 
to  any  one  necessary  mode  or  order  'of  expression.  Rlgiitly  interpreted,  miracle  is  not 
the  mere  assertion  of  power,  or  a  mere  device  to  impress  an  Impressible  mind ;  it  te  the 
revelation  of  a  will  which,  white  leaving  nature  as  a  whole  to  its  established  course,  can  yet 
witness  to  itself  as  above  nature,  when,  by  doing  so,  it  can  help'man's  moral  and  spiritual 
being  to  grow  into  .a  higher  perfection. 

llie  evidence  for  the  Christian  miracles  la  of  a  twofold  kind^-extemal  and  internal. 
Aa  alleged  facta,  they  are  supposed  to  rest  upon  competent  te8timoiiy,the  tesUmony  of  eye- 
witnesses, who  were  ndther  deceived  themselves,  nor  had  any  moUve  to  deceive  others. 
They  occurred  not  in  privacy,  like  the  alle>^d  supernatural  visions  of  Mohammed,  b^t  for 
the  most  pan  in  the  open  light  of  day,  amidst  the  ^professed  enemies  of  Christ.  They  were 
not  isolated  facts;  nor  wrought  tentatively,  or  with  difilculty;  but  the  repented,  the  over- 
flowing expression,  as  it  were,  of  an  apparently  supernatural  life.  It  seems  tniposstble 
to  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  apostles  conld  have  been  deceived  as  to  their  character. 
They  bad  all  the  means  of  scrutinizing  and  forming  a  judgment  regarding  them  that 
they  could  well  have  possessed;  and  if  not  deceived  themselves,  they  were  certainly  not 
deceivers.  There  is  no  historical  criticism  that  would  now  maintain  such  a  theory;  even 
the  most  positive  unbelief  has  rejected  it  The  career  of  the  apostles  forms  throughout 
an  irrefnwtble  proof  of  the  deep-nearted  and  Incorruptible  sincerity  that  animated  ifaem. 
The  gospel  miracles,  moreover,  are  supposed  in  themselves  to  be  of  an  obviously  divine 
character.  They  are,  in  the  main,  miracles  of  healing,  of  beneficence,  in  which  the  light 
equally  of  the  divine  majesty  and  of  the  divine  love  shines — witnessing  to  the  eternal 
life  which  underlies  all  the  manifesttttions  of  decay,  and  all  the  traces  of  sorrow  in  the 
lower  world,  and  lifting  the  mind  directly  to  the  contemidatlon  of  his  Ufe.  ■■■ 

XIEACLX  FLATS,    See  Mtstgries, 

HIRACLKS,  BCCLEBtJLSTiCAL.  The  position  of  the  reformed  churdies  generally 
with  regard  to  miracles  is  that  tliey  ceased  in  tlie  church  after  tbe  apostolic  age, 
while  the  Bomauists  contend  that  the  power  to  perform  miracles  has  remained 
with  the  church  and  will  continue  forever.  The  arguments  of  the  reformed  are 
that  when  the  work  of  the  apostles  was  fluislicd  the  necessity  for  miracles  ceased, 
and  that  during  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  we  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  the  early  Christians  working  miracles.  Bishop  Douglas  says:  "I  can  find  no 
instances  of  miracles  mentioned  the  fathers  before  the  4th  century."  In  tlie  4th  c. 
thevspea}!  of  the  age  of  miracles  as  past,  and  say  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  expected. 
This  is  frequently  assorted  by  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom  testifies  the  same  in  his  ser- 
mons on  uie  resurrection  and  the  feast  of  pcntecost.  And  even  when  tbey  relate 
remarkable  deeds  performed  by  Christian  benevers,  and  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
pronounce  miraculous,  they  declare  tlicm  to  be  natural  resulfs.  Bishop  Douslas  savs 
that  these  wonderful  workings  were  confined  to  "  the  cures  of  diseases,  partlctilarly  tLe 
cures  ufdemonlncs,  by  exorcmng  them;  which  last  aeems,  indeed,  to  be  t^dr  favorite 
standing  miracle."  Even  prof.  Newman,  contrasting  the  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical 
mimcles,  says:  "  The  miracles  of  Scripture  are,  as  a  wliole,  grave,  simple,  and  majestic; 
those  of  ecclesiastical  history  often  partake  of  what  may  not  unfitly  be  called  a  romantic 
character,  and  of  that  wildness  and  inequality  which  enters  into  the  notion  of  romance." 
Yet  Butler  says:  "Roman  Catholics,  raying  with  confidence  on  the  promises  of  Christ, 
believe  that  the  jiower  of  working  mimcles  was  given  by  Christ  to  his  church,  and  that 
it  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  withdrawn  from  her."  And  Bellarmine  argues  th^t 
the  Protestant  churcii,  lacking  this  power,  is  manifestly  not  of  God.  Romanists  refer  to 
what  Ignatius,  of  the  1st  c.  after  Christ,  relates  of  the  wild  beasts  let  loose  upon  the 
martyre  being  restrained  from  huriing  them,  and  to  the  miracle  which  prevented  tlie 
apostate  Julian  from  rebuilding  tlie  temple  of  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  first,  Ignatius 
regarded  the  occurrence  as  wholly  in  the  line  of  natural  events.  It  is  important  to  notice 
the  fact  that  the  writings  of  the  ante-Niccne  church  are  more  free  from  miraculous  and 
Buperptitious  elements  tuan  the  records  of  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  of  monasticism. 
Dr.  l^ac  Tayk>r  remarks:  "From  the  period  of  the  Niccne  council  and  onward, 
miracles  of  the  most  astounding  kind  were  alleged  to  he  wrought  from  day  to  day. 
But  these  miracles  were.  In  almo$t  every  intianee,  wrought  expressly  in  support  of  those 
vcty  practices  and  opinions  which  stand  forward  as  the  points  of  contrast  mstingnishing 
Bomanism  from  Protestantism,  as  the  ascetic  life,  the  supernatural  properiiea  of  the 
eucharistlc  elements,  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  relics,  and  the 
reverence  or  worship  due  to  certain  visible  and  palpable  religious  symbola"  Hr.  Schaff 
makes  the  following  remarks  concerning  the  miracles  of  the  Latin  church:  1.  Hany 
of  them  have  a  mudi  lower  tone  than  those  of  the  Bible,  maldne  a  stronger  appeal  to 
onr  faculty  of  belief.  %.  They  sorenot  to  confirm  the  Christian  UMCb.  in  general,  but  to 
nppwt  the  (occtie  Bft  and  many  aaporsthioiu  practiceB.  &  l^e  farther  lemored  from 
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the  ApOBtolic  ase  the  moro  nniaennu  tiwy  an.  4  Host  of  the  church  fathers  allowed- 
falsehood  for  the  glory  of  Qod.   S.  Several  chtircb  fotliers  concede  that  in  thefr  time 

exteosive  frauds  with  the  relics  of  saints  were  already  practiced.  6.  The  Nicene  miracles 
were  doubted  and  contradicted  even  among  conteniporaries.  7.  The  church  fathers 
contradict  thetuselres  sometimes  respecting  the  prevalent  faith  in  miracles,  and  acaln 
maintaining  that  miracles  in  the  biblical  sense  had  long  since  ceased.  Yet  Dr.  Scliaff 
remarks  tliat  a  rejection  of  tbcse  miracles  by  no  means  charges  intentional  deception  in 
every  case,  for  between  the  proper  miracle  and  fraud  there  are  many  intermediate  steps 
of  self-deception:  clairvoyance,  magnetic  phenomena  and  cui-es,  and  unusual  states  of 
the  humari  soul,  which  la  full  of  deep  mysttnies. .  CopBtantute's  vision  of  the  cross,  for 
example,  may  be  traced  to  a  prophetic  dream,  and  the  frustration  of  Julian's  attempt  to 
build  the  Jewish  temple  to  a  special  providence  or  a  natural  historical  judgment  of 
God.  A  conclusive  argument  against  many,  at  least,  of  these  so-called  miracles  is  that ' 
they  are  triQing  and  childish;  others  indecorous;  others  irreverent,  and  even  blasphe- 
mous. Those  contained  in  the  Brcviaty  and  Roman  ecclesiastical  histories  are  too  numer- 
ous to  recite.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  many  distingulslied  Uoman  Catholic  authors 
do  not  accept  these  as  Kcnuinc  miradea;  even  pope  Gregory  XI.,  who  had  been 
persuaded  by  the  prophecws  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  to  return  to  Rome  from  A.^rfgnon, 
waminz  all  on  his  deflth-t>ed  to  beware  of  human  be^iugs,  wliethcrmale  or  female,  speak- 
ing under  pretense  of  religloa  the  vlidons  of  their  own  brain,  for  by  tlkeso,  he  si^,  he  had 
been  led  away. 

HIRAOULOUS  CONCEPTION,  Thb,  denotes  the  snpernatnna  fonnstlon  of  the 
bodily  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  substance  of  tlie  Vir^n  Mary  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  proof  by  which  tliis  central  article  of  Christianity  is  «tab- 
lished  was  furnished,  before  the  conception  took  place,  by  divine  revelation  to  Mary 
herself  and  afterwards  to  Joseph  her  espoused  husband.    It  is  implied  also  b^  several 

Krticular  declarations  of  Scripture  and  by  its  ^neral  teaching  concerning  the  incarnate 
n  of  God.  It  ia  the  pcdnt  from  wliich  Is  datra  moet  of  the  Christian  theologians  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  person  of  the  Bcdeemer ;  and  it  gives  com- 
pleteness and  consistency  to  the  revelation  concerning  him.  It  exalts  even  bis  human 
nature  by  its  Immediately  divine  origin  above  that  of  the  race  to  whom  he  was  in  all 
respecLi  made  like,  vet  without  sin ;  and  gives  the  necessary  basis  for  the  innumerable 
implications  of  the  New  Testament  that  ma  personal  relation  to  the  Father  was  unique 
in  kind  as  well  as  degree.  As  a  miracle,  it  accords  with  and  is  no  more  amazing  than 
the  miracle  of  his  ciiaracter.    Seo  Incakkahon;  Jesus  Christ. 

HIRAFLOBE3,  Makhel  De  Pakdo,  Marquis  of,  and  count  of  Villapatcma,  179S^ 
1673.  b.  Madrid.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London  in  1834,  and  to  Paris  in  1838. 
In  1846  he  was  president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  and  filled  the  same  ofllce  in  1863. 
He  was  ambassador  to  Vienna  In  1861,  and  several  tiibes  president  of  the  senate.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  works  which  are  of  value  for  the  political  histoiy  of  Spniu  during 
the  last  fifty  yeara.  This  most  im^nmtlBMmirin/Srt^bitUnyfo/theJlnatetenjfean 
of  a«Seifftt  ^  liKiM  II. 

XIRAGE',  a  phenomenon  extremely  common  In  certain  localities,  and  as  simple  in  lis 
origin  as  astonisliing  in  Its  effects.  Under  It  are  classed  the  appearance  of  distant  objects 
as  double,  or  as  If  suspended  in  the  air,  erect  or  inverted,  etc.  One  cause  of  mirage  is  a 
diminution  of  the  density  of  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  produced  by  the  trans- 
mission of  beat  from  the  earth,  or  in  some  other  way;  the  denser  stratum 'being  thus 
placed  aboix,  instead  of,  as  is  usually  the  case,  belo\B  the  rarer.  Now,  rays  of  light  from 
a  distant  ol^cct,  situated  in  the  denser  mediiun  (1.  e.,  a  little  above  the  earth  s  level), 
coming  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface,  meet  the  rarer  medium  at  a 
very  obtuse  anrie,  and  (see  Rbfraction)  instead  of  passing  into  it,  are  reflected  back  to 
the  dense  medium,  tlie  common  surface  of  the  two  media  acting  as  a  mirror.  Suppose, 
then,  a  spectator  to  be  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  looking  at  an  object  situated  like 
himself  in  the  denser  stratum  of  a!r,  he.  will  see  the  object  by  means  of  directly  transmit- 
ted rays;  but  besides  this,  rays  from  the  object  will  be  reflected  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  rarer  stratum  of  air  beneath  to  tiis  eye.  The  image  produced  by  the  reflected  rays 
will  appear  inverted,  «nd  below  the  real  object,  just  as  an  image  reflected  in  water 
appears  when  observed  from  a  distance'.  If  the  object  is  a  cloud  or  .portion  of  sky,  it 
will  appear  by  the  reflected  rays  as  lying  on  the'surface  of  the  earth,  and  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  sheet  of  water ;  also,  as  the  reflecting  surface  is  irregular,  and  constantly 
varies  its  position,  owing  to  tlie  constant  communication  of  heat  to  the  upper  stratum, 
the  reflected  image  will  be  constantly  var^-ing,  and  w.ill  present  the  appearance  fA  a 
Water  surface  ruffled  by  the  wind.  This  form  of  mirage,  wlilch  even  experienced 
travelers  have  found  to  be  completely  deceptive,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  arid 
deserts  of  lower  Egypt.  Fur^,  Tartary,  etc. 

In  particular  stales  of  the  atmosphere,  reflection  of  a  portion  only  of  the  rays  takes 
place  at  the  surface  of  the  dense  medium,  and  thus  double  images  are  formed,  one  by 
reflection,  and  the  other  by  refraction — the  first  inverted,  and  the  second  erect.  The 

Ehenomena  of  mire^  are  frequently  much  more  strange  and  complicated,  the  images 
eing  often  much  distorted  and  magnified,  and  in  some  instances  occurring  at  a  ctmti&r- 
aUe  distance  from  the  object,  as  In  the  case  of  a  tower  or  diurch  seen  over  the  aea»  or  a 
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Tcssci  over  dry  land,  etc.  The  particular  form  of  mirage  known  us  looming  ia  very  fre- 
quently observed  at  sea,  and  consists  in  an  excessive  apparent  elevatiou  of  tuc  object.  A. 
most  remarkable  case  of  this  sort  occurred  on  July  26,  170!j,  at  Hastings.  From  this 
place  the  French  coast  is  fifty  miles  distant;  ^et,  from  the  sea-side  the  whole  coast 
of  France  from  Calus  to  near  Di^pe  was  distinctly  visible,  and  continued  so  for 
three  hours.  In  the  Arctic  regions  ft  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  whale-flshers  to 
discover  the  proximity  of  other  aliips  by  means  of  their  hnages  seen  elerated  in  the 

■  ^r,  thotufa  the  ships  themselves  may  be  below  the  horizon.  Generally,  when  the 
ship  is  above  Uie  horizon,  only  one  finti^,  and  that  inverted,  is  found;  but  when  it  is 
wholly  or  in  great  part  below  the  honzon,  double  images,  one  erect  and  the  other 
inverted,  are  frcquentlr  seen.  The  faithfulness  and  distinctness  of  these  images  at 
times  mav  be  im^nep  from  thie  fact,-  that  capt.  Scoresby,  while  cruising  off  the  coast 
of  Greenland  in  discovered  the  propinquity  of  his  father's  ship  from  its  inverted 
Image  In  the  sky.  Another  remarkable  instance  of  mirage  occurred  in  Atiiy,  1864, 
when,  from  the  deck  of  H.  M.  screw-steamer  Archer,  then  cruising  off  Oeset.  in  tlie 
Baltic,  the  whole  English  fleet  of  nineteen  sail,  then  nearly  tliirty  miles  distant,  vvas 
seen  as  If  suspended  In  the  air  upside  down.  Besides  such  phenomena  as  these,  tlie 
celebrated  .Mito  Morgana  (q.v.)  of  the  straits  of  Messina  sinks  into  In^goiQcance.  The 
SjKcter  of  th«  Brocken,  in  Hanover,'  ia  'another  celebmted  instance  of  mirage.    Its  varie- 

.tics  are  indeed- numberless^, and  we  refer  those  who  wish  for  further  information  to 
Brewster's  Optiet,  Biot's  JVot/e  de  Phynmu,  and  for  tbo  mathematical  theory  of  the 
mirage  to  the  works  of  Blot,  Uonge,  and  WoUaston.  See  also  Reflection  andKEFRAC- 

TIOH. 

MIRASnCHI'  RIVER,  the  second  largest  river  in  New  Brunswick.   It  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  Its  two  branches,  the  n.w,  and  s.w.  Miramicbi.  It-  flows,  after  a  course 
'  of  about  100  m.,  into  the  bay  Of  Miramicbi,  a  part  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Fine 
woods  Une  the  banks  of  the  nver,  which  Is  navigable  for  vessels  of  moderate  size  for  a 
distance  of  40  m.(&oni  Its  mouth. 

MIR'AMON,Hiotm,  1883-67;  b.  Ifodeo,  of  French  eztracUon.  He  was  educated  at 
the  military  academy  at  Chepultepoc,  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  was  one  <^  the  defend- 
ers of  that  stronghold  against  the  American  assault,  Sept.  8,  1847, 1)ein^  wounded'and 
taken  prisoner.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  released,  ana  filled  his  term  in  the  academy. 
Id  1S53  he  was  regularly  enlisted  in  the  Mexican  army,  and  two  years  later  had  gained 
the  rank  of  capt.  He  was  distinguished  in  Bevernl  revolutionary  engagements,  and 
was  promoted  to  bo  a  col.  in  1855.  The  existing  polilicai  sitnatiou  becoming  reversed, 
and  Alvarez  being  president,  Miramon  .found  liu  position  in  the  army  a  very  delicate 
one.  Being  sent  on  im  expedition  andnst  the  enemies  of  the  new  government,  he  rebelled 
on  his  own  account,  and  turned  his  lorce  over  to  the  revolutionists,  whom  be  commanded 
In  a  successful  attack  on  Puebla.  That  city  being  besieged  by  cvder  of  Alvarez,  Mira- 
mon defended  it  with  remarkable  skill  and  spirit  on  two  occasions.  It  capitulated  to  an 
overpowering  force  in  the  latter  part  of  1856,  and  Miramon,  having  escaped,  conducted 
an  independent  fight  until  he  was  wounded  and  captured  in  the  folloAving  year.  He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  bia  release,  and  continued  to  resist  the  government  until  Comon- 

.  fort,  who  had  succeeded  Alvarez,  retired  from  the  presidency.  The  struggle  now  began 
which  has  passed  into  Mexican  history  as  the  "  war  of  reform,"  in  which  Miramon  was 
conspicuous  on  the  side  and  at  the  head  of  the  cburdi  party.  Ziilooga  bad  already  suc- 
ceeded Oomonfort  in  the  presidency,  and  on  a  new  election  Miramon  was  named  as  his 
BUCcesBor,  hut  declined.  On  the  retirement  of  Zuloagn,  however,  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent jiro  tern.,  when  at  the  head  of  the  armv  he  eontinued  the  wan  against  Uie  Uberalti  and 
Joarcz.  He  was  concerned  in,  and  partly  responsible  for,  the  miserable  massacre  of 
Tacnbaya  in  1850.  In  the  latter  part  of  1860  the  liberals  were  successful,  and  Miramon 
fled  the  countiy.  He  traveled  In  Europe  until  the  French  intervcnUon  and  the  accession 

'  of  Maximilian  as  emperor,  when  he  received  a  diplomatic  positton  abroad.  In  1866  ho 
returned  to  Mexico,  and,  with  Harquez,  was  placed  In  command  of  Ma^mitian'a  army. 
He  was  captured  May  IB,  1867,  and,  with  the  ampcror  and  gen.  Hejia,  was  shot  June  19. 

MIRAKDA,  Fkancisco,  about  1700-1616;  b.  Caraccas,  South  America.   He  accom- 
panied tlie  French  forces  in  their  campaign  In  aid.  of  American  Independence,  then ' 
returned  to  South  America  and  attracted  attention  by  endeavoring  to  incite  a  revolution 
among  the  Spanish  troops  over  whom  be  was  col.    He  was  compelled  to  flee,  bow- 

"ever,  and  next  traveled  in  Europe,  where  he  obtained  the  friendsliip  particularly  of  the 
Russian  empress  Catherine  II.,  William  Htt.  and  leaders  in  the  French  revolution. 
White  in  Paris,  in  1790,  tlie  Girondists  appointed  him  a  maj.gen,.  and  he  attended 
Dumouriez  in  his  campaign  against  tlie  FTussians. .  Though  he  was  a  Willful  com- 
mander, the  forces  under  iits  command  met  with  little  success;  and  a  defeat  .at  Neer- 
winden  was  attributed  to  his  treachery,  a  suspicion  tlint  caused  his  arraignment  I>efore 
tlie  revolutionary  tribunal.  After  the  fall  of  the  Qirondists  be.  was  threatened  with 
transportation,  and  fled  to  En^iind.  In  180S -Napoleon  banished  him  again,  and  he 
visited  New  Tork,<where  lie  ot^ined'  assistance  in  a  seeofid  attempt  to  overt,l),rQ,w  tlie 
power  of  Spai.n  in  South  America.  Two  vessels  were  fitted  out  for  him,  and  he  sailed 
for  South  America  In  1806.  But  tlie  undertalcing  came  to  nothing,  and  it  was  not  until 
1816  that  be  succeeded  in  gaining  a  triumph,  and  compelled  the  sul^ugathuj  of  ValenUd, 
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Puerto  Csbcllo,  qd(1  DeazlT  tlie  whole  of  New  Granada.  Tliia  lasted  a  yea  .  Tbe  SpaQ* 
ish  monarchy  then  eaioea-the  asceudeiicy;  Miranda  was  forced  to  surrender;  and,  in 
violation  of  uie  conditions,  be  was  sent  to  Spdu,  where  he  died  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
inquidtion. 

MIXUnMIE&,  a  t  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Modenn,  and  20  m.  n.n.e.  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  low-lying  and  somewhat  uahealttajr 
flat,  and  contnlns  numerous  churches,  a  cathednd,  and  a  oitedel.  Itice  is  much  cnlu- 
vuted  in  tbe  vicioity,  and  the  breeding  of  silk-worms  is  an  important  Innuich  of  ii^iutiy. 
Pop.  of  town,  '71, 8,099;  of  commune,  18,170. 

MIRANDOLA,  Pico  delu^.   See  Pico.  GtovANMi  dblla  Mibabdola,  ante. 

MIRBEL.  LuziNBKA  AiMtB  ZoK  Rue.  1796-1849;  b.  at  Cherbourg,  France.  Most  of 
Iicr  life  was  spent  in  Paris,  where  she  married  in  1820  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Charles 
Fronfoia  Brisseau  Mirbel,  aad  won  a  high  reputatiou  as  a  miniature  and  porlntit  painter. 

KXBECOVBT,  a  t.  of  France  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  in  a  picturesque  district, 
20  m.  s.  of  Nancy.  It  is  fiuuous  for  its  mnnufuctures  of  lace,  and  of  church  organs  and 
stringed  musical  instruments.   Pop.  '76,  6,162. 

MIRi:S,  Jules,  1809-71 ;  b.  in  Bordeaux,  of  Jewish  parentage.  Ho  opened  in  Paris 
as  a  broker,  became  director  in  ^ff^  company,  and  in  1848  purchased  the  Journal  de$ 
Chemim  de  Fer  in  companjr  with  Mo&e  Millaud.  They  afterwards  purchased  the  Con- 
teilt&r  du  Peupk,  tbe  Comtttutionnd,  and  other  journals;  then  founded  the  Cause  de»  Che- 
mim de  Fer,  or  railway  bank,  antf^  by  means  of  all  tliese  agencies  skillfully  employed, 
acquired  great  fortunes.  In  1800  Miids  negotiated  a  Turkidi  loan.  In  1861  he  was 
arrested  for  fraud  and  condemned  to  fire  yean'  imprisonment  and  a  fine.  Appealing 
from  tbe  first  decision  to  .the  impeiial  court  tbe  judgment  was  confirmed;  the  court  of 
.  cosBaLioD  set  it  aside;  but  on  a  second  trial  before  the  same  court  the  judgment  was 
finally  affirmed,  and  Mirds  served  in  the  penitentiary  till  1866,  when  he  returned  to 
Paris,  resumed  banking,  and  published  Vn  Xfrime  Judidere. 

XIUlELJ>,a  manufacturing  village  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  throe 
m.  e.  of  Dewsbury.  The  manufactures  are  fancy  and  other  woolen  fabrics,  and  cotton 
goods.   It  is  one  of  tbe  chief  railway  centers  in  the  country.   Pop.  '71, 13,869. 

MIRIAH(Gr.  Maiiam,  Lat.  Xaria,  Eng.  liary),  the  sister  of  Moses,  tbe  leader  and  law- 
giver of  the  Hetoews.  Slic  is  presumed  to  be  the  sister  who  watched  him  when  an  iofont 
concealed  in  a  basket  on  the  nmks  of  the  Nile.  On  occadon  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  Pharaoh  and  hia  host  at  the  Red  sea,  she  led  the  Ismelitiah  women  forth  with 

'  music,  taking  up  in  response  the  song  of  Moses,  and  enjoining  her  followers  to  "  Bing  to 
the  Lord."  Bhe  Is  styl^  Miriam  the  prophetess,  and  in  the  book  of  Micah  is  classed  with 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  words,  "I  sent  before  thee  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam."  She 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  tbe  instigator  as  well  as  a  sharer  ib  tbe  rebellion  of  Aaron 
agaiust  Moses  on  occasion  of  the  coming  of  Moses's  wife  to  the  camp,  as  tbe  whole  pun- 
isltment  was  visited  upon  her.  8he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  first  month  after  the  40th 

'  year  of  the  Exodus,  at  Kodesh-bamea,  where  her  sepulcher  was  still  shown  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius. 

-MIREHOND',  14S8-08;  b.  Persia;  the  ButhOT  of  a  voluminous  work  relating  to  Per- 
sian history,  entitled  Qarden  Purity  in  the  Btetaty  <^  tJie  Proph^,  Kings,aiid  CaliphB, 
of  which  there  are  manuscripts  In  the  libraries  ct  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 
Besides  tbe  fragments  in  Wilklns'a  Persian  grammar,  portions  of  the  work  have  been 
published  in  Persian  and  Latin  in  The  Hittary  of  tJie  Peruan  Kings,  by  the  Gennan 
scholar  Jcnisch;  also,  in  Bilvestre  de  Sacy's  Memmree  tur  ditemet  Antiquitiea  de  la  iVrsf, 
in  Jourdain's  Ifotlee  de  VHitioire  TTniwreeOe  de  Mirkhond,  and  in  English  by  David  Shea 
under  the  title  of  Hiitory  of  Vie  Early  Kinge  of  Persia  (London,  1882). 

MIBFUB',  a  flourishing  t.  of  India,  in  Sinde,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  IMniari,  45  m.  s. 
of  Hyderabad.  It  contains  a  fort  capable  of  accommodating  200  men,  and  which  com- 
manas  the  route  from  Hyderabad  to  Catch.  The  sunounaing  district  is  fertile  and 
well  cuUtvated.  Pop.  8,000. 

MIBBOS,  a  reflecting  suif  aoe,  usually  made  of  glass,  lined  at  the  back  with  a  brilliant 
metid,  so  as  strongly  to  reflect  tbe  Image  of  any  object  placed  before  it.  When  mirrors 
were  invented  is  ncA  known,  hut  the  use  of  a  reflecting  surface  would  become  apparent 
to  the  first  person  who  saw  his  own  image  refiected  from  water;  and  probably  for  ages 
after  tbe  civilization  of  man  commenc^.  the  still  waters  of  ponds  and  lakes  were  Uie 
only  mirrors;  but  we  read  in  the  Pentateuch  of  mirrors  of  brass  being  uped  by  tbe 
Hebrews.  Mirrors  of  bronze  were  in  very  common  use  among  the  ancient  EsypllBixii 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  of  which  many  specimens  are  preserred  In  mnseums.  Praxit- 
eles taught  the  na^  of  flilver  in  the  manufacture  of  mirrors  In  the  year  828  b.c.  Mirrors 
of  glass  were  first  made  at  Venice  in  1800;  and  judf^g  from  those  still  in  existence — of 
which  one  may  be  seen  at  Holyrood  palace,  in  the  apartments  of  queen  Mflry— they 
were  very  rude  contrivances,  compared  with  modem  ones.  It  was  not  until  167S  that  tbe 
making  of  miirors  was  Introduced  into  England.  It  is  now  a  very  important  manufac- 
ture; and  mirrors  can  be  produced  of  any  size  to  which  plate  glass  can  be  cast.  After 
the  plate  of  gUsa  la  pollfibed  on  both  sides,  it  is  laid  w  a  perfectly  level  table  of  great 
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BtrengUi  and  BoUdity,  umiallv  of  smooth  stow,  made  like  a  bnUard  table,  with  raised 
edges;  a  sbeet  or  sheets  of  tm  foil  sutflcieot  to  cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  are 
then  put  on,  and  nibbed  down  smooth,  nfter  which  the  whole  is  covered  with  quick- 
nlvcr,  which  immediately  forms  an  amalgam  with  the  tin.  The  superfluous  mercury  is 
then  run  off,  and  a  woolen  cloth  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface,  and  square  iron 
wdgbts  are  applied.  After  this  pressure  has  been  continued  a  day  and  night,  the  weights 
and  tbet^oth  are  t«moTed,and  the  glass  is  removed  to  another  table  of  wood,  with  a  movable 
top,  which  admits  of  gradually  increasing  iacliniitioa  until  the  unamalganiated  quick- 
silver has  perfectly  dramcd  away,  and  only  the  surface  of  perfect  amalgam  remains  coat- 
ing the  glass,  and  perfectly  adherent  to  it. 

Heat  is  reflected  like  light ;  so  that  a  concave  mirror  may  be  used  to  bring  rays  of  heat 
to  a  focus.  In  this  way  combustible  substances  may  be  set  on  Are  at  a  distance  from  the 
reflector  whence  liiey  receive  their  heat.  Thus  used,  a  mirror  is  called  a  burning-mir- 
ror. 

KIBTA,  a  t  of  India,  in  the  Rajpoot  state  of  Jodhpur,  stands  on  high  ground, 
near  the  source  of  a  tributary  of  the  Lnni,  330  m.  b.w.  of  BelhL  Mirta  is  supplied  with 
good  water  from  three  large  tanks.   Pop.  estimated  at  25,950. 

SIKZA,  a  contraction  of  Emir  Zadah,  "  son  of  the  prince,'.'  is,  when  prtfixed  to  the 
surname  of  tbe  Individual,  tlie  common  title  of  honor  among  the  Feraiana;  bat  when 
annexed  to  the  surname,  it  designates  a  prince  or  a  male  of  the  blood-royal. 

KISZAPUX,  a  t.  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
ri^t  bank  of  uie  Ganges,  which  is  here  half  a  mile  wide,  and  Grossed  by  a  ferry,  40  m. 
S.W.  of  BenaTCfl.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  cnrpets,  cottons,  and  alks,  and  is  tlie 
greatest  cottdn-mart  in  India.  Pop.  '72,  67,374.  The  dintrUt  of  Mirzapur.  in  tbe  North- 
wflrf  Provineen,  is  watered  by  the  Gantjes  and  the  Sone.  Lat.  98°  60'  to  25°  80'  n. ;  long. 
83°  11'  to  88°  80'  e.  At«a,  5,385  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '18.  alfflOflt  all  Hindus,  1,054,418.  The 
cbief  productions,  besides  the  usual  cereals,  arecotUHi.  lodlgo,  and  sugar.  The  climate 
is,  on  the  wliole,  unhealthy  for  Euroiicana. 

KISOEKEA'HOB  is  one  of  the  technical  divisions  of  crimes,  by  the  law  of  England 
nnJ  Ireland.  The  usual  division  of  crimes  is  Into  treason  (which  generally  stands  by 
itself,  though,  strictly  speaking,  indoded  in),  felony,  and  misdemeanor.  Tlio  offense  of 
greatest  enorinity  is  treason,  and  the  least  is  misdemeanor.  The  original  dlstincUQn 
between  felony  and  mtsdemeaaor  coasisted  in  the  consequences  of  a  conviction.  A 
party  convicted  of  felony,  if  capital,  forfeits  both  bis  real  and  personal  estate;  if  not 
capital,  his  personal  estate  only.  A  party  convicted  of  misdemeanor  forfeits  none  of  his 
property.  The  distinction  is  not  k^t  up  between  tlie  two  classes  of  crimes  by  any 
greater  severity  of  punishment  in  felony,  for  many  misdemeanors  arc  punistied  as 
severely  as  some  felonies.  But  it  has  been  the  piacUce  of  the  Ic^slature,  when  creatl^ 
new  offenses,  to  say  whether  they  are  to  be  classed  with  felony  or  misdemeanor;  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  above  IncioiuitB  attach  to  the  conviction  accradingly. 

MISDEMEANOR  {ante),  in  tlie  United  States,  is  such  a  crimtaial  act  under  commtm 
law  or  statute  as  is  not  lucluded  in  common  tew  or  statutory  felonies  and  is  not  treason. 
Tbe  tertn  does  not  include,  in  its  legtd  application,  offenses  against  police  regulations, 
city  by-laws,  and  the  like,  though  in  common  language  it  may  extend  to  any  mis- 
behavior. It  is  evident  that  what  is  a  statute-felony  in  one  state  may  be  a  misdemeanor 
in  another,  and  it  Is  therefore  impossible  to  give  a  complete  classiflcatioo  of  such  oSenses. 
lliey  may  be  crimes  i^inst  public  justice,  peace,  liealtb,  or  trade;  against  personal  or 
property  rights  of  individuals;  or  may  bo  mere  attempts  and  solidtations.  Bouvicr 
defines  the  word  as  applied  to  "all  those  crimes  and'  offenses  for  whldi  the  law  has  not 
provided  a  particular  name.  Sometimes,  but  in  this  country  rarely,  tlie  term  mt^pnMon 
is  used  to  include  all  higher  classes  of  misdemeanor.  Misdemeanor  may  be  punislied  by 
trial  brought  either  after  indictment  or  information — that  is,  presentation  by  either  a 
grand  jurv  or  a  public  prosecutor;  and  in  nrost  states  the  rule  prevaUs  that  where  felony 
IS  charged  in  the  indictment  but  the  evidence  proves  only  an  offense  amounting  to  mis- 
demeanor, convicUou  may  be  had  <A  the  latter. 

In  some  slates  It  is  provided  that  upon  acknowledgment  of  satlsftwtion  by  the  injured 
par^,  in  such  cases  as  assault  and  battery  or  malicious  mischief,  the  criminal  procedure 
atuUl,  with  the  consent  of  tbe  magistrate,  be  dropped  i  a  course  which,  obviously,  would 
be  tinpnipor  in  dealing  with  felonies. 

ICISB'VO,  a  promontory  of  the  province  of  Xaples,  9  m.  8.w.  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  promontorr  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  ailie- 
num,  including  a  vast  church  ana  theater.  Miscno  is  much  visited  on  account  of  its 
wonderful  grotto  Draconara,  and  a  curious  subterranean  building  or  labyrinth,  called  the 
Hundred  Cfiambers,  supposed  to  have  been  anciently  employed  as  dungeons. 

XIS£S£'B£,  the  name  by  which,  in  Catholic  usaire,  the  50th  psnlm  of  the  Ynlgato 
(3l8t  in  authorized  version)  Is  commonly  known.  It  is  one  of  the  so-called  "  Penitential 
pHilms,"  and  is  commonly  understood  to  have  been  composed  by  David  in  the  depth  of 
his  i^morse  for  the  double  crime  which  Uie  prophet  Katluin  rebuked  in  the  well-luiown 
imntble  (3  Sam.  xll.).  Another  opinion,  taowevOT.  attributes  this  psalm  toManasses,  or 
to  some  of  the  psolm-writera  of  the  captivity,  /Hic  Mtscrerfi  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
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in  tlie  services  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  in  the  celebrated  service  of  Tenebree,  as  per- 
formed in  the  Sixtinc  chapel  at  Rome,  it  forma,  as  cliaoted  by  tlie  pope's  choir,  one  of 
the  moat  striking  and  impressive  cliants  in  the  entire  rtfnge  of  sao^  music.  It  i»  sucg 
on  eacli  of  tlie  three  nights  in  holy  weetc  (q.v.)  on  which  the  office  of  Tenebra  is  helcC 
with  different  music  on  each  of  the  three  oocosiona,  the  three  composers  being  Bui, 
Baiui,  and  the  still  more  celebrated  AUeeri. — Hiaerer^  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
evening  services  in  Ijent,  which  U  bo  called  from  the  daring  ol  that  psalm,  and  which 
includes  a  sermon,  commonly  on  the  duty  of  sorrow  for  am. 

MIBKItTtTtK,  a  projection  on  the  under  side  of  the  seats  of  the  stalls  of  medlnval 
churches  and  chapels,- 6tc.'^  They  are  usuaUy  ornament«d  with  carved  work.  an<Lare  so 
shaped  tliat  when  the  seats  proper  are  folded  up,  they  form  a  small  scat  at  a  higher 
level,  sufficient  to  afford  some  support  to  a  person  resting  upon  It.  Aged  and  innnn 
cccleaiaatics  were  alloweil  to  use  these  during  loag  services. 

'  MZSFEA'UHCE,  in  legal  language,  means  the  doing  of  a  positive  wrong.  In  oontra- 
disti  notion  to  nonfeasaocv,  which  means  a  mere  omission.  Acts  are  sometimes  f (flowed 
with  different  legal  consequences,  according  as  they  fall  under  the  head  of  misfeasance 

or  nonfeasance. 

HISHAWA'KA,  a  village  in  n.  Indiana,  a  part  of  the  township  of  Penn,  on  the  8. 
.  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  river,  navigable  to  this  place,  and  furntshiug  good  water-power; 
pop.  70,  2,617.  It  IS  4  m.  e.  of  South  Bend,  and  11  m.  w.  of  Elkhart,  and  has  a  station 
on  the  Northwestern  Grand  Trunk  railway,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern. 
It  has  excellent  public  schools,  7  churches,  1  bank,  water-works,  ahd  important  indus- 
tries, comprising  the  manufacture  of  flour,  axes,  refrigeratoi's,  wind-mills,  pmnps,  brushes, 
furniture,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  and  a  variety  of  stores. 

laaH'KSE  BITTSB,  t|ic  root  of  Goptit  teeia  (see  Corns),  a  plant  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  on  the  borders-of  India  and  China;  of  the  nmegemis  with  th»  golden 
thread  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  not  unlilu  It  The  root  is  in  much .  use 
and  esteem  in  somepfirts  of  the  east  as  a  stomachic  and  tonic,  aod  has  begun  to  bo 
known  in  Europe.— llie  root  of  C.  'tr&btiata  is  also  used  as  a  bitter. 

XZSHVA  (from  Heb.  thatut,  to  learn;  erroneously  held  to  designate  repetition)  com 
prises  tlic  body  of  the  "  oral  law,"  or  the  Juridico-political,  civil,  and  religious  code  of 
the  Jews;  and  forms,  as  such,  a  kind  of  complement  to  the  Mosaic  or  written  law,  which 
it  explains,  nmpIiAea,  and  Immutably  fixes.  It  was  not,  however,  the  sole  authority  of 
the  schools  and  the  masters  on  which  these  explanations  and  tiie  new  ordinances  to 
which  they  gave  rise  depended,  but  rather  certain  disUnct  and  well-authenticitted  tradi- 
tions, traced  to  Mount  «nal  Itself.  No  less  were  certain  special  letters  and  Blgna  in  the 
written  law  appealed  to  In  some  cases,  as  containing  an  indication  to  the  special,  newly 
Issued,  or  fixed  prohibitions  or  rules.  See  Hai^acha.  The  Misbna  (to  which  the 
Toseftas  and  Boraithas  form  supplements)  was  finally  rt-dacted,  after  some  earlier  incom- 
plete collections,  by  Jehudah  Hanassi,  in  320  A.D.,  at  Tiberias.  It  is  mostly  written  in 
pure  Hebrew,  and  is  divided  into  six  portions  (Sedarim):  1.  Zeraim  (Seeds),  on  Agricul- 
ture; 2.  Hoed  (Feast),  on  the  Sabbath,  Festivals,  and  Fasts;  8.  Nashim  (Women),  on 
Marriage,  Divoi-ce,  etc.  (embracing  also  the  laws  on  the  Nazirship  and  vows);  4.  Nezikin 
QamogeeOi  chiefly  civil  and  penal  law  (also  oontoinlng  the  ethical  treatise  Abotb);  9. 
Kadaamm  (Sacred  Things),  Sacriflcea,  etc.;  description  of  the  Temple  of  Jerasidem, 
'  etc. ;  9.  Tehoroth  (Purifications),  on  pure  and  impure  Udngs  and  persons.  See  also 
Talxttd. 

nBnXE'BI  (corrupted  from  Merml^l-Amir,  village  of  the  Emirs),  a  t.  of  the  island 
'  of  Sicily,  in  tlie  province  of  Palermo,  7  m.  ae.  of  t»lcnnn  city.    It  is  a  stra^ling, 
poverty-stricken  town.   It  was  at  Mlsilraeri  that  Garibaldi,  in  May.  1860,  joiii^  the 
Sicilian  insurgents;  and  it  was  by  a  short  cut  from  Misilmeri  to  Faiermo,  through  the 

Sss  of  Mezzagna,  tliat  he  advanced  on  the  latter  city  and  took  It  by  a  coup  de  main. 
isilmeri  used  to  be  a  notorious  harbor  of  banditti.   Pop.  7,280. 

■XBSOLCZ',  the  principal  t.  in  the  co.  of  Borsod,  Hungaty,  dtoated  at  the  extremity 
of  a  beautiful  valley,  26  m.  n.e.  of  Erlau.  It  is  connected  with  Debreczin  by  railway, 
and  contains  numerous  churches,  two  gymnasia,  and  other  edncadonal  institutionfi. 
'  'Wine  and  melons  are  extensively  caitivated.  From  the  Iron  obtained  in  the  vlclniiy, 
the  best  steel  in  Hungaiy  Is  made.  The  chief  trade  is  in  wine.  Vop.  "70,  21,119. 

MIBNIA.   See  Meisbkn,  ante. 

XmO'MEB  is  the  giving  of  a  wrong  name  to  a  party  In  a  suit.  Formerly  the 
objection  of  misnomer  was  ofsome  importance,  bat  now  is  of  none,  as  it  is  easily  cured 
by  amendment. 

MISNOMER,  an  instance  of  erroneous  or  erratic  nomenclature,  often  fmiceeding  on 
the  laeua  a  non  lucendo  principle,  ns  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  '*  German  silver,"  which 
is  not  silver,  was  not  invented  or  discovered  by  a  Gi^man,  and  was  in  use  in 'China  ages 
ago.  Among  the  Ituge  number  of  expressions  which  may  bo  called  misnomers  tlie  fol- 
lowing are  in  common  use  In  the  English  language:  Black-lead,  which  is  compounded 
'  of  cartx>n  and  iron;  blind-worms,  whldi  are  not  oUnd;  Brazilian  grass,  wliicn  is  not 
grass,  but  strips  of  palm-lcaf,  and  comes  from  Cuba  and  not  Brazil;  Burgundy  i^tch  is 
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fiot  pitch,  but  Ib  prepared  from  franklnceiue  and  oomes  ftvin  HamburK:  catgut  Is  the 
gnt  of  sheep,  insteail  of  cnts;  cliina,  applied  to  porceli^D,  whether  Englieli.  French,  or 
of  other  c«uatrit>s;  cuttlc-booe,  'which  is  not  boue,  but  a  chalhy  deposit  cwuluiaed  in  a 
eac  occurring  in  the  l»ody  of  the  cuttle-fisU;  Cleopatra's  needle,  which  was  erected  hy 
Itaniescs  the  great,  aud  had  no  reference  to  Cleopatra;  Dutch  clocks,  made  in  Germany 
imtvad  of  Holland;  gulvaiiizcd  iron  is  not  galvanized,  hut  coated  witli  zinc  in  a  bath  of 
muriatic  acid;  Gvthic  architecture  was  not  the  architecture  of  the  Gtotba,  but  originated 
in  England  and  France  at  a  period  prior  to  the  renaissance;  Indiaus  (North  American), 
awlied  to  the  aborigines  of  America  by  the  early  voyaaers,  who  supposed  that  country 

'  to  1i>e  a  part  of  India;  Irish  stew,  a  di^  unknown  in  Ireland;  lacquer,  which  is  maife 
not  from  lac,  but  from  a  resin  obtained  frpm  a  nut-tree  (anaeai-diacea);  kid  glpves, 
which  are  mode  of  lamb,  sheep,  or  rat  skins;  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  Bilver),  so  called 
because  silver  i^.the  astrological  symbol  of  the  moon;  meerschaum  (foam  of  the  sea), 
which  is  a  compound  of  silica,  nutgnesia,  and  water;  pen,  from  the  Latin  penna,  a  wing, 
referring  to  the  qulU,  becomes  inappropriate  when  applied  to  a  fabrication  of  steel  or 
gold;  Pompey's  plllnr  was  not  erected  by  or  in  houor  of  Pompey ;  rice-paper,  which  is 
made  not  from  rice,  but  from  the  pith  of  a  Chinese  plaut  of  totally  diCtcrent  character; 
salt,  which  is  not  clieuiicallT  a  salt;  scuttle,  applied  to  opening  a  hole  in  a  ^hip,  really 
means  to  close  or  bar;  sealing-wax,  wliich  is  not  wax,  but  is  composed  of  shellac,  tur- 

~  peutine,  and  cinnabar;  slave,  which  originated  in  a  word  (Slari)  meaning  illustriouB, 
□ublc;  tube  rose,  wtiich  is  not  a  rose;  turheyH,  which  did  not  originate  in  Turkey,  but  in 
North  America;  wbulebone,  which  is  not  a  bone. 

MISPICE'EL,  a  minera]  that  occurs  Id  trimetric  crystnls  and  which  is  composed  of 
38.54  per  cent  of  Iron,  83.43  per  cent  of  arsenic,  and  31.06  per  cent  of  sulphur.  Its 
-  color  is  silver-white,  inclining  to  steel-gray;  its  hardness,  6.5  to8;  and  its  specific  gravi^, 
6  to  6.4.  Heated  In  a  tube,  it  first  yields  a  red  or  brown  sublimate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic, 
then  a  black  subHmatc  of  metallic  arsenic.  Nitric  acid'  decomposes  it,  with  separation 
of  sulphur  and  arseuious  acid ;  nitro-muriatic  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur  alone, 
which  may, be  completely  dissolved  br  prolonged  digestion.  It  is  foiud  principally  in 
crystalline  rocks,  especially  associated  with  siTver,  tla,  lead,  and  doc  ores;  and  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  white  arsenic. 

mSPBIS'IOH  is,  in  English  law,  a  clerical  error  made  in  drawing  up  a  record  of  a 
court  of  law. 

KlfREPBBBEyTA'TIOJ,  in  point  of  law,  or,  as  it  is  most  frequently  termed,  fraudu- 
lent misreprcsentution,  is  thai  kind  of  lie  for  which  courts  of  law  will  give  redress.  It 
consists  In  a  willful  falsehood  as  to  some  material  thing  connected  or  not  with  some  coutract ; 
the  object  being  that  tlie  party  deceived  should  act  upon  it  as  true.  The  legal  result  is,  that  if 
the  lutr^  so  relying  on  Its  truth  and  acting  on  It  mSxr  damage,  be  can  sue  the  deceirer  for 
such  damage.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  deceit  or  misrepresentation  must 
have  reference  to  some  contract,  or  arise  out  of  some  confidential  relation  between  the 
parties,  and  tliat  the  party  making  it  should  have  some  private  interest  to  serve ;  but  this  is 
mistlike;  and  recent  cases  have  eatablLdied,  that  if  a  person  willfully — i.e.,  either  not 
knowing  anything  at  ail  one  way  or  the  other  about  the  matter,  or  knowing  the  real  truth, 
misrepresent  something  with  the  intention  that  a  stranger  should  act  on  such  misrepreaen* 
tation,  and  such  stranger  does  so  act  on  it,  and  suffer  damace,  then  the  right  of  action 
accrueeto  the  decdvcd  party.  Oneiemarkable  exception  to  this  doctriue,  however,  occurs 
In'the  case  of  the  contract  of  marri^e.  where  either  iMrty  has  In  general  no  remedy  what- 
ever against  the  other  for  misrepresentations  as  to  bis  or  her  property,  connections,  etc. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  mterepresentation  should  be  made  in  writing,  in  order  to  ^ve 
rise  to  the  nctinc,  except  in  caaea'where  tlie  party  gives  representations  us  to' the  conduct, 
credit,  ability,  trade,  or  dealinim  of  a  tliird  party,  iu  order  that  such  third  party  ahull 
obtain  credit  money,  or  goods  thereby.  The  doctrine  misrepresentation  has  acquired 
great  consequence  of  late,  owing  lo  the  extendon  of  the  aygtesn  of  jdnt-stock  companies, 
and  the  practice  of  the  directora  and  oflOcers  publishing  or  bdng  parties  to  fraudulent 
reports,  acmunts.  and  circuhtrH  as  to  the  credit  and  stability  of  such  mtdertakinge.  It 
is  now  settled,  that  not  only  every  director,  but  every  clerk  in  tlie  eervice  of  the  direc- 
tors, who  knowingly  and  willfully  concurs  and  takes  a  part  in  publishing  or  circulating 
such. false  reports,  whereby  strangers  are  led  to  believe  and  act  on  them,  and  thereby 
suffer  pecuniarr  loss,  is  liable  to  an  action  of  damages  at  the  suit  of  such  strangers.  It 
is  also  a  geoeral  rule  affecting  contracts  (other  than  marriage),  that  misrepresentation  in 
some  material  point  bearing  on  the  contract,  and  likely  to  Induce  the  party  to  enter  into 
.such  contract,  will  render  the  contract  void;  but  Iu  order  tomake  a  tnfling  misrepresen- 
tation have  the  same  effect,  the  party  must  wairant  such  representadon  to  be  true;  in 
. which  ooae,  whetiier  trifliag  or  not.  or  whetber  willful  or  not,  a  misrepresentation  avoids 
the  contract;  and  this  is  generally  the  cose  in  contracts  of  life  and  fire  insurance. 
Against  such  a  practice  loixi  .St.  Ireonards  lately  remonstrated,  as  one  involving  great 
hardship  to  the  class  of  insurers,  who,  after  paying  premiums  for  years,  find  at  last  their 
security  gone.  Another  class  of  fraudulent  misrepresentations,  of  great  consequence, 
and  now  woitght  within  the  criminal  law  to  a  large  extent,  is  that  of  counterfeiting  trade- 
mariLS,  as  to  ^ch,  see  Tradb-Mabxs.  _  , 
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ICI68A  DZ  TO'c£,  a  tenii  used  in  the  art' of  ^g^og,  mcanlDg  the  gndoal  swelling  and 

again  dimiaishiDg  of  the  sound  of  the  voice  on  a  note  of  long  uuration. 

1Q8SAL,  the  volume  contflinin^  the  pravers  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 
Anciently,  considerable  variety  in  minor  detiuls  prevailed  among  the  books  in  use  in  diflfer- 
cnt  countries,  and  even  tn  different  churches  of  the  same  country.  With  tlie  view  of  re- 
Btoriiigunifonnity,  the  pope,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  1570.ordered 
that  ail  churches  which  had  not,  for  a  clearly  ascertained  period  of  200  years,  enjoyed  an 
unioterrapted  use  of  a  peculiar  service-book  of  their  own,  sliould  lieucefoitb  adopt  the 
Roman  missal.  Of  this  exemptioiii  sevoal  churches  in  Oemiuny,  France,  and  even  in  Italy, 
availed  themselves;  but  In  later  times  the  great  majority  have  conformed  to  the  Romau  use. 
The  Roman  missRl  lias  twice  since  that  qate  been  subjected  to  revision  and  correction — 
■in  1604  by  Clement  YIIL,  and  in  1684  by  Urban  Vlll.  The  latter  recension  still  cou- 
tinues  in  use.  Tlie  missals  of  the  oriental  rites  differ  from  that  of  the  Roman  church, 
each  having  for  the  most  part  its  own  proper  form.   See  LmmoT, 

HtSSAL  {ante),  Lat  mmaU  plenarium  or  plenarinm,  the  book  which  contains  the 
ritual  for  the  celebration  of  the  various  masses  of  the  Roman  church,  was  called  In  the 
early  western  church  taeramentarium,  but  at  that  time  it  cont&ined  only  parts  of  what 
is  now  Included  in  the  missal.  Those  copies  whldi  contained  the  Rospel&  tlie  sacramen- 
tary,  prayers,  prefaces,  benedictions,  the  canon,  lectionary,  epistles  itnu  the  antiphun 
were  called  plenan;  but  commonly  these  parts  of  the  missal  were  in  separate  Tolumea. 
The  entire  missal  was  required  when  the  priests  began  to  say  low  masses.  The  eariiest 
€K}thic  or  Galilean  missals  of  the  6th  c.  contained  only  the  canon,  prayers,  and  prefaced, 
which  were  recited  by  the  bishop  or  priest;  afterwards,  those  of  anuill  churches  hud  the 
.  Introit,  g^^ual,  alleluia,  offertory,  saactus  and  communion.  To  meet  a  general  desire 
for  an  emendation  of  the  missal  it  was  decided  by  the  council  of  Trent,  after  a  protracted 
discussion,  to  recommend  to  the  pope  the  reform  of  the  breviary,  missat,  and  rituals. 
He  consented, and  the  work  was  begun  in  Rome  under  Pius  IV.,  and  finished  under  Pius  V. 
in  1570.  The  new  missal  consists  of  an  introduction,  three  parts,  and  an  appendix.  Tlio 
introduction  gives  the  calendar  and  the  general  rubrics;  the  three  parts  give  the  formu- 
laries for  the  successive  services  of  the  year,  those  for  the  celebrulJon  of  the  mass  ou 
special  feasts  of  saints,  etc.;  the  appendix  gives  the  annual  mass,  masses  for  the  dead, 
some  benedictions,  and  masses  for  certain  prescribed  feasts. — In  the  English  church 
'before  the  lefoimation  the  missals  were  very  different,  and  even  after  the  compilation  of 
the  Roman  missal,  the  English  were  generally  used;  but  at  the  end  of  the  16th  c.  the 
Jesuits  forced  the  Roman  missal  upon  the  Roman  CathoUc  cbtuches  of  En^and.  Before 
the  invention  of  printins,  the  missals  were  elegantly  written,  ornamented  with  beautifur 
initials,  and  superbly  boimd.  In  the  18th  c.  large  letters  were  used  in  writing  the 
missals. 

MISBAU'KEE,  a  co.  in  central  Michigan,  drained  by  Clam  lake,  Muskratlake,  and 
the  headwaters  of  the  Muskugun.  Manistee,  and  Clam  rivers;  676  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  1558 
— 994  of  American  birth.  Its  sui'face  is  considered  fertile,  is  generally  levu,  with  a  laigo 
proportion  of  timber  laud,  and  very  thinly  settled.    Capital,  XiOke  City. 

MISSINNIP'PI  RIVER.    See  CstmcHiLL  RrvEn,  ante. 

MISSION,  a  term  used  by  Roman  Catholics  and  English  and  American  ritualists  in 
a  sense  eimilar  to  the  word  revivai.  Among  Roman  Catholics  a  mission  consists  of  special 
reti^ous  Ki;rvices  conducted  generally  by  one  who  has  no  parish,  and  belongs  to  a  monas- 
tic order.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  modern.  In  the  church  of  England  and  the  VtcV 
estaat  Episcopal  chnxch  In  Ihe  United  States  the  word  denotes  "a  series  of  services  In 
which  prayer,  praise,  preaching,  and  personal  exhortation  are  the  main  features,  and  ts 
intended  to  call  souls  to  repentance  and  faith,  and  deeoen  the  spiritual  life  in  the  faith- 
ful." It  is  held  in  a  parish  or  several  parishes  under  tiie  direction  of  the  rector,  or  br 
some  experienced  prii-st  '<^om  he  obtains  io  assist  him.  "  Its  themes  are  heaven,  h«U. 
the  judgment,  sin,  the  atonement  for  sin,  God's  justice  and  God's  mercy."  "  The  pur- 
pose Is  the  proclamaUon  of  the  old  foundations  of  faith  and  repentance  to  souls  steeped 
in  woridllness  and  forgetful  of  their  destiny,  whether  they  be  the  souls  of  the  baptizct)  or 
the  unbaptized."  The  usual  timeforthe  "  misdon"  Is  Ilect..  In  England  it  has  been  a 
custom  for  several  years,  and  Is  approved  by  the  bishops,  who  prescribe  no  rules  for  its 
observance,  but  leave  it  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  clergy.  It  is  not  yet  favored  by 
many  In  the  I^Iscopal  church  In  the  United  States.  In  Uiese  services  the  prayers  are, 
or  at  least  may  be  In  part,  extemporaneous;  much  preaching  is  allowed,  and  the  preach- 
ing is  earnest,  personal,  nnd  practical;  familiar  hymns  and  tunes  are  used,  and  the  sing- 
ing is  congregational.    The  Churdt  Jmtmaland  Ootpel  Metaenger  tuYon  the  "  miaeton." 

XISUOVB,  enterprises  of  the  Christian  church  for  the  conversion  of  the  nations  to 
Christianity,  br  sending  to  them  teachers  called  mimonaria. 

The  first  Christians  dlspli^ed  great  zeal  In  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen; 
Christian  teachers  continued  to  go  forth  for  this  purpose  Into  heathen  countries  until 
niiout  the  0th  c,  and  although  other  and  less  worthy  means  were  too  often  employed,  the 
labors  of  Palladius  in  Ireland,  of  Columba  in  Scotland,  of  Augustine  in  England,  of 
Gfllttis  and  Emmeran  In  Alcmannia,  of  Eilian  In  Bavaria,  of  Wlllibrod  in  Franconln,  of 
Swldvirt  in  Friesland,  of  Siegfried  in  Sweden,  of  Bonlfiwe  In  Thuringla  and  Saxony,  of 
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Adalbert  in  Prussia,  of  Cyril  and  Hethodius  amongst  the  Slavonians,  and  of  many  such 
early  missionaries,  were  uDouestionably  vety  Instrumental  in  the  extension  of  Christian- 
ity in  Europe.  Aiter  the  Taormation,  the  Roman  Catholic  dmrch,  roused  to  activitT  tty 
Its  loflses  and  dangers,  not  only  sent  forth  missionaries  to  eonflrm  Its  adherents  In  Prot- 
e«tant  countries,  and  to  win  back  Protestants,  but  also  sought  to  repair  its  losses  by  new 
acquisitions  from  the  vast  domain  of  heathenism.  With  this  view,  the  Congr^atio  do 
PrvpagandA  Fide  was  constituted  by  Gr^ory  XV.  in  1B23,  and  tlie  CoUegivm  de  Propa- 
gandd  (see  Pbopaoanda)  by  Urban  VIIJ.  in  1627,  and  in  a  number  of  places  iusti- 
tutioDs  called  tminariet  were  established  for  the  training  of  missionaries.  Jesuit 
raisaionarios  earnestly  prosecuted  their  work  amon^  the  Indians  of  South  America,  from 
the  middle  cS  the  lOth  c.  to  the  middle  of  the  lath,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the 
PortuKuese  and  Spanish  governments,  because  their  political  power  had  become  too  for- 
midame.  They  are  accused  of  administering  baptism  with  too  great  readiness;  but  they 
were  certainly  successful  in  extending  civilization  amongst  the  Indians,  particnlarly  of 
Paraguay.  Jesuit  missions  to  India  and  Japan  were  founded  by  Francis  Xavier  (q.v.) 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  In  Japan,  the  missionaries  made  great  progress  at 
first;  and  in  1582  they  boas^ted  of  100,000  converts,  200  chtuxhes,  and  59  religious  houses 
of  their  order  in  that  empire ;  but  ere  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  the  whole  work  itod  been 
overthTown,  and  every  missionary  expelled.  In  China  dmilar  rapid  success  was  enjoyed, 
and  was  followed  by  a  umilar  period  of  persecution,  although  the  destruction  enected 
was  more  partial  than  in  Japan,  and  the  cliurch  of  Rome  coutinucd  to  subsist  in  China, 
its  missiontuies  and  members  enduring  great  hardships,  and  many  of  them  evincing  their 
sincority  even  by  their  death.  There  are  not  a  few  Roman  Catholics  in  China  at  the 
present  time.  In  AliysSinla;  also,  the  Jesuits  made  great  progress  in  tlie  17th  c,  and  for 
a  time  attained  great  power  in  the  countiy;  but  their  interference  in  political  matters  led 
to  their  complete  expulsion.  In  the  17tn  c.  the  Jesuits  boasted  of  tlie  vast  success  of 
their  mission  in  Hadura,  a  province  of  southern  India;  but  it  was  found  to  bo  rather 
appanat  tlutn  real,  and  to  have  been  attained  by  a  compromise  of  Christianity  and  the 
employmentof  unwOTtliy  means,  so  that,  after  long  contests  in  the  papal  court,  a  decision 
was  pronounced  against  the  Jesuits,  and  their  connection  with  Madura  was  dissolved  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  centuiy. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  refoimniion,  the  Protesbint  church  seems  to  have  Iiecn 
little  sensilfle  of  the  duty  of  laboring  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity;  nor  was  it 
until  the  present  century  that  missionary  zeal  began  to  bo  laively  developed.  la  the 
middle  of  the  17th  c.  (1947),  indeed,  an  act  of  the  English  paniament  established  the 
Bodetyfor  Pn^agating  ffie  Qotpel  in  Fhre^n  Pai%  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  (1698) 
the  &aety  for  Promoting  Christian  rKtunoledge  was  established.  A  few  mlssionwies 
labored  with  zeal  and  success  among  the  North  American  Indians,  in  which  field  ttto 
names  of  Eliot  and  Mayheware  particularly  distinguished  in  the  17th  c,  and  that  of 
Brainerd  in  the  18ih ;  but  the  commencement  of  more  systematic  and  continuous  mission- 
aty  enteiprise  may  be  reckoned  from  tlte  establishment  of  the  Srst  Protestant  mission  to 
In(Ua,  which  did  not  take  place  liU  the  beginning  of  the  18lh  c.,  when  ^irtholomew 
Ziegenba1|;  and  another  were  sent  thitlier  by  Frederick  lY.  of  Denmark,  and  settled  in  a 
ranidl  terntory  tlien  belonging  to  Denmark  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  fnission  in 
the  s.  of  India  soon  received  the  support  of  the  English  Society  for  I^vmoting  CkrUiian 
Knov^edge,  and  was  maintained  and  extended  chiefly  by  that  society  during  the  whole  of 
the  18th  centurr.  Amongst  the  missionaries  who  labored  in  thisfleld,  the  name  of  Swnrtz 
is  particularly aislinguisned;  and  the'success  whicli  attended  his  exertions,  and  tlie  influ- 
ence wWcli  he  acquired  in  the  country,  ■"■ere  rqimlly  remarkable.  He  died  In  1798. 
Knee  that  time,  the  missionary  work  in  the  s.  of  India  has  been  carried  on  with  contin- 
ued succen,  and  by  the  missionaries  of  a  numt)er  of  societies.  Greater  pr(>grc88  has 
been  mode  tiiere  than  in  any  other  part  of  India,  nor,  Indeed,  was  the  work  commenced 
in  any  other  part  of  India  till  aliuost  a  century  later. — The  Moravian  church  early 
tfntered  upon  missionary  enterprise,  and  was  the  first  Protestant  church  which  did  so  in 
its  united  or  corporate  characfer;  and  veiy  successful  missions  of  the  United  Brethren 
were  planted  in  the  18th  c.  at  Hie  cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Labra- 
dor. Greenland  bad  previously  been  made  the  field  of  similar  entemrise  by  missionaries 
from  Norway.  The  misdoa  to  Greenland  was  founded  Hansl^do  (q.v.)  in  1731, 
and  has  liecn  maintained  to  the  present  day.  Its  success  has  been  such,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Greenhmders  have  now  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  much  of  the 
rudeness  of  their  former  manner  of  life  has  disappeared. — Towards  the  close  of  Uic  IStli 
c,  some  of  the  great  missionorv  societies  still  existing  in  England  were  formed — the 
Baptitt  Miationary  Society  in  1792,  the  London  Mimonary  Society  in  1795.  About  the 
same  time  the  British  and  Foreign  BiMe  Society  and  the  Seligious  TYaet  Society  were 
formed,  "which  have  co-operated  with  all  the  missionary  societies  as  most  important  aux- 
iliariea  The  Sadist  Missionary  Society.  Immediately  after  Its  formation,  sent  missionaries 
to  tlie  n.  of  India.  Dr.  Carey  was  one  of  its  first,  and  also  one  of  its  most  eminent 
missionaries.  India  is  now  a  4eld  of  Idbor  for  many  missionary  societies,  not  only  of 
Britain,  bnt  also  of  America  and  of  ttie  continent  of  Europe 

The  London  Missionary  Society  wnt  its  first  missionaries  >o  the  South  Sea  islands,  and 
the  mission  was  maintained  forabout  16  years,  amidst  manv  difilcultics.  without  any  sppar* 
eat  BoccosB;  hat  its  success  was  afterward  great  and  rapid,  first  in  Tahiti,  and  antoward 
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in  other  islands,  bo  that  now  many  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  are  entirely  Christian. 
The  Iiondon  TDissionary  society  soon  entered  also  upon  other  flelds  of  labor,  and  now 
maintains  missions  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  at  first  composed  of  members  of 
almost  all  Protestant  denumiiiations ;  but  the  formatiou  of  other  societies,  and  the  engage- 
meat  of  churches  as  such  in  niissiouaiy  enterprise^— as  the  Wesleyen  Methodist  churcii 
—have  left  this  society  now  in  a  great  measure  to  the  English  indepcudeDts.  One  of  the 
most  Important  societies  founded  during  tlie  mvsent  century,  tne  Church  Mutionarjf 
Ouetety,  formed  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Englaod,  has  sent  forth  missionaries  to 

'  many  fields.  They  have  been  particularly  successful  in  New  Zealand,  the  w.  of  Africa, 
had  about  Hudson  s  bay  ;  and  tJiey  recently  entra^d  Abyssinia.  Tbe  various  churches  in 
Scotland  also  support  vigorous  mission  agencies.   The  late  Dr.  Livingstone,  of  the  Lou- 

:  don  missionary  soiiiety,  explored  vast  regions  in  Cpnlrul  Africa.  Fired  b^  his  example,  *- 
the  friends  of  missions  in  Scotlatid  subscribed  £12,000  to  found  Livingatonia,  a  memorial 
mission  station  oa  lake  Nyussa,  under  the  management  of  tbe  Free  Church  forekb  mia* 
dons  committee;  and  an  expedition  arrived  there  and  established  itself  in  18TS.  various 
other  missionary  societies,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  selected  stations  in  the  region 
of  the  great  lakes.  Tbe  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  missions  in  many  parts  of  tbe  world. 
The^  have  been -particularly  successful  iu  the  Fiji  islands,  and  in  parts  of  the  w.  of 
Africa. — T]iG  American.  Board  of  CommiMiomrt  for  Fpreiga  Mxmont  formed,  in  1810. 
and  was  soon  followed  by  other  missionaiy  societies  in  America,  some  of  which  rival 
those  of  Kritdu  in  magnitude  and  importance.  One  of  tlie  first  enterprises  of  the  Ameri- 
can board  was  the  mission  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  founded  in  1819,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  general  Cbristinnization  of  these  islands,  and  iu  their  civilization  to  a  degree 
which,  considering  the  shortness  of  the  time,  ma^  well  be  regarded  with  admirntion. 
Tlic  American  Baj^iM  Mutuary  Soeieiy  lias  occupied  Burmah  and  tbe  eastern  pcitinKuta 
as  one  of  ita  principal  spheres  of  labor,  and  tliere  its  misdonai'ies  have  enjoyed  tcuiark- 
able  success  in  the  Cliri»tiunizalion  and  civilization  of  the  people  called  Karens.  Protes- 
tant raissiooary  societies  Iiave  also  been  formed  on  the  coutment  of  Europe^  of  which  ilip 
first  was  thitt  of  Basel,  in  1816,  and  the  next  was  that  of'Berlin,  in  182S;  and  some  of 
these  have  also  maiutaiced  successful  missions  in  heathen  countries.  Tlie  inslaocts  of 
.most  marked  and  expensive  success  of .  missions  are  those  which  have  been' already 
noticed,  and  that  of  Madagascar,  where  missionaries  of  the  London  missiouaiy  society 
enjoyed  the  protection  and  favor  of  king  Radama  I.,  and  the  church  planted  by  tliera 
continued  to  exist,  notwithstanding  severe  persecution,  and  tbe  martyrdom  of  not  a  few 
of  its  members,  during  the  next  relcn,  and  is  a  wonderfully  flourlsliing  church  at  the 
present  day.  Iu  tlie  s.  of  Africa,  also,  important  results  have  been  attained.  Access 
IMS  recently  ticcn  obtmned  to  China,  and  a  number  of  Protestant  churches  and  societies 
have  entered  enci^etically  upon  that  field.  Preparation  had  been  previous^  made  for  - 
this,  by  missionary  labors  amongst  the  Chinrae  in  the  eastern  peninsula,  and  bv  llic 
study  of  the  language,  the  compilation  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  tlie  transmtlon  < 
of  the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  language.  Indeed,  it  must  be  reckoned  as  amouc  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  mankind  by  Christian  missionaries  In  modem  times,  that  they  liavc  not 
only  translated  tbe  Bible  and  other  religious  books  into  many  languages,  but  have 
reduced  many  barbarous  tongues  to  wrttiog,  and  have  prepared  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries, thereby  contribuling  not  a  little,  independently  of  their  highest  aim,  to  tlic 
promotion  of  knowledge,  civilization,  and  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

The  progress  of  Chiwan  misdon^  to  Moliammedan  countries  has  liitherto  been  very 
small,  although  numerous  converts  from  Mohammedanism,  as  well  ns  from  heathenism, 
have  been,  made  In  India.  Of  late,  some  have  thought  they  observed  a  movement  among 
'the  Muhammcdans  of  India,  apparently  tending  toward  Christianity;  but  at  the'  same 
time  there  has  been  a  new  awakening  of  Mohammedanism  itself  in  the  eastern  peninsula 
and  the  islands  of  the  Malayan  archipetaso.  Missions  to  tlie  Jews  haye  for  several 
years  engaged  not  a  little  of  the  attontibn  en  some  portions  of  the  Christian  church,  par- 
ticularly in  England  and  Scotland.  Hissious  have  been  planted  In  places  where  Jews 
are  numerous,  and  already  with  conidderable  success. 

MISSIONS,  CHRISTIAN,  FOREIGN  (onfo).  The  foundation  of  the  work  of  mis- 
rions  ia  tbe  command  of  Christ  given  to  bis  disciples  immediately  before  his  ascension, 
"  Go  ye  into  all  tlie  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. "  Tracing  the  apostles 
and  early  Christians  In  their  fulfillment  of  this  command,  we  find  nt  tbe  close  of  the 
1st  c.  many  large  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  islands  of 
the  HedltemDean,  and  in  Northern  Africa.  In  the  beginning  of  the  3d  c.  the  pcr- 
secutor  Pliny,  in  bis  official  report  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  says:  "  Many  persons  of  every 
rank  are  accused  [of  Christianity],  Nor  hns  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  pervaded 
cities  only,  but  the  villages  and  open  country."  Justin  Martyr,  a.d.  106,  says,  "  There 
1b  not  a  nation,  Greek  or  barbarian,  among  whom  prayers  and  tbanksgivinga  are'  not 
offered  to  the  Father  and  Creator  in  tbe  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus."  Tertullian,  in  bis 
"Apology"  about  the  middle  of  tbe  2d  c.  says,  "Thouf!^  of  yesterday,  we  have 
'  filled  every  aphm  of  life — the  exchange,  thti  camp,  the  populace,  the  palace,  the  fonim. " 
Such  an  extendon  of  ChrifAianity  hi  the  &oe  of  stripes,  Imprisonment,  and  dnitli.  speaks 
strongly  for  the  misdonoir  zeal  of  those  early  times.  During  the  3d  and  8d  centuries 
ve  find  that  miasionories  have  been  succeBsful  In  Qaul,  touthern  Qenna^,  AraUa,  and 
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lEUitopIo.  I^rly  In  fho  4th  c.  Constantine,  constr^ned  1^  the  preTalence  of  Christianity 
among  alt  classes  of  his  people,  immediatelT  snbseqtieDt  to  the  terrible- persecution  by 

Diocletian,  published,  a.d.  813,  Ids  edict  of  toleration  tbrou^outtbe  Roman  empire. 
There  is  evidence  tliat  the  Nestorians  be^n  in  the  4tb  c.  and  for  a  thousand  years 
carried  on  missions  in  central  and  eastero  Asia.  But  no  missions  were  more  succeasful 
in  these  early  times  tlian  those  from  Ireland  to  coutitrental  Europe  in  tlie  5th  and  6th 
ccQturies.  In  the  6th  c,  the  gospel  was  preached  in  Ireland  by  Patrick,  who,  born  of 
Christian  parents,  and  instructed  In  the  gospel,  having,  been  twice  taken  captive  by 
pirates,  and  carried  to  Ireland  ai  a  slave,  felt  impelled,  after  escaping  tlie  second  time, 
to  return  to  tlie  land  of  his  bondage,  and  malte  known  there  the  gospel.  .  He  preached 
with  such  power  tliat  the  island  became  nominally  Christian  before  his  death.  Born  in 
France,  or  in  Scotland,  he  was  ordained  in  France;  he  seems  to  have  liad'uo  close  attach- 
ment to  the  Roman  church;  and  his  successors  long  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  pope  to 
bring  them  under  (X)ntn)l.  He  established  schools  for  educating  the  people  in  the 
gospel,  and  for  training  a  native  ministry  and  missionaries.  At  his  death  there  were  in 
Ireland  many  of  these  institutions,  from  which  inlsdonaries  went  forth  in  the  6th  and 
7tb  centuries  to  evangelize  the  barbarians  of  central  Eur^.  Here  also  th^  c^bllshed 
nuny  schools,  one  of  which  was  at  Erfurt,  where  Luther  studied  ceuturies  later. 
Columba  went  in  the  6th  c.  from  tlie  institution  of  Bangor,  Ireland  (sometimes  con- 
founded with  Bangor  in  Wales),  with  13  associates,  founded  tlie  celebrated  school  in 
lono,  which  attaint  a  high  reputation  for  biblical  studies,  and  from  which  missionaries 
went  to  the  northern  and  southern  Picts  of  Scotland,  to  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  and 
to  Uie  European  continent.  Columbanus  from  tlie  same  institution  took  18  young 
men,  and  carried  the  gospel  to  the  Burgundians,  Franks,  Swiss,  and  Italians;  also  to 
the  BBTOrians  and  other  Oermanic  nations.  His  pupil  Qallus,  also  an  Irishman,  was  the 
apostle  of  Bwltzerland.  Neander  says  that  when  Columbanus  entered  Germany  at  the 
close  of  the  7th  c.  it  was  almost  wholly  heathen,  but  liefore  720  the  gospel  had  been 
proclaimed  by  himself  and  Jiis  countrymen,  and  "  at!  the  Qerman  tribes  were  obedient 
to  ^e  faith  as  taught  by  the  Irish  missionaries."  "Their  teachings,"  as  shown  by 
Ebr&rd,  "consisted  in  raiding  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  text,  translating  them 
wherever  they  went,  expounding  them  to  the  congregations,  and  recommending  their 
diligent  perusal.  These  were  their  onlv  rule  of  faith."  These  missions  and  institutions 
were  in  the  8tli  c.  absorbed  by  the  Itoman  church,  and  in  the  ISth-c.  the  Irish  clergy 
were  subjected  to  Its  sway.  Iceland,  Christianized  in  the  10th  c,  sent  out  missionaries  in 
the  exploring  ships  of  the  Norsemen,  and  is  believed  to  have  carried  the  first  knowledge 
of  Christ  to  the  Greenlandeis  in  the  13th  centurr. 

Returning  to  the  Roman  empire  we  find  that  the  cessation  of  persecution,  though 
most  just  and  bencflcent,  opened  the  way  for  evils  which  hitherto  had  lacked  opportu- 
nity of  development.  The  stato  having  become  reconciled  to  the  church,  tlie  church  in 
turn  iKCome  reconciled  to  the  state,  caught  its  spirit  and  imitated  Its  modes.  Christ  had 
mid  to  his  ^sciples,  "  The  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  authoritv,  but  ft  shall  not  bo 
BO  amongyou.  The  chnrcu  lost  alglit  of  this,  and  pastors,  who  had  hitherto  served  the 
Aqek,  and  won  honor- by  Chetr  service,  benm  to  change  the  crook  Into  the  rod.  ^Not  at 
once,  or  rapidly,  but  gradually  the  spirit  of  domination  grew.  'Those  who  gained  powei 
sought  to  extend  It  by  increasing  the  number  of  nominal  converts,  and  proselytisq 
rather  than  conversion  became  the  passion  of  the  time.  Gregory  the  Great  in  096  seni 
Augustine  with  40  monks  to  effect  the  couversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Irish  mis 
sinns  from  the  school  of.Iona  had  already  introduced  the  gospel  along  the  eastern  ahorea 
of  England.  Ethctbert,  king  of  Kent,  had  married  a  Christian  princess,  and  yielding  U> 
the  eloquence  of  Augustine,  or  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  was  baptized,  Many  of  hij 
subjects  followed  his  example,  10,000  being  received  into  tlie  church  on  one  occasion. 
Ausrustlnc  was  made  archbishop,  and  ctstoied  to  govern  the  older  Christian  churches,  as 
well  as  his  own  converts.  Those  churches  indignantly  objected,  saying,  "We  are  all 
prepared  to  hearken  to  the  pope  of  Rome  and  to  every  pious  Christian,  so  as  to  manifest 
to  all  perfect  charity.  Wliat  other  duty  we  owe  to  him  whom  you  call  pope,  we  do  not 
know.  The  influence  of  Augustine  with  the  Saxon  kings,  hflworer,  gave  him  the 
advantage  in  the  contest,  and  before  the  Nbrman  invasion  few  ventured  to  dissent  from 
tiie  Roman  forms  of  worship.  In  718  Gregory  II.  sent  Boniface  to  Germany,  not  so 
much,  to  convert  heathen  as  to  bring  over  to  the  Roman  see  the  chordies  which  had 
received  the  gospel  through  missionaries  from  Ireland,  Burgundy,  and  Byzantium. 
Thenceforwara  the  secular  arm  Was  Often  used  for  the  extension  of  the  fiuth,  and  where 
power  was  lacking  for  coercion,  resort  was  often  had  to  other  measures  which  were  at 
utter  variance  with  the  spirit  of  ChristlanlQr. 

Before  the  close  of  the  14th  c.  not  only  was  nearly  all  of  Europe  nominally  Christian,  but 
Mongolia,  Tartaiy,  Persia,  and  Ciilna  had  been  visited  and  greatly  influenced  by  trishopa 
«Dd  iriars  sent  out  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  discovery  of  America  in 
1493  and  the  doubting  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  opened  the  way  for  missions  in  new 
fields.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  prosecuted  their  voyages  of  discovery,  of  traffic,  or 
of  conques^  taking  with  them  missionaries  authorized  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
natives.  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  parts  of  India  were  among  the  coun- 
tries thus  visited.  The  institution,  in  15S0.  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  who  pledged  them- 
wlvea  to  gowbererer  the  pope  mij^t  send  them,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  nuesions  among 
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the  heathen.  In  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Kew  Granada,  Jesuits,  Franciecana,  Dominicans,  and 
AugustiaLuns  vied  with  each  other  in  civilizing  the  wild  tribes.  In  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India,  the  Jesuits  were  equally  dtll- 

feot.  The  inquisition  was  resorted  to  not  only  to  restore  heretics  but  to  enforce  conversion, 
t  has  been  common  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  shield  itself  from  blame  in  this 
respect  hj  saving  that  it  gave  over  the  incorrigible  to  the  secular  authorities  for  punish- 
ment; but  it  IS  well  understood  that  the  secular  authorities  were  under  tlie  control  and 
did  the  bidding  of  the  church.  It  is  believed  that  In  these  days  the  church  of  Christ  is 
learning  again  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  that  persecution,  formerly  not  unknown  in  any 
sect  of  the  church,  will  hereafter  be  left  to  heathen  powers. 

In  1608  the  French  establlslied  prosperous  missions  among  the  Indians  of  Korth 
America.  In  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries  uiwuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  Christian  cliurch  of  Abyssinia,  which  for  more 
than  1000  years  had  maiotaiued  an  independent  existence.  At  last,  in  1859.  the  king  of 
Tigr6  in  Abjyssinia,  with  50,000  of  his  subjects,  imited  with  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
Roman  CsthoUcs  now  have  considerable  missions  in  China,  An  am,  India,  in  Sene* 
gambia.  Natal,  and  amon^  the  Qallas  in  Central  Africa,  In  some  of  the  islands  in  Poly- 
nesia, and  among  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

In  begiouing  an  account  of  Protestant  missions  it  is  proper  to  allude  to  the  sending 
of  14  pastors  from  Gkneva  by  Calvin  in  1555,  at  the  request  of  Nldiolas  Durand,  to  Join 
the  colony  of  French  Protestants  whom  he  bad  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  Brazil. 
Duratid  Joined  the  church  of  Rome,  put  to  death  three  of  the  Gknevun  teachers,  and 
drove  others  back  to  Europe,  the  Portuguese  massacring  the  remaining  colonists.  In 
1S59  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden  established  a  mission  among  his  subjects  io  Lapland, 
which  was  maintained  for  some  years.  The  Protestant  settlers  of  New  England  had, 
according  to  their  own  account,'  for  onc  of  titicir  alms  in  coming  to  this  countiy,  "  above 
all,  that  of  extending  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  lands  where  Christ  is  not  named." 
The  charter  granted  to  the  Plymouth  colony  bythe  kiuff recognizes  this  *' worthy  dispo- 
sition" of  the  petitioners,  and  thanks  God  for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  "so  liopeful 
awork"as  the  "conversion  of  savages"  to  "civil  society  and  the  Christian  religion." 
In  1621  elder  Robert  Cushman,  wriuog  to  England,  reports  the  Indians  as  favorably 
disposed  to  religion  and  humanity,  and  some  oitbe  natives  giving  evidence,  living  and 
dying,  of  conversion  to  God.  The  diarter  given  by  Charles  I.  in  1628  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  declares  that  "  to  win  the  natives  of  that  country  to  the  knowledge  nnd 
obedience  of  the  only  true  God  and  Savior  of  mankind  and  the  Christian  taiih,  m  our 
royal  intention  and  the  adventurers'  free  profession.  Is  the  principal  end  of  the  planta- 
tion." The  seal  of  the  colony  had  as  its  device  the  figure  of  an  Indian  with  a  label  in 
his  mouth,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  Macedonian  ciy,  "Come  over  and  help  usl" 
This  object  was  kept  in  view,  though  the  settlers  were  harassed  by  the  hiirdships  and 
struggles  incident  to  their  condition,  and,  ns  circumstances  allowed,  carried  out  in  the 
lives  of  those  first  settlers,  and  it  bore  fruit  in  the  Christian  walk  of  converts.  In  1643 
Tliomas  Hayhew  began  lat)ors  among  the  Indians  of  3Eart}u's  Vinc|Tard  and  NaBtuckct> 
and  Ave  generations  of  that  family  furnished  pastors  for  the  churches  so  gathered.  In 
1646  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Indians,  and  the  same  year  the  celebrated  John  Eliot  began  to  labor  among 
them.  In  1649  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  In  New  EngTiind  was  formed  in 
England,  which  aided  in  the  support  of  Eliot,  Mayhew,  Bourn,  and  other  missionaries 
among  the  Indians.  A  settlement  of  praying  Indians  was  soon  formed,  and  a  church 
organized  in  Natick  in  1661.   Eliot  traveled  extensively  among  the  Indians,  and  once 

S reached  the  gospel  to  the  famous  king  Philip  of  Fokaooket,  who  rejected  it  witli  dis- 
ain.  He  translated  the  Bible  and  other  Chi^tian  books.  His  translation  published  in 
1668  was  the  only  Bible  printed  In  America  before  the  revolution.  In  1675,  through  the 
labors  of  Eliot  and  others.  14  settlements  of  praying  Indians  had  been  formed,  and  24 
regular  congr^ations,  and  there  were  as  many  Indian  preachers.  The  converts  adoptefl 
civHized  and  Chrlstinn  modes  of  life,  and  became  industrious  and  virtuous  citizens.  In 
1733-45  Mr.  Parks  labored  among  the  Indians  of  Rhode  Island.  They  abandoned  their 
dances  and  drunken  revels,  and  crowded  the  places  of  worship.  Bixtywere  received  to  the 
church.  In  1784  Mr.  J.  Sargent,  reslgningthe  ofllce  of  tutw  in  Yale  eollwe,  labored 
with  the  Mobegans  till  his  death  in  1749.  ue  found  than  "  living  viciously  In  misera- 
ble wigwams ;  ne  left  them  settled  in  a  thriving  town  at  Stockbridge  with  good  houses." 
The  great  and  good  Jonathan  Edwards  labored  6  years  among  them.  From  1784  to 
1782  the  Moravians  labored  with  great  patience  and  self-denial  for  the  Indians  in  various 

Sarts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Connecticut.  Of  these  missionaries  count 
inzendorf,  Christian  Henry  Ranch,  and  Da\'id  Zlesberger  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Many  converts  were  made.  From  1745-47  David  Bralnerd  lived  a  martyr-life  among 
them,  teaching  and  converting  many.  The  Rev.  'William  Tenneut,  also  John  Brainerd. 
and  a  converted  Indian,  Samson  Occumiand  many  others  worked  earnestly  and  success- 
fuliv.  The  French  and  Engllshwar  came,and  thewarof  the  revolution.  The  Christinn 
Indmns  took  no  part  in  these,  and  were  consequently  suspected  by  each  party  of  secretly' 
sympathizing  with  their  enemies.  Tbey  suffered  much  from  the  belligerents,  then 
settlements  wing  broken  up,  their  villages  and  farms  destroyed.  Reports  of  the  work 
among  the  Indiann  excited  great  interest  in  England,  and  funds  continued  to  be  ndsed 
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for  Its  adTanccment.  Dr.  Luesden  informed  Cotton  Mather  that  the  example  of  New 
Euxland  nwtikcned  the  Dutch  to  seek  to  convert  the  lieatheu  in  their  East  Indian  pos- 
seaHlona.  Refemng  to  it,  bishop  Burnet  says:  "The  cliurch  of  England,  moved  bylhe 
exumijle  oE  the  dissenters,  whose  labors  they  ndniired,  formed  the  society  for  promoting 
CUriaiian  knowledge."  Some  members  of  tliis  society  in  1701  formed  the  society  for  tlie 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  which  was  sanctioned  by  William  III.  It  began 
mission  work  in  Iiidin  in  1727,  autf  has  had  missions  in  Dfllii,  Poona,  AhmednugKur, 
Kolapore,  the  Nizam's  dominions,  Bangalore;  Cuddalore,  Tlnnevelly,  Arcot,  Madras, 
Madura,  and  Calcutta.  The  mission  of  this  society  in  Tlnnevelly  district  has  had  great 
BQGcess  in  recent  years,  38,654,  from  July,  1877,  to  the  end  of  June,  1879,  having  asked 
Christinu  iDstruction.  In  1879  this  society  had  669  ordained  misdonaries,  S78  native 
catechists,  212,031  baptized  persons,  41,418  communicants. 

In  17U5  Frederick  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  sent  Ziegenbalg  and  Plntschau  to  Tran- 
quebar,  on  the  Coromandei  coast,  to  convert  his  heiitlien  subjects.  So  averac  were  llic 
natives  to  having  foreisners  acquire  their  written  language  that  the  king  put  their  teacher 
in  pnson,  and  loaded  him  with  chains.  Ziegenbalg  himself  was  Imprisoned  four  months. 
PcrBeveiing  amid  great  discouragements  the  converts  at  his  death  numbered  8S6.  In 
1711  the  tninahition  of  the  New  Testament  Into  Tamil  was  finished.  Grundler,  Schultze, 
and  Dahl  continued  the  work  after  Ziegenbalg's  deatli;  and  tbe  rajah  of  Tanjore,  who  ■ 
bad  forbidilen  Zie^nbalg  to  enter  his  territory,  was  so  won  by  their  condstent  lives  that 
he  threw  open  his  kingdom  to  the  gospel.  The  work  was,  however,  retarded  hy  the 
Wars  of  tlie  Englisli  aurt  French  between  themselves  and  with  the  native  princes;  and 
tbe  immoralities  of  European  residents  and  travelers  prejudiced  botli  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans against  Christianity.  In  1728  Schultze  removed  to  Madras  and  formed  the 
Vepery  missiou.  In  1750  Christian  Frederick  Schwartz  arrived  in  India.  He  labored 
48  years  at  Tranquebar,  Trichonopoly,  Tanjore,  and  in  Ceylon.  During  10  years  in 
Trichonopnly  lie  baptized  1288.  Tlie  simplicity  and  caroestncss  of  his  life  won  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  heathen  and  Mohammedan  princes.  The  English  government  sent 
him  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  haughty  and  powerful  Hyder  AH.  Hyder  had  said: 
"Let  them  send  me  the  Christian;  he  will  not  deceive  me."  When  near  death  the  rajah 
of  Tanjore  committed  to  his  guardianship  bis  adopted  son  and  lieir,  Serfogec.  Serfogee, 
when  king,  erected  a  monumental  slab  to  the  memoiy  of  Schwartz  in  the  church  where 
he  had  been  wont  to  preach,  in  which  ^ups  of  children  and  native  men,  and  Serfogee 
himself,  are  represented  as  motirning  his  death,  while  he  ia  depicted  as  looking  at  the 
cross. 

In  1708  a  Danish  mission  was  sent  to  Greenland.  In  1709  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge  was  formed  in  Scotland,  and  by  it  David  Brainerd  was  sustained 
amon^  the  Indians.  Through  the  influence  of  Hans  Egede,  Frederick  IV.,  of  Denmark, 
established  a  seminary  at  Copenhagen  to  train  missionaries  for  Greenlanfl.  It  was  here 
that  count  Zinzendorf  was  first  impressed  with  the  duty  of  spreading  the  gospel,  and 
when  he  returned  to  Hemhutt  the  Moravtans  seemed  at  once  Inspired  with  a  wonderful 
seal  in  tho  cause  of  missions.  They  looked  upon  it  as  the  great  baslness  of  the  church, 
and  claimed  that  every  member  should  contrihute  to  its  support.  '  One  in  80  of  the  entire 
membership  devoted  themselves  to  labor  in  the  foreign  field.  From  1782  to  1858  they 
]>ad  stations  in  (he  West  Indies,  Greenland,  among  North  American  Indians,  and  in 
Labrador,  South  America,  Australia,  and  Thibet;  and  tbe  whole  number  of  missionaries 
engaged  during  tliose  years  was  2,800,  exclusive  of  native  assistants.  In  1879  they 
reported  99  stations,  334  missionaries,  1^  native  helpers,  24,489  conununicants,  18,856 
baptized  adults,  and  an  income  of  $91,715. 

In  1789  William  Carey,  a  Baptist  minister,  endeavored  to  reawaken  In  England  an 
Interest  in  the  subject  of  missions  to  the  heathen,  but  it  was  not  till  1792  that  a  society 
was  formed,  which  sent  Carey  and  Thomas  to  Calcutta.  Tbe  East  India  company  for- 
bidding their  going  in  the  company's  sliip,  they  left  it  and  went  in  a  Danish  vessel. 
Obliged  for  a  time  to  support  themselves  hy  superintending  an  indigo  factory,  they 

S reached  and  taugbt  among  the  native  employes  and  in  the  neighboring  villages, 
[arshman  and  Ward  also  were  sent,  but,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  tbe  company,  were 
obliged  to  proceed  to  the  Dani^  settlement  at  Scrampore,  where  the  Danish  governor, 
who  had  previously  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  Schwartz  at  Tranquebar,  gave  them  and 
Carey  also  his  protection.  In  1816,  700  natives  had  been  baptized,  and  10,000  children 
had  received  Christian  instruction.  The  same  society  in  1W7  established  a  mission  In 
Dingaporei,  another  in  1804  iu  the  Jessore  district;  also  in  Chitlagong,  in  Dacca,  in  Bari- 
sal  (where  in  1873  there  were  4,600  convei'ts  and  ^  native  teadiers  and  preachers),  in- 
Agn,  Allahabad.  Benares,  and  Delhi.  In  the  mutiny  of  1857  t%vo  missionaries  and  tlicir 
families  at  Delhi  were  massacred,  but  after  the  siege  the  mission  was  renewed,  and  made 
gceat  progress.  The  society  sent  missionaries  to  the  West  Indies  and  Africa.  The  mis- 
sions in  Jamaica  have  become  self-supporting  since  1842.  It  has  missions  also  in 
Norway,  Italy,  and  China,  and  reported,  in  1878,  86  European  missionaries,  40  native 
mis^naries,  205  evangelists,  112  stations,  29,496  church  members,  348  teachers,  15,079 
scholars,  and  an  income  of  $250,344.  The  General  Baptuta  formed  a  distinct  society, 
sent  a  mission  to  Orissa,  India,  in  1823;  and  in  1878  had  7  stations  and  6  branch  stations, 
14  European  agents,  15  naUve  preachers,  884  members,  and  an  income  of  $42,000.  They 
have  now  begun  a  ml^on  iu  Borne. 
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The  London  missionary  society  waa  formed  in  1795.  Iliclr  mlsdon  la  tlie  Sodety 
islnuds,  established  1797,  was  without  apparent  success  until,  iu  1816,  king  Pomare  II. 
embraced  CbristiauUy.  In  35  years  the  islanders  had  relinquished  idoktry  and  canni- 
balism, bud  learned  to  read,  had  made  great  Improvement  in  social  habits,  and  many  of 
tlicm  lived  the  Christian  life.  French  Catholic  priests  reached  the  islands,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  remain.  The  islands  were  soon  after  this  seized  by  the  French  government 
in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  In  1807  this  society  sent  Dr.  Morri- 
son, the  first  Protestant  missionaiy,  to  China,  who  translated  the  New  Testament  nnd, 
with  the  aid  of  Dr.  SlilDc,  the  Old  Testament  into  Chinese.  It  established  missions  also 
in  the  Indian  archipelago,  in  Mauritius,  in  Soutliera  Africa,  where  Moffat  for  63  years 
with  great  success  taught .  Christianity  and  civilization,  beginning  In  the  kraal  of 
Africaner  and  extending  bis  labors'  to  several  native  tribes,  mid  inhere  LiviugstoDo  began 
his  unprecedented  career  as  a  missionary  and  explorer.  Their  missionaries  sent  in  ItiSO 
to  Madagascar  were  the  instruments  of  introducing  Christianity  there.  They  were 
expelled  for  a  time,  but  the  "praying  ones,"  as  the  converts  were  called,  continued  to 
increase  during  their  absence,  notwiibstimdiug  a  terrific  persecution  in  which  the  queen 
is  said  to  have  slaughtered  as  many  aa  2,000  of  her  best  subjects  in  a  single  year  on 
account  of  their  adhesion  to  Christ.  After  her  death  the  missionaries  were  invited  to 
return,  and  religious  liberty  was  enjoyed.  Half  a  million  of  people  have  renounced 
idolatry,  and  60,000  have  confessed  Christ.  In  1880  this  great  society  had  186  ordiiincd 
European  missionaries,  871  ordained  native  ministers,  4,629  native  preachers,  69,487 
communicants,  839,^  native  adherents,  76,914  pupils.  Its  missions  are  iu  China,  Indiu, 
Madagasciir.  Africa,  West  Indies,  and  Polynesia. 

The  Clmrch  missionary  society  was  formed  in  1709.  Finding  none  in  England  to 
eneage  in  the  work,  they  for  a  time  employed  Gtermaus.  William  Wilberforce  was  ono 
of  Its  warm  supporters,  and  its  first  mission  was  naturally  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa^ 
It  had  to  struggle  against  the  intrigues  of  the  slave-troaers  and  a  most  unpropttious 
climate,  but  after  the  transfer  of  the  colony  to  the  government  of  England  the  Sierra 
Leone  mission  became  stable  and  successful.  Tlieir  mission  in  the  Tinnevelly  district 
has  received  great  accessions  within  two  or  three  years,  11,000  hentlien  having  sought 
Instruction  preparatory  to  baptism  in  1878.  .  The  society  hnd  in  1878,  181  stations,  203 
European  ordained  lusslonanes.  11  East  Indian,  170  native  do.,  2,188  native  male 
ossistiints.  497  female  assistants,  27,060  commuuicante,  128,724  Christians  baptized,  1409 
schools,  S7,145  scholars.  It  lias  a  missionary  iustitutution  at  Islington. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  engaged  in  mission  work  as  early  as  1786,  when  Dr. 
Thomas  Coke  went  to  the  West  Indies.  In  the  conduct  of  missions  there  nnd  in 
America  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  18  times.  He  died  in  1813,  on  his  way  to  the  East 
Indies  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  mission.  His  five  companions  of  the  vovage 
began  a  missiomin  Ceylon,  which  afterwards  extended  its  labors  to  the  continent.  I'licro 


carried  on  nussions  in  Bpain,  Portugal,  Africa,  India,  China,  Australia,  In  the  Fiji 
islaiids,  where  *'  cannibalism,  war,  and  murder  ceased  wherever  they  penetrated," and  m 
tjie  Friendly  islands,  where  the  once  hostile  tribes  are  united  under  the  native  convert 
king  Ouorgc,  who  is  Christian  preacher  as  well  as  king,  nnd  among  the  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies,  where  they  have  been  very  successful.  This  society  has  439  sfatious,  457 
missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  9,883  catecliists,  local  preaihers,  and  teachers, 
83,770  full  church-members,  92,934  ecliolars. 

The  church  of  Scotland  formed  a  mlsrionary  aodcty  in  1S34,  and  began  its  work  in 
1829  by  sending  Dr.  Duff  to  Ctdcutta,  -who  with  his  schools  made  a  powerful  Impression 
on  the  native  young  men  of  that  city.  At  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  church  its 
missionaries  jomed  the  Free  church.  The  State  church  of  Scotland  has  missions  nt 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Sealcote,  Darjeeling,  and  Bombay,  with  an  income  of  $51,000.  The 
Free  church  of  Scotland  lifts  missions  in  India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Syria,  and 
among  the  Jews,  at^lifferent  points,  tiieir  school  in  Constantinople  having  200  pupils.  It 
has  49  Europeans  and  198  natives  employed  In  mission  work,  2,108  communicants. 
11.088  putills,  and  an  Income  of  nearly  $100,000.  The  United  Frcsbi^erians  of  Scotland 
have  48  missionaries  and  8  medical  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies,  Spain.  Old  Calabar, 
South  Africa,  Igdia,  and  China;  6,927.  communicants,  and  an  income  of  $190,000.  The 
Presbyterian  church  of  Ireland  lind  In  India  and  China  in  1879, 8  missionaries,  11  native 
evangelists,  336  communicants,  1082  baptized  natives,  and  an  income  of  $78,765.  Many 
other  societies  in  Great  Britain,  local  or  limited  in  sphere,  do  very  useful  work. 

The  missionary  interest  In  the  United  States  during  the  17tli  and  18th  centuries  had 
been  expended  in  efforts  to  Christianize  the  Indians,  and  evangelize  its  own  wide  newly- 
Mtlled  regions.  In  looking  for  the  ori^n  of  the  foreign  mlsrionary  work  in  America 
we  find  three  young  men  m  Williams  coUeee  withdrawing  one  summer  afternoon  In 
1807  to  a  retired  field,  telling  each  other  their  Impressions  concerning  the  condition  of 
tlie  pagan  nations,  and  kneeling  there  to  implore  divine  direction  as  to  their  duty.  They 
converse  privately  with  ministers  on  the  subject,  sometimes  venturing  to  allude  to  It  In 
a  prayer- meeting.  In  1810  they  with  others  unite  In  an  appeal  to  their  "revered 
fathers  "  of  the  general  assochition  (Congregational)  at  Bradford,  Mass. ,  who,  recognizing 
their  impressions  as  a  "divine  intimation  of  something  great  and  good  in  relation  to  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,"  proceeded  to  constltate  tlw  Amertoin  Doard  of  commission- 
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ers  for  foreign  missiooa.  Its  first  missionaries  to  foreign  lands  were  Newell,  Judaon, 
Hall,  Nott,  and  Rice;  all  of  whom  ■were,  on  their  arrival  at  Calcutta,  ordered  by  the  East 
IndlA  company  to  return  in  the  vessels  which  brought  them.  Judson  and  Rice  having 
on  shipboard  changed  Cheur  views  in  regard  to  baptism,  united  with  tlie  Baptists  and  left 
the  American  boara.  Hall  and  Nott  went  to  Bombay,  and  were  ordered  to  retuiii,  but 
after  much  discussion  and  negotiation  with  the  'mst  India  company  and  the  home 
governmeut  were  allowed  to  remain.  Thereafter  India  was  open  to  American  missiou- 
arie!j.  Kewell  on  being  sent  from  Calcutta  went  with  his  wife  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
where  she  died.  He  went  ultimately  to  Bombay.  In  the  East  Indian  field  the  American 
board  has  since  c<mducted  with  success  missions  in  Ceylon,  Ahmediiuggur,  Madras,  and 
Uadura.  In  1817  the  Rov.  Cyrus  Kingsbury  commenced  labor  among  the  Cherokees.' 
The  work  was  extended  to  the  Choctaws,  Ckidutsaws,  Creeks,  Seintaoles.  Dakotas, 
Sioux,  Ojibwas,  Ottowas,  Iroquois,  Cayugas, Walla- Wallas,  and  Nez  Perces.  Between  1817 
and  I860  the  American  board  ezpendeaamong  the  Indians  $1,100,000,  and  the  laborers 
employed  were  more  than  000.  Other  societies  have  done  much.  The  work  has  been 
greatly  thwarted  by  successive  removals  of  the  tribes,  the  sale  among  them  by  govem- 
metit  agents  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  prejudice  awakened  by  the  fraudulent  dealinga  of 
white  men.  Yet  some  of  these  tribes  are  recognized  as  civilized  communities,  and  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  white  people  about  them.  Ten  thousand  of  the  Indians  are 
members  of  Christian  churches,  and  75,000,  including  women  and  children,  conform  to 
the  customs  of  civilized  life.  In  some  instances,  while  Christians  were  turning  their 
thoughts  towards  foreign  lands,  events  in  those  lands  were  preparing  the  people 
for  ue  coming  of  missionaries.  Vancouver  in  his  four  visits  to  the  Sandwich  islands 
Itad  given  the  people  some  thoughts  on  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  had  told  them  that 
missionaries  would  some  time  come  to  teach  them,  to  whom  they  must  listen.  Kame- 
hameha  I.  was  so  far  infiuenccd  that  in  his  last  sickness  he  forbade  the  customary 
offering  of  human  sacritices.  Reports  reached  the  people  of  the  cessation  of  idolato' 
in  tlie  Society  islands  and  of  the  great  improvement  m  the  condition  of  those  islanders. 
Five  Sandwich  Islands  youths  ^o  had  gone  with  American  shipmasters  to  America 
were  receiving  a  Christian  education,  and  one  of  them  had  written  to  his  father 
describing  the  advantages  of  the  Cluistian  religion.  The  people  also  liad  l>ocomo 
restive  under  the  restrictions  of  the  taboo  sr^stem,  and  had  noticed  that  forei^crs  incur- 
red no  risk  by  their  non-observance.  The  mother  of  the  new  king  Liholiho  first 
broke  taboo,  and  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  at  len^  the  king,  did  so  also,  and  afterwards 
destroyed  the  idols.  It  was  the  pres^ce  of  the  Sandwich  Lalaods  youths  in  America  that 
induced  the  American  board  to  send  a  mission  to  those  islands;  and  In  1830,  when  the 
people  were  breaking  taboo  and  burning  idols,  the  missionaries,  wholly  uninformed  of 
these  events,  were  on  their  way  from  Boston.  Thev  found  a  nation  open  to  instruction. 
The  details  of  the  work  among  them  arc  of  remarkable  interest,  and  those  islands  arc  now, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term,  a  Christian  people.  Thcro  are  now  12,360  members  in 
57  churches,  most  of  them  having  native  pastors. — In  1820  the  American  board  began 
mission  work  in  Turkey,  sending  Parsons  and  Fisk  to  Smyrna.  In  1881  Goodell,  hav- 
ing carried  an  Armeno-Tuikish  translation  through  the  press  at  Malta,  reached  Constan- 
tinople.  A  succession  of  able  labt^irs,  male  and  female,  tiave  continued  the  work  to  the 

f resent  time  through  numerotts  cities  and  villages  of  both  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
n  1837  the  Maronile  patriarch,  in  his  decree  of  excommunication  against  the  mission- 
aries, by  which  the  people  w^ere  forbidden  to  deal  with  them  in  any  way,  stated  that 
"they  are  unwearied  in  iheir  efforts;"  that  "they  go  about,  manifesting  a  zeal  in  com- 
passionating their  □eigliboi's;"  that  "they  have  opened  schools  and  supplied  instructors, 
all  at  their  own  expense;"  that  "  in  their  outward  works  they  appear  as  men  of  piety;" 
and  that  "the  evil  grows  day  by  day."  This  truly,  though  Inadequately,  deecribea  the 
work  and  the  wortEmen  for  60  years  post;  and  though  there  has  been  much  persecu- 
tion, the  results  are  equal  to  tlie. work,  Christopher  R.  Robert,  a  merchant  of  New 
Vork,  erected  a  collefje  in  Constantinople  and  left  property  to  sustaia  it.  It  Las  250  stu- 
dents, of  13  nationalities.  The  native  converts  of  Aintab  have  contributed  largely  towards 
founding  a  college  which  is  in  operation  in  that  city.  Tliere  ore  four  theological  seminaries 
in  Marsovan,  Eharput,  Marash,  and  Mardin.  Though  the  work  has  been  directed  chiefly 
towards  the  regeneration  of  vnrious  lapsed  Christian  sects,  yet  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  indirectly  thousands  of  Mohammedans  have  been  convinced  that  there  is  a  Chi'is- 
tianity,  whicn  makes  man  kind  and  true,  tliough  it  would  be  death  to  tliem  to  adhere 
puHicly  to  it.  Tliey  listen  often  to  Christian  preacliing,  their  children  attend  tbe  schools, 
and  individually  tliey  sometimes' show  neat  enlightenment;  but  very  few  Mohnmme- 
iiaaa  have  darea  to  take  a  stand  on  the  side  of  Christ.  It  is  the  view  of  the  missionsriea 
to  "increase  knowledge  and  conscience,  to  inculcate  saving  truth,  to  promote  piety,  and 
to  leave  forms  and  ceremonies,  however  vain  and  hurtful,  to  lie  disposed  of  by  the  people 
themselves  when  the7  should  become  Christians  at  heart."  Tlic  trials  and  exposures 
undergone  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the  recent  Russo-Turkish  war,  and 
in  distributing  to  the  htmgry  in  the  famine,  made  a  doep  impression  on  the  people. 
Throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  "despite  oppression,  misrule,  and  anarchy,"  says  the 
Inst  annual  report  of  tbe  American  boaid,  "  the  leaven  of  the  gospel  is  dnin<;  its  work." 
Of  the  agencies  involved  we  may  note  the  existence  of  98  churches,  with  6,900  members; 
nearly  000  pastors,  preachers,  and  teachers;  80  colleges,  seminaries,  and  high  schools, 
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attended  by  1500  youth  of  both  sexes  in  nearly  equal  nnmbcrs;  800  common  schools, 
with  over  8,000  pupils ;  and  an  educational  aud  reliiiious  literature  amountinj;  in  the  past 
year  to  13,000^)0  p^es. — In  1830  the  rev.  Jonas  King  entered  tbe  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can board  ns  its  missionary  in  Greece.  He  was  already  on  the  ground,  liavin*;  been  sent 
by  the  ladies'  Greek  committee  of  New  York  with  relief  for  the  suffering  in  the  strugglu 
for  independence.  Dr.  King  preached  the  gospel  in  the  piirlor.  in  the  street,  in  uu3 
school-room.  He  endeavored,  through  the  teiicliings  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers, 
■whom  they  revered,  to  lead  the  Greeks  back  to  the  simple  trulli  of  the  gospel.  He 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  scliools,  translating  school-books  and  pmviding 
slates  and  other  aids,  of  which  they  liad  been  destitute.    HLi  work  was  appreciated  by 

Earcuts  and  children,  and  in  most  cases  by  the  government,  hut  he  was  repeatedly 
rought  to  trial  by  the  ecclesiasticB,  and  often  was  in  peril  of  his  life.    He,  however, 

fained  religious  toleration  for  Qreece.  He  was  joined  by  tbe  rev.  Elias  "RiggB  in  1888. — 
□  Nov.,  1835,  rev.  Justin  Perkins  and  Dr.  Grant,  with  their  wives,  reach^  Oroomiah 
for  the  purpose  of  laboring  among  the  Nestorians  of  Persia.  They  were  well  received, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  attending  their  schools,  and  inviting  tbe  mii^sionaries  to 
preach  in  their  churches.  Dr.  Grant  acquired  great  fame  by  bis  surgical  skill,  especially 
by  successful  operation  for  cataract,  and  gained  access  to  wild  mountnln  regions  among 
Koords,  where  Christhin  travelers  ivoluray  never  bad  gone  before.  There  are  now 
1192  members  In  the  refonned  Ncstorian  church,  18  ordained  native  pastors,  49  preacb- 
ers,  and  90  teachers  and  other  helpers. — The  mission  to  West  Africa  was  commenced  in 
1834,  the  rev.  J.  L.  Wilson  and  wife,  with  a  colored  woman,  arriving  at  cape  Palmas  in 
that  year,  and  from  the  flfst  was  undisturbed  and  effective.  Tliat  to  tlie  Zulus  in  South 
Africa  was  begun  in  1886.  It  met  with  many  interruptions  from  sickness,  death,  and 
war.  Its  15  native  churches  hare  had  much  to  contend  with,  and  some  relapses  into  old 
customs  are  reported.  Yet  a  good  degree  of  desire  is  shown  to  make  the  gospel  known 
to  their  heathen  neighbors.— lu  Feb.,  1880,  the  rev.  Elijah  C.  Bridgeman,  mission- 
nry  oi  the  American  ooanl,  reached  Hocao,  to  establish  a  mission  in  China,  and  In  1884 
was  Joined  by  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  In  1886  Dr.  Parker  established  an  eye  iaflrmaiy,  whicli 
was  supported  wholly  by  foreign  residents.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  pupils  under 
Dr.  Bndgenian's  instruction,  it  afforded  for  a  lime,  through  conversation  and  books,  ibv 
only  opportuniyr  of  making  known  reli^ous  truth.  He  had  soon  three  Chinese  students 
in  medicine  and  surgery  under  instruction,  and  a  hospital  under  his  care  sufficient  for 
150  patients.  In  four  yean  he  had  treated  0,450  cases.  This  institution  was  favoralilv 
viewed  by  the  government  uid  gnUefully  appredated  by  the  people.  Through  it  mucli 
Christian  truth  was  dispensed.  Tbe  treaty  of  China  -with  Uie  United  Biates  in  liW, 
known 88 the  Tientsin  treaty,  stipulated  "that  the  principles  of  tlie  Christian  religion 
are  recognized  as  teaching  men  to  do  good,  to  do  to  othera  as  they  would  have  otliers  do 
to  tliem;  any  person,  either  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  convert,  who,  acconl- 
ing  to  these  tenets,  peaceably  teaches  and  practices  tlie  principles  of  Christianity,  shall 
In  no  case  be  interfered  witli  or  molested."  Thenceforth  mission  work  was  much 
extended  in  China.  Tlie  American  l>oard  has  two  great  mission  centers  in  China,  the 
Foochow  mission  and  tbe  North  China  mission.  Itlias  17  missionaries,  8  medical  mis- 
sionaries, 88  female  ussistantB,  and  S5  ehnrches.  Of  the  missionaries  of  different  names 
who  traveled  through  the  famine-airicken  district  in  n.e.  China  bearing  food  to  the 
hungry,  five  fell  victims  to  their  over-cxertions.  This  self-sacrifice  revealed  the  Chrift- 
tians,  whom  the  Chinese  had  been  taught  from  childhood  to  despise,  in  favorable  contrast 
with  their  own  mandarins.  In  one  such  district  the  people  were  led  by  this  means  to 
con.«ecrate  their  temple  to  the  Christians'  God,  and,  after  dest-oying  the  idols,  to  present 
to  the  missionaries  a  deed  transferring  the  temple  legally  and  perpetually  as  a  place  of 
Christian  worship. 

The  China  Inland  mlsdon.  Mr.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  having  been  for  several  years  in 
China,  returned  to  England  Impressed  with  the  Immensity  of  the  Chinese  population, 
their  deep  spiritual  needs,  and  the  utter  insufflciency  of  existing  agencies  for  their  evan- 
gelization. He  sought  without  interfering  with  other  enterprises  to  devise  some  wav  by 
■which  more  could  be  accomplished.  The  Chinese  Inland  mission  was  inaugurated  by 
the  sending  of  Mr.  James  Meadows  from  England  to  China  in  1863.  Tlie  principle 
adopted  was  that  the  missionaiy  should  go  out  without  guaranteed  support,  trusting  in 
Goa  for  what  he  might  send.  Mr.  Meadows  was  followed  by  several  others,  and  in  May, 
1806,  by  Mr.  Taylor  himself,  taking  his  wife  and  four  children,  and  accompanied  by  h 
party  of  thirteen  new  missionaries,  *'  means  having^come  uuFolidted  sufficient  to  meet  the 
iicavy  expenses  involved."  They  reached  Chin-Kiang,  a  free  port  on  the  Yangtse-KIang, 
in  May,  1888,  but  were  driven  away  by  a  mob,  and  their  defeat  became  the  "laugh  of 
tea-hou.*»e  and  restaurant."  They  removed  to  Yang  Chau,  a  city  of  800,000  people,  reach- 
ing there  June  1,  and  afier  a  few  weeks  the  whole  party  were  near  being  burned  alive  in 
their  own  hired  house  hy  an  infuriated  mob,  instigated  by  the  literary  class.  Yet  they 
were  wonderfully  preserved,  notwithstanding  the  authoriues  of  the  town  failed  to  succor 
them,  and  a  few  months  later  were  in  quiet  possession  of  their  premises  in  Tang  Chau. 
"  mobs  and  mandarins  having  found  that  they  were  ruled  by  principles  more  potent  than 
the  fear  of  mobs."  These  missionaries,  accompanied  by  native  helpers,  and  preachinf; 
and  distributing  t3criptures  and  tracts,  have  traversed  80,000  miles  thro^h  new  provin- 
ces.  Tbey  number  now  600  chureh  memberB,  occupying  60  atationa,  and  have  aoont  90 
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native  laborers  engnged  as  colporteurs,  evangelistB.  pastfuifi.  and  Bible-readera.  For  tlie 
past  14  Tears  the  work  was  performed  by  unsalaried  officers,  but  as  correspoadence 
became  heavy,  ia  1875  one  salaried  assistant  secretary  was  employed,  and  in  1876 
another.  In  July,  18S7,  Mr.  King,  of  the  house  of  Oliphant  &  Ca,  American  mercbaats 
in  Canton,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  by  Dr.  Parlier  and  Mr.  WilUiUus  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission,  and  tokiag  with  him  7  sliip-wrecked  JiiiMtncse  sailo^.  whom  lie  wished  to 
restore  to  their  country,  sailed  for  Yedtlo.  Approaching  the  town  they  were  fired  upon 
by  the  Japanese  and  obliged  to  retreat.  The  same  reception  met  tliem  at  anotlioi' 
port,  and  they  relinquished  for  that  time  the  attempt  to  open  intercourse  wilh  Japan. 
The  commeraal  treaties  of  1854  and  1858  between  Japan  and  England  and  America 
having  prepared  the  way,  and  other  societies  of  America,  England,  and  Scotland 
baving  airBadj-  entered  some  parts  of  Japan,  the  American  boara  sent  missionaries  in 
1869  to  that  field,  and  has  now  in  and  around  Osaka,  Kioto,  Kobe,  and  Okoyama. 
"4  princtiral  and  14  out-stations.  16  churches,  13  of  tliem  self-supporting,  with  500 
communicants.  Twelve  missionaries,  8  pbysicIaDS,  80  female  missionaries,  8  Dative  pas- 
tors, 18  evangelists,  14  teachers,  and  7  Bible-women  are  at  work."  A  native  mission- 
nry  society  is  formed,  and  is  very  useful,  and  the  native  Bible-women  do  much  ^ood 
among  the  native  women.  The  American  board  in  1880  had  17  miatiions,  75  stations, 
S43  out-stations,  106  American  ordained  missionaries,  6  physicians  unordained,  264 
American  assistants,  male  and  female,  188  native  pastors,  827  native  preachers  and  cate- 
chists,  730  school  teachers,  2S3  native  helpers,  278  cburclies,  16,993  church  members, 
118^  pupils  in  training  and  theological  schools,  1866  girls  in  boarding  schools,  1096 
other  adults  under  instruction,  27,0j!6  pupils  in  common  schools.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils  IS  80,6^.   The  board  has  66  seminaries  and  colleges. 

In  1858  the  Reformed  church,  which  till  that  time  had  co-operated  with  the  American 
board,  orgaiiized  for  itself  the  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the  Reformed  church  in 
America.  It  has  very  successful  missions  in  Chioa,  India,  and  Japan;  and  in  1880  had 
14  stations,  101  outatations.  16  ordained  American  missionaries,  21  assistant  American 
misdioiiaries;  49  native  ministers  and  catedilsls,  1719  pupils  in  day  schools,  13  theologi- 
cal students,  2,841  communicants. 

The  American  Baptist  missionary  union  was  formed  in  1814,  and  at  once  assumed 
the  support  of  Dr.  Judson,  who  had  been  laboring  in  Rangoon,  Burmab,  since  July. 
1818.  The  early  work  in  Burmah  was  greatly  hindered  by  war,  and  tlie  missionaries 
were  inhumanly  treated;  but  Dr.  Judson  was  spared  to  do  a  great  work  among  the  Bur- 
muse  and  Karens,  and  Mr.  and  liSia.  Wade  and  many  otlier  earnest  laborers  have  con- 
tinued tite  mission  with  great  success.  The  mission  to  the  Telugus,  begun  in  1836,  for 
many  years  alternated  iKtween  success  and  failure,  and  again  and  again  its  relinquisli- 
rucnt  was  proposed.  In  1867  a  remarkable  work  of  prosperity  commenced.  The  flrst 
church  of  Christ  was  organized  by  rev.  Mr.  Clough  with  8  members,  and  in  8  years  the 
number  iacreased  to  3,300.  In  1876  came  famine  and  afterward  cholera,  and  a^^in 
fiimine,  terrible,  widespread,  and  long  continued.  The  missionaries  were  made  almoners 
of  the  government,  and  tlius  ie;atued  access  to  many  hundreds  of  persons,  to  whom  thoy 
s])oke  of  Christ.  In  1878,  v/iLliin  a  few  monttis,  9,147  were  baptized. — The  mission  to 
Slam  was  begun  in  Bangkok  in  1^8.  In  1877  there  were  6  churches,  418  members 
(mosUy  Chinese),  7  chapels,  3  onli^Qed  and  6  nnord^ed  native  preachers.  The  Siamese 
government  has  not  only  proclaimed  toleration,  but  decreed  that  no  master  or  relative 
sliall  compel  any  CbrisUan  to  do  acts  contrary  to  his  religion,  as  vorshipinK  spirits, 
feasting  spirits,  laboring  on  Simdnys,  only  excepting  the  case  of  war  and  public  busi- 
ness of  importance.  The  Baptist  union  has  missions  in  Greece,  Africa,  Arracan, 
Assam,  China,  and  Japan,  besides  some  countries  of  Europe.  It  had  in  1880  80  stations, 
163  Americm  niisBlouariea,  616  luUvfl  preachers,  470  churches^  40,087  chutch  members. 
Income,  $314,860. 

Tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  missionnry  society  was  formed  in  1819.  It  has  successful 
missions  in  India,  Cliina,  Japan,  Africa,  Bulgaria,  Mexico,  South  America,  and  some 
countries  of  Europe.  It  hod  in  1880  97  American  ordained  missionaries,  68  female 
American  missionaries,  188  native  ordained  preachers,  185  native  unordtuned  preachers, 
197  local  preachers,  390  teachers,  10,383  day  scholars,  26,703  church  members. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  missionary  society  was  organized  in  1820.  For  some  rea- 
son no  mission  was  established  till  1830,  when  the  revs.  J.  J.  Robertson  and  J.  W.  Hill, 
and  Mr.  Bingham,  a  printer,  were  sent  to  Oreece.  It  has  now  missions  In  Oreece. 
Western  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Huyti.  and  Mexica  In  1880  it  had  141  stations.  5 
American  and  2  native  bisliopa,  43  American  and  native  priests  and  deacons,  4  ^ysl- 
cians.  24  fore^  lay  workers,  164  native  helpers,  3,500  pupils  in  boarding  and  day 
schools,  4.549  communicants. 

The  Presbyterians  had  since  1741  done  missionary  work,  mostly  among  the  Indians, 
under  different  organizatioos,  which  in  1631  were  mei^od  in  the  board  of  foreign  mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Its  first  mission  was  Co  Liberia,  where  unusuaJ  obsta- 
cten  presented  themselves  in  climate  and  the  character  of  the  people.  It  is  still  con- 
tinnea;  also  the  missions  at  Gaboon  and  Corisco.  In  1888  the  rev.  Messrs.  Reid  and 
Lowrie  were  sent  to  Lodiana,  in  the  far  interior  of  India.  Sickness  and  death  weakened 
the  mission,  but  it  was  reinforced,  and  ueefiU  native  laborers  have  t>een  rused  up.  That 
mission  has  now  10  stations.  Their  mission  to  Foiruckabad,  where  Freeman  and 
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Campbell,  with  thoir  wives,  wen  murdered  In  tbe  Sepoy  rebeHion.  was  commenced  in 
ISSU,  and  biu  7  stations.  The  Kolapore  mission,  which  wan  begun  as  independent  by 
the  rev.  H.  Q.  Wihler,  and  has  passed  into  their  liands,  has  3  stations.  The  converts — 
Mohammedans,  Sikhs,  and  Hindus — have  in  some  iostaaces  suffered  great  privaiion.4 
and  persecutions.  On  occasion  of  the  reuniting  of  the  Old  School  and  New  tjchool 
general  assemblies,  the  Presbyterian  board  received  an  accession  to  its  membership  of 
tlie  New  School  members  of  the  American  board  (thus  left  entirely  to  Uie  Congresatioual 
churches),  and  at  the  same  time,  in  amicable  transfers,  the  muelons  of  that  tnard  In 
S^ria,  Persia,  West  Africa,  and  among  the  Seneca  Indians  of  New  York.  Those  mis- 
sions have  since  been  reinforced  by  the  Presbyterian  board.  It  has  misuons  also  iu 
Siam,  China,  Jajian,  Brazil,  Chili,  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  amon^  the  ludiaa 
tribes,  and  the  Chinese  of  this  country.  Id  1880  it  had:  ordained  American  mission- 
aricij,  125;  ordained  native  missionaries.  83;  licensed  native  missionaries,  147;  American 
lay  missionaries,  male  and  female,  380;  native  lay  missionaries,  616;  communicants, 
12,607;  pupils  in  boarding  and  day  schools,  17,791. 

The  Evan^lical  Lutherans  beran  foreign  missions  in  1841.  They  havo  missions  in 
IntUa  nnd  Africa,  witli  5  ordained  European  missionaries,  3  ordained  native  misuonaries, 
43  native  assistants,  250  communicants,  5,092  baptized  converts,  and  950  scliohirs.  The 
Seventh-dsiy  Baptists  began  in  1842,  and  have  small  missions  in  West  Africa  and  China. 
The  Baptist  church.  South,  hegon  mission  work  in  1845,  nnd  has  missions  among  the 
Amcrlcnu  Indians,  and  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  Cliina.  The  United  Presbyterian  church, 
from  its  orgtinizatinn  In  America  in  1858,  has  htid  missions  in  Syria,  Egypt,  India,  and 
China.  Itlind  in  1880  23  stations,  18  foreign  orduined  missionaries,  8  native  ministers, 
12  teachers,  21  churches,  1218  communicanis,  3,702  scholars.  The  Presbyterian  church. 
South,  was  organized  separately  in  1861,  during  the  rebellion;  and  in  1880  had  17  mis- 
sionaries, 50  native  laborers,  140O  communicants,  495  pupils,  and  an  income  of  $48,485. 

At  the  period  when  the  subject  of  slavery  was  kindling  intense  feeling  and  heated 
discussion  throughout  the  United  States,  some  of  the  missionary  societies  sought  to 
avoid  being  involved  in  those  controversies  as  foreign  to  their  objects,  while  some 
f  i-iends  of  the  cause  thought  it  impossible  to  maintain  neutral  ground.  This  led  to  sepa- 
rate organization. — The  Free  Baptist  missionary  society  wsq  formed  in  1848,  sending  a 
mission  to  Hayti;  and  the  American  missionary  association  in  1845.  The  Union  mis- 
sionary, the  committee  for  the  West  India  misuon,  nnd  tbe  Western  Evangelical  mis- 
sionary association,  joined  Uie  American  missionary  association,  taking  with  them  their 
missions  in  West  Africa,  in  tiie  West  Indies,  and  among  tho  North  American  Indiims. 
This  society,  now  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Congre^tional  cliurches,  has  opcrolcd  in 
Siam,  the  Hawaiinn  Islands,  and  also  among  the  Chinese  of  California.  Tlie  work  in 
the  Mendt  mission  and  among  tlie  Chinese  has  been  very  successful.  Since  tlie  slaves 
were  emancipated,  it  has  been  cliiefly  occupied  with  a  great  work  among  the  frecdmen 
of  the  former  slave  and  border  states.  It  had  in  1880  93  mlsaionaries,  218  trachers,  76 
churches,  5,084  clmrch  members,  71  schools,  10,020  pupils. 

The  American  and  foreign  Christian  union  rcsultea  from  the  union  in  1840  of  the 
Foreign  Evangelical.  American  Protestant,  and  Philo-Italian  societies.  It  hos  labored  in 
Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Canada,  Hayti,  South  America,  and  Mexico,  and  five  years 
after  its  organization  numbered  140  missionaries,  lialf  of  whom  were  ordained.  Denorai- 
national  societies  having  become  interested  in  tlio  work,  the  union  has  transferred  miiclt 
of  its  work  to  them,  and  turned  Its  attention  more  to  our  own  country.  It  is  still  aiding 
the  work  of  foreign  evangelization,  especuilly  in  Franco  and  Spain.  In  1815  a  seminary 
for  the  training  of  missionaries  was  founded  at  Basel,  and  in  1821  the  evangelical  mis> 
sionary  society  was  formed  there,  which  employs  in  Africa,  India,  and  Cliina  98  Euro- 
pean misnonaries,  69  female  missionaries,  and  210  native  laborers,  and  has  8.718  commu- 
nicants. France,  since  1822,  has  had  a  missionary  society,  with  a  mission  among  the 
Basutos  of  8.  Africa,  which  has  occupied  17  stations,  has  69  native  helpers,  and  2,000 
communicants. — In  1824  the  Berlin  missionair  society  was  formed,  and  bias  a  mission  la 
southern  Africa  with  81  stations  and  46  laborers. — The  Rhenish  missionary  society, 
founded  in  1828,  has  16  stations  in  s.  Africa,  wltbll.SOOconverts;  also  among  the  Battas 
in  Sumatra.  11  stations,  with  8,500  converts.— In  1886  the  evangelical  Lutheran  mission- 
ary association  of  Leipsic  was  founded,  and  has  in  India  17  European  missionaries,  16 
stations. — In  1854  the  Hermansberg  society  was  organized,  which  has  sent  out  entire 
colonies  of  missionaries. — There  is  also  Qossner's  mission  union,  founded  in  1886  by  Papa 
Oaosner,  as  he  was  called,  at  70  years  of  age,  largely  with  his  own  resources.  Its  most 
interefiting  station  is  in  and  near  Chota  Nagpore,  among  tbe  Kohls.  Tbe  first  convert 
was  baptized  in  1860,  and  in  1867  there  were  800  converts.  In  the  Sepoy  rebellion  thev 
were  hunted  from  their  homes,  their  chapels  were  unroofed,  and  a  price  set  on  theu* 
heads.  Those  who  survived  naduolly  found  their  way  back,  rebiwt  th^  huts  and 
chapels,  and  In  1868  numbered  8.400.  In  1871  there  were  30,730  native  Christians,  105 
native  preachers,  and  1397  scholars.— The  Friends*  mlssionaiy  society  began  their  work 
by  senaing  Rachel  Metcalfe  to  India  In  1866.  This  mission  has  been  rdniorced,  and  has 
now  11  members  and  4  native  teachers  and  catechists.  In  1867.  In  response  to  an  appeal 
from  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  London  missionary  society,  they  sent  Mr.  Sewell  to  Madagascar, 
where  they  had  as^gned  to  tbem  one  of  the  9  churches  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  work 
in  a  district  70  m.  long,  86  m.  wide.  Thciy  have  now  108  congtegations,  8,250  ntemboa. 
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85  schools,  and  2,860  pupils.  When  Mr.  Sewell  went  there  the  majority  In  the  district 
slill  irusted  ia  their  idols,  but  in  two  years  had  destroyed  them  all.  In  Syria  also  lliey 
are  doing  good  work.  These  misaions,  though  ascribed  to  English  Fricods,  are  hirgely 
aided  in  men  and  means  from  America.  The  American  Friends  have  a  mission  in 
Mexica 

The  first  woman's  missionary  society  in  America,  of  whldi  we  find  record,  is  the  Bos- 
ton female  society  for  missionary  purposes,  organized  Oct.  9,  1800,  which  was  a  union 
of  Congregationalists  and  Baptists.  After  this  they  became  common  in  many  parts  f>f 
the  country.  All  of  these  societies  simply  earned,  ojUeeted,  and  trammUted  money  for 
the  use  of  the  general  societies.  As  in  the  progress  of  missions  it  became  evident  IliHt 
tlie  hostility  of  lieathen  women  was  a  great  obstacle  to  success,  and  as  in  many  heathen 
conntrios,  e^ecially  in  IndUi,  th^  were  unreached  tiy  the  usual  mis^onaiy  agencies,  it 
was  felt  that  more  direct  efforts  than  lud  yet  been  made  for  thdr  converBion,  were  nec- 
essary. Missioaaiy  women  reluming  told  to  Christian  women  the  dark  and  hopeless 
sfaMy  of  their  usters  in  India,  and  they  longed  to  do  more  for  them  tlian  had  been  done. 
It  came  to  be  believed  by  some  that  if  women  bad  the  selection  of  f  Jieir  own  agents,  and 
tiie  management  of  their  own  fuuds;  if  they  originated  their  own  methods,  and  arranged  • 
their  own  work,  more  would  be  accomplished  than  by  the  old  methods.  They  at  first 
desired  to  avail  themselves  of  tlie  acquired  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  older  societies 
hy  some  kind  of  co-operation,  but  their  plans  did  not  at  that  time  meet  with  favor  from 
existing  boards.  They  tlieref ore  oi^nized  ind^ndenily  the  woman's  union  missionary 
society.  It  was  incorporated  in  New  York  in  1801.  From  the  first  it  has  been  unde- 
nominational. Its  higher  officers  have  thus  far  performed  their  duties  without  remunera- 
tion. The  number  of  misfioiiaries  employed  since  the  formation  of  the  society  is  flS; 
the  nimiber  now  in  the  field,  41 ;  the  present  number  of  schools  is  08;  zennnas  tiiuclit. 
4^(i;  pupils  in  1880  were  3,020.  The  largest  annual  collection  was  $64,207.  lotid 
receipts  to  May,  1879,  $560,712.  It  has  auxdiaries  in  22  states.  Various  deuominutiunsl 
woman's  boards  have  smce  been  formed,  as  the  woman's  board  of  misdioDs,  Congre^- 
tional,  in  1868;  ladies'  hoard  of  missions,  Presbyterian,  1868;  woman's  board  of  mis- 
sions of  the  interior.  Congregational,  1868;  woman's  foreign  missionary  society,  Presby- 
terian, 1870;  woman's  foreign  missionary  society  of  the  Methodist  Epiecopul  cliurcli. 
1889;  woman's  Presbyterian  board  of  mission s  of  the  northwest,  1870;  Baptist  hidies' 
missionaiy  society,  1871;  and  manv  others.  Tlie  total  receipts  of  all  such  societies,  as 
reported  from  the  formation  to  ISSo,  reached  about  $8,000,000.  It  is  impossible  in  tlie 
nature  of  the  case  to  furnish  statistics  of  results  of  this  work.  There  is  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  useful  and  successful  beyond  anticipatiou,  and  that  through  it  many 
women  in  India  are  receiving  that  enlightenment  and  bl^ng  which  ever  follow  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  computed  to  be  now  600.000  converts  from  heathenism  in  the  world.  The 
Protestant  missionary  societies  of  the  world  numlter  52.  The  missionaries  in  various 
fields  supported  by  American  Christians  Quml>er  fi74.  Wltli  very  little  exception,  all  the 
Protestant  societies  have  carefully  avoided  interfering  with  each  other's  work,  or  enter- 
ing each  other's  fields,  and  in  many  instances  where  their  fields  were  adjacent  there  has 
been  a  delightful  spMt  of  concord  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

Some  striidng  facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  world  inay  he 
mentiooed  here.  A  Christian  lady  (tf  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  an  English  officer,  had  long 
d^red  to  benefit  the  native  women  It  happened  one  day  that  a  native  of  rank,  a  for- 
mer pupil,  visiting  at  tlie  house,  saw  and  greatly  admired  a  pair  of  beautifully  embroid- 
ered slippers  which  the  lady  had  completed  for  her  husband.  The  lady  offered  to  teach 
his  wife  to  do  such  work  if  she  might  go  to  her.  She  allowed  him  to  take  home  the 
slipper  and  consult  the  mother-in-law.  Permission  was  granted  her  to  go  and  teach  the 
wife  not  only  to  sew,  but  to  read,  and  ultimately  to  read  the  Bible.  This  is  the  door 
through  which  has  been  Introduced  tlie  whole  system  of  zenana  meetings  in  India.  The 
missionary  ladies  heretofore  excluded  are  now  admitted  to  the  private  apartments  of 
tiiousands  of  the  women,  and  their  instnictions  are  bearing  cheering  fruit  in  many 
hearts.  Before  the  first  Protestant  missionary  went  to  China  in  1807  it  was  thought 
impossible  for  a  foreigner  thoroughly  to  acquire  the  Chinese  language.  Nevertheless, 
not  only  baa  the  Bible  been  translated  into  three  Chinese  dialects,  but  a  variety  of  useful 
books,  as  dictionaries,  geographies,  books  on  medicine,  jurisprudence,  etc.,  have  been  so 
translated  as  to  be  acceptable  to  intelligent  Chinese,  ana  some  have  been  reprinted,  by 
them.  At  Bhai^al  alone  tbe  mission  press  issues  18,000,000  pages  annually.  The 
interior  of  Africa  had  for  hundreds  of  years  foiled  the  attempts  of  the  very  martyrs  of 
science  to  penetrate  it.  LivingRtnne,  fired  with  desire  to  open  Africa  to  the  gospel,  and 
if  possible  to  slop  the  fountains  of  the  slave-trade,  unlocked  the  regions  bo  long  closed. 
The  results  of  his  daring  might  have  been  partially  or  wholly  lost  had  not  Stanley  fol- 
lowed him  and  brought  report  of  a  native  king  willing  to  listen  to  the  gospel.  Now  alt 
Christendom  is  combining  fnr  tbe  convei-sion  of  the  central  jwrtions  of  the  dark  conti- 
nent, and  at  least  five  societies  have  sent  missionaries  to  different  posts  in  that  region. 
The  formation  of  a  society  of  intelligent  Hindus,  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  who  reject  idola- 
try  and  assemble  for  the  worship  of  a  supreme  being,  indicates  the  working  of  the 
leaven  of  Chrisdan  truth.  Its  present  leader,  Kesuh  Chunder  Sen,  says  of  India. 
"  Native  society  is  being  roused,  enlightened,  reformed  under  the  influence  of  Chiis- 
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tianlty."  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  spent  80  yeare  in  India,  said,  "The  teacliing  of  Chris- 
Uanitj'  among  160,000,000  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  is  effecting  extraordinary 
changes  in  India.  The  experience  of  a  few  more  years  will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  tlio 
missionary  enterprise  is  incomparably  the  most  eitective  machinery  that  has  ever  been 
brought  to  operate  upon  the  social,  tlie  civil,  and  the  commei'cial  interests  of  mankind." 
The  last  10  years  have  witnessed  a  greatly  increased  success  in  missionary  work.  Mia- 
sions  liave  often  been  declared  a  hopeless  toil ;  but  if  the  recent  rate  of  advance  be  main- 
tained, the  time  will  be  not  so  remote  as  one  nii^ht  think  who  gave  the  Bul^ect  only 
hasty  thought,  when  the  last  healhen  nation  shall  nave  heard  the  gospel. 

MIS3ISQU0I,  a  co.  in  s.  Quebec,  having  the  state  line  of  Vermont  for  its  s.  boun- 
dary, and  the  n.  jjortion  of  lake  Champlain,  called  MIssisquoi  bay,  and  the  Richelieu 
riverforits  b.w.  boundary;  560  sq.ni. ;  pop.  16,923.  It  is  tmvcrsed  in  the  extreme  e. 
by  the  Southeastern  and  Montreal  railway,  which  in  the  extreme  n.  forms  a  junction  with 
the  Stanstead,  Shefford  and  Chambly,  and  the  Chambly  uiid  Sorel  railroads.  The  Cen- 
tral Vermont  railroad  crosses  the  extreme  s.w.  section  on  the  shove  of  the  lake.  lis 
county  seat  is  a  port  of  entry.  It  has  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  beds  of  iron  ore,  brick- 
yards, and  manuRtctmiM  of  various  kinds.   Capital,  Frelighsbuig. 

HISSISSA'QAS,  a  tribe  of  Indiana  belonging  to  the  Algonquin  nation,  who,  when 
first  known  by  the  whites,  lived  n.  of  lake  Huron  on  a  river  since  called  by  their  name. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Hurona  by  the  Iroquois,  they  moved  to  the  region  of  lake  Supe- 
rior, but  after  a  few  years  returned.  Until  the  French  and  Indian  war  broke  out  they 
were  constantly  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Sioux,  and  were  driven  eastward  to  the 
Thousand  islands.  At  first  friendly  to  the  French,  they  were  in  1746  gained  over  by  the 
Six  Kations,  and  for  a  time  sided  with  the  English ;  but  in  the  second  war,  feeling  them- 
selves ill-treated  by  their  white  allies,  again  joined  the  French;  when  the  Pontlac  war 
began  they  once  more  assisted  tlie  English,  but  in  the  Hiama  war  (1792)  and  in  the  war 
of  1818  showed  themselves  hostile  to  the  Americans.  For  a  short  time  they  lived  ne:ir 
the  preseut  site  of  Erie,  but  have  long  been  settled  in  Canado,  occupying  four  villages  in 
Ontario.  Missions  were  established  among  them  as  eariy  as  tlie  latter  part  of  the  17tli 
c,  but  only  within  the  last  50  years  has  Christianity  made  mucli  progress  among  them. 
They  are  now,  however,  well  advanced  in  religion  and  civilization,  tiir  the  land,  live  iu 
houses,  and  have  schools.    They  number  between  500  and  1000. 

KISSISSIPFI,  one  of  the  soutii-westcm  states,  lies  In  lat.  30°  IS'  to  85°  n.,  and  long. 
88°  7'  to  91°  41'  west.  It  is  833  m.  from  n,  to  s.,  and  from  78  to  118  m.  from  e.  to  w., 
containing  an  area  of  47.156  sq.  miles.  It  is  bounded  by  Tennessee,  e.  by  Ala- 
bama, 8.  hy  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  e.  Loiiteiana,  and  w.  by  the  rivers  Pearl  and  Mis- 
sissippi. The  state  also  inchidus  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  gulf,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  Horn,  Deer,  and  Ship  islands.  There  are  73  counties.  The  principal  towns 
are  Jackson  (the  capital),  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  and  Columbus.  There  are  83  m.  of  sea- 
coast,  but  no  good  harbors.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  generally  very  fertile,  with 
river-bottoms  of  great  productiveness.  The  sea-coast  is  sandy,  but  well  timbered  with 
live  oak,  magnolia,  and  pine,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  healthy  districts  in  the 
world.  The  state  borders  for  500  m.  on  the  Mississippi,  and  is  drained  by  its  trihutarie!*. 
the  Yazoo,  Black,  Sunflower,  etc. ,  and  by  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula,  flowing  into  the  gtilf 
of  Mexico.  The  country  is  of  the  tertiary  and  upper  secondary  formations,  with  great 
alluvial  valleys;  the  climate,  semi-tropical;  the  chief  productions:  cotton,  sugar,  maize, 
wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  peaclie».  flgs,  oranges,  etc.  In  its  forests  are  found  (he  deer, 
puma,  bear,  wolf,  wildcat,  paroquets,  wild  turkeys,  and  pigeons,  with  flsh  and  alligators 
m  the  rivers.  The  state  is  well  provided  with  railways,  and  lias  immense  wealth  and 
resources.  Mississippi  had  in  1870  a  population  of  837.933.  It  lias  the  largest  cotton- 
growing  area  in  the  union;  in  1877  no  Icas  tlian  3.055,000  acres.  In  1877  tlie  stale  debt 
was  $3,961468;  the  income  was  $865,837.  Mississippi  has  a  university,  four  colleges, 
and  many  benevolent  institutions.  This  region  was  traversed  by  De  Soto  In  1543.  La 
Saile  descended  the  Mississippi  in  1683,  and  claimed  the  country  for  France;  in  1698  M. 
d'Iberville  formed  settlements  on  the  coast  at  Ship  island  and  Biloxi.  Natchez  was  set- 
tled in  1700;  but  in  1738  this  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the  Natchez  tribe  of  Indians, 
who  were  afterwards  defeated,  and  the  survivors  sold  into  slavery  in  St.  Domingo,  Mis- 
sissippi was  admitted  to  the  union  in  1817;  it  seceded  in  1861.  and  loined  the  southern 
confederacy.  "La  1809  HIssiasippi  agreed  to  the  new  constitution,  and  was  restored  to  its 
place  in  the  union.  In  1868  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  after  a  long  and  gallant  defense,  was 
forced,  by  ftoilne,  to  surrender  to  gon.  Ornnt;  and  Jackson,  the  ca^tal,  was  taken  and 
partially  destroyed  by  lha  federals,  and  some  of  the  flnest  regions  of  the  state  laid  waste. 

MISSISSIPPI  (ante).  In  1589  Fernando  de  Soto,  with  a  band  of  Spanish  adventu- 
rers, penetrated  into  that  part  of  the  state  now  known  ns  the  Great  Yazoo  bottoms, 
remainingmore  than  a  year.  It  was  not  imtil  1678,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later, 
that  the  French  explorers,  Joliet  and  Marquette,  pa'wing  down  the  Mississippi  river, 
landed  at  several  places  within  the  limits  of  the  .^inte.  In  1683  De  la  Salle  and  the  cheva- 
lier de  'Tonti  made  their  appearance  among  the  Katchex  Indians,  and  remained  for  some 
time.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1699  that  the  flrst  attempt  to  found  a  colonv  was  made 
by  Iberville,  who  brought  200  immigrants  from  France  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  of 
IhIoxI.   This  place  was  cf^ed  BUoxi,  and  it  was  the  germ  of  the  subsequent  settlement 
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of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  dominance  of  the  French  in  that  quarter.  Iberville,  ofliT 
rctiimlriK  to  France,  came  back  in  1716  wilh  Bienville  and  the  chevalier  de  Tonti,  a 
large  body  of  immigrants,  and  a  military  force,  and  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  pres- 
ent site  uf  Natcliez,  where  they  founded  a  colony  named  RoBalie,  in  honor  of  the  counti-ss 
of  Pontchartraia.  It  flourished  for  a  little  while,  but  in  1718  it  fell  with  the  whole 
region  under  the  sway,  for  a  time,  of  the  Scotch  speculator,  John  Law.  Afterwards, 
when  the  "Louisiana  bubble"  hod  burst,  the  whole  territory  of  Orleans  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  and  the  small  colonies  in  Mississippi  grew  but 
slowly.  Bienville,  the  governor  of  the  province,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  powerful  Iitdiau  tribes,  but  his  successor,  Perricr,  incurred  the  hostility 
of  the  Choctaws,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  that  tribe  with  others  to  expel  tliu 
French  from  the  whole  region.  1  he  attack  was  made  first  upon  Rosalie,  Nov.  29, 1739, 
but  the  other  settlements  were  assaulted  nearly  at  the  same  time.  At  fort  Rosalie  SOU 
persons  were  killed,  and  more  than  600  taken  prisoners,  while  in  the  smaller  settlements 
mim^^  were  tortured  and  ruthlessly  butchered.  But  a  swift  retribution  followed.  The 
French  commatider  at  New  Orleans  pursued  the  Indians  to  their  strongholds,  killed 
many,  destroyed  much  property,  released  the  captives,  and  took  437  prisoners,  among 
them  sevend  cliiefs.  These  prisoners  were  sent  to  San  Domingo  and  sold  for  slaves. 
The  Company  of  the  Indies  having  abandoned  the  territory  to  the  king  of  France,  Bien- 
ville, in  1788,  was  again  made  governor.  He  found  the  colony  at  war  with  the  Chicka- 
sawa,  and  the  conflict  continued  several  yeai's.  Then  there  was  a  peace,  followed  in  1753 
by  another  Indian  war,  instigated,  It  was  said,  by  English  adventurers.  The  French 
commander  sought  to  retaliate,  but  without  much  success.  In  1763  ihe  whole  region 
was  ceded  by  France  to  England,  after  which  itnmigninta  flocked  thither  in  considcrabb 
numbers  from  the  KngUbb  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  1T9S,  the  United  States 
having  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  the  English  in  tliis  re^on,  the  territory  of  Missis- 
sippi, embracing  all  the  region  between  tlie  Slst  and  3oth  parallels,  was  organized.  In 
1811  the  portion  of  Mississippi  below  the  81st  parallel,  being  a  portion  of  the  Louismna 
purchase,  was  added  to  the  territory.  In  1817  Alabama  was  set  off  from  Mississippi, 
and  the  latter  was  admitted  to  the  union  as  a  state  In  December  of  that  year. 

A  broad,  low  rldgc,  running  nearly  n.  and  s.  through  the  center  of  the  state,  divides 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  from  those  which  find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic 
through  other  channels.  This  ridge  has  a  lateral  extension  westward  to  Vicksburg  ou 
the  Mississippi,  where  it  terminates  In  high  bluffs.  Tiie  country  east  of  this  water-i>hcd 
consists  of  broud,  gently  rolling  prairies,  which  produce  heavy  crops  uf  cotton  and  corn; 
while  ou  the  w.  the  land  is  broken  into  valleys  and  ridges,  extending  at  right  angles  from 
the  longitudinal  ridge,  and  falling  gradually  off  to  the  great  basin  of  the  Yazoo  delta,  a 
region  embracing  4.000,000  acres  of  the  very  best  cotton  land  in  the  stale.  The  land  in 
the  ccnfnd  ridj'e,  which  is  partly  cultivated  and  partly  covered  by  heavy  forests,  is  roll- 
ing, and  of  a  lighter,  but  yet  productive,  surface  soil  on  a  clay  foundation.  The  8,c. 
corner  of  the  state,  below  liie  railroad  from  Meridian  to  Jackson,  is  a  rolling,  sparsely 
settled  country  of  open  pine  woods,  stretcliing  down  to  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  valuable 
nuiinlv  for  pasturage,  liml)cr,  and  turpentine.  There  is  not  a  mountain  in  the  state,  and 
the  hi^'hcst  ridge  has  no  elevation  of  more  than  800  feet.  The  Yazoo  basin,  with  an 
exccp^on  of  some  200,000  acres,  is  subject  to  overflow  at  times  of  extreme  high  water. 
The  valley  areas  of  the  n.  section  ore  fertile,  while  those  of  other  parts  of  the  state  are 
often  of  an  Inferior  quality.  The  bottom-lands  in  some  cases  are  clayey  and  wet,  and 
poriions  of  the  prairies  nre  not  very  fertile. 

The  state  is  well  watered.  The  Mississippi  forms  the  whole  of  its  w.  boundary,  and 
into  it  flow  tiie  Homoohitto,  Big  Black.  Yazoo,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Sunflower  and  tiut 
Tallahatchie.  On  tlic  e.  side  of  the  central  water-shed  are  the  Pearl  and  its  branches  and 
the  Pftscagoula  and  Tombigbee,  with  their  affluents,  all  of  which  flow  at  last  iuto  the 
gulf,  on  which  the  state  has  a  coast  line  of  about  90  m.,  with  no  good  harbor  except  that 
of  Ship  island.  In  the  extreme  n.e.  corner  the  boundary  for  15  m.  is  the  Tennessee 
river,  into  which  flow  several  small  streams.  The  principal  porta  on  the  Miasiasippi  are 
Vicksburg  and  Natchez. 

The  mineral  deposits  are  not  of  much  value.  In  the  tertiary  formations  coal  is  found 
in  small  quantities,  wilh  mineral  fertilizers  of  some  value,  fire-brick  and  potters'  clays, 
limestone,  etc.  Iron  is  found  in  some  places,  but  nowhere  in  quantities  to  he  of  practi- 
cal worth.  The  principal  fossil  found  in  the  prairie  region  is  a  marine  animal  more  than 
100  ft.  long,  resembling  the  alligator.  Mineral  and  medicine  springs  are  of  frequent 
occHirence,  that  of  Cooper's  wells  Iwing  the  most  important. 

The  summei-sare  long  and  hot,  but  notunhealthful,  save  in  th«  low  bottom-lands.  Tlie 
wintera,  which  of  course  are  short,  are  snmewliat  damper  and  colder  than  on  the  coast. 
Prom  October  to  June  the  climate  is  delightful.  The  highest  temperature  of  the  summer 
is  90° :  the  lowest  of  winter  18°.   The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Vicksburg  varies  from 


A  large  portion  of  the  state  is  covered  with  primitive  forests.  The  principal  deciduous 
trees  are  numerous  species  of  oak,  hickory  (four  species),  black  walnut,  butternut,  dog- 
wood, black  and  sweet  gum.  beech,  sycnraorc,  cotlonwood,  red  maple,  ironwood.  locust, 
papaw,  and  black  and  white  mulberry.  The  principal  evergreens  are  the  pine  (several 
Kpccies),  the  express,  and  the  live  oak.   The  fruits  most  cultivated  are  apples  (in  then.  e. 
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part  of  the  state),  gmpes,  peachca,  peiire,  quinces,  apricots,  and  plums;  in  the  southern 
counties,  figs,  l«monB,  oranges,  and  bananas. 

In  the  forests  wild  animals  abound;  among  them  wolves,  bears,  foies,  ■wildcats, 
panthers,  raccoons,  opossums,  deer,  rabbits,  hares,  stjuirrels,  gophers,  etc.  Wild-tnr- 
kcys,  pijjeons,  quails,  rice-birds,  mocking-birds,  and  wild-ducks  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers. Hawks,  vultures,  and  guilSj  and  birds  of  gay  jdumage  are  nnmerons.  Alligators 
haunt  the  bayous  of  the  Mississippi,  and  lizards  and^vater-snakes  are  found  in  tlie  swamps 
and  bottom-lunds.  Rattlesnakes  and  moccasin-snakes,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  hann- 
less  reptiles,  abound.  Mississippi  sound  and  tlio  various  rivers  contain  a  great  Tariety  of 
edible  fish.   Oysters  and  other  shell-fiah  are  found  in  Mississippi  sound. 

Cotton  and  com  are  the  great  agricultural  staples,  though  wheat  and  oats  do  well  in 
the  upland  rejs^ons.  Excellent  pasturage,  with  roots  for  swine,  is  found  in  the  low-lands 
and  m  ttio  river  valleys.  According  to  the  census  of  1870  tberc  were  18,131,118  acres  of 
land  infanns,  of  which  4,309, 146 acres  were  cultivated,  while  8,911,967  acres  were  nnim- 
proved.  The  cadi  value  of  farms  was  $61,716,576,  of  farming  implements  |4, 456,638. 
The  estimated  value  of  oU  farm  products  for  the  year  was  $73, 137, 9f)8.  The  wheat  crop 
was  274,479  bush. ;  the  corn  crop,  16,687,816  bush. ;  the  oats  crop,  414,586  bush. :  the  cotton 
crop  (larger  than  that  of  any  other  state),  was  564.988  bales;  the  wool  clip,  288,285  lbs. ;  the 
rice  crop,  874.627  lbs. ;  cane-sugar,  49  hogsheads;  cane-molnsses.  152,164  gats. ;  sorghum- 
molasses,  67,509  gals.;  Ir.':^  potatoes.  214,169  bush.;  sweet  potatoes,  1,748.482  bush. : 
peas  and  beans,  176.417  bush. ;  beeswax,  9,890 lbs. ;  honey,  199.581  lbs. ;  butter.  2.618,- 
521  lbs. ;  cheese,  3,099  lbs. ;  milk  sold,  17,052  gallons.  Value  of  live  stock,  $29,940,288; 
number  of  horses,  90,221 ;  mules  and  asses,  85,886;  milch  cows,  173,889;  working  oxen, 
08,156;  other  cattle,  269,030;  sheep,  232,732;  swine,  813.881.  The  corn  crop  of  1878 
was  18,548,000  bush.,  valued  at  $15,761,550:  wheat,  189,000  bush.,  $880,750;  oats, 
492,000  bush.,  $423,120;  Irish  potatoes,  206,000  bush..  $247,200;  tobacco,  85,000 
lbs.,  $14,450;  the  cotton  crop  about  600,000  bales,  $28,600,000.  "Within  the  last  few 
years  a  new  industry,  that  of  raising  early  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Chicago  and  other 
nortb-westeru  markets,  lias  sprung  up.  'Ilie  center  of  Ibis  industry  is  at  Crystal  Springs, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  peculWly  favorable  for  the  purpose.  Already  ths  trade 
bus  become  profitable,  and  it  will  probably  be  much  extenried  in  future.  The  agri- 
cultural department  at  Washington,  Jan.  1,  1874,  estimated  the  number  of  horses  il.  tbe 
state  at  88.300,  valued  at  $7,682,100;  mules  and  asses,  99,000,  $10,793,990;  milch  cows, 
180,100,  $8,886,558;  oxen  and  other  cattle,  829,800,  $4,058,242;  sheep,  153,600.  $296,- 
448j  swine,  819,100,  $2,858,659;  total  value  of  live  stock,  $29,000,000.  One  of  the  great- 
est impediments  to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  stale  is  the  frequent  inundation  of 
its  alluvial  lands  by  the  overflow  of  the  Mississippi.  This  can  be  prevented  only  by  tbe 
construction  of  costly  levees.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  expended  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  this  purpose;  but  the  work  is  too  extensive  for  their  resources,  and  they  propose, 
in  view  of  tbe  national  importance  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  channel  of  commerce,  that  con- 
gress shall  provide  for  its  accomplishment  at  the  nation's  expense.  Mississippi  is  not,  to 
any  great  extent,  a  manufacturing  state,  though  its  natural  facilities  therefor  are  great. 
In  1870  there  were  in  the  state  1781  manufacturing  establishments,  mostly  small, 
employing  5,941  persons,  using  $4,501,714  of  capital,  paying  $1,547,428  in  wages,  and 
producing  goods  valued  at  |»,1S4^758.  There  were  156  saw-mills,  employing  1648 
persons,  and  producing  lumber  valued  at  $3,029,145;  45  fiouring-mills,  producing  flour 
valued  at  $468,576  ;  85  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  producing  $268,031.  In  1878  there 
were  11  cotton  factories,  using  2,645  bales. 

There  were  within  the  slate  in  1875,  1141  m.  of  railway,  belonging  to  12  different 
lines,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,878,163,  and  a  funded  Indebtedness  of  $3,825,000. 

Tbe  assessed  valuation  of  property  iu  1870  was  $177,278,890;  tbe  tine  valuation  was 
supp<»ed  to  be  about  $210,000,000.  The  debt  of  tbe  state  in  1874  (deducting  $7,000,000 
of  bonds  repudiated  in  1842)  was  $8,558,629,  of  which  $1,157,415  was  due  to  the  school 
funds.  The  receipts  of  the  state  treasury  in  1874  (deducting  $795,986  for  uncnrxent  and 
unavailable  funds,  and  $74,269  In  the  sbape  of  certificates  of  indebtedness)  amounted  to 
$1,885,618;  the  disbursements  to  $1,288,140. 

The  state  has  three  customs  districts— Natchez,  Pearl  River,  and  Vick6bur|:.  Tl»e 
direct  foreign  trade  and  the  coasting  trade  are  carried  on  entirely  in  the  Pearl  River  dis- 
trict, of  which  the  only  port  is  Shieldsborough.  The  amount  of  foreign  commerce  in 
1874,  consisting  mainly  of  exports,  was  $233,406;  the  number  of  vessels  entered  as 
engaged  in  that  trades  was  93,  aggregating  22,528  tons;  clearances,  94— tonnage,  20,248 
tons;  entrances  in  tbe  coasting  trade,  68— tonnage,  12,048  tons;  clearances,  96—31,888 
tons;  total  tonnage  of  all  kinds,  76,202. 

There  were  no  national  and  but  five  state  banks  of  deposit  in  Mississippi  at  last 
accounts;  the  five  bad  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $550,000.  Six  savings  banks  have 
a  capital  of  not  far  from  $3(X).000.  An  insurance  department  was  connected  with  one 
of  the  banlts  of  deposit,  and  idso  with  one  of  the  savings  banks,  and  there  were  21  insur- 
ance  companies  of  other  states  doing  business  in  Mississippi. 

Acconling  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  population  of  the  state  was  791,805,  of  which 
358,899  were  white,  486,681  slaves,  and  778  free  colored.  The  slaves  having  been 
emancipated  in  suppressing  tbe  rebellion,  the  population  of  1870  was  837,922,  of  which 
382,896  were  wblte,  and  445,036  (including  16  Chinese  and  809  Induns)  were  colorctl; 
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males,  418,431;  females,  414,501;  natives  of  the  country,  816.T31;  persons  of  forfign 
bulii,  11,191;  persons  of  school  age  (5  to  20  years),  278,b90;  volera,  174,845.  Pop.  "bO, 
1,131.502. 

The  coDStitution  of  the  state  at  the  time  of  its  admission  lo  the  union  recognized  the 
need  of  a  good  common-scbool  system,  and  congress  was  asked  for  an  approprbtion  of 
public  lands  to  promote  the  object.  Grants  vivn  accordingly  made  at  different  times, 
amounting  in  all  to  10,697,882  acres,  an  amount  equiil  to  more  tlinu  one-third  of  the  ami 
of  the  stule.  The  proceeds  of  these  lauds,  so  far  as  they  have  been  sold,  have  been 
mostly  diverted  from  their  legitimate  object  and  lost  by  gross  mismanagement.  Indeed, 
before  the  rebellion  tliere  was  no  well-regulated  system  of  common  schools,  or  hai-dly  an 
effort  to  secure  such  a  boon,  the  policy  of  Ibis  as  ■well  as  of  the  other  slave  states  Ix'ing 
unfavorable  thereto.  After  the  national  troops  gained  a  foothold  iu  the  state,  northern 
benevolent  societies  began  to  establish  schools,  but  they  were  attended  mainly  by  Uie 
negroes.  Appropriations  from  the  Peabody  fund  and  from  the  resources  of  the  Freed- 
men's  bureau  were  added  to  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent  societies,  and  a  begin- 
ning of  a  bettor  educational  system  was  made.  After  the  state  was  reconstructed,  the 
legislature  enacted  laws  for  the  establishment  of  a  commou-scliool  system,  and  since 
that  time  much  has  been  done  to  cariy  those  laws  into  effect.  In  1878  an  act  was  passeil 
placing  the  schools  under  the  management  of  a  state  board  of  education,  a  state  superin- 
tendent, county  superintendents,  and  local  boards;  providing  that  white  and  colored 
youth  should  not  be  taught  in  the  same  school-housc,  nor  in  sclinol-houses  nearer  to  each 
other  than  two  and  a  half  miles;  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  school^, 
and  that  the  proceeds  of  land  sold  for  taxes,  from  Hues,  forfeitures,  breaches  of  peniil 
laws,  etc.,  should  bo  set  apart  for  the  support  of  schools.  Another  act  was  passed 
making  provision  for  a  system  of  hl^i^h  schools.  In  1878  the  nuuibcr  of  children  of 
school  age  was  348,344.  of  whom  158.156  were  white,  and  180,088  were  colored.  Num- 
ber of  children  in  school,  205.856,  of  whom  100,676  were  white,  and  104,179  were  col- 
ored. Average  monthly  enrollment,  171,226,  of  whom  82,506  were  white,  88,660  colored. 
Average  daiiv  attendance:  whites.  64,318;  colored,  71,658;  total,  135,796.  Kumlicr  of 
teachers:  white,  2,948;  colored,  1813;  total,  4,761.  Average  monthly  salary  of  white 
teachers,  $28.03;  of  colored  teachers,  $26.93^.  The  total  ainnunt  of  state  funds  expeixkil 
for  schools  in  1874  was  $1,242,808,  of  which  over  |], 000,000  was  ruisc-d  by  stute  tu.\. 
Nearly  or  quite  as  much  more  was  raised  by  local  taxation,  and  the  legislature  succeeded 
in  saving  from  the  wreck  of  the  school-fund  nearly  $2,000,000.  There  were  in  the  state 
in  1878.  8  high  and  2  norma!  schools — one  of  Uie  latter  at  Holly  Sprinj's  in  the  n.  section, 
and  one  at  "fougaloo.  near  the  center.  The  number  of  private  schools  in  1874  was  586, 
attended  by  about  18.000  pupils.  Number  of  persons  who  could  not  read  or  write  in 
1870  was  ^.818.  The  university  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford  has  classical,  scientific,  and 
law  departments;  while  Alcorn  university  (colored)  at  Oakland  has  scientilic  and  agri- 
cultural departments.  There  are,  besides.  Mississippi  college  (Baptist)  at  Clinton,  Pasa 
Christian  college  (Koman  Catholic)  at  Pass  Christian,  Madison  college  at  Sharon. 
Tougaloo  university  (unsectarian,  but  under  Congregational  auspices)  at  Tougjiloo,  and 
Sbaw  university  (>(ethodist)  at  Holly  Springs;  and  not  less  than  nine  colleges  and  semi- 
naries for  tlie  instniction  of  girls,  mostly  under  the  patronage  of  different  Christian 
sects — Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal. 

The  state  has  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  another  for  the  blind,  near 
Jackson,  the  capital.  There  are  two  orphan  aetylums  at  Natchez,  botli  under  Koniau 
Catholic  control,  and  there  is  a  soldiers'  orplians'  home  for  children  of  confederate  soldiers 
near  Lauderdale  Springs.  The  state  hospital  for  the  insane  and  the  peoitentiary  are  at 
Jackson. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  in  the  state  111  newspapers  and  pcrindi- 
cals,  of  which  8  were  daily,  6  tri-weekly,  8  semi-weekly,  92  weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  and 
6  monthly. 

The  number  of  church  organizations  in  1870  was  18S9,t)f  church  edifices  1800;  value 
of  church  property.  $2,360,800.  The  principal  denominations,  In  numerical  order, 
were:  Methodi.sts,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Lutherans. 

The  state  is  divided  into  79  counties.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  other 
state  officers,  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years;  and  the  legislature,  meeting  bleimially. 
ia  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives — the  members  of  tlie  former  elected 
for  four  and  those  of  the  latter  for  two  years.  The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  three 
judges,  appointed  by  the  covcmor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
for  a  term  of  nine  years.  The  circuit  court  is  composed  of  15  judges  (corresponding 
with  tlie  number  of  judicial  districts),  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  mlvice 
ami  consent  of  the  senate,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  chancery. 
20  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  four  years.  The  salaries  of  the 
supreme  court  judges  are  $4,500  each;  tliose  of  the  circuit  court  Judges  are  $3,600,  and 
those  of  the  chancery  court  jud^  $8,000. 

Tho  electoral  votes  of  Mississippi  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  have  been  cast  as  follows:  182X1,  2  for  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  1  vacancy;  1824.  3 
for  Jackson  and  Cnlhonn;  1838,  8  for  Jackson  and  Calhoun;  1833.  4  for  Jackson  and 
Van  Burcn ;  1886,  4  for  Van  Buren  and  R  M.  Johnson;  1840,  4  for  Harrison  and  Tyler; 
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1844.  6  for  Polk  and  Dallas;  1848,  6  for  Cass  and  Bullcr;  1852,  7  for  Pierce  and  King; 
1850,  7  for  Buchiiuan  and  Breckinridge;  1860,  7  for  Biecbinridge  and  Lane;  1864,  did 
not  vote;  1868,  7  vacancies;  1873,  8  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  1876,  8  for  Tilden  and 
Hendricks;  1880,  8  for  Hancock  and  Englisli. 

MISSISSIPPI,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Arkansas,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  e,  boundary, 
separating  it  from  the  state  of  Teunesseo,  the  river  St.  Francis  and  lake  St.  Francis  for 
Us  S.W..  and  the  state  line  of  Missouri  for  its  n,  boundary;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,882 — 
7,230  of  American  Urth,  2,661  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Little  river,  the  Obion,  and 
several  lakes  of  considerable  size,  the  largest  being  Big  lake.  Its  surface  is  generally 
level,  but  diver.sified  by  cypress  sv^amjis,  bavous,  canebrukes,  and  thick  forests.  Its  soil 
wherever  tillable  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  tlie  production  of  cottou  and  com,  stock  laiB- 
iug  being  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent.   Capita  Osceohi. 

MISSISSIPPI,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  e.  and  n. 
boundary,  separating  it  from  Kentucky;  370  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,370—9,030  of  American 
birth.  2,141  colored.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  diversified  by  sloughs  and  low 
swampy  sectioua  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  cypress  trees,  and  having  small  lakes, 
and  James  and  Cypress  bayous  in  the  s.  section.  The  soil  under  cultivation  produces 
wheat,  oats,  Indian  com;  i)ork  is  among  the  staple  products,  and  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  aroraised.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cairo  and  the  Belmont  divisions  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mouotain  and  Southern  railroad,  centering  at  its  co.  seat,  and  it  contains  in 
the  8.e.  section  tlie  town  of  Belmont,  the  first  battle-field  on  which  geu.  Grant  had  chief 
command.   Capital,  Charleston. 

MISSISSIPPI  BI7EB  (Indian,  MicJu  Sepe.  Great  river,  literally.  Father  of  Waters),  a 
river  of  the  United  States  of  America,  tlie  principal  river  of  North  America,  and, 
including  its  chief  branch,  the  Missouri,  the  longest  in  the  world,  rises  in  the  highlands 
of  Minne^ta,  in  a  cluster  of  small  lakes,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Red  river  of  the 
north,  and  the  rivers  which  flow  into  lake  Superior,  in  lat.  47°  10'  n.,  long.  94°  54'  west. 
Its  sources  are  1680  ft.  above  the  gulf  of  Jtlexico,  into  which  it  enters.  Its  general  course 
is  southerly,  with  numerous  wiudiags,  giving  it  a  length  of  S,086  m.  to  its  moutlis.  in  lat. 
M°  n..  long.  90°  w.,  from  wiiich,  to  the  source  of  the  Missouri,  is  4,506  miles.  The  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  brunchesdrain  an  area  of  1,226,600  sq.  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  2,200  m..  and  by  smaller  boats  above  the  falls;  or  by  the  Missouri,  3,950 
m.,  and  has  1500  navigable  brandies,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Red  river,  340  m.  from 
its  mouth;  the  Yazoo,  534  m.;  the  Arkansas,  700  m.;  the  Ohio,  1053  m.;  the  Missouri, 
1253  miles.  The  Missisi^ippi  river  foi-ms  a  portion  of  the  boundaries  of  ten  states,  having 
tlie  southern  part  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  most  of  Louiedaaa  oa 
the  w.  bank;  and  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  on  theeasL 
The  chief  towns  situated  on  its  banks  are  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis, 
St.  Louis,  Quincy,  Keokuk,  Galena,  Bt  Paul,  Tlie  upper  Mississippi,  above  the  junction 
of  the  Missouri,  flows  through  a  pictiii-escjue  and  beautiful  country.  The  great  lower 
valley,  is  500  m.  long,  and  from  30  to  50  wide.  The  delta,  through  which  flow  its  num- 
erous bayouB,  is  150  m.  wide.  The  alluvial  plain  through  whicli  the  river  winds  lias  an 
tirea  of  81,200  sq.m.,  and  the  delta  14,000  sq.m.,  all  of  which,  except  a  few  bluffs,  is  pro- 
tected 1^  levees,  or  embankments,  from  frequent  inundations.  The  descent  of  the 
plain  is  320  ft.,  or  8  in.  per  mile.  The  river  at  high  water  is  higher  tlian  the  plain,  and 
the  banks  higher  tlmn  tlie  swamps  of  tlie  interior.  The  great  floods  rise  40  ft.  above 
low  water  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  and  20  ft.  at  New  Orleans,  and  for  the  whole  distance 
the  river  averages  8,000  ft.  wide,  and  is  from  75  to  120  deep.  There  is  no  apparent 
increase  from  the  largest  branches,  and  it  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of  tlie  floods  are 
lost  in  the  great  marshes.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  upon  the  banks  are  annually  car- 
ried away  by  the  current,  with  their  growth  of  timber. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  (ante).  The  sources  of  this  great  river  are  lakes  Itasca, 
Travcrs  or  Pemidgi,  Cass,  Winnebigosliish,  Fisliing,  Leech,  and  Mud,  lying  among 
hills  of  drift  and  bowlders,  in  tlie  midst  of  pine  forests  and  marshes.  From  lake  Itasca 
to  Travers  the  stream  is  about  12  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep.  It  issues  from  the  latter  120 
ft.  wide  to  Cass  lake,  which  it  leaves  with  a  width  of  172  ft.,  contrncting  and  deepening 
below  as  it  flows  through  marslies  till  it  comes  to  a  junction  with  Leecli  river,  where  it 
has  rapids  of  30  ft.,  called  the  falls  of  Pecagnma,  270  m.  from  the  source.  To  this  point 
small  steamers  navigate.  The  total  descent  to  this  point  is  824  ffet.  Thence  to  the 
mouth  of  Pine  river,  about  200  m.,  the  river  falls  165  ft.;  thence  to  Crow-wing  river  47  m., 
one  ft.  per  mile.  The  river  is  naiTOw  tlirough  this  distance  and  winds  through  oak  and 
maple  fbrests,  marslies,  and  sandy  hills,  where  the  natuntl  formation  of  rock  la  overbud 
with  the  gravel  and  bowlders  of  the  drift  period.  Below,  the  river  passes  through  a 
prairie  country  down  to  Elk  river,  and  is  stained  slightly  with  the  browinsh  color  given  by 

fiiuey  and  marshy  vegetation;  133  m.  below  the  Crow-wing  are  the  Sauk  rapids  one  m. 
ong.  wliere  the  first  regular  formation  of  rock  is  seen  on  its  banks.  Tiiis  is  of  the 
Potstlara  sandstone,  which  extends  from  that  point  down  to  Dubuque  and  Rock  Island. 
The  falls  of  St.  Anthony  at  Minneapolis  are  only  18  ft.,witlia  breadth  of  1200.  Up  to  this 
point  the  river  is  navigable  for  commercial  purposes,  widening  below  from  what  is  called 
lake  Pepin,  studded  with  mnny  islands.  tVoin  above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the 
JuncUou  with  the  Missouri,  the 'river  flows  through  a  valley  of  great  beauty  and  uoiform 
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fertili^.  Cliffs  and  rocky  bluffs,  from  300  to  800  ft.  high,  glrc  a  picturesque  clianielcr 
lo  tliat  port  of  the  valley  below  Kock  Island,  where  its  strikes  the  Ciirhoiiiterous  btmta, 
the  geological  formation  of  the  valley,  to  ahout  100  m.  bt'low  the  Missouri.  At  llovk 
It^lun(l.  350  m.  Ix-'low  St.  Anthony,  there  is  a  fall  of  22  ft.,  and  the  Das  Moines  rapids,  475 
m.  below  St.  Anthony's,  have  a  full  of  24  ft.  The  govcrumeat  has  constructed  shipcaiiais 
around  these  rapids,  so  that  the  nnvi<^ation  of  the  upper  Mississippi  is  uninterrupted 
below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  junction  of  the  Missouri  is  like  the  niarriage  of  a 
ruugii  impetuous  uncouth  man  with  a  refined  and  graceful  woman.  The  eurgintr, 
iiiiiiuly,  eildyiug  waters  of  the  greater  stream,  the  Missouri,  for  a  long  distance  flow  muc 
by  side  with  the  clear  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  joining  but  not  blending,  till  ihroviu 
togetlier  by  many  a  crook  and  turn  and  eddy  between,  the  bluffs  of  tlie  great  valley. 
Before  the  Oliio  river  joins,  the  union  is  complete;  but  the  waters  remain  lurbid  lo  their 
junction  with  the  sea,  and,  where  joiued  by  the  currents  of  the  Arkansas  and  Kcd  livcrs, 
take  a  more  reddi&h  color.  Three  m.  above  cape  Girardeau  and  about  80  m.  al>ove  the 
inouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  river  begins  to  have  a  surface  above  much  of  the  adjacent  laud; 
and  for  1900  m.  to  the  sea  it  flows  over  a  vast  alluvial  deposit  of  its  own  creation,  below 
tlie  surface  of  which  its  tortuous  bed  is  deeply  cut,  while  tlie  top  of  its  current  is  higiier 
than  the  land. 

The  mean  annual  velocity  of  the  current  below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  is  8.S9 
ft.  per  second — about  2Jr  m.  an  hour.  The  uvumge  annual  rain-fall  in  its  basin  is 
estimated  at  30.4  in. ;  and  tlie  yearly  discliar^^  of  w  ater  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  at  145 
cubic  miles.  The  depth  of  tlie  channel  below  llie  mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  from  75  to 
upward  of  100  feet.  The  variation  from  lowept  to  Iiiglust  water  at  Katcbez,  Vicksburg, 
and  Cairo  was  formerly  62  ft.,  hut  is  suppostd  to  have  been  reduced  to  46  ft.  by  new 
channels  and  levees.  The  sediment  contained  In  the  water  below  the  Missouri  is  .008S 
of  its  volume.  The  area  of  the  delta  of  the  river  is  estimated  at  38,600  sq.  miles. 
The  entire  valley  of  the  river  Is  margined  by  dcUns,  and  considerable  parts  of  Louisiuna, 
Missisijippi,  and  Arkansas  are  all  delta.  The  boltom-Luids  above  ciipc  Qirardcau,  which 
are  occasionally  overflowed,  but  which  are  clearly  above  the  level  of  the  river  at  ordinary 
stages,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  large  tracts  adjoining  the  lower  part  which  lie 
Ixdow  the  surface  of  the  river  at  all  seasons.  The  former  are  almost  continuouB  on  one 
side  of  tlie  river  or  the  other,  and  generally  on  both  sides,  from  tlie  falls  of  St.  Anthony 
to  three  m.  below  cape  Girardeau,  where  the  surface  is  so  low  as  to  be  subject  to  over- 
flow in  all  seasons,  save  where  defended  by  levees.  These  bottom-lands,  both  high  and 
low,  are  of  the  highest  order  of  fertility;  those  farthest  north  being  used  for  corn  (maize) 
principally,  and  lor  tobacco  and  pasturage.  Some  of  the  largest  have  been  reclaimeil 
from  liabilitv  to  ovei-flow  by  dikes  across  the  water- channels  by  which  they  were 
inundated,  ony  island  in  Pike  co.,  Illinois,  so  reclaimed,  is  40  m.  in  length.  The 
Americau  bottom  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  90  m.  down  the  river,  with  an 
average  brcadtli  of  6  miles.  Below  cape  Girardeau  (about  80  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio),  on  the  w.  side,  the  whole  country  down  to  the  gulf  is  mostly  delta  for  an  average 
width  of  50  m. ;  and  in  hicli  floods  the  river  formerly  overflowed  nearly  all  the  surface 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  the  St.  Francis  rivers  in  8.e.  Mif-souri  and  eastern 
Arkansas,  filing  the  lakes  aud  lagoons  of  that  region,  and  then  flowing  by  numberless 
channels  to  the  White  river  and  Arkansas  valleys,  the  bayou  Macon,  Washita,  Red  and 
Atchafalaya  rivers  into  the  ^It,  This  region  is  made  safe  from  floods  and  habitable 
only  by  levees.  The  Louisiana  delta  has  oeen  for  a  hundred  years  to  a  considerable 
extent  reclaimed  by  levees.  The  great  delta  on  the  east  side,  embracing  the  whole  area 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Tazoo,  about  60  m.  in  width,  has  bien  partially  protected 
for  about  50  years,  wliilc  the  protection  of  the  upper  portion  ahore  Memphis  is  a  more 
recent  undertaking. 

The  first  attempt  to  guard  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  against  the  river  floods  was  in 
1717,  when  the  French  governor,  De  la  Tour,  ordered  emlsiitkments  for  the  protection 
of  New  Orleans.  In  1728  the  French  planters  of  Louisiana  were  protecting  each  his 
own  water-front,  and  soon  after  combined  for  joint  work  by  neighborhoods  and  pariphes. 
In  1838  the  state  of  Louisiana  1)egan  to  take  rtgorous  action  for  the  more  complete  pro- 
tection of  its  delta  lands.  In  1836  and  1888  several  of  the  great  fide  channels  by  which 
inundations  had  coinc  were  closed  at  the  expense  of  the  counties,  and  the  question  of 
the  closing  of  all  the  overflow  channels,  so  as  to  confine  the  stream  to  one  bed  in  all 
stages  of  wntcr,  was  the  subject  of  much  excited  difference  of  opinion.  The  closure 
party  prcvaik-d,  and  one  by  one  the  side  outlets  of  the  Mississippi  were  cut  off  by  levees, 
so  that  bvl844  every  old  river  lake  inlet  for  600  m.  up  the  w.  bank  bad  been  efTectually 
climeil.  The  results  were  even  more  satisfactory  than  bad  l>een  expected,  so  that  the 
levee  "system  was  entered  upon  with  increased  spirit  by  the  slates  bordering  the  river, 
and  the  aid  of  the  general  government  was  invoked  to  unify  the  work.  Congress,  in 
1850,  ordered  thorough  topographical  and  hydrographic  surveys  of  the  whole  Mississippi 
delta,  under  the  direction  of  capl.  A.  A.  Humphreys  and  lieut.  H.  L.  Abbott,  wlio  Iwgan 
work  immediately;  but  the  report  was  not  submitted  until  Aug.,  1881.  While  the 
V.  S.  government  were  thus  obtaining  complete  data  for  the  completion  of  the  whole 
work,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  reclamation  of  the  vast  and  fertile  deltas  of  the 
river,  but  with  reference  to  the  thorough  improvement  of  its  navigation  from  the  gi:lf  to 
its  upper  waters,  the  states  most  Interested  in  the  Icvecs  continura  work  upon  llicm  till 
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cliecked  by  tlie  operations  of  the  rebellion  in  1862-64.  By  the  report  of  Humphreys  and 
Abbott,  in  1861,  it  appears  tliat  substantial  levees  bad  been  constructed  on  tlie  e.  side  up 
to  the  □.  line  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  including  one  of  great  inaguitude  across  ihe 
Yazoo  pass — the  largest  of  all  the  outlets  closed;  imd  tliat  above  oa  the  e.  side  none  of 
gmit  mii^nitude  were  required.  On  the  w.  side  tlie  levees  had  been  completed  to  the 
niuuth  of  tlie  Arktiut^as,  and  were  partially  completed.  Including  thu  line  2S  m.  long 
oijening  into  tbe  St.  Francis  valley. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  lower  Mississippi  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion. 
Louisiuiia  alone  had  expended  up  to  that  time  $18,000,000  on  the  levees  of  the  main 
river;  $5,000,000  more  on  its  great  side  outlets,  the  Atchafalaya,  Plaquemlne,  and  La 
Fuurchc;  and  $1,000,000  on  tbe  shore  of  the  Ked  river.  The  state  of  Arkunsns  had  spent 
$1,000,000;  Mississippi,  on  her  water-front  of  444  m.,  $14,500,000;  and  the  state  of 
Mif^'onrl,  on  her  front  of  140  m.,  $1,640,000.  The  total  expenditure  by  individuiils, 
piirishas,  and  states  up  to  that  time,  on  about  2,000  m.  of  the  river  lihore.  is  estimated  by 
C.  G.  Fershey,  of  New  Orleans,  at  upwards  of  $41,000,000,  vfilhout  counting  the  cost  of 
its  maintenance.  The  report  of  Humphrey's  and  Abbott,  in  1861,  recommended  confin- 
ing the  river  to  a  single  channel  and  making  the  levees  higher  at  all  points,  and  rela- 
tively as  follows:  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  8  ft.  above  the  highest  flood  ever  known 
(which  was  then  that  of  1858);  7  ft.  above  from  Osceola  to  Helena;  10  ft.  above  from 
Helena  to  island  No.  71;  thence  down  to  Napoleon  8  ft. ;  thence  to  Lake  Providence  to 
lie  increased  to  11  ft.;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Yazoo  and  lied  River  Landing  to  be 
reduced  to  about  6  ft. ;  and  below  to  be  reduced  gi-adually  to  3  ft. ;  and  they  calimnted  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  this  recommendation  at  $17,000,000.  The  tendency  of  all  streams 
to  build  up  the  level  of  their  bottoms  by  bars  formed  at  tbeir  mouths  was  met  by  a 
recommendation  to  construct  a  Jetty  system  at  the  main  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
whicl)  its  depth  should  be  increased  and  maintained. 

The  subject  of  levee  coDStructton  was  again  taken  up  by  the  U.  S.  government  by  an 
act  of  June  2%  1874.  authorizhig  president  Grant  to  appoint  a  board  of  commissioners  lo 
make  a  full  report  on  the  best  sv'stem  for  the  permanent  reclamation  of  the  delta  basin 
of  the  Mississippi,  Muj.gcu.  G.  K.  Warren  and  gen.  Humphreys  were  put  at  tbe  head 
of  the  cotiiniission,  and  reported,  Jan.  32,  1875,  substantially  Ihe  recommendation  of  the 
preceding  report,  carried  further  up  the  great  tributaries  of  the  lower  Mississippi:  that 
the  general  government  sliould  make  and  enforce  the  laws  necessary  to  execute  and  pro- 
tect tito  work;  and  that  the  work  sliould  be  divided  "  into  six  natural  drainage  districts, 
viz.:  1.  The  St.  Francis  bottom-lands,  comprising  the  w.  bank  of  the  river  from  Cape 
Girardeau  to  Helena;  2.  the  White  river  bottom-lands,  lying  between  Helena  and  the 
month  of  the  Arkansas;  8.  the  Tensas  bottom-lands,  extending  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
Ked  river;  4.  the  Yazoo  bottom-lands,  lying  between  the  bluffs  below  MempJiis  and 
Vicksburg  on  the  e.  bank;  5.  Loni.«ana  below  Red  river  on  tke  w.  bank;  and  6.  Louisi- 
ana below  Baton  Rouge  on  the  e.  bank.  In  each  of  these  districts  the  commission 
recommeodcd  Uie  appointment  of  a  single  controlling  engineer,  with  full  power  in  liis 
district,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  board  composed  of  tbe  chiefs  of  each  department. 
The  cost  of  the  entire  work  recommended  1^  this  commisfflon  by  districts  was  as  follows: 

XSTDCATBS  FOB  FBBHABSHT  8T8TKM  OF  LEVEB& 

»»™<^-  Cubic  yapdi.  ^cu"blcv^il?d. 

St.  Francis  bottom-lands   17.265,000  $6,906,000 

White  river  bottom-lands.   4.653,000  l,760.fi00 

Yazoo  bottom-lands   81,188.000  12.575,200 

Tensas  bottom-lands   86,690,000  14.676.000 

Louisiana  below  Red  river,  w.  bank   16,114,000  6,045,000 

Louisiana  below  Baton  Rouge,  e.  bank   9,865,000  3,946,000 

Total   114,774,000  $45,909,600 

The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  Is  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  The  length  of  levees 

estimated  on  is  1775  miles. 

The  commissioners  state  the  amount  of  land  reclaimed  and  to  be  reclumed  by  this 
pystem  "at  least  2,500,000  acres  of  sugar  land,  7,000,000  acres  of  the  best  cotton  land  iii 
the  world,  and  not  less  than  1,000.000  acres  of  com  land  of  unsuniassed  and  inos- 
liaustible  fertility."  Other  authorities  place  the  area  that  will  be  reclaimed  as  high  as 
23,000,000  acres  of  good  land.  This  probably  includes  the  swamps  that  may  be  subse- 
fjueully  reclaimed.  - 

The  three  main  mouths  or  passes  of  the  river  to  the  gulf  diverge  where  the  river  lias 
treble  its  mean  width,  that  is  about  7,500  ft.,  with  a  mean  depth  of  about  20  feet.  It  is 
through  the  South  pass  that  the  recent  great  work  of  the  government  under  capt.  Eades 
has  been  done  to  deepen  and  confirm  the  main  channel,  and  prevent  the  rise  in  the  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  outer  edge  of  the  bar  formed  nt  the  mouth  of  the  South 
pas.<i  since  1888  was  found  to  have  pushed  into  the  gulf  about  800  ft.  a  year.  The  depth 
of  the  gulf  at  the  foot  of  tbe  slope  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river  is  from  300  to 
500  ft.,  the  course  of  the  main  or  South  pass  being  direct  towards  its  deeper  waters. 

The  report  from  which  .these  facts  are  drawn  Is  published  under  the  title  of  the 
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Report  vpon  the  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Misamopi  lUver,  capt.  A.  A.  Horn- 
phreys  aad  lieiit.  H.  L.  Abbott;  Philadelphia,  quarto,  1B61. 

Tlie  expenditurea  of  the  general  goTemment  on  the  AUs^asippi  have  been  as  follows: 

Mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  1836-56   |690,000 

Above  the  mouth,  1886-56   465,000 

Mouth  of  the  Missiseippi,  1866-75   1,324,000 

Between  Illinois  and  Ohio  riven   665,000 

Des  Moiues  rapids   8,088,200 

Rock  Island  rapids   1,089,650 

Upper  Mississippi  and  falls  of  St.  Anthony   677,640 

Mouths  of  tlie  Mississippi.  June  1,  1875,  to  June  1,  1879   8,153,108 

Other  parts  at  tha  river  during  the  same  time   1,661,100 

Total  $13,508,698 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  expenditures  In  several  portions  of  the  river 
since  June  1,  1875; 


YUB. 

1  1 

-Mlantatlnnl     UpperMteslS-  HlSdSSlppI, 

lowerpartof.^  'imwus.    |  Arkan^ 

Bock  Island 
BapldH. 

Des  Volnea 
Baptdfl. 

Falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

im  1 

18!7  1 

tmioe 

116,000 

m,ooo 

$10,000 

85,000 
1,900 
89,000 
SB,O0O 
80,000 
4,600 
18,G00 
90,000 
4,000 
18,000 

«85.000 
7O,B0O 

$50,000 
16,000 

»481,000 
105,000 

•100,000 
83,000 

1878  j 

S0,000 
100,000 
75.000 
1,000,000 

70,800 

10,000 

69,000 

80,000 

''20,000 

1S,000 
79,000 
1.000,000 

70,900 

10,000 

09.000 

TotaU  

$8,108,106 

$171,200 

$805,000 

$ffi^ 

$770,000 

$233,000 

Total  expraditures  for  four  years  ending  June  1,  1870,  $4,710,208. 

The  deltas  of  the  lower  Mississippi  are  everywhere  threaded  with  interlacing  bayous 
and  navigable  channels,  placing  every  cultivable  acre  of  their  lands  near  to  steamboat 
nav^tioD,  one-tenth  of  llie  laud  being  estimated  as  taken  up  by  such  water  surfaces  or 
channels.  Below  lat.  81°  80'  the  sugar-cane  is  grown  on  the  delta  only.  Cotton  is 
grown  nearly  the  entire  length  of  it,  but  most  advantageously  north  of  lat.  81°.  Corn 
aod  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  in  every  port  of  Its  whole  area,  and  in  the  northern  pails 
potatoes  and  the  cereals  do  well. 

The  timber  growing  In  the  delta  region  of  the  Mississippi  is  mostly  sycamore,  cj'press, 
and  oak — the  former  margining  tlie  streams,  the  cypress  occupying  the  swamps,  and  the 
oaks  the  lands  not  liable  to  frequent  inundation,  the'  live  oak  being  principally  found 
within  a  few  hyndred  miles  of  the  gulf. 

The  climate  of  the  Mississippi  valley  ranges  from  semi-arctic  to  semi-tropical.  At  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  above,  spirit  thennometers  must  be  employed  to  register  the 
extreme  low  temperature  in  winter,  which  often  touches  40°  Fahr.,  and  yet  the  extreme 
of  summer  heat  is  but  a  few  degrees  less  at  St.  Paul  than  at  New  Orleans,  97°  to  104'. 
The  range  between  the  extremes  is  about  65°  more  at  tlie  source  tlian  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.   The  annual  mean  temperature  at  New  Orleans  is  60";  at  Cairo,  49", 

For  the  history  of  the  diseoveiy  and  first  settlements  of  tlio  Mississippi,  see  De  Soto; 
MAitQt^TTE;  La  Salle;  Ibervtllb;  New  Orleans;  St.  Lodis;  St.  Paul,  etc.  For 
commerce  of  the  MlfsUslppl,  see  New  Obleaks;  Memphis;  and  Sr.  Louis.  For 
fanprovemcots  at  the  mouth,  see  Jbtty. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  Impbovbmbntb  at  the  Motrrn  of.   Sec  Jettt. 

nraiSSIFFI  8CHX1CE.  The  gigantic  commercial  scheme  commonly  known  by  this 
f  name  was  projected  in  Prance  by  tlie  celebrated  John  Law  (q.v.)  of  Laurieton,  in  1717 
anil  collapsed  in  1720.  Its  primary  object  wns  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  province 
of  Louisiana  nnd  the  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  a  tract  at  that  time  believed 
to  abound  in  tlie  precious  metals.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  Aug.,  1717,  under 
the  designation  of  the  company^  of  the  went,  and  started  with  a  capital  of  300,000  shares, 
of  600  li^Tes  each.  They  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  tlie  Mississippi, 
fitrming  the  taxes,  and  coining  mouey.  The  prospectus  was  so  inviting  that  shares  were 
eagerly  boiudit;  and  when,  in  1710.  the  commny  obtained  the  monopoly  of  trading  to 
the  £ut  Indies,  Oiina,  the  South  seas,  and  all  the  possesions  of  the  French  East  India 
ccHnpany.  the  brilliant  vision  opened  up  to  the  public  gaze  was  irresistible.  The  Cbm- 
pan]/  Indlea,  as  it  was  now  called,  created  50,000  additional  shares,  but  a  rage  for 
RKcnlation  had  seized  all  classes,  and  tiicre  were  at  least  800,000  applicants  for  the  new 
Bharea,  which  consequently  rose  to  an  enormous  premium.    Law,  as  director-general. 
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promised  r.n  nnni:nl  diriclcntl  of  300  livros  per  share,  whici),  as  the  shares  were  paid  for 
in  tlic:  (lepi'L'ciiitvil  biUets  d'itat,  amounted  to  an  annual  return  of  130  per  cent.  Tliepnb- 
lie  entimsiiistii  now  rose  to  absolute  frenzy,  and  Law's  house,  and  the  street  in  front  of 
it.  were  diiily  crowdud  with  applicants  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks,  who  were  content 
to  w;ut  for  hours,  njiy,  for  iluys  together,  in  order  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  modern 
Plutus,  Wljile  contidcnce  Incited,  a  factitious  impulse  was  given  to  trade  in  Paris;  the 
value  of  niauuracturcs  nas  increased  fourfold,  and  the  demand  far  exceeded  tlie  snpply. 
The  population  is  said  to  have  been  increased  by  hundreds  of  thoUBands,  many  of  whom 
were  gliul  to  take  shelter  in  carrcts,  .kitcliens,  and  stables.  But  the  regent  had  mean- 
while caused  the  paper  circulation  of  the  national  hank  to  be  increased  as  the  Mississippi 
scheme  stock  rose  in  value,  and  many  wary  speculatoi's,  foreseeing*  a  crisis,  bad  secretly 
(.■onvcrted  their  paptT  and  sliarcs  into  gold,  which  they  tranfmitted  to  England  or  Bel- 
gium for  sfccurity.  The  increasing  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  becoming  felt,  a  ceueral 
run  was  made  on  the  bunk.  Tiie  iHIississippi  scheme  stock  now  fell  considcrabTy,  and 
despite  sundry  desperate  efforts,  which  were  attended  with  momentary  success,  to  keep 
up  its  credit,  it  continued  to  fall  steadily  and  rapidly.  In  Feb.,  1720,  ttic  national  bank 
and  the  Company  of  tlie  Indies  were  amalgamated,  but  though  this  gave  an  upward  turn 
to  tfae-share  market,  it  failed  to  put  the  public  credit  on  a  sound  basis.  Several  useless 
attempts  were  made  to  mend  matters;  and  those  suspected  of  having  more  than  a  limited 
amount  (fixed  by  a  law  pa^d  at  the  time)  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  possession,  or  of 
having  removed  it  from  the  country,  were  punished  witli  the  utmost  rigor.  The  crisis 
cime  at  last.  In  July,  1720,  the  bank  stopped  payment,  and  Law  was  compelled  to  flee 
the  country.  A  share  in  the  Mississippi  scheme  now  with  difficulty  brought  34  livres. 
An  examination  into  the  state  of  the  accounts  of  tiie  company  was  ordered  by  govern- 
ment; much  of  the  paper  in  circulation  was 'canceled;  and  the  rest  was  converted  into 
'■  rentes"  at  an  enormous  sacrifice. 

MISSISSIPPI  SOUND,  a  narrow  strait  waslilng  the  coasts  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi fi-om  Mobile  bay  to  Poaii  liver— about  90  miles.  It  is  formed  and  separated  from 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  several  islands:  Dauphin,  Petit  Bois,  Horn,  Ship.  Cat,  and  the 
isle  au  Pied,  the  fifth  of  which  is  fortified.  It  is  moderately  deep,  generally  tranquil, 
and  is  navigated  chiefly  by  the  stenmers  and  coasting  vessels  iTmning  between  Hooilo 
and  New  Orleans  by  the  way  of  lake  Pontchartrain. 

MISSISSIPPI,  UNIVERSITT  of,  at  Oxford,  Lafayette  co.,  was  organi7.ed  in  1848. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  congress  of  1819,  two  years  after  Mississippi  had  been  admitted  into 
the  u[iion,  au  entire  township  of  the  public  domain  within  the  state — 23.040  acres — wns 
granted  to  the  state  for  Uie  purpose  of  establishing  a  seminary  of  learning.  The  title  lo 
this  liind  wns,  by  act  of  congress,  vested  in  the  state  legislature,  in  trust,  for  the  siijiport 
of  the  institution.  The  trust  was  accepted  by  the  legislature,  and,  in  pursuance  of  tlu? 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  act,  "  lands  of  great  value"  were  selected  by  the  st.tte,  and,  in  due 
time,  85i  of  the  86  sections  were  sold.  Upon  this  foundjition  the  university  was  estab- 
lished, and,  when  it  was  located  at  Oxford,  the  citizens  of  Lafayette  co.  gave  it  a  section 
of  land  as  a  site  for  its  buildings.  The  endowment  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $540,000,  and 
the  annual  income  to  more  than  $82,000.  It  has  10  buildings,  which,  with  tlicir  con- 
tents, are  valued  at  $300,000.  The  libraries  contain  over  6,000  volumes,  which  have  been 
cftryfully  selected  with  the  view  of  supplying  all  the  needs  of  clnssicnl,  scientific,  and 
law  students.  With  physical,  chemical,  and  electrical  npparatus,  and  with  cabinets 
of  minerals,  rocks,  and  shells,  and  other  fossils,  the  university  is  well  supplied.  The 
gcolugicid  department  has  a  fine  collection  of  accurate  maps  and  charts,  and  geologi- 
c-al  reports  of  the  various  state  sui-veys.  The  herbarium  contains  specimens  of  all  the 
forms  of  vegetable  life  indigenous  to  Mis-iissippi  and  some  of  the  adjoining  states. 
Zoology  is  rendered  more  interesling  and  intelligible  by  maps  showing  the  geographical 
dislribi'ition  of  animals,  and  by  a  collection  of  verlebratea  which  is  increased  every  year. 
This  department  also  possesses  maps  showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  pfanta 
The  university  compreliends  three  general  departments:  1.  Tliat  of  prepamtoiy  educa- 
tion; 3.  Thatofscicuce,  literature,  and  the  arts;  9.  Tliatofprofesdonoleducation,  embrac- 
ing for  the  present  only  asdiool  of  law,  with  1  professor  and  0  lecturers.  The  number  of 
professors  (ISSO)  is  8;  tutors,  8;  1  principal  of  high-school  and  S  assistants;  students  in 
ull  the  dep;irtments,  including  the  preparatory,  893;  alumni,  4S3.  Alexander  P.  Slow- 
art,  dianccllor. 

KIB8ITE,  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  ihemorandum.   See  MiKtrrs;  LETTsns. 

XISS0I.0NOHI,  also  MesoI-Onghi.  a  small  t.  of  Greece,  in  the  government  of  ^Etolia. 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Patras,  34  m.  w.  of  Lepanto.  It  is  chiefly  memornlile 
for  the  two  sieges  which  U  underwent  during  the  war  of  inac[>endcnee  in  Ihe'earlvpiirt  of 
the  present  century.  In  1833  it  was  invested  by  land  and  sea  by  the  Turks,  who.  after 
a  siege  of  two  months,  were  compelled  to  withdraw.  In  1836  it  was  again  besieged  by 
an  overwhelming  Ottoman  force,  and  after  ten  months  of  resistance  and  suffering,  its 
garrison,  reduced  from  6,000  to  8,000  fighting-men,  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  carrying  with  them  a  great  number  of  the  women  ana  children.  Tho  Turks 
then  entered  the  town,  which  was  all  but  totally  destroyed.  Here  lord  Byron  died  in 
1884.   Pop.  about  4.000. 
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MISSOU'LA,  aco.  in  d.w.  Montana,  having  the  British  posMSsiona  on  the  n.,  and  the 
state  line  of  Idaho  for  its  w,  and  s.  boiindarv;  20.091  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  2.533—1843  of 
American  birth.  610  colored.  Its  Burface  is  Jivci-sifieil  liy  river,  lake,  and  mountain, 
hriving  tlie  Rocky  mountains  on  the  e.  and  the  Bitter  Boot  motmtiiina  on  ils  w.  bordtr. 
It  i-s  drained  by  the  head  wnters  of  Clarke's  fork  of  the  Columbia  river,  the  Kootcnay. 
tlic  Miipic,  and  the  Bitter  Root  or  St.  Mary's  rivers,  and  by  Flathead  lake,  the  largest 
body  of  water  in  the  t^nltory,  10  m.  wide  and  25  m.  lon^.  A  large  proportion  is  covereil 
with  timber,  but  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  especially  the  Bitter  Root,  is  remarkably  fertile, 
producing  wiioat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  Pruit-lrces  are  largely 
imported  from  the  states,  and  gi'ow  with  very  little  care.  Live  stock  is  rai.'icd  in  iarp* 
Uiiniliers.  Qold  is  abundant,  and  worked  principally  by  pUcur-miniiig.  County  siat. 
Missoula. 

MISSOTrM,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  lat.  86°  80'  to  40°  80'  □.,  and  long. 
89°  3  to  95"  53'  w. ,  being  277  m.  from  n.  to  s. .  and  from  200  to  812  m.  from  e.  to  w. ,  bav- 
in.^ an  area  of  67,880  sq.m.,  or  48,128,800  acres.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  Iowa;  e.  by  the 
Mississippi  river;  s.  by  Arkansas;  and  w.  by  Nebraska  territory,  Kansas, -and  the  Indian 
territory.  Missouri  his  114  counties.  Its  chief  towns  are  Jefferson  City  (the  capital), 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Hannibal,  St.  Josepli,  Lexington.  Its  ctiief  rivers  are  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  borders  the  state  for  470  m.;  the  Missouri,  which  forms  a  portion  of  its 
western  boundary,  and  passes  tlirough  it  from  w.  to  e. ;  and  its  affiuents,  the  Osage,  Gas- 
conade, etc.  The  country  s.  of  the  Missouri  river  is  undulating,  rising  into  mountains 
toward  the  borders  of  Arkansas;  the  northern  portion  of  the  state  is  level  prairie-land, 
■with  rich  bottoms,  and  high  picturesque  bluETs  on  the  rivers.  The  geological  formations 
RiD^  between  the  lower  Silurian  and  upper  coal.  There  arc  porpliyritic  rocks  in  the  ». : 
in  the  center,  coal-measures,  with  veins  of  an  a^regate  thickness  of  500  ft.,  liighly  bitu- 
minous, and  immense  deposits  of  iron,  with  lead  and  iron  in  limestnue  formations.  Tlie 
winters  are  long  and  severe;  the  summers  liot,  with  sudden  changes.  Much  of  the  land 
Is  very  fertile,  producing  maize,  wlieat,  hemp,  tobacco,  the  peach,  nectarine,  graiie,  etc. 
Cotton  is  grown  in  the  southern  counties.  A  large  Oermati  population  has  iiitmduced 
wine-makmg.  The  chief  manufactures  are  ironworks,  distilleries,  and  breweries.  St. 
Louis  has  a  large  trade,  and  the  western  towns  supply  caravans  or  trains  to  New  Mexico, 
Utfih.  and  California,  Tiie  counties  and  cities  have  appropriated  $45,000,000  to  railways, 
and  in  1875  thei'e  were  8,036  miles  completed,  and  several  hundred  under  construction. 
Tiiere  are  89  imiverslMes  and  colleges,  several  medical  and  ecclesiastical  seminaries. 
8,000  public  schools  with  870.000  pupils,  and  above  3,000  chuivhes.  Missouri  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  upper  Louisiana.  St.  Genevieve  was  settled  in  1765  by  emigrants  from 
Canada  and  Spain.  St.  Louis,  a  French  trading-post,  in  1775  had  800  inhabitants.  The 
country  was  purchased  by  president  Jefferson  in  1808:  and  in  1821,  after  a  grc?.t  con- 
test, was  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  slave  state,  under  what  was  called  the  Missouri 
compromise,  which  admitted  Missouri,  but  prohibited  slavery  n.  of  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Arkansas.  86°  30  n.  lat.  In  1801  Missotiri  joined  with  the  seceded  states,  and 
became  a  scene  of  civil  war  and  violent  partisan  conflicts.  Pop.  in  1820,  66,586;  in  1840, 
388,702;  in  1860, 1,182.817;  in  1870, 1,715,000. 

MISSOURI  {ante)  was  a  part  of  the  vast  territory  claimed  by  the  French  as  original 
discoverers  and  settlers,  which,  in  the  grant  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1713,  was  called  Louisiana. 
The  states  of  Arkansas,  Iowa.  Kans:i3,  and  Nebraska  were  also  a  part  of  this  great 
region,  the  northern  portion  of  which  was  called  upper  Louisiana.  As  early  as  1720  the 
lead  mines  of  MUsouri  attracted  attention,  but  it  was  not  until  1755  tliat  the  first  settle- 
ment in  the  territory  was  made  at  St,  Genevieve.  In  1762  France  ceded  nil  that  portion 
of  the  territory  w.  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  and  that  on  the  e.  to  England.  In  l^'OO 
the  region  w.  of  the  Mississippi  was  retroceded  bv  Spain  to  France,  and  in  1803  it  was  sold 
by  the  latter  to  the  United  States.  In  1755  Stlionis  was  known  as  a  fur-trade  staiinn. 
with  less  than  1000  inhabitants,  while  St.  Genevieve  had  about  half  that  number.  These 
and  the  smaller  settlements  grew  very  dowlyuntil  Louisiana  and  upper  Louisiana  alike 
came  into  possessiw  of  the  United  States.  The  vast  region  was  then  divided  by  con- 
gress into  tlie  territory  of  Orleans  and  the  district  of  Louisiana — Missouri  beiiig  included 
in  the  latter,  which  in  1805  was  erected  by  congress  fnto  a  territory,  with  St.  ^uis  as  ils 
seat  of  government.  In  1812,  when  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted  as  a 
state  to  the  union  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  the  name  of  the  territniy  of  Lnnisiana 
was  changed  to  Missouri.  The  limits  on  the  w.  were  enlarged  from  tiiiie  to  lime  iiv 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes.  In  1810  the  population  numbered  20,845,  of  whom  all 
but  1500  were  within  the  present  limits  pf  Missouri.  In  1817  the  total  population  hav- 
ing increased  to  60,000.  while  St  Louis  was  a  town  of  5.000  inhabitants,  the  teriilorial 
le.sislature  asked  leave  of  congress  to  frame  a  constitution  with  a  view  to  tlic  admission 
of  the  territory  into  tlie  union  as  a  stale.  This  application  led  to  a  Iterce  excitement, 
not  only  in  congress,  but  Ihrougliout  the  countrv,  A  very  large  number  of  the  people 
of  the  free  states  were  earnestly  opposed  to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  states  to  the 
union,  while  the  people  of  the  slave  states  were  resolved  that  Missouri  should  not  be 
excluded  on  this  account.  The  subject  was  debated  in  congress  with  such  heat  that 
many  citizens  were  alarmed  lest  it  should  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  Indeed,  it 
WHS  openly  declared  by  some  of  the  championa  of  slavery  that  tlie  couDtry  would  be 
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disrupted  and  tlie  national  goTcrnmenl  overthrown  if  tlie  petition  of  Missouri  were 
rejuclod.  These  tJiroats  so  t'ernHed  some  of  the  northern  representatives  tliat  they 
yielded  to  llie  soutlicru  demands,  and  Missouri  "was  admitted  to  the  union  in  1820  under 
c'oudllioua  set  forth  in  what  liaa  ever  since  been  known  as  "  the  Missouri  compromiBe," 
and  wltich,  as  an  offset  for  the  addition  of  another  slave  state  to  the  union,  solemnly 
enacted  that  the  system  of  slavery  stiould  be  forever  excluded  from  all  that  lurt  of  die 
tcrritoiy  of  the  United  States  lying  n.  of  86'  80'.  The  adndasion  was  consummated  by 
u  presidential  proclamation  dated  Aug.  10, 1831.  The  growth  of  the  state  was  thence- 
forth rapid.  At  tlie  time  of  the  rebellion  In  1861  the  people  were  about  equally  divided 
in  sentiment,  one  portion  adhering  to  the  union,  the  other  to  the  southern  confederacy. 
The  struggle  between  these  two  parties  was  very  severe.  Hie  friends  of  secession,  hav- 
ing control  of  the  state  senate,  induced  that  bodyto  call  astate  convention,  but  the  body 
so  summoned  proved  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  union,  and  the  scheme  of  the 
secessionists  was  defeated.  Union  troops  having  entered  the  state  in  considerable  num- 
bers, gov.  Jackson,  June  12, 1861,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  into  service  60,000  of 
the  Slate  militia  "for  the  purpose  of  repelrmf  invasion,  and  for  tlie  protection  of  the 
lives,  liberty,  and  proi>erty  of  the  citizens."  The  governor,  in  tlius  assuming  that  the 
presence  of  the  union  troops  was  an  "invasion"  of  the  rights  of  the  slate,  endangering  the 
lives.  lil»crty,  and  property  of  the  citizens,  proclaimed  himself  in  rebellion  against  the 
nut  tonal  government.  Gen.  Lyon,  with  a  force  of  1500  men,  having  taken  possession  of 
Jefferson  City,  the  capital,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  gov.  Jackson  and  the 
other  secession  state  office  re  having  fled,  the  state  convention  again  aaaembled,  and  on 
July  80  filled  M*ith  loyal  men  the  vacancies  thus  created.  On  Aug,  1  the  new  gov- 
ernor (Oamble)  was  inaugurated,  and  on  the  5th  the  deposed  governor  issued  from  New 
Madrid  a  proclamation  tliat  the  state  was  out  of  the  union.  Confederate  troops  in  lai^ 
uumbers  liaving  assembled  in  the  8.w.  part  of  the  state,  gen.  Lyon  advanced  from  Boone- 
ville  to  Springlield  to  resist  them.  A  battle  took  place  Aug.  10,  in  which  gen.  Lyon 
was  killed.  The  union  forces,  under  gen.  Sigel,  retired  to  Rolla.  On  Aug.  1  gen. 
Fremont,  commanding  the  department  of'the  west,  declared  martial  law  tlirougnout  the 
state.  Aug.  20  the  rebel  s^ueral  Price  compelled  the  federal  forces,  nunibcrmg  8,000, 
to  i-etire  f  nnn  Lexington.  Fremont  thereupon  hastened  from  St  Louis  to  Jefferson  Ci^. 
but  the  confederates,  numbering  30.000,  under  gen.  Price,  retreated  to  Springfield  and 
still  further  south.  Fremont  thereupon  moved  to  the  s.w.  in  five  divisions,  under  gens. 
Hunter,  Pope,  Sigel,  Asboth,  and  McKinstry.  Nov.  3  Fremont  was  succeeded  by 
gen.  Hunter,  and  on  tlie  18th  gen.  Hnlleck  took  command  of  the  western  department. 
Meanwhile  a  quorum  of  the  legislature  elected  before  tlie  contest  began,  having  nsscm- 
bled  at  Neosho,  Newton  co..  passed  an  act  declaring  the  state  to  be  ft  part  of  the  confed- 
eracy. Early,  however,  in  1863  a  strong  fcdenu  force  under  gen.  Curtis  drove  the 
confederates  into  Kansas.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  state  was  disturbed  by  a  guer- 
rilla war,  kept  up  by  secessionists  who  had  not  removed  witliin  the  confederate  linea.  In 
the  summer  of  1863  the  state  convention  elected  in  1861,  and  winch  had  been  kept  alive 
bysuccessive  adjournments,  passed  an  ordinanceprovidingforthc  emancipation  of  all  the 
slaves  of  tlie  state  in  1870.  In  1864  gen.  Price  again  invaded  Missouri,  threatening  St 
Louis,  and  traversing  a  large  part  oi  the  state;  but  he  was  soon  driven  back  again  to 
Arkansas.  The  first  state  election  since  the  war  was  held  Nov.  4, 1864,  and  on  Jan.  6, 
1865,  a  state  convention  assembled  in  St.  Louis  and  framed  a  new  constitution,  which  in 
the  following  June  was  ratified  by  the  people  by  a  vote  of  48,670  to  41,808.  During  the 
war  the  state  furnished  to  tlie  federal  armies  more  than  108,000  troops.  In  186B  the  leg- 
islature raliHed,  by  a  large  majority,  the  15th  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Uniteil  States.  Tlie  popnintion  of  the  state  in  1875,  accordmg  to  a  state  census,  was  a 
little  short  of  2,000,000.    Pop.  '80,  8,168,804. 

The  Missouri  river,  flowing  across  the  state  from  w.  to  e. ,  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
the  largest  of  which  lies  s.  of  tliat  stream.  This  portion  of  the  state  presents  a  consider- 
able variety  of  surface.  Extensive  bottom-lands  lie  along  the  Mississippi  from  cope  Girar- 
deau to  the  Arkansas  river.  In  tliese  lands  are  many  takes  and  lagoons,  with  Islands 
never  submerged  by  the  highest  floods.  In  them  also  are  many  afmost  impenetrable 
swamps,  filled  with  heavy  growth  of  cypress.  Tlie  most  notable  of  these  is  the  Great 
swamp.  e:itending  from  a  point  near  cape  Girardeau  s.  100  m. ;  and  then  reaching  far 
into  Arkansas.  These  bottom  lands,  if  reclaimed  and  protected  from  overflow,  woidd, 
nn  doubt,  be  highly  productive.  Prom  a  point  a  little  below  cape  Girardeau,  northward 
to  the  month  of  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi  Is  bordered  by  highlands,  which,  between 
St.  Genevieve  and  the  Maramec,  take  the  shape  of  solid  limestone  bluffs,  rising  from  250 
to  880  ft.  above  the  river.  From  these  highlands  westward  acrof«  the  whole  state,  the 
land  is  high  and  broken,  but  growing  less  precipitous  as  the  Osage  river  is  approadied. 
In  the  8.W.  part  of  the  state  are  the  Ozark  mountains,  or  hills,  lying  not  in  continuous 
ranges,  but  to,  isolated  knobs  and  peaks,  rising  occasionally  from  BOO  to  1000  ft.,  and 
pvesenting  occasionally  perpendicular  cliffs  of  sandstone,  "jnie  river  valleys  are  moder- 
ately fertile,  but  subject  to  overflow,  while  the  soil  upon  the  hills  is  shallow.  This  part 
of  the  state  is  but  sparsely  populated.  The  region  n.  of  the  Missouri,  and  bounded  on 
the  w.  by  the  same  sti'eam,  is  generally  level  or  undulating,  except  at  points  where  it  !s 
intersected  by  the  smaller  rivers  with  their  outlying  hills.   The  tuttom  lands  on  tlie  His- 
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souri  and  the  Mississippi  are  exceedingly  fertile.  Woodlands  girt  the  streams,  wbiie  the 
iipiiiuds  are  prHirica,  destitute  of  timber,  but  possessing  a  very  protiuelive  soil 

The  priDcipal  rivers  of  tlie  state  are  the  Mississippi  and  tlie  Missouri ;  the  former 
washing  entire  e.  boundary  from  n.  to  b.,  and  pretieatiag  a  shore  line  of  470  m. ;  the 
latter  forming  the  vt.  boundary  for  nearly  200  m.  from  the  Iowa  line  to  Kansas  City,  at 
which  point  it  turns  eastward,  flowing  across  the  slate  in  a  tortuous  course  for  more  than 
250  m.  lo  the  Mississippi.  These  great  streams  are  na%-igiible  at  all  times,  except  when 
obstructed  by  ice.  The  Osa^^,  one  of  the  a.  affluents  of  the  Missouri,  is  navigable  for 
bniull  steamboats  half  the  year.  Tlie  St.  Francis,  White,  Black,  Ciin-ent,  Gasconade, 
Gnind,  and  Chariton  are  nuvigitble  for  small  boats  at  high  water,  usually  in  early  sum- 
mer. Among  the  principal  streams  of  the  class  not  navigable  arc  the  Fabius,  Salt)  Soutli 
Grund,  Noilaway,  Platte,  Spring,  Sac,  Kiaugua,  Cuivre,  Finey,  Maramec,  and  Castor 
rivers. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Missouri  are  various  and  rich.  Gold  is  found  in  the  drift 
sands  of  the  n.,  and  silver  in  combiualiou  with  lead  in  the  galena  and  other  ores.  Iron 
ill  some  form  is  found  in  every  county,  and  in  some  places  the  supply  isinexhausiible  and 
of  ilie  ricliest  quality.  There  are  extensive  bog  ores  in  the.s.e.  part  of  the  state,  iiinl  ihe 
specular  oxide  is  found  in  vast  masses  in  the  Irou  mountain,  Sheplierd  mouDtain,  tiiiiioD 
mountain.  Pilot  Knob,  and  other  places.  Lead  exists  In  immense  quantities  in  two  great 
flelda,  one  in  the  s.e.,  the  otlier  in  the  s.w.  part  of  tlie  state.  The  lead  production  of 
Missouri  is  larger  thim  that  of  all  the  other  states  of  the  union.  Copper  is  also  found  in 
tibuudance  in  many  places,  and  was  formerly  mined  to  a  cuiiKidcrable  extent,  but  since 
tlie  discoveries  of  this  melul  on  lake  Huperior  these  mines  have  been  neglected.  Nickel 
niid  cobiilt  are  found  at  mine  La  Motte  and  the  St.  Joscpli  mines,  and  zinc  is  abundant 
iu  s.o.  and  a.w,  MiKSOuri.  Carbonate  of  lime,  gj-psum,  mica,  hornblende,  asbestus,  bitu- 
men, lire-clays,  glase-sand,  hydraulic  lime  and  cement,  potishing-atone,  saltpeter,  build- 
ing-stone, granite,  sandstone,  marbles,  etc.,  are  abundant.  The  coal  fields  embrace  about 
ore-third  of  the  wjiole  area  of  the  slate.  The  coal  Is  various  in  kind  and  quality,  from 
rainmou  bituminous  to  tlie  liest  cnunel.  Much  of  it  is  adapted  to  smelting  purposes,  and 
to  the  use  of  locomotives  and  stationary  engines.  There  are  in  the  state  a  great  number 
of  mineral  springs,  sulphurous,  chalytieatc,  and  saline.  The  salt  springs  of  Howard 
county  conttun  from  800  to  1200  grains  of  salt  to  the  gallon. 

The  forests  of  Missouri  are  so  extensive  tliat  wild  animals  are  numerouti.  Among 
them  are  bears,  panthers,  wild-cats,  wolves,  foxes,  raccoons,  and  opossums.  rab- 
bits, hares,  and  wtuirrels  are  abuniUnt.  Wild^turkeys,  pigeons,  quails,  and  prairie  liens 
are  in  great  numbers;  song-birdB  and  birds  of  gay  plumage  are  Dumerous.  and  eagles, 
vultures,  hawki;,  e(^.,  ])rey  upon  the  smaller  birds.  In  the  swampy  re^ons  on  the  Slis- 
sissippi,  wild-geese,  ducks,  herons,  swans,  etc.,  abound.  Snaltcs.  lisuu^s,  toads,  frogs, 
and  turtles  arc  also  numerous. 

The  climate  of  the  state,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  river  bottoms  and  swampy  regions 
of  tlie  s,e,,  is  generally  healthful,  though  subject  to  great  extremes  of  temperature.  The 
summers  are  long,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  about  76°,  the  mercury  sometimes  mark- 
ing 95°.  The  winters  arc  cold  and  raw,  with  piercing  winds,  and  a  mean  temperature  of 
about  84°.  sinking  at  times  to  13°, 

Tlie  rails  of  the  state  present  a  great  variety.  The  alluvial  deposits  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Missouri  are  very  rich  and  productive.  The  swamps,  when  drained,  yield 
enormous  crops.  Tlie  prairies  of  the  n.w.  are  very  fertile,  liaving  lost  little  of  their  pro- 
ductive qualities  after  30  years  of  culture.  Tlie  mixed  prairie  and  rolling  lands  n,  of  the 
^Missouri,  on  the  e.  side,  produce  wheat  and  tobacco  of  the  best  quality.  They  are  also 
good  for  fruits.  The  lands  in  the  s.w.  part  of  the  state  are  good  for  grapes,  j>eachcs, 
pears,  and  apples,  and  for  most  of  the  cereals.  The  least  pt'oductive  sml  m  tlie  state  is 
inthere^on  between  8. w.  Missouri  and  the  swampy  lands  on  the  Mis-tissippi.  This  region 
is  traversed  by  the-Ozark  mountains,  and  much  of  it  lies  at  an  elevation  of  from  I200  to 
1500  ft.  above  the  sea.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  rich,  but  the  hills  are  only  moderately 
productive.  Near  the  Arkansas  line  is  a  narrow  belt  of  fair  cotton  land.  Only  about 
one-third  of  the  area  of  the  stale  is  cultivated,  and  much  of  the  uncultivated  portion  is 
heavilv  timbered.  The  trees  most  common  are  the  cottonwood,  hickory,  black  walnut, 
oak  of  many  varieties,  a.sli.  walnut,  sugar-maple,  hackberry,  elm,  sassafras,  dogwood, 
cedur,  cypress,  poplar,  sweet  gum,  etc.,  and,  near  tiie  Arkansas  border,  pine. 

In  1^70  there  were  in  Missouri  21.707,230  acres  of  land  in  farms,  of  which  8.180,615 
acres  were  improved  and  13,576,605  unimproved.  The  estimated  value  of  farms  was 
$892,908,047:  of  farming  implements  and  machinerv,  $15,596,426;  value  of  farm  pro- 
ductions, |103.0a5.759;  of  orchard  products,  $2,617'463;  of  market-gardens,  $406,055; 
waces  paid,  $8,797,487;  forest  products,  $793,843;  value  of  home  manufactures, 
$1.'737.606:  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $33,626,784;  value  of  uU  live 
sloc^k,  $84,285,278;  number  of  horses,  493,969;  mules  and  asses,  111,502;  miicli  cows, 
3^515;  working  oxen.  65,825;  other  cattle,  689,855:  sheep,  1,352,001 ;  swine,  2,306,430. 
Tlie  wheat  crop  was  14.815,936  bushels;  rye,  559,532  bushels;  corn,  66,084,075  bushels; 
oats,  16.578,813  bushels;  bariey,  269,240  bushels;  buckwheat,  86.252  bushels;  tobacco, 
12,320,488  lbs. ;  cotton.  1.246  bales;  wool,  8,649,390  lbs. :  peaf:  and  Iwans,  43.986  bushels; 
Irish  potatoes,  4,238.361  busliels;  sweet-potatoes,  241,253  bushels;  hay  sold,  615,611  tons; 
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milk  sold,  857,704  gnllons;  clover  seed.  8.494  bushels;  hom,  19,S97  lbs.;  hemp,  9.616 
tons;  flnx,  16,61Slbs. ;  flax  seed,  10,S91  bushels;  wine,  826, 178  gallons;  butter,  U.4S5,825 
lbs. ;  chcc?c,  204,090  lbs. ;  maple  sugar,  116,980  lbs. ;  maple  molasses,  16,847  gallons;  sor- 
ghum mohisaes,  1,730,171  galioiis;  beeswax,  85,248  lbs.;  honey.  1.156,444  lbs.  Id  1878 
tbo  live-stock  8tati8licf)  were:  Mules.  191,900.  valued  at  $8,324,633;  oxen  and  other  cat- 
tic.  1.633,400,  valued  at  f24.382,080;  swine,  2,817,000,  vaUieil  at  $6,226,896;  horses, 
«27,800,  valued  at  $25,022,997;  cows,  616,200.  valued  at  $9,188,860;  sheep,  1,290,400, 
valucfl  at  $3,061,276;  total  value  of  live  stock,  $75,208,281. 

The  statistics  of  manufactures  in  the  state  in  1870  are  as  follows:  Number  of  estab- 
lishments, 11.871;  persons  employed,  63,854,  of  whom  55,904  were  males  above  16 — 
8,^  females  above  16,  and  5,636  were  below  that  age;  capital  invested,  $80,257,244; 
■wages  paid,  $31,055,445;  products,  $206,318,439.  The  principal  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, with  the  value  of  their  products  respectively,  were:  Blacksmithing,  $2,257,311; 
agricultural  implements,  $1,588,108;  bags  other  than  paper,  $5,037,350;  boots  and  shoes, 
^.099,553;  bakery  products,  $3,100,053;  brick,  $3,148,884;  bridge-building,  $2,073,620; 
carpeutei'ing  and  building,  $15,561,086;  railroad  cars,  $3,2w,150 ;  carriages,  etc., 
$8,258,784;  men's  clothing,  $7,371,962:  women's  cluthing,  $1,060,170;  confcctioaery. 
fl.374,a^5;  cooperage,  $2,234,581;  flouring  and  grist  mill  producU,  $81,887,852;  furni- 
ture. $3,808,024;  iron,  forged  and  rolled,  $1,456,000;  pig-iron,  $2,991,618;  iron  castings. 
$l,ffi2.255;  stoves,  heaters,  and  hollow  ware,  $2,981,850;  distilled  liquors,  $6,519,548; 
lumber,  planed  and  sawed,  $7,220,452;  sugar  refined,  $4,135,250;  animal  oil.  $4,100,000; 
pntent  medicines  and  compounds,  $3,073,875;  printing  and  publishing,  $3,887,350;  siid- 
dlery  and  harness,  $5,424,635;  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  $2,563,416;  soap  and  candles. 
$1,794,100;  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  $3,946,400;  tobacco  in  all  forma,  $10,415,604. 

The  mining  industries  o(  Missouri,  with  tlietr  products  respectively,  in  1870  were: 
Coal,  $2,011,^;  iron  ore,  $491,496;  lead,  $201,88*;  stone,  $767,812— total,  $8,472,518; 
capital  invested,  $3,489,250;  persons  employed,  3,433.  The  lead  product  of  1878  was 
a7.676,320,  valued  at  $1,902,747.  The  load  industry  of  St.  Louis  amounts  to  nearly 
$5,000,000.  The  iron  ore  mined  in  the  state  in  1872  was 509,200  tons;  pig-iron  produced 
in  the  same  year,  87,176  tons;  zinc  ores  raised,  11,582,4*0  lbs.  The  wme  products  of 
tlie  slate  are  believed  to  have  been  nearly  or  quite  quadrupled  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  within  the  state  in  1875  was  8,521;  the  main  lines 
bobtc  the  Bt.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Nortliem,  the  Pacific  of  Missouri,  and  bmnches, 
^0  St  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain,  and  branches,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Kansas 
City.  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs,  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas.  The  cost  of  roads  and  equipments  was  $141,791,812.  The  railroaid  assess- 
ment of  the  state  for  taxes  in  1879  amounted  to  $2  },270,096.  The  tohil-eamings  of  Uic 
roads  in  1878  amounted  to  $23,415,900.  There  is  a  total  of  about  1000  m.  of  steet-rail 
track  in  ttie  state. 

Tlio  bondnl  debt  of  the  state  in  1877  was  $17,348,000.  The  amount  of  property  in 
the  state  subject  to  taxation  was  $614,716,833,  of  which  about  $80,000,000  was  railroad 
property. 

The  commerce  of  Missouri  is  extensive.  Under  the  act  allowing  foreign  mercliandtsc 
4o  be  taken  in  bond  direct  to  interior  ports,  a  large  trade  has  sprung  up  in  St.  Louis, 
amounting  in  1873  to  $1. 167,690.  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City  are  also  ports  of  delivery, 
liclonging  to  the  department  of  Louisiana.  A  great  portion  of  the  produce  not  only  of 
this  state,  but  of  other  portions  of  the  northwest,  passes  through  St.  Louis  on  its  way  to 
market,  making  that  city  tlic  center  of  a  vast  domestic  tratle. 

In  1675  there  were  in  the  state  85  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $9,195,800,  and  a 
circulation  of  $5,908,879.  There  were  at  the  same  time  48  state  banks,  with  a  capital 
of  $9,300,006,  and  36  savings  hanks,  with  capital  and  deposits  amounting  to  $9,118,^; 
also  92  private  banking-houses.  The  numljer  of  fire  ancf  marine  Insurance  companies  iu 
1874  was  35,  of  which  18  were  mutual.  The  numl>er  of  life  insurance  companies  was  3, 
of  which  2  were  mutual;  the  3  joint-stock  companies  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $616,800, 
and  (he  assets  of  all  the  companies  amounted  to  $12,589,884. 

The  school  system  of  Mt^uri  ranks  among  the  best.  In  St.  Louis,  and  some  of  the 
other  cities,  the  schools  are  carefully  managed,  and. of  an  excellent  chamcter.  Tlic 
report  of  the  .state  superintendent  for'Jan.  1,  1875,  gives  the  foHowing  statistics:  Num- 
ber of  school  districti,  7,483;  school  houses,  7.234,  valued  (afiidc  from  those  of  St.  Louis) 
at  $4,188,337;  school  property  in  the  whole  stale,  $6,774,506;  number  of  schools,  7,461 
primary,  86  high,  and  283  colored— to tjd,  7.839;  numbnr  of  teachers,  males.  6.281; 
females,  3.395— total,  9,670;  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teaclicrs,  $39.87:  of  female 
teachers,  $30.36.  The  school  fiinils  of  the"state  amount  to  $3,037,440.  The  district 
school-tax  in  1874  produced  the  sum  of  $1,514,887.  The  whole  amount  cxiiended  for 
school  purposes  in  the  state  In  that  year,  outside  of  St.  hom»,  was  $3,189,860.  The 
numlter  of  persons  of  school  age  in  the  state  (5  to  21)  was  7(^,364,  of  whom  88,447  were 
colored.  There  were  three  normal  schools  for  white  teachers,  one  at  Kirksville  in  the  n. 
part  of  the  state,  one  at  Wiirrensburg,  in  the  s.,  and  one  at  Cape  Girardeau,  in  the  a.c. 
Colored  teachers  are  ti-ained  at  the  Lincoln  institute.  The  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation are  the  university  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  with  collegiate,  normal,  agncultural, 
and  mechanical,  mining  and  metallurgical,  legal,  medical,  and  chemical  departments; 
Washington  university  (non-sectarian)  at  St.  Louis,  with  an  endowment  of  $300,000,  and 
buildings  and  grounds  valued  at  $000,000;  college  of  Christian  brothcrs,.at  St.  Louis. 
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3l(»nan  CathoHo;  St.  Lotib  university,  Ruman  Catholic;  McQce  college,  at  College 
Hound.  Cumberland,  Presbyterian ;  ChristUiD  uoiversity  at  Canton,  under  the  patronage 
■of  the  Disciples;  Central  college  at  Fayette,  Southern  Methodist;  Hannibal  college  at 
Hannibal  ;  Drury  college  at  Springfield,  Congregational;  St.  Joseph's  college  at  Bt. 
Joseph,  Itoman  Catholic;  St.  Paul's  college  atPaimyra,  Prolestant  Episcopal;  St.  Vin- 
cent^ college  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Roman  Catholic;  Lewis  college,  Olosgow,  Methodist; 
■William  Jewell  college  at  Liberty,  Baptist;  Woodland  college  at  Independence,  Disci- 
ples; WestniiDster  college  at  Fulton,  Presbyterian.  There  are  4  theological  schools, 
bclonghig  respective^  to  the  Lutherans,  Komaa  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists, 
3  schools  of  law;  S  of  medicine,  1  one  of  which  is  homeopathic;  1  school  of  pharmacy, 
and  1  of  dentistry.  There  are  numerous  academies,  seminaries  for  girls,  and  other  pri 
vate  schools  of  a  high  character,  most  of  them  uuder  the  control  of  some  reli^ous  sect. 

The  public  inslitutions  for  special  classes  are  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
Fulton;  the  school  for  the  blind  at  St.  Louis;  the  state  lunatic  asylum  at  Fulton;  the 
state  penitentiary  at  Jefferson  City ;  18  orphan  asylums,  8  of  them  under  Roman  Cath* 
olic  control;  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  and  a  home  for  tlie  friendless,  at  St.  Louis. 

The  libraries  of  the  state  in  1870  numbered  S.ft45,  and  contained  io  all  1,065,638  vol- 
umes; 1,74S  of  these  libraries,  containing  498,900  volumes,  were  public;  and  3,908,  con- 
toinlDg  060,643  volumes,  were  private. 

The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  1870  was  370,  of  which  31  were  dailies, 
3  tri  weeklies,  235  weeklies,  8  semi-monthlies,  38  monthlies,  and  1  quarterly.  In  1878 
the  whole  number  had  increased  to  389. 

The  number  of  church  orgimizations  in  1874  was  4,587;  of  church  edifices,  8,369; 
-value  of  church  property,  |18,003,900;  number  of  church  members,  364,678.  The  chief 
dencHninations,  fn  numerioU  order,  are:  Methodists,  Baptists,  Disdplea,  Preabyteiians, 
Romui  Catholios,  Cumberiand  Presbyterians,  United  BrethrsD  in  Christ,  Lutherans, 
Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  Freewill  Baptists,  German  Reformed,  Unitarians, 
JEvangeltcal  association,  Jews,  Swedenborgians,  Friends. 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  Jefferson  City.  The  principal  city,  St.  Louis,  is  the  lar^st 
'Id  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  next  largest  cities  and  towns  iu  the  state  are  Kansas  City, 
^t.  Joseph,  Hannibal,  St.  Charles,  Springfield,  Sedalia,  and  Lexington. 

The  constitution  now  in  force  was  adopted  in  1875.  The  governor  and  other  state  offi- 
•cers  are  elected  for  a  term  of  4  years.  The  state  election  occurs  biennially  on  the  Tues- 
•day  next  following  the  first  Monday  In  November.  The  legislature,  composed  of  a  sen- 
Ate  and  house  of  representatives,  meets  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first, 
■day  of  January,  'nie  supreme  court  consists  of  5  judges,  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  10  years,  the  oldest  iu  commission  being  chief -justice.  The  legislature  divides 
the  slate  into  such  a  number  of  circuits  as  it  may  judge  the  public  convenience  requires, 
ittid  the  circuit  court  is  composed  of  oue  judge  for  each  of  such  circuits,  elected  by  the 
people  of  said  circuit  for  a  term  of  13  years.  The  judges  of  the  county  courts  are 
elected  by  the  several  counties,  as  are  also  the  judges  of  probete.  The  compensation 
of  tlie  governor,  state  officers,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  judges  of  the  courts, 
is  flxea  by  the  legislature.    Special  courts  are  provided  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

The  elecloral  votes  of  Missouri  for  presideut  and  vice  president  of  the  United  Stntes 
have  been  cast  as  follows:  1824,  3  for  Clay  and  Jackson;  1828,  3  for  Jackson  and  Cal- 
houn; 1832,  4  for  Jackson  and  Van  Biiren;  1836,  4  for  Van  Buren  and  Johnson;  1840,  4 
for  Van  Buren  and  Johnson;  1844,  7  for  Polk  and  Dallas;  1848,  7  for  Cans  and  Butler; 
1833,  9  for  Pierce  and  King;  1856,  9  for  Buchanan  and  Breckeuridge;  1860,  9  for  Doug- 
las and  U.  V.  Johnson;  1^4,  11  for  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Joluison;  1868,  11  for  Grant 
and  Colfax;  1873,  6  for  T.  A.  Headriclu,  8  for  B.  Gratz  Brown,  and  1  for  David  Davis, 
for  president;  and  6  for  B.  Oratz  Brown,  G  for  O.  W.  Julian,  8  for  j.  M.  Palmer,  and  1 
for  W.  a  Groesbeck,  for  vice-president;  1876;  15  forTildenand  Hendricks;  1880,  16  for 
Hancock  and  English. 

MISSOU'HIA  INDIANS,  or  Missoimis,  a  tribe  thus  onmed  by  the  Illinois  Indians, 
but  whose  desiguation  for  themselves  was  Nndarclia.  Tliey  were  inhabitants  of  the 
region  of  the  lower  Missouri,  and  allies  of  the  Illinois,  and  afterwards  of  the  FVench.  In 
1723  some  of  the  chiefs  of  this  Iribe  went  to  France  with  the  French  commander  De 
Boun*mont,  and  a  sergeant  in  the  command  of  the  latter  married  a  girl  of  the  tribe. 
Yet  this  did  not  prevent  the  Mtssourlas  from  assaulting  their  allies,  and  the  Frencli^afort 
on  an  island  in  the  river — whs  attacked  by  them,  and  the  entire  force  massacred.  The 
French  and  Missourias  afterwards  resumed  their  friendly  relations,  but  the  tribe  never 
willingly  accepted  the  English.  They  became  greatly  reduced,  however,  by  small-pox 
and  otherwise,  and  in  1805,  wlteu  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  in  their  country,  they  numbered 
only  about  souU.  They  abandoned  their  old  camping-ground  and  dwelt  with  the 
Ottbes,  and  both  these  tribes  were  eventually  removed  to  the  Big  Blue.  Their  number, 
which  was  708  in  1863,  had  been  reduced,  ten  years  later,  to  464 

MISSOURI  COMPROMISE,  tlie  proviso  contained  jn  the  bill  admitting  Missouri 
into  the  union,  Feb.  28, 1831.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri 
was  brought  before  congress  in  the  session  of  1818-18,  an  equal  number  of  siave-holding 
and  non-Blave-holding  states  had  been  admitted.  Vermont,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
-liad  balanced  Kentucky,  'Tennessee,  Louisiaua,  and  Mississippi.  After  Alabama  was 
4dlowed  to  become  a  state,  without  prohibiting  slavery,  and  the  ai|llz^Eyaei^i^u<@  of 
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the  territory  of  Missouri  was  iDtrodticed,  Tallmadge,  member  of  congress  from  Kcw 
York,  muvcd  an  HmeDClment,  wbich  was  passed  by  a  vole  of  87  to  76,  prohlbitiug  tbe^ 
further  importutiou  of  staves,  aud  emancipating  slave  ehildrea  when  lliey  should  reach, 
the  age  of  25.  A  few  days  afterwards  Taylor  of  New  York,  byway  of  compromise, 
proposed  to  anaead  ttie  bill  setting  off  Arkaosas  into  a  territory,  by  a  proviso  that  sluveiy 
should  not  be  extended  to  any  part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  this  conntry  n.  of 
tJ6°  30'  lat.  His  amendment  met  with  hitter  opposition  frumbotli  northern  and  soiitlu^m 
members,  and  was  withdrawn.  The  opponents  of  slavery  claimed  that  the  question  had 
been  settled  by  the  ordinance  of  17U7,  w-hich,  in  creating  a  government  for  the  Northwest 
territory,  provided  that  ' '  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  suid 
territory  otherwise  tlian  in  punishment  for  crime."  They  maintained  that  the  Uniied 
States  did  not  recognize  slave  property,  whatever  might  be  the  laws  of  certain  states;, 
and  they  urged  the  authority  of  Jefferson,  who  had  introduced  a  bill,  in  1734,  prohibiting 
slaveiy  in  the  territorv  of  the  United  States,  and  in  such  territory  aa  might  thereafter  be 
annexed.  The  shive-lioldlng  members,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  congress  had 
no  constitutional  right  to  prohibit  slavei-y  in  the  territories,  and  that  such  a  proliibitlon 
would  violate  the  provision  guaranteeing  to  the  citizen  the  enjoyment  of  his  property. 
They  declared  that  the  south  would  go  out  of  the  union  rather  than  submit  to  the  pra- 
posed  rL'strietion  The  senate  disagreed  with  the  house,  and  the  hill  failed  to  pass. 
Alabama  was  admitted  in  the  session  of  1819-20,  and  her  admission  wns  followed  by  that, 
of  Maine.  Meantime  a  strong  pulilic  feeling  agonal  slavery  had  been  growing  in  the- 
middle  states  and  in  New  England.  In  1830  Uie  Pennsylvania  legislature  resolved  that 
congress  had  tlic  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories;  and  the  leglslaturcB  of  the 
other  middle  states,  <>f  Ohio  and  lodiaaa,  passed  resolutions  to  the  same  effect.  The-- 
legislaturcs  of  the  sluve-liolding  states,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  any  congressional 
restrictions  ui>on  slavery.  When  congress  met,  after  a  long  aebate  the  senate,  largely 
through  the  effortu  of  Henry  Clay,  returned  the  Missouri  bill  to  the  house  with  the  olaiise 
prohibiting  slaverj'  in  that  state  stricken  out,  but  with  a  new  proviso  that  slavery  should 
not  thereafter  be  allowed  n.  of  86°  80'.  The  house  struck  out  the  reslrlcling  clause  by  a 
vote  of  00  to  67,  and  passed  the  compromise  proviso  by  184  to  42.  The  result  was  to 
postpone  for  a  time  the  settlement  of  ihe  slavery  question.  The  compromise  was  virtu- 
ally destroyed  by  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bills  of  1854. 

■I88D1T&Z  BIVEB  (Mud  river),  a  river  of  the  United  States,  and  chief  affluent  of  the 
Mitfrifsipni,  rises  in  two  forks,  the  Jefferson  and  Gallatin,  In  the  Rocky  mouiitaintt, 
Dakota  territory,  lat,  45°  n.,  long,  about  112'  west.  Its  course  is  first  northerly  for 
50O  m.,  then  easterly  1200,  then  south-easterly  to  the  month  of  the  Kansas,  and  easterly 
to  its  junction  with  the  Missi.ssippi.  ItH  Icngtli  from  its  source  to  the  Mississippi  is 
8,096  m. ;  to  the  gUIf  of  Mexico,  4,506.  It  is  navigable  at  high  water  to  tlie  Great  falls, 
2,540  m.  from  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  turbid,  rapid  strenm,  with  a  vast  number  of  trilm- 
taries,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  OKage,  the  Kansas,  the  Platte,  the  Cheyenne,  tlie  Yel- 
lowstone. The  upper  Missouri  is  remarkable  for  its  scencn.';  at  411  m.  from  its  source 
it  enters  the  gates  of  the  Ilocky  mountains,  a  goT>^  of  5}'m.,  between  perpendicular 
walls  1800  ft.  high  and  450  ft.  apart.  At  the  Great  falls,  145  m,  below,  the  river  falls- 
867  ft  in  a  series  of  rapids  ana  cascades,  16)  m,  long.  The  largest  fall  is  87  ft.,  and 
the  scenery  is  full  of  grandeur. 

MISSOURI  RIVER  (.ante),  drains"  an  estimated  territorj-  of  500,000  sq.  miles.  It 
joins  the  Mississippi  at  lat.  38°  50'  60'  u.,  and  long.  90°  13'  45'  w.  from  Greenwich. 
From  the  point  where  the  Kansas  enters  it,  its  course  is  nearly  e..  and  within  the  stale  of 
Missouri.  Its  current,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  about  5  m.  an  hour.  The  frequency 
of  snags  makes  navigation  difficult.  The  banks  are  thickly  covered  with  wood. 
Between  fort  Leavenworth  and  its  mouth  tliree  considerable  rivers  discharge  into  it— tlie 
Kansas,  Grand,  and  Osage,  all  of  which  are  navigable  for  150  to  200  miles.  From  the 
Kansas  to  40°  88'  n.  lat.  it  is  the  boundary  between  Missouri  aud  the  Indian  territory ; 
and  theuce  to  the  Big  Sioux,  between  the  Indian  territory  and  Iowa.  The  Platte  dis- 
charges into  the  Missouri  through  three  channels,  its  waters  having  made  a  delta  at  its. 
mouth.  Before  the  Plntte,  at  least  live  smaller  streams— the  Big  and  Little  Nemaha^ 
tlie  Nodaway,  the  Nishnabotana,  and  the  little  Tarkio— empty  into  the  Missouri.  The 
pourpe  of  the  river,  from  the  moutli  of  the  Platte  to  the  Kansas,  and  from  fort  Pierre  to- 
the  Big  Sioux,  is  s.e.  Ita  general  direction  for  the  first  500  m.  is  n.;  then  it  flows 
e.n.e.  till  it  joins  the  White  Earth,  from  whose  month  its  general  course  is  B,e. 
At  a  distance  of  2.575  m.  from  its  mouth  occur  the  Great  falls,  where  it  descends  857  ft. 
in  161  miles.  The  highest  of  these  falls  is  87  ft.,  and  between  and  below  them  is  a  series 
of  rapids.  At  a  distance  of  1316  m,  from  its  mouth  it  is  joined  by  the  Yellowstone,  its 
largest  tributarv;  at  1810  m.  from  its  mouth,  by  the  Cheyenne;  at  1130  m.  from  ita 
mouth,  by  the  White;  at  863  m.,  by  the  Big  Sioux;  at  600  m.,  by  the  Platte;  at  840  m., 
by  the  Kansas;  at  240  m.,  by  the  6rand;  and  at  138  m.,  by  tlio  Osage.  It  is  subject  to 
two  annual  floods,  one  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  alluvial  prairies,  and 
occuTxbig  In  May;  the  other,  occiiniog  fn  June,  is  caused  by  the  melUng  of  the  mouji- 
tain  snows. 

MISSOURI,  UNIVERSITY  or,  at  Columbia,  near  the  center  of  the  state,  was  organ- 
ized in  1840.   It  has  received  the  avails  of  Missouri's  porUon  of  the  natjopal  grant  of 
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land  made  cooerefid  in  1863  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculttire  and  tli« 
mechanic  arts,  ana  upon  this  foundation  it  wat  reor^nized  iu  1866.  It  embraces  seven 
departments: — 1.  The  college  proper,  founded  in  1840;  3.  the  normal  school,  opened  in 
1868;  8.  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college;  4.  the  scboul  of  mines  and  metallurgy 
:at  RoUa,  established  in  1871;  5.  the  college  of  law,  organized  in  1873;  6.  the  college  of 
medicine,  organized  iu  1873;  7.  the  department  of  annlytic  and  applied  chemistry.  The 
university  is  governed  by  a  board  oi  curators,  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  slate 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  It  is  open  to  students  of  ooth  sexes.  It  had. 
in  1678, 20  instructors;  and,  in  all  the  departments,  418  students.  Samuel  8.  Laws,  i.i..u., 
president. 

HIST.  SeeFoa. 

KIRAXX  is  a  ground  in  Inw  for  baling  a  contract  reformed,  and  may  lie  set  up  in 
«ome  cases  as  a  defense;  but  a  mere  mistake  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  a  deed  or  contract 
is  in  general  not  regarded  as  a  ground  for  redress.  When  money  lias  been  paid  by  a 
mistake  aa  to  some  important  fact,  it  may  Ije  recovered  liack  from  tne  party  to  wlwm  it 
was  so  paid  by  an  action  for  money  had  and  received;  but  if  the  mistake  was  made  in  a 
matter  of  law,  it  cannot  be  recovered  back. 

MISTAKE  (anie),  in  Inw,  is  defined  by  Slor^'  as  some  unintentional  act,  omission,  or 
<rror,  arising  from  ignorance,  surprise,  impoi^ition,  or  misplticed  contldcucc.  In  courts 
of  equity,  as  of  law,  the  maxim  applies,  JffnomiUia  facti  exeiimi;  ignorantia  juria  lum 
■tj-euaat—igaoraxux  of  the  fact,  not  of  the  law,  excuAe.9.  Thus  where  one  word  has  by 
clerical  mistake  been  substituted  for  another,  equity  will  remedy  tlie  mistake ;  but  where 
the  parties  have  knowingly  used  a  certain  form  of  language  believing  that  its  legal  effect 
is  different  from  what  it'is  in  reality,  thej  have  no  such  remedy.  If  the  parties  be 
Ignorant  as  regards  a  fact  and  aware  of  their  ignorance,  yet  intend  to  risk  the  result,  or, 
knowing  the  facts,  intend  to  compromise  both  the  law  and  the  facts,  then  courts  will 
not  regard  the  fact  that  one  party  profited  lesw  by  the  contract  than  he  had  exfjooted. 
Where  an  estate  was  supposed  by  both  vendor  and  vendee  to  belong  to  tlie  vendor  under 
the  law  of  real  property,  and  was  sold  in  that  belief,  the  court,  notwithstanding  tliat 
the  mistake  seemed  to  ue  one  of  law,  ordered  the  purcluse-money  to  be  refunded.  A 
mistake  as  to  the  law  of  a  foreign  country  is  considered  to  be  of  fact  and  not  of  law,  as 

fmbllc  policy  does  not  make  it  necessary  that  a  citizen  should  be  acquainted  wiili  the 
BW3  01  other  countries  than  his  own.  A  trifling  or  immaterial  mistake  will  not  be 
regarded  as  ground  for  disturbing  a  written  agreement.  Specific  performance  will  not 
be  enforced  when  it  is  clear  tlint  the  defendant  through  a  mistake  not  resulting  from 
mere  carelessness  luts  entered  into  a  contract  materially  different  from  wlut  lie  had 
intended.  Tlie  instrument  or  contract  may  be  ordered  to  be  re-executed,  or  may  be 
rescinded  altogether.  Thus  where  a  solicitor,  in  writing  a  conveyance,  iuaerted  doable 
tlie  sum  intended  as  purchase-money,  he  was  compelled  to  re-execute  the  deed.  An 
award  of  arbitrators  based  on  a  mistake  of  fact  will  be  rescinded  by  a  court;  and  even 
when  based  on  a  mistake  in  law,  if  the  questions  of  law  were  not  especially  referred  to 
them.  An  important  exception  to  the  rule  that  mistake  of  law  does  not  excuse  existi  in 
those  cases  where  the  defendant  has  voUmlarily  entered  into  a  promise  to  perform  some 
aci,  such  as  paying  a  note  or  accepting  a  bUl  of  exchanee,  becaute  be  supposes  liimself 
legally  bound  to  do  so,  the  fact  being  that  he  is  not.  That  is  to  say,  no  mere  waiver  of 
a  legal  (Tefenae,  ignorantly  nmde,  will  compromise  the  rights  of  the  maker.  Often  an 
instrument  may  be  so  eomtrued  by  the  court  as  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  tlic  pnrtie.t. 
but  in  such  case  the  construction  must  be  supported  by  the  instrument  itself  and  not  by 
external  evidence;  thus  where  there  is  a  deed  of  certain  Inud.  it  is  allowable  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  description  of  boundaries  or  tJio  relative  ownership  of  several 
vendees;  but  if  it  be  alleged  that  one  piece  of  property  has  been  mistakenly  described  iu 
place  of  another,  the  deed  cannot  be  rectified  bv  mere  construction  of  a  court  of  law,  hut 
special  action  must  he  hod  in  equity.  Where  there  is  any  element  of  fraud  or  surprise 
involved,  or  where  the  case  is  one  connected  with  trusts,  equity  will  go  very  far  in  cor- 
recting the  results  of  mistakes. 

MIS'TXtETOX  (.Vnglo-Sttx.  misfdian,  Ger.  mv>tel;  the  tan  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name 
means  a  tine  or  prong,  a  shoot  of  a  tree;  mittel  is  of  uncertain  etymolom*.  bnt  probably 
the  same,  in  meaning  at  least.  a<*  the  Latin  riaeim).  a  genua  (vifcum)  of  small  parasitical 
shrubs  of  the  natural  order  lomn(haeea.  This  onler  is  exogenous,  and  contains  more 
than  400  known  species,  mostiv  tropical  and  pnra.iites.  The  leaves  are  entire,  almost 
nerveless,  thick  and  fleahv,  and  without  stipules.  The  flowers  of  many  species  are 
showy.  The  calyx  arises  from  a  tube  or  rim,  which  sometimes  assumes  the  apijcarance 
of  a  calyx,  and  is  so  regarded  bv  many  botanists:  what  others  deem  the  coioi-ed  calvx 
being  viewed  by  them  as  a  corolla  of  four  or  eiebt  petals  or  sepments.  Within  this  lire 
the  stamens,  as  numerous  as  Ita  divisions,  and  opposite  to  them.  The  ovary  is  one- 
celled,  with  a  solitary  ovule;  the  fruit  one-soeded,  generally  succulent.— The  only  British 
species  of  this  order  is  the  Oohmon  Mistletok  (Y.  alhtim),  a  native  also  of  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  growing  on  many  kinds  of  trees,  particularly  on  the  apple,  and  others 
botanically  allietl  to  it.  as  the  pear,  service,  and  hawthorn;  "sometimes.  aLso.  on  syca- 
mores, limes,  poplars,  locust-trees,  and  firs,  hut  very  rarelv  on  oaks  (contrary  to"  the 
common  belief).   It  is  very  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  its  ovetgrcen 
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leaves  giving  a  peculiar  appeuiitiice  to  the  orchards  in  winter,  when  the  bushes  of  mistle- 
toe are  very  conspicuous  among  tlie  naked  branches  of  the  trees;  but  it  is  very  local.  It 
is  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  though  found  naturalized  in  various  places.  The  stems  are 
diehotomom  (i.e.,  divide  by  forkiug):  the  leaves  are  opposite,  of  a  yellowisli -green  color, 
obovate-lanceolate,  obtuse.  The  Aowers  are  incoDBpicuoua,  and  grow  in  small  beads  at 
the  ends  and  in  the  divisions  of  the  brandies,  the  male  and  female  flowrrs  on  separate 
plants.  The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  currants,  white,  translucent,  and  full  of  a  very- 
viscid  juice,  which  serves  to  attach  the  seeds  to  branches,  where  they  take  root  wheir 
they  germinate,  the  radicle  always  turning  toward  tiic  branch,  whether  on  its  upper  or 
under  side.  The  mistletoe  derives  its  nourishnienl  from  the  living  tissue  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  grows,  and  from  which  it  seems  to  spring  as  if  it  were  one  of  its  own  brandies. 
The  beiTics  are  a  favorite  food  of  thrushes.  Bird-lime  is  made  from  them  and  from 
the  bark.  The  mistletoe  was  intimately  connected  with  many  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
ancient  Germans  and  of  the  British  Druids.  In  the  northern  mytholofflr,  Balder  is  satd. 
to  have  been  slain  with  a  spear  of  mistletoe.  Among  the  Celts  the  mistletoe  which  grew 
ou  the  oak  was  in  peculiar  esteem  for  magical  virtues.  Traces  of  the  ancient  regard  for 
the  mistletoe  sttll  remain  in  some  old  Englisb  aiid  Ocrmau  customs,  as  kissing  under  the 
mi^leloe  at  Christmas.  The  mistletoe  was  at  one  time  in  high  repute  as  a  remedy  for 
epilepsy  and  convulsions^  but  it  seems  to  possess  no  decided  medicinal  properties, — 
LoratJjtus  Bhiropaua,  a  shrub  very  similar  to  the  mistletoe,  but  with  flowers  in  racemes, 
is  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  tlie  south  of  Europe,  and  very  frequently  grows  on  oaks. — 
Z.  odoratut,  a  Nepaulese  species,  has  very  fragrant  flowers. 

XISTBAL,  MisTRAOU,  or  Maestbal,  the  Froven9al  designation  of  the  eaui-u*  or 
eorat  of  the  Romans,  is  a  n.w.  wind  which  at  certain  sotsons  of  the  year  prevails  on  the 
s.  coast  of  Prance.  Its  approach  is  lieralded  by  a  sudden  change  of  the  temperature 
from  the  most  genial  warmth  to  piercing  cold ;  the  air  is  felt  to  be  purer  and  more  casilv 
inhaled,  tlie  azure  of  tlie  sky  is  undimmed  by  cloud,  and  the  stars  shine  by  night  with 
extraordinary  and  sparkling  brightness;  this  last  appearance  is  an  infallible  prognostic. 
The  mistral  then  comes  in  sudden  gusta,  struggling  with  the  local  atrial  currents,  but  its 
fast-increasing  violence  soon  overcomes  all  opposition.  In  a  few  hours  it  has  dried  up 
the  soil,  dispersed  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere,  and  raised  a  dangerous  tumult  amooc 
(he  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  mistral  blows  with  its  greatest  force  from  the  end 
of  autumn  to  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  causes  much  damage  to  the  fruit-trees  in. 
blossom,  and  often  to  the  field-crops.  It  is  a  terror  to  the  mariners  of  the  gulfs  of  Lyons 
and  Valence,  and  even  the  most  hardy  seaman  makes  all  haste  to  a  harbor  of  refuge. 
The  most  probable  cause  of  the  mistral  is  the  derangement  of  atmospheric  equilibrium 
produced  by  the  cold  condensed  air  of  the  Alps  and  Cevennes  rushing  in  to  supply 
the  vacuum  produced  by  the  expan^on  of  tlie  air  in  Uie  warm  southern  provinces  of 
France  and  on  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  wind  is  very  appropriately 
denominated  by  the  Italians  maeiiTo. 

MISTRAL,  FRfinfiuc,  b.  In  Provence,  near  Saint-Remy,  1880;  son  of  a  ric^  farmer; 
educated  at  the  colleces  of  Avignon  and  Honti>e1Her,  and  student  of  law,  but  not  there- 
after practicing  it.  His  fame  rests  on  bis  devotion  to  the  revival  of  Provencal  literature, 
especially  poetry.  Co-laborer  in  1852  on  the  journal  Li  PwMwnfoto,  he  became  knowa 
at  once  both  as  critic  and  poet.  His  poems  are  La  Belie  d'AoOA;  Lafoiie  Awine;  fOde 
au  Ilfistml;  Amertume;  La  Gourae  de  Taurreau;  MirH'le;  and  Galendin. 

XISTSET'TA,  a  t.  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  67  m.  w.3.w.  of  Messina,  capital  of  a  district 
Pop.  71, 11,318.  It  occupies  a  healthy  situation  near  the  northern  coast,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  river  Nebroden. 

MITAX8KAK&  is  the  name  of  several  commcntatorial  works  In  Sanskrit,  for  instance, 

of  a  commentary  on  the  lexMxwk  of  the  Vedflnta  philosophy,  of  a  commentary  on  the 
MlmfinsA  work  of  Kumfirila,  of  a  commcntaiy  on  the  Br'ihn<lSran'yaka  (see  Veda),  rtc. 
The  most  renowned  work,  however,  bearing  this  title  is  a  detailed  commentary  by  Vij- 
nfinc«'wara  (also  called  Vijnftaanfltha).  on  the  law-book  of  Yftjnavalkya  (q.v.);  and  its 
authority  and  influence  axe  so  great  that  "  it  is  received  in  all  ttie  schools  of  Hindu  law 
from  Benares  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  India  as  the  chief  ground- 
work of  the  doctrines  which  they  follow,  and  as  an  authority  from  which  they  rarely 
disjient"  (cf.  two  treatises  on  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  "translated  by  H.  T.  Oole- 
brooke,  Calcutta,  1810).  Most  of  the  other  renowned  law-lxwks  of  recent'date.  such  n» 
the  Smr'iti-Chandrikft,  which  prevails  in  the  s.  of  India,  the  ChintAman'i,  Vlramitrodaya, 
and  Mayflkha,  which  are  authoritative  sevemlly  in  Mitliilft,  Benares,  and  with  the  Mah- 
ratlns,  f^nerally  defer  to  the  decisions  of  tbeMit£k»diarfi:  theDfiyabh&gaof  .Timfitavftliana 
alone,  which  is  adopted  by  the  Bengal  school,  differs  on  almost  every  disputed  point 
from  the  Mitftksharft,  and  does  not  acknowledge  its  authority.  The  Mitfiksharft,  follow- 
inp  the  arrangement  of  Its  text-work,  the  code  of  Yfijnavalkya,  treats  In  its  first  part  of 
duties  in  general;  in  its  second,  of  private  and  administrative  taw;  in  its  third,  of  purifi- 
cation, penance,  devotion,  and  so  forth ;  but,  since  it  frequently  quotes  other  legislators, 
expounding  their  texts,  and  contrasting  them  with  those  of  Yfijnavalkya,  it  is  not  merely 
a  commentary,  but  supplies  the  place  of  a  regular  digest.  Tlie  text  of  the  MitlikshaiiS. 
hiw  l>een  edited  several  times  in  India.  An  excellent  translation  of  its  chapter  "  Oa 
Inheritance"  was  publislied  by  Colebrooke  in  the  work  above  referred  to;  and  its  expla- 
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nation  of  Yftjnavalkya  is  followed  by  'the  same  celebratml  wliolar  Id  bis  IXgat  <jf  JUndu 
Ijiw  (3  vols.  Calcutta  and  London,  1801),  when  trauslatiug  pasnngcs  from  tins  ancient 

author, 

MITAU.    See  Mittau,  ante. 

MITCHEL.  John,  1615-75;  b.  Ireland;  rod  of  a  Unitarian  minister;  graduated  in 
18^  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin ;  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced  for  sev- 
eral years,  when  he  removed  to  Dublin  and  became  editor  of  the  Nation.  He  now  bc^an 
10  display  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  wrote  nrlicles  of  a  revolutionary  tendency,  thus  fulling' 
under  the  Ruapicion  ana  displeasure  of  tlie  government.  He  was  at  this  time  in  partner- 
ship  with  Qavin  Duffy,  but  quarreled  with  him,  and  about  1847  originated  the  publlra- 
tioE  entitled  The  United  Irwtman,  which  was  supprfSKed  after  a  brief  existence,  niid 
Milcbel  waa  sent  to  Australia  under  sentence  for  14  years.  He  escaped  from  the  pciinl 
folonv  Jan.  3, 1852,  and  succeeded  in  getting  transportalion  to  New  York,  whei'C  he 
founded  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the  OUizen.  He  suffered  from  the  climate,  and  after- 
ward-s  took  up  his  residence  in  Tennessee,  publishing  tliere  a  paper  called  the  Southern 
Citmii,  which  became  notorious  from  its  open  advocacy  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
slave  trade.  During  the  rebellion  he  was  in  lUchmond,  Va.,  where  he  edited  the  JStam- 
iaer  newspaper.  He  returned  to  New  York  at  the  close  of  Uie  war;  made  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land; and,  in  1875,  after  he  had  again  settled  in  New  York,  was  returned  to  parliament 
from  I'ipperary,  but  being  disqualiiied,  did  not  take  his  seat.  He  once  more  went  to 
Ireland,  liowevcr,  where  he  died.   He  published  several  works  upon  Irish  subjects. 

MITCH  EL,  Ormbby  McKnight,  ll.d., 1810-62 ;  b.  Kv. ;  received  an  excellent  education 
when  very  young,  being  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  and  mathematician  when  only 
12  years  of  age.  He  entered  West  Point  as  a  cadet  in  1625,  and  after  graduating  in  1829, 
acted  as  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  tlie  military  academy  during  the  succeed- 
ing two  years.  He  practiced  law  in  Cincinnati  from  1B8S  to  18S4;  and  for  the  next  tea 
years  was  professor  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  astronomy  in  the  Cincinnati  col- 
lege. In  18S6  and  '87  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Little  Miami  railroad.  He  interested 
himself  greatly  in  astronomy,  and  tooK  an  important  part  in  procuring  the  erection  of 
an  observatory  in  Cincinnati,  of  which,  when  completed,  he  l)ecame  the  director,  combin- 
ing with  this  position,  in  1850,  the  directorship  of  the  Dudley  observatory  in  Albany. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  rel>cUion  he  entered  the  military  service,  being  commiraioned  a 
brig.gen.  of  volunteers  in  Aug.,  1861,  and  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  department 
of  Ohio.  He  received  his  promotion  to  a  major-generalship  on  account  of  a  brilliant 
novement  in  April,  1862.  He  made  a  forced  march  into  .AJabama,  and  after  a  sharp 
engagement  near  Bridgeport,  captured  the  railroad  between  Corinth  and  Chattanooga. 
In  ^^eptember  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  department  of  tlie  south,  but  before 
lie  had  time  to  commence  active  operations,  was  attacked  by  yellow  fever,  and  died. 
Gen.  Mitcbel  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  as  an  astronomer,  and  was  remarkably 
RUCceSBful  as  a  mechanician  in  the  construction  of  astronomical  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments of  precision.  He  made  several  important  astronomical  discoveries,  including, 
witli  exactness,  that  of  the  period  of  rotation  of  tlie  planet  Mars.  Hs  wrote  The  Planet- 
ai-yand  SttilarWortda,  aioAtkl^t^r  Aatronomjf;  and.  as  early  as  184:6,  published  an  astro- 
nomical periodical  entitled  The  I^dereal  Meuenger. 

MITCHELL,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Georgia,  having  the  Flint  river  on  the  w.  and  n.w,;  600 
BQ.m. ;  pop.  '80,  0,S92.  It  is  intersected  by  a  division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad, 
llie  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  the  surface  level.  Productions  are  Indian  com,  oata, 
Hwcet-potatocs,  butter,  cotton,  and  sorghum  molasses.   Co.  seat,  Camilla. 

MITCHELL,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Iowa,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Minnesota;  481  sq.m.;  pop. 
•80. 14,861.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Burlington.  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  railroad.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  liberally  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  l»ay. 
There  are  manufactories  of  carriages  and  vpagons,  and  agricultural  implements;  and 
woolen,  saw,  and  flour  mills.    Co.  seat,  Mitchell. 

MITCHELL,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Kansas,  watered  by  the  Solomon  river;  720  8a.m.; 
pop  '80.  14,913.  The  snrfnce  comprises  prairie  land,  very  fertile;  principal  product. 
Indiitn  corn.    Co.  seat,  Beluit. 

MITCHELL,  a  CO.  of  n.w.  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  tbew.  and  n.w.  bytlieUnaka 
mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Tennessee,  and  on  Uie  s.w.  by  NoHchucky  river;  5!10 
pq.ni. :  pop.  *80.  9.485.  This  county  is  important  for  its  rich  mines  of  mica,  the  workmg 
of  which  nimis  a  moat  valuable  industry,  iron  and  asbestus  are  also  found ;  and  foroats  of 
various  kinda  of  timber  cover  the  mount^ns.  The  productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  potatoes,  wool,  and  butter.   Co.  seat,  Bakersville. 

MITCHELL,  Donald  Grant,  b.  Conn.,  1814;  educated  lU  Yale,  and  called  to  the 
bar.  He  made  a  European  tour,  and  published  the  fruitR  of  bis  oliservations  in  1847, 
under  the  title  of  F^esh  OleantTigi;  or,  a  New  S?teaf  from  tJie  Old  Ji'ields  of  Oontineiitai 
Europe.  This  work  appeared  with  the  pseudonym  of  "Ik  Marvel'"  which  the  author 
lias  since  retained.  He  visited  Europe  during  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848, 
which  suggested  his  next  book.  The  Battle  Summer;  which  came  out  in  1849.  The  next 
year  he  published  anonymously,  The  Lorgrutfe.  a  mild  social  satire.  In  the  same  year 
^tpeared  hla  RererieMefa  Sarhelor,  his  most  succefisful  book,  and  which  has  tieen  trana- 
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laterl  into  FreDcli.  In  1?51  liC  mibliflitil  Dmnn-Life,  a  FahU  of  tJif  Seatons.  In  1853  lie 
was  iii>poinled  I'.  S.  consul  at  Venico,  wlieuco  he  rotunied  in  185o,  antl  has  siacc  lived 
on  n  farm  at  l^lgewood,  netir  Xi'w  Hawn.  Tliis  farm  lie  luis  mmlc  llio  fiulijfct  of  two 
of  his  books.  Mi/  Farm  of  Eilgewmxi,  1863,  and  Wet  Days  at  Edgeicooil.  18(>4.  His  later 
puiilicatlons  are  Seeen  Storien,  186-j:  Doctor  Johns,  a  novel,  which  was  originally  piih- 
iislicd  in  the  Atlantic  MontMy;  and  Rural  Stvdies,  1867,  His  wtylc  in  modeled  upon  that 
of  Washington  Irving,  and  though  suftlcieiitly  graceful,  is  sometimes  felt  to  lack  relief. 

\      MITCHELL,  Elisiia,  d.d..  1793-18.17:  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  iD  1813; 

\  was  tutor  tlicrc  1816-18;  i>roressorof  niatbcmatics  in  the  uuivcrsily  of  North  (Jaroiina  in 
1817-25.  and  afterwards  of  chemistry ;  was  ordaiucd  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  1831.  He  was  for  Gontc  time  stale  surveyor.  In  18^  he  ascended  the  Blacit 
m-iunlain.';  of  Norlli  Carolina,  and  nBcertained  that  tliej-  wcrc  the  hijrliest  in  the  United 
b'.ales  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  estimating  the  prinripul  peak.  Cliugman's  peak,  to 
be  G.4~(i  ft.  above  llic  sea.  In  1844  he  again  made  the  a%-eiit,  and  made  the  height  6,673 
ft.  This  Iwing  disputed,  he  made  a  third  ascent  in  1857  of  one  of  the  heiglits,  and  whs 
killed  by  a  fall  from  a  precipice,  lie  was  buried  on  its  summit.  This  is  called  in  North 
tuioliiia  Mi.  Mitchell,  or  Mitchell's  high  \xak. 

MITCHELL,  John,  b.  England;  a  phy.sician  who  settled  at  Urbana.  Va.,  about  1700, 
and  gained  recognition  as  a  botanist,  and  after  wliom  the  Mitdielli  repeits  was  named  by 
LinnK'us,  In  1755  he  prepared  a  map  of  the  British  and  French  dominions  iu  North 
America;  and  he  also  wrote,  amon^  other  papers  that  attracted  general  attention,  T/i« 
Contest  in  AmeiHca  between,  Qi'eat  Bntain.  and  France,  and  an  cs.^ay  on  The  Causes^  the 
Different  Colors  of  People  in  Different  Climates.  After  his  deatli  in  London  in  1793,  a 
manuscript  written  by  bini  on  the  yellow  fever  in  Virginia  in  1742,-  came  into  the  iiossea- 
sion  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  was  fonud  of  mucli  service  hy  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia 
in  his  experiments  in  the  epidemic  of  1793. 

MITCHELL,  JoHK  I.,  h.  Penn.,  1837:  was  educated  at  the  university  at  Lewisburg,  in 
Union  CO.,  Penn.;  and,  graduating  in  1858,  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar.  At 
the  outbreak  of  tlie  rebellion,  he  enlisted  in  the  136lh  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  capt.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  settled  at  Wellsboro, 
Tioga  CO.,  Penn.,  and  practiced  law.  In  1868  he  wa-^i  elected  district-attorney  of  the 
county,  and  having  served  Ids  term,  was,  in  1871,  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Louse  of  representatives.  He  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  served  continu- 
ously until  1876,  and  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  republican  party  in  the  house. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  was  re-clecte<l  in  1878,  but  declined  a 
renominatjon  in  1880.  In  Feb.,  1881,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  L'.  S.  senate  for 
Pennsylvania,  after  a  bitter  and  protracted  contest,  in  whidi  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  state  were  candidates. 

MITCHELL,  John  Kearslby.  1796-1858;  b.  Va. ;  educated  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  and,  after  making  three  voyages  to  China  ns  sur^Hin  of  a  ship,  began  to 
practice  medicine  in  Philadelphui.  In  1^  he  lectured  on  medicine  and  pIiysiolog>'  at 
the  Philadelphia  institute,  wliere  ho  became  jirofcssor  of  chemistry  in  1836.  lie  accepted 
the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  at  the  Jefferson  medical  college  in 
1841.  Besides  many  contributions  to  scientific  periodicals  he  published:  Smni  Imem, 
a  Poem  by  a  Yankee,  1831;  Indecision  and  oilier  Poena,  18S9;  On  tAe  Orgjitoganmti  Ori- 
gin ofMMarioua  (Kid  ^idemie  Fmra,  and  a  collection  of  his  essavs  appeared  in 
1858. 

MITCHELL,  IttABiA,  h.  Mass.,  1818;  of  Quaker  parents.  Her  father,  a  school- 
teacher in  Nantucket,  gave  much  attention  to  a^stronOTny,  in  which  his  daughter  at  an 
early  age  became  greatly  interested.  She  devoted  study  especially  to  nebula  and  comets; 
and  in  1847  she  published  an  account  of  the  discover)-  of  a  new^  telescopic  comet,  for 
which  she  received  from  the  king  of  Denmark  a  gold  medul.  During  the  next  ten  years 
she  was  employed  b}'  the  coast  survey,  and  assisted  in  compiling  tlie  nautical  almanac. 
In  1857  she  traveled  in  Europe,  visiting  the  principal  observatories  and  astronomers ;  and 
in  1865  she  became  professor  of  astronomy  in  Vassar  college.  Miss  Mitchell  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  also  of  the  Ameri- 
cuii  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  she  was  the  first  female  member  admitted. 
A  t^hort  biography  of  her  may  be  fomid  in  Woman'tf  Record  of  Distinguished  Women,  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale. 

illTCHELL,  Nahum,  1768-1853;  b.  Mass.;  a  descendant  of  Experience  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  founders  of  tlie  first  New  England  settlement;  graduated  at  Harvard,  class  of 
1789;  was  a  teacher  in  early  youth,  and'  having  studied  law  was  admitted  to  the  Imr  in 
1793.  and  commenced  practice  in  his  native  town.  East  Bridgewatcr.  In  1811  he  was 
appr>inted  justice  of  the  circuit  court  of  common  pIoa*s  for  the  s.  circuit,  and  in  1819 
chief -just ice,  holdii^g  the  office  for  two  years.  He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  community, 
and  b}'  meml)er3  of  the  profession  in  his  native  state  and  In  Maine,  and  was  placed  in 
many  responsible  positions.  In  1798,  and  for  several  consecutive  sessions,  he  was  elected 
representative  to  the  general  court;  meml>er  of  congress  1808-5,  state  senator  1818-14. 
and  member  of  the  executive  council  1814-20.  In  1839  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
general  court,  this  time  from  Boston,  to  which  city  he  had  removetl.    In  1837  lie  was 
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chainnsD  of  the  nilrood  commission  which  surveyed  tlie  route  of  Die  Boston  and  Albany 
railroad.  He  wsaat  onetime  libmrian  and  treasurer  of  the  MaswichuBctts  historical  society, 
ind  was  for  some  years  president  of  the  Bible  soeiely  of  Plymouth  county.  Endowed  with 
musical  talent  of  a  liigli  order  and  a  passion  for  the  art,  as.'^ociated  with  Mr.  Bartliolo- 
mcw  Brown  he  published  Tlu  Bridgeimirr  Collection  of  tyicred  Mutie,  for  many  yeiii-s  the 
standard  musical  publication  of  New  £ugland,  tlie  sale  reacliiiij?  100,000  copies.  In 
1840  he  published  Jliatory  <^  the  Eiirly  Setlieimnt  of  BridgewaUr,  witli  genealogical  tables. 
Uie  first  Americiin  publication  of  the  kind. 

MITCHELL,  Peteh,  Hon.,  b.  New  Bnmswick,  1824;  educated  in  his  native  place 
«f  Newcaatle,  served  hU  county  two  terms  (5  years)  in  the  provincial  parliament,  entering 
public  tifoin  1856,  and  was  appointed  life-member  of  the  legislative  council.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  executive  government  of  New  Brunswick  in  1858  in  tlio  discontented 
political  condition  of  the  British  American  provinces  in  relation  to  tlic  relative  political 
influence  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  in  1864  suffered  defeat  with  his  f^vernmcnt, 
which  favored  by  a  laij^  majority  a  federal  union  of  the  whole  of  British  America  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacitic,  including  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Newfoundland,  which 
latter,  however,  refused  to  co-operate.  He  was  appointed  delegate  to  Canada  and  Eng- 
land on  this  subject  and  that  of  the  Intercolonial  railway  from  Halifax  to  Quebec.  Iii 
1865,  associated  with  the  hon,  R.  D.  Wllmot,  mayor  of  ut.  John's,  he  formed  an  admin- 
istration in  order  to  tott  tlic  opinion  of  the  province  on  the  question  of  confederation, 
and  was  president  of  the  executive  committee.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  confederation 
was  earned  83  to  8.  He  was  an  ardent  promoter  of  British  union,  and  rendered  essen- 
tial service  by  his  writings  and  public  speeches.  In  July,  1667,  he  was  given  the  posi- 
tion of  minister  of  marine  and  llsherics  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Dominion  government. 

MITCHELL,  S.  Weib,  m.d.,  b.  Philadelphia,  1839;  educated  at  Jefferson  medical 
-college.  He  lias  since  practiced  in  Philadelphia,  making  a  specialty  of  nervous  diseases. 
Among  his  writings  are:  Injuria  of  the  Nervee;  Nuree  aitd  PcUient;  Fat  and  Blood;  and 
two  volumes  of  magazine  stories. 

MITCHELL,  Samuel  Auol'stus,  1792-1668;  b.  Conn. ;  a  writer  on  geograpliical  6u1> 
iects;  passed  his  childliood  in  Connecticut,  and  removed  to  Philadclpbia,  where  he 
labored  40  years  in  cosmograpliicat  researcli.  He  prepared  text-books  of  geography  for 
the  use  of  schools,  mape  and  treatises  considered  superior  to  all  othera  of  their  date.  la 
1846  be  tmlilished  Gentrai  View  of  the  World;  in  IttSl,  Univermd  AUa$,  76  sheets,  fotm- 
ing  a  senes  of  180  maps,  plana,  and  sectioas;  In  1833,  Pocket  Majm,  58  in  number;— iu 
illH  works,  400,000  copies  of  which  have  been  sold  in  one  year. 

MITCHELL,  Sir  Thomas  LrriKGBTONE.  d.c.i,..  1792-1853;  b.  Scotland;  son  of  John 
Mitcliell.  His  family  altered  its  name  of  Mitchell  upon  its  intermarriage  with  the  Liv- 
ingstones. Thomas  Mitchell  began  his  service  in  the  British  army  in  the  Portugal  cam- 
paign of  1808,  and  at  the  close  of  the  peninsular  war  had  Itccn  promotetl  maj.  He 
was  then  sent  to  make  surveys  nod  plans  of  the  peninsular  battle-fields.  In  1827  he 
publisbed  Outlines  of  a  System  of  S'trreyinfj  for  Geographical  and  Military  Purposes,  and 
was  made  deputy  surveyor-general  of  New  South  Wales.  Beside**  the  routine  work  of 
this  ofQce,  he  lea  a  number  of  exploring  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Australia.  In 
1831-32  he  discovered  (be  Pell  river  imd  the  Nammoy.  In  1885  he  traced  the  course  of 
the  river  Darling,  which  he  followed,  in  1836,  as  far  as  the  Murray  river,  with  which  it 
unites.  In  the  same  expedition  he  followed  the  Glenclg  river  to  the  (x-enn.  He  gave 
tlic  world  the  results  of  his  explorations  in  his  Three  Repeditions  into  (lie  Interim'  of  Etmt- 
erii  Australia,  ctt.,  which  appeared  in  1838.  He  came  to  England  to  take  charge  of  this 
work  and  of  his  Map  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  in  their  pa-isage  through  the 
prtas,  and  on  the  occasion  of  thia  visit  was  knighted.  He  also  receiv(5  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  and  was  elected  to  the  royal  and  the  geographical  societies.  On  his 
return  1o  Australia  he  conducted  a  fourth  e'xploriog  expedition,  In  which  he  reached 
81'  80'  south.  He  followed  the  Victoria  river,  which  he  was  the  flr«t  to  find  and  name, 
hut  failed  to  advance  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  account  of  losing  his  horses 
fmm  a  continued  drought.  In  1850  he  publiRiied  a  school  geography  for  use  in  New 
South  Wales  under  the  name  of  AvttraU'an,  Geography.  His  next  publication  was  an 
account  of  a  new  steam  propeller  which  he  had  invented  on  the  principle  of  tht-  Ikwiii- 
*r»ng.  This  work  was  published  as  the  The  Origin.  History,  and  Description  of  the  Boom- 
erang Propeller.    In  1854  he  was  made  a  col. 

MITCHELL'S  PEAK.    See  Black  Mot:NTAisa,  ante. 

MITCHILL,  Samuki,  Latham,  li..d.,  1764-1831:  b.  Long  Island.  K.  Y. ;  gnuluiited 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1786  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  returned  to  America  in  1787. 
and  studied  law  for  three  years;  was  appointed  In  1792  professor  of  cliemiatry,  natural 
liistorj-,  and  philo-iophy  in  Columbia  college. '  He  had  at  this  time  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Priostlev  m  reference  to  some  of  Lavoisier's  principles.  In  1796  he  made  a  geological 
and  minenilogical  tour  along  the  Hudson.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Edward  Miller  and 
Elisha  H.  Smith  he  established  the  quarterly  Medical  Repomtory,  of  which  he  was  for  16 
years  the  editor.  He  was  a  memljcr  of  the  lejrislature  in  1801 ;  twice  a  representative  in 
congress,  in  1801-4  and  1810-18;  and  in  lf>04  U.  8.  senator.  In  1808  he  lH*camc  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  snigeoiui,  and  in  1820  of  bo^ny 
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and  materia  mcdica.   He  was  vice-president  of  Rutgers  medical  school  la  1826-80,  Het 

was  somcwliat  eccentric.  He  proposed  to  have  the  name  of  this  country  changed  to- 
Fredooia,  and  in  1804  wrote  An  Addreu  to  the  Fredes  or  People  of  tJie  United  Stttte*.  He 

Sublished  the  following  works:  Obseita^na  on  t/i6  Absorbent  Tubes  of  AiUmal  Bodies; 
Jomenelaiure  of  l/ie  New  CJiemistry;  Life,  ExploUs,  and  Precepts  of  Tammany,  tJit  famous- 
Indian  Chi^;  Synopsis  of  CliemiaU  Nomenclature  a}id  Arrangement. 

KITE,  a  name  sometimeB  given  to  XYietuarides  generally  (see  AcAnus);  sometimes 
only  to  those  of  them  which  have  the  feet  formed  for  walkine,  and  the  mouth  not  fur- 
nished with  a  Bucker  formed  of  lanceMike  plates,  as  in  the  licks  (q.v.),  but  with  mandi- 
bles. All  of  them  are  small  creatures;  the  species  are  very  numerous;  they  feed  cliielly 
on  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  or  are  parasitical  ou  quadrupeds,  binls, 
and  insects.  Tlie  Crbesb  Mitb  {acarus  domestieus)  Is  one  of  the  best-known  species; 
another  is  the  Floue  Mite  {A.  farina),  too  common  amon^  flour,  in  both  of  which 
the  body  is  covered  with  hairs  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  capable  of  a. 
considerable  amount  of  motion.  The  Sugar  Mite  {A.  mcdiarinun)  swarms  in  almost 
h11  top  sugar;  but  refined  and  crystallized  sugar  seems  lo  defy  its  mandibles,  and  is. 
free  of  it.  The  surface  of  jelly  and  preserves,  when  it  has  beguu  lo  become  dry,  is 
often  covered  with  multitudes  of  very  small  mites.  A  species  of  mite  is  the  cause  of 
itch  (q.v.);  and  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  infested  by  parasites  of  this  tribe. 
Beetles  may  often  be  seen  absolutely  loaded  by  a  species  wbidi  preys  on  Uiem;  and 
bird-fanciei'B  regard  with  the  utmost  horror  the  Red  Mite,  which  lurks  in  crevices  of 
cages  and  aviancs,  and  sucks  the  blood  and  eate  the  feathers  of  tlieir  iamates. 

WTEB,  the  point  or  line  of  union  of  moldings  meeting  at  an  angle. 

XITFOKD,  Mart  Russell,  a  well-known  English  aulhoress,  was  the  only  child  of  a- 
piiysiciau,  and  was  b.  at  Alresford,  Hants,  Dee.  16,  1786.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  was 
sent  to  a  boarding-school  at  Chelsea,  and  also  placed  under  the  guidance  and  tuition  of  st 
Mias  Rowden,  a  lady  of  a  literary  turn,  who  had  already  educated  lady  Caroline  Lamb, 
and  wra  destined  to  be  the  ibstnictress  of  Miss  Landon  and  of  Fanny  Kemble.  During' 
the  five  years  she  spent  here  she  read  with  avidity,  studying  the  tragic  autliors  of  France. 
Kiakespeare,  and  tiie  early  dramatists  of  England.  At  the  age  of  15  site  returned  liome,. 
and  before  she  was  20  she  published  tbree  volumes  of  poetry.  These  having  been 
severely  castigated  by  the  Qtiofi-terly  Beview,  she  applied  herself  to  writing  tales  and 
sketches  for  the  magazines.  Tbe  profession  she  had  adopted  from  taste  she  was  obliged 
to  continue  from  necessity,  for  the  spendthrift  liabits  of  her  father,  a  good-natured  but 
careless  gentleman,  had  exhausted  a  competent  fortune,  and  left  him  droeodent  on  hia 
daughter.  The  first  volume  of  Our  ViUage  appeared  in  18S4,  and  tbe  series  of  five  vol* 
umes  was  completed  in  1882.  Of  the  more  important  of  her  dramatic  works,  Julian  was 
first  performed  in  1628;  the  Foacari  in  1^;  and  jRienziia.  1628 — all  of  them,  and  espe- 
cially the  last,  witli  success.  Among  her  other  important  works  are  Heeoileetions  of  a 
IMerary  Life  (3  vols.  1852);  Atlterton  ajid  oOier  Tales  (a  novel,  3  vols.  1854);  and  in  1854 
she  also  published  a  collected  edition  of  her  dramatic  works,  in  two  volumes.  In  1838 
she  received  a  pension  from  government,  but  neither  this  nor  the  growiug  ill-health  of 
her  later  years  induced  her  to  relax  her  literary  industry.  She  died  at lier  residence, 
Bwallowfield  cottage,  near  Reading,  Jan.  10, 1855, 

Successful  both  as  a  compiler  and  an  author.  Miss  Mitford  has  produced  many  inter- 
esting volumes;  but  her  fame — if  the  admiring  respect  for  an  amiable  lady  and  a  womiin 
of  graceful  literary  genius  may  be  so  called— rests  chiefly  on  the  sketches  of  country  life 
which  compose  Oar  ViUage.  Tlicse  sketches  are  chiefly  memorable  for  their  style, 
which,  if  not  witty,  is  vivacious,  genial,  and  humorous;  the  outconae  at  once  of  a  good 
heart,  an  active  brain,  and  a  fine  fancy. 

XITFOBD,  William,  was  b.  in  London,  Feb.  10,  1744,  and  studied  at  Queen's  col- 
lege, Oxford,  but  left  the  university  without  taking  his  desp^e.  In  1761  he  succeede*! 
to  the  family  estate;  and  in  1769  became  a  capt.  in  the  South  Hampsliire  militia,  in 
which  capacity  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gibbon,  then  a  maj.  of  the  same,  by  whose 
advice  and  encouragement  he  was  induced  to  undertake  a  history  of  Greece.  Milford's 
first  work,  entitled  An  Inquiry  into  the  Prindipie*  of  Harmony  in  Laiiguages,  and  of  the 
Mechanism  of  Verse,  Modern  and  Ancient,  appeared  in  3774;  but  by  far  his  most  impor- 
tant publication  was  his  History  of  Greece,  the  first  volume  of  winch  appeared  in  1784, 
and  the  last  in  1816.  It  is  a  pugnacious,  opinionative,  one-sided,  and  even  fanatical 
production.  The  author  is  an  intense  hater  of  democracy,  and  can  see  in  Philip  of 
Maccdou  nothing  but  a  great  statesman,  and  in  Demosthenes  nothing  but  an  oratorical 
demagogue.  Yet  bis  zeal,  which  bo  often  led  him  astra^',  also  urged  blm,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  substantiating  his  views,  to  search  more  minutely  and  critically  than  his 
predecessors  into  certain  portions  of  Greek  history,  and  the  conseouence  was  that  Mit- 
ford'B  work  held  the  biehcst  place  in  the  opinton  of  scholars  until  the  appearance  of 
Thirlwall  and  Grote.    He  died  Feb.  8,  1827. 

KXTHSAS  (cf.  Sanskrit  Mitram,  friend),  the  highest  of  the  twenty-eight  second-class 
divinities  of  the  ancient  Persian  pantheon,  the  Ized  {2^nd.  Tazata),  or  genius  of  the  sun, 
and  ruler  of  the  universe.  Protector  and  supporter  of  man  in  this  life,  he  watclies  over 
his  soul  in  the  next,  defending  it  against  the  impure  spirits,  and -transferring  it  into  the 
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realms  of  eternal  blias.  He  is  all-seeing  and  alt-heariiitf,.and,  armed  with  a  club — his 
weapon  against  Abriman  and  tbe  evil  J)m$ — he  unceaain^y  *'  runs  liis  course"  between 
heaven  and  earth.  Tbe  ancient  monuments  represent  liim  as  a  beautiful  youth,  dressed 
in  Phrygian  garb,  kneeling  upon  an  ox,  into  whotie  neck  he  plunges  a  knife;  Eeveral 
minor,  varyiag,  ^legorical  cmbim^  of  the  sun  and  his  course,  surrounding  the  group. 
At  times  be  is  alao  represented  as  a  lion,  or  the  head  of  a  lion.  The  most  important  of 
his  many  festivals  was  his  birthday,  celebrat«i  on  Dec.  25,  the  day  subsequently  llxed 
— against  all  evidence— as  the  birthiday  of  Christ  The  worship  of  Mithras  early  found 
its  way  into  Rome,  and  the  mysteries  of  Mithras  {Hierocaraciea,  Coi^idea  Sacra),  which 
fell  in  the  Bpring  equinox,  were  famous  even  among  the  many  Roman  festivals.  Tlie 
reremonies  observed  in  the  initiation  to  these  mysteries — aynil)olical  of  tlie  struggle 
between  Ahriman  and  Ormuzd  (the  good  and  the  evil) — were  of  the  most  extraordinary 
aud,  to  a  certAin  degree,  even  dangerous  character.  Baptism  and  the  partaking  of  a  mys- 
tical liquid,  consisting  of  flour  and  water,  to  be  drunk  with  the  utterance  of  sacred 
ftmnulas,  were  amonj^  the  inaugurative  acts.  The  seven  degrees — according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  planets — were:  1.  Soldiers;  2.  Lions  (in  the  case  of  men),  or  hyenas  (in  that  of 
women);  3.  Ravens;  4.  Degree  of  Perse*;  5.  Of  Oromim;  6.  Of  Heliot;  7.  Of  fathers — the 
highest — who  were  also  called  eagles  and  hawks.  At  first  of  a  merry  character — thus 
the  king  of  Persia  was  allowed  to  get  drunk  only  on  the  feast  of  the  mysteries — the 
solemnities  gradually  assumed  a  severe  and  rigorous  aspect.  From  Persia  the  cultus  of 
Mithras  and  Uie  mysteries  were  imported  into  Asia  Mmor,  Syria,  Palestine,  etc.,  aud  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  in  some  parte  human  sacrifices  were  connected  with  this  worship. 
Through  Rome,  where  this  worship,  after  many  vain  endeavors,  was  finally  suppressed 
in  878  A.D.,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  found  its  way  into  tbe  w.  and  n.  of  Europe;  and 
many  tokens  of  vk  former  existence  in  Germany,  for  instance,  are  stilt  to  be  found,  such 
as  the  Mithras  monuments  at  Hedernheim,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  at  other 
places.  Among  the  chief  nuthnrilies  on  this  subject  are  Anquetil  du  Perron,  Creuzer, 
Silvestre  de  Sac}^  liajard,  O.  MQller  {Denkmdter  d.  aiUn  Kunsf).   See  Gdbbbes,  Paiu 
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XItJUZSA'TSB  (mora  prDjperly,  Mithrabates,  a  name  formed  from  the  PUnan 
XUhraa,  or  Jffithra,  "the  sun,  and  an  Ar^n  root  da,  to  rive;  hence  "snn-given"  or 
"sun-bom"  prince),  tbe  name  of  several  kings  of  Pontus,  Armenia,  Commagene,  Par- 
thia,  and  the  Bosporus,  all  of  whom  have  sunk  into  insignificance,  with  uie  excep- 
tion of  Mitbridates  VI.  of  Pontus,  surnamed  Eupator  and  Diontsus,  but  more  gen- 
erally known  as  Mithridatbs  the  Great.  Little  is  known  of  liis  early  career.  He 
succeeded  bis  father,  probably  about  130  b.c.,  while  under  18  years  of  age,  and  soon 
after  subdued  the  tribes  who  bordered  on  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  tlie  Chersonesus  Taurica 
(Crimea),  and  after  the  death  of  Parysatis,  incorporated  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus 
with  his  dominions.  The  jealous  b^avior  of  the  Romans,  and  the  promptings  of  hi» 
own  ambiUous  spirit,  now  incited  him  to  invade  Cappadocia  and  Bithvnla,  hut  a  whole- 
some fear  of  the  power  of  the  Great  Republic  induced  him  to  restore  his  conquests.  The 
Ptrat  Mithridatic  War  was  commenced  by  the  king  of  Bithynia  (88  B.C.).  who,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Romans,  invaded  Pontus.  Mithndates  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome 
to  complain  of  this  treatment,  but  he  was  sent  back  with  an  evasive  reply.  Mithndates 
immediately  commenced  hostilities,  and  bis  generals  repeatedly  defeated  tlie  Asiatic 
levies  of  the  Romans,  and  he  himself  took  possesnon  of  Bithynia,  Cai^adoda,  Phry^a, 
and  Uie  Roman  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  the  inhabitants  of  which  last  h^Ied  him  as  a 
deliverer.  By  his  orders,  a  great  maaiacre  of  the  Romans  took  place,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  80,000,  and  according  to  another  150,000  were  slain.  He  also  sent 
three  powerful  armies  to  aid  the  Greeks  In  their  rebellion,  but  the  disastrous  battles  of 
Chseronea  and  Orchomenus  broke  his  power  in  that  country.  He  was,  however,  driven 
from  Pergamus  (85  b.c.)  by  Plavius  Fimbria,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making 
peace  with  Sulla,  relinquishing  all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  giving  up  70  war-galleys  to  the 
Romans,  and  paying  2,000  talents.  The  wanton  aggressions  of  Murena,  the  Roman  legate, 
gave  rise  to  the  Second  Mithridatic  War,  iu  88  b.c.  Mithndates  was  wholly  suocessful  in 
this  war,  but  peace  was  concluded  on  the  status  quo,  81  b.c.  Mltbrtdates  felt,  however, 
that  this  was  merely  a  truce,  and  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  a  third  contest,  in  alliance 
with  Tigrane<  king  of  Armenia,  the  next  most  powerful  monarch  of  Asia.  Tigranea 
seized  Cappadocia,  76  b.c.,  and  Mithridates,  in  the  following  year,  invaded  Bithynia^ 
commencing  the  Third  Mithridatie  War.  Mitliridates  formed  an  alliance  with  Sertorius: 
(q.v.),  and  obtuned  the  services  of  Roman  ofilcers  of  tiie  Marian  party,  who  trained  hi» 
army  after  the  Roman  manner.  The  arms  of  Mitliridates  were  nt  first  successful ;  but 
aftcnrard  the  Roman  consul  Lucu11us(q.v.)compelled  him  to  take  refuge  with Tigranes,. 
72b.c.  Lucullus  then  conquered  Pontus,  defeated  Tigmnes,  60  rc,  at  Tigranocerta, 
and  both  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  at  Artaxala,  68  b.c.  Mitliridatcn,  however,  recovered' 
possession  of  Pontus.  After  the  war  had  lingered  for  some  time,  Cneius  Pompeius 
(see  Poufey)  completed  the  work  of  Lucullus,  66  B.C.,  defeating  Mithridates  on  tbe 
Euphrates,  and  compelling  him  to  flee  to  the  Bosporus.  Here  his  indomitable  Bpirit 
prompted  him  to  form  a  new  scheme  of  vengeance,  which  was,  however,  frustrated  by 
tbe  lebellioo  of  his  son.  Pharnaces,  who  besieged  liim  in  Panticapaoeum.  Deeming  h& 
cause  hopeless  Mithridates  put  an  end  to  his  o  vrn  life,  68  b,c>   HIthridatM  was  n 
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specimen  of  the  true  eastern  despot,  but  be  poftsesscd  great  ability,  and  extraordinary 
energ}'  and  jierseverHnce.  His  wunt  of  Huccesa  was  owing  not  to  Iiis  defects  as  a  gOBcral, 
but  to  tbe  impossibility  of  raising  and  training  an  army  capable  of  coping  witb  the 
Roman  legioun.  and  liis  system  of  tactics  during  the  third  Mithridatic  war  plamly  shows 
his  thorough  conviction  of  this  fact.  He  liau  received  a  Greek  education  at  Sinope, 
could  speaK  uo  less  than  35  different  languages  and  dialects,  and  possessed  considerable 
love  for  the  arts,  of  wbicli  bis  magnificent  collections  of  pictures,  statues,  and  engraved 
gems  were  a  proof.  In  the  estiniatiou  of  tlie  Xtumans,  he  was  the  most  formidable 
opponent  Ibey  ever  encountered,  and  occasional  reports  of  liis  various  successes  spread 
the  utmost  terror  among  them. 

IIITLA,  a  city  in  s.e.  Mexico,  on  the  plain  of  Mixtecapan,  15  m.  8.e.  of  Oaxnca. 
Tlie  rei^ion  is  inhabited  by  the  Zapotcco  race,  and  is  a  city  of  ruins  {Aztcr,  Miollan, 
jiijice  of  the  dead).  No  positive  information  has  been  obtained  lu-^  to  tbe  builders,  but  it 
is  thought  that  ita  extensive  ruins  of  monuments  and  edifices  were  the  woriiof  the  pro- 
^enitora  of  the  present  inhabitants.  Its  ruined  palaces  and  temples,  adorned  with 
jirtistic  sculpture,  are  well  preserved,  many  roofs  being  supported  by  columns.  lu  1860, 
in  a  publication  entitled  Oftarnajfa  Muinea  Aiaericainet,  there  appeared  a  collection  oi 
photograplis  of  these  ruins. 

MITRAILLEUSE,  a  machine-gun  in  which  87  or  more  large-bored  rifles  are 
■combined  with  breecli  action,  by  means  of  which  a  shower  of  bullets  may  be  rapidly 
projected  by  one  man.  It  was  Invented  in  Belgium,  and  adopted  by  the  French 
'Cmi)eTor  soon  after  the  Prussian-Austrian  war  of  llj66.  It  was  the  chief  cannon  of  tbe 
French  nrtillery  during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870.  The  mitrailleuse  existed  in  a 
primitive  form  as  early  as  the  14tb  c.  and  well-preserved  specimens  may  be  found  in 
the  arsenals  and  museums  of  Vienna,  Rome,  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  Constantinople. 

MITBE  (Lai.  mitra,  also  infula),  the  head-dross  worn  in  solemn  church  services  by 
bishops,  abbots,  and  certain  other  prelates  in  the  western  church.  The  name,  as  prob- 
ably the  ornament  itself,  is  borrowed  from  the  orientals,  alihongb,  In  its  present  form, 
it  is  not  in  use  in  tbe  Greek  church,  or  in  any  other  of  the  churches  of  tbe  various  eastern 
riles.  Tbe  western  mitre  is  a  tall,  tnngue-shaped  cap,  terminating  in  a  twofold  point, 
which  is  supposed  to  symbolize  the  "cloven  tongues,"  in  the  form  of  which  the  Holy 
■Ohost  was  imparted  to  the  apostles,  and  is  furnished  with  two  flaps,  which  fall  behind 
•over  the  shoulders.  Opinion  is  much  divided  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  mitre  tli-st  came 
into  use.  EuseUus.  Gregory  of  Kazianzus,  Epipbaaius,  and  others  speak  of  an  orna- 
mented head-dress,  worn  In  th£  church;  but  there  is  no  very  early  monument  or  pictorial 
representation  which  exhibits  any  head-covering  at  all  resembling  the  modem  mitre. 
From  the  9th  c,  however,  it  is  found  in  use,  although  not  universally:  and  instances  are 
recorded  in  which  the  popes  grant  permission  to  certain  bishops  to  wear  the  mitre;  as, 
for  example,  Leo  IV.  to  Anschar,  bishop  of  Hamburg,  in  tbe  9tb  century.  The  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  mitre  is  ver^-  various,  often  consisting  of  most  costly 
.stuffs,  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  color  and  material  differ  accoiding 
to  the  festival  or  the  .service  in  which  the  mitre  is  used,  and  tlierc  is  a  special  prayer  in 
the  consecration  service  of  bishops,  used  in  investing  the  new  bishop  with  his  mitro. 
'The  mitre  of  the  pope  is  of  praullar  form,  and  is  called  by  the  name  tiara  (q.v.). 
Although  the  mitre  properly  belongs  to  bishops  only,  its  use  is  also  i>ermitted  by  spe'-ial 
privilege  to  certain  abbots,  to  provosts  of  some  distinguished  cathedral  cliapters.'and  to  a 
few  other  dignitaries.   See  Binterim,  DenkimrdigkeiUn  der  Kirche.  1  B.  2  Th.,  p.  348. 

The  mitre,  as  an  ornament,  seems  to  have  descended  in  tbe  earliest  tinies  from  bishop 
to  bishop.  Among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  is  an  order  dated  July  1,  4  Henry  VI.,  for  the 
•delivery  to  archbishop  Cbichely  of  the  miter  which  had  been  worn  by  bis  predecessor. 
It  was  in  some  cases  a  very  costlv  ornament.  Archbishop  Pecbeham's  new  mitre.  In 
1388,  cost  £173  4s.  Id  In  England,  since  the  reformation,  the  mitre  is  no  longer  a  part 
of  the  episcopal  costume,  but  it  is  placed  over  the  shield  of  an  arclibishop  or  bishop, 
instead  of  a  crest.  Tbe  mitre  of  a  bishop  lias  its  lower  rim  surrounded  with  a  fillet  of 
gold;  but  the  nrchbisltops  of  Canterbury  and  York  are  in  the  practice  of  encii-clinp  theirs 
with  a  ducal  coronet,  a  usage  of  late  date  and  doubtful  propriety.  The  bishop  of  I>urbani 
surrounds  his  mitre  with  an  earl's  coronet.  In  consequence  of  being  titular  count  paln- 
tinc  of  Durliam  and  enri  of  Sedburgh.  Before  the  custom  was  introducefl  of  bUliops 
impaling  tbe  insignia  of  their  sees  with  their  family  arms,  they  sometimes  differenced 
their  paternal  coat  by  the  addition  of  a  mitre.  Mitres  are  rare  as  a  charge  in  heraldry, 
but  are  sometimes  borne  as  a  crest,  particularly  in  Germany,  to  indicate  that  the  bearers 
■were  feudatories,  or  dependencies  of  ancient  abbeys. 

MITRE,  Bartolomb,  b.  Buenos  Ayres,  1821;  t)eonme  an  instructor  in  a  military 
college  in  Bolivia  in  1846  and  also  a  journalist;  wa,«»  next  engaged  as  an  officer  in  the 
Bolivian  army  in  a  war  agamst  Peru;  Iben  successively  as  editor,  politician,  and  finally 
military  leader  again  in  the  movement  of  Buenos  Ayres  against  gen.  Urquiza  in  1852. 
which  resulted  in  the  quasi  independence  of  that  province  from  the  Argentine  confed- 
eration. After  returning  to  peaceful  pursuits,  he  wrote  the  Hutoriti  de  Beigrano.  In 
1860,  after  the  re-uuion  of  the  seceded  province  to  the  Argentine  confederation,  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  in  1863,  when  new  difflmlties  with  tlie  federal 
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eovernmeDt  bad  tn'ousbt  into  existODce  the  Argentine  repuUic  in  place  of  the  confedera- 
tion, Mitre  was  elected  president  for  nix  years.  He  was  also  a  candidate  again  In  1874, 
but  was  defeated;  after  which  he  headed  a  relwllion  that  proved  disastrous  to  his  for- 
tunes.  Since  Uien  he  has  lived  in  retirement. 

MITRE  SHELL.  A  name  applied  to  the  shells  of  several  species  of  mitra,  a  genus 
of  gasteropoda  belonging  to  the  family  voiutida  (q.v.).  The  sliells  are  very  beautiful 
ami  much  prized  by  collectors,  the  favorite  being  tlie  bishop's  mitre  shell,  of  'the  species 
M.  episeopalis.  In  the  genus  mitra  tlie  shell  is  fusiform,  thick,  spire  elevated,  acute; 
aperture  smalt,  notched  in  front;  columella  obliquely  plaited;  operculum  very  small. 
The  animal  has  a  very  long  proboscis;  and,  when  irritated,  emits  a  purple  liquid  having 
a  very  offensive  smell.  The  eyes  are  situated  on  the  tentacles  or  at  their  base.  Uver  4U(> 
recent  and  100  fosiui  species  nave  been  descrilwd.  In  M.  epueopaU$  the  animal  has  a 
narrow  foot,  compressed  and  chaunded  at  its  root,  nearly  square  and  slightly  articulated 
in  front,  with  a  margined  furrow,  and  pointed  behinci;  ^es  sessile  at  the  base  of  the 
tentacles.  The  proboscis  is  twice  the  length  of  the  shell.  The  shell  is  turreted,  smooUi, 
white,  spotted  with  bright  red;  pillar,  four  plaited;  outer  lip  denticulated  at  its  lower 
part;  epidermis  thin.  It  is  found  in  East  Indian  seas  and  islands  of  the  South  sea. 
M.  admta  has  a  fusiform  shell,  turreted,  ornamented  with  lonntudinal  reddish-brown 
sepata;  stris  transverse,  impressed,  rather  remote  and  dotted;  pillar  fine  plaited.  It  is 
found  at  Timor,  Vanlkoro.  There  are  two  varieties.  The  different  species  are  found  at 
depths  Tazying  from  the  surface  to  17  fathoms,  on  reefs,  sandy  mud,  and  sands.  They 
are  all  inhabitants  of  warm  countries. 

1CIT8CHEM.ICH,  Eilhard.  a  distinguished  Prupsian  chemist,  was  b.  at  Neuende. 
near  Jena,  in  1784,  and  d.  at  Berlin  in  1S68.  In  1811  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  history,  philologjr,  and  oriental  languages;  and 
he  continued  the  study  of  these  subjects  at  Pans  and  GOitingen.  It  seems  to  have  Iwen 
at  the  last-named  university  that  (1814  or  1815)  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  geologj"- 
and  mineralogy,  chemistry  and  jihysics,  and  it  was  not  till  1818,  when  he  was  at  Bei*lih, 
that  he  selected  chemistry  as  his  special  study.  His  observations  on  the  striking  simi- 
larity between  the  crj'stalltne  form  and  the  chemical  composition  of  tlie  arseiiiates  anO 
the  phosphates  led  to  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  isomorphism  (q.v.),  the  importance  of 
which  was  so  fully  recognized  by  Berzelius  that  he  invited  the  young  chemist,  in  1819. 
to  Stockholm,  where  he  studied  till  1821,  when,  on  the  death  of  Klaproth,  lie  was,  oa 
the  strong  recommendation  of  Berzelius,  appointed  to  the  vacant  chnir  of  chemistry  at 
Berlin.  One  of  his  earliest  discoveries  after  his  appointment  was  that  of  the  double 
crystnllioe  form  of  sulphur,  the  first  observed  case  of  dimorphism.  See  Dihorphodb. 
His  InvestiKations  regarding  the  formation  of  artificial  minerals,  and  his  memoirs  on 
benzine  and  on  the  formation  of  ether  must  be  classed  among  his  most  important  contri- 
butions to  chemistry;  but  it  is  mainly  on  the  discovory  of  isomorphism  and  dimoriihism 
that  iiis  reputation  will  finally  i-est.  His  principal  "work  is  his  Lehrbuch  dtr  ChtmU^ 
begun  in  1E@9.  and  concluded  in  1841.  It  has  parsed  through  five  editions,  and  is  espe- 
cially valuable  for  the  clear  and  simple  way  in  which  he  has  brought  mathematics  and 
physics  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  He  was  an  houorury  member  of  almost  all  the  great 
scientific  societies,  and  received  the  ^old  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  I/>ndou  for 
his  discovery  of  the  law  of  isomorphism. 

KIT'TATJ,  or  Mrrxti,  the  chief  t.  of  the  government  of  Couriund,  in  European  Rus- 
sia, is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aa,  25  m,  s.w.  of  Riga,  and  was  founded  in 
1271,  by  the  grand  master  of  Teutonic  Enighta.  It  was  annexed  to  Russia  in  17iWS. 
Pop.  '67,  28,1W.  the  majority  of  whom  are  Germans  by  birth  or  descent,  1000  are  Jews, 
ana  only  a  few  Russians.  The  town  is  indifferently  buill,  the  houses  being  cliiefly  of 
wood,  and  painted  of  a  green  or  brown  color.  The  most  important  buildings  are  the  old 
castle— now  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  four  churches,  an  astronomical 
observatory,  a  public  library,  a  museum,  and  a  number  of  educational  and  charitable 
institutions.  As  regards  aimmerce  and  industry,  the  town  occupies  only  the  third  place 
in  the  government,  its  principal  product  being  articles  of  japanned  iron  and  tin;  there 
is  an  export  trade  in  hemp,  flax,  and  com.  Mittau  Is  the  winter  residence  of  the  gentry 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  was  for  some  time  the  abode  of  Louis  XVin. 

jlITTERMAIER,  Karl  Joseph  Anton,  1787-1887.  b.  in  Munich,  Bavaria;  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Landshut  and  Heidelberg;  for  two  years,  1819-81,  he  was  a 
professor  at  Bonn,  but  tlie  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  as  professor  of 'law  and  jurispru- 
dence at  Heidelberg,  with  the  exception  of  uie  time  occupied  as  representative  of 
Baden  at  the  provisional  Frankfort  parliament  and  occasional  pleasure-trips  in  Italy, 
which  last  occasioned  his  Italieiiiacfie  ZutidTide,  a  criticism  of  Italian  affairs.  In  politics 
Mittermaier  was  liberal,  but  would  now  be  considered  almost  conservative  by  the  radical 
party.  For  ^  years,  1820-40,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Baden  legislature.  Ills  greatest 
claim  to  disUncUon,  however,  lies  in  his  extensive  writing  on  jurisprudence,  among 
which  Is  a  complete  manual  of  criminal  law,  Lehrinteh  de»  GHmiTud-prozeaet;  and  he  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  reform  in  tlie  German  criminal  proc^ure  and  in  {prison  discipline. 
The  number  of  his  published  writings  is  very  large,  including  many  treatises  on  branches 
of  law,  discussions  on  all  the  important  questions  of  his  time  connected  with  jurispru- 
dence, and  especially  on  trial  by  jury  and  tlie  penal  code.   He  also  published  a  transla- 
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tion  of  Francis  Lieber's  Letter  on  AngUean  and  GaBiean  Liberty,  and  edited  the  German 
translatiun  of  the  some  aiitUor*8  Civu  Liberty, 

KIT'TIMm,  an  English  ]aw>term  for  a  irrit  by  which  a  record  is  transferred  out  of 
one  court  Into  another. 

MITTIMUS  (ante),  in  crimiaftl  practice  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  Statea,  is 
a  writtea  mandate  issued  by  a  competeot  judicial  officer,  enjoining  an  officer  of  the  law 
to  safely  convey  the  body  of  a  prisoner  to  some  place  of  impriaoumcnt,  and  also  com- 
inanding  the  keeper  of  such  Jail  to  receive  and  retain  the  prisoner  for  a  certain  time,  or 
until  rcleii&ed  in  course  of  law.  A  mittimus  is  more  commonly  culled  a  commitment. 
The  document  must  be  Issued  in  the  name  of  the  people  or  of  the  magistrate,  must  be 
dated,  is  usually  sealed,  and  must  describe  with  reasonable  certainty  the  name  or,  if  nut 
known,  the  person  of  the  accused,  and  the  criminal  offense  with  which  he  is  charged. 
Technical  nicety  in  the  language  of  the  mittimus  is  not  necessary.  The  precept  passes 
to  the  jailer,  who  is  bound  to  receive  the  prisoner,  and  may  be  indicted  for  refusal,  in 
which  cose  the  officer  is  bound  lo  reiain  custody  of  the  accused.  It  has  been  held,  where 
a  mittimus  had  been  granted  on  evidence  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  it  was  liandcd  to 
the  accused  person  with  the  request  that  he  would  carry  that  tiote  to  the  jailer,  and  be, 
ill  ignoranc-e  of  its  nature,  did  so,  that  his  detention  was  in  ail  respects  legal. 

MITTOO.  a  country  of  central  Africa,  bounded  n.  by  the  territory  of  the  Dinita,  s.  by 
that  of  the  Nyamnyam.  and  lying  between  the  Rohl  auti  Roah  rivers.   The  noil  ia  fertile, 

})roduciog  various  cereals,  tuberous  plants,  and  leguminous  and  oily  fruits,  without  much 
abor.  The  wearing  of  iron  and  copper  ornaments  is  common  to  both  sexes,  and  both 
are  fond  of  cliains  fastening  trinkets  to  their  bodies.  A  thick  iron  chain  on  the  neck 
indkntes  wealth,  and  some  wear  four  of  them.  The  people  have  goats  and  poultry,  but 
no  cattle;  tb^  e^  the  flesh  of  dogs,  and  are  in  contempt  called  Dyoor,  or  savages.  In 
war  they  use  bow,  arrow,  and  spear,  but  not  shields. 

ICITT'WEIOA,  a  t.  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau.  35  m.  s.c.  of  Leipsic.  For 
centuries  Mittweida  has  been  noted  for  its  industr}'.  The  principal  branches  of  industry 
are  spinning,  cottou-wcavlug,  manufacture  of  fustian,  etc.,  together  with  dye-works  aud 
bleach-flclds.    Pop.  '75,  &,0M. 

lUTTLE'irt.    See  Lesdos. 

MIXED  CADENCE,  in  music,  is  a  peculiar  way  of  concluding  a  musical  period  or 
passage,  which  differs  from  the  perfect,  imperfect,  and  plagat  cadence.  The  mixed 
cadence,  which  is  most  frequently  used,  consists  of  the  sub-dominant  harmony  followed 
by  that  of  the  dominant. 

XIZEO  KABBIA0ES.  In  various  countries  of  Europe,  marriages  between  persons 
of  different  religious  belief  have  either  been  prohibited  or  put  under  restrictions.  The 
canon  law  forbade  marriages  between  Christians  and  non-Christians;  ut  one  time,  it 
merely  discouraged,  at  another  altogether  prohibitci.1  the  marriage  of  orthodox  Cliristians 
with  heretics.  Subseauently  to  the  reformation,  papal  dispensations  were  in  use  to  be 
granted  for  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  the  condition  annexetl, 
that  the  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  c,  parents  seem  to  have  been  left  at  liberty  to  make  what  agreement  they 
pleased  on  this  head;  and  in  default  of  their  making  any,  it  was  presumed  that  the  chil- 
oren  would  follow  the  religion  of  their  father.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  the  validity 
of  mixed  marriages,  eveuVlien  celebrated  by  the  civil  magistrate,  was  recognized  by 
the  pwol  court;  and  under  Napoleon's  rule,  Uiey  became  common,  without  stipulations 
as  to  the  children.  The  events  of  1815  restored  sufficient  influence  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  to  enable  the  clergy  to  put  in  force  a  rule  by  which  thcv  could  refuse  to  cele- 
brate such  marriages  without  an  assurance  that  tlie  children  would  be  brought  up  Cath- 
olics. By  the  law  of  many  of  the  German  states,  the  clergyman  of  the  bride  was  the 
only  person  who  could  competently  officiate,  and  an  engagement  of  this  kind  was  often 
not  only  repugnant  to  the  father  as  a  Protestant,  but  illcziU.  Conflicts  followed  between 
tlie  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  which  have  sometimes  been  obviated  by  the  priest, 
on  whom  the  law  iniposes  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  not  pronoimcing  the  nuptial 
benediction,  but  giving  his  presence  as  a  witness  along  with  two  other  witnesses  when 
tlie  jmrties  declared  themselves  husband  and  wife — a  kind  of  marriage  whose  validity  is 
perfectly  recognised  by  the  canon  law.  In  Spain,  marrioges  between  Catholioa  and 
Protestants  bave  sometimes  taken  place  In  this  way,  avoiding  the  stipulations  otherwise 
necefisaiy  regarding  the  children. 

There  was,  till  lately,  a  great  diversity  in  the  state  of  the  law  of  mixed  marriages  in 
different  parts  of  Germany.  Pnjssia  was  the  first  state  to  do  away  the  former  restric- 
tions by  Uie  recognition  of  a  civil  ceremony  alone  as  that  which  cnnstitiites  marriage  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  Until  that  cliange,  the  letter  of  the  law  provided  that  the  chiTdren 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  faitli  of  their  father,  and  no  compacts  to  the  contrary  were 
allowed.  Practically,  however,  tlic  law  was  largely  evaded,  no  one  having  a  recognized 
interest  to  object  to  the  fulfillment  of  such  agreements.  In  Bavaria,  mixed  marriages 
might  he  perfonued  either  by  Protestant  or  Catholic  clergymen;  and  the  spouses  had  it 
in  thdir  power  to  make  what  arrangements  tliey  pleased  regarding  the  children  before  or 
after  marriage;  but  If  no  such  ainuigementB  happened  to  have  been  made,  the  children 
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'Were  lirouglit  np  in  Ibc  religion  of  thtir  father.  To  Saxony,  and  various  other  Qermaa 
states,  the  spousea  miglit,  before  marriage,  make  what  arrangcmentti  tliey  liked  as  to  the 
xeli^ion  of  tbeir  children ;  but  if  they  had  made  none,  the  law  obliged  them  to  be  brought 
nip  in  the  fuitli  of  their  father.  A  bill  for  rendering  civil  marriuge  obligatory  throughout 
the  empire  was  brought  before  the  Reicbstag  in  1874,  and  passed  in  1875,  thus  extending 
the  system  of  Prossia  to  all  other  German  states.  This  bill  enaiiles  men  and  women  to 
be  married  independently  of  the  consent  of  the  clergy  (not  always  easilv  obtained  in 
Catholic  districts),  or  of  the  difference  of  their  religious  beliefs.  It  also  allows  of  chil- 
'  dren  beiugleft  unbaptized,  and  brought  up  without  being  assigned  to  any  religious  denomi- 
nation whatsoever.  In  Austria,  the  interpoHition  of  the  Catholic  priest  is  required  in 
marriages  between  Catliolics  and  Protestants.  He  need  not,  however,  give  the  sacerdo- 
tal benediction;  his  passive  assistance  only  is  required,  either  in  taking  the  declaration  of 
the  parties,  which  is  followed  by  a  Protestant  ceremony,  or  by  being  present  as  a  witness 
at  the  Protestant  ceremony.  When  the  husband  is  Catholic,  all  tne  children  must  be 
brought  up  Catholics;  when  the  husband  ia  I^testant  and  tbe  wife  Catholic,  the  sons 
follow  the  fether  and  the  daughters  the  mother.  In  Denmark  stipulations  may  be  made 
before  or  after  marriage,  and  can  be  altered  by  mutual  consent  of  tl>e  parents,  or,  in 
some  cases,  even  after  the  death  of  one  of  them.  Mixed  marriages  were,  till  lately,  atto- 
gitlier  prohibited  in  some  of  the  CaEholtc  cantons  of  Switzerland,  but  they  are  now 
autiiorized  in  all  the  cantons  by  the  federal  laws.  It  ia  generally  tbe  clei^yman  of  the 
husband's  creed  who  of&ciates,  but  at  ZQrich  the  ceremony  is  perfonned  in  both  churches. 
In  most  cases,  the  children  are  required  to  be  educated  tn  the  religion  of  tbeir  father. 

In  moat  German  states,  marriages  between  Christians  and  Jews  or  Mohammedans 
used  to  be  interdicted;  but,  after  1849.  the  prohibitions  were  in  individual  cases  die- 
X)CDsed  witb.  In  Denmark  such  marriages  have  been  permitted  on  condition  of  the 
■children  being  brought  up  Protestants.  In  Russia  the  members  of  both  Greek  and 
Roman  communions  are  prohibited  from  intermarrying  with  non-Christians:  members 
«f  tbe  orthodox  Greek  church  cannot  marry  Greek  sectaries ;  but  when  an  orthodox  Rus- 
sian marries  a  Protestant  or  Catholic,  tbe  benediction  must  be  given  in  the  Greek  church, 
and  the  children  baptized  in  the  Greek  communion.  When  the  parents  are  of  different 
Teli^ons,  but  neither  belongs  to  the  Greek  church,  ante-nuptial  stipulations  will  be  given 
•elTect  to;  if  none  have  been  made,  the  sons  follow  the  father's  faith,  and  the  dau^iteia 
Xlie  mother's. 

In  France  the  law  regards  marriage  as  a  purely  civil  contract,  and  recognizes  only 
*he  civil  celebration,  which  is  completely  separated  from  the  religious  rite.  As  tbe  faith 
•of  the  parents  Is  not  taken  cognizance  of,  questions  regarding  the  religious  education  of 
the  children  cannot  arise  before  the  dril  tribunals. 

The  only  restriction  to  wbich  mixed  merriages  are  now  subjected  in  any  part  of  tlie 
t'nited  Kingdom  Is  imposed  by  act  10  Gea  II.  c.  18,  applicable  to  Ireland  only,  that  a 
marriage  celebrated  by  a  Catholic  priest  between  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  or 
a  person  who  within  13  months  has  been  or  professed  to  be  a  Protestant,  or  between  two 
Protestants,  is  null.  * 

MIXED  MATHEMATICS,  a  name  ^ven  the  purely  scientific  principles  of  matlie- 
mnUcs  when  applied  and  intermixed  with  ph^ical  considentions.  Such  are  hydro- 
statics, optics,  and  navigation. 

mXED  BA0E8.  The  subject  of  mixed  raee$  is  one  intimately  connected  with  an 
enlarged  study  of  ethnology.  It  involves  a  consideration  of  the  phenomena  attendant 
upon  the  sexual  union  between  individuals  belonging  to  diflfereut  varieties  of  the  human 
race;  as.  for  instance — adopting  tlie  claRsification  of  Blumenbach— between  the  Euro- 
pean and  tbe  negro  or  the  American  Indian;  or  between  the  American  Indian  and  the 
negro;  or  between  any  of  these  three  and  individuals  betonf^DR  to  llie  Malay  and  Mon- 
j^olian  varieties.  It  is  well  understood  that  sucli  unions  are  in  general  prolific;  and  not 
only  so,  but  that  tlieir  offspring  is  likewise  prolific;  and  this  fnct  is  much  relied  upon  by 
some  ethnologists  as  an  argument  in  favor  ca  tlie  unity  of  the  human  race.  They  reason 
thus:  Were  the  different  varieties  of  mankind  distinct  species,  as  has  been  frequently 
alleged,  then  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  the  offspring  of  such  unions  wouln  prove 
as  unfniitful  as  those  between  tbe  hone  and  the  ass.  the  goat  and  the  sheep,  tbe  wolf 
and  the  dog;  and  similarly  with  respect  to  the  hybrids  among  birds,  insects,  and  plants. 
To  sum  up.  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Pricbard,  the  h&^t  exponent  of  this  school  of  ethnology: 
"  It  seems  to  be  the  well-established  result  of  inquiries  into  the  various  tribes  of  organized 
beings,  that  the  perpetuation  of  hybrids,  whether  of  plants  or  aiilmals,  so  as  to  produce 
new  and  intermediate  tribes,  is  impossible.  Now.  unless  all  these  olwervations  are  erro- 
neous, or  capable  of  some  explanation  that  has  not  yet  been  pointed  our,  tbey  lead,  with 
the  strongest  force  of  analogical  reasoning,  to  the  conclusion  that  a  number  of  different 
tribes,  such  as  the  various  races  of  men,  must  either  b  ■  inctipable  of  intermixing  their 
stock,  and  thus  always  fated  to  remain  separate  from  each  other,  or,  if  the  contrary 
should  be  the  fact,  that  all  the  races  to  whom  the  remark  applies,  are  proved  by  it  to 
belong  to  the  same  species."  Dr.  Prichard  further  observes,  tnat  so  far  from  such  unions 
between  meml>ers  of  different  varieties  of  the  human  race  provinz  unfruitful,  or  tbeir 
ofl^ring  unfruitful,  the  very  opporite  is  the  case,  as,  for  instance,  in  unions  between  the 
negro  and  the  European,  the  most  «tTongl}'  marked  varieties  of  our  race.  "  Kwe  Inqubc," 
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lie  8avB,  "into  the  facts  wliich  relate  to  the  intt-rmixture  of  dc^tOmi  and  Europeans,  it 
will  Cc  impossible  to  doubt  the  tendency  of  tlie  so-termed  mulatioes  to  increuw.  The 
men  of  color,  or  the  mixed  race  between  the  Creoles  aud  tlie  negrocR.  are  in  many  of  the 
West  India  islands  a  rapidly  increasing  people,  and  it  would  be  very  probable  that  Ibey 
will  eventually  become  the  permanent  masters  of  those  iMauds,  were  it  not  for  the  gi'ont 
numerical  superioi  ity  of  the  gcDulne  negroes.  In  many  parts  of  America  they  arc  also 
veiv  numerous."  It  is  to  America,  indeed,  l>oth  Xortb'nud  Soulli,  that  we  must  chiefly 
look  for  the  Duraerous  and  varied  phenomena  resulting  from  this  iutermixturti  of  races; 
for  there  wo  have  not  ouly  the  negro  and  tlie  European  ininglios  their  blood,  but  tlie 
negro  and  the  American  Indian,  the  European  and  the  Indian,  una  tbe  oifftpring  of  each 
of  lliese  with  the  oifspring  of  the  other,  or  with  members  of  either  of  the  |mrent  stocks; 
added  to  which,  of  late  years,  the  Chinese  (of  Mongolian  race  or  variety)  have  appeared 
upon  the  sceae,  ibus  contributing  greatly  to  tbe  number  of  wliat  arc  termed  htnnaii 
hybruU.  All  these,  however,  are  not  equally  fertile ;  and  with  respect  even  to  the  mulat- 
toca,  it  is  alleged  by  writers  of  the  Morton  school  of  ethnology  that  tbcy  do  not  perpetu- 
ate themselves  for  many  generations.  "  Nature,"  says  Squier,  rather  dogmaticidly, 
"perpetuate)}  no  human  hybrids— as,  for inHtttncc.  a  permanent  race  of  muluttoes."  Aud 
Dr.  Nott,  adopting  the  clnMiftoation  of  species  laid  down  by  Dr.  Morton — namely,  remote 
tpeeka,  la  which  hybrids  are  never  produced;  aliisd  speeiee,  which  produce,  infer  te,  un 
unfertile  offspring;  and  proximate  species,  which  produce  with  each  other  a  fertile  olT- 
spriug — is  of  opinion  that  it  in  only  by  the  union  of  southern  or  dark-skinned  EuropeiiD» 
with  negroes  that  thoniughly  prohSc  mulattoea  are  engendered,  wbicii  is  nut  the  case  in 
unions  occurring  lietween  individuals  of  the  Aiiglo-Saxou  aud  negro  races.  In  arriving 
at  this  conclusion,  we  canuol  help  thinking  that  the  author  has  bM>n  helped  forwatxl  by 
the  strong  prejudice  existing  in  the  soutliern  states  agun&t  all  taint  of  negro  blood.  A 
more  impartial  writer,  prof.  Wilson,  in  his  PrehisUtrie  Man,  observes:  "There  iir& 
upwards  of  4,000,000  of  people  of  African  blood  in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  not. 
less  Uum  10,000,000  throughout  the  continent  and  iKlands  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  of  these  the  larger  proportion  consists  of  hybrids.  ...  It  is  iinpnssiijle  to  deter- 
tuine  with  ccrtaiuty  how  far  the  hybrid  colored  population  of  the  Unit(>d  States  is  capable 
of  permanency,  either  by  the  de%''elopment  of  a  fixed  hybrid  type,  or  by  continuous  fer- 
tility, until  tlie  predominant  primary  type  reasserts  its  power,  by  their  return  to  that  of 
tbe  original  white  or  black  parent,  so  long  ns  the  inixeu  breed  is  cnnKtaut)^  augmented 
in  the  southern  states  by  means  at  variance  with  tJie  natural  and  moral  relations  of  social 
life."  As  it  is,  the  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  Dr.  Prichard's  views; 
but  until  the  doctrine  of  Iiybridity  is  better  uudcrstooil,  and  a  more  sutisructory  answer 
to  the  vexed  question,  "What  is  species?"  has  been  supplied  to  us,  we  nuist  deem  it  idle 
to  pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  subject.  See  Hybrid  and  Ppkciek.  We  conclude 
with  a  list  of  lialf-cast«B given  by  Dr.  Tschudi.  "  witliafew  additions  from  other  sources," 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  proi.  Wilson's  valuable  work  just  mentioned. 
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White  

Whit*  

Indian   

White   

White  

White....  

White  

White  

Negro,  N.  A  

NeKTO,  S.  A  

Nejiro  

KeiETO  

g«r~  

Segro  

Negro  

Nejrro  

Indian  

Indian  

Indian  

Indian  

Indian  

Indian  

Indian  

MaUtto.  

Mulatto.  

Mulatto  


Negro 
Indian 

Ni 
M 

MesUza  

Chinese..... 
Cuarterona. 
Qutntera... 

Indian  

Indian  

Mulatto..... 

Hentlsa  

Chineee  

Zamba  

Cuarterona. 

Siiinterona. 
ulBtta.... 

HeaUsa  

China  

Zamba..  ... 
Chlno-cbolo 
Cuarterona. 
Qulntera,... 

Zamba  

Heetlsa.... 
Oiina.  


HaU-caste. 


Uulatta 
Mestizo. 
CUno. 
CuBiteron. 

I  Creole,  only  dlstinKulidied  from  the  white  Taj  a  pale 
(    brown  complexion, 

Chino-blanco. 

Qulntero. 

White. 

Zombo  or  Carfboco. 
MamehKo. 

Zambo-neRTO  or  Cubni, 

MuIatto-osKuro. 

Zambo-Ghino. 

Zambo-negro  (perfectly  black). 
Mulatto  (rather  dart). 
Pardoc, 
Cliino-oBCuro. 

Heetizoclaro  (fieqiientljr  very  beautUiu). 

Chino^trio. 
Zambo-claro. 

Indian  (with  Hhort  frioly  hair). 
Meetlio  (rather  brown). 
Mestizo. 

Zamtx).  .    ,  ^ 

Chino  (of  rather  dear  complexioB), 
CbiDO  (rather  dark). 


MIXTE'CAS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Indian  race,  said  to  have  migrated  from  the 
north  and  settled  in  Mexico,  populating  that  part  of  the  republic  which  is  now  inclnded 
in  the  states  of  Puebla.  Guerrero,  and  Oajaca.  They  were  an  industrious  people;  were 
divided  into  independent  bands,  each  with  its  own  chief;  and  were  inclined  towards  an 
advanced  state  of  semi-civilization.  They  built  cities,  temples,  and  fortifications,  Uie 
remains  of  which  are  signiflcant  of  their  capacity  and  progress.   They  possesBed  a  rellg- 
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ion,  BBil  conducted  cerUin  rites  in  mountain  caves,  and  tbey  included  tlie  idea  of  a 
lieiiren,  which  they  named  Bosola,  in  their  theology.  This  race  still  exists,  retaining  a 
portion  of  its  ancient  territory,  but  lias  iMsen  driven  from  Pucbia  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
ill  some  instances  forced  to  retire  into  Guatemala.  Their  luuguage  is  similar  to  the 
Z:it>otcca,  but  simpler,  although  it  has  a  number  of  dialects.  The  Mixtecas  inhabit  a 
region  surrounded  by  mouutaru  ranges,  and  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  not  concern- 
ing themselves  in  tlie  political  disturbances  which  are  so  frequent  in  Mexico.  Their 
principal  cities  are  Tepascoluta,  Yaubuistlan,  Ilaxiaco,  and  Iluajuapon. 

MIXTURE,  on  organ  stop,  consisting  of  from  two  to  five  ranks  of  small  metallic 
pipes.  It  is  generally  found  m  large  organs,  and  resembles  the  seaquialtera  and  furniture 
stops,  except  that  it  is  much  hi^ier  ana  shriller.  Like  other  compound  stops,  the  two 
smaller  rank°  of  the  mixture  stop  change  on  the  upper  part  of  the  organ  scale  into  an 
octave  lower.  This  is  necessitated  from  the  fact  tjuat  the  pipes  in  tiieir  upper  ranks 
would  produce  too  si^ll  a  volume  of  sound. 

MIXTVmS  are  offldnal  preparations,  extempore  in  their  nature,  some  of  which — as, 
for  example,  tnittura  eammtora,  mutura  ereta,  and  mitiura  ferri  wmpeaita—un  very 
extensively  used  in  medicil  |nactice,  dther  as  Tetaicles  for  more  active  remedies,  or  for 
their  intrinsic  value. 

mZHKH,  or  MiKBN,  tlic  sternmost  of  the  masts  in  a  tljree-masted  vessel,  and  also  the 
smallest  of  tlie  tliree.  Above  it  are  the  niizzen-topmaat,  the  mizzen-top-gallant-mast, 
and  the  mizzeu-royal.  It  Riipports  the  usual  yards,  and,  in  addition,  the  gaS  and  boom 
of  tlie  spanker  <q.v.).   A  rt'sr-admiral  lioists  his  pendant  at  the  mizzen. 

Altliough  the  word  mizzen  is  now  applied  adjectively  to  the  several  parts,  it  appears 
fonneriy  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  large  triangular  sail  carried  in  the  stem,  and  thence 
to  have  become  the  distinguishing  title  of  (be  mast  which  bore  that  sail.  The  name  is 
])robal>ly  from  It  mazario,  mean,  In  the  middle;  la  opporition  to  a  square  sail  which  lies 
across  llie  vessel. 

UnEXO  NICS.   See  Memory. 

MVBKOBTHS,  in  classical  mythology  the  goddess  of  memtny,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Muses  (q.v.),  whom  she  bore  to  Jupiter.   The  principal  seat  of  her  worship  was  at  £l«u- 

therse,  in  Bteotia. 

KOA,  the  name  given  by  the  Nc^v  Zealanders  to  the  larve  winglens  or  ftnithious  birds 
{see  Brbivipbnneb)  of  which  the  )x>ne8  are  found  imbedded  in  the  sauds  of  the  sea-shore, 
in  swamps,  forests,  river-beds,  ani^  limestone  caves,  and  of  which  traditions  sulwist 
among  them  as  bii-ds  living  in  their  country.  The  largest  bones  belong  to  the  genus 
DimrruB  (q.v.),  others  to  Pulapt^-yx  (q.v.);  and  with  them  are  found  bones  of  a  large 
bird  {Aptornv)  resembling  a  swan,  supposed  to  be  now  extinct,  also  of  the  existing  speciea 
of  .4ptery.e  (q.v.)and  of  NotoriUt  (q.v.).  much  smaller  binls.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  no  targe  moas  have  been  seen  alive  rince  about  1650;  but  it  has  recently  i)een  agaia 
alleged  that  some  have  been  seen,  and  rewards  have  l>ecn  offered  for  the  capture  of  tliem. 
They  are  represented  by  the  New  Zealanders  as  stupid,  fat,  indolent  birds,  living  in 
forests,  mountain  fastnesses,  etc.,  and  feeding  on  vegetable  food.  Tlieir  feet  are  said  to 
have  been  adapted  for  digging.  Tliey  seem  to  have  l>ccn  extirpated  for  (he  sake  of  their 
flesh,  feathere,  and  bones.  The  eggs  were  eaten.  The  leg-boncs  of  the  moos  were  filled 
with  marrow,  and  not  with  afr,  as  those  of  other  birds. 

MO'ABITU,  a  pastoral  people,  who  iDhablte<l  the  mountainous  countir  e.  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the  Dead  sea.  Their  euUus  was  cliaracterized  by  many  very 
odious  rites,  among  wliich  was  litunan  sacrifice.  In  tlie  time  of  tlte  Judges,  the  Jews 
were  for  eighteen  years  under  the  yoke  of  the  Moubites,  who  were  afterwards  made 
tributary  by  David,  but.  about  900  u.c.,  shook  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Jewish  kings, 
and  afterwards  took  part  with  the  Chaldeans  against  the  Jews.  Their  name  no  longer 
exists,  and  the  remnants  of  the  people  have  long  been  included  among  the  Arabs. 

MOABITES  {ante),  the  descendants  M  Moab,  son  of  Lot,  whose  primitive  dwelling- 
place  was  Zoar,  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Dead  sea.  Oradualty  supplanting  the 
original  inhabitants,  the^  obtained  possession  of  the  fertile  highlands — extending  40  or  60 
m.  ui  lengtli  by  10  in  width  on  the  e.  of  the  Dead  sea— and  of  the  plains  below.  From 
the  most  elevated  part  of  this  territoty  they  were  expelled  by  the  Amorites,  who  allowed 
them  to  retain  only  the  southern  half  of  the  table-lands  and  the  plain.  This  reacted 
region  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  having  on  the  n.  the  chasm  of  the  Amon;  on  the 
w.  cliffs,  almost  perpendicular,  by  the  side  of  the  Dead  sea,  intersected  only  by  a  few 
Kteep  and  narrow  passes;  and  on  the  s.  and  e.  semi-circular  hills,  through  which  pass 
only  a  branch  of  the  Amon  and  the  wadys  or  valleys  that  go  down  to  the  sea.  Beyond 
thrae. hills  lay  a  vast  extent  of  uncultivated  pasture-grounds,  described  la  the  book  of 
Xumbera  as  tlie  wilderness  which  faced  Hoab  on  the  east  Through  this  Israel  seems 
to  have  approached  the  promised  land,  without  traversing  Moab  it^If,  but  taking  their 
position  n.  of  the  Amon.  Here  they  renmincd  during  their  operations  against  Bashan. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  in  bis  fear  of  Israel,  sent  for  Balaam  to 
c  urse  them,  and  for  the  Midianites  to  make  war  against  them.  From  the  plains  of  Moab 
Moses  ascended  to  the  top  of  I^sgah  to  view  the  promised  land;  in  tlie  land  of  Moab  ho 
died;  somewhere  in  a  valley  of  that  land,  over  against  Beth  peor,  he  was  buried;  and  In 
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Ihc  plains  of  Moab  all  Israel  wept  for  bim  80  days.  After  the  conquest  <A.  Canaan, 
Egloa,  king  of  Moab,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ammonites  and  Amalefeltes,  gained  pos- 
session of  Jericho  and  ruled  over  Israel  18  years.  From  this  bondage  they  were  deliv- 
ered under  the  leadership  of  Ehud,  a  Benjamlte,  who  killed  Eglon  secretly,  and  aroused 
the  petals  lo  a  victorious  conflict  in  which  10,000  Moabites  were  slain.  Afterward 
peace  and  friendship  between  the  nations  were  restored.  While  the  Judges  ruled,  Jews 
aometimes  took  refuge  in  the  land  of  Moab;  and  long  afterward,  when  David  was  hard 
pressed  by  Saul,  he  obtained  from  tlie  king  of  Moab  a  temporary  asylum  for  his  father 
and  mother.  Baul  waged  war  successfully  against  the  Moabites,  and  David  made  ttiem 
tributary.  After  the  revolt  of  the  10  tribes,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  levied  this  tribute,  and 
when,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  the  Moabites  refused  to  pay  it,  Jehoram,  with  tbe  help  of 
Judah  and  Edom,  attempted  to  hold  them  ia  subjection.  The  Moabites,  in  revenge, 
formed  a  powerful  confeaeracy  against  Judah,  but  the  different  armies  which  composed 
it,  pauLc-Btricken,  turned  their  arms  against  each  other.  Btill  later,  they  acted  against 
the  Jews  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Chaldeans,  under  Nebuchadnezzar:  yet  this  monarch, 
accordiue  to  Josephus,  five  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  made  war  also  upon 
them,  and.  subdued  them.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  they  foroaed  an 
intimate  oonaectioo  with  the  Moabites  by  intermarriu;es,  which,  however,  Uie  zeal  of 
Ezra  and  Nebemlah  broke  up.  Josephus  mentions  the  cities  between  the  Amon  and  Jab- 
bok  as  cities  of  Moab.  Thencefortti  they  were  almost  lost  to  view  among  the  Arabians; 
and  for  many  centuries  little  was  known  concerning  the  region  in  which  they  lived. 
Even  in  more  modem  times  few  travelers  ventured  to  explore  it.  Seetzen,  in  1806,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  shed  a  new  and  unexpected  light  upon  it.  He  found  many  ruined  places 
still  bearing  the  old  names.  In  1812  Burckhardt  made  the  same  tour  from  Damascus  to 
Earak,  and  from  ttiat  point  advanced  to  Petra.  From  these  and  subsequent  travelers 
we  learn  that  the  pluns  are  covered  with  tlie  sites  of  towns  on  every  eminence  or  spot 
suitable  for  one.  The  land  is  capable  of  rich  cultivation.  The  form  of  fields  is  still 
visible,  and  there  are  remains  of  Roman  highways  which  are  in  some  places  completely 
paved,  and  on  which  there  are  mile-stones  of  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Severus,  with 
the  numbers  legible  upon  them.  Denunciations  against  Moab  were  made  by  Balaam, 
Amos,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other  prophets,  who  during  its  highest  prosperity 
foretold  tliat  its  cities  should  t>ecome  desolate  without  any  to  dwell  in  them;  and  at  the 
present  day,  while  the  sites,  ruins,  and  names  of  many  of  its  ancieDt  cities  can  be  traced, 
not  one  of  them  has  been  found  inhabited  by  man.  At  the  present  time  the  Amerlam 
engineers  of  the  Palestine  ezplontioa  sodety  are  engaged  in  making  a  scienUfic  survey 
And  exploration  of  the  land. 

KOABXTE  8T0HE,Thb,  a  Stone  bearing  a  long  inscription  in  Hebrew-Phenlcian  let- 
ters, discovered  at  DibSn,  in  Moab,  in  18m.  It  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  Meslia, 
king  of  Moab,  mentioned  in  2  Kings,  vii.,  and  the  inscription  refers  to  his  wars  with 
Israel  (in  the  10th  c.  b.c.).  The  negotiations  set  on  foot  for  its  purcliase  led  to  quarrels 
among  the  Arab  tribes  claiming  an  interest  in  It,  and  the  memorial  was  unfortunately 
broken  to  pieces.  The  fragments,  however,  were  with  great  difficulty  collected,  and  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Louvre. 

MOABITE  STONE,  The  (ante).  The  authenticity  of  this  stone,  disputed  on  grounds 
which  have  Uttle  to  do  with  true  critical  research,  is  now  universally  aclcnowledgcd.  Its 
date  may  be  taken  as  890  b.c.,  and  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
lions  of  Birs  NimrOd,  that  is,  the  reigns  of  Asburnazirpal  and  Shalmanezar  IV.  Its 
characters  are  like  those  of  the  fourth  Malta  inscription,  and  again  like  that  from  Nora, 
in  Sardinia.  We  have,  then,  in  the  9tb  c.  B.C.,  one  single  and  same  type  of  letter  in  use 
for  current  purpost'S  from  Sardinia  to  Assyria,  which,  about  the  6th  or  7th  c,  ^ves 
rise  to  the  second  form,  or  true  Phenician.  and  to  the  old  Hebrew  of  coins  and  gems, 
whose  modem  representative  is  the  Samaritan.  The  stSl  of  Meslia  contains  all  letters 
except  Teth,  and  which,  sliowing  few  dialectic  variations,  appears  to  stand,  in  willing- 
ness to  express  vowels,  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Assyrian,  without  the  parsimony 
80  distinctive  of  the  Phenician.   There  is  a  translation  by  Dr.  Oiosburg  in  Recoi-dt  igf 

Ptutt,  vol.  xi. 

MOAT,  the  ditch  round  the  ramparrs  of  a  fortress,  may  be  either  wet — i.e.,  full  of 
water — or  dry.  In  the  latter,  which  is  the  commoner  case,  the  depth  should  not  be  less 
than  12  ft.,  nor  the  width  under  34.  The  more  perpendicular  the  walls,  so  much  the 
greater  will  be  the  obstruction  to  the  enemy.  In  regular  works  the  walls  are  usually 
revfited  with  masonry,  that  at  the  foot  of  the' rampart  being  the  pcarp  or  escarp,  and  that 
below  the  covered  way  the  counterscarp.   See  Ditch  and  FoBTiFTCATroN. 

MOAWIYAH,  Caliph,  610-80,  b.  Mecca;  son  of  an  Arab  chief  of  di^^tinguished  birth, 
and  distantly  related  to  Mohammed.  He  was  made  governor  of  Syria  in  641,  and  during 
his  term  of  office  conquered  the  island  of  Rhodes,  but  lost  Cyprus.  On  the  proclamation 
of  All  as  the  successor  of  the  caliph  Othman  in  655,  Moawiynh  rcToltcd.  and  attempted 
to  make  himself  caliph.  He  succeeded  In  getting  control  of  most  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  took  possession  of  Samarcnnd  and  Bokhara.  His  army,  after  making 
extensive  conquests,  was  unable,  after  a  long  sio^  and  repeated  assaults,  to  capture 
Constantinople,  and  in  678  he  enteredinto  a  treaty  oipeace.  Moawlyah  not  only  exerted 
absolute  control  over  the  Saracen  empire,  Imt  succeeded  in  having  the  caliptute  declared 
hereditary  in  his  family.  ^  . 
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Mobile. 


MOBEEILT,  GsfnOB,  d.o.l..  b.  St.  pBtenburg,  1808;  son  of  an  English  merchant. 
9e  was  educated  at  Wlncheater  and  Oxford,  In  1^  be  took  the  Oxford  chancellor's 
prize  for  the  best  English  essay,  choosing  for  his  subject,  Whelher  a  Rude  or  a  S^ned 
M 1M  more  Fhvorabls  to  the  Prodwdon  of  Work$  of  FieUan.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  ml828  and  of  D.C.L.  in  1886.  After  a  connection  of  some  years  with  Balliol  college, 
Astator  and  fellow,  he  became,  in  1885,  head-master  of  Winchester  school,  where  lie 
remained  until  1866.  He  was  then  presented  with  the  living  of  Brixton  in  the  isle  of 
Wight,  and  In  1868  became  a  canon  of  Chester  cathedral.  In  1869  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  Of  his  uumerouA  published  works  the  most  important  are:  A  Few 
Bomarka  on  tAt  Propmd  Adtrmtion  of  Dimnten  into  the  Univertity  of  Ottford,  1884 ;  Ser- 
mom  Preached  at  WintJiMtar  OoUtge,  1844;  and  Sermom  on  the  Beatitude;  1860.  He 
-delivered  the  Bampton  lectures  for  1866,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  The  Admin- 
ittraUon  ef  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Chriti;  and  he  was  one  of  the  "  Ave  clergymen" 
who  published  revised  versions  of  various  books  of  tbe  New  Testament  between  1857 
-and  1870. 

HO'BnJE,  MoBtLiZE',  an  adjective  and  verb,  used  respectively  in  regard  tocontinental 
Armies,  to  designate  a  state  of  readiness  for  taking  the  field,  and  the  act  of  making  ready 
ior  such  an  operation.  The  process  consists  in  augmenting  a  regiment  from  its  peace  to 
its  war  complement,  in  calling  in  men  on  furlough,  in  organizing  the  st^  of  mvisions 
.and  brigades,  constituting  the  commissariat,  medical,  artillery,  and  transport  services,  and 
in  accumulating  provisions  and  munitions.  As  the  work  of  mobilizing  an  army  causes 
j^reat  and  inevitable  expense,  it  is  only  resorted  to  when  hostilities  appear  imminent 

MOBILE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Alabama,  having  the  state  line  of  Mississippi  for  its  western 
border,  tbe  Mobile  bay  and  the  Mobile  river  flowing  into  it  for  its  e.  boundary,  and  tbe 
■mV  of  Mexico  cm  tbe  s. ;  drained the  Escatowpa  river;  1500  sq.m. ;  pop.  'w,  48.602— 
44,709  of  American  birth,  31,^  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas,  and  the  Mobile  and  Alabama  Grand  Trunk. 
Its  surface  is  generally  level,  a  large  proportion  being  covered  with  pine  forests  growing 
on  sandy  hills.  Its  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  water  is  pure.  Live  stock  Is  raised.  Alt 
tlie  products  of  the  southern  states  are  found  here,  the  soil  being  s  productive,  sandy 
loam.  Lumber  and  rice  are  the  chief  products.  Dauphin  island  lies  directly  s.,  the 
-site  of  a  French  settlement  in  170S,  called  Massacre  island  from  the  quantities  of  bones 
-found  there,  and  was  the  occasional  seat  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana  in  early  times.  From 
its  county  seat  steamboats  run  to  Montgomery,  Tuscaloosa,  and  New  Orleans,  carrying 
•on  an  important  commerce.  Its  hay  will  admit  vessels  of  21  ft.  draught,aDd  the  harbor  oi 
Jfobile  vessels  drawing  18  ft.,  and  cotton  is  largely  exported;  also,  cigars,  staves,  shin- 
gles, resin,  and  turpentine.  Its  industries  include^  the  manufacture  of  tin,  copper, 
•engines  and  boilers,  tar,  and  turpentine.    Beat  of  justice.  Mobile. 

XOBILI,  the  principal  city  and  only  seaport  of  Alabama,  is  situated  on  the  w.  side 
•of  Mobile  river,  and  at  the  head  of  Mobile  ha.y,  which  opens  into  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  built  with  broad  ^aded  streets  on  a  sandy  plain,  rising  gradually  from  the  river, 
with  a  flne  custom-house  and  post-ofl3ce,  city  hall  and  market-house,  theater,  odd  fel- 
lows' hall,  cathedral,  80  cliurches,  4  orphan  asylums,  several  hospitals,  a  medical  col- 
lege, St.  Joseph's  college  (a  Jesuit  institution),  a  convent  of  the  vlfdtation,  and  academy 
for  young  Udies.  Mobile  has  several  ship  yards,  foundries,  and  cotton-presses.  Its 
•chief  busmess  Is  Uie  export  of  cotton.  The  average  export  for  five  years  preceding  the 
civil  war  was  682,808  bales;  in  1874-75, 131,848  bales,  value  $9,054,110,  were  exported. 
There  is  also  a  large  exportation  of  turpentine,  resin,  and  tar.  Its  harlwr  is  defended  by 
■fort  Morgan.   Mobile  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1703. .  Pop.  '70,  82,034. 

MOBILE  (ante).  The  city  is  6  m.  In  length  by  2  or  8  broad;  pop.  '60,  81,205;  a 
decline  from  1870  of  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  along  the  line  of  the  river  and  to  a  dis- 
rtance  of  about  a  mile  inland;  is  Hglilcd  by  gas.  and  Jias  an  excellent  water  supply  from 
a  distance  of  5  m. ;  it  has  also  sufficient  horse-railroad  facilities  for  its  local  need.  Mobile 
.is  connected  with  the  general  railroad  system  of  tlie  country  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
Mobile  and  Montgomery,  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas,  and  Alabama  Grand  Trunk 
railroads.  There  arc  also  steamers  to  Montgomery  and  other  river  towns,— The  follow* 
Jowing  tables  display  the  trade  of  Mobile  from  1867-68  to  1874: 

B8CBIFTB  AND  SHIPHENT&-BALES  OF  COTTON. 


Years.' 

Becelpts. 

SHiFiaans. 

To  ntrdsn  Forts. 

ToDomeetle  Fnts. 

TotaL  J 

sm.62i 

168.1M 

S47,»18 

906.0B1 

aoo,8S8 

irr.eas 

4M,67S 

287,074 

180,430 

4l7..Wfl 

S8R,01S 

187.977 

157,G53 

att,«v7 

i8e,iao 

107,181 

m^i 

804,060 

fSOJSX 

182,387 

lTS;att 
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VALUE  OF  EZFOBTB  AND  HfPOBtB. 


Tean. 

Imports. 

aO,Ml'4BO 
23,433,881 
21,974,708 
18,064,000 
1S,S«,886 

SSSB.S80 

1,447,S]« 
1,811.014 
l,761,«i6r 
1.0»7,104 

IfMS 

1869.   

By  these  tables  it  is  to  be  observed  that  from  1870  to  1874  there  was  a  general  decline 

in  the  foreign  trade  of  Blobile,  as  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  population  between  1870 
and  1880,  according  to  the  tenth  decennial  census.  The  early  history  of  this  city  displays 
more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  disturbing  influences.  Originally  colonized  by  tb» 
.  French,  it  was  long  the  most  important  point  in  the  Louisiana  settlement.  It  was  attacked 
by  famine  and  by  epidemic;  and  in  1706  was  the  scene  of  that  exceptional  revolt  known 
as  the  "i^etticoat  insurrection,"  when  the  women  of  the  place  became  dissatisfied  with 
Indian  corn  as  ibeir  staple  article  of  food,  and  threatened  rebellion.  A  disastrous  hnrri- 
cane,  accompanied  by  a  flood,  nearly  destroyed  the  settlement  in  1711,  and  necessitated  its 
removal  from  the  place  where  it  then  stood,  supposed  to  have  been  a  point  some  30  m. 
from  its  present  location.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1768,  Mobile  was  transferred  to  tho 
British  government;  but  twenty  years  later  it  was  ceded  to  the  Spanish  government, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  gulf,  and  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Spain  until  1813,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  gen.  Wilkinson.  In  1810  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city.  From  Jan.  11,  1861,  to  April  11, 1804,  Mobile  was  in  the  hands  of  tlie- 
confederates.  On  Aug.  S,  in  the  latter  year,  admiral  Farragijt,  with  his  fleet,  passed  up 
Mobile  bay,  and  the  memorable  engagement  with  the  forts  md  the  confederate  shipa 
ensued,  resulting  in  the  destruction  or  capture  of  the  latter,  and  tiie  surrender  of  forts 
Oaines  and  Morgan.  £arly  in  the  following  spring  the  place  was  fully  invested,  and  the  ■ 
remaining  fortifications  carried  by  assault 

MOBILE  BAY  (ante),  an  estuary  of  Uie  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  B.w.  portion  of  the 
state  of  Alabama.  The  island  of  Dauphin  lies  on  the  w.  of  the  entrance,  and  on  the  e.  is 
Mobile  point,  the  station  of  a  light-house  with  a  revolving  light  55  ft.  high.  It  has  an 
outlet  on  the  s.w.  through  Qrant's  pass,  communicating  with  Mississippi  sound,  used  by 
steamers  of  light  draught,  and  the  regular  course  of  the  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  steam- 
ers. The  bar,  4  m.  seaward,  will  admit  vessels  of  from  18  to  20  ft.  draught.  The  depth 
of  the  bay  is  from  12  to  14  ft.  more  shallow  in  the  n.  portion  than  in  the  s..  the  anchor- 
age for  the  cotton  fleet  being  near  the  entrance,  where  they  are  loaded  by  lighters  from 
Mobile.  It  is  fed  by  numerous  affluents  of  the  Alabama  river,  flowlnir  into  the  n.  por- 
tion, over  mud  flats,  changing  with  each  season,  and  iQcrea»iDg  the  scdimcntdry  deposits 
of  the  bay.  At  Choctaw  pass,  where  the  Mobile  river  enters  tne  bav,  a  channel  through 
the  bar  Is  maintained  by  dredging,  and  similar  means  render  the  Dog  river  navigable. 
Its  margins  are  thickly  woodm  with  groves  of  live  oak  and  magnolia,  especially  near  the 
n.  extremity,  and  pine  forests  crowu  the  high  bluffs  which  rise  in  otlier  portions. 

MOBILB  POINT,  at  the  e.  extremity  of  the  entrance  to  Mobile  bay,  is  the  end  of  a 
long,  narrow  strip  of  sand  which  stretches  between  Navy  Cove  and  the  bay  of  Bon 
Secours  to  the  n„  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  south.  Fort  Moigan  is  situated  here,  on 
the  ground  once  occupied  by  fort  Bowyer.  The  latter  fort,  which  was  rudely  and  unscien- 
tiflcally  built,  was  attacked  from  the  sea  in  Sept.,  1814,  by  a  British  squadron  of 
brigs,  and  2  sloops  of  war,  and  on  the  land  by  a  force  of  ISO  marines  and  600  Indians. 
The  American  garrison,  numbering  but  180  men,  under  maj.  Lawrence,  and  defended 
by  30  pieces  of  artillery,  sustained  for  8  hours  the  attack  of  the  British,  who  were  forced 
to  withdraw  with  a  loss  of  988  killed  and  wounded;  and  their  flag-ship  was  grounded 
and  burned.  The  American  loss  was  8.  Fort  Bowyer  was  finally  captured  by  the  Brit- 
isli,  Feb.,  1815. 

XOBILE  BITEB  AND  BAT  of  Alabama.  The  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee,  SO  m.  above  Mobile,  which  lies  at  its  mouth.  It  is  a  slug- 
gish stream,  with  low  banks  and  several  channels.  The  bay  is  80  m.  from  n.  to  s.,  and 
10  or  12  from  e.  to  west.  The  entrance  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  8  m.  wide,  is  defended 
by  fort  Morgan  and  fort  Gaines. 

MOBILE  RIVER  (ante),  formed  in  the  s.  extremity  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.,  is  the  boun- 
\  jUry  line  between  the  counties  of  Mobile  and  Baldwin,  and  is  navigable  by  large  steam- 
hoats.  Throughout  its  course  it  takes  a  s.  direction,  and,  6  m.  below  the  junction  of  the  ■ 
rivers  which  foTm  its  head,  it  divides  into  two  branches;  the  e.  being  called  Tensas,  the 
n.  Mobile,  the  latter  a  name  derived  from  the  Mauvilian*  or  iv)bUiant,  a  tribe  of 
[ndians. 

XOBHIZB,  CvSssjt.  On  Nov. .  18, 1853,  tlie  French  govemn^.ent  sanctioned  the 
ftatutes  of  a  new  bank  under  the  name  of  the  SoeUti  Qiniral  da  OrUH  MobiUer.  The 
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name  was  intended  as  a  contrast  to  tbe  Soeieii«  de  CrSdit  fbneder,  ti-hich  are  of  the  nature 
«f  land  banks,  and  advance  money  on  the  security  of  real  or  trnmovabU  property;  while 
the  Credit  Mob&ier  proposed  to  give  similar  aid  to  the  owners  <A  mewMe  pn^>enT.  The 
-declared  object  of  this  bank  is  especially  to  promote  industrial  enterprises  of  nU  kinds, 
•such  as  the  construction  of  railways,  sinKing  of  mines,  etc.  Various  privileges  were  con- 
ferred upon  it  wnAet  its  charter;  in  especial.  It  was  allowed  to  acquire  shares  in  public 
companies,  and  to  pay  the  calls  made  upon  it  in  respect  of  such  shares  by  its  own  notes 
or  obligations;  also  to  sell  or  give  in  security  all  sLfarcs  thus  acquired.  The  operations 
of  the  society  were  conducted  upon  a  very  extensive  scale.  In  1854  it  subficribed  lately 
.to  the  government  loan  on  account  of  the  Russian  war,  to  the  Grand  ('entral  railway 
'companv,  to  the  Oeiieral  Omnibus  company  of  Paris,  and  to  various  other  important 
undertaidngs.  The  dividend  for  this  Tear  was  13  per  cent.  In  1855'  It  lent  two  sums  to 
tbe  government — the  one  of  350  and  tne  other  of  876  millions  of  francs.  Its  operations 
were  vast  during  this  year,  and  the  dividends  declared  amounted  to  40  per  cent.  The 
directors  had  not  hitherto  availed  themselves  of  their  privilege  of  issuing  their  own  obli- 
gations, but  this  they  now  resolved  on  doing.  They  propcwed  to  issue  two  kinds — tbe 
one  at  short  dates;  the  other  at  long  dates,  and  redeemable  by  installments.  Tbe  pro- 
posed issue  was  to  amount  to  240  millions  of  francs;  but  the  public  became  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  so  vast  an  issue  of  paper-money,  so  that  in  Mar. ,  1856,  the  French  gov- 
'«rnmeut  deemed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposed  scheme.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  institution.  In  1850  its  dividends  did  not  exceed  2S  per  cent; 
in  1657  they  were  only  5  per  cent.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  resuscitate  its 
credit,  but  failed.  In  1875  it  was  put  under  a  new  board  of  management,  who  reported 
its  assets  at  77,000,000  francs.  In  1876  the  500-franc  shares  were  quoted  at  300  francs. 
'Tlic  Credit  Mobllicr  has  undoubtedly  been  highly  useful  in  developing  the  industrial 
power  of  France,  but  its  operations  have  been  hazardous,  and  bad  they  not  been  checked 
an  time,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  ended  in  diss^ste^. 

MOBIUS,  AuQUsrr  Ferdinand,  1790-1868,  b.  Germany;  educated  at  licipzig,  where 
'he  was  professor  of  astronomy  from  1815.  He  reorganized  the  Leipzig  observatory,  and 
published  a  number  of  astronomical  treatises,  of  wnich  the  best  known  are  EUments  of 
Celettial  Meehantet,  1848,  and  Printiplei  of  Astronomy.  His  Manual  of  Statiea  treats  of 
tiie  relation  between  geometry  and  statics. 

MOCCASIN  6KAKE  or  W.^ter  Moccasin,  also  called  cotbm  mouth,  tbe  andstrodon 
piadvorus,  a  venomous  serpent  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
a  length  of  about  2  ft. ;  color  dark  brown  above  and  a  gray  belly.  It  lives  in  swamps 
And  wet  places  and  frequents  the  vftter.  It  ia  one  of  the  mostaggtossive  of  all  serpants, 
.and  its  bite  Is  of  tlie  most  dangerous  character. 

XO'CEA,  tiie  most  strongly  fortified  seaport,  and  once  the  capital,  of  the  province  of 
Yemen,  in  Arabia.  It  is  situated  on  the  Red  sea,  at  the  head  of  a  little  bay  near  the 
Btnut  of  Bal^el'Mandeb,  and  ISO  m.  w.u.w.  of  Adeu  (q.v).  All  round  the  shore  is  a  hot 
«andy  waste.  The  principal  trade  is  iu  coffee,  of  which  10,000  tons  (of  the  finest  quality) 
are  annually  exitorted  to  Jiddah,  Suez,  and  Bomlwy.  Other  exports  are  dates,  gums, 
balm,  ivory,  senna,  etc.   Pop.  5,000. 

XDCHA  ST0HE8  are  pieces  of  agate  or  of  chalcedony,  containing  dendritic  infiltra- 
tions, often  assuming  appearances  very  like  finely  ramified  confervee,  etc.  They  receive 
the  name  mocha  stone  because,  when  they  first  became  known  in  Europe,  they  were 
l>rought  from  Mocha.  Of  the  same  nature  with  mocha  stones  are  mosa  agates.  The 
resemblance  of  the  inclosed  infiltrations  to  plants  Is  often  merely  accidental,  but  it 
Appears  to  be  sometimes  really  due  to  plants,  which  were  inclosed  in  the  cavity  in  which 
the  dliclous  mineral  itself  was  formed. 

lUKnmrft-SlBD,  or  MocKme-THBcw  (Mimvt  or  Orphmta).  a  genua  of  birds  of  the 
family  fwrulida,  having  a  more  elongated  form  tiian  the  true  thrushes,  a  longer  tail, 
shorter  wings,  and  the  upper  mandible  more  curved  at  the  tip.  They  are  all  American. 
The  best  known  speiries,  uie  mocking-bird  of  the  United  States  {M.  polyglottut),  is  about 
the  size  of  the  song-thrush ;  the  upper  parts  of  a  dark  brownisli  ash  color,  the  wings  and 
tail  nearly  black,  the  under  parts  brownish  white.  The  mocking-bird  is  common  in 
all  parts  of  America,  from  the  s.  of  New  Englaud  to  Brazil ;  n.  of  the  Delaware,  it  Is 
only  a  summer  visitant,  but  in  more  southern  regions  it  is  found  at  all  seasons.  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  common  birds  of  the  West  Indies,  and  its  exquisite  song  fills  their  groves 
with  melody  by  night,  for  whicli  reason  it  is  Iherc  very  generally  known  as  the  night- 
ingale. By  day,  the  mocking-bird  is  generally'  imitative,  exceltlng  all  birds  in  its  power 
of  imitation,  now  taking  up  the  song  of  one  bird,  and  now  of  another,  and  often  deceiv- 
ing tlie  most  practiced  ear,  by  its  perfect  performance.  By  night,  its  song  is  for  the  most 
part  natural.  It  does  not  confine  itself,  however,  to  musical  strains;  it  seems  to  take  equal 
pleasure  in  repeating  the  harshest  cries  of  the  feathered  tritK'S;  and  in  domestication 
readily  adds  to  its  accomplishments  the  imitation  of  almait  any  sound  which  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  hear,  passing  from  one  to  another  with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  produce  an 
inc(miparable  medley.  The  mocking-bird  readily  learns  to  whistle  a  tune,  even  of  con- 
aiderable  length,  but  there  is  no  wefl-autlicnticated  instance  of  its  imitating  tlie  human 
Toice.   The  oarking  of  a  dog,  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  the  crowing  of  n  cock,  the  cackling 
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of  a  lien,  the  creaking  of  a  wheelbarrow,  are  all  within  the  compass  of  its  powers.  Dur- 
ing its  perfonnances,  it  spreads  its  wings,  expands  its  tail,  and  throws  itself  about  aa  if 
fijTl  of  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment.  The  mocking-bird  is  vocal  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
It  enjoya  almost  eTerywhere  the  protection  of  man,  and  often  makes  its  nest  in  a  tree  or 
bush  close  beside  a  house.  Two  or  three  broods  are  produced  in  a  year.  The  male  is 
extremely  attentive  to  his  mate,  and  manifests  extraordinary  courage  iu  driving  away 
enemies  from  the  nest.   Mocking-birds  often  assemble  on  such  occasions,  and  birds  of 

Erey,  far  superior  to  them  in  size  and  strength,  are  compelled  to  retreat  Snakes  are 
illed  by  reiterated  blows  on  the  head,  and  cats  leam  to  consider  the  vicinity  of  a  mock- 
ing-binrs  nest  unsafe.  The  food  of  the  mocking-bird  conrists  chiefly  oi  berries  and 
insects.  Another  species  of  mocking-bird  is  found  in  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus  are  among  the  finest  song-birds  of  the  temperate  parts  of  South. 
America. 

KODE,  in  music.  Every  musical  passage  is  referable  to  and  forms  part  of  a  succes- 
sion of  sounds  having  some  appreciable  relation  to  one  another.  This  succession  of  sounds, 
is  called  the  scale,  and  is  a  senes  of  steps  leading  from  a  given  note  called  the  key-note, 
or  tonic  (q.v.),  to  its  octave.  The  steps  or  degrees  of  the  scale  are  of  unequal  size,  and 
on  the  place  of  the  smaller  ones  or  semitones  depends  the  mode  of  the  music.  Taking 
our  natural  scale,  there  are  only  two  notes  in  it  which  can  satisfy  the  ear  as  key-iiote»— 
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Hajor  mode.  Minor  mode. 

viz.,  C  and  A.  In  the  major  mode,  with  C  as  key-note,  the  semitone  or  small  interval 
falls  between  the  third  and  fourth  sounds;  in  toe  minor  mode,  with  A  as  key-note,  it 
falls  between  the  second  and  third  sounds;  in  the  former  case,  the  third  of  the  key-note 
is  a  major  third,  in  the  latter  a  minor  third.  The  minor  mode  further  requires  to  be 
modified  by  occasionally  sharpening  its  sixth  and  seventh,  in  order  to  be  plearing  to 
modem  ears.  The  scale  of  the  major  mode  Is  derived  from  simpler  burmmic  propor- 
tions than  that  of  the  ndnor.  Melodies  composed  in  the  latter  mode  have  generally  more 
or  less  of  a  phdntive  or  melancholy  character.  For  the  theory  of  these  modes,  see 
Music.  Ancient  musicians  admitted  of  a  greater  variety  of  modes.  The  Greeks  had 
six,  designated  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  Mixo-Lydian,  Ionic,  and  ^oUan.  The 
Ionic  is  the  modem  major,  the  ^olian  the  minor  mode;  the  others  are  more  or  less 
intolerable  to  a  modem  ear.  They  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  music  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  in  the  Ambroaian  chant. 

MODE  (an^e),  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  the  two  vtuieties,  major  and  minor,  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  or  series  of  tones  employed  in  modem  music.  It  is  more  rarely  used  for 
key,  as  "the  twelve  major  and  twelve  minor  modes  or  keys."  In  the  old  Greek  music 
each  note  could  become,  as  in  the  modem,  the  key-note  of  a  new  key  or  scale ;  but,  as 
there  was  no  introduction  of  new  semitones,  this  change  of  key  became  a  change  of 
mode  in  the  same  sense  as  our  major  and  minor.  At  first  there  were  only  four  Greek 
modes — the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Myxo-Lydiao — but  later  the  Ionian  and  the 
jEolieu  modes  were  added.  St.  Ambrose  chose  the  first  four  for  use  in  the  church  in 
the  4th  c,  and  St.  Gregory  introduced  the  others  200  years  later.  They  were  termed 
ecclesiastical  modes,  and  gave  rise  to  the  eight  "Gregorian  tones"  or  chants. 

KO])'ELIH&  is  the  pnx^ss  of  preparing  the  original  pattern  or  design  from  which  a 
work  in  sculpture  is  to  be  cast  or  carved:  the  technical  details  will  he  found  under 
ScuifTtJBE.  Modeling  la  i^so  practiced  by  medalists;  the  head  or  figure  intended  to  be 
cut  in  the  die  being  first  modelm  in  reliei^with  wax  on  a  piece  of  date.  Qoldsmitbs. 
silversmiths,  and  jewelers  also  model  intricate  and  artlsUc  forms  and  ornaments  of  pieces- 
of  plate,  to  be  cast  and  chased  by  them,  or  in  which  jewels  are  to  Ik  set.  Wax  is  the 
substance  used  when  delicacy  and  minuteness  are  required.  Modeling  is  also  a  branch 
of  the  potter's  trade.  Flaxman  modeled  for  Wedgwood  numerous  fixures  and  groups  in 
war.  For  large  models,  the  material  employed  is  potter's  clay,  which,  when  used  by 
sculptors,  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  sandstone,  finely  pulverized,  to  make  it  work  freely. 

formerly  a  duchy  of  Italy,  in  the  n.,  between  the  Po  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  Iwunded  on  the  n.  by  Lombardy  and  the  papal  states,  on  the  e.  by  Tus- 
cany and  the  papal  states,  ou  tiie  s.  by  Tuscany,  Sardinia,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  w.  by  Sardinia  and  Parma.  Area,  2,871  sq.m. :  pop.  in  1860,  about  600,000,  The 
cmly  rivers  of  importance  are  the  Margra  and  the  Sercbio,  which  empty  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  n.e.  part  of  the  duchv  is  fertile,  like  the  Lombard  plain,  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  other  chief  productions  are  wheat, 
maize,  hemp,  and  flax.  For  the  history  of  the  duchv.  see  Modeva,  the  capital.  The 
modem  province  of  Modena  comprises  the  provinces  Modena  and  Frignana  of  the  old 
duchy.    Area,  966  sq.m. ;  pop.  '73,  273,281. 

KO'IKBHA  (anc.  Mutina),  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of  same  name,  a  fortified  dty 
of  Northern  Italy,  24  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bologna.  Pop.  '71,  30,854.  It  stands  between  the 
livers  Secchla  and  Panaro,  in  a  pleasant  plain,  noted  for  its  ridi  soil  and  salubrious  air. 
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and  from  Its  soirounding  ramparta  commandB  fine  views  of  the  ApeuDlnes.  Although 
the  social  life  of  Hodena  Ts  somewhat  stagnant,  it  Is,  nevertheless,  a  most  agreeable  city. 
It  lies  9n  the  famous  Via  Emilia  (see  Emilian  Pbovinces),  b;^  which  it  is  divided  iato 
the  old  and  new  city,  and  is  connected  by  a  navigable  canal  with  the  rivers  Secchia  and 
Fanaro.  Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  noted  the  cathedral  of  St.  Geminiaims, 
the  patron  of  the  city,  a  structure  of  the  purely  Lombard  style.  The  campanile  or  belfry 
is  one  of  the  great  towers  of  Italy;  it  is  n  square  turreted  structure,  810  ft.  In  height,  Its 
entire  fiuade  being  in  white  marble.  The  ducal  palace,  a  picturesque  structure  of  the 
17tb  c.  Is  adorned  with  an  infinity  of  galleries,  courts,  and  marble  arches;  it  contains 
the  splendid  Bibiioleca  Estense,  numbering  100.000  volumes,  and  8,000  rare  MSB. ;  also 
the  valuable  Eete  archives,  a  most  important  collection  of  medieval  records,  collections 
of  coins  and  medals  of  great  antiquity,  and  an  observatory.  Schools  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  mathematics  have  replaced  the  university  suppressed  in  1821 ;  there  are 
also  fine  museums  of  natural  histoiy,  a  botanic  garden,  theaters,  and  good  public  batbs. 
The  trade  of  Modena  is  unimportant:  the  manufactured  products  are  conflned  to  linen 
and  woolen  fabrics,  leather,  hats,  paper,  glass,  and  pottery,  besides  silk  manufactured  to 
a  much  less  extent  than  formerljr.  Hodena  is  the  birthplace  of  the  great  anatomist 
FallopiQS,  and  the  antiquary  Sigonio. 

The  ancient  history  of  Modena  affords  evidence  that  it  enjoyed  at  an  early  period  a 
considerable  degree  of  prosperity;  the  splendor,  wealth,  and  arts  of  the  city  of  Modena 
being  mentions  by  Cicero,  Fliny,  and  Strabo.  In  modern  times  Modena  lias  shared 
more  or  less  the  various  vicissitudes  which  befell  Italy,  and  participated  in  the  great, 
internecine  feuds  of  the  coimtiy.  In  960  a  member  of  the  gi-eat  house  of  Este  was  pro- 
claimed marquis  of  Modena,  and  in  1453  the  then  reigning  marquis  was  created  duke  by 
the  emperor  Frederick  III.  In  1796  Modena  formed  part  of  the  Oiaalpine  Republic,  but 
was  restored  in  1614  by  tbe  congress  of  Vienna  to  the  reigning  family.  The  duchy  had 
at  Uiat  time  an  area  of  2,810  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  586,000.  In  1848  the  duke  of  Modena 
was  temporarily  deprived  of  his  rights;  and  in  1860  the  population  definitively  expelled 
their  unpopular  ruler,  who  carried  off  all  the  property  and  valuables  within  his  reach, 
including  the  silver  handles  of  the  palace  doors.  Modena  is  now  a  province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ualy :  area  960  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  278,331. 

KOD'EBATOB,  a  term  used  in  Scotch  ecclesiastical  law  to  describe  the  chairman  or 
president  of  a  Presbyterian  church-court.  ., 

KOBICA,  the  Mohac  of  tbe  Saracens,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Val  di  Xota,  80  m.  from  Syracuse.  Pop.  '73,  38,169.  The  dty,  which  stands  perched 
amid  rocks,  contains  several  fine  buildings,  and,  notwithstanding  &e  humidity  of  the 
climate,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabitants  seems  satisfactory.  The  soil  of  the 
surrounding  district  is  the  most  productive  of  Sicily,  and  yields  vast  quantities  of  corn, 
tobacco,  oil,  wine,  hemp,  which,  with  cheese,  wool,  soda,  and  butter,  form  the  chief 
export  trade  of  the  place.  The  valley  of  Ipsica,  or  Ispica.  in  the  vicinity  of  'Sfodica, 
contains  remarkable  rocks,  in  which  numerous  dwellings  arc  excavated. 

MODIL'LIOK,  an  ornamental  bracket  much  used  la  classic  architecture,  espetdally  in 

the  cornices  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  styles. 

MODOCS,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  meaning  "enemies,"  and 
applied  to  them  by  a  hostile  tribe.  The  MoQocs  formerly  belonged  to  the  Klamatlis 
(q.v.).  but  became  estranged  from  them  and  eventually  ant^onistlc.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  originated  on  the  shores  of  lake  Klamath  in  California.  They  were  dull  and 
lethargic  by  nature,  unimpressible,  with  little  expression  to  their  features,  and  little 
energy  or  activity  in  th^  movements  and  habits.  They  had  tbe  custom  of  mi^ng  slaves 
of  their  prisoners  of  war,  and  of  buying  and  selling  these,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient 
Romans  and  Carthaginians.  They  had  a  religion,  in  which  a  mythical  deity  whom  they 
called  Eomoose,  stood  in  the  place  of  a  god.  In  1847  and  1849  they  are  said  to  have 
conducted  predatory  excursions  a^inst  the  whites.  A  year  later  capt.  Nathaniel  Lyon 
fought  a  band  of  these  Indians  on  Clear  lake.  Modoc  co. .  Cal. ,  and  defeated  them,  indict- 
ing severe  and  merited  chastisement.  But  by  1853  the  Modocs  appear  to  have  forgotten 
this  inffiction,  or  remembered  it  with  an  unwise  disposition  for  vengeance,  for  they  again 
indulged  in  a  massacre  of  white  settlers,  and  invited  fresh  retribution.  This  was  effected 
in  a  manner  not  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  however,  for  the  Modocs 
were  invited  by  the  whites  to  attend  a  pow-wow  and  feast,  presumably  of  a  peaceful 
character,  and,  of  the  40  who  accepted  the  invitation,  41  were  ruthlessly  murdered. 
After  this  act  warfare  continued  for  many  years.  In  1856  a  campugn  against  them  was 
carried  out  by  gen.  Crosby,  and  a  large  number  were  slaughtered.  This  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  however,  which  continued  until  1864,  when  they  acceded  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  a  treaty,  ratified  and  proclaimed  early  in  1870.  By  this  treaty  they  agreed  to 
give  up  their  lands  to  the  U.  S.  government,  and  to  go  upon  a  reservation  to  he  Kt  apart 
for  ibem.  They  did,  in  fact,  go  upon  two  different  reservations,  but  these  were  already 
occupied  by  their  enemies,  the  Elamaths,  a  fact  which  kept  them  continually  in  trouble. 
Two  chiefs  had  now  begun  to  obtain  considerable  notoriety,  not  alone  on  the  frontier, 
but  among  the  settled  states.  These  were  capt.  Jack,  who  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Modocs  uat  was  making  itself  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  whites;  and  Schonchin. 
hereditary  chief  of  the  tribe,  whose  followers  were  less  objectionable.   In  1868  capt. 
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Jiick,  -Kiih  his  party,  moTed  to  Lost  river,  where  tli^  Tcmained  nntil  167S,  when  orders 
were  given  by  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  to  return  them  to  the  rewrraiion. 
Troops  from  fort  Klamath  were  sent  a^inst  their  (-amps,  and  after  some  tigbting  they 
were  dislodged,  aud  retreated  to  a  district  known  as  the  "lava  beds,"  near  fort  Klamath, 
Oregon,  where  tlicy  were  enabled  to  strongly  intrench  themselves,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
natural  formation  of  the  country.  On  Jan.  17,  1878,  the  troops  under  gen.  Wheaton 
entered  the  lava  tiedu  and  attempted  to  drive  out  tlic  Modocs,  but  with  such  ill  succ^ 
that  they  were  even  unable  to  approach  nearer  to  them  than  a  distuice  of  S  or  8  miles. 
I  The  troops  lost  11  killed  and  21  wouncted,  and  were  forced  t6  retire.  A  second  attempt 
I  was  made  under  the  command  of  gen.  Qillem,  but  this  also  resulted  ]n  foUuni.  Commis- 
sioners were  now  appointed  by  the  government  to  confer  with  capt.  Ja^,  and  endeavor 
to  bring  a1x>ut  a  peaceful  aetilemeut  of  tlie  existing  troubles.  A  meeting  was  arranged 
fur  April  11,  ISra,  which  took  place  according  to  appointment,  but  wss  treacheroudy 
concluded  by  the  Modocs,  who  fired  upon  the  commissioners,  with  the  result  of  killing 
outright  Ken.  Canby  and  Dr.  Thomas,  imd  wounding  Mr.  Meacliam,  also  a  commissioner. 
This  act  broke  up  the  conference,  and  a  fierce  fight  ensued,  the  Modocs  resisting  desper* 
atety  until  starved  out  and  forced  to  surrender,  an  event  which  did  not  occur  until  nearly 
two  months  later.  The  troops  during  this  part  of  the  nege  were  commanded  geu. 
Jeff.  C.  Davis,  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  having  at  lengtli  forced  the  stubborn 
savages  to  acknowledge  their  defeat.  A  niilitary  commission  was  now  appointed  to  try 
tlie  cliief  offenderii,  aud  capt.  Jack,  Schonchiu,  jr.,  and  two  other  Modocs  were  con- 
demned to  die.  They  were  accordingly  executed  at  fort  Klamatli,  Oct.  8,  1878.  The 
remainder  of  the  band  were  retired  to  a  reser\'ation  in  the  Indian  territory. 

XODUXiA'TION',  in  music.  When  in  the  course  of  a  melody  the  key-note  is  changed, 
and  the  original  scale  altered  by  the  introduction, of  a  new  sliarp  or  flat,  such  change  is 
called  modulation.  Much  of  the  pleasure  of  music  is  derived  from  a  judicious  tise  of 
modulation.  The  art  of  good  modulation  from  one  key  to  anotlier  consists  in  tii&  proper 
choice  of  intermediate  chords.  Sudden  transitions,  without  intermediate  chords,  should 
be  emploj'ed  but  sparinglv,  and  in  pectdiar  circumstances.  Every  piece  of  music  is 
composed  in  a  purucutar  key,  in  which  it  begins  and  ends,  which  generally  predomi- 
nates over  any  other  keys  that  may  be  introduced  In  the  course  of  the  compcwition. 

HOD'VXX,  in  classic  architecture,  an  arbitrary  measure  for  determining  the  propor- 
tions of  the  various  members  of  tlie  orders.  The  diameter,  semi-diameter,  or  one-thinl 
of  the  diameter  are  most  frequently  used;  the  first  being  usually  divided  into  60  parts 
(or  minutes),  the  second  into  30  parts,  and  the  third  into  §0  parts. 

KOD'TTLVS,  a  constant  coefHcient or  multiplier, by  means  of  which  one  series  or  system  of 
quantities  can  t>e  reduced  to  another  Bimilnr  series  or  system.  Thus  we  lutve  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  (q.v.).  of  friction  (q.v.),  and  of  systems  of  logarithms  (q.v,).  The  system  of 
logarithms  which  is  universally  accepted  as  the  primary  is  Napier's,  and  from  it  all 
other  systems  are  deduced  in  the  following  manner:  Let  N  be  a  numlwr  of  which  tliO 
Napienao  logarithm  iab.e  being  the  Naplemn  base,  it  is  required  to  find  the  logarithm 
of  N  to  some  other  base  a.  Let  x  be  this  logarithm,  then  (see  LooARrrHHs)  N=(^=a„  ' 
and,  taking  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  both  sides  of  this  equation,  b  log.  ^€~x  log.  ,a,  pr 

(since  log.  .e=i)b=x]oB.  ,a,  therefore  i^r—^ ;  i.e.,  log.  ,N=l"^'  — X  log.,N. 

^  *  '  •  log.,«  *  ■      log.  ,o  log.,o 

This  multiplier,  or  "  modulus,"  j^—-,  is  independent  of  N,  and  is  therefore  constant  for 

the  reduction  of  all  Napierian  logarithms  to  the  system  whose  base  iaa.   If  a  =  10,  the 

multiplier  becomes  i~  ~|q*     modulus  of  Brlggs's,  or  the  common  system  of  logarithms, 

MODira,  in  English  law,  means  a  peculiar  custom  by  which  lands  become  exempted 
from  payment  of  tithes  on  paying  some  composition  or  equivalent. 

Xd'EH,  a  Danish  island  !n  tlie  Baltic  sea,  separated  front  Seeland  on  the  n.w.  by  the 
Vffsvrul,  and  from  Falster  on  the  s.w.  by  the  QrHntund.  It  is  19  m.  long,  Iiy  about  5  m. 
in  average  breadth.  Area,  84  sq.  miles.  Pop.  about  15.000.  who  are  supjxjrted  by  agri- 
culture, fisheries,  and  commerce.  It  has  been  called  the  Switzerland  of  Denmark,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of  its  surface.  The  soil  is  fruitful.  Its  chief  town 
and  seaport,  Stege,  has  a  pop.  '70,  1960. 

KCE'BIS,  Lake,  tlic  ancient  name  of  a  sheet  of  water  in  Egj-pt,  now  known  as  Birkel- 
d-Kerun,  or  E^Kom  ("the  lake  of  the  promontory"),  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Fayftm,  about  50  m.  8.w.  of  Cairo;  extreme  length  from  n.e.  to  8.w.,  30  m. ;  breadth,  6 
m. :  it  was  formerly  much  larger.  Its  avemge  depth  is  13.  and  its  greatest  necertainetl 
depth  S8.  feet.  On  the  n.  and  w.,  its  shores  are  rocky,  but  on  the  s.,  flat  and  sandy.  .  It 
is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal  called  Bahr-Jyuuf  {"  the  river  of  Joseph").  Tlie 
waters  are  brackish,  on  account  of  their  being  impregnated  with  the  alkaline  salts  of  the 
desert,  and  with  the  muriale-of-lime  depositions  of  the  surrounding  liilli<.  In  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  fisheries  was  applied  to  the  maintenance 
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of  the  queen's  wardrobe  and  perfmnes.  Under  the  PersianB,  tUey  were  let  (during  the 
season  of  the  inundations,  when  the  canal  fed  the  lake)  at  £100  a  day.  At  present, 
liowerer,  they  only  yield  abont  £84  a  year. 

]C(E'8I&,  an  ancient  Roman  [irovince,  bounded  by  the  Danube  on  the  n.,  the  Blnck 
sea  on  the  e.,  the  mountain-chains  of  HtBrnua  (Balkan)  and  Orbelus  on  the  s.,  that  of 
Seardut  aad  ttie  rivers  Drinui  (Driua)  and  Savu»^&ye)  on  the  west.  The  river  Cinbrnt 
•(Cibriz)  divided  It  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  eastern  {Mouia  ir^erict)  is  the  present 
3ulgHria.  and  the  western  (MoBuia  tuperior)  is  Servis.  Its  original  inliabitaats  were 
mostly  of  Thraciaa  race.  Quulish  or  Celtic  Invaders  settled  in  western  Mcesia  about  2T7 
B.C.,  under  the  nume  of  Scordiisci.  The  Romans  first  came  in  contact  with  the  tribes  of 
Mccsia  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  when  C.  Scribnoius  Curio  forced  his  way  as 
farn.  as  the  Danube,  and  gained  a  victor}'  over  the  Mccsians  (75  b.c.),  but  the  country 
was  not  completely  subjugated  till  39  b.c.  It  was  made  a  Koman  province  in  the  reigu 
■ol  Augustus,  and  flouruhed  for  more  than  two  centuries,  but  as  a  frontier  province  it 
was  much  exposed  to  hostile  inTaslons,  and  required  a  line  of  fortresses  and  stations  all 
along  the  s.  bank  of  the  Danube.  In  S50  a.d.  the  Goths  made  an  irruption  into  tlie 
country,  and  defeated  and  slew  the  Roman  emperor,  Decius.  In  the  following  year, 
and  about  the  end  of  the  4th  c,  it  was  given  up  to  them  the  emptror  Theodouus  I. 
Slavonian  tribes  settled  in  Hcsria  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries. 

HCESO-OOTHIC  GOSPELS.   See  Ultu^  (ante). 

X0S8IMOTRS,  the  name  ^ven  to  the  Goths  Who  in  the  8d  c.  settled  In  lower  Heesia 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Ulfllas  (q.v.)  was  a  Moeso-Gotb.  The  name,  however, 
became  of  more  general  lue  to  designate  those  who  remained  in  Hce^  after  the  great 

migration  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 

XOFTAT,  a  market  t.  and  favorite  watering-place  of  Scotland,  in  the  co.  of  Dumfrie.>t, 
standit  in  the  upper  part  of  the  brood  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Annan,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  It  is  3  m.  from  tlie  Beattock  station,  on  the 
'Odedonian  nUlway,  and  10  m.  n.n.e.  of  Dumfries.  Among  other  public  edifices  arc  the 
baths  and  the  reading  and  assemblT  rooms.  The  mineral  spriDgti,  the  principal  of  which, 
like  that  of  Hamate,  is  aaliue  and  sulphurous,  are  highly  celebrated;  but  perhaps  the 
greatest  attractions  of  the  place  are  its  salubrious  air  ana  exquisite  environs.  During 
the  season  the  town  is  locreaaed  In  population  by  from  800  to  1000  visitors,  to  suit 
whose  oonvenience  great  numbers  of  elegant  villas,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  neigh- 
boring country,  have  been  erected.  Pop.  '71,  1730.— The  Moffat  hills  extend  between 
the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Peebles  in  the  n.,  and  Dumfries  in  the  s. ;  highest  summit 
Hartfell,  2,630  feet.    Bee  Black's  Guide  to  Moffat. 

HQYVkl,  Robert,  a  distinguished  missionary,  b.  at  Omiiston,  East  Lotbiau,  Dec. 
21,  1795.  Having  rcsoived  to  become  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  he  offered  li^  ser- 
Tices  to  the  London  missionary  society,  was  accepted,  and  sent  by  them  to  South  Africa. 
Arriving  at  Cape  Town  in  1817,  he  immediately  proceeded  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Cape  Cdony  to  Namaqualand,  where  lie  entered  upon  his  labors  at  the  kraal  of  Africaner, 
a  chief  whose  name  had  tong  been  a  terror  to  the  [people  of  the  neighboring  districts  of 
the  colony,  on  account  of  the  audacious  raids  which  he  made  among  their  settlements, 
and  his  ferocious  character,  but  who  bad  lately  become  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
now  showed  a  warm  desire  for  its  promotion.  Here  Moffat  labored  for  three  or  four 
years  with  great  success,  Christianity  and  civilization  advancing  together.  But  the 
situation,  on  account  of  the  drought  and  sterility  of  the  countiy,  and  its  very  thinly 
scattered  population,  being  unsuitable  for  a  principal  mission-station,  he  set  out  in  search 
of  a  better  locality,  and  labored  at  several  stations  in  succession  in  the  countries  to  the 
n.  and  n.e.  of  Cape  Colony.  Wherever  he  went,  the  gospel  was  gladly  received  by  some 
of  those  who  heard  it,  ana  in  some  places  by  many.  In  everj-  place  he  also  guided  the 
people  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  He  made  Beveml  missionary  tours,  and  nis  adven- 
tures were  very  remarkable,  and  are  graphically  described  in  his  work,  Mittionary  Lahon 
■and  S(X)U8  in  Southn-n  Africa  (Lonri.  1842),  which  he  wrote  and  published  during  a  Tisit 
■of  several  years  to  Britain,  rendered  necessary  by  tbe  state  of  his  health.  In  1843  Moffat 
retnmed  to  his  labors  In  that  countir,  and  came  back  to  England  in  1870.  Bis  daughter 
was  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Livingstone.  In  1878  he  was  presented  with  the  sum 
of  £S,^  in  recognition  of  his  great  services.  He  lectured  ou  African  missions  in  the 
nave  of  Westminster  abbey  in  1875. 

1EO0AIK)'BS,  or  Sub'rra,  a  fortified  t..  and  the  principal  seaport  of  Morocco.  130  ra. 
W.S.W.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Pop.  about  20.000.  It  is  the 
port  of  tlie  capital,  and  was  founded  in  1760,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Portuguese  fort  It 
stands  on  a  rocky  promontory,  opposite  an  island  of  the  same  name,  loug  a  haunt  of 
pirates,  which  forms  the  harbor,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  built  town  of  the  kingdom. 
Its  streets  are  regular,  though  narrow,  and  it  consists  of  two  parts,  each  surrounded  by 
'water.  The  quarter  called  the  Fortress  contains  the  custom-house  and  the  treasury,  and 
is  the  residence  of  the  pasha,  the  vice-consuls,  and  the  Christian  merchants.  Tlie  towu 
is  defended  by  four  batteries  on  the  island,  and  by  a  fort  on  the  land-side;  the  walla  are 
^so  defensible.  Mogadore  is  the  seal  of  considerable  trade;  it  exports  olive-oil,  wool, 
gum,  hide^  feathers,  gohl-dust,  and  almonds.   In  187S,  114  vessels,  of  36,907  tons. 
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entered,  and  211,  of  37,918  tons,  cleared  the  iXHt.  The*  valut  of  tbeca^  of  tbose  enter- 
ing was  £263,718;  of  fhose  clearing,  £SS9,980.  The  innwria  are  wooleniB,  coUous,.  hard- 
ware, etc. 

HOQILA,  or  M0GILA8,  Pbtek,  1597-1646;  b.  Koldavia;  educated  at  the  unwersity- 
of  Paris.  After  serving  in  the  Polish  armir  he  went  into  a  monasterjr  at  Kiev,  and 
became  metropolitan  of  that  town  in  He  broueht  to  Kiev  from  Pans  the  improved 

methods  of  study  and  the  more  advanced  theologicaTstudies  which  were  as  yet  unkDown. 
to  Russia.  He  aet  up  a  printuig  press,  and  founded  an  academy  and  a  libraiy,  to  which 
-he  gave  lits  own  collection  of  books.  With  a  view  to  strengthea  the  Greek  church,  he  . 
published  A  Confmion  of  Faith,  which  contains  an  exposition  of  its  doctrines,  and  wlUch 
remains  a  standard  treatise  on  the  theology  of  his  church.  He  also  wrote  a  Gateehiim,  a- 
paitiai  liagiography,  and  a  number  of  dramas  in  verse. 

1IO0VEB'  (Arab,  "caves,"  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  neighborhood'),  a  t.  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Huelva,  4B  m.  w.h.w.  of  Seville,  rises  gently  above  the  Rio 
Tinto,  near  the  mouth  of  which  is  its  port,  Palos,  The  streets  are  generally  broad  and 
straight,  but  both  the  town  and  castle  are  much  dilapidated.  The  old  Franciscan  con- 
vent was  ordered  in  1846  to  be  preserved  as  a  natioual  memorial,  but  it  is  now  fast  going; 
to  ruin,  and  the  wood  of  the  cells  stripped  oS.  It  was  here,  in  1481,  tliat  Columbus, 
crarlng  c^rity,  was  reo^ved  by  the  pr^or,  Juan  Perez  de  Hanjiena,  by  whose  influeucfr 
he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  discoveries,  settins  out  from  the  port  or  Palos  on  Aug.  8,. 
1493.  It  was  to  this  port  also  that  he  retumeoi  Mar.  16,  1498,  after  having  accom- 
plished the  great  end  of  liis  expedition.  Here  likewise  did  Cortes  land  in  May,  1528, 
after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  lodged  in  the  same  convent  which  gave  shdlter  to 
Columbus.  Palos  is  now  a  poor  decayw  fishing  port.  Hogoer  hat  some  trade  in  wina 
and  fruit.    Pop.  6,600. 

KOOUL',  Great,  the  popular  designation  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  as  the  impersona- 
tion of  the  powerful  empire  established  in  Hindustan  by  the  Mongols  (q.v.),  who  were- 
called  MogviM  by  Uie  Ferafana.  The  first  great  Mogul  was  Baber.  the  great-grandson, 
of  Timfir,  who  founded  the  Mongol  empire  in  Hindostan  In  XfSSR.  In  1808  the  gre^ 
Mogul  waa  deprived  of  his  throne;  in  1827,  of  even  the  appearance  of  authority, 
becoming  a  mere  pensioner  of  the  British;  and  in  1868,  Mohammed  BahadOr,  the  last  of 
the  dynasty,  was  coDdemned,  and  transported  for  complicity  iu  the  Indian  mutiny. 

■OHACB',  a  market  t  of  Hungary,  110  m.  s.8.w.  of  Pesth,  on  the  western  arm  of 
the  Danube.  It  contains  a  gymnasium,  has  an  important  cattle-market,  is  a  station  for 
steamboats  on  the  Danube,  and  the  seat  of  considerable  trade  in  wine,  coal,  timber,  and 
agricultural  produce.  Pop.  '69,  13,140.  It  owes  its  historical  importance  to  the  great 
battle  fought  here,  Aug.  29,  1528,  between  Louis  II.  of  Hungary,  with  25,000  Hun- 
garians, and  the  sultan  Soliman  at  the  head  of  about  200,000  Turks.  The  battle 
resulted  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Hungarians,  who  lost  their  king,  7  bishops,  many 
nobles  and  diniitaries,  and  upwards  of  dS,000  men.  A  second  battle  was  fought  here 
on  Aug.  12, 1687,  when  tiie  Turks  in  their  turn  were  defeated  by  an  Austro-Uungarlan. 
army  under  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

MO'HAIB,  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat  (see  Goat  and  Angoka),  a  native  of  Asia 
Mmor.  Few  animals  have  so  beautiful  a  covering  as  the  fine,  soft,  silky  long  and 
always  pure  white  wool  of  this  goat  Each  animal,  at  the  annual  clip  in  April  or  May 
yields  from  2  Ibe.  to  4  lbs.  of  wool.  It  is  only  within  the  last  80  years  Uiat  mohair  has 
teen  in  great  request  in  Britain,  but  its  development  as  an  article  of  trade  has  becD 
simultaneous  with  that  of  alpaca.  In  1876  the  amount  of  mohair  and  other  goats'  h^r 
imported  waa  5,848.199  lbs. ;  the  value,  £711,717.    See  Wooleit  MANUFAcnmKs. 

KOHAM'MXD  (Arab.  tJie  Praiied*),^Q  name  taken,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  founder 
of  Islam.  He  was  originally  called  Halabi.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  570  a.d.,  at 
Mecca,  and  was  the  son  of  AbdallAh,  of  the  family  of  the  H&shim ;  and  of  Amlua,  of  tha 
family  of  Zuhra,  both  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  but  of  a  side-branch  only 
and  therefore  of  little  or  no  influence.  His  father,  a  poor  merchant,  died  either  before 
or  shortly  after  Mohammed's  birth,  whom  his  mother  then  (according  to  a  doubtful  tra- 
dition) is  supposed  to  have  lianded  over,  after  the  fashion  of  her  tribe,  to  a  Bedouin 
woman,  that  she  might  nurse  him  in  the  salubrious  air  of  the  desert  In  consequence  of 
the  repeated  fits  of  the  child,  however,  which  were  ascribed  to  demons,  the  nurse  sent 
him  back  in  his  third  year.  When  six  years  old  he  also  lost  his  mother.  His  grand- 
father, Abd-Al-Mutalllb.  adopted  the  boy;  and  when,  two  years  later,  he,  too,  died, 
Mohammed's  uncle,  Abu  Talib,  though  poor  himself,  took  him  into  his  house,  and 
remained  his  beat  friend  and  protector  throughout  his  whole  life.  The  accounts  which, 
have  survived  of  the  time  of  his  youth  are  of  too  legendarv  a  nature  to  deserve  credit- 
certain,  however,  it  seems  to  be  lliat  he  at  first  gained  a  scanty  livelihood  by  tending 
ihe  flocks  of  the  Meecans,  and  that  he  once  or  twice  accompanied  his  uncle  on  his  lour- 
neya  to  southern  Arabia  and  Syria.  In  his  25th  year  he  entered  tlie  service  of  a  ricli 
widow  named  Chadldja,  likewise  descended  from  the  Koreisti,  and  accompanied  her  car- 


avans — in  an  inferior  capacity,  perhaps  as  a  camel-dilTer — to  the  fairs.  Up. to  that  tlmo 
his  circumstaQoes  were  very  poor.  Suddenly  his  fortune  changed.  The  wealthy,  but 
much  older,  and  twice  widowed  Chadldja  catered  him  her  huiA,  which  he  accepted. 
She  bore  him  a  son,  Al-Eftdm— whence  Mohammed  adopted  tlie  name  Abu  Al-Kftaim — 
and  four  daughters:  Z^nab,  Kukuila,  Umm  Kultliftm,  and  Ffttima;  and  afterwards  & 
■econd  son,  whom  he  called  Abd  Manfif,  after  an  idol  worshipped  amone  his  tribe. 
Both  his  sons,  however,  died  early.  Mohammed  continued  bis  mercbanrs  trade  at 
Mecca,  but  without  much  ener^,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  solitary  contemplations. 
In  his  35th  year  he  is  said  to  nave,  by  chance  onhr,  been  choseu  arbiter  In  a  quarrel 
about  the  replacing  of  the  sacred  black  stone  in  the  Kaabs  (q.v.);  but  not  before  bis  40th 
year  is  there  anything  really  important  to  be  told  of  his  life. 

Before,  however,  entering  on  the  weighty  events  of  the  subsequent  period,  it  is  by  no 
means  unimportant  to  advert  to  such  traits  of  Mohammed's  outward  appearance  as  ar& 
yet  recoverable.  He  whs  of  middle  height,  rather  lean,  but  broad  shouldered,  and  alto- 
gether of  strong  build;  slightly-curled  black  hair  flowed  round  his  strougly  developed 
head';  his  eyes,  overhung  with  thick  eyelashes,  were  large  and  coal-black ;  his  nose,  large 
and  slightly  bent,  was  well  formed.  A  long  beard  added  to  the  dignity  of  his  appear- 
ance A  black  mole  between  his  shoulders  became  afterwards  among  the  faitliful  "the 
seal  of  proi^hecT.'*  In  his  walk  he  moved  his  whole  body  Tiolently,  "as  if  descending 
a  mouDtadn."  His  nit  and  preaenoe  were  altogether  of  an  extremely  imposing  nature. 
In  his  ^h  year  M^ammed  received  his  first  "revelation,"  or,  in  oUier  words,  becamo 
first  aware  that  be  had  a  "  miaaion."  About  the  vear  600  a.d.,  Christianity  had  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  Arabia,  through  Syria  on  the  one,  and  Abyssinia  on  the  other 
hand.  Judaism  no  less  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  peninsula,  chiefly  in  its  northern 
parts,  which  were  dotted  over  with  Jewish  colonies,  founded  by  emigrants  after  the 
oMtrocUon  of  Jerusalem;  and  round  about  Yathrib  Medina).  Bealdea  these  two  all- 
Important  reli^ous  elements,  several  sects,  remnanta  of  the  numerous  aodent  secta 
which  had  sprung  up  everywhere  during  the  flrst  Christian  centuries:  Bablans,  Man- 
deans,  etc.,  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  ftnd  Babylonia,  heightened  the  religious  fermenb 
which,  shortly  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  had  begun  to  move  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful.  At  that  time  there  arose,  according  to  undoubted  historical  accounts, 
several  men  in  the  Hedjaz  (Waraka,  Obeid  Allah,  Otiiman,  Zayd,  etc.),  who  preached  th& 
futility  of  the  andent  pagan  creed,  with  its  star-worship,  its  pilgrimages  and  festive  cere- 
monies, its  temples  and  fetiches.  It  had  in  reality  long  ceased  to  be  a  living  faith,  and 
only  Uie  great  mass  of  the  petmle  dung  to  it  as  to  a  sacred  inheritance  from  times  imme- 
morial. The  unity  of  Qod,  the  "ancient  religion  of  Abraham,"  was  the  doctrine  pro- 
mulgated by  these  forerunners  of  Mohammed,  and  many  of  thoee  who,  roused  by  meir 
words,  began  to  search  for  a  form  of  religion  which  should  embody  both  the  traditiona 
of  their  forefathers  and  a  purer  doctrine  of  the  divinity,  turned  either  to  Judaism  or  to 
Christianity.  The  principal  scene  of  these  misdonary  labors  was  Mecca,  then  the  center 
of  the  pilgrimages  of  most  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  and  where,  from  times  immemorial,  long 
anterior  to  the  dty  itself,  tiie  Eaaba  (q.T.).  Mount  Arafat,  the  valley  of  Mina,  etc.,  were' 
held  sacred— the' Koreish,  Mohaxnmed's  tribe,  having  thesupifeme  care  over  these  sanctu- 
aries ever  since  the  0th  century.  It  was  under  these  circumstance*  that  Mohammed  felt 
"  moved"  to  teach  a  new  faith,  which  should  dispense  with  idolatry  on  the  one,  as  with 
Judidsm  and  Christiaaity  on  the  other  hand.  He  was  40  years  of  age,  as  we  said,  when 
he  received  the  flrst  "divine"  communication  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  Hirfl,  near 
Mecca.  Oabriel  appeared  to  him,  and  in  the  name  of  Qod  commanded  him  to  "  read" 
— that  is,  to  preach  the  true  religion,  and  to  spread  it  abroad  by  committing  it  to  writing- 
(Sur.  zcvi.).  How  far  Mohammed  was  a  "raophet,"  in  the  common  sense  of  the  wordT 
has  been  the  subject  of  endless  and  utterly  futile  discussions  in  the  Ctiristian  world. 
That  he  was  no  vulgar  impostor  is  now  as  generally  recognized  as  that  other  once  popu- 
lar doctrine,  that  be  was  in  league  with  the  devil,  is  rejected  by  tiiinking  men.  What 
part  his  epilepsy  had  in  bis  "  vwons."  we  are  not  able  to  determine.  Certain  It  is  ttiat. 
after  long  and  painful  solitary  broodinss,  a  something — not  clearly  known  to  himsell — 
at  times  moved  him  with  such  fearfully  rapturous  vehemence  that,  during  his  revela- 
tions, he  is  said  to  have  roared  like  a  camel,  and  to  have  streamed  with  perspiration ;  his- 

r turned  red,  and  tiie  foam  stood  before  his  month.  The  voices  be  heard  were  some- 
8  those  of  a  bell,  sometimes  of  a  man,  sometimes  they  came  in  his  dreams,  or  they 
were  laid  in  his  heart.  Waraka,  one  of  his  wife's  relatives,  who  had  embraced  Judaism, 
spoke  to  him  of  the  Jewish  doctrine,  and  told  him  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  and  Israel; 
not  so  much  as  it  is  told  in  the  Bible,  but  in  the  Midrash ;  and  tiie  gorgeous  hues  of  the- 
legendary  poetry  of  the  latter  seem  to  have  made  as  deep  an  impression  on  Mohammed'a 
poetical  mind  as  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  and  the  mmwe — in  its  broad  outUnea' 
— of  the  Old  Testament,  together  with  those  civil  and  religious  laws,  scriptural  and  oral, 
which  are  either  contain^  as  germs  or  fully  developed  in  this  record.  Christianity 
exercised  a  minor  influence  upon  him  and  his  spiritual  ofFspring.  All  his  knowledge  <n 
the  New  Testament  was  confined  to  a  few  apocryphal  books,  and  with  all  the  decq;>  rev- 
erence before  Jesus,  whom,  together  with  Moses,  be  calls  the  greatest  prophet,  next  to 
himself,  his  notions  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  founder  were  excessively  vague. 
For  tome  details  <hi  these  points,  however,  we  must  refer  to  Koran  and  MoHAMHEiun- 
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Hia  first  revelation  he  commtiniCafMl  to  no  one,  it  would  appear,  except  to  Chadtdja. 
to  bis  daug]itcTs,  his  step-son  Ali,  his  faTorite  slave  Zaid — whom  he  had  pTObably  freed 
and  adopted  by  this  time — and  to  his  friend,  the  prudent  and  honest  Abu  Belcr.  His 
other  relatives  rejected  his  teachings  with  acorn.  A\m  Labab,  his  uncle,  called  him  a 
fool ;  and  Abu  Talib,  liia  adoptive  father,  although  he  never  ceased,  for  tlie  honor  of  his 
family,  to  protect  him,  yet  never  professed  any  belief  in  Mohanimed's  words.  In  the 
fourtli  year  of  lus  mission,  however,  he  had  made  40  proselytes,  chiefly  slaves  and  peo 

f>le  from  the  lower  ranks;  and  now  first  some  verses  were  revealed  to  him,  commanaiug 
lim  to  come  forward  publicly  as  a  preacher,  and  to  defy  the  acorn  of  the  unbelievers. 
With  all  his  power  he  now  Inreighed  asidnat  the  primeval  superstition  of  the  Keccans, 
and  exhorted  them  to  a  pious  and  mora]  life,  and  to  the  belief  m  aa  oil-mighty,  all-wiee, 
everlasting,  indivisible,  all-just,  but  merciful  God,  who  had  chosen  him  as  he  had  chosen 
the  prophets  of  the  Bible  before  him,  so  to  teacli  mankind  that  they  should  escape  the 
punishments  of  hell,  and  inherit  everlasting  life.  God's  mercy— this  was  a  primitive 
<ioc-trine,  common  to  the  whole  east — was  principally  to  be  obtained  by  prayer,  fanting. 
-and  almsgiving.  The  belief  iu  the  sacrcdness  of  the  Kaaba  and  the  ceremonies  ot  the 
pilgrimage  was  loo  firmly  rooted  in  his  and  the  people's  minds  not  to  lio  receivt.-d  into 
the  new  creed;  but  certain  barbarous  habits  of  the  Bedouins,  such  as  the  killing  of  their 
new-born  daughters,  were  ruthlessly  condemned  by  Mohammed.  The  prohiuition  of 
certain  kinds  of  food  also  belongs  to  this  tlrst  period,  when  he  as  yet  entirety  stood 
under  tlie  influence  of  Judaism;  the  probibition  of  gambling,  usury,  etc.,  probably  Iielng 
of  a  somewhat  later  date.  AVhether  he  did  or  did  not  understand  the  art  of  writing  and 
reading  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  is  not  quite  clear;  certain  it  is  that  he  prc- 
tendeanol  to  know  it,  and  employed  the  services  of  amanuenses  for  his  Koranic  dicta, 
which  lit  flrst  consisted  merely  of  brief,  rhymed  sentences,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Arabic  soothsayers.  [Koran.]  The  Mecca ds  did  not  object  to  his  dohigs;  they  con- 
sidered him  a  common  "poet"  or  "soothsayn',"  who,  moreover,  was  not  In  hia  right 
■senses,  or  simply  a  liar.  Gradually,  liowcver,  as  the  number  of  his  converts  increa^, 
itiey  began  to  pay  more  and  more  attention  to  his  proceedings;  and  finally,  fearing  mostly 
for  the  sacreduess  of  Mecca,  which  the  new  doctrine  miglit  abolish,  thus  depriving  tbem 
•of  their  chief  glory  and  the  ample  revenues  of  the  pilgrimages,  they  rose  in  fierce  oppo- 
aitioD  against  the  new  prophet  and  his  adherents,  who  darea  "to  call  their  ancient  gods 
idols,  and  their  ancestors  fools."  Many  cS  the  con%'erted  slaves  and  freedmen  had  to 
undergo  terrible  punishments;  and  others  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
relatives  that  they  were  fain  to  revoke  their  creed;  so  that  the  prophet  himself  advised 
his  followers  to  cmiirmte  to  Abyssinia.  Mohammed  himself,  although  protected  by  the 
strong  arm  of  Abu  Talib.  was  yet  at  that  time  ao  low-spirited  and  fearful,  that  he  even 
raisea  the  idols,  which  hitherto  ho  had  represented  as  nought,  to  intermediate  beings 
'between  God  and  man~a  dictum,  however,  which  he  soon  revoked  as  an  inspiration  of 
Satan,  thereby  increasing  the  hatred  of  his  adversaries,  at  whose  head  stood  two  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  MachzQm,  Al-Walid  and  Abulbakam  Amr  (called  by  Mohanuned 
"  Fhther  ot  Foolnhness").  and  who  in  every  way  tried  to  throw  ridicule  on  him.  At  last 
it  became  necessaiy  that  he  should  be  put  beyond  the  reach  of  his  persecutorB,  and  Abu 
Talib  hid  him  in  a  fortified  castle  of  his  own  in  the  country.  Hamza,  his  uncle,  and 
■Omar,  formerly  a  bitter  enemy  of  Mohammed,  and  who  afterwards,  with  Mohammed  aud 
Abu  Bekr,  became  the  third  head  of  Islam,  continued  in  the  meantime  to  spread  the  new 
■doctrine.  The  Eorelsh  now  demanded  that  Mohammed  should  be  delivered  into  their 
bunds;  but  Abu  Talib  steadfastly  refused  to  comply  with  their  wishes;  a  feud  thereupon 
broke  ont  between  their  family  and  that  of  the  Uashemites,  and  Mohammed  and  all  the 
members  of  b\§  family,  except,  perhaps,  Abu  Lahab,  were  excommunicated.  After  the 
space  of  three  years, however,  the  "peace  party"  in  Mecca  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion, and  Mohammed  was  allowed  to  return.  X  great  grief  befell  him  at  this  time — bis 
fRithful  wife  Chadtdja  died,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  his  uncle  Abu  Talib,  and,  to  add  to 
his  misery,  the  vicissitudes  of  hia  career  had  reduced  him  by  this  time  to  poverty.  An 
-emigration  to  Talf,  where  he  sought  to  improve  his  position,  proved  a  failure;  it  wns 
with  great  difRciilty  that  he  escaped  with  his  bare  life.  During  this  epoch  he  had  the 
veil-known  dream  of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  in  the  heavens  on  the  hack  of  the 
Borak  (Mlraj),  the  relation  of  whi^  cMised  even  his  stanchest  adherents  to  smile  at  bis 
hallucination.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  TaXf  he  married  Bauds,  and  afterwaMs  so 
increased  the  number  of  his  wives  that  at  his  death  he  still  left  nine,  of  whom  Ayisliah. 
the  daughter  of  Abu  Bekr,  and  Hafsa,  the  dau^ter  of  Omar,  are  best  known.  In  the 
midst  of  his  vain  endeavors  to  find  a  hearing  in  his  own  city,  and  those  near  it,  be  suc- 
ceeded, during  a  pilgrimage,  in  converting  several  men  from  Medina,  whose  inhabitnnts 
had  l<ms  been  acciuitomed  to  hear  from  tlte  mouths  of  tlie  numerous  Jews  living  in  the 
■city  and  its  neighborhood  the  words  Revelation,  Prophecy.  God's  Word.  Messiah:  to  the 
Meccans  mere  sounds  without  any  meaning.  The  seed  sown  into  the  minds  of  these 
men  bore  a  fruitful  harvest.  The  next  pil^mage  brought  13.  and  the  third  more  than 
'70  adherents  to  the  new  faith  from  Medma,  and  witli  these  he  entered  Into  a  close 
^alliance.  Mohammed  now  conceived  the  plan  to  K(><?k  refuge  in  the  friendly  city  of 
Medina,  and  about  622  (10,  18.  or  15  years — according  to  the  different  traditions — after 
his  first  BSBuming  the  sacred  office)  he  fled  thither,  nboiit  100  families  of  his  faithful  flocit 
having  {vecedoo  him  some  time  tiefore,  accompanied  by  Abu  Bekr,  and  reached,  not 
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without  uan^r,  the  town,  called  thence  Medinat  Anoabi  (city  of  the  prophet),  or  Medina 
"  City,"  by  way  uf  emiDence:  and  from  this  flight,  or  rather  from  the  first  month  of  the 
next  Arabic  year,  dates  the  Mohammedan  era  [Heu jrah].  Now  everything  was  changed 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pnwliet  and  his  religion;  and  if  formerly  the  incidents  of  his  life 
are  shrouded  To  comparative  obacurity,  tliey  are,  from  this  date,  Icnowa  often  to  their 
most  insignificant  det^Is.  Formerly  a  despised  ' '  madman  or  impostor, "  he  now  assumed 
at  once  the  position  of  highest  judge,  lawgiver,  and  niler  of  tlie  city  and  two  most  pow- 
erful Arabic  tribes.  His  first  care  was  directed  towards  tlie  consolidation  of  the  new 
wo..'.liip,  and  the  inner  arrangements  in  the  congregation  of  his  flock;  his  next  chief 
I'lulcavoT  was  to  proselytize  the  numerous  Jews  who  inhabited  the  city,  to  whom, 
liesides  having  recdved  uieir  principal  dogmas  into  his  religion,  he  made  many  important 
concessions  also  in  the  outer  observances  of  Islam,  and  concluded  alliances  with  many 
of  their  trit>ea;  but  he  was  sorely  disappointed  in  his  hopes  to  convert  them.  They  ridi- 
culed his  pretension  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  so  enraged  him  by  their  instant  taunts  that 
lie  soon  abrogated  Ms  concessions,  and  became  their  bitterest  adversary  up  to  the  hour  of 
Ilia  death.  The  most  important  act  in  the  first  year  of  the  Hejjim  was  his  permission, 
to  go  to  war  with  the  enemies  of  Islam  in  the  name  of  Qod — a  kind  of  manifesto  chieflv* 
directed  agunst  the  Meccans.  Not  being  able  at  first  to  fight  his  enemies  in  open  flelUr 
he  endeavored  to  weaken  their  power  by  attacking  the  caravans  of  tlic  Koreish  ou  tlieir 
way  to  Syria.  Being  successful  enourii  to  disturb  their  trade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ta 
conclude  alliances  with  the  adjoining  Beiiouin  trilies,  he  at  last  dared  to  break  even  the 
peace  of  the  sacred  month  of  Rtidiab,  and  with  this  the  signal  to  open  warfare  w^as  given. 
A  battle,  the  first,  between  814  Huslenis  and  about  600  Meccans  was  fought  at  Badr,  ia 
the  second  year  of  the  Hegira;  the  former  gained  the  victory,  and  made  many  pris- 
oners. A  great  number  of  ^venturers  now  micked  to  Mohammed's  colors,  and  he  suc- 
c^rfuUy  condnued  hla  expeditions  against  the  Koreish  uid  the  Jewish  trlbra,  chiefly  tbe- 
Ben!  EeinukA,  whose  fortified  castles  he  took  after  a  long  siege.  Notwithstanding  a. 
severe  loss  which  he  suffered  in  the  battle  near  Oliod,  in  which  Tie  himself  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  his  power  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hcglra 
already  ho  was  able  to  proclaim  a  public  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Although  the  Meccans. 
did  not  allow  this  to  be  carried  out,  be  gained  the  still  greater  advantage  that  thev  con- 
cluded a  formal  peace  with  him,  and  thus  recognized  him  as  an  equal  power  and  oelllg- 
erent.  He  was  now  allowed  to  send  his  missionaries  all  over  Arabia,  and  even  beyond 
the  frontiers,  without  any  hindrance;  and  in  the  following  year  be  had  the  satisfaction 
of  celeliratlng  the  t^grinuige  for  three  days  undisturbed  at  Mecca.  Shortly  afterwards, 
daring  his  expeditions  against  the  Jews  of  Chailiar  and  Fadsk,  Mohammed  very  nearly- 
lost  hu  life:  a  Jewess,  Zainab  by  name,  a  relative  of  whom  had  fallen  in  the  fight  against 
him,  placed  a  poisoned  piece  of  roast  meat  before  him,  and  althoiieh  he  merely  tasted  it, 
he  yet,  up  to  his  death,  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.  His  missionaries  at  this 
time  began  to  carry  his  doctrines  abroad,  to  Chosroes  II.,  to  Heracliua,  to  the  king  of 
Abyssima,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  chiefs  of  several  Arabic  provinces.  Some 
received  the  new  gospel;  but  Chosrfi  Parvis,  the  king  of  Persia,  and  Amru  theOhas- 
nanide,  rejected  his  proposals  with  scorn,  and  the  latter  had  tlie  messenger  executed. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  first  war  between  the  ChristiAns  and  tlic  Moslems,  in  which 
the  latter  were  beaten  with  great  loss  bv  Araru.  The  Met-cuns  now  thought  the  long- 
desired  moment  of  revenge  at  hand,  and  broke  the  pence  bv  committing  several  acts  of 
violence  against  the  Cbuzaites.  the  allies  of  Mohammed.  The  latter,  however,  marched 
at  the  head  of  10,000  men  against  Mecca,  before  its  inhabitants  had  had  time  to  prepare 
for  tiie  siege,  took  it,  and  was  publicly  recognized  by  them  as  chief  and  prophet.  With 
this  the  victory  of  the  dew  religion  was  secured  in  Arabia.  While,  however,  employed 
in  destroying  all  traces  of  idoitary  in  the  besieged  city,  and  fixing  the  minor  laws  and 
ceremonies  of  the  true  faith,  Moliammed  heard  of  new  armies  which  several  warlike 
Arabic  tribes  marched  against  him,  and  which  were  concentrated  near  TaXf  (680).  Again 
he  was  victorious,  and  his  dominion  and  creed  extended  further  and  further  every  day. 
From  all  parts  flocked  the  deputations  to  do  homage  to  him  in  tlie  name  of  the  various 
tribes,  either  aa  the  messenger  of  Ood,  or  at  least  as  the  prince  of  Arabia,  and  the  year 
8  of  the  Hegira  was  therefore  called  the  year  of  the  deputations.  Once  more  lie  m^e 
most  extensive  preparationa  for  a  war  agunst  the  Byzanunes;  but  not  being  able  to  bring 
togethera  sufficient  army,  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  ttie  homage  of  a  few  minor  princes 
on  his  way  to  the  frontiers,  and  to  return  without  having  carried  out  his  intention. 
Towards  thsend  of  the  10th  year  of  tlieHegira  he, undertook,  at  the  head  of  at  least 
40,000  Moslems,  his  last  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  there  (on  the  mount  Arafat) 
instructed  them  in  all  the  important  laws  and  ordinances,  chiefly  of  the  pilgrimage;  and 
the  ceremonies  observed  by  him  on  that  occasion  were  fixed  for  all  times.  (Hajj.) 
He  u;ain  solemnly  exhorted  his  believers  to  righteousness  aud  piety,  and  chiefly  rocom- 
mended  them  to  protect  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  the  women,  and  to  alMtafn  from  usury. 

Returned  from  Mecca,  be  occupied  himself  again  with  the  carrying  out  of  ids  expe- 
dition against  Syria,  but  fell  dangerously  ill  very  soon  after  his  return.  One  nignt, 
while  suffering  from  an  attack  of  »ver,  he  went  to  the  cemetery  of  Medina,  and  prayed 
and  wept  upon  the  tombs,  praising  the  dead,  and  wishing  that  he  himself  might  soon  be 
delivered  from  the  storms  of  this  world.  For  a  few  more  days  he  went  about;  at  last, 
too  weak  fortlier  to  visit  hJs  wives,  he  chose  the  house  of  Ayeihah,  tituated  near  a 
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mosque,  as  his  abode  during  hia  sickoess.  Be  contiaued  to  take  part  in  the  public  pray- 
«ra  as  long  as  he  could ;  unm  at  last,  feeling  that  his  hour  had  come,  ho  onoe  more  preached 
to  the  people,  recommending  Abu  Bekr  and  Usma,  tlie  sou  of  Zaid,  as  the  generals 
-whom  he  had  chosen  for  the  army.  He  then  asked,  like  Moses,  vrhether  he  had  wronged 
any  one,  and  read  to  them  passages  from  the  Koran,  preparing  the  minds  of  his  hear^ 
for  his  death,  and  exliorting  them  to  peace  among  thcmBelves,  and  to  strict  obedience 
to  the  tenets  of  the  faith.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  asked  for  writing  materials,  proba- 
bly in  order  to  fix  a  successor  to  his  office  as  chief  of  the  faithful ;  but  Omar,  fearmg  he 
jnl^t  chose  Ali.  while  he  himself  incUned  to  Abu  Bekr,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  far- 
nished  with  them.  In  his  last  wanderines  he  only  spoke  of  angels  and  heaven.  He 
'died  in  the  lap  of  Areshah,  about  noon  of  Monday  the  12th  (Uth)  of  the  third  month,  in 
the  year  11  of  the  Hegira  (8th  cf  June,  633).  His  death  caused  au  immense  excitement 
and  distress  amone  the  faithful,  and  Omar,  who  himself  would  not  believe  in  it,  tried  to 
persuade  the  people  of  his  still  being  alive.  But  Abu  Bekr  said  to  the  assembled  multi- 
tude: "Whoever  among  you  has  served  Mohammed,  let  him  know  that  Mohammed  is 
dead;  buthe  who  has  served  the  Ood  of  Mohammed,  let  him  continue  iu  his  service,  for 
he  is  still  alive,  and  never  dies."  While  his  corpse  was  yet  uuburied,  tlie  quarrels  about 
Ids  successor,  whom  ho  bad  not  definitively  been  able  to  appoint,  commenced;  and 
Anally  Abu  Bekr  received  Uie  homage  of  the  principal  Moslems  at  M«iina.  Mohammed 
was  uien  buried  in  the  night  from  the  9th  to  the  10th  of  June,  after  long  diacussiona,  in 
the  house  of  Ayeshah,  wltere  he  had  died,  and  which  afterwards  becune  part  of  the 
adjoining  mosque. 

This,  in  briefest  outline,  is  Mohammed's  career.  We  have  not  been  able  to  dwell,  as 
we  could  have  wished  to  do,  with  any  length,  either  On  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
lus  inner  life,  which  preceded  and  accoptpanied  his  "  prophetic  "  course,  nor  on  the  put 
which  idolatry,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  his  own  reflection  respectively,  bore  in  the 
formation  of  his  religion;  nor  liave  we  been  able  to  trace  the  process  uv  which  his 
"  mission  "  grew  upon  him,  as  it  were,  and  he,  from  a  simple  admouisher  oi  his  family, 
'b»2iuno  the  founder  of  a  faith  to  which  now  above  130,000,000  are  said  to  adhere.  The 
articles  Eoban  and  Moha-mhkdanisu  contain  some  further  details  on  his  doctrine  and  its 
history.  We  have,  iu  addition  to  the  few  observations  on  the  points  indicated  at  the 
beginning,  only  to  reiterate  tliat  a  man  of  Mohammed's  extraordinary  powers  and  gifts 
is  not  to  be  Judged  by  a  modern  commonplace  standard;  and  that  the  manners  and 
morals  of  his  own  time  and  country  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  are  far 
from  overrating  his  character.  He  was  at  times  deceitful,  cuniung,  even  revengeful 
and  cowardly;  and  generally  addicted  beyond  limit  to  sensuality.  But  all  this  does  not 
justify  the  savage  and  silly  abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  his  name  for  centuries  by 
Ignorance  and  ^naticism.  Not  only  his  public  station  as  prophet,  preacher,  and  prince, 
but  also  his  private  character,  his  amiability,  his  faithfulness  toward  friends,  his  tender- 
ness toward  his  family,  and  the  frequent  readiness  to  fornve  an  enemy,  besides  tlie 
extreme  simplicity  of  bis  domestic  life  (he  lived,  when  already  in  full  power,  in  a  miser- 
able hut,  mended  bis  own  clothes,  and  freed  all  his  slaves),  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation ;  and  to  do  him  full  justice,  his  melancholic  temperament,  his  nervousness,  often 
bordering  on  frenzy,  and  whidi  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  suicide,  and  his  being  a  poet 
of  the  highest  order,  with  all  the  weaknesses  of  a  poet  developed  to  excess,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Altogether,  his  mind  contained  the  strangest  mixture  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
truth  and  error.  Although  his  self-chosen  mission  was  the  abolition  of  superstition,  he 
yet  believed  in  Jins,  omens,  charms,  and  dreams,  and  this  is  an  additional  reason  against 
the,  as  we  said,  now  generally  abandoned  notion  tltat  he  was  a  vulgar  designer,  who  by  no 
means  deceivra  himself  about  tliose  revelations  which  he  preluded  to  have  received. 
And  however  much  the  religion  of  Islam  may,  rightly  or  wrongly,  be  considered  the  bone 
and  prime  cause  of  the  rottenness  of  eastern  states  and  nations  in  our  day,  it  must,  in  the 
first  place,  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  necessarily  Islam  which  has  caused  tlie  corrup- 
tion, as  indeed  its  ethics  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  highest  order;  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  Mohammed  is  not  to  be  made  responsible  for  all  the  errors  of  his  successors 
Take  him  all  in  all,  the  history  of  humanity  has  seen  few  more  eai'uest,  noble,  and  sin- 
cere "prophets'— using  the  word  prophet  In  the  broad  human  sense  of  (we irredstlbly 
impelled  by  an  inner  power  to  admonish,  and  to  teach,  and  to  utter  austere  and  sublime 
truths,  the  full  purport  of  which  is  often  unknown  to  himself.' 

The  most  important  European  biographies  of  Mohammed  are  those  of  Siveinger. 
Weil,  Muir,  NOldeke,  Reinaud.    See  also  Koran,  Mohammedan isu,  Sunka. 

KOEAMMED,  the  name  of  four  sultans  of  Turkey,  of  whom  the  most  noted  is 
MoRAMM&D  II. ,  sumamed  Bvjuk  or  The  Great,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople.  lie 
was  bom  at  Adrianople  in  1430.  and  succeeded  his  father  Amurath  II.,  in  1450.  His 
first  acts  were  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers,  and  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  in 
Karaman.  Having  thus  secured  himself  on  the  throne,  he  twnt  alt  his  cner^es  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  project  which  had  always  been  kept  prominently  in  view  by 
bis  predecessors — the  capture  of  Constantinople.  This  city  was  now  the  sole  remnant  of 
the  once  mighty  empire  of  the  Ctesars;  and  after  more  than  a  year  spent  In  preparations, 
Mohammed  commenced  the  siej^  April  6,  1453,  with  an  anny  of  358.000  men,  and  a  fleet 
of  820  vuBSels.   The  Greeks,  aided  by  a  gallant  band  of  2,000  strangers,  under  Qiaa 


Justinisot,  a  noble  Qenoese,  long  maintained  an  obstinate  resistance.  On  tbe  morhiog 
of  May  29,  a  combined  attack  was  made  by  land  and  sea  without  succesa;  but  the  retire- 
ment from  the  rampartB  of  Justlniani,  who  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  despaired 
of  a  successful  defense,  caused  a  panic  among  his  followers,  and  the  simaltaneous  ch&rge 
of  a  chosen  body  of  janizaries,  with  Hahommed  himself  at  their  head,  was  IrreaiBtible. 
■ConstaoUDe  III.  died  in  the  breach,  and  tbe  Turks  poured  in  over  his  corpse  to  plunder 
and  devastate  his  capital.  Mohammed  now  tranaierred  the  seat  of  his  government  to 
-Constantinople,  and  souglit  to  win  back  the  inhabitants  by  promising  tbem  tbe  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  He  next  reduced  the  kingdoms  of  Morea  and  Trsl^zond. 
offshoots  of  the  Qreek  emidre,  obtained  possesion  of  Berria  on  the  death  of  its  last 
prince,  and  made  formidable  preparations  for  the  invadon  of  Hungair.  Belgrade' was 
^e  first  point  of  attack;  and  with  100.000  men,  supported  b;  a  fleet  of  800  shins  on  the 
Danube,  Mohammed  sat  down  before  its  walls.  The  enormous  ordnance  which  had 
-done  such'  good  service  at  Constantinople,  were  employed  to  batter  the  ramparts ;  but  the 
valor,  skill,  and  activity  of  the  defenders  foiled  his  utmost  efforts.  John  Hunyadv  (q.v.), 
who,  with  5,000  chosen  troops,  had  re-enforced  tbe  ^rrison,  destroyed  or  captured  all  his 
vessels,  and  soon  after,  by  a  sudden  sally,  defeated  his  army,  and  carried  off  the  battering- 
train,  compelling  him  to  raise  the  si^,  Aug.  6,  1456.  His  next  enterprise  was  tlie 
invasion  of  Epirus,  where  Scanderberg  had  hitherto  sucoeasfuUy  defied  the  sultan's 
power.  Three  Turkish  armies  were  destroyed  in  rapid  Buceesaion,  and  a  fourth  and  fifth 
under  Mohammed  himself  met  with  no  greater  success;  but  the  death  of  the  gallant 
Epirote,  in  1467,  removed  the  only  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  sultan's  plans,  and 
Epirus  was  forthwith  annexed  to  "rurkey.  The  latter  half  of  Mohammed's  reign  was 
also  fruitful  in  important  achievements,  but  our  space  will  permit  only  a  cursorv  notice 
of  them.  He  reduced  the  khan  of  the  Crimea  to  the  condition  of  a  vassal,  depHved  the 
Oenoese  of  Cafb,  and  the  Venetians  of  Friuli,  Istria,  Negn^Mmt,  and  Lemnos;  but  the 
kniriits  of  St.  John  repeUed  him  from  Rhodes,  and  the  veneUans  from  Bcodra.  He 
earned  his  arms  into  Italy,  and  took  Otranto,  but  died  in  1481  at  Nicomedia,  while  on 
the  way  to  join  his  son  Bajazet,  who  was  warring  with  the  Persians  and  Egyptians.  His 
frequent  contests  with  the  former  of  these  nations  had  always  interfered  very  much  with 
the  successful  prosecution  of  bis  designs  of  conquest  in  Euro^.  Mohammed  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  abilities;  he  was  brave,  eolerpriamg,  and  sagacious;  nor  was  he  deficient 
in  learning,  for  he  spoke  four  languages  fluently,  was  well  versed  in  f^ography,  ancient 
history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  was  practically  acciuainted  with  the  fine  arts.  But 
the  brilliancy  of  his  career,  and  tlie  occaslonid  generosl^  and  ereu  magnanimity  whloh 
he  showed,  cannot  oblitenrte  the  recollection  of  tliose  acts  of  cruelty  ana  treadteiy  which 
have  Justly  branded  him  as  tbe  most  ruthless  tyrant  of  tbe  house  of  Oaman.  As  the 
founder  of  the  Turkish  power  In  Europe,  his  memorj  has  always  been  revered  by 
the  Turks. 

MOHAMMED  lY.,  1643^;  b.  Tuifeer;  succeeded  his  father,  Ibrahim  I.,  in  1648. 
He  possessed  little  capacity  for  power,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  chase.  He  was 
fortunate  in  having  as  successive  grand  viziers  two  men  of  extraordinary  talents — the 
Albanian  Mohammed  Knprili  or  Kuperli,  and  his  son,  Ahmed  Euprili.  Moliammed 
Kuprili  promptly  quelled  tbe  disturbances  which  prevailed  throughout  the  empire  at 
Ibrahim's  death,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  Venice  which  had  been  begun  by  Ibrahim. 
The  Turkish  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Venetians  in  tbe  archipelago  in  1661,  and,  five 
Tears  later,  another  Turkish  fleet  was  completely  destroyed  by  them.  In  16S7  the 
Turks  retook  Lemnos  and  Tenedos.  In  1660  war  was  declared  with  Austria;  the 
Turkish  army,  after  a  successful  campaign  in  Hungary,  was  at  length  badly  defeated  in 
1664  by  the  combined  forces  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  In  1661  Ahmed  Kuprili 
succeeded  his  father  as  vizier,  and  continued  the  war  with  Venice.  He  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Candia  In  1867,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  in  1669.  A  treaty  of  jwace  was 
negotiated  between  the  two  states  at  once.  In  1672  Mohammed  IV.  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  and  invaded  Poland,  but  was  badly  defeated  Ibe  next  year  by  John 
Sobieski,  and  in  1676  Poland  was  granted  a  treaty  of"^  peace.  In  1683  Turkey  declared 
war  against  Austria  upon  the  occaidon  of  a  revolt  in  Hungary,  and  in  1688  Kara 
Mustapha,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  The  imperial  amy  had 
fled  from  the  city,  whirh  was  on  tbe  point  of  capitulating,  when  it  was  relieved  by  an 
army  under  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  John  Sobieski,  who  defeated  the  Turks,  whose 
position  crew  everv  day  more  precarious.  Another  alliance  was  formed  against  them 
between  Venice,  (Jermany.  Russia,  and  Poland.  In  1687  Charles  of  Lorraine  defeated 
file  Turkisli  army,  whicli  suffered  heavy  losses,  at  Mohacs,  and  soon  after  Tranqrlvania 
and  other  Danubian  provinces  fell  away  from  Turkey.  Late  in  1687  a  mutiny  broke  out 
In  the  Turkish  army  before  Belgrade;  the  trooi)s  marched  upon  Constantinople,  deprived 
Mohammed  IV.  of  his  throne,  and  made  his  brother  sultan  as  Solyman  III.  Moham- 
med IV.  was  imprisoned  (luring  the  rest  of  his  life. 

HOSAWBSAnnC,  the  religion  founded  by  Mohammed,  or,  according  to  him,  the 
only  orthodox  creed  existing  from  the  Iteginning  of  the  world,  and  preached  by  al!  the 
prophets  ever  since  Adam.  It  i.s  al^  called  Ii»Iam,  resignation,  entire  submission  to  the 
will  and  precepts  of  Ood.  In  its  exclusively  dogmatical  or  theoretical  part,  it  Is  Imdn. 
fldtb;  in  its  practical,  IHn,  reli^on  (by  way  of  eminence).  The  fundamental  principl«!S 
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of  the  former  are  contained  in  the  two  articles  of  belief:  "There  is  no  God  bat  God;  and 
Moliammed  is  God's  apostle."  The  Mohammedan  docrine  of  God's  nature  and  attiibutee- 
coincides  with  the  Cbristian,  in  so  far  as  he  is  by  both  taught  to  be  the  Creator  of  all 
thin^  in  heaven  and  earth,  who  rules  and  preserves  all  wings,  without  beginning, 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  full  of  mercy.  Yet,  according  to  the  Moham- 
medun  belief,  he  has  no  offsprmg:  "He  begetteth  not.  nor  is  he  besotten."  Nor  ia  Jeflus- 
called  anything  but  a  prophet  and  apostle,  although  his  birth  is  said  to  have  been  due  to- 
a  miraculous  divine  operation;  and  aa  the  Koran  superseded  tide  Gospel,  so  Mohammed, 
Christ.  The  crucifixion  is  said  to  have  been  executed  upon  another  person,  Christ- 
biiviag  been  taken  up  unto  God  before  the  decree  was  carried  out.  He  will  come  again 
upon  the  eartli,  to  establish  everywhere  the  Moslem  religion,  and  to  be  a  sign  of  the- 
coining  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Next  to  the  belief  in  God,  that  in  angels  forms  a- 
promineut  dogma.  Created  of  Are,  and  endowed  with  a  kind  at  uucorporcal  bod^,  they 
stand  between  Qod  and  man,  adoiioK  or  waiting  upon  the  former,  or  interceding  for 
and  guarding  the  latter.  The  four  chief  angels  are  "The  Holy  Spirit,"  or  "Angel  of 
Revelation" — Gabriel;  the  special  protector  and  guardian  of  the  Jews — Michael;  the 
"  An^l  of  Death" — Azrael  (Raphael,  in  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  Barnabas);  and  Israfil 
— Unel,  whose  office  it  will  be  to  sound  the  trumpet  at  tlie  resurrection.  It  wilt  hardly 
be  necessary,  after  what  we  said  under  Mohammed,  to  point  out,  in  every  individual 
instance,  bow  most  of  his  "religious"  notloos  were  taken  almost  bodily  from  the  Jewish 
legends;  his  angelology,  however,  the  Jews  had  borrowed  themselves  from  the  Peruans. 
onlj  altering  Xhe  names,  and,  in  a  few  caaea,  the  offices  of  the  chief  angelic  dignitaries. 
Besides  angels,  there  are  good  and  evil  genii,  tlie  chief  of  the  latter  being  Iblis  (despair), 
once  called  Azazil,  who,  refusing  to  pay  homage  to  Adam,  was  rejected  hy  God.  Tbes& 
Jin  are  of  a  grosser  fabric  than  angels,  and  subject  to  death.  They,  too,  have  different 
names  and  offices  (Peri,  fairies;  Div,  giants;  Takvins,  fates,  etc.),  and  are,  in  almost- 
every  respect,  like  the  Shedim  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrasb.  A  further  point  of  belief  i.^ 
that  in  certain  God-given  scriptures,  revealed  successively  to  the  dinerenl  prophets. 
Four  only  of  the  ori^ial  104  saerod  books:  viz.,  the  Pentateuch,  Ute  Psalms,  tho  Qoepel. 
and  the  Koran,  are  said  to  have  survived;  the  three  former,  however,  in  a  mutilated  and 
falsified  condition.  Besidea  these,  a  cert^n  apocryphal  gospel,  attributed  to  St.  Barna- 
bas, and  the  writings  of  Daniel,  together  wi^  those  of  a  few  other  prophets,  are  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Moslems,  but  not  as  canonical  books.  The  number  of  prophets,  sent  at 
various  times,  is  stated  variously  at  between  200,000  and  800,000,  among  whom  818  were 
apostles,  and  six  were  specially  commissioned  to  proclaim  new  laws  and  dispensations, 
which  abrogated  the  preceding  ones.  Tliese  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus, 
and  Mohammed— -the  last  the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  the  propagator  of  the  floal  dhspen- 
aation.  The  belief  in  the  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment  is  the  next  article  of  futh. 
The  dead  are  received  in  their  graves  by  an  angel  announcing  the  coming  of  the  two 
examiners,  Monker  and  Nakir,  who  put  auestions  to  the  corpse  respecting  his  belief  in 
God  and  Mohammed,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  answers,  either  torture  or  com- 
fort iiim.  This  again  is  the  Jewish  "  Chibbut  hakkeber,"  the  beating  of  the  grave,  a 
hyperbolical  description  of  the  sufferings  during  the  intermediate  state  afier  death 
(purgatory).  The  sout,  awaitinj:;  the  general  resurrection,  enters  according  to  its  rank, 
either  immediately  into  paradise  (prophets),  or  partakes,  in  the  shape  of  a  greca 
bird,  of  tbe  delights  of  the  abode  of  bliss  (martyrs),  or — in  the  case  of  common 
believers — is  supposed  either  to  stay  near  the  grave,  or  to  be  with  Adam  in 
tbe  lowest  heaven,  or  to  remain  either  in  the  well  of  Zem-Zem,  or  in  the 
trumpet  of  the  resurrection.  According  to  others,  it  rests  in  the  sliapc  of  a  wiiiie 
bird  under  tbe  throne  of  God.  Tbe  souls  of  the  infidels  dwell  in  a  certain  well  in  Ibe 
province  of  Hadramaut  (Heb.  Chambers  of  Death),  or,  being  first  offered  to  henvcQ, 
then  offered  ta  earth,  and  rejected  by  either,  subject  to  unspeakable  tortures  until  the 
day  of  resurrection.  Concerning  the  latter,  great  discrepancy  reigns  among  the  Moliam- 
medan  tlieologians.  HohaiqmM  himself  seems  to  have  held  that  both  soul  and  body 
will  be  raised,  and  the  "  Bone  Luz"  of  the  Jewish  Ha^adah  was  by  him  transformed 
into  the  bone  At  Ajb,  the  rump-bone,  which  will  remain  uncorrupted  till  the  last  day. 
and  from  which  the  whole  Iwdy  will  spring  anew,  after  a  forty  days'  rain.  Among  ihe 
signs  by  which  the  approach  of  the  last  day  may  be  known — nearly  all  taken  from  tbe 
tegeodary  part  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  where  tbe  signs  of  the  coming  of  tbe  Mesi^iiili 
are  enumerated — are  the  decay  of  faith  among  men,  the  advancing  of  the  meanest  {ter- 
sons  to  highest  dignities,  wars,  seditions,  and  tumults,  and  consequent  dire  distress,  so 
that  a  man,  passing  anoUier's  grave,  shall  a&y:  "Would  to  God  I  were  In  his  place  I" 
Cert^n  provinces  shall  revolt,  and  the  buildings  of  Medina  shall  reach  to  Yaliftb. 
Again :  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  west,  tlie  Beast  will  appear,  Constantinople  will  be  taken 
by  the  descendants  of  Isaac,  the  Antichrist  will  come  and  be  killed  by  Jesus  at  Lud. 
"niere  will  further  take  place,  a  war  with  the  Jews,  Gog  and  Magog's  (Jajug  nnd 
Majuj's)  eruption,  a  great  smoke,  an  eclipse,  the  Mohammedans  will  return  to  idolatry, 
a  great  treasure  will  oe  found  in  the  Euphrates,  tbe  Kaaba  will  be  destroyed  by  the  Etlii- 
opians,  beasts  and  inanimate  things  will  speak,  and  finally,  a  wind  will  sweep  away  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  faith,  even  If  equal  only  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  so  that  the 
world  shall  be  left  in  ignorance.  The  ttme  of  the  resurrection  even  Hobammed  oould 
net  learn  from  GalMiel :  it  is  a  mystery.   Three  blasts  will  announce  it;  that  of  constei^ 
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natioD,  of  such  terrible  powers  that  mothers  shall  neglect  the  babes  on  their  bre&std, 
lad  that  beavea  and  earth  will  melt;  Uiat  of  exaniiDatioD,  which  will  aoDihilate  alt 
ibiogs  and  1)eingi>,  even  the  angel  of  death,  aaye  paradise  and  hell,  and  their  inhabitants; 
and  fortr  Tears  later,  that  of  resurrection,  when  all  men,  Mohammed  first,  dull  have 

their  souls  breathed  into  their  reatoied  bodies,  and  wit)  sleep  In  their  sepulchers  uaUl  the 
final  doom  has  been  passed  upon  them.  The  day  of  judgment,  lasting  from  one  to  fifty 
thousand  years,  will  call  up  angels,  genii,  men,  and  animals.  The  trial  over,  the 
righteous  will  enter  paradise,  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  wicked  will  pass  to  the  left,  into 
bell;  both,  however,  have  first  to  go  over  the  bridge  Al  Siiftt,  laid  over  tlie  midst  of  bell, 
anil  finer  than  a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword,  and  beset  with  thorns  on 
either  side.  The  righteous  will  proceed  on  their  path  with  ease  and  swiftness,  but  the 
wicked  will  fall  down  headlong  to  hell  below— a  placedlvided  into  seven  stories  or  apart* 
meats,  respectively  assigned  to  Mohammedans,  Jews,  Cllrl8tian^  SaUans,  Mafftans, 
idotateis,  and — tlie  lowest  of  all — to  the  hypocrites,  who,  outwantly  professing  a  religion, 
in  reality  had  none.  The  degrees  of  pain — chiefly  consisting  in  intense  heat  and  coM — 
vary;  but  the  Mohammedans,  and  all  those  who  professed  the  unity  of  Qod,  will  finally 
be  released,  while  unbelievers  and  idolaters  will  be  condemned  to  eternal  punishmeut. 
I^radise  is  divided  from  bell  by  a  partition  (Orf),  In  whidi  a  certain  number  of  half- 
sainis  will  And  place.  The  bmsed,  desUned  for  the  abodes  of  eternal  delMit  (Jannat 
Aden.  Heb.  Qan  Eden) — of  which  it  is,  however,  not  quite  certain  whether  it  Is  created 
already — will  first  drink  of  the  pond  of  the  prophet,  which  is  supplied  from  the  rivers 
of  pantdise,  whiter  than  milk,  and  more  odoriferous  than  musk.  Arrived  at  one  of  Uie 
ei^ht  gates,  they  will  be  met  by  beautiful  youths  and  angels;  and  their  degree  of  right- 
i-ousness  {prophets,  religious  teachers,  martyrs,  believers)  will  procure  for  them  the  cor- 
re^nding  degree  of  hiippioess.  It  ma^,  however,  not  be  superfluous  to  add  that, 
according  to  the  Mohammedan  doctrine,  it  is  not  a  person's  .good  works  or  merits  which 
^ain  his  admittance,  but  solely  Gkxl's  mercy;  also,  that  the  poor  will  enter  paradise  Ave 
luodred  years  before  the  rich;  and  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  hell  are 
vomen.  As  to  the  various  felicities  which  await  the  pious  (and  of  which  there  are  about 
a  hundred  degrees),  they  are  a  wild  conglomeration  of  Jewisli,  Cliristian,  Magtan,  and 
other  fancies  on  the  subject,  to  which  the  prophet's  own  exceedingly  sensual  imu^ination 
has  added  very  considerably.  Feasting  tn  the  most  gorgeous  and  delicious  variety,  the 
most  costly  and  brilliant  garments,  odors,  and  music  of  the  most  ravishing  nature,  and 
above  all,  the  enjoyment  of  the  Hflr  Al  Oyfin,  the  Uack-eycd  daughters  of  para- 
dise, cre^ed  of  pure  mnsk,  and  free  from  all  the  bodily  weakneseea  of  the  female  sex, 
are  held  out  as  a  reward  to  the  commonest  InhaMtaDta  of  paradise,  who  will  always 
temain  in  the  full  vigor  of  their  youth  end  manhood.*  For  Uiose  deserving  a  higlier 
degree  of  recompense,  rewards  will  be  prepared,  of  a  purely  spiritoal  kind — i.e.,  the 
"beholding  of  Ckxl's  face"  (Shechinah)  by  night  and  by  day.  A  separate  abode  of  hap- 
piness will  nlso  be  reserved  for  women,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  manner 
of  their  enjoyment.  That  they  are  not  of  a  prominently  spiritual  nature  is  clear  from 
the  story  of  the  prophet  and  the  old  woman.  The  latter  solicited  Mohammed  to  inter- 
cede with  Ood  that  she  micht  be  admitted  into  paradise,  whereupon  he  replied  that  old 
women  were  not  allowed  in  paradise,  which  dictum— causing  her  to  weep-^e  further 
explained  by  saying  that  they  would  first  be  made  young  again.  Tlie  last  of  the  prvcepts 
of  pure  faith  taught  by  Mohammedanism,  is  the  full  and  unconditional  sutHninston  to 
God's  decree  [Islam],  and  the  predestination  of  good  and  evil,  which  is  found,  from  the 
benaning,  inscribed  on  a  "  preserved  table."  Not  only  a  man's  fortunes,  but  his  deeds, 
and,  consequently,  his  future  reward  or  punishment,  are  irrevocably,  and  thus  unavoid- 
ably, pre-oraained  (fate) :  a  doctrine  which  is  not,  however,  taken  Hfcmlly  by  all  Mos- 
lems, but  which  has  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  Islam,  by  Inspiring 
its  champions  with  the  greatest  indifference  and  contempt  for  tlie  dangers  of  wtufare; 
their  destiny  being  immutably  fixed,  under  any  circumstances. 

Thus  far,  briefly,  the  Iman,  dogmatical  or  theoretical  {rart  of  Islam.  The  Din,  or 
practical  part,  which  contains  the  ritual  and  moral  laws,  inculcates  as  the  chief  duties 
the  following  four:  prayer,  alms-giving,  fasting,  and  pil^mage. 

Prayer,  "the  key  of  paradise,"  comprises  nlso  certam  religious  purifications,  as  the 
most  necessary  preparations  to  the  former.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  the  Ohu$l,  or  total 
immersion  oi  the  body,  required  as  a  reli^ous  ceremonv,  some  special  occasions; 
and  the  Wu(l6,  a  partial  ablution,  to  be  performed  immeduttcly  before  the  prayer.  This 
is  of  primary  Importance,  and  consists  of  the  washing  of  hands,  face,  cars,  and  fi-et  up  to 
the  ankles — a  proceeding  generally  accompanied  at  each  stage  by  corresponding  pious 


■  "The  whole  earth  wll]  be  as  one  loaf  ot  bread,  which  Ood  will  reach  to  them  like  a  cake;  for 
meat  tbej  wilt  have  the  ox  Bal&m  and  the  fish  NQn,  the  lobes  of  wbcwe  Hvera  will  sufllce  KCTen^ 
Uiousand  men.  Every  believer  will  have  elehtv  thousand  Rervants,  and  ai>venty-two  (rirla  of  pAradffie, 
besMes  his  own  former  wives,  tf  he  should  wish  for  these,  aod  a  lar^  tent  of  peans.  Jacinths,  and 
emeralds:  three  hundred  dishes  of  gold  itball  be  set  before  each  foieat  at  once,  and  the  lant  morsel 
1*111  be  as  grateful  as  the  dnt.  wine  will  be  permitted,  and  will  flow  cnpiouHly,  without  Inebriating. 
Ine  rtghteous  will  be  clothed  in  the  most  predous  tiilka  and  gold,  and  win  be  crawned  with  crowns  of 
the  most  resplendent  pearld  and  Jewels.  If  they  desire  children,  they  Hball  beget  them,  and  see  them 
now  op  within  au  hour.  Betides  the  ravUUng  songs  of  the  aagel  Israfll  and  the  dauKhters  of  para- 
oiae,  ttie  veij  trees  will,  bv  the  rurtllng  of  their  txragha,  the  clangliig  cHf  bells  suspended  from  them, 
and  the  clashing  of  their  fruits,  whieb  are  pearls  aaifaiiMraldi^  make  sweetest  muida" 
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sentences,  and  concluded  by  the  recital  of  the  97ta  chapter  of  the  Koran.  In  the  case  of 
■water  being  beyond  reach,  dry  dust  or  sand  may  supply  its  place.  "  The  practice  of 
religion  being  founded  on  cleanliness,"  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  believer  himself  should 
be  purified,  but  even  the  ground  or  the  carpet  upon  which  he  prays  must  be  as  clean  as 
possible,  and  the  use  of  a  special  prayer-carpet  (Seggadeh)  is  therefore  recommended. 
£very  Mohammedan  is  obliged  to  pray  five  times  in  the  space  of  every  twenty-four 
liouro.  The  prayer  (Salah)  itself  consista  partly  of  extracts  from  the  revealed  book,  the 
Koran  (Fard),  partly  of  pieces  ordained  by  the  prophet  without  allegation  of  a  divine 
onler  (Sunnah).  The  first  time  of  prayer  commences  at  the  Maglirib,  or  about  aunaet;  the 
.-.jcond,  at  tlie  Eshe,  or  nightfall;  the  tliird,  at  the  Subh,  or  daybreak;  the  fourth,  at  the 
X)ulir,  or  about  noon;  the  fifth,  at  the  Aar,  or  afternoon.  The  believers  are  not  to  com- 
mence their  prayers  exactly  at  sunrise,  or  noon,  or  sunset,  lest  they  might  be  confounded 
■with  the  infidel  sun -worshipers.  These  several  times  of  prayer  are  announced  by  the 
Hijeddins  (q.T.)  from  the  minarets  or  madnehs  of  the  mosques.  Their  chant,  budk  to  a 
■  very  simple  but  aolemn  melody,  sounds  harmoniously  and  sonorously  down  tlie  ud^t 
of  the  mosque,  through  the  midday  din  and  roar  of  the  cities,  but  its  impression  is  oue 
of  the  most  strikingly  poetical  iu  the  stillness  of  night;  so  much  so,  uiat  even  many 
Europeans  cannot  help  congratulating  the  prophet  on  his  preferring  the  human  voice 
to  either  the  Jewish  trumpet-caJl  of  the  time  of  the  Temple,  or  the  Christian  cburch- 
liells.  The  day-call  (the  Adan)  consists  chiefly  of  the  confession  of  faith  (God  is  mosl 
great — Moliammed  is  God's  apostle — come  to  prayer,  come  to  security)  repeated  several 
times;  the  uight-calls  (Ula.  the  first;  Ebed,  the  second),  destined  for  persons  who  de- 
sire to  perfonn  supererogatory  acts  of  devotion,  are  much  longer.  The  believer  often 
changes  iiis  posture  during  his  prayers;  and  a  certain  number  of  such  inclinations  of 
bead  and  knees,  prostrations,  etc.,  is  called  a  Rekah.  It  is  also  necessaTTthat  the  face  of 
the  w^orshiper  should  be  turned  toward  the  Kibleh,  in  the  direction  of  Mecca  (q.v.),  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  mosque  marking  that  direction  being  distinguished  by  a  niche 
(Mehrab).  All  sumptuous  and  pompous  apparel  is  laid  aside  before  the  believer 
approaches  the  sacred  place;  and  the  extreme  solemnity  and  decorum,  the  unaffected 
Jiumility,  the  real  and  all-absorbing  devotion  which  pervades  it,  have  been  unanimously 
Jield  up  as  an  example  to  other  creeds.  Women,  although  not  strictly  forbidden  to  enter 
the  mosque,  yet  are  not  practically  allowed  to  pray  there,  lest  their  presence  might  lie 
hurtful  to  true  devotion.  Besides  these  prayers,  there  are  others  ordained  for  special 
occasions,  as  on  a  pilgrimage,  before  a  battle,  at  funerals,  during  an  eclipse,  etc.  That 
the  Moslems  do  not  pray  toMohammed,  but  simply  itnplore  his  intercession,  as  they  do 
that  of  the  numerous  saints,  the  relatives  of  the  prophet,  and  the  first  propagators  of 
Islam,  need,  after  what  we  said  under  Mohauurd,  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.   For  the 

SrticulaiB  of  the  service  io  Uie  mosque,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  heading.    It  may 
remained  in  passing,  that  Mohammedanism  lias  no  clergy  in  our  sense  of  the  wonj^ 
the  civil  and  religious  law  being  l>ound  up  in  one.   See  also  Hollah.  Hum. 

Tfcxt  in  Importance  stands  the  duty  of  giving  alms.  These  are  twofold — ^legal 
(Zckah)  and  voluntary  (Sadakah;  Heb.  Zedakab,  piety,  righteousness);  but  the  former, 
once  collected  by  the  sovereign,  and  applied  to  pious  uses,  has  now  been  practically  abro- 
gated. The  Sadakah  is,  accoriling  to  tlie  law,  to  be  given  once  every  year,  of  cattle, 
money,  corn,  fruits,  and  wares  sold,  at  about  the  rate  of  from  two  and  a  lialf  up  to 
twenty  per  cent.  Bewdes  these,  it  is  usual  to  bestow  a  measure  of  provisions  upon  the 
poor,  at  the  end  of  the  sacred  month  of  Ramad&n. 

The  duty  of  fasting  follows.  [Fasts.]  During  the  whole  month  of  Kamadfin,  f^.e 
Moslem  is  commandea  to  refrain  from  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  smelling  perfum';8, 
batliiug,  and  every  unnecessary  indulgence  in  worldly  pleasure,  from  daybreak  Uiitil 
sunset.  From  that  period  till  the  morning,  he  is  allowed  to  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  him- 
self. The  Arabian  years  being  lunar,  it  often  happens  that  the  Ramadan  fulls  in  mid- 
aumiTicr,  when  the  fasting,  more  especially  the  abstaining  from  drinking,  is  excessively 
mortifying.  None  are  exempt  from  this  duty  save  the  sick,  travelers,  and  soldiers  in 
time  of  \var;  but  they  are  bound  to  fast  an  equal  number  of  days  during  some  other 
months.  Nurses  and  pregnant  women  arc  entirely  free  from  fasting.  It  is  Mohammed's 
special  and  express  desire  that  no  one  should  fust  who  is  not  quite  equal  to  it,  lest  he 
might  injure  his  hcalth.^nd  disqualify  himself  for  necessary  labor.  Of  the  other  com- 
niendnble  fnstdnys,  the%i)hura,  on  the  10th  of  Moharram  (the  Jewish  Jom  Kipptir), 
deserves  special  mention.  There  are  verj'  few  Moslems  who  do  not  keep  the  Ramadan, 
even  if  they  neglect  their  other  religious  duties:  at  all  events,  they  all  pretend  to  keep  it 
most  strictly,  fasting  being  considered  "  one-fourlh  part  of  the  faith,"  nay,  "  the  gate  of 
Tcligion." 

Of  the  fourth  paramount  duty  of  the  Mohammedan— viz.,  the  pil^image  to  Mecca — 
wo  have  Rpnkcn  both  under  that  heading,  and,  more  fully,  in  the  article  Hajj.  Suffice 
it  here  briefly  to  recapitulate  that  the  Kanba  (q.v.)  is  to  bo  encompassed  seven  times,  llie 
cc'k'limled  black  stone  l>eing  kissed  at  each  round,  that  Mount  Arafat  is  to  be  visited.  Hie 
sncriflce  El-Fida  (the  Ransom,  in  memory  of  Ismael's  sacrifice)  to  be  performed,  and  a 
number  of  minor  ceremonies  to  be  gone  througli  by  the  pilgrim,  and  tliat  he  who  neg- 
lects to  perform  the  sacred  pilgrimage,  "  might  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian." 

To  the  "  positive  "  ordinances  of  Islam  may  also  be  reckon'^  the  "  Saghir."  or  minor, 
and  "Kcbir,"  or  great  festivals.    [Fbstitaia]   The  firs'  Al-Fetr,  or  breaking  the 
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&8t),  fbllowing  immediately  upon  the  Hamad&n,  beeins  on  tlie  first  day  of  the  montii  of 
fitiaw&l,  and  lasts  three  dnys,  Tbe  second  (Eed  AfEurban,  or  sacrifice)  begins  on  the 
10th  of  Dsa'l  Heggeh,  when  the  pilgrims  perform  their  sacrifice,  aod  lasts  three  or  four 
days.  Yet,  although  intended  to  be  the  more  important  of  the  two,  the  people  have  in 
most  places  changed  the  order,  and,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  previous  fast,  they 
make  the  leaser  festival  which  follows  the  Ramaddn  tbe  more  joyful  aud  the  longer  of 
the  two.  The  day  set  aside  for  the  weekly  dar  of  rest  is  the  Friday—oot,  as  is  generally 
supp<fficd,  because  both  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Buuday  were  to  be  avoided, 
but  t)ccau3e,  from  times  1oag_  before  Mohammed,  the  people  used  to  hold  public  assem- 
blies for  civil  as  well  as  religious  purposes  on  that  day.,  llie  celebration  of  the  Moslem  > 
-tlays  of  religious  solemnity  is  far  less  strict  than  is  the  custom  with  the  other  Shemiiic 
religions.  Service  being  over,  the  people  an  allowed  to  return  to  their  worldly  affairs,  if 
{liey  cannot  afford  to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  pleasure  or  devotion  for  the  rest  of 
the  sacred  period. 

Thus  far,  briefly,  the  principal  positive  laws  of  Islam  relating  to  faith  and  practice. 
We  shall  now  touch  upon  tlie  fundamental  prohibitory  laws  contained  in  the  Koran. 

First  of  all,  the  drinking  of  wine,  which  Includes  all  strone  and  inebriating  liquors, 
as  giving  rise  to  "  more  evil  than  good,"  is  rigorously  forbidden ;  and  although  of  late, 
chiefly  ttirough  European  influence,  very  many  Moslems  have  lost  their  religious  scruples 
-on  that  score,  and  not  only  secretly  but  openly  indulge  in  spirits,  yet  the  groat  bulk  of 
the  faithful  refuse  even  to  make  use  of  tlie  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  wine  or  grapes.  Some 
over-scrupulous  believers  even  include  opium,  coffee,  and  tobacco  in  the  prohibition ;  but 
general  practice  has  decided  differently.  The  prohibitory  laws  respecting  food  resemble 
'Closely  those  of  Judaism:  blood,  the  flesh  of  swine,  further,  animals  which  oave  died  from 
disease  or  age,  or  on  which  tbe  name  of  some  idol  has  been  invoked,  or  which  have 
been  sacrificed  unto  an  idol,  or  which  have  been  strangled,  or  killed  by  a  blow,  a  fall,  or 
by  some  other  beast,  are  strictly  forbidden.  "Pure  "  animals  must  be  slaughtered 
according  to  certain  flred  rules,  and  the  name  of  God  is  to  be  invoked  before  the  opera- 
tion, without,  however,  the  usual  addition  of  the  benevolent  epithets,  since  these  would 
ill  befit  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow-creature.  Fish,  birds,  game  are  mostly  allowed  for 
food,  yet  there  are  in  nearly  all  cases  certtdn  rellgloua  ceremonies  to  be  observed,  before 
they  become  fit  for  the  believer's  table. 

Alt  games  subject  to  chance  ("  casting  lots  by  arrows  such  as  dice,  cards,  tables, 
"beta,  etc. — are  conndered  so  wicked,  that  a  gambler's  testimony  is  invalid  In  a  court  of 
law.  (The  Talmud  only  rejects  the  testimony  of  the  habitunl  "  dies-  [Kubia,  i.e.,  Cubel 
^amWerand  better  upon  doves.")  Chess  and  other  games  depending  on  skill — provided 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  regular  performance  of  religious  duties,  and  that  they  are 
played  without  any  stakes  whatsoever — are  allowed  by  the  majority  of  Moslem  theolo- 
gians. Usury  is  strictly  prohibited.  Taking  interest  upon  any  loan,  however  laive  or 
small,  or  profiting  in  trade  through  any  quesUonable  means,  save  by  buying  and  selling, 
is  severely  condemned. 

To  prevent  the  faithful  from  ever  falling  back  imo  idolatry,  the  laws  relating  to 
images  and  pictures  have  been  made  very  stringent.  Whosoever  makes  an  imitation  of 
any  living  being  in  stone,  wood,  or  any  other  material,  shall,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  be 
asked  to  endow  his  creation  with  life  and  snnl,  and,  on  his  protesting  his  InalnUty  of 
<loin^  so,  shall  undergo  the  punishment  of  hell  for  a  certain  period. 

The  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  Mohammedanism,  founded  both  on  the  Koran  and  the 
'Traditions  (Sanna),  arc,  in  some  instances,  where  the  letter  of  the  written  or  oral  precept 
allows  of  various  explanations,  or  where  the  case  in  question  is  not  foreseen,  interpreted 
according  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  four  ereat  masters  of  Islam :  Abu  Han!fa,  Malec  Ibn 
Ans,  Shafel,  Ibn  Hanbal,  within  the  iwde  oitheir  respective  sects.  The  principal  points, 
liowever,  upon  which  all  Mohammedans  l^ree  are  the  following:  Polygamy  is  allowed, 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  without  any  restriction,  but:  "Take  m  marriage  of  the 
women  who  please  you,  two,  three,  or  four;  but  if  ye  fear  that  ye  cannot  act  equitably, 
one;  or  those  whom  your  right  hands  have  acquired  " — i.e.,  your  slaves.  Theseare  the 
•explicit  words  of  tiie  Koran  (iv.  8),  so  that  four  wives,  and  a  certain  number  of  concu- 
tdne  slaves,  is  the  whole  extent  to  which  a  Moslem  may  legally  go.  The  prophet's  exam- 
ple proves  nothing  to  the  contrary,  since  he  was  endowed  with  special  privileges,  and 
not  subject  to  the  common  law  in  many  respects.  It  is,  moreover,  added,  as  an  advice, 
that  to  marry  one  or  two  is  quite  sufBcient  for  a  man,  if  lie  apprehend  any  inconvenience 
from  o  larger  number  of  wives.  A  Moslem  may,  if  urged  by  excessive  love,  or  if  unable 
to  obtain  a  wife  of  his  own  creed,  marjy  a  Christian  woman  or  a  Jewess,  but  a  Moham- 
medan woman  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  meiTy  an  unbeliever.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  child  born  of  a  Moslem,  whatever  liio  mother's  faith,  isa  Moslem;  nor  does 
the  wife,  who  is  an  unbeliever,  inherit  at  her  husband's  death.  Forbidden  d^^ren  are:  the 
mother,  daughter,  sister,  half-sister,  aunt,  n\e<x,  foster-mother,  or  a  mman  related  to  the 
faithful  "  by  milk  in  any  of  the  degrees  which  would  preclude  his  marriage  with  her,  if  she 
were  similarly  related  to  him  by  consanguinity;"  the  mother  of  his  wife,  even  if  he  be  not  , 
properly  married  to  the  latter  yet;  the  daughter  of  his  wife,  if  the -latter  still  be  his  legal 
■wife;  his  father's  wife  and  his  son's  wife;  or  two  sisters  at  the  same  time;  or  wives  who 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  aunt  and  niece;  or  the  unemancipated  slave,  or 
another  man's  slave,  if  he  have  already  a  free  wife.   A  simple  declaration  of  a  man  and 
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woman  at  the  age  of  puberty,  before  two  witnesses,  of  their  intention  to  many  each 
other,  and  the  payment  of  part  of  the  dowry  (which  is  ind^iensable,  and  must  amount  to- 
at  least  ten  dirhems,  or  about  five  shillings),  is  sufticient  for  a  legal  marriage.  A  girl 
under  age  la  girenaway  by  her  natural  or  appointed  guai-dian,  with  or  without  her  con- 
sent. To  see  the  face  of  any  woman  who-  is  neither  his  wife  nor  his  concubine,  nor 
belongs  to  any  of  the  forbidden  degrees,  is  strictly  forbidden  to  the  believer. 

Divorce  ia  a  comparatively  light  matter  with  the  Mohammedans,  Twice,  a  man  may 
send  away  his  wife  and  take  her  back  again  without  any  ceremony;  the  third  time,  how- 
ever— if  he  unite  the  triple  divorce  In  one  sentence  at  once — he  dare  not  receive  her 
aeaiu  in  wedlock  until  she  have  been  married  property  to  another  man  in  tlie  meantime. 
Mere  dislike  is  sufflcient  reason  for  a  man  to  dissolve  the  conjugal  ties,  and  his  sayingr 
"Thou  art  divorced,"  or  "I  divorce  thee,"  together  with  tlie  payment  of  part  of  the 
wife's  dowry,  is  all  that  is  required  from  him  by  the  law.  A  wife,  on  the  other  hand, 
la  bound  to  her  husband  forever,  unless  she  can  prove  some  flagrant  ill-usage  or  n^lect 
of  conjugal  duty  on  his  part;  and  even  then,  she  forfeits  part,  or  the  whole,  oi  her 
dowry.  A  divorced  woman  is  obliged  to  wait,  like  a  widow,  for  a  certain  period  before- 
marrying  again:  if  pregnant,  until  delivery;  three  months,  or  four  months  and  ten  days, 
acconling  to  circumBtances.  If  she  have  a  young  child,  she  is  to  suckle  it  uniil  it  be 
two  years  old,  and  the  father  is  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  mother 
and  child.  A  woman  proving  disobedient  to  her  husband,  may  be  declared  by  the  kadi 
"  n&shizeh,"  i.e.  rebellious,  and  the  husband  is  no  longer  bound  to  maintain  her.  Yet, 
he  cannot  be  forced  to  divorce  her  under  these  circumstances,  so  tliat  the  woman  is  gen- 
erally in  so  sore  a  plight  tliat  she  is  obliged  to  promi^  good  beliavior  for  the  future,  and 
the  husband  has  Uien  either  to  take  her  hack  to  bis  house,  or  to  set  her  free  by  a  fonoul 
divorce.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  happeas  ttiat  a  woman  prefers  a  mere  separation, 
to  continuing  to  live  with  her  husband;  in  which  cnso  she  gets  herself,  of  tier  o-wn 
accord,  inscribed  a  "n&sbizeh."  If  a  stave  becomes  a  mother  by  her  master,  and  he 
acknowledges  the  child  to  be  his  own,  the  latter  is  free,  aud  the  mother  is  to  be  cmanct- 

Eated  at  the  master's  death,  and  may  not  be  g^ven  away,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by 
im,  during  his  lifetime.  A  free  person,  wishing  to  marry  his  or  her  slave,  must  tlrst 
emancipate  this  slave;  and  if  the  sutvc  of  another  person  has  been  married  by  a  free  mau 
or  woman,  and  afterward  becomes  the  letter's  property,  the  marriage  becomes  illegal, 
and  can  only  be  renewed  by  a  legal  contract  and  emancipaUon. 

The  privilege  of  primogeniture  does  not  exist  in  the  Holiammedan  law,  but  males-- 
generally  receive  a  double  share.  A  person  may  not  bequeath  more  than  one-tliird  of 
his  property,  unless  there  be  no  legal  heirs.  Children,  whether  begotten  with  the  legtd 
wife,  or  slave,  or  concubine,  or  only  adopted,  nod  their  descendants,  are  the  first  heirs; 
next  come  the  claims  of  wives,  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  in  their  order.  Where  there  ifr 
no  legal  heir,  the  property  falls  to  the  crown. 

The  law  is  very  lenient  toward  debtors,  the  Koran  recommending  the  creditor  to  remit 
a  debt  "as  alms.  Insolvency  and  Inability  to  work  for  the  discharee  of  the  claim, 
solve  all  further  obligations.  The  most  conscientious  performance  of  oil  private  con- 
tracts, however,  is  constantly  recommended  in  the  Koran. 

Murder  is  either  punished  with  death,  or  by  the  payment  of  a  fine  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  according  to  their  own  pleasure.  'There  must,  however,  be  palliating  circum- 
stances in  the  latter  case.  The  Bedouins,  however,  have  expanded  the  law  of  blood- 
revenge  in  a  terrible  manner,  and  up  to  this  day  the  "vendetta"  often  reges  not  only 
between  family  and  family,  but  between  whole  tribes,  villages,  and  provinces.  Unin- 
tentional homicide  is  expiated  by  freeing  a  believer  from  slavery,  and  paying  to  the 
family  a  certain  sum  in  proportion  to  the  rank  and  sex  of  the  deceased.  He  who  has 
not  the  means  of  freeing  a  believer,  is  to  fast  for  two  months  by  way  of  penance. 
According  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  a  man  is  not  liable  to  capital  punishment  for 
killiug  his  own  child  or  an  infidel ;  but,  practically,  no  difference  is  generally  made  by 
the  Mohammedan  governments  (ehiefiy  the  Turki^)  in  our  day.  Murder  is  punished 
with  death,  and  no  nne  frees  the  culprit. 

The  Mosaic  law  of  retaliation,  in  case  of  intentional  wounds  and  mutilation,  holds 
jMod  also  for  Islam ;  that  Is  (not,  as  has  Ignorantly  been  supposed,  that  the  corresponding 
Vmb  of  the  offender  Is  to  be  cut  off),  a  certain  proportionate  fine  in  money  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  injured.  The  payment  for  any  of  the  single  limbs  of  the  human  hotly — e.g.  the 
nose — is  the  full  price  of  blood,  as  for  a  homicide;  for  a  limb  which  is  found  twice,  like 
hand  or  foot,  half;  for  a  finger  or  toe,  the  tenth  part.  etc.  Women  and  slaves  have 
smaller  claims.  Injuries  of  a  dangerous,  or  otherwise  grievous  nature,  pay  the  full 
price;  those  of  an  inferior  kind, -however,  bring  the  perpetrator  within  tlie  province  of 
the  lash  or  cudgel,  which  is  eupi>osed  to  have  "  come  down  from  heaven,  to  be  used  by 
the  judge  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  duty." 

TheK  oron  orders  theft — of  no  less  than  the  value  of  half  a  crown — to  be  punished  by 
cutting  off  the  chief  offending  limb:  the  riglit  hand;  the  second  theft  is  punishable  by  the 
loss  of  the  left  foot;  the  thinr  of  the  left  hand:  the  fourth,  of  the  right  foot,  etc. ;  but 
the  ordinary  punishments  of  imprisonment,  hard  labor,  and  the  bastinado,  have  been  sub- 
stituted in  our  days.  The  property  stolen  must  not,  however,  have  been  of  easy  access 
to  the  thief,  nor  must  it  have  consisted  of  food,  since  he  may  have  taken  this  to  satisfy 
the  craving  of  his  hunger 
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Uncbastity  on  the  part  of  a  woman  was,  in  the  commencement  of  lelam,  punished  by 
Imprisonment  for  iife,  for  which  afterward,  however,  stoning  was  Bubstitut«d  in  the 
'Case  of  &  married  woman ;  and  a  hundred  stripes  and  a  year's  exile  in  the  case  of  au 
unmarried  free  woman;  a  slave  to  undergo  only  half  of  that  punishment  Yet,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  lie  who  accuses  a  "  woman  of  reputation"  of  adultery  or  fornication,  shall  pro- 
duce  four  (male)  witnesses,  and  if  be  bo  not  able  to  do  so,  ue  is  to  rccdve  fourscore 
stripes,  nor  is  his  testimony  ever  after  to  be  received,  for  be  is  considered  an  "  infamous 
prevaricator" — unless  he  swear  four  times  that  he  speaks  the  truth,  and  the  fifth  time 
imprecate  Ood's  vengeance  if  he  speak  false.  Yet,  even  this  testimony  may  be  over- 
thrown by  the  wife's  swearing  four  times  that  he  is  a  liar,  and  imprecating  the  fifth  time 
tlie  wrath  of  God  upon  herself,  if  lie  speak  the  truth.  In  the  latter  case,  she  is  free 
from  punishment;  Uie  marriage,  however,  is  to  be  dissolved.  Fornication  in  either  sex 
is,  by  the  law  of  the  Koran,  to  be  viMted  with  a  hundred  stripes. 

Infidelity,  or  apostacy  from  Islam,  is  a  crime  to  be  visited  by  the  death  of  the  offen- 
<der,  if  he  have  been  warucd  thrice  without  recanting.  Severer  still,  that  is,  not  to  be 
■averted  by  repentance  or  revocatioa  of  any  kind,  is  the  punishment  inflicted  for  blas- 
phemy— against  God,  Mohammed,  Christ,  Moses,  or  any  other  prophet.  Instantaneous 
-deaths  is  the  doom  of  the  offender;  for  if  apostacy  may  be  caused  by  error  and  misguid- 
;auce,  "  blasphemy  is  the  sign  of  complete  wickedness  and  thorough  corruption  of  the 
■aoul." 

A  further  injunction  of  the  Koran,  for  the  carrying  out  of  which,  however,  the  time 
has  well-nigh  fKine  by,  is  that  of  making  war  against  the  infidels.  He  who  is  slain  while 
fighting  in  duense  and  for  the  propagation  of  Islam,  Is  reckoned  a  martyr;  while  a 
•deserter  from  tlie  holy  war  is  held  up  as  »n  object  of  execration,  and  has  forfeited  his  life 
in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  world  to  come.  At  first,  nil  the  enemies  taken  in  battle 
were  ruthlessly  slain;  later,  however,  it  became  the  law  to  give  the  people  of  a  different 
faith  a^inst  whom  war  was  declared  the  choice  of  three  things:  either  to  embrace 
Islam — in  which  case  they  became  Moslems  at  once,  free  in  tlieir  persons  and  fortunes, 
And  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Moslems;  or  to  submit  to  pay  tribute— in  which  case 
they  were  allowed  to  contmue  in  their  religion,  if  it  did  not  imply  gross  idolatry  or 
■otherwise  offended  against  the  moral  law;  or  to  dedde  the  quarrel  by  the  fortune  of  war 
— in  which  case  the  captive  women  and  children  were  made  slaves,  and  the  men  either 
.slain,  unless  they  became  converts  at  the  last  moment,  or  olher^vise  disposed  of  by  the 
prince.  The  fifth  part  of  the  spoil  belongs  "to  God,"  that  is,  the  sanctuary  (Kaaba,  etc.), 
■to  the  apostle  and  bis  kindred,  to  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  the  traveler. 

■\Ve  need  hardly  urge  that  the  Koran  is  not  a  systematically  arranged  code,  and  that 
:alt  the  laws  and  regulations  hitherto  enumerated,  although  contained  m  it,  either  bodily 
•or,  as  it  were,  in  genns— fuilher  developed  by  the  Bunna  (q.T.>— are  to  a  great  extent 
■only  mentioned  In  an  incidental  manner,  thrown  together  and  mixed  up,  often  in  the 
^strangest  manner,  with  the  most  heterogeneous  dicta,  dogmas,  moral  exhortations,  civil 
■and  criminal  laws,  etc.,  and  are  principally  to  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the 
existing  laws  and  regulations  which  the}' either  abrogated,  confirmed,  or  extended,  accord- 
ing to  the  pressing  demand  of  circumstances  during  the  prophet's  life.  In  cases  for 
whicli  subsequent  ages  found  no  written  rules  laid  down  by  the  prophet,  traditional  oral 
■dicta  were  taken  as  the  norm,  and  later  still,  precedents  of  the  caliphs  were  binding, 
Hence  contradictions  in  theory  and  practice  have  crept  In,  according  to  the  different 
traditions  and  decisions  of  the  imams  or  expounders  of  the  law,  besides  the  various 
interpretations  put  upon  the  book  itself  within  the  pale  of  the  different  Mohammedan 
sects.  The  secular  tribunals,  therefore,  not  unfrequently  differ  In  their  decisions  from 
the  iudidal  tribunals;  and  the  distinction  between  the  written  civil  law  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  and  the  common  law,  aided  by  the  executive  power,  is,  fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  human  culture  and  the  spread  of  civilization,  getting  clearer  and  clearer 
■every  day. 

That  part  of  Islam,  however,  wliicli  has  undergone  (becatise  not  to  be  circumscribed . 
and  defined  by  doctors)  the  least  changes  in  the  course  of  time,  and  which  most  distinctly 
reveals  the  mind  of  its  author,  ia  also  Its  most  complete  and  its  most  shining  part — we 
mean  the  ethics  of  the  Koran.  They  are  not  found,  any  more  than  the  other  laws, 
brought  together  in  one,  or  two,  or  three  Surahs,  but  "like  golden  threads"  they  are 
woven  into  the  huge  fabric  of  the  religious  constitution  of  Mohammed.  Injustice,  false- 
hood, pride,  revengefulness,  calumny,  mockery,  avarice,  prodigality,  debauchery,  mis- 
trust, and  suspicion  are  inveighed  a^inst  as  ungodly  and  wicked;  while  benevolence, 
liberality,  modesty,  forbearance,  patience  and  endurance,  frugality,  sincerity,  straight- 
forwardness, decency,  love  of  peace  and  truth,  and  above  all,  trusting  in  Geo  and  sub- 
niittiDg  to  his  will,  are  considered  as  the  pillars  of  true  piety,  and  the  principal  signs  of 
ft  trne  believer.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  point  out  expressly  that  Mohammed  never  laid 
down  that  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  and  "  fatality  "  whicli  destroys  all  iMinian 
will  and  freedom,  since  the  individual's  deeds  cannot  nller  one  iota  in  his  destiny  either 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  So  far  from  it,  foulhardincss  is  distinctly  prohibited  in  the 
Koran  (it  196).  Caution  is  recommended.  Prayer,  the  highest  ceremonial  law  of 
Islam,  is  modified  in  case  of  danger.  It  is  legal  to  earn  one's  livelihood  on  Friday  after 
l)Tayer,  and  to  shorten  tlie  readings  in  the  Koran  for  the  sake  of  attending  to  budness. 
A.11  of  which  is  enough  to  show  that  the  Moslem  is  not  to  expect  to  be  fed  pursuant  to  » 
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dWIne  decree  whether  he  he  idle  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  a  glance  at  the  whole  s^steni 
of  faith,  built  on  hope  and  fear,  rewards  and  punishmeots,  paradise  and  hell,  both  to  be 
man's  portion  aecorain^  to  his  acts  in  (his  life,  and  the  incessant  exhortations  to  virtue,, 
and  denunciations  of  vice,  are  sufflcient  to  prove  that  aboriginal  predesiiuatioa,  such  as 
St.  Augustine  taught  it,  is  not  in  the  Konin,  where  only  submisiiion  to  the  Lord's  will,, 
hope  during  misfortune,  modesty  in  prosperity,  and  entire  confidence  in  tlie  divine  plans^ 
are  supported  by  tlie  argument,  ttiat  everything  is  in  the  hands  of  the  highest'being, 
and  that  there  is  uo  appeal  against  bis  absolute  decrees. 

,  And  this  is  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which  most  of  Mohammed's  dicta  have  beea 
developed  and  explained — both  by  sectarians  and  enemies  within  and  without  Islam — in 
such  a  manner  that  he  has  oftoo  been  made  to  teacli  the  very  reverse  of  what  be  really 
did  teach;  and  thus  monstrosities  now  found  in  his  creed,  if  carefully  tniced  back  to* 
their  original  sources,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  seen  to  be  the  growth  of  later  generations, 
or  the  very  things  he  abrogated.  That,  again,  the  worst  side  of  his  character,  the  often, 
wanton  cruelty  with  which  he  pursued  iiis  great  mission,  the  propag^ition  of  his  faith, 
should  by  his  successors  have  been  taken  as  a  thing  to  be  prlncipHlly  imitated,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  considering  how  brilliant  the  results  of  the  policy  of  the  bloody  sword 
had  proved.  Scarcely  a  century  had  elapsed  after  Mohammed  s  death,  and  Islam  reigned! 
supreme  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africii, 
even  as  far  as  Spain;  and  notwithstandtiig  the  subsequent  strifes  and  divisions  iu  the 
interior  of  this  gigantic  realm,  it  grew  and  grew  outwardly,  until  the  crescent  was  made- 
to  gleam  from  the  spires  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  the  war-crj'  "Allah  il 
Allahl"  resounded  before  the  gates  of  Vienna.  From  that  time,  however,  the  splendor 
and  the  power  of  Mohammedanism  began  to  wane.  Although  there  are  counted  about. 
180  millions  this  day  all  over  the  globe  who  profess  Islam,  and  although  it  is,  especially 
at  this  present  juncture,  making  great  progress  among  the  African  races,  yet  the  num- 
ber of  real  and  thorough  believers  is  innuitely  small;  and  since  it  has  left  off  conquer- 
ing, it  has  lost  also  that  energy  and  elasticity  which  promises  great  things. .  Its  future 
fate  will  depend  chiefly,  we  should  say,  on  the  progress  of  European  conquest  in  the  east,, 
and  the  amount  of  western  civilization  which  it  will,  for  good  or  evil,  import  into  those- 


We  cannot  consider  in  this  place  what  Islam  has  done  for  the  cause  of  all  humanitv, 
or,  more  exactly,  what  was  Its  precise  share  in  the  development  of  science  and  art  in 
Europe.  We  refer  to  the  special  articles  which  treat  of  these  subjects,  and  particularly 
to  the  biographies  found  in  the  course  of  this  work  of  men  eminent  in  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge  who  have  issued  from  the  mnks  of  Islam.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
Mohammedans  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  enlightened  teachers  of  barbarous  Europe- 
from  the  9th  to  the  13th  century.  It  is  from  the  glorious  days  of  the  Abbaside  rulers, 
that  the  real  renaissance  of  Greek  spirit  and  Greek  culture  is  to  be  dated.  Classical  lit- 
enoure  would  have  been  irredeemably  lost,  had  it  not  been  for  the  home  it  found  in  the- 
schools  of  the  "unbelievers"  of  the  "dark  a^s."  Arabic  philosophy,  medicine,  natural 
history,  geography',  history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  "golden  art  of  poetry,"  schooled, 
b^  the  old  Hellenic  masters,  brought  forth  an  abundant  harvest  of  works,  many  of  which 
will  live  and  teach  aa  long  as  there  will  be  genemti^ns  to  be  taught. 

Besides  the  Koran,  the  Sunna,  and  the  native  (Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  etc.)  writers^ 
on  the  foregoing  subject,  we  mention  as  further  references  the  works  of  the  European 
scholars  M,aracci,  Hyde.  Prideaux,  Chardin,  Du  Ryer,  Reland,  D'Herbelot,  Sale,  I)e 
Sacy,  Hammer,  Burckhardt,  Sprcnger,  Burton,  Muir,  Garcin  de  Tassy,  Lane,  Wei!^ 
Geiger,  Koldeke.  See  Kouan,  Mohammbp,  Shiiteb,  Shafutss,  Sukna,  Houaiihs- 
DAN  Sects. 

MOHAMfEPAir  BECTB,  "My  communitv,"  Mohammed  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"will  separate  itself  into  73  sects;  one  only  will  be  saved,  all  the  others  shall  peri.sh."" 
This  prophecy  has  been  largely  fulfilled.  Even  during  the  illness,  and  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  founder,  many  differences  of  opinion  arose  among  his  earliest 
adherents.  We  have  endeavored  to  show,  both  under  Koran  and  Mohammedan isx, 
how  the  fundamental  book  of  Islam  left  certain  points  undecided  by  the  very  fact  of  ila 
poetical  wording,  and  how,  fuilher,  the  peculiarity  of  the  Arabic  idiom  at  times  allowed 
many  interpretations  to  be  put  upon  one  cardinal  and  dogmatic  sentence.  To  add  to* 
this  uncertainty,  a  vast  number  of  oral  traditions  sprang  up  and  circulated  as  an  expan- 
sive corollary  to  the  Koran.  Political  causes  soon  came  to  assist  the  confusion  and  con- 
test, and  religion  was  made  the  pretext  for  faction-fights,  which  in  reality  had  their  origin 
in  the  ambition  of  certain  men  of  influence.  Thus  "sects"  increased  in  far  larger  num- 
bers even  than  the  prophet  had  foretold,  and  though  their  existence  was  but  short-lived 
in  most  instances,  Uiey  yet  deserve  attention,  were  it  only  as  signs  and  tokens  of  the 
ever-fresh  life  of  the  human  spirit,  which,  though  fettered  a  thousand  times  by  narrow 
and  hard  formulas,  will  break  these  fetters  as  often,  and  prove  its  everlasting  right  to> 
freedom  of  thought  and  action. 

The  bewildering  mass  of  these  currents  of  controversy  has  by  the  Arabic  historians, 
been  brought  under  four  chief  heads  or  fundamental  bases.  The  first  of  these  relates  to 
the  divine  attributes  and  unity.  Which  of  these  attributes  are  essential  or  etemalT  Is- 
the  omnipotence  of  God  absolute?  If  not,  what  are  its  limits?  Further,  as  to  the  doctrine 
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of  Ood's  predestinatioD  and  man's  liberty— a  question  of  no  small  purport,  audone  wlifch 
has  been  controverted  in  nearly  all  "revealed"  religions — How  far  is  God's  decree  influ- 
eoced  bv  man's  own  will?  How  far  can  God  countenance  evil?  and  questions  of  a  siini- 
lar  kind  belonging  to  this  province.  Tlie  third  is  perhaps  tlie  most  comprehensive 
"basis,"  and  the  one  that  bears  most  directly  upon  practical  doctrines — viz.,  the  promises 
and  threats,  and  the  names  of  God,  together  with  various  other  questions  chiefly  relating 
to  faith,  repentance,  infidelity,  and  error.  The  fourth  is  the  one  that  concerns  itself  with 
the  influence  of  reason  and  history  upon  the  transcendental  realm  of  faith.  To  this 
chapter  belong  the  mission  of  prophets,  the  offlce  of  Imam,  or  bead  of  the  church,  and 
such  intricate  subtleties  as  to  wliat  constitutes  goodness  and  badness;  bow  far  actions 
are  to  be  condemned  on  the  ground  of  reason  or  the  "law,"  etc. 

One  broad  line,  however,  came  to  be  drawn,  in  the  course  of  time,  among  these 
innumerable  religious  divisions,  a  line  that  Beparated  them  all  into  orthodox  sects  and 
heterodox  sects;  orthodox  being  those  only  who  adopted  the  oral  traditions  or  Sunna  (see 

StJNNITES). 

Much  more  numerous  than  the  orthodox  divisions  are  the  heterodox  ones.  Imme- 
diately after  Mohammed's  death,  and  during  the  early  conquests,  the  contest  was  chiefly- 
confined  to  the  (question  of  the  Imamat.  But  no  sooner  were  the  first  days  of  warfiire 
over,  than  thinking  minds  began  to  direct  themselves  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  faitlt 
itself,  for  which  and  through  which  the  world  was  to  be  conquered,  and  to  tlie  book 
which  preache<l  it,  the  Koran.  The  earliest  germs  of  a  religious  dissension  are  found  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Kharejites  against  Ali,  in  the  87th  year  of  the  Hegira;  and  sevci-al 
doctors  shortly  afterwards  broached  heterodox  opinions  about  predestination  and  tho 
good  and  evil  to  be  ascribed  to  God.  These  new  doctrines  were  boldly,  and  in  a  very  i 
advanced  form,  openly  preached  by  Wfiail  Ibn  At4,  who,  for  uttering  a  moderate  opinion 
in  the  matter  of  the  "sinner,"  had  been  expelled  from  the  rigorous  school  of  Basra,  He 
then  formed  a  school  of  his  own— tliat  of  the  Separatists  or  Motazilites  (q.v.^  who, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  "heretical  groups,  are  variously  counted  as  one,  four, 
or  seven  sects. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  great  heretic  group,  the  Sefatians,  The  Sefatians  (attri- 
hutionists)  held  a  predsely  contrary  view  to  Uiat  of  the  Motazilites,  With  them,  God's 
attributes,  whether  essenual  or  operative,  or  what  they  afterwards  called  declarative  or 
historical,  i.e.,  used  in  historical  narration  (eyes,  face,  hand),  anthropomorphisms,  in 
fact,  were  considered  eternal.  But  here,  again,  lay  the  germs  for  more  dissensions  and 
more  sects  In  Uielr  own  midst.  Some  taking  tliis  notion  of  God's  attributes  in  a  strictly 
literal  sense,  assumed  a  likeness  between  God  and  created  things;  otiiers  giving  it  a  more 
allegorical  interpretation,  without,  however,  entering  into  any  particulars  ^yond  the 
reiterated  doctrine,  that  God  had  no  companion  or  similitude.  'The  different  sects  into 
which  they  split  were,  first,  the  Asharians,  so  called  from  Abul  Hasan  al  Asliari,  who,  at 
first  a  Motaziiite,  disagreed  with  his  masters  on  tlie  point  of  God's  being  bound  to  do 
always  that  which  is  best.  He  became  the  founder  of  a  new  sdiool,  which  held  (i)  that 
Ood's  attributes  are  to  be  held  distinct  from  his  easeace,  and  that  any  literal  understand- 
ing of  the  words  that  stand  for  God's  limbs  in  the  Koran  is  reprehensible.  (3)  That  pro- 
destination  must  be  taken  in  its  most  Uteral  meanine:,  i.e.,  that  God  preordains  every- 
thing. The  opinions  on  this  point  of  man's  free  will  are,  however,  much  divided,  a» 
indeed  to  combine  a  predestination  which  ordains  every  act  witli  man's  free  choice  is  not 
easy;  and  the  older  autliors  hold  it  is  well  not  to  inquire  too  minutely  into  these  things, 
lest  all  precepts,  both  positive  and  negative,  be  argued  away.  The  mlddte  path,  adopted 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  doctors,  is  expressed  in  this  formula:  There  fa  neither  com- 
pulsion nor  free  libertv,  b\it  the  way  lies  between  the  two;  tho  power  and  will  being- " 
both  created  by  Go<i,  though  tlie  merit  or  guilt  be  imputed  to  man.  Regarding  mortal 
sin,  it  was  held  by  this  sect  that  if  a  believer  die  guilty  of  it  without  repentance,  he  will 
not,  for  all  that,  always  remain  a  denizen  of  hell.  God  will  either  pardon  him,  or  the 
prophet  will  intercede  on  his  behalf,  as  he  says  in  the  Koran :  "  My  intercession  shall  be 
employed  for  those  among  my  people  who  shall  have  been  guilty  of  grievous  crimes;" 
and  further,  that  he  in  wnose  heart  there  is  faith  but  of  the  weight  of  an  ant,  shall  be 
delivered  from  hell-fire.  From  this  more  philosophical  opinion,  however,  departed  a 
number  of  other  Sefatian  sects,  who,  taking  the  Koranic  words  more  literally,  trans^ 
formed  God's  attributes  into  grossly  corporeal  things,  like  the  Mosehabehites,  or  Assimi- 
lators,  who  conceived  God  to  be  a  figure  composed  of  limbs  like  those  of  created  beings, 
eiiher  of  a  bodily  or  spiritual  nature,  capable  of  local  motion,  ascent,  or  descent,  etc. 
The  notions  of  some  actually  went  so  far  as  to  declare  God  to  be  "hollow  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  breast,  and  solid  from  the  breast  downward;  he  also  had  black 
curled  hair."  Another  subdivision  of  this  sect  were  the  Jabarians,  who  deny  to  man  all 
free  agency,  and  make  all  his  deeds  dependent  on  God.  Their  name  indicates  thdr 
religious  tendcn^  sufficiently,  meaning  "Necessitarians." 

The  third  pnncipal  division  of  "heretical  sects"  is  formad  by  the  Kharejites,  or 
"rebels"  from  the  lawful  prince — i.e.,  Ali — the  first  of  whom  were  the  33,000  men  who 
fell  away  from  him  after  having  fought  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Seffein,  taking  offense 
at  his  submitting  the  decision  of  his  right  to  the  caliphate  (against  Moawiyah)  to  arbitra- 
tion. Their  "  herec^"  consisted,  first,  in  their  holding  that  any  man  might  be  called  to 
the  Imamat  though  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Koreisb,  nor  was  even  a  freeman,  provided 
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be  was  a  just  and  pious  man,  and  fit  in  every  other  respect.  It  also  followed  that  an 
unrighteous  Imam  might  be  deposed,  or  even  put  to  death;  and  further,  that  there  waa  no 
absolute  uecessity  for  any  Imam  to  the  world. 

Of  the  fourth  principal  sect,  Uie  Shiitea,  or  "  SectarieB,"  the  followers  of  All  Ibu  Abi 
"Tftleb,  we  have  spoken  under  tiiat  special  heading. 

It  remains  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  many  pseudo-propbets  who  arose  from  time 
to  time  in  the  bosom  of  Islam,  drawing  a  certain  Dumber  of  adherents  around  tbem. 
Aod  threatening  lo  undermine  the  cburcb  founded  by  Mohammed,  by  either  declaring 
themselves  bia  legal  successors,  or  completely  renouncing  bis  doctrines.  The  first,  ana 
most  prominent  among  these,  was  Mosaylima  (q.v.).  Next  to  him  stands  Al-Aswad. 
originally  calleil  Aifaala,  of  the  tribe  of  Aos,  of  wliich,  &s  well  as  of  that  of  a  number  of 
other  tnbes,  be  was  governor.  He  pretended  to  receive  certain  revelations  from  two 
angels,  Sohuk  and  Hboraik.  Certain  feats  of  legerdemain,  and  a  natural  eloquence, 
procured  him  a  number  of  followers,  by  whose  aid  be  made  himself  master  of  several 
provinces.  A  counter-revolution,  however,  broke  out  the  night  Ijcforc  Mohammed's 
death,  and  Al-Aswad's  bead  was  cut  off ;  whereby  an  end  was  put  to  a  rebellion  of  exactly 
four  months'  duration,  but  already  assuming  large  proportions.  In  the  same  year  (11 
Hcgira),  but  after  Mohammed's  death,  a  man  named  Toleiha  set  up  as  prophet,  but 
with  very  little  success.  He,  his  tribe  and  followers,  were  met  in  open  battle  by  Kbalid, 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  f^thful,  and  being  beaten,  had  all  finally  to  submit  to 
Islam. 

A  few  words  ought  also  to  be  said  regarding  the  "  veiled  prophet,"  Al-Mokanna,  or 
Borkai,  wbo^e  real  name  was  Hakem  Ibn  Hashem,  at  the  time  of  Al-Mobdi,  the  third 
Abbaside  caliph.  He  used  to  hide  the  deformity  of  his  face  (he  had  also  but  one  eye)  by 
a  gilded  mask,  a  circumstance  which  his  followers  explained  by  the  splendor  of  his 
countenance  being  too  brilliant  (like  that  of  Moses)  to  be  boiiic  "by  oniinary  mortals. 
Being  a  proficient  in  jugglery  besides,  which  went  for  the  power  of'^working  miracles, 
he  soon  drew  many  disciples  and  followers  around  him.  At  last  be  arrogated  the  office 
of  the  Deity  itself,  which,  by  continual  transmigrations  from  Adam  dowuwurL  had  at 
last  redded  in  the  body  of  Abu  Moslem,  the  governor  of  Kborassan,  whose  secretary 
this  new  prophet  had  been.  The  caliph,  finding  him  growing  more  and  more  formidable 
every  day,  sent  a  force  against  him,  which  finally  drove  him  back  into  one  of  his 
strongest  fortresses,  where  ue  first  poisoned  and  then  burned  all  his  family;  after  which 
he  threw  himself  into  the  flames,  which  consumed  him  completely,  except  bis  hair.  He 
had  left  a  message,  however,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  reappear  in  the  shape  of  a  gray 
man  riding  on  a  gray  beast,  and  many  of  his  followers  for  maoy  years  after  expected 
his  reappearance.  They  wore,  as  a  distinguishing  mark,  nothing  but  wbite  garments. 
He  died  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  c.  Hegira. 

Of  the  Konnathians  and  tlie  Ismallis,  we  have  spoken  under  these  special  headings. 
"We  can  scarcely  enumerate  among  the  prophets  Abul  Teyeb  Ahmed  Al-Motanebbi,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Arabic  poets,  who  mistook,  or  pretended  to  mistake,  liis  poetical 
inspirations  for  the  divine  aflBatus,  and  caused  several  tribes  to  style  him  prophet,  as 
his  surname  indicates,  and  to  acknowledge  Ills  mission.  The  governor  of  his  province, 
IaHH,  took  the  promptest  steps  to  stifle  any  such  pretensions  in  tlie  bud,  by  imprisoning 
liim,  and  making  falm  formally  renountw  all  absurd  pretensions  to  a  prophetical  office. 
The  poet  did  so  with  all  speed.  He  was  richly  rewarded  i>y  the  court  and  many  princes 
for  his  minstrelsy,  to  which  henceforth  he  clung  exclusively;  but  the  riches  he  thus 
accumulated  became  the  bause  of  his  death.  Robbers  attacked  him  while  he  was  return- 
ing to  bis  home  in  Kufa,  there  to  live  upon  the  treasure  bestowed  upon  him  by  Ada- 
do'ddawla,  sultan  of  Piprda. — The  last  of  these  new  prophets  to  be  mentioned  Is  Baba, 
w]io  appeared  in  Amasia,  In  Nalolia,  in  636  Hegira,  and  who  had  immense  success, 
chiefly  with  tlie  Turkmftns,  his  own  nation,  so  that  at  last  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  nearly  a  million  men,  horse  and  foot  Their  war-cry  was,  Ood  is  Ood,  and  Baba — 
not  Mohammed — is  his  prophet.  It  was  not  until  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  self-defense,  that  this  new  and  most  formidable  power  was 
annihilated,  Its  armies  being  routed  and  put  to  the  sword,  while  the  two  chiefs  were 
deca|dtated  by  the  execntloner. 

MOHA'VE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Arizona,  having  the  navigable  Rio  Colorado  for  its  w. 
boundary,  separating  it  from  California,  and  the  Bill  Williams  river  and  .Santa  Maria 
creek  for  Its  a  boundary;  about  6,500  sa.m. ;  pop.  76,  823.  Its  surface  is  mountainous, 
largely  covered  vi-ilh  timber,  and  with  broad  valleys  varying  from  3  to  10  m.  in  width. 
Its  soil  is  for  the  most  part  unproductive,  but  the  river  banks  are  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion, bearing  now  a  wild  growth  of  cottonwood,  mezquite,  and  the  nutritions  grass  that 
furnishes  good  pasturage.  It  contains  the  celebrated  cafion  of  the  Colorado,  a  stupen- 
dous chasm  with  rocky  walls  from  3,000  to  6,000  ft.  high  extending  for  SOO  miles.  GoUl, 
copper,  and  lead  are  found ;  and  it  has  rich  silver  mines  and  quartz  mills.  Its  trade  is 
principally  in  miners'  supplies.   C^>ital,  Mineral  I^rk. 

MOHA'VE  DESERT,  a  valley  in  s.  California  lying  principally  In  s.  Bemadino 
county.  It  is  a  desert  only  in  name,  as  large  parts  of  it  a£ford  good  pa'iturage,  and 
iratcr  is  ea^ly  procurable  in  wells,  though  Ine  streams  in  the  valley  are  small,  and  do 
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not  flow  into  the  ooean.  In  some  portions  the  summer  heat  is  intense,  and  vegetation 
is  scanty.  Much  of  the  district  is  said  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mohave  river, 
in  s.  Bernardino  co.,  California,  flows  e.D.e.,  and  is  lost  in  the  Mohave  desert. 

MOHA'VES,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  occupy  lands  along  tho  Colorado 
aind  Mohave  rivers,  in  Arizona.  They  belong:  to  a  nation  of  the  Pima  family — the 
Yiimaa — and  are  naturally  a  brave  and  warliKC  race,  though  not  quarrelsome.  They 
favor  affriculture  as  a  pursuit  more  than  moat  of  the  tribes,  and  some  of  them  are  semi- 
civilized  in  their  manner  of  living,  occupying  decently  constructed  dwellings.  About 
1000  of  them  dwell  on  a  reservation  appointed  by  tl^e  U.  8.  government,  comprising 
-about  180,000  acres.  The  remainder,  twice  or  three  times  as  many,  are  scattered.  Tliey 
are  rapidly  diminldiing  in  numbers  through  the  influence  of  disease.  No  attempt  u 
l>eing  made  to  educate  them,  nor  are  there  any  missions  among  them. 

MO'HAWZ,  a  river  of  New  York,  named  from  a  tribe  of  Indians.  It  rises  in 
Oneida  county,  SO  m.  n.  of  Borne,  and  runs  e.8.e.  into  the  Hudson  at  Waterford,  IQ  m. 
above  AllmnT.  It  la  185  m.  lone,  and  has  numerous  and  picturesque  waterfalls,  espe- 
<^ai\j  at  Litfle  Falls,  Coboes,  and  Waterford,  affording  abundant  water-power.  In  Ita 
populous  valley  are  the  Erie  canal  and  New  York  Central  railway. 

MOHAWKS.   See  Aoheguel 

XOEIOAn,  BfOHEOANs,  or  Mahicanni,  once  a  powerful  and  warlike  sub-tribe  of 
H'orth  American  Indians,  of  the  great  Algonquin  faroily,  which.  In  the  17ih  c.  inhabited 
the  territory  n.n.w.  of  Long  .Isiand  sound,  and  e.  of  the  river  Hudson,  now  included  in 
the  states  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  Beiug  compelled  to  give  way 
to  the  conquering  Iroquois  confederacy,  they  retired  to  the  valley  of  the  Housstonic 
river  in  Connecticut,  and  were  consequently  one  of  the  first  tribes  who  came  Into  collision 
with,  and  were  disporaessed  of  their  territory  by  the  early  British  settlers.  They  subse- 
^juently  lived  dispersed  among  the  other  tribes,  and  all  traces  of  them  have  now  neariv 
-oisappeared.  Their  name  has  become  widely  known  through  Mr.  J.  Fenhmore  Coopers 
celebrated  novel.  The  Last  of  the  Mohieang. 

KOHTLET,  or  Mogilev,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  lying  between  Minsk 
yad  Smolensk,  contains  16,500  English  sq.m.,  with  a  pc^.  (1870)  of  047,626.  The  inhab- 
itants are  mostly  Rusniaks,  though  there  are  also  many  Russians,  Qermans,  Jews,  and 
even  Bc^emians.  The  country  is  generally  a  plain,  wiih  here  and  there  au  occasional 
undulation;  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  climate  most  agreeably  mild.  Agriculture 
has  here  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  tlie  same  may  be  said  of  arboriculture 
and  horticulture.  The  natural  pasturage  is  of  fine  quality,  and  aflords  abundant 
nourishment  to  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  forests  are  extensive.  The  country  is 
"watered  by  the  Dnieper  and  its  numerous  affluents,  which  form  the  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Black  sea  ports,  and  of  the  transit  of  com,  timber,  and  masts,  of  which 
laat  large  qnantitles  are  anoually  floated  down  to  Kherson.  Bog  iron-ore  is  found  In 
abundance.  The  inhabitants  are  celebrated  for  their  activity  and  industry ;  and  Mohiler, 
from  its  great  natural  advantages,  luis  now  become  one  of  the  riciiest  provinces  of  Russia. 

In  early  times,  Mohllev  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  Russian  prince  of  Smolensk, 
"but  was  subsequently  conquered  by  the  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  and  was,  along  with 
Lithuania,  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  1772  it  was  seized  by  Russia  at  the 
first  partition  of  Poland;  ana  in  1796  was  joined  to  the  government  or  Vitebsk,  under 
the  name  of  White  Russia;  but  since  1802  it  has  formed  a  separate  government. 

KOHILET,  or  MoaaEV,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name  in  Euro- 
pean Russia,  and  one  of  the  finest  towns  of  Russia,  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
government,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  100  m.  s.w.  of  Smolensk.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  primate  of  Russia  and  Poland,  besides 
being  the  favorite  residence  of  many  of  the  Russian  nobility.  It  possesses  a  fine  Orcek 
cathedral,  buUt  in  1780,  20  Greek,  1  Lutheran,  and  4  Roman  Catholic  churclus,  several 
synagogues,  and  a  variety  of  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  institatI(M«i.  Its 
atreets  are  wide,  straight,  and  well  paved,  and  there  is  a  fine  promenade  bordered  with 
trees,  whence  a  beautiful  view  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Dnieper  is  obtained.  Pop.  '67, 
S8,^,  of  whom  one-third  are  Jews.  There  is  a  large  export  trade  to  the  chief  ports  of 
the  Baltic  and  Black  seas. 

XOHILBY,  or  MoaiLOW,  a  district  town  ou  the  s.w.  frontier  of  the  government  of 
Fodolin,  European  Ruffiia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dniester,  60  m.  e.  by  s. 
from  Kaminetz.  Pop.  '67,  9,756.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the  adjacent 
Russian  provinces,  and  with  the  Turkish  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The 
climate  is  so  mild,  that  silk  and  other  products  of  warm  climates  are  extensively  pro- 
duced. 

MOHL,  Hnoo,  voK,  1805-73,  b.  Stuttgart:  studied  medicine  and  natural  sciences  at 
TQbingen,  and  was  professor  of  botany  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  in  TQbingcn 
jn  1885.   His  works  were  numerous,  and  he  is  of  high  authority  on  vegetable  physiology. 
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HOHL,  Julius  vok,  b.  at  Stuttgart.  1800;  studied  Peraiau  and  Chinese  at  Tobia- 
gen,  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford;  was  professor  of  oriental  literature  in  Tdbiogeo,. 
1836-33;  vent  to  t^rls  and  became  professor  of  Persion  at  tbe  college  de  France  in  1($4.>. 
and  in  1853  director  of  the  oriental  depurtment  of  the  national  printing-oflUce.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  edition  of  Firdusi's  lHia}i  Nameh,  and  many  Chinese  and  other  oriental 
works.    He  published  also  Dante  et  lea  origines  de  la  Utterature  itaXimne. 

XOHLEB,  JOHANN  Adah,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mod^n  polemical  divines 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  chureh,  was  b.  of  bumble  parentage  at  Ig^rshelm,  in  WQrtem- 
berg,  May  6, 1796.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  gj'mnasium  of  Mergentheim, 
whence,  m  Us  17th  year,  he  was  transferred,  for  the  higher  studies,  to  the  lyceuin  of 
Ellwangen;  and  soon  afterward  entered  upon  the  theological  course  in  the  university  of 
Tubingen.  He  received  priest's  orders  in  1819,  and  for  a  short  time  was  employed  ia 
missioQary  duty;  but,  in  1820,  he  returned  to  college  life,  for  two  years  was  engaged  as- 
classical  tutor;  but,  in  1823,  the  offer  of  a  theological  appointment  in  the  university  of 
Tubingen  finely  decided  bis  choice  of  the  study  of  divinity.  He  was  permitted,  before 
entering  on  his  studies,  to  spend  some  time  in  making  liimself  acquainted  with  tbe 
routine  of  the  theologi<al  courses  of  other  universities— as  GOttingen,  Berlin,  Prugue, 
Vienna,  and  Landshut;  and  In  1838  he  entered  upon  his  new  position.  In  IqSS,. 
in  which  year  he  was  also  admitted  to  the  degieo  of  doctor  of  divinity,  lie  was. 
appointed  ordinary  professor  of  theology.  His  earliest  publication  was  a  treatise  On  the 
Unity  of  Hit  Church  (1825),  which  was  followed,  in  1837,  bjy  a  historico-tlieological  easny 
on  Athanamu  and  the  Chureh  of  his  Time,  in  Conflict  with  Arianism.  But  his  reputation, 
both  posthumous  and  among  his  own  contemporaries,  rests  mainly  on  his  weil-knowa 
^mMitm/  or  the  Doctrinal  Diffiereneei  between  ChthaUea  and  Proteatanti,  m  represents 
by  ViHt  PttUU  Confessions  of  thith  (1832).  This  lemarkable  book  at  once  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  theological  world.  It  passed  through  five  large  editions  in  six  yeai-s.  It  was 
translated  into  all  the  leading  languages  of  Europe,  and  drew  forth  numeious  criticisms 
and  rejoinders,  the  most  considerable- of  which  is  that  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Baur  (q.v.),  1833.  To 
this  MOhler  replied  in  1684,  by  a  work  entitled  FurUier  Beiearehe*  into  the  Doctrinal 
Differences  of  Catholiea  and  Protestants.  The  polemical  bitterness  evoked  by  these  con- 
troversies made  it  desirable  that  Mahler  should  leave  the  university  of  TQbingen.  He 
was  invited  to  Breslau,  and  also  to  Bonn,  but  ultimately  selected  (l»t5)  the  university  of 
Munich,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  its  efficiency,  under  king  LouLs.  Hia  first  appointment 
was  nominally  the  chair  of  biblical  exegesis,  but  be  really  devoted  himself  to  tlK  depart- 
ment of  church  history,  in  which  his  opening  course  was  eminently  successful;  but,, 
unhappily,  a  naturally  delicate  constitution  began  to  give  way  under  tlie  constant  fatigues, 
of  a  student's  life;  and  although  he  continued,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  to  miiin- 
tain  and  to  add  to  his  rejiutation,  and  although,  in  1837,  the  invitation  to  the  Bonn 
professorship  was  renewed  in  still  more  flattering  terms,  be  gradually  sunk  under  con- 
sumption, and  died  April  12,  1888.  His  miscellaneous  works  were  collected  and 
published  posthumously,  in  S  vols.  8vo  (1889-40),  by  his  friend,  the  now  celel)rated  Dr. 
D&llinger.  MOhler  may  be  regarded  as  at  once  the  inast  acute  and  the  most  pliitosoph- 
ical  of  the  modem  controversialists  of  his  church.  He  deals  more,  however,  with  the 
exposition  of  the  points  and  the  grounds  of  the  doctrinal  differences  of  modem  sects, 
than  with  the  discussion  of  the  scriptural  or  traditional  evidences  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  any  among  them. 

■O'XDOBE,  a  former  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  of  the  value  of  4,800  reis,  or  nearly  STs. 

sterling.    It  was  also  called  U^niTie. 

MOIGNO  (de  Villebeac),  Framijois  NAPOLfioN  Marie,  1804;  b.  in  Morbihan, 
France;  educated  in  Jesuit  schools  and  colleges;  was  made  abbfi  in  1830.  In  1836  his 
advancement  in  mathematical  studies  gave  him  a  professorship  in  Paris.  He  afterwards 
contributed  ardcles  on  religious  subjects  to  the  Univers  and  otiier  church  journals,  and 
in  1840  publislied  Lefons  ^  Galcul  Imlsrential  ^  Intigrai.  In  1845  he  became  the  scien- 
tific editor  of  L'Epogue;  in  1849  and  1850  traveled  and  contributed  to  the  Presse  and 
and  in  1853  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Cosmm,  a  scientific  weekly  in  Paris,  riw  repu- 
tation as  a  man  of  great  learning  both  as  a  linguist  and  scientist  is  based  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  published  works.  Among  them  is  one  designed  to  harmonize  state  with  religious 
instmction,  entitled  Prineipes  J^ndantentatix  d^mtres  laquds  Dowent  te  Resondre  les  drux 
Orarules  ^UArttons  dea  So/pporU  de  rEfflite  et  de  VMai  et  de  VOrganitation  de  VSnaeignement, 
etc.,  published  in  1646  in  Paris. 

MOIR,  David  Macbeth.  1798-1851;  b.  at  Musselburgh,  Scotlaod;  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  school,  and  at  the  age  of  13  was  apprenticed  for  four  years  to  Dr.  Stew- 
art, a  medical  practitioner.  At  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  he  finished  his  course  at 
Edinburgh,  and  received  his  diploma  as  surgeon  in  1816.  Towards  the  close  of  liis  col- 
lege coiuse  he  sent  forth  an  anonymous  publication  entitled  The  Bombardment  of  A^ier*^ 
and  other  Poems.  In  1812  he  appeared  in  print  with  two  short  essays  in  prose  in  a  local 
magazine.  Betuming  home  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  1817  he  joined  Dr. 
Brown  as  a  partner  in  an  extenuve  medical  practice  in  Musselburgh.  His  evenings  and 
nights  be  spent  in  literary  study.   Having  previoudy  contributed  in  piiMM  and  verse  to 
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the  Boi^s  Maga^'M  and  to  Constable's  Edinburgh  Magaane,  he  became  a  constant  con- 
tributor in  prose  and  verse  to  ^ackwood'a  Magazine,  which  was  started  about  Uiat  time. 
His  verse  was  both  comic  and  serious.  Among  his  clever  comic  effusions  were  Thr-  Ete- 
iff  St.  Jerry  and  TheAundent  Waggonere.  His  serious  poems  had  the  signature  A,  from 
which  he  obtained  the  literary  cognomen  of  Delta.  His  connection  with  Btaekaood  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  In  182o  he  formed  a  strong  friendship  for  John  Gait,  the  novelist, 
■who,  being  suddenly  called  off  to  America  before  finishing  his  novel  Tlie  Laxt  of  Vie- 
ZMtrda,  commissioned  Moir  to  write  the  concluding  chapters  for  him.  In  1824  he  pub- 
lished the  The  Legend  of  Genevieve  and  other  Tales  and  Poems,  comprising  selections- 
from  his  magazine  articles,  with  some  original  additions.  In  1824  he  began  in  Black- 
wood his  novel  of  The  Autoinogra^iy  of  Mantie  Wauch,  which  was  continued  for  nearly 
tbree  years,  and  published  la  a  voluiuo.  Though  urged  to  remove  to  the  metropolis, 
where  he  would  have  a  more  lucrative  practice  and  a  larger  circle  of  literary  friends,  he' 
preferred  the  scenes  of  his  early  days*  and  his  practice  among  the  poor.  His  practice- 
was  so  extensive  that  for  ten  successive  years  he  never  slept  a  night  out  of  Musselburgh. 
In  1839  he  publislied  OuUines  of  i/ie  Ancient  History  of  Medicine,  being  a  View  of  the 
Heating  Art  among  the  Egyptians,  Qreeka,  Bomans,  and  Arabians.  In  1832  he  greatly- 
exerted  himself  to  check  tfi^  cholera,  and  published,  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  health, 
Practical  Obtervatiom  on  Malignant  Cholera,  Aud  Proofs  of  the  Contagion  of  Malignant 
Cholera.  In  1848  he  published  Domestic  Verses,  in  which  he  records  with  tenderness  the 
loss  of  his  two  sons.  In  1846  he  was  thrown  from  a  carriage  and  rendered  lame  for  life. 
In  1851  he  delivered  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  poetical  literature  of  the  past  half 
century  at  the  Edinburgh  philosophical  institution,  which  were  afterwards  published. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  Seltm,  his  last  contribution  to  Blackteood's  Magazine.  His- 
contributions  to  Blaekaood  alone  number  870.  The  poems  of  Moir  are  graceful  and 
pathetic.  A  selection  of  his  poetical  works  in  two  volumes  waa  published  by  Thomas- 
A.ird  with  a  memoir  of  the  author. 

MOIRA,  Earl  of.    See  HAsnNOs,  Fbakcis  Rawcoh. 

XOIXE,  the  French  name  (formerly  mohhre,  and  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  Eng. 
mehafr^  which  is  itself  probably  of  eastern  origin)  applied  to  silks  figured  by  the  peculur 
process  called  watering.  The  nlkB  for  this  purpose  mast  be  broad  and  of  a  good  sub- 
stantial make;  thin  and  narrow  pieces  will  not  do:  they  are  wetted  and  then  folded, 
with  particular  care  to  insure  the  threads  of  the  fabric  lymg  all  in  the  same  direction, 
and  not  crossing  each  other  except  as  in  the  usual  way  of  the  web  and  the  warp.  The- 
folded  pieces  of  silk  are  then  submitted  to  an  enormous  pressure,  generally  in  a. 
hydraulic  machine.  By  this  pressure  tlie  air  is  slowly  expelled,  and  in  escaping  draws- 
tlie  moisture  into  curious  waved  lines,  which  leave  the  permanent  marking  called  water- 
ing. The  finest  kinds  of  watered  silks  are  known  as  molrls  antiques. — The  same  proces» 
has  been  applied  to  woolen  fabrics  called  moreen,  which  Is  only  an  .alteration  of  th» 
word  moire. 

KOntEE  SCETALLIQUE,  a  French  term  t  Bplied  to  tin-plate  upon  which  a  peculiar 
figuring  like  that  caused  by  frost  on  windows  is  produced  by  dipping  plates,  in  a  heated 
state,  into  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  then  washing  with  water  to  remove  the  add.  When 
dry  the  plates  are  varnished  or  lacquered,  and  have  a  pretty  effect.  The  cheapness  and 
ease  of  the  process  have  made  it  very  common  for  inferior  articles  in  tin. 

X0I88AC,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  river  Tarn, 
15  m.  n.w.  of  Mootauban.  The  church  of  St.  Pierre  dates  from  the  year  1100,  and 
rontains  some  excellent  carvings  and  curious  fantastic  ictilptures.  Moissac  is  the  center 
of  an  important  trade  in  grain.   Pop.  '78,  5,675. 

MOKAN'NA,  or  ATHA-BEK-KiKEaf.    See  Mohammedan  Sects,  ante. 

■O  LA,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  the  Italian  province  of  Bari,  delightfully  situated  among 
gardens  and  olive  groves  on  the  Adriatic.  18  m.  from  Ban.  It  contains  fine  churches- 
and  otberedifices.  and  excellent  streets.  From  aU  accounts  it  seems  to  have  ezceediugly 
little  trade  of  any  kind.   Pop.  12,181. 

MOLASSE'.   See  Mollassk,  ante. 

■OLArSES.  SeeSvOAB. 

MOLAY,  jAwitJES  DB,  1244r-1814;  b.  BurgUndy;  of  the  families  of  Longvic  and 
Rflon.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life  but  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of 
knights  templars  at  Baune,  in  the  diocese  of  Autun,  and  was  promoted  to  be  grand- 
master about  1298.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  who  was  endeavoring  to  replitce- 
the  feudal  system  in  France  by  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  who  viewed  with  fear  and 
distrust  the  growing  influence  of  the  knights  templars.  The  success  which  had  charac- 
terized tbe  crusades,  and  which  bad  been  largely  the  work  of  this  and  the  other  Cliris- 
tian  orders,  had  now  deserted  them.  Syria  l^d  again  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Mohammed- 
ans, and  the  knights  templars  and  hospitalers  had  retired  to  Cyprus,  whence  they  sent 
forth  a  cry  for  help  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  Christian  powers  throughout 
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Europe.  But  Europe  was  itself  torn  by  the  disseiuioiis  of  petty  potentates.  De  Molay, 
however,  determined  to  effect  by  strategy  what  be  could  not  control  br  force;  ard. 
takinc  advantage  of  the  movement  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  against  Syria  and  Egypt,  ingra- 
liatctrhimself  with  the  grand  khan,  and  actually  received  command  of  one  wing  of  his 
.army,  with  which  be  invaded  Syria  in  the  sprin"  of  1399.  With  the  troops  under  liis 
.control  he  recovered  Jerusalem  from  tlie  infidels,  and  so  awakened  enthusiasm  that  a 
new  crusade  was  urged  upon  the  pope  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  But  the 
unexpected  success  whicli  had  been  achieved  by  Tartar  aid  was  shori-lived.  In  the 
following  year  the  army  of  the  grand  klian  whs  destroyed  and  Jerusalem  again  lost  to 
the  Christians.  The  templars  returned  to  the  island  of  Tortosa  near  Tripoli,  with 
Jacques  de  Molay  still  at  their  head.  They  were  attacked  and  defeated  in  1303,  nnd 
•obliged  to  flee  to  Cyprus.  It  was  now  that  Philip  IV.  undertofk  to  carry  out  the  proj- 
ect which  he  had  formed  to  destroy  the  order  whose  supremacy  he  feared.  Tlie  order 
TtVas  at  this  time  powerful,  well-organized — compri»ng  most  of  the  great  nobles  of  Eumpt; 
— and  wealthy  to  a  degree  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  so  greedy  a  monarch  aa  Philip.  In 
the  grasp  of  a  mind  so  broad  and  a  temperament  so  energetic  as  tliose  of  De  Molay,  its 
posdble  future  might  well  occa^on  dread  to  the  ambitious  and  envious.  With  a  design 
to  impose  upon  tlie  cred^ity  of  De  Molay,  Philip  pretended  to  be  anxious  for  a  iiew 
<:rusiide.  ana  at  his  instigation  Clement  V.  called  the  grand-masters  of  the  templars  and 
iospitalers  to  Europe.  Tiie  call,  was  answered  by  De  Molay,  among  the  rest,  who 
appeared  in  Paris  in  Aug.,  1806,  accompanied  by  a  chosen  band  of  distinguUhed  knights 
of  tlie  order,  and  loaded  with  treasure.  He  made  a  triumphal  entiy  into  the  capital,  a 
ftvct  which  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  suspicions  or  alter  the  determination  of  the  king, 
though  he  received  his  visitors  with  due  hospitality.  Repairing  to  Poictiero  to  render 
his  allegiance  to  the  pope,  De  Molay  took  tlie  opportunity  to  ask  an  investigation  of  sin* 
aster  rumors  whicii  had  heen  spread  abnjad  by  the  enemies  of  the  order.  Tiie  pope, 
-under  the  influence  of  Philip,  directed  that  such  an  investigation  should  be  undertaken; 
Tvben  the  latter,  assuming  the  order  to  be  permission  for  active  proceedings  against  th» 
order,  procured  the  arrest  of  every  templar  in  France,  and  Oct.  13,  1307,  Jacques  dc 
iftfolay  was  seized  in  the  bouse  of  the  temple  and  summoned  before  the  ioquisilion. 
although  the  pope  was  indignant  at  this  liberty  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  took  action 
vo  suspend  the  power  of  the  inquisition  in  the  premises,  the  king  persisted  in  liis  deter- 
mination, and  in  May,  1310,  caused  54  of  the  templars  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  De 
Molay  was  now  put  under  examination  by  a  papaf  commission,  and  was  condemned  to 
•death.  He  was  dragged  to  tlie  stake,  loaded  with  fetters,  "  a  feeble  old  man,  bent  and 
whitened  by  age  and  captivity,"  and  died  protesting  to  the  end  the  innocence  of  the 
«rder — of  wliich  he  was  the  last  grand-master. 

HOLD  (anciently  Monte  Alto;  Welsh,  Wyddffrug),  a  parllamentarT  borough  in  the  county 
of  Flint,  situated  on  the  Alun,  12  m.  w.b.w.  of  Chester,  Thou^  Flint  is  the  county  town, 
the  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  for  llie  county^  are  held  here.  The  town  possesses  a  good 
market,  a  fine  old  church,  and  several  dissenting  chapels.  It  is  connected  with  England 
by  a  branch  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway.  The  neighborhood  abounds  with 
mineral  wealth,  coal  and  lead  being  tlie  principal  produce;  it  has  also  numerous  interest- 
ing relics  of  antiquity — e.  g.,  so-caUed  Druidic  circles,  Roman  roads  and  encampments, 
SaxoD  earthworks,  an  eminence  called  Bryn  BeHi  (formerly  surmounted  by  a  casUe).  and 
ft  castell^ed  building  known  as  the  tower  of  Rheinalltab  Qruffydd,  the  two  latter  having 
been  scenes  of  frequent  contentions  between  the  English  and  Welsli.  Many  old  families 
have  mandons  in  the  Deightiorbood,  whose  pleasing  variety  of  aceneiy  renders  it  attrac- 
tive. Fop.  of  parllamenUiry  borough  (1871),  4,684. 

■OIDAU  ^hemian,  FAOva),  the  chief  river  of  Bohemia,  and  an  important  tributary 
■of  the  Elbe,  rises  in  the  BOhmerwald  mountuns,  on  the  s.w.  frontier,  at  an  elevation  of 
■8,750  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  flows  s.e,  to  Holienfurth,  where  it  bends  north- 
'ward,  and  pursues  that  direction  to  its  confluence  with  the  Elbe  opposite  Meioik,  after  a 
•course  of  276  miles.  Its  course  to  the  point  of  confluence  is  longer  than  that  of  the  Elbe, 
and  the  navigation  of  that  river  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  body  of  water  which  it  con- 
tributes. It  receives  on  the  left,  the  Wotawa  and  the  Beraun;  and  on  the  ri^t,  tlie 
I^uschnitz  and  the  Sazawa.  Tlie  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Erumau,  Budwiis,  wid 
Prague.    It  becomes  navigable  from  Budweis. 

KOLDA'VIA  AND  WALLA'CHIA,  two  states  forming  the  so-called  Danubian  Ptineipal- 
■ities,  which,  since  Dec.  28,  1861,  have  been  united  under  one  prince  and  one  administra- 
'  ion,  and  officially  bear  the  single  name  of  Rodmania  or  Rumania.  Formerly  subject  to 
:.lte  Porte,  Roumania  proclaimed  its  own  absolute  independence  in  1877.  and  had  its  claim 
»;cognizod  at  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878.  Reliable  statistics  as  to  the  Dobrudscha  (q.  v.), 
then  granted  to  Roumania  m  return  for  Roumanian  Bessarabia  (q.v.),  ceded  to  Russia, 
.arc  not  yet  fortlicoming. 

1.  Moldavia  (Oer.  Mddav,  Turk,  ^gdan)  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  e.  by  Russia,  on 
t''*  z.  by  Wallachia,  and  on  the  w.  by  Hungary.  Area,  since  the  cession  or  Bessarabia, 
about  15.000  sq.miles.  The  country  forms,  geographically,  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
fouth  Russia,  except  towards  the  w.,  where  there  are  spurs  from  the  Carpathians.  It  it> 
watered  by  the  Pruth,  the  Sereth,  and  the  Danube,  and  is  almost  cverj-where  fertile,  prc- 
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ducing  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  fruit,  and  wine.  But  the  riches  of  the  oounlry 
consist  mainly  in  its  cattle  and  horses,  of  which  immense  numbers  are  reared  on  its- 
aplendid  and  fai-stretching  pastures;  swine  and  sheep  are  also  numerous;  and  the  rearing^ 
of  bees,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  lime-trees,  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  great  plagucs- 
of  the  land  are  locusts  and  earthquakes.  Minerals  and  precious  metals  are  said  to  be 
abundant,  but  they  have  not  aa  yet  been  worked.  There  are  only  a  few  salt-pits  near 
Okoa,  in  the  Carpathian  mountains.  Trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
numerous  Jews,  Germans,  Greeks,  and  Russians  who  have  settled  m  the  country.  The 
capital  of  Moldavia  is  Jassy  (q.v.);  but  the  great  center  of  trade  is  Galacz  (q.v.),  where, 
of  late,  several  British  merchants  have  established  houses.  Tlie  principal  exports  are- 
grain,  wool,  lambs*  skins,  hides,  feathers,  maize,  tar,  tallow,  honey,  leeches,  cattle,  and. 
salt  (in  blocks);  the  imports  are  chiefly  the  manufactured  products  of  western  Europe^ 
Moldavia  is  divided  into  IS  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  prefect  or  governor,  a  receiver- 
general  of  taxes,  and  a  civil  tribunal  consisting  of  a  president  and  two  other  judges. 

2.  Wali^chia,  the  larger  of  the  united  Danubian  principalities,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
the  Austrian  empire  and  Moldavia,  on  the  e.  and  s.  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the  w.  b^  the 
Austrian  empire  and  the  Danube.  Length  from  the  western  frontier  to  cape  Kalmkra 
on  the  Black  sea,  805  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  180  m. ;  ar^a,  27,500  sq.miles.  The  greater 
part  of  Wallnchia  is  quite  flat ;  but  in  the  n.,  wliere  it  liorders  on  Huogary  and  Transyl- 
vania, it  j^dually  rises  up  into  a  great  mountain-wall,  impassable  save  in  five  places. 
It  is  destitute  of  wood  throughout  almost  its  whole  extent ;  and  especially  along  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  is  covered  with  marshy  swamps,  miles  upon  miles  in  bretidth.  The 
principal  river  flowing  through  the  country  is  the  Aluta,  which  joins  the  Danube  at 
Nikopol.  The  climate  is  extreme:  the  summer  heats  are  intense;  while  in  winter,  tho 
land  lies  under  deep  snow  for  four  months.  The  principal  products  are  corn,  maize, 
millet,  wine,  fiax,  tol>acco,  and  olive-oil.  The  vast  treeless  heaths  afford  sustenance  to 
great  heids  of  catile,  sheep,  and  horses.  As  in  Moldavia,  agriculture  is  an  impo^aut 
branch  of  industry;  and  tJie  swampy  districts  of  the  south  are  haunted  by  immense  num- 
bers of  wild  water-fowl.  In  minerals— especially  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  rock-salt — 
the  soil  is  rich,  bat  only  the  last  of  these  is  extensively  worked.  Bucharest  is  the  capital 
of  Wallacbia  and  of  Koumaiiia.  The  pop.  of  Rouniania,  though  the  loss  of  Bessarabia 
was  not  balanced  by  the  gain  of  the  Dobrudscha^  was  still  estimated  in  1878  at  near  1^ 
nullions. 

Adminittration. — The  ruler  of  the  principalities— styled  by  the  Roumans  domnu  or 
domtitoT ;  officitilly  called  by  the  subhme  porte  irot'iwd  (prince);  by  the  Turks  gener- 
ally, ^auer-effendi  (lord  of  tho  unbelievers);  and  by  the  Rustdans,  hoapodar  or  gomodtu^f 
(prince) — receives  his  Investiture  from  the  sultan,  but  is  otherwise  Independent.  By  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  and  the  convention  (1858),  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  politically 
united  under  one  prince,  with  a  8j>ecial  ministry  for  each  country,  two  elective  assem- 
blies, and  a  central  commission,  which  had  its  seat  at  Fokshani.  But  la  Nov.,  1861,  the 
sultan  sanctioned  the  admistratlve  union  of  the  two  states;  and  In  the  following  month 
it  was  publicly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  Jaasy.  The  first  ruler  of  Roumania,  prince 
Alexander  John  Couza,  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  1866,  when  Earl  I.,  son  of  the  prince 
of  Hohcnzolleni-Sigmaringen,  was  chosen  bis  successor.  At  tho  same  time  a  new  and 
more  popular  constitution  was  adopted  by  a  constitutent  assembly  elected  by  universal 
Guffrage.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  houses,  a  senate  and  a  chaml>er  of  depu- 
ties. The  former  consists  of  76  and  the  latter  of  157  members,  of  whom  83  are  for 
'Wallachia  and  75  for  Moldavia.  The  membei-s  of  both  houses  are  chosen  by  indirect 
election — i.  e. ,  the  first  voters  nominate  electors,  who  choose  the  members.  All  citizens- 
who  have  reached  their  25th  year,  and  who  can  read  and  write,  ore  voters  in'  the  first 
instance,  and  every  Rouman  who  possesses  a  small  yearly  income  is  eligible  for  a  scat  la 
pariiament  The  princo  has  a  suspensive  veto  over  all  laws  passed  by  both  chamber.'*. 
He  is  also  chief  of  the  executive,  which  is  composed  of  a  council  of  seven  ministers, 
heads  of  the  departments  of  the  interior,  of  foroigii  affairs,  of  war,  of  finance,  of 
justice,  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  of  religion  and  public  instruction.  Judges, 
are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  superior  authorities.  The  legal  codes  are  founded 
upon  the  civil  law  and  the  customs  of  the  principalities;  but  though  the  system  of  juris- 
prudence has  been  much  amended,  many  reforms  remain  to  be  effected,  especially  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  which  is  saia  to  be  most  corrupt. 

Religion. — The  established  religion  of  Roumania  is  that  of  the  Greek  church,  to  which 
nearly  the  whole  population  belong;  but  all  formsof  Cliristianity  arc  tolerated,  and  their 
professors  enjoy  equal  political  rights.  At  the  head  of  the  Greek  cler^  stand  the 
metn>po)itan  archbishops  of  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia,  the  latter  of  whom  is  primate  of 
Roumania.  Every  bishop  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  clergy,  and  has  a  seminary  for 
priests;  the  supenntendent  of  the  preaching  clergy  is  the  proto-papa  of  the  diocese. 
The  ecclesiastical  wealth  of  the  country  was  formerly  very  great,  but  the  increased 
expenditure  that  followed  the  anion  of  the  two  states  rendered  a  scheme  of  spoliation 
the  only  means  left  to  tlie  government  to  extricate  itself  from  its  difflculties — in  a  word, 
the  convent-properties  were  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Greek  monks,  and  placed 
under  the  anmlnistrution  of  the  state.  It  bad  been  the  faf;hion  to  establit^h  such  con- 
vents in  Turkey  as  supports  to  the  orthodox  faith,  and  the  institutions  in  the  principality 
itself  were  richly  endowed  in  land  and  other  ways:  it  was  resolved  to  apply  the  revenues 
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to  the  relief  of  national  needs,  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  the  support  of  the  poor,  etc.. 
and  to  give  only  the  overplus  to  the  clergy,  ,  This  has  considerably  increased  the  rerenue 
of  the  state.   The  administration,  however,  is  now  put  upon  a  belter  footing. 

Education. — There  are  upwards  of  3,000  elementary  schools,  beddes  normal  schools, 
cymnasiu,  private  schools,  etc.,  in  all  about  2,500  schools.  There  are  two  unlversitlps. 
Education  is  gratuitous  and  compulBory.  There  are  numerous  French  boarding-schools, 
;and  French  is  now  the  language  of  the  educated  circles,  especially  ladies  (as  Greek  used 
to  be),  but  the  state  language  and  the  proper  national  tongue  is  the  Bomanic. 

Army. — The  militarj'  force  of  Rouuiania  is  organized  on  the  plnn  of  the  Bussian  army, 
laod  the  sta£f-o£Scers  are  principaliy  Russian.  Tbe  militia  is  formed  by  the  peasantry  in 
the  proportion  of  two  mea  for  ever}'  100  families;  but  idong  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
aU  tiie  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  organized  into  a  military  force.  By  the 
law  of  1872  all  natives  of  Boumania  from  twenty  to  forty  are  liable  to  military  service  in 
the  standing  army,  four  years  active  and  four  in  the  reserve.  The  militia  is  composed 
■of  all  who  have  been  in  tiie  standing  army  at  any  age  between  twenty  and  thirty-KX.  In 
1877  the  entire  Boumanian  mihtary  force  numbered  144,668  men,  but  of  these  only 
-43,449  belonged  to  the  regular  or  "permanent"  army. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  Roumania  in  1874  amounted  to  92,000,000 
i«i(=a  francj,  or  about£8, 700,000;  and  of  the  exports,  158,000,000  lei,  or  about  £6.320.- 
000.  The  principal  article  of  export  is  grain,  especially  wheat  and  maize.  Roumanian 
industry  has  largely  profited  by  the  construction  in  recent  yeare  of  several  lines  of  rail- 
way. In  1869  the  first  line,  42  Englisli  miles  in  length,  was  opened  from  Bucharest  to 
■Giurgevo  on  the  Danube,  and  in  subsequent  years  a  network  of  railways  was  completed, 
■coapeclinc  the  capital  with  western  Europe  through  the  towns  of  Pivcsli,  Buzeo,  Braila, 
Teliutch,  Roman,  and  Suceava,  and  from  thence  to  Lemberg  in  Austria.  In  1878  there 
~were  also  2,750  miles  of  telegraph  in  the  principalities.  The  estimated  revenue  in  1879 
-was  £4,366,500,  just  balanced  by  the  ezpeuditure;  the  public  debt  was.  In  1880,  about 
.£24,400,000. 

Jtaee,  Language,  and  Ltterature. — The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  known  in 
TfCstera  Europe  as  "Wallachs,  but  they  call  tliemselves  Romfini,  The  Wallachs,  however, 
are  not  coufiued  to  the  principalities,  but  inhabit  also  the  southern  part  of  Bukowina, 
the  ^eater  part  of  Tranaylvania,  eastern  Hungary,  a  part  of  the  Banat,  B,essarabia,  some 
■districts  inPodolia  and  l^herson,  and  portions  of  eastern  Servia.  They  are  also  found 
in  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Thessnly.  Thev  are  a  mixed  race,  produced  by  the  amal- 
.gamation  of  the  emperor  Trajan's  Roman  colonists  with  the  onVtual  Dacian  population, 
and  subsequently  modified  by  Grecian,  Gothic,  Slavic,  and  Turkish  elements.  Tliis 
mixture  is  seen  lo  their  language,  three-fourths  of  the  words  of  which  are  Latin  (the 
Dacian  has  disappeared),  while  the  remaining  fourth  is  made  up  of  words  from  the  oilier 
four  languages.  Wallachiau  literature  is  rich  in  popular  songs;  since  the  16th  c.  many 
works  in  prose  and  verse  have  been  printed,  and  of  late  yt-ars  two  political  journals  in 
the  Wallachian  tongue  have  been  established,  one  at  Bucharest,  and  another  at  Jassy.  A 
Grammatica  DaohBomana  was  published  by  Johann.  Alexi  (Vienna,  1826);  and  a 
MMnia  Lingua  Daeo-RomancB  by  Lanrianus  (Vienna,  1849).  A  large  Latin-Romanic- 
HuD^rian  oictionarT  was  carefufly  executed  by  the  bishop  of  Fogarasch,  Joh.  Bob  (3 
■vols.  Klausenburg,  1839). 

Social  Condition. — Very  recent  statistics  on  this  point  are  not  attainable.  In  Moldavia 
there  are  rather  less,  in  Wallacbla  considerably  more  than  8,000  bojars,  besides  whom 
there  is  an  extensive  inferior  nobility.  In  Wallachia  every  twenty-eighth  man  is  a  noble- 
man; every  one  hundred  and  thirty-third  a  merchant;  and  in  the  capital  every  twentieth 
is  a  merchant.  The  free  peiisants,  or  yeomen,  called  Eeteschs,  are  not  numerous — in  all 
AValtachia  there  are  under  5,000.  Gypsy  communities  are  an  important  element  in  the 
population;  upwai^s  of  150,0()0  of  tllis  mysterious  race  are  or  were  serfs  belonging  to  the 
licl)  bojars  and  the  monasteries.  In  1844  about  80,000  were  emancipated,  and  settled  in 
■colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  land;  they  call  themselves  Somnitschel  or  Bomm.  The 
■common  people  are  on  the  whole  cood-huraored,  frugal,  sober,  and  cleanly;  murder  and 
larceny  are  almost  unknown.  'Their  dwellings,  however,  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  of 
the  most  wretched  description;  composed  chi'jfly  of  interlaced  willow-withes,  covered 
with  mud,  cane,  and  straw. 

IJistory.— In  ancient  times  Moldavia  and  Wsllacbia  formed  an  important  part  of 
Dacia  (q.v.),  and  the  two  countries  have  in  general  experienced  the  same  vicissitudes 
At  the  period  of  the  migration  of  nations,  and  in  the  following  centuries  they  were  the 
scene  of  the  struggles  between  the  Gothic,  Hunnic,  Bulgarian,  and  Slavic  races — the 
Avari,  Chasmrs,  Petschenegi,  Uzi,  and  Magyars,  who  alternately  ruled  or  were  expelled 
from  the  country.  These  peoples  all  left  some  traces  (more  or  less)  of  themselves  among 
the  Romanized  Dacian  inhabitants,  and  thus  helped  to  form  that  composite  people,  the 
modern  Wallachs,  who,  in  the  11th  c,  wore  converted  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Eastern 
or  Greek  church.  Their  incursions,  however,  frightfully  devastated  the  country.  In  the 
11th  c,  the  Kumans,  a  Turkish  race,  cstahlisbed  in  Moldavia  a  kingdom  of  their  own. 
Two  centuries  later  the  great  storm  of  Mongols  broke  over  the  land.  It  now  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Nogai  Tartars,  wlio  left  it  utterly  wasted,  so  that  only  in  the  forests  and 
mountains  was  any  trace  left  of  the  native  Wallacliian  population.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  13th  c,  a  potty  Wallach  chief  of  Tran^lvania,  Radu  Negni  of  Fogarasch,  entered 
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'Wallachia,  took  possession  of  a  portion.of  the  coiiDtiy,  divided  it  t  monghis  bojars  (noble 
followers),  f oonaed  a  senate  of  13  members,  and  ao  elective  monarchy ;  aud  gradually 
conquered  the  whole  of  Wallachia.  Bather  less  than  a  century  later  (1354),  a  similar 
attempt,  also  succeesful,  was  made  br  a  Wallaeh  chief  of  the  Hungarian  Harmarosh,  of 
the  name  of  Bogdan,  to  rc-people  Moldavia.    In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  bothpriDCi- 

KliUes  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  and  graduatiy  the  Dojars 
it  the  right  of  electing  their  owu  ruler,  whose  office  was  bought  in  Constantinople. 
After  1711  the  Turks  governed  the  countries  by  Fanariot  princes  (see  Fanabiotb),  who 
Id  reality  only  farmed  the  revenues,  enriched  themselves,  and  impoverished  the  land, 
lu  1803  the  Russians  wrested  from  Turkey  the  right  of  surveillance  over  the  principali- 
ties. A  great  number  of  nobles — through  fami^  marriages  with  the  Fanariots — were 
sow  of  Gfreek  descent,  the  court-tongue  was  Greek,  and  the  religions  and  political  sym- 
pathies  of  the  country  were  the  same.  Hence  the  effort  of  the  principalities  ia  1831  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  Turkish  authority,  which  was  only  the  prelude  to  the 
greater  and  more  succes^ul  struggle  in  Greece  itself.  In  1822  Russia  forced  Turkey  to 
choose  the  princes  or  hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  from  natives,  and  nut  from 
the  corrupt  Greeks  of  Constantinople ;  and  after  1839,  to  allow  them  to  hold  their  dignity 
for  life.  The  principalities,  united  under  one  ruler  in  1858,  were  brought  under  one 
Administration  in  1861.    For  subsequent  history,  see  Rocmania. 

MOLE,  Talpa,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  inueiiv&ra.  and  family  ialpida.  All 
the  talpMa  live  chieny  uodeigroUDd.  and  their  structure  is  adapted  to  tlieir  mode  of  life. 
In  their  general  form,  the  ch»ntc.tcr  of  their  fur,  the  sliortness  of  their  limbs,  the  great  mus- 
cular strength  of  the  fore>parts,  and  great  breadth  of  the  fore-paws,  the  elongated  head, 
the  elongated  and  flexible  snout,  the  smallnese  of  the  eyes,  and  tlie  complete  concenlmcnt  of 
the  ears,  they  all  resemble  the  Common  Mou;  (7*.  Europcea),  with  which  also  they  pretty 
nearly  agree  in  the  nature  of  their  food,  their  mode  of  seeking  it,  their  dentition,  and  the 
shortness  of  their  alimentary  canal. — The  common  mole  is  abundant  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  except  the  utmost  a.  and  the  utmost  south.  In  Brittun  it  is  venr  plentiful, 
except  in  the  n.  of  Scotland;  but  is  not  found  in  Ireland  nor  in  some  <>f  the  Scottish 
islands.  Instead  of  its  ordinary  uniform  black  color,  it  is  occasionally  found  yellowish 
white,  or  gray,  and  even  orange.  Its  silky  or  velvety  fur  lies  smoothly  in  every  direc- 
tion, (he  snort  hairs  growing  perpendicularly  from  the  skin;  a  peculiarity  which  pre- 
.serves  it  clean  as  the  animal  moves  cither  backwards  or  forwards  in  its  subterranean 
galleries.  The  fore-paws  are  not  only  very  broad,  but  are  turned  outwards,  for  the  better 
throwing  back  of  the  earth  in  burrowing.  They  are  terminated  by  five  long  and  strong 
daws.  The  phalangeal  bones  are  remarkable  for  breatlth  and  an  elongated  bone  of  tlio 
carpus  gives  addltlouAl  strength  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  paw.  The  two  bones  of  the 
forearm  are  fiftstened  together.  The  shoulder-blades  and  the  clavicles  are  very  large : 
and  the  sternum  has  an  elevated  ridge  as  in  birds  and  bats,  for  the  attachment  of  power- 
ful muscles.  The  muscles  which  move  the  head  are  also  verv  powerful,  and  the  cervi- 
cal ligament  is  even  strengthened  by  a  peculiar  bone;  the  mole  making  much  use  of  its 
flexible  snout  in  burrowing.  The  hinder  limbs  are  comparatively  feeble,  and  the  feet 
small,  with  five  toes.  The  eyes  are  black  and  very  smull,  capable  of  being  partially 
retracted  and  exserted.  The  senses  of  lieaiing,  taste,  and  smell  are  very  strongly  devel- 
oped in  the  mole.  The  cutting-teeth  are  very  small  and  sharp;  the  canines  long  and 
sharp:  the  true  molars  broad,  with  many  sharp  conical  elevations.  This  dentition  adapts 
the  animal  for  feeding  not  only  on  worms  and  grubs,  but  also  on  frogs,  birds,  and  small 
quadrupeds,  which  accordingly  are  its  occasional  prey,  although  earthworms  are  its 
chief  food.  The  mole  is  an  excessively  voracious  animal;  digestion  is  rapid,  and  no  long 
interval  can  be  endured  between  meals,  hunger  soon  ending  m  death.  When  pressed  by 
hunger,  it  will  attack  and  devour  even  one  of  its  own  kind;  and  its  practice  is  imme- 
diately to  tear  open  the  belly  of  any  bird  or  quadruped  which  it  has  killed,  and  inserting 
Its  head,  to  satiate  itself  with  the  blood.  In  eating  earthworms,  it  skins  them  with 
lemarkable  dexterity.  In  quest  of  tliem,  it  woiks  Its  way  underground,  throwing  up  the 
«arth  in  mole-hills;  more  rarely  in  the  fine  nights  of  summer  it  seeks  for  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  when  it  is  itself  apt  to  be  picked  up  by  an  owl  equally  in  want  of 
food.  The  habitation  of  the  mole  is  of  very  remarkable  construction ;  a  hillock  of  earth 
larger  than  an  ordinary  mole-hill,  and  containing  two  circular  gnUeries,  one  above  the 
other,  with  five  connecting  passages,  and  a  central  chamber  which  has  access  to  the  upper 
gallery  by  three  passag^ ;  whilst  about  nine  passages  lead  away  from  the  lower  gallery  in 
different  directions.  The  end  of  a  passiige  entering  a  gallery  on  one  side  ia  never  oppo- 
site to  the  end  of  a  passage  entering  on  the  other.  To  afford  all  facility  of  escape  in  case 
«f  any  alarm,  a  pi^sa^  leads  at  first  downwards  from  the  central  chamber,  and  then 
upwards  again  till  it  joins  one  of  the  high  roads  which  the  mole  keeps  always  open, 
,  which  are  formed  by  pressing  the  earth  till  it  becomes  smooth  and  compact,  and  are  not 
marked  by  any  mole-hills  thrown  up,  and  which  not  only  serve  for  escape  when  neces- 
sary, but  lead  to  those  parts  of  the  creature's  appropriated  domain  where  the  ordinary 
mining  for  worms  is  to  be  prosecuted.  The  nest  in  which  the  female  mole  produces  her 
young  is  not  this  habitation,  but  is  formed  generally  under  a  mole-hill  rather  larger  than 
iKual,  where  two  or  three  runs  meet,  and  is  lined  with  leaves  and  other  warm  materials. 
The  mole  breeds  both  in  spdng  and  autumn,  and  generally  produces  four  or  five  young 
at  a  Urth.    The  attachment  of  tlie  parent  moles  seems  to  be  strong,  but  trandtory. 
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It  has  been  some^es  alleged  that  moles  eat  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  food,  and 
that  they  are  injurious  to  farmers,  by  devouring  carrots  and  other  roota;  but  it  appears 
rather  that  they  only  gnaw  roots  when  in  the  way  of  their-tnining  operations,  or  pemaps, 
also,  in  quest  of  grubs  which  tlic^  contain.  Moles  are  generally  regarded  as  a  pest  by  farmers 
and  gardenera,  owing  to  the  injury  wliicli  mole-hills  do  to  lawns  and  pastures,  the  bur^'- 
ing  up  of  young  plants,  and  the  disturbance  of  their  roots.  But  th^  are  certainly  of 
use  in  the  economy  of  nature  in  preventing  the  exceflsive  increase  ot  some  other  crea- 
tureii;  and  probably  also  contribnte  to  the  fertility  of  some  paBturcs,  the  continual 
tillage  which  they  carry  on.  Mole-traps  of  various  kinda  are  lu  use,  which  are  planted. 
If  the  mole-catcher  is  skillful,  in  the  often-traversed  roads  of  the  animals.  Mole^tcbin^i 
has  long  been  n  distinct  trade  in  Britain. 

The  name  mole  is  abbreviated  from  the  old  English  name  mauldwarp,  or  moutdimtrp, 
still  pro\incially  used,  and  which  Is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  nu>td6,  mould,  and 
weorpan,  to  throw  up. 

Another  species  of  mole  (7.  eaea)  is  found  in  the  most  nutheni  parts  of  Europe;  very 
similar  to  the  common  mole,  but  ramer  smaller,  and  having  the  eye  always  covered  by 
the  eyelid,  so  as  to  justify  Aristotle's  statement  that  the  mole  is  blind. — A  species,  alsc> 
veiy  similar  to  the  common  mole,  is  found  in  North  America, 

Among  the  other  talpidtB  are  tlie  Cuakoeable  Mole,  or  Cape  Molb  {ehrysoeJiiorim 
eapeTims)  of  South  Africa,  which  is  remarkable  as  the  ooly  one  of  the  mammalia  that 
e^ibits  the  splendid  metallic  reflections  so  frequently  seen  in  some  other  classes  of  ani- 
mals; the  Shrew  Hoim  (q.v.)  and  the  Stab  Nosb  (q.v.)  of  North  America. 

KOIE.    See  Naeyvs. 

X0L£,  Louis  Mattitieu,  Comte,  a  French  statesman,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  French  statesman  and  magiatrate,  Matthieu  M0I6  (b.  1684;  d.  1653),  was  b.  at 
Paris,  Jan.  24,  1781.  His  father,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  died  by  the  g^- 
lotine  in  1794.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Maiesherbes.  MoI€  was  for  the  most  part 
bis  own  preceptor,  and  displayed  a  wonderfully  precocious  love  of  hard  work  and  inde- 
pendent reflection.  In  1805  he  published  E»aai8  de  Morale  et  de  PolUique,  in  which  h» 
vindicated  the  government  of  Napoleon  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  The  attention  oT 
the  emperor  was  drawn  to  him;  he  was  appointed  to  various  offices  in  succession,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count,  and  to  a  place  in  the  cabinet.  After  Napoleon's  return, 
from  Elba,  he  refused  to  sul>scribe  the  declaration  of  the  council  of  state  banishing  the 
Bourbons  forever  from  France,  and  declined  to  take  his  scat  in  thechamber  of  peers.  In 
1619  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer,  and  he  voted  for  the  death  of  Key.  In  1817  he^ 
was  for  a  short  time  minister  of  marine,  but  afterwards  acted  independently  of  party,  | 
and  WAS  one  of  the  principal  orators  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  In  1830  he  became  min- 
ister of  foreign  nffairs  in  Louis  Philippe's  first  cabinet,  but  onlv  for  a  short  time.  In 
1836  he  succeeded  Thiers  as  prime  minister;  but,  in  tlio  eyes  of  the  liberal  party,  he  dis- 
played too  entire  a  devotedness  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  and  thus  rendered  his  mio- 
istry  very  unpopular,  so  that  in  1889  he  felt  it  necessary  to  resign.  In  1840  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  AcadSmie  Fran^aue.  From  that  time  he  took  little  part  in  political 
affairs,  but  after  the  revolution  of  1848  exerted  himself,  but  in  vain,  to  rally  and  unite 
the  party  of  order  in  the  assembly  to  which  he  bad  been  elected.  He  died  at  ChamplA- 
treux,  Nov.  88,  1855.  Mol5  was  fiercely  attacked  and  abused  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
political  career,  but  it  is  not  now  believeu  that  he  was  servile  toward  the  court.  He  detested 
anarchy,  and  believed  in  the  necessity  of  a  strong  government ;  but  he  loved  genuine 
liberty,  and  always  pliiccd  the  constitution  above  the  king.  When  Louis  Napoleon's 
coup  d'etat  extinguished  the  republic,  Mol£  proudly  said  that  henceforth  he  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics. 

MOLE-CBXOOT,  GryUotalpa,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  cricket  (q.v.)  family  (achetidtB 
or  ffryUidef),  remarkable  for  burrowing  habits,  and  for  the  great  strength  and  breadth  of 
the  fore-logs.  The  other  legs  are  also  large  and  strong,  but  of  the  form  usual  in  the 
family. — 'The  best  known  cpccies  milgarit)  common  tn  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
pretty  abundant  in  some  places  in  England,  but  very  local — is  almost  3  in.  long;  of  a. 
velvety  brown  color;  the  wings,  when  folded,  do  not  cover  much  more  than  one-half  of 
the  abdomen,  although  large  when  expanded.  It  uses  its  fore-legs  not  only  for  digginf^ 
burrows  in  earth,  but  for  cutting  through  or  tearing  oft  the  roots  of  plants  which 
come  in  its  way.  The  mole-cricket  feeds  both  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and 
often  does  no  small  iniviry  to  crops.  The  chirping,  and  somewhat  musical  call  of  the 
raole-cricket.  produced  in  the  same  way  as  tliat  01  tiio  common  cricket,  is  heard  chiefly 
in  the  end  of  spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  and  only  in  the  evening  or  at  night.  Ii^' 
some  parts  of  England  this  sound  has  gained  it  the  name  of  tJiur-worm.  Another  local: 
English  name  is  croaker.  The  female  mole-cricket  prepares  a  curious  nest,  a  rounded  ' 
subterranean  cell,  nlKiut  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  having  a  complicated  system  of  winding- 
passages  around  it,  and  commuuicatingwith  it.  In  this  cell.she  deposits  from  100  to  400 
eggs.  The  young  live  for  some  time  in  society.  They  run  actively,  both  in  the  larva  and 
pupa  states.  The  mole-cricket  is  very  combative,  and  the  victor  generally  eats  the  van- 
quished.— A  species  of  mole-cricket  {O.  didaetj/la)  does  great  injury  to  the  plantations  of 
nigar-canes  in  the  West  Indies. — A  curious  Indian  insect,  of  a  closely  allied  genua 
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(KUodoe^'^*  tno>iitro$uii).  has  prodiziously  long  wings,  which,  as  well  as  tlio  wing- 
eovers,  are  rolled  iuto  spiral  coils  at  the  tips. 

HOIi'SCULE,  MoLsc'crxJLB  VoLimss.  See  Atoh;  Atouic  Thxobt;  Cheuutrt, 
<mU. 

MOL£NBEEE,  ST.  JEAN,  a  t.  in  Belgium,  in  the  suburbs  of  Brussels;  pop.  87,998. 
It  has  a  museum  of  natural  science. 

BEOItE-BAT,  Spalax  or  AfpaJax,  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds  of  the  family  mvrida. 
having  teeth  almost  like  those  of  rats,  but  in  many  respects  resembling  moles,  ns  in 
general  form,  sbortnees  of  limbs,  concealment  of  ears,  smallness  or  even  rudimciilaiy 
condition  of  eves,  and  burrowing  habits — although  their  food  is  altogether  different, 
coDsisting  wholly  of  vegetable  substances,  and  chiefly  of  roots.  One  species  {8.  typhlm) 
inhabits  the  s.  of  Russia  and  some  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Po^olian  mar- 
■mot,  blind  rat,  ^epeg,  temni,  etc.  The  mole-rat  makes  tunnels  and  throws  up  hillocks 
like  the  mole,  but  its  hlllodcs  are  much  larger. — Another  species,  found  in  the  Malayan 
archipelago,  is  as  Uu-ge  as  a  rabbit. — Nearly  allied  is  the  Coast  Rat  or  Sand  Mole  oif  s. 
Air\ca  (balh^er^u*  maritimut),  also  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  with  other  Rpccies  of  the  same 
genus,  also  natives  of  s.  Africa,  which  dnve  tunnels  through  the  sandy  soil,  and  throw 
op  large  hillocks. 

MOLESCHOTT,  Jacob,  b.  Holland,  1822;  took  a  medical  degree  at  HfidclberB,  and 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Utrecht,  whence  he  removed,  in  1847,  to  Heidelbei^, 
where  for  seven  years  he  lectured-on  pliy^ology  at  the  university.  A  real  or  supposed 
tcndencv  towards  materialism,  in  his  lectures,  alarmed  the  authorities,  and  he  rcfigned. 
Soon  after  be  was  appointed  professor  at  Zurich,  and  in  1861  be  wat  called  to  the  chair  of 
physiolog>' at  Turin.  His  physiological  researches,  particularly  in  regard  to  diet,  muscu- 
lar formation,  the  blood  and  bile,  are  of  value.  'Without  asserting  the  impnsbibility  of  a 
spiritual  life,  he  explains  the  ori^n  and  the  condition  of  animals  by  ibe  woi  king  of  physi- 
cs causes.  His  characteristic  formula  is,  "No  thought  without  phnsphorus."  His  most 
important  works  are:  Lehre  der  NahningmnUtel,  1850,  which  has  Ijeeu  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Bonner  us  The  Ckeiniatry  of  Food  and  Diet ;  Phyinoiogie  der  Nahi-vngtmittel, 
18M;  Vraache  nnd  Wirkuiig  in  d£r  Lehre  vom  Leben,  18Q7 ;  and  Yon  der  ^Ibitbeatimmung 
m  Leben  der  Mentcheit,  1871. 

MOLESKIS  AND  CO&'DUBOT  are  varieties  of  fustian  (q.v.),  a  term  which  is  used  in  a 
generic  sense  to  include  also  velveteen,  velveret,  thick-set,  thick-set  cord,  beaverteeu,  and 
otiier  stout  cotton  cloths  for  men's  apparel—^  class  of  goods  laigely  manufactured  in 
Lancashire.  The  general  structure  of  these  fabrics  is  described  under  Fustian  and 
Velvet.  Ttiey  are,  in  point  of  fact,  all  of  the  nature  of  velvet,  with  a  Mp  or  pik  on 
Uie  surfoc3,  and  most  of  them  are  twilled. 

When  cloth  of  this  kind  leaves  the  loom,  its  surface  Is  covered  with  loops  like  Brussels 
carpet,  and  these  are  then  cut  open  with  a  ripping  knife  of  a  peculiar  shape,  which  the 
opCTativBs  leam  to  use  with  great  dexterity.  The  hairy  and  uneven  appearance  which 
the  cloth  acquires  in  this  weration  Is  subsequently  improved  by  the  Bbearing  process. 
The  cloth  is  next  steeped  In  hot  water,  to  get  rid  of  the  paste  used  in  dressing  the  yarn, 
and  is  then  ready  to  he  passed  throuffh  the  urushing  or  teaseling  machine,  which  consists 
of  bloclis  of  wood  with  concave  surfeces  covered  with  card-bruslies,  working  backwards 
and  forwards  in  a  lateral  direction  against  wooden  rollers,  encased  in  tin  plate,  over 
which  the  cloth  passes.  The  tin  plate  is  made  rough  with  tlie  burs  of  punched  holes. 
In  the  next  operation,  the  fustian  is  singed  by  passing  the  nap  side  quickly  over  a  red- 
hot  metal  cylinder.  The  brushing  and  singemg  are  repeated  three  and  occasionally  four 
Umes.  to  give  tlie  cloth  a  smooth  appearance.  It  is  then  washed,  bleached  with  chloride 
of  lime,  and  dyed — ^usually  of  some  shade  of  olive,  state,  or  other  quiet  color. 

TTie  different  names  given  to  fustian  cloths  depend  upon  their  degree  of  fineness,  and 
the  manner  in  which  tJiey  are  woven  and  flnished.  Thus,  smoolh  kinds,  of  a  strong 
twilled  testure,  are  callea  •moleiUd.Tis  when  shorn  before  dyeing,  and  bearerieent  when 
cropped  after  dyeing.  Corduroy,  or  kin^s  cord,  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  piie-threads.  In  all  fustians,  there  is  a  warp  and  weft  thread,  independent  of  the 
additional  weft-thread  forming  the  pile;  but  in  cordurc^ys,  the  pile-thread  Is  only 
"thrown  in"  where  the  corded  portions  are,  and  1b  abeent  in  the  narrow  spaces  between 
ttiem. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  quantity  of  fustian  cloths  annually  consumed 
in  the  British  islands  must  have  Iwen  very  large,  but  the  increased  price  of  cotton,  and 
the  introduction  of  cheap  woolen  fabrics,  have , now  very  much  curtailed  the  use  of 
tiiem.  Tliey  are  still,  however,  largely  worn  by  certain  classes  of  mechanics  and 
laborers. 

KOLEBTA'TXOV,  fn  Scotch  law,  means  disturbing  the  possession  of  heritage,  and  an 
action  of  molestation  is  a  remedy  for  the  trespass. 

HOLEBWORTH,  Guilford  Likdbat,  b.  England.  1838;  educated  at  the  college  of 
dvil  engineers  at  Putney.  In  1852  he  became  (Hiief  assistant  engineer  of  the  Londmi, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railroad,  but  soon  resigned  to  conduct  the  constructions  at 
'Woolwich  arsenal  during  the  Crimean  war.  After  practicing  his  profeidon  in  LondoB 
fox  a  munber  of  years,  be  went  to  Ceylon,  and  in  1863  became  chid  engineer  of  the  ^v- 
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ernment  railroad  Id  that  islaad.  Id  1867  be  was  appointed  director  of  public  worke;  and 
in  1871  consulting  engineer  to  the  Indian  government.   He  lias  published  a  Poekd-boob 

of  Engineering  Formtu<x. 

K0LX8V0&TH,  Bir  Wiuiau.  Rigbt  HoDorable  (eighth  baronet),  EngUsb  statesman, 
was  b.  in  1810.  Lineidly  deBcended  from  an  old  Comiw  family  of  largi;  posBesaioiu  (the 
first  baronet  was  preddent  of  the  couucU  in  Jamaica  In  the  Ume  of  Charles  II.,  and  sub- 
sequently goTemor  of  that  island),  lie  early  showed  promise  of  distinction.  His  univer- 
sity career  at  Cambridge  was,  however,  cut  abort  by  his  sending  (uuder  circumstaDcee  uf 
great  provocation)  a  cbullenge  to  his  tutor  to  tight  a  duel.  He  continued  his  educutiou 
at  the  university  of  Ediubiirgh,  and  subsequently  at,  a  German  university.  After  making 
the  usual  tour  of  Europe,  bo  returned  homo,  and  threw  himself,  in  1831,  into  the  move- 
ment for  parliamentary  reform.  Next  year,  although  only  just  of  age,  he  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Cornwall  (East).  He  sut  for  Leeds  from  1887  to  1B41,  aiid 
then  remained  out  of  parliament  four  years,  during  which  interval  he  used  to  say  lie 
gave  himself  a  second  and  sounder  political  education.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Bentham  and  James  Mill,  and  was  regarded  as  the  parliamentary  representaLive  of 
the  "pbilosopbical  radicals."  Having  been  a  great  admirer  of  Hobbes,  he  accumu- 
latod  matei-iaJs  for  a  life  of  the  "  Philosopher  of  Malmesbury,"  which  reinaius  in  MS. 
uni;omplflc(l.  In  1839  he  commenced  and  carried  to  completion,  at  a  cost  of  many 
thoiisiind  pounds,  a  reprint  of  the  entire  miscellaneous  and  voluminous  writinga  of 
that  eminent  author.  The  publicadon  was  a  valuable  contribu^u  to  the  republic  uf 
letters,  and  the  works  of  Hobbes  were  placed  by  Molesworth's  munificence  in  most 
of  our  university  and  provincial  public  libraries.  The  publication,  however,  did  him 
great  disservice  in  public  life,  his  opponents  endeavoring  to  identify  him  with  the 
frecthinking  opinions  of  Hobbes  in  religion,  as  well  as  with  the  great  philosopher's 
conclusions  in  favor  of  despotic  government.  lu  1845  he  was  elected  for  Southwark 
(which  lie  contiaucd  to  represent  until  his  death),  and  entered  upon  a  parliamentary 
career  oC  the  greatest  enerr^  and  usefulness.  He  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  abuses  connected  wiUi  me  transportation  of  criminals,  and  as  chaliman  of  a  par- 
liamentary committee  brought  to  light  all  the  horrors  of  the  convict  system.  He 
pointed  out  the  maladministration  of  the  colonial  office,  expluincd  the  true  principles 
of  colonial  self-government,  prepared  draught  constitutions  fur  remote  depoudcnctcs, 
and  investigated  the  true  and  natural  relations  between  the  iin])criul  government  and 
its  colonial  empire.  Moleswortb's  views,  although  at  first  unpalatable  to  the  Iegi«>]a- 
ture,  have  been  adopted  by  successive  administrations,  and  are  now  part  and  parcel 
of  the  colonial  policy  of  Oreat  Britain.  In  January,  18i>8,  be  accepted  the  oftice  of 
first  commissioner  of  public  works,  in  the  adminisbation  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen; 
and  in  1866  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  tjolonies,  in  that  of  viscount  Pal- 
mcrston.  This  appointment  gave  great  satisfaction  to  our  dependencies;  but  before  he 
conld  give  proof  of  his  administrative  capacity,  he  was  (Oct.  22.  1856)  struck  by  the 
hand  of  death,  while  yet  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  and  intellect.  He  established  the 
London  Beviete,  a  new  quarterly,  ia  1885;  and  afterwards  purchased  the  Wettminster 
Semea,  the  organ  of  the  "philosophical  radicals."  The  two  quarterlies  being  then 
merged  into  one,  under  the  tiUe  of  tae  London  and  Wet^intUr,  Molesworth  contnbuted 
to  it  many  able  articles  on  politics  and  political  ccooomy. 

MOLESWORTH,  Wili.um  Kasbatt,  b.  England,  1816;  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
and  entered  the  English  church.  He  was  presented  to  Bt.  Andrews,  Manchester,  in  1841, 
and  to  St.  Clement  Spotland,  Kocbdnlc.  He  has  been  an  advocate  of  co-operation,  and 
has  taken  part  in  the  well-known  experiment  of  co-ox>eration  at  Bochdale.  His  most 
important  writings  are  A  History  of  the  Reform  BUI  of  1882  and  Hittovy  of  England 
fiwn  the  Tear  1830,  8  vols..  1871-78. 

MOLTET'TA,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  situated  on  the  Adri- 
atic, 18  m.  n.w.  of  Bari;  pop.  '72,  26,829.  The  neighborhood  yields  excellent  fruits, 
especially  almonds  and  oranges,  and  has  extensive  olive  plantations.  Fish  abound 
along  the  coast.  The  city  contains  a  magnificent  calhednU,  and  is  partly  inclosed  by 
walls;  it  is  conjectured  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  some  early  forgotten  town',  from 
the  numerous  vases,  urns,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  found  in  its  vicinity. 

MQiLtEKR,  Jean  Baffiste  (properly,  Jean  Baptitte  Poquelin—ilkQ  name  of  Molidre 
not  having  been  assumed  till  he  had  commenced  authorship,  was  b.  at  Paris,  Jau.  lo. 
1622.  UU  father,  Jean  Foquelin,  was  then  an  upholsterer,  but  subsequently  became  ii 
valet-de-ctuunbre  to  the  king.  Regarding  the  boyhood  of  Molidre  almost  nothing  is 
known,  bi^t  his  credulous  biographers  have  put  together  whatever  traditionary  gimip 
tb|ey  could  find  floating  on  the  breath  of  society.  Voltaire,  while  recording  theau 
eontei  pojmlairea,  as  ho  calls  tlicm,  pronounces  them  trhfaux.  All  that  wc  really  are 
certain  of  is  that  in  his  14th  year  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesidt  coUege  de  Clermont  in 
Paris,  where  he  had  for  a  fellow-student  prince  Armand  de  Conti,  and  tliat,  on  leavijig 
the  college,  he  attended  for  some  time  the  lectures  of  Oassendl.  Ho  was  chanmeo* 
we  are  told,  by  the  freedom  of  thought  permitted  in  speculative  science,  and.  in  pft- 
tioular.  conceived  a  great  admiration  for  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet-philosopher,  whpm 
he  undertook  to  translate.  Of  this  tmnslation,  only  a  single  passage  remaios,  intw- 
cnlntcd  ia  the  Miaan^roiK  (act  li.  scene  4).   About  1641  he  commenced  the  study  of 
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Isw,  and  appearfi  to  have  even  passed  as  an  advocate;  but  the  statement  of  TaUtment 
des  maux  that  be  actnallj  ventured  into  the  precincts  of  theology,  is  generally  rejected. 
Molidre  detested  priests.  .  Bo  gay,  hQmorous,  and  sliarp-eyed  a  humanitarian  would 
have  felt  quite  muerable  under  toe  rastraints  of  a  monkish  life.   In        be  suddenly 
appeued  opoB  the  itago  as  member  of  a  company  of  strolling  player^  which  took 
the  name  ta  the  lUtutre  T^iAtre,  and  perfonneo  at  first  in  the  fauboui^  of  Paris,  and 
afterwards  in  the  provinces.   ¥ve  the  next  13  years  we  can  only  catch  aa  occasionaL 
glimpee  of  him.    He  was  playing  at  Nantes  and  Bordeaux  in  1648,  at  Narbonue  ami 
Toufouse  in  16^,  at  Lyons  in  16m  (where  his  first  piece,  L'Etour^,  a  comedy  of  iutriguLV 
way  brought  out),  at  Lyons  and  Nart>onne  again  in  1656,  at  Grenoble  during  the  carnival, 
and  also  at  Rouen  in  1658.  During  thette  now  obecure  peregrinations,  he  seem&,  alLhough 
an  industrious  actor,  to  have  been  also  a  diligent  student.   He  read  Flautus,  Terence, 
Kabelais,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanish  comedies,  besides— without  which,  indeed,  all  the 
n-st  wouid  have  been  of  little  avaiJ^making  a  constant  use  of  as  quick  ejres  as  ever  glit- 
tered in  a  Frenchman's  head.    At  Paris,  by  tbe  powerful  recommendation  of  his  old 
schoolfellow,  the  prince  de  Contl,  Holiire's  comi»ny  got  permission  to  act  before  the 
king,  who  was  so  highly  pleased,  that  he  allowed  tliem  to  establish  themselves  in  the  city 
under  the  title  of  the  Troupe  de  Marmeur.    In  1669  MoliSre  brought  out  Le»  Predeaae* 
JtidiculM,  the  fine  satire  of  which — lapsing  at  times,  however,  into  caricature — was. 
instantly  percelval  and  relished.    '*  Courage,  Moiiire/"  cried  an  old  man  on  its  first- 
representation;  "vodd  la  viritaHe  eomidia."   The  old  man  was  a  prophet.  VerUable- 
comedy  dated  in  France  from  that  ni^ht.   Manage,  the  critic,  is  reported  to  have  sfdd 
to  Cbapelain  the  poet,  as  they  were  going  out  of  tne  theater:  "  Henceforth  (as  St.  Remi 
Raid  to  Clovis),  we  must  burn  what  we  have  worshiped,  and  worship  what  we  have- 
burned.    In  1660  appeared  l^narelle.&u  U  Gocu  Imaginaire;  and  in  1661  L'BeeU  da 
Maria — partly  founded  on  the  Adelphi  of  Terence,  in  which  MoliSre  completely  paS8e9  - 
out  of  the  region  of  &irce  into  that  of  pure  comic  satire — and  £m  Fdcheux.   In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Molidre  mairied  Armande-Gi^nde  B^art,  either  the  sister  or  daugtiter  (for 
it  is  still  undetermined)  of  Madeleine  B^art,  an  actress  of  his  troupe,  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  lived  in  what  tiie  French  politely  call  "intimate  relations."   That,  however, 
there  is  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  the  great  comedian  incestuously  married' 
liis  own  daughter,  nobody  now  believes,  though  the  revolting  calumny  was  freely  circu 
lated  even  in  Molifire's  lifetime.    His  literary  activity  continued  as  brisk  as  before^ 
Among  several  pieces  belonging  to  this  year,  the  most  celebrated  is  VBeoU  den  Femmeit, 
wltich  excited,  not  witliout  reason,  the  most  violent  indignation  among  the  clergy  and' 
the  devout,  for  there  was  an  excessive  indecency  In  the  expression,  and  the  author 
Indulged  in  a  caricature  of  religious  mysteries  that  could  not  but  be  offensive.  MoH^re 
defended  himself  vrith  incredible  audacity  in  his  Impromptu  de  VonaSUet.   Ze  Utrtt^ft, 
written  in  1664,  was  prohibited  from  being  brought  upon  the  stage ;  but  Molidsv  'w■•^ 
invited  by  his  literary  friends,  Boileau  and  others,  to  read  it  in  a  semi-public  mannn; 
which  he  did  with  the  greatest  approbation.    In  1665  Louis  XIV.  bestowed  a  pension 
of  7,000  livres  on  Moli^re's  company,  which  now  called  itself  the  Troupe  du  JSoi:  N-ext 
year  appeared  Le  Muanthrope,  the  most  artistic  of  idl  hiscomedies;  shortly  aferfollowcd 
by  Le  Medeein  Malgri  Lux.    When  Tartufe  was  at  last  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1669^ 
it  obtained  a  superb  success.   The  truth,  the  variety,  the  contrast  of  the  chu«cters,  the 
exquisite  art  shown  in  the  management  of  the  incidents,  the  abundance  of  the  sentiments, 
ana  the  wonderful  alternations  of  feeling — laughter,  anger,  indignation,  tenderness — make 
this,  in  the  opinion  of  most  critics,  Molidre  s  masterpiece.   To  the  same  year  belongs 
L'Avare.    In  1670  appeared  Le  Bourgeois  OeniWiomme,  a  very  pleasant  satire  on  a  very 
prevalent  vice  among  wealthy  tradesmen — viz.,  the  vulgar  ambition  to  pass  for  fine  gen- 
tlemen.   Then  came  Lea  Fburberiee  de  Scapin  (1671),  followed  hv  Lea  Femmea  Ssmntor 
(167^,  full  of  admirable  passages;  and  Le  Malade  Imagirtaire  (1678),  the  most  popular  ir 
not  the  best  of  all  HolMre's  comedies.   While  acting  in  this  piece,  he  was  sdzed  with 
Bevere  pains,  which,  however,  be  managed  to  conceal  from  the  audience;  but  on  being 
carried  home,  hemorrhage  ensued,  and  he  expired  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  (Feb.  17,  1678). 
As  Molidre  bad  died  in  a  state  of  excommunication,  and  without  having  received  thft 
last  aids  of  religion — which,  however,  he  had  implored — the  archbishop  of  Paris  ref  useff 
to  let  him  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground ;  but  the  king  interfered — a  compromise  was- 
effected.  and  he  was  privately  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Joseph,  being  followed  to 
the  tomb  by  a  hundred  of  his  friends  with  lighted  torches.   Id  1792  his  remains  were^ 
traaafeired  to  the  museum  of  French  monuments,  from  which  they  were  removed  to 
Pdre  Lachalse  in  1817.   Molidre  ranks  as  the  greatest  French  comic  dramatist— perhaps- 
the  greatest  of  all  comic  dramatists.    Among  the  best  editions  of  Moliire's  works  are: 
tliose  of  Au^r  (181&-3S),  Aim^Mnrtin  (1838-86).  Moland  (1871),  and  Despois  (1874  et 
A  complete  English  translation  of  Molly's  works  Ls  that  by  Van  Laun.  in  6  vols.  (EdiiiL 
IS7^76).  The  best  biognip)iie.<i  are  by  Ta8cberean(]826-d7),  and  Bazin  (1861).  Tbebooitt 
devoted  to  Moli^re  and  his  works  would  themselves  form  a  large  library. 

MOLINA,  Fray  Alonso  dk,  1496-1584;  b.  Spain;  entered  the  order  of  St.  FranciSL 
He  went  to  Mexico  to  convert  the  naUves  soon  after  the  S(»nish  conquest,  and  famHlap- 
ized  himself  with  the  Aztec  language.  He  made  translations  into  Aztec  of  the  catechisM 
and  of  a  confessional  manual.  He  also  wrote  a  grammar  of  that  language,  but  his  great 
irork  is  his  AjOee-^ani^  JXeUonairy,  completed  in  1671. 
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XOLIHA,  Louis,  s  celebrated  Spnutsb  Jesuit  tbeologiftn,  was  b.  at  Cuen^a,  in  New 
Castile,  in  the  year  1635;  and  buTiiig  entered  the  Jesuit  society  in  bis  18th  year,  studied 
At  Coimbra,  and  was  appointed  proieasor  ot  theology  nt  Evora,  where  be  continued  to 
teach  for  ^  yeara.  He  died  at  Jlibidrid  in  1600  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Holina'tt 
celebrity  Is  mainly  confined  to  tLe  theolc«ical  schools.  His  pnncipal  writiDea  are  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Bmma  of  St.  Thomas  (Cuenfa.  2  vote.  1598} ;  a  minute  ana  compr^en- 
»ive  treatise  On  JtuHe*  and  Right  ^Cueiifu,  6  vols.  1692;  reprinted  at  Mainz  in  165tt);  and 
the  celebrated  treatise  on  T/ie  BeeoneUiation  of  Grace  and  tVee-  Will,  which  was  printed  at 
Lisbon  in  1588,  with  an  appendix,  printed  in  the  following  year.  Although  it  is  to  the 
lust-named  work  tbat  Mohaa's  celebrity  is  mainly  due,  we  must  be  rontenl  with  a  vcr^' 
brief  notice  of  it.  The  problem  which  it  is  mount  to  resolve  is  iilmost  as  old  as  the  origin 
of  human  thought  itself,  and  has  alreiidy  led,  in  the  4th  c,  to  the  welt-known  Pelagian 
controversy  (q.v.^.  In  reconciling  with  tlie  freedom  of  man's  will  the  piedestination  of 
the  elect  to  happmess,  and  of  the  reprobate  to  puDisbment,  Molina  asserts  thai  Ibe  pre- 
deslination  is  consequent  on  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  free  dcteHninntion  of  man's 
will,  and,  therefore,  that  it  in  no  way  affects  the  freedom  of  the  particular  actions,  in 
requital  of  which  man  is  prede.stined,  whether  to  punishment  or  to  reward.  God,  in 
Molina's  view,  gives  to  all  men  sufflcient  grace  whereby  to  live  virtuously,  and  merit 
happiness.  Cerliiin  individuals  freely  co-operate  with  this  grace;  certain  others  resist  it. 
Gou  foresees  both  courses,  and  this  foreknowledge  is  the  fouodiition  of  one  or  of  tlie 
other  decree.  Tlilsexpositiou  was  at  once  assailed  in  the  schools  on  two  grounds — first 
as  a  revival  of  the  Pelagian  beresv,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  place  the  eflicacy  of  grace 
in  the  consent  of  man's  will,  and  Uius  to  recognize  a  natural  power  In  man  to  elicit 
supernatural  acts;  second,  as  setting  aside  altogether  what  the  Scriptures  represent  as 
the  special  election  of  the  predestined,  by  making  eiich  individual,  according  as  he  freely 
jiccepts  or  refuses  the  grace  offered  to  all  in  common,  the  arbiter  of  his  own  predestioa- 
lion  or  reprobation.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated  dispute  between  the  Molinistb  and  the 
TiiOMiSTs.  It  was  first  brought  under  tiie  cognizance  of  the  inguisitor-general  of  Spain ,  by 
whom  it  was  referred  to  pope  Clement  VIII.  This  pontiff,  m  1697,  appointed  the  cele- 
bniled  con^gattoD,  i}0  ^u.»'^iVi*,  to  consider  the  entire  qu4»ition;  but  notwithalandinfc 
many  lengthened  diacusstoiu,  no  dccifion  was  arrived  at  during  the  iife-time  of  Clement: 
nnd  although  the  congregation  was  continued  under  Paul  V.,  the  only  result  was  a  decree 
in  1607  permitting  boUi  opinions  to  be  taught  by  their  respective  advocates,  and  pro- 
hibiting each  party  from  accusing  the  adversaries  of  heresy.  The  dispute,  in  some  of 
its  leadine  features,  was  revived  in  tlic  Jansenist  controversy  (see  Jaksrn);  but  with  this 
striking  wfference,  that  whereas  the  rigorous  Jnuseniats  denied  the  freedom  of  the  wilt 
when  acted  on  by  efflcadoua  grace,  all  uie  disputants  in  the  scholasUc  controversy — even 
the  Tfaomists — ^maini^n  that,  in  all  circumstances,  the  will  remains  free,  although  tliey 
may  fi^  to  explain  how  this  freedom  ia  secured  under  the  action  of  ^cacious  grace. 
See  AquiKAB. 

MOLINE',  a  t.  in  Bock  Island  co.,  HI.,  on  tbec.  bank  of  tbeMlssissippiandon  the  line 
of  tbe  Western  Union,  Chicago.Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Itockford,  Rock  Island 
and  St.  Louis  railroads;  pop.  of  township  about  6,000.  Fine  water-power  is  obtained  by 
a  dam  reaching  from  the  shore  to  an  island  in  the  river,  and  from  30  to  25  factories  are 
constantly  in  operation  manufacturing  steam-engines,  pumps,  plows,  paper,  and  many 
otiier  articles.  The  place  has  8  banks,  a  weekly  paper,  a  public  llbraty,  many  churcbi's, 
and  a  very  floe  public  school. 

UOLINELLA,  a  t.  In  tbe  province  of  Bologna,  in  n.  Italy,  between  the  Reno  and  Po 
rirora.  Pop.  10,751.  The  chief  industry  is  tbe  manufacture  of  cheese  and  hemp.  Tlie 
town  was  andentlv  situated  on  separate  islands  fonncd  by  cliangra  in  the  course  of  the 
Po;  these  islands  uavebeen  joined  and  built  over. 

XOXlinSlI,  the  name  given  to  tbe  system  of  grace  and  election  taught  by  Louis 
Molina  {c[.v.).  This  system  has  been  commonly  taught  in  the  Jesuit  spools;  but  a 
modification  of  it  was  mtroduced  by  the  celebrated  Spanish  divine  Suarez  (q.v.),  in  order 
til  save  the  doctrine  of  tpecial  election.  Suarez  held,  that  although  God  gives  to  all  ^race 
absolutely  sufflcient  for  their  salvation,  yet  he  gives  to  tbe  elect  a  grace  which  is  not 
alone  in  itself  sufficient,  but  which  is  so  attempered  to  their  disposition,  their  opportuni- 
ties, and  other  circumstances,  that  they  infallibly,  although  yet  quite  freely,  yield  to  its 
influence.  This  modiflcation  of  Molina's  system  is  called  Conoruish.  MoUnism  must 
not  be  confounded  either  with  Pelagianism  or  eeml-Pelagianlsm,  inasmuch  as  Molinism 
distinctly  auf^Mscs  the  inability  of  man  to  do  any  supernatural  act  witliout  grace  (q.v.). 

MOLITITO  DEL  REY.  An  outpost  of  Chapultepec,  about  2i  m.  from  the  ci^  of 
"Mexico,  where  occurred  a  battle  Sept.  8,  1847,  between  the  American  troops  tinder  gen. 
"Winfield  Scott  and  the  Mexicans  commanded  by  gen.  Santa  Anna.  Scott's  force  num- 
bered about  10,000  men;  the  Mexicans  about  7,000  picked  men,  with  a  reserve  of  12,000. 
Scott  had  capture<l  Contreras  aud  Churubusco,  and  sat  down  under  the  walls  of  Chapul- 
tepec from  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  7,  while  an  armistice  existed  to  enable  Nicholas  P.  Trist, 
peace  commissioner,  to  conclude  an  amicable  atrangement  If  possible.  At  the  close  of 
the  armisUce,  the  peace  negotiations  having  proved  mcflectual,  Scott  attacked  Molino  del 
Bey,  whl6h  comprised  a  number  of  massive  stone  buildings,  about  000  yards  in  extent, 
commanded  by  Uie  defenses  of  the  great  fortified  castle  of  Chapultepec,  where  wen 
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14,000  Mexicaos.  This  positioD  had  been  ori^Dally  a  flour-mill  (molino),  and  -was  after^ 
wards  a  foundry  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  now  a  fortress  defended  by  Mexicaa 
veterans.  It  was  attacked  by  Scott  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  8,  and,  though  the  battle  was 
II  hard-fought  one  on  both  sides,  it  was  carried  b^  storm  on  the  same  day,  thus  opening 
the  way  to  the  capture  of  Chapultepec  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

■OLZROS,  Michael  de,  was  b.  of  noble  parentage  at  Pataciua,  in  the  kingdom  of 
.\ragoD',  Dec.  31,  1637.  He  received  bnl^  orners  and  was  educated  at  Pampeluna,  and 
iifterwards  at  Coimbra,  at  which  university  he  obtained  his  theol<^cal  degree.  After  a 
career  of  considerable  distinction  in  his  native  country,  Molinos  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  director  of  conscience  and  a  master  of  the  spirit- 
ual life.  His  private  character  was  in  keeping  with  this  public  reputation.  He  steadily 
declined  all  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  confined  himself  entirely  to  his  duties  in  the 
confessional,  and  in  the  mrection  of  souls.  An  ascetical  treatise  wbicb  he  published, 
under  llie  title  of  The  Spiritmi  Quids,  added  largely  to  the  popularity  which  he  liad 
acquired  in  his  personal  relations;  but  there  were  not  wanting  manv  who,  in  the  spe- 
cious, but  Tisionary  principles  of  this  work,  discovered  the  seeds  of  a  dangerons  and 
seductive  error.  Among  these,  the  celebrated  preacher,  F.  Segneri,  was  the  first  who 
ventured  publicly  to  call  them  Into  que&tion;  but  his  strictures  were,  by  the  friends  of 
MoHnos,  ascribed  to  jealousy  of  the  iDfluence  wluch  Molioos  had  acquired  with  the 
people.  By  dcgreus,  however,  reports  unfavorable  to  the  practical  results  of  this  teach- 
ing, and  even  to  the  personal  conduct  and  character  of  MolinoS  or  of  his  followers, 
began  to  find  circulation ;  and  eventually,  in  tlie  yei<.r  1086,  he  was  cited  before  the  holy 
oESce,  and  submitted  to  close  imprisonment  and  'jxaminaUon.  In  addition  to  the  opin- 
ions contained  In  his  book,  a  pn>digious  mass  oi  papers  and  letters,  to  the  number,  it  i» 
said,  of  20,000,  found  In  his  house,  were  produced  against  him,  and  he  was  himself 
rigorously  examined  as  to  his  opinions.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  a  solemn  condemna- 
tion of  68  propositions,  p;irtly  extracted  from  his  Spiritual  Guide,  partly,  it  would 
appear,  drawn  from  his  papers  or  his  jicrsonal  professions.  These  doctrines  Molinos 
wan  required  publicly  to  abjure,  and  he  was  himself  sentenced  to  close  imprisonment,  in 
which  he  was  detained  until  his  death  in  1696,  when  he  had  entered  on  his  70th  year. 
TIiu  opinions  imputed  to  Molinos  may  be  described  as  an  exaggeration  of  the  worst  and 
most  objecttonalMe  principles  of  quietism  (q.v.).  According  to  the  propositions  which 
were  condemned  by  the  inquisition,  Molinos  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  the  contempla- 
tive repose  which  is  the  coniraon  cliaracteristic  of  quietism,  as  to  teach  the  utter  indif- 
ference of  the  soul,  in  a  state  of  perfect  contemplation,  to  all  external  things,  and  its 
entire  independence  of  the  outer  world,  even  of  the  actions  of  the  very  body  which  it 
aaimati's;  insomuch  that  this  internal  perftiction  is  compatible  with  the  worst  external 
cxctiSBcs.  These  consequences  are  by  do  means  openly  avowed  in  the  Spiritual  Guide, 
but  they  appear  to  follow  almost  necessarily  from  some  of  its  maxims,  and  they  are  said 
to  have  been  plainly  contained  in  the  papers  of  Molinos,  which  were  produced  at  his 
trial,  and  to  nave  been  adndtted  by  himself.  After  the  death  of  Moltnos,  no  further 
trace  of  liis  teaching  appears  in  Italy,  but  it  was  revived  in  more  than  one  form  I9 
France. 

XOLXAH,  among  the  Turks,  is  the  title  of  a  superior  judge.  The  mnllahs  are  divided 
into  two  classes:  the  flrst  of  these,  four  in  number,  from  whom  the  mollahs  at  the  court 
of  the  padiijhali  are  elected,  possesses  jurisdiction  over  the  more  important  pashaliks 
(.Vdriaiiople,  Brusji,  Damnsciis,  Cairo);  and  the  second,  who  only  hold  their  office  for 
the  space  of  a  lunar  mouth  at  a  time,  and  the  lowest  rank  of  whom  Is  formed  by  the 
Tinihs,  over  tlie  inferior  provinces,  towns,  and  villages.  The  mollah  is  an  expounrfer  of 
civil  and  criminal  law,  and  of  the  religion  of  the  state;  he  is  therefore  necessarily  both  a 
lawyer  and  an  ecclesiastic.  Under  him  is  the  cadi  or  Judge,  who  administers  the  law, 
and  superior  to  liim  are  the  kadhiasker  and  the  mufU  (^.t.i  They  all  are,  however,  sub- 
ject to  the  sheikh  al  islam  or  supreme  mufti.  In  Pfersia,  the  office  of  mollah  to  similar 
to  what  it  is  In  Turkey;  but  his  superior  Is  there  the  "sadr,"  or  chief  of  the  mollahi.  In 
ihe  states  of  Turkistan,  the  mollahs  have  the  whole  government  in  their  hands. 

XOUiASSE,  an  extensive  miocenc  or  middle  tertiary  deposit,  occupying  the  central 
hiko-region  of  Switzerland  between  the  A1p<4  and  the  Jura,  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  loose 
s:-nd,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  it  iisiially  takes  tlie  form  of  a  conglomerate  called 
"Nagel-fliie,"  which  is  said  to  attain  the  astonishiiur  thickness  of  from  6.000  to  8,000  ft. 
in  the  Righi,  near  fjucerne,  and  in  the  Speer,  near  Wescn.  The  mollasse  contains  a  few 
shells  and  some  vegetable  remains,  among  wliicb  arc  several  palms. 

MOLLER,  Qeokg,  1784-1853;  b.  Hanover;  studied  architecture  in  Carlsruhe  and 
Italy.  After  his  return  from  Italy  lie  was  appointed  government  architect  to  the  grand 
ducli}'  of  Darmstadt  He  designed  the  ducal  palace  at  Wiesbaden,  and  a  number  of  the 
public  buildings  as  well  as  private  residences  at  Darmstadt.  He  discovered  the  orig- 
inal design  of  the  Cologne  cathedml.  the  two  towers  of  which  have  been  finished  in 
accordance  with  hispublislied  fac-simlle  of  Uiat  design.  His  most  important  publlcatjona 
are:  .Woiiumenta  of  Oertnan  Art  and  Monnmenta  ef  German  ArehMeetun. 

MOLLITIES  OSSIUM,  or  Osteohalacia,  a  destructive  disease  of  the  hones,  chai^ 
acterized  by  softening  and  fragility.   It  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Guriing,  Solly, 
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Stanley,  Maclotyre,  and  Litzmann,  and  also  by  Paget  and  Dalryaiplc.  Tlie  bones 
becume  bent,  their  eztremittea  swollen,  and  their  shafts  broken  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  No  callus  follows  the  fracture  as  in  healthy  bone,  and  Id  consequence  the  body 
of  the  patient  becomes  much  distorted.  On  examining  the  bones  after  death,  tltey  are 
found  light,  soft,  and  gritty  to  the  feel;  exceedingly  brittle,  and  of  a  reddifh  brown 
color.  Cavitiee  of  various  sizes,  and  of  a  round  or  oval  shape,  are  also  found,  usually 
filled  with  an  oily,  reddish,  grumous  fluid,  but  sometimes  with  clear  senim.    The  red 

Sumous  matter  exhibits  a  cell  development,  and  Solly  regards  it  as  a  subsequent  raor- 
d  product,  and  not  Bimply  altered  fatty  matter  colored  with  blood.  Daliymple  found 
caudate  corpuscles  in  it,  and  regards  it  as  malignaat,  iu  which  opinion  others  agree. 
Virchow,  however,  considers  HbaX  the  peculiar  cellular  condition  results  from  retrograde 
conversion  of  osseous  into  medullary  substance.  Paget  regards  molhties  ossium  as 
including  twodiseases — one  more  common  in  England,  attended  with  fatty  degeneration, 
and  another  called  oeteoporisia  by  the  Germans,  in  which  there  is  simply  removal  of 
earthy  matter,  and  more  common  in  Oermauy  and  France.  He  also  believes  the  Eng- 
lish affection  generally  attacks  the  bones  of  tne  extremities,  while  that  form  more  often 
seen  on  the  continent  attacks  the  bones  of  the  trunk.  The  cause  of  molUtics  oeslum  is 
nther  obscure,  but  is  frequently  connected  with  rheumatic  symptoms.  In  some  cases  a 
connection  has  been  traced  to  syphilis.  The  physiological  conditions  which  accompany 
it  are  those  of  mal-nutrition  generally,  abnormal  digestion,  assimilation,  and  disassimtlii- 
tion.  It  is  a  disease  of  adults,  rarely  attacking  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  and  the 
■aged  are  also  not  exempt.  Its  subjects  are  more  often  females  than  males,  and.  in  a 
anajority  of  cases,  it  is  connected  with  the  child-bearing  state.  Of  131  cases  collected 
by  Litzmann  of  Kiel,  there  were  M  females  in  whom  the  disease  occurred  during  preg- 
nancy, or  was  modified  by  it.  Of  the  remaining  cases  46  were  females  and  11  were 
males.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  seat  of  the  disease  varies  as  It  occuis 
within  the  child-bearing  period  or  not.  In  the  86  child-beariiu;  women  the  whole  skele- 
ton was  affected  in  6  cases  only,  and  all  the  bones  except  those  of  the  head  in  two; 
whilst  in  the  46  other  coses  not  connected  with  the  child-bearing  period,  all  parts  of  the 
skeleton  were  diseased  in  31,  and  all  the  bones  except  those  of  the  head  in  6.  The  urine 
-^always  contains  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime,  which  has 
Jteen  absorbed  from  the  bony  tissue  and  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The  pelvis,  or 
-chamber  of  the  kidney,  is  sometimes  filled  with  phosphatic  accretions,  forming  a  solid 
otlculus.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  diagnosis  is  very  difflcult,  as  the 
Aym^toms  simulate  those  of  rheumatism.  It  is  important,  however,  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction as  soon  as  jiossible,  which  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  phosphatic  condition 
of  the  urine  is  manifested.  It  is  read.ily  distinguisiied  from  rickets,  as  the  latter  is 
peculiarly  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  has  do  tendency  to  spontaneous  fracture  of  the 
bones.  The  treatment  offers  little  encouragement,  although  judiciously  selected  tonics 
wilt  sometimes  afford  temporary  relief,  and  arrest  for  a  short  time  the  progress  of  the 
•disease;  but  its  tendency  is  pK^ressive.  In  the  latter  stages  opiates  are  indicated  to 
relieve  p^n  and  produce  sleep,  and,  with  wine  or  other  stimulants,  are  the  only  medicines 
required. 

■OXIUB'OA,  one  of  the  great  animal  sub-kingdoms,  including  so  wide  a  range  of  dis- 
tinct forms  that  it  is  difllcult  to  frame  a  definition  that  bhall  be  applicable  to  nil  of  them. 
The  lowest  forms,  termed  polyzoa  (q.v.)  or  bryozoa,  present  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
zoophytes,  that  until  recently  they  were  as^  elated  with  the  latter;  whilst,  on  the  other 
band,  in  some  of  the  most  highly  organized  of  this  sub-kingdom,  the  cephalopoda,  there 
is  a  decided  approximation  towards  the  vertebrated  series,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence 
■of  a  rudimentary  cartilagioouB  skeleton,  and  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  development  of  the 
-embryo.  The  bilateral  symmetry  of  external  form  which  is  almost  universal  in  articu- 
lated and  vertebrated  animals,  is  here  seldom  met  with;  and  taking  them  as  a  whole, 
the  moUiiscn  are  characterized  by  the  absence  rather  than  by  llie  presence  of  any  definite 
form.  Tlie  bodies  of  these  animals  are  always  of  a  sett  consistence — a  property  to 
which  they  owe  tlieir  name,  which  was  devised  for  them  by  Cuvier,  before  whose  time 
tlicy  were  included  in  the  Vermea  of  Linneeus's  arrangement.  The  ^ell,  when  it  exists, 
Is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exo-skeleton  giving  attachment  to  muscles,  and  regulating 
the  form  of  the  animal,  but  merely  as  an  appendage  designed  for  tlie  protectiou  of  the 
body  from  which  it  derives  Its  shape;  indeed,  it  is  only  where  the  body  is  uncovered  by 
a  shell,  or  where  the  locomotive  orgi.ns  can  lie  projected  beyond  it,  that  any  active  move- 
ments can  he  effected.  The  whole  fabric  is  inclosed  in  a  Uiick,  soft,  flexible  skin,  called 
the  mantle,  and  it  ison  the  surface  of  this  envelope  that  the  shell  is  formed  by  the  devel- 
•  opment  and  subsequent  calciflcation  of  epithelial  cells.  In  many  of  the  mollusca  the 
^ell  is  composed  of  a  dogle  piece,  which  is  usually  a  spiral  tube,  closed  at  one  end. 
And  gradually  increasing  in  size  towards  the  open  extremity,  from  which  the  animal  is 
«ble  to  protrude  itself.  Shells  of  this  description  are  called  uTuWve*.  In  others,  the 
shell  is  composed  of  two  pieces  or  valves,  attached  to  eadi  other  at  one  point  by  a  hinge, 
which  is  furnished  with  an  elastic  ligament  that  serves  to  open  the  valves,  when  It  is  not 
-opposed  by  the  action  of  the  adductor  muscles,  whose  office  it  is  to  keep  the  shell  closed, 
^lelis  of  this  kind  arc  termed  bitalzet.  These  differences  in  the  cliaracler  of  the  shell 
•correspond  with  differences  in  tlie  conformation  of  the  animals  inhabiting  them.  The 
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blv&lve  mollusca  exhibit  no  traces  of  a  bead,  and  bence  are  termed  acepkaiou$  molluaca; 
while  the  uDivalveii  have  a  distinct  head,  provided  vitli  organs  of  the  f^pecial  senses,  and 
htmce,  by  way  of  distinction,  some  writei's  have  termed  them  eephaluphora  (or  head- 
bearing).  Huuy  mollusca  are  altogether  unprovided  with  a  shell,  or  have  only  a  small 
■culcareouB  plate  embedded  within  the  mantle.  These  are  termed  naked  mollusca.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  young  mollusc,  while  still  in  tbe  egg,  is  almost  always  fur- 
DisLed  with  a  (k'licate  pellucid  shell,  even  when  it  is  ultimately  to  be  uiiticd,  in  which 
case  the  embryonic  shell  is  cast  off  soon  after  the  animal  makes  its  escape  from  the  egg. 
Por  the  mode  of  formation,  etc.,  of  the  shell,  see  Shell. 

The  movements  of  many  of  the  mollusca  are  e.\ecuted  by  means  of  a  muscular  struc- 
ture  concentrati  d  iu  some  ^Mliculnr  part  or  parts  of  the  mantle,  and  termed  the  foot.  In 
some  (the  gasteropoda),  tbe  foot  forms  a  sort  uf  flattened  disk,  by  the  alternate  contractioo 
and  expansion  of  different  parte  by  which  the  animal  can  slowly  crawl  forwards ;  whilst  in 
others  (ihe  free-moving  btvalvctt)  it  is  a  tongiie-like  organ,  which  can  be  protruded 
between  tbe  valves,  and  by  its  sudden  extension,  after  being  previously  bent  upon  itself, 
■cuo  enable  its  possessor  (the  common  cockle,  for  example)  to  take  considerable  leaps. 
The  foot  is  also  the  agent  bv  means  of  which  certain  fpecies  burrow  in  the  sand  or  mud, 
■and  others  bore  into  the  solid  rock.  Many  mollusca,  uowever,  are  firmly  attached  to  a 
single  spot,  except  during  their  larval  state;  and  as  they  do  not  require  a  foot,  we  find  it 
-either  altogether  undeveloped  (as  In  the  oyster),  or  serving  to  support  a  glandular  organ, 
from  which  filaments  of  silky  or  homy  matter  (called  tlie  byseua)  are  secreted,  which 
£erve  to  attach  the  animal  (the  conjmon  mussel,  for  example)  to  rocks,  stones,  etc., 
beneath  the  water.  Many  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  mollusca  present  modes  of  locomo- 
tion altogether  independent  of  a  fooi,  as,  for  example,  the  hiphora,  which  are  described 
in  the  article  Tukicata;  those  bivalves  which  possess  a  brtmehiat  or  respimtory 
chamber,  into  which  water  is  drawn,  and  again  expelled  by  muscular  action,  a  recoil 
being  thus  produced  which  serves  to  drive  the  animal  ihrough  the  water;  the  picrojxda 
(q.T.),  which  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of  broad  flattened  tins  (which  may  possibly  be 
regarded  as  a  modified  foot)  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  by  means  of  which  they  swim  with 
tolerable  rapidity;  and  tbe  cephalopoda,  in  which  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  number 
■of  arms,  which  serve  not  only  as  organs  of  motion,  hut  for  the  capture  of  prey. 

The  nervous  syttem  in  the  mollusca  is  developid  in  accordance  with  two  distinct 
types.  In  the  lowest  group  of  this  sub-kingdom  (the  molhiscoids),  there  is  only  a  sinjgle 
ganglion  with  afferent  and  efifercnt  fibers  radiating  in  evoiy  direction;  while  in  tbehu^er 
gi'oups  there  are  several  ganglia  lying  somewhat  irregularly  in  different  parts  oi  the 
body,  and  communicating  by  nervous  threads  with  a  larger  mass  placed  in  the  head,  or 
in  the  neighlrarhood  of  the  oesophagus.  This  mass  consists  of  several  ganglia,  which 
from  their  poeitiun  are  termed  supracesophageat,  and  is  united  by  filaments  with  other 
ganglia  lying  below  the  cesophttgus,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  or  collar  around  that  organ. 
The  siipraoesophageal  ganglia  furnish  the  nerves  to  the  special  organs  of  the  senses. 
Host  of^the  mollusca  possess  special  orgara  ioueh  in  the  form  of  lips  or  of  special  lobes 
around  the  mouth;  of  tentacles  or  arms  upon  the  head,  or  of  drrhi  upon  other  parts  of 
tbe  body;  and  in  addition  to  these  special  organs,  the  skin  appears  to  possess  considera- 
ble sensibility.  When  tentacles  are  present,  they  are  either  two  or  four  In  number;  and 
tbey  can  be  protruded  and  retracted  at  pleasure,  as  eveiy  one  must  have  noticed  in  the 
'Caae  of  these  organs  (popularly  known  as  Jwrns)  in  tbe  snail.  Organs  of  fight  are  not 
universally  present.  In  many  mollusca  there  is  only  a  single  rudimentary  eye,  while  in 
others  there  is  a  large  number  of  imperfect  eyes  (termed  ocelli),  which  (io  not  of  necessity 
lie  in  the  region  of  tbe  head.  In  the  higher  mollusca  there  are  two  eyes,  sometimes 
placed  directly  on  the  head,  and  sometimes  on  the  tentacles;  and  in  tbe  highest  group 
<tbe  cephalopods)  the  ej'es  are  as  fully  developed  as  in  fishes. 

Organs  of  hearing,  in  a  simple  form,  are  almost  always  present.  Tbey  usually  consist 
of  round  vesicles  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cesopbageal  ring,  from  which  they  receive 
a  nervous  filament.  Tbey  contain  a  clear  fluid  and  a  small  concretion  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  sometimes  roundiflh,  and  sometimes  of  a  crystalline  form,  and  is  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  vibration,  in  coDsequcnce  of  ciliary  action  in  the  interior  of  tbe 
vesicle.  Whether  there  are  any  special  organt  ^mtuU  and  tatte  in  the  mollusca  is  still 
undecided. 

The  organs  of  vegetative  life  (of  digestion,  circulation,  etc.)  are  much  more  fully 
developed  m  tbe  mollusca  than  those  of  animal  life.  The  alimentary  canal,  which  pre- 
sents almost  every  variety  of  form  from  a  simple  cavity  to  a  complicated  intestine,  is 
always  provided  with  two  distinct  openings,  a  mouth  and  an  anus,  tne  latter  being  often 
situated  (as  in  the  gasteropoda  and  pteropoda)  on  the  right  side  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body.  The  liver  b  always  present,  existing  in  a  mere  rudimentary  form  in  tbe 
polyzoa,  constituting  a  large  part  of  tiie  body  in  the  acephalous  bivalve  mollusca  (as  tbe 
mussel  and  cockle),  and  a  still  larger  part  in  the  gasteropoda  (as  the  snail),  while  in 
the  cephalopoda  it  is  constructed  upon  nearly  the  same  plan  as  in  fishes.  Other  secret- 
ing organs,  such  as  snlivaiy  glands,  pancreas,  and  urinaiy  organs,  are  also  present  in  the 
more  highly  developed  mollusca. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  effected  (except  in  the  polyzoa)  by  means  of  a  distinct 
lieart,  which  usually  communicates  with  a  regular,  closed  vascular  system;  but  in  some 
cases  tbe  venous  system  is  imperfect,  and  the  blood  which  has  been  transmitted  by  the 
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arteries  to  the  Bfstcm  in  general  is  i>ot  cunfloed  within  distinct  vessels,  but  meandei* 
through  sinuses  or  passages  excavated  in  the  tissuos,  and  through  tliem  it  reaches  the 
R-spiratorv  apparatus,  whence  it  is  tmnsmitted  by  closed  vessels  (veins)  to  the  heart. 
'I'Imj  lilood  is  nearly  colorless  (sometimes  of  light  blue  or  green  tint),  and  contains  but 
few  floating  corpuscU's,  In  all  but  the  very  lowest  iiiollusca  there  is  a  distinct  respira- 
tory apparatus,  which,  exccpiine  in  the  case  of  the  terrestrial  gasteropoda  (as,  for 
example,  the  snail),  is  constructed  with  a  view  to  aquatic  respiration,  and  is  compoft-d 
of  bmnehuT,  or  gills.  These  branchice  usuuUy  consiHt  of  a  series  of  membranous  platea 
(urraoged  like  the  leaves  of  a  hook  or  the  teeth  of  a  comb),  over  which  the  water  flowh 
TUey  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  are  most  commonly  Inclosed 
within  the  mantle,  or  pl!ice4l  in  a  cavity  in  its  interior  called  the  branchial  or  respiratory 
(rlianiber.  In  many  of  the  liivalves,  the  openings  for  the  ingress  and  egrees  of  water  are 
prolonged  into  tubes  or  syphons,  which  are  sometimes  of  considerable  length;  the  tube 
through  whicli  tiic  water  enters  Iwing  termed  the  oral  syphon,  while  that  through  which 
it  escapes  is  termed  the  anal  Byphou.  In  all  the  aquntic  niolhisca  except  the  cephalop- 
oda, the  renewal  of  the  water  ia  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  gills  is  mainly  due  to 
ciliary  action.  In  the  air-breathing  gasteropodous  niollusca  (of  wliich  the  snails  and 
slugs  are  well-known  examples),  there  is  a  pulmonary  sac  or  bag  into  which  the  air 
penetrates  by  an  opening  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  near  the  neck. 

There  are  considerable  differences  in  the  modes  of  propagation  of  the  moUusca.  In 
the  molluscoids — the  polyzoa  and  tunicata — there  is  both  propagation  by  gemination 
(like  that  of  zoophytes,  q.v.)  and  sexual  reproduction,  the  sexes  ueing  dislmct  in  the 
polyzoa,  and  unitea  in  the  siime  iudividutd  (constituting  hermaphroiditism.  q  v.)  in 
the  tunicata.  In  the  lamellibraucliiata.  or  bivalve  niollusca,  and  in  the  cephaloi^oila,  the 
w-xes  are  separate;  while  in  the  gasteropoda  the  sexes  arc  most  commonly  separate, 
although  a  con8ideral)le  numba  are  hemiapIirodltcH,  which,  however,  require  mutual 
imprecation  to  fertilize  the  ova.  The  cgg^  vary  greatly  in  form ;  In  some  cases  Uiey 
are  laid  separately,  but  most  commonly  they  are  agglutinated  together  in  a  mass,  while 
in  some  marine  species  many  eggs  arc  inclosed  iit  a  leiithery  capsule,  while  numerous 
capsules  are  united  to  form  a  large  miis'^.  A  crmiparatively  lew  mollusca  produce 
livMig  offspring,  the  ova  being  retained  in  the  oviduct  until  the  extrusion  of  the  young 
auimiils. 

The  mollusca  are  widely  diffused  throuj^h  time  and  space.  They  were  amongst  the 
earliest  animal  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  and  are  everywhere  found  in  fresh  aud  salt 
water  (except  at  great  depths),  and  in  every  lalitndc  of  the  earth.  The  great  majriTiiy 
are  marine  animals,  anil  it  is  in  the  tropical  regions  that  the  largest  and  most  l)eautifu) 
forms  are  developed.  It  is  impossible  to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  mollusca.  Accordiug  to  Leunis  (%/i<jp#«  der  dr«  iVii^uireiyw/  eisUr  Tluil, 
1860,  p.  77).  there  are  16.733  living,  and  4,590  fossil  species,  exclusive  of  polyzoa;  and 
it  is  probable  that  only  a  sauUl  proportion  of  the  nalud  or  shell-lesa  mollusca  is  yet 
known. 

The  uses  of  many  species  of  mollusca  for  food  are  too  well  Icnown  to  require  notice, 
and  as  bait  for  fishing,  mussels  and  some  other  mollusca  arc  of  great  value. 

Tlie  animals  of  this  sub-kingdom  are  divisible  into  the  molluscoids  and  the  true  nujf. 
liisca,  the  former  being  distinguished  from  ihe  latter  by  the  very  low  development  of 
the  nervous  system,  wliicli  is  composed  of  only  a  single  ganglion,  giving  off  nerves  in 
different  directions,  and  by  their  propagating  by  gemmation.  The  molluscoids  are 
divisible  into:  Class  1.  Poi-tzoa.  or  Bkyozoa,  Examples— PiunwteBa,  Flmtra.  Class 
2.  TiTHlCATA.  Examples— .^NcfVjia,  S(Upii.  I'he  true  mollusca  are  divisible  into:  Cla.<;9 
8.  Brachiofoda  or  Palliohkakchiata.  Example— TViv  Am^u/i?.  Class  4.  Lamelli- 
RUANCHIATA.  Examples — Oyster,  Musiel,  CocJUe.  Class  5.  Gasit.ropoda.  Examples — 
Snail.  Cowf-y,  Limpet,  Boris.  Class  6.  Pteropoda.  Examples— C?w,  Uj/alea.  Class  7, 
Cephalopoda.  Examples — Gutlle-Jlth,  NautUu*.  The  distinctive  characters  of  these- 
classes  are  given  in  separate  articles. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  extensive.  Amongst  the  most  important  works 
on  the  mollusca  generally  may  Iw  mentioned  Cuvicr,  Memoires  pour  tervir  d  FJIiatoire  e( 
d  CAnatomie  dea  MoUumitea  avee  SUpl.  (PariH,  1817.  4to}:  Lamarck,  Hitt.  JSai.  dn  Ani- 
maux  mns  Vert^tret,  So  edit.,  par  Da'^hayps  ct  Milne-Eilwards  (11  vols.  8to);  Wood- 
ward, Miinaai  of  the  MoUuten  ;  and  the  third  volume  of  Bronn's  great  work,  published 
at  Leipsic  in  1864,  entitled  C'aMen  und  Ordnungea  des  Thierreichii ;  while  for  infonna- 
tion  on  the  mollusca  of  Great  Britain,  the  reader  Is  especially  referred  to  Forbes  and 
Hanley,  MoUuseom  Animal*  aud  their  SlieUti  (4  vols.  8vo);  Gosae,  A  Manual  of  MartM 
Zoology the  Brittth  Ales  ;  and  Alder  aud  Hancock,  Nudibranchiaie  MvUtuca  (published 
by  the  Kay  society). 

FbuU  MoUvtea.— The  hard  slielli!  of  most  Molhisca  fit  them  for  long  preserration,  and 
make  them  the  most  frequent  organic  rcmnin^  in  the  fossiliferous  roclu  from  the  Silurian 
upwards.  The  tunicalu  and  the  nudibranchiate  ^steropods,  liaving  no  hard  parte  that 
could  be  preserved,  are  without  fossil  representatives;  the  glassy  and  translucent  fn^le 
shell  of  the  pteropoda  is  only  known  fossil  from  a  few  species  in  the  tertiary  strata; 
unless,  indeed,  the  comparatively  large  forms  {connaiiiria  and  theca)  from  the  older  rocks 
have  liecn  rightly  referred  to  this  order,  The  remaining  four  ordeis — the  ceplialopoda, 
gasteropoda,  brucl.iiopoda,  aud  lameiUbrancliiata— have  existed  togellier  from  the  earliest 
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period.  The  tetrabranchiate  cephalopoda  "wciG  derolopcd  in  great  profuutm  and  Tariet;' 
10  the  pa)eoiH>ic  and  secondary  periods;  and  as  they  decreased,  the  dibrancbiate  group 
luok  their  place,  and  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  until  it  reached  its  greatest  aevef- 
opment  in  the  seas  of  our  own  day.  Of  llie  clmmbured  shells  like  the  pearly  nautilus,  it 
is  estimated  that  over  1400  species  sre  known,  of  wliich  only  Ave  or  six  exirft  in  the 
oa-an  now;  the  cutllf-flBhes  and  aquids,  on  the  other  liund,  arc  reprcsputed  in  the  second- 
ary and  Tt-rtiuiy  rucks  by  about  100  lipccicit,  while  at  least  twice  as  many  are  known  os- 
Uvins  speci'-^i. 

l^e  living  gasteropoda  exceed  tbo  fossil  in  the  proporiion  of  4  to  8.  This  dispropor- 
lioDwitl  appear  greater  when  we  remember  that  the  fnuua  of  the  present  seas  is  set 
•gainst  the  faunas  of  some  thirty  diiferent  periods,  yet  it  mut>t  not  be  forgotten  tliat  wo 
can  never  be  acqu:iiated  with  mure  than  a.  fraction  of  the  entire  animal  life  of  any  bypast 
age.  Almost  contemporaneous  wilh  the  &i-st  living  organisms,  this  group  has  gone  on 
increasing  to  the  present  time,  when  the  numbers  arc  so  groat  that  more  than  8,000  living 
species  have  been  recorded.  A  ^'uus  of  air-breathing  univnlvea  has  becu  described  by 
Lyell,  from  the  cuftl-measures  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  single  species — a  modern-looking 
—has  been  obtained  fn)m  the  Purlieck  limestone,  the  newest  of  the  secondary  rocks. 
They  are  more  frequent  in  tcrlLiry  beds. 

The  brrtchiopofla,  or  himp-sliella,  like  the  ntiulilus  group,  have  their  history  chiefly 
written  in  tlie  rocky  tablets  of  tlic  carlh.  Of  1300  known  specie<i,  only  75  are  living,  and 
these  are  comparatively  rare,  or  are  at  least  found  in  inaccessible  localities,  wlierctts,  in 
Bome  periods  of  the  earth's  hiKtory,  as  when  the  chalk  and  mountain  limestone  lieds  were 
being  fonned,  and  especially  during  the  Devonian  period,  the  individuals  abounded  to 
an  eoonnouB  extent.  The  genus  U^^tla,  seven  species  of  wliich  live  in  the  modem  seas, 
can  be  tracHxl  through  the  intervening  strata,  down  to  the  flret  fossiliferous  bed,  to  which, 
indeed,  it  gives  the  name  of  "  lingula  bed; "  but  this  species,  though  externally  not  to  be 
dLsiinguished  from  the  existing  stietl,  has  a  peiliccl  groove  in  the  ventral  valve— a  char- 
acter sufficient,  pcrhnps,  for  the  eataI)ti8hmcntof  a  different  genus.    Indeed,  none  of  the 

Siiera  of  the  paleozoic  rock.s  still  exist;  the  want  of  exact  information  is  the  only  excuse 
r  the  continued  application  of  the  names  of  recent  genera  to  the  ancient  inliabitants  of 
the  globe. 

The  conchifera  have  been  gradually  increasing  in  numbers  and  importance  from  the 
earliest  period,  and  they  attain  their  maximum  development  in  the  existing  seas.  The 
more  ^mple  forms,  with  an  open  mantle,  are  common  in  the  paleozoic  strata;  th& 
riplionatcd  families,  unknown  in  the  older  rocks,  appear  In  considemble  number  in  th» 
secondary  strata,  and  continue  to  increase  upwards.  The  recent  species  number  about 
8,000,  while  the  fossil  are  nearly  twice  as  many. 

M0LLUSC01DA,  a  division  of  the  sub-ktngdom  IffoUusca  (q.  v.).  also  in  the  article 

IsvektebrAte  Animals. 

MOLL'WITZ,  a  viUnkrj  of  Prussian  Silesia,  in  tlie  government  of  Breslau,  seven  m.  w. 
of  Biii'g.  Pop.  619.  To  the  e.  of  it  lies  the  celebrated  battle-field  where  Frederick  H. 
of  Prussia  gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Auslraias  under  marshal  Neipperg,  April  10, 
1T41.  According  to  theusuul  account,  Frederick,  on  seeing  his  right  wing  and  ceuter 
thrown  into  confusion  and  routed,  pin  t^purs  to  his  charger,  and  fled  from  the  field;  but 
the  advance  of  three  battalions  of  Pru^ian  iiifantty  stopped  the  Austriaus,  while  by  thi» 
time  marshal  Schwcrin,  who  commanded  on  the  Prussum  left,  routed  the  Austrian  right 
wing,  and  compelled  the  whole  to  retreat.  The  Austrians  suffered  immense  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  immediate  result  of  tills  victory  was  an  alliance 
between  France  and  Prus^iin,  to  dissolve  which  Austria  was  compelled  to  surrender  the 
province  of  Silesia  to  Frederick,  in  1742. 

MOLLY  MAGUIRES,  a  secret  order  which  existed  in  1854r-77,  and  probably  still 
exists,  in  the  anthracite  coal  mining  re^on  of  north-eastern  Pennsylvania.  ITere  400' 
collieries  employed  60,000  men;  Americans,  German't,  Welshmeu,  Englishmen,  and 
Swedes  comprising  one-half  the  number,  tlic  n*mainder  being  Irish.  Among  the  latt^ 
half  originated,  in  the  locality  named,  the  order  of  Molly  Maguires,  a  branch  of  the 
"ritibonmcn"  of  Ireland.  The  order,  however,  had  a  much  wider  existence,  and  i» 
alleged  to  have  been  affiliated  with  the  "ancient  order  of  Hibernians."  elsewhere  a 
peaceable  and  reputable  organization.  Until  1865  and  '06  the  order  of  Molly  SInguircs 
nail  not  become  generally  known  for  the  murders  and  other  brutalitios  which  then  dis- 
lininilshed  it.  In  1875,  having  gained  control  of  a  combination  which  forced  a  general 
strike  in  the  coal-rcgious,  it  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the 
miners,  and  from  thfit  period  was  prominent  in  assassinations  and  other  outrages,  com- 
mitted usnaily  on  the  persons  and  ngainsl  the  property  of  justices  of  the  jx-aee,  police 
oflScetB,  and  mining  bosses.  The  number  of  muraers  Increased  between  Iti69  and  '71, 
uui  fell  off  after  the  latter  year,  and  until  that  of  the  great  strike  of  1875.  According 
to  some  of  those  who  made  an  investigation  into  the  antecedents  of  the  Molly  Maguires, 
they  originated  in  the  trade-unions,  and  not  in  the  A.  O.  H.  or  among  the  ribbonmen. 
None  but  Catholic  Irishmen  or  their  descendants  were  ndmitted  to  membersliip:  the 
order  was  organized  in  divisions,  eacli  having  n  chief  official  known  asa  "body-master;"" 
sod  there  were  signs  and  passwords  to  enable  members  to  distinguish  each  other.  These 
signs  ud  passwords  were  given  to  the  members  by  tlie  body -masters,  who  received 
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them  from  the  county  delegate,  wbo  got  lliem  from  the  state  delegate,  to  whom  tbt-j 
■were  furnished  by  the  national  delegate  or  n.-i1ional  board  iu  New  York  city:  to  the  latter 
they  came  quarterly  from  Ireland,  by  the  hands  of  the  steward  of  one  of  the  transatlaniir 
steamships.  A  central  and  governing  organization  known  as  "The  Board  of  Erin  "  wns 
said  to  be  the  origination  of  the  order,  aud  this  held  quarterly  meetings  in  England. 
Scotland,  or  Ireland.  So  extended  were  the  nimiflcatioDs  of  thia  order  in  Pennsyh-ania, 
that  it  was  made  known  durine  ihe  trials  of  the  Molly  Maguires  in  1877  that  one  of  their 
bodr-masters  in  the  Pottsville  district  held  the  high  office  of  county  commtssionor.  Tlie 
flnal  exposure,  capture,  and  punishment  of  the  Molly  Maguires  was  largely  due  to  the 
«nergy  and  determination  of  Fmnklin  B.  Gowen,  president  of  the  Phila'delphia  and 
Reading  railroad  co.  and  coal  co. ;  through  the  immediate  instrumentality  of  James 
HcFarlan,  a  detective,  who  joined  the  Molly  Maguires,  became  acquainted  with  their 
members  and  the  seravta  of  tueir  organization,  and  was  at  length  enabled  to  »fford  infor- 
mation which  disclosed  the  names  of  criminals  connected  with  a  maionty  of  tlic  mur- 
ders committed  by  the  order.  A  large  number  were  apprehended,  tried,.aud  condemned, 
and  their  execution — that  of  a  number  of  them  occiUTtDg  on  tlie  same  day — so  alarmed 
the  members  of  the  order  that  it  ceased  to  possess  any  extended  influence. 

KOLO,  a  city  of  the  I%Uippine  islands,  on  an  island  ot  the  same  name,  4  m.  fmn 
Iloilo.  See  Phuxifiseb.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  a  Chinese  colony,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Mestizos  and  their  descendants,  most  of  them  having  a  mixture  of  Chinese  blood. 
Pop.  16,000. 

XOIOGH  (more  correctly  Molbch),  also  MrLKOM,  Maleom  (their  king),  from  Heb. 
Meleeh,  king,  the  chief  Ammonite  deity  (the  Cheraoah  of  the  Moabitcs),  whose  worehip 
consisted  chiefly  of  human  sacrifices,  puntications,  and  ordeals  by  fire,  mutilation,  per- 

Situal  virginity,  and  the  like;  practices  specially  inveighed  against  in  the  Mosaic  records, 
ven  the  stranger  who  should  devote  his  offsimug  lo  this  idol  was  to  be  put  to  death  by 
stoning.  It  is  not  quite  certain  which  was  the  particular  manner  of  this  sacrifice.  Rftb 
bintcal  tradition  represents  Moioch  as  a  human  figure  of  brass  or  clay,  with  n  trowm-d 
bull's  head,  upon  whose  extended  arms  were  laid  the  doomed  children.  A  fire  within 
the  hollow  statue  soon  scorched  them  lo  death,  while  their  shrieks  of  agony  were  dead- 
eni'd  by  a  loud  noise  made  by  the  priests  upon  various  instruments.  But  although  thi? 
description  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  statue  of  the  Carthaginian  Eronos,  and 
although  so  late  a  traveler  even  as  Benjnmiu  de  Tudela  speaks  of  having  seen  the  r^-mains 
of  an  ancient  Ammonite  temple  at  Ocbal.  with  the  fragments  of  an  idol  somewhat  cor- 
responding to  the  above  representation,  yet  nothing  certain  is  known  about  this  point  at 
present;  nay,  even  the  burning  of  the  children  itself  Ims  been  questioned;  and  it  is  con- 
tended, yet  without  much  show  of  reason,  that  the  victims  were  merely  carried  through 
two  pyres  of  fire  by  way  of  solemn  purification  or  baplisiii.  It  seems,  ho'Bjever,  certain 
that  the  worship  of  Moloch,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  have  been,  was  common  through- 
cut  the  Canaanite  nations.  The  Carth&giniaus,  through  whom  it  was  probably  spread 
OTer  the  whole  east,  worshiped  Eronos  in  riles  of  tire  and  bloodshed;  and  human 
beings,  children  or  grown-up  persons,  prisoners  or  virgins,  were,  either  on  certain  peri- 
odical festivals,  or  on  sudden  emergonctcs.  oJfered  up  throughout  almost  all  the  lands 
and  islands  which  the  merchant-people  of  antiquity  mity  be  8up[)oscd  to  have  touched  at. 
The  description  of  the  Eronian  statue,  as  given  by  clu.'^sical  writers,  differs  only  In  that 
small  respect  from  the  one  given  above,  that  the  child  fell,  according  to  the  former,  from 
the  hands  of  the  §od  into  a  burning  fire  below,  instead  of  being  slowly  burned  to  death. 
On  fire  worship  in  general,  which  is  the  main  idea  of  "  Moloch" — probably  worshii')ed 
originally  as  the  symbol  of  the  sun — we  have  spoken  under  Guebres.  The  name  itself 
fives  no  clew  to  its  special  nature,  nor  does  any  comparison  with  cognate  roots  lead  any 
Turther.  Holech,  or  Melech,  is  the  supreme  king  or  deity  of  the  people,  who  have 
enthroned  him  as  their  tutelary  god.  Naturally,  the  princes  of  Ammon  are  the  prinics 
of  Jfa&sAam  =  their  (the  Ammonites')  king  or  god,  and  his  pric^^is  were  high  in  social 
nnk. 

Respecting  the  special  history  of  this  worship  among  the  Taraclitcs.  we  can  only  say 
that,  although  we  do  not  see  any  more  reason  to  presuppose  its  wide  spread  at  early 
times  (on  account  of  the  frequent  occuri-ence  of  the  word  "king "  in  doubtful  pa88:t,i:L-E) 
than  there  is  the  sUg^test  ground  for  assuming  (as  has  been  done  by  Daiimer  and  oihei!') 
that  the  whole  Mosaic  religion  originated' in  a  Moloch-service  (a  notion  which  haidly 
required  a  serious  refutation  for  its  instant  explosion),  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had 
its  secret,  although  few  adherents,  even  before  the  Canaanite  women  in  Solomon's  harem 
reintroduced  it  publicly.   The  Valley  of  Ilinnom  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  the  ciiii'f 

E laces  of  these  abominable  rites;  the  former  being  afterwards  adopted  as  the  name  for 
ell,  even  in  Islam.  Not  until  the  time  of  Josiah  was  it  rooted  out  from  among  the 
people.  The  word  has  now  become  a  designation  for  a  kind  of  irresistible  dread  influence, 
jit  whose  shrine  everything  would  be  sacrificed,  even  as  the  deluded  father  offered  his  own 
«hild  to  the  terrible  idol. 

XO'XOCH,  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  of  the  family  Agamida  (see  Aoama).  M.  hor- 
Hd/UB,  an  Australian  species.  Is  perhaps  the  most  ugly  and  repulsive  in  appearance  of  all 
the  saurian  triliea.  The  whole  surface  nf  the  bndy  is  covered  with  irrfgiilar  plates  and 
sttong  sharp  spines;  the  upper  surface  of  (he  head  is  crowned  witli  two  very  large  ^nes: 
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and  att  iBw  bMk  of  the  neck  an  large  rouiided  protnbenuices.  coTered  with  granular 
acalea  ueA  afdnea.  The  molodi  la,  however,  a  perfectly  inoffenBiTe  erasure. 

KOLO'OA,  a  district  t  in  the  w.  of  Uie  ffOTeroment  of  Jarofilar,  in  European  Russia, 
is  sititated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mologa  and  Volga,  68  m.  w.n.w.  of  Jaroslav.  It 
is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  first  belonged  to  the  principaUty  of  Bostof,  afterwards 
to  Yaroel^,  out  from  1831  till  1471  it  had  its  own  princes.  There  was  formerly  an 
extensive  fair  at  Mologa.  The  limber-trade,  and  the  carriage  of  goods  by  rtver-lioats 
and  rafts,  now  occupy  the  majority  of  the  inhabitanls.  Pop.  '67,  8,715. — The  river 
Mologa  is  one  of  the  links  between  the  Volga  and  the  Neva. 

HOLOSSIA,  or  HoLoesis,  a  dlvl»on  of  ancient  Epirus,  comprising  the  n.e.  district. 
Ita  chief  town  was  Ambracis.  The  country  was  famous,  in  ancient  times,  for  its  breed 
of  shepherd  dnff. 

HOLOSSUd,  a  genua  of  bats  (cheiroptera).  The  head  and  ears  are  large;  hind  limbs 
TObuet,  giving  the  aninud  more  power  of  running  than  most  others  of  the  order;  tuU 
long,  enveloped  at  its  base,  but  most  frequently  free  at  the  extremity.  It  has  a  wide 
geographical  distribution,  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America,  priudinlly  the  two  lat- 
ter, in  warm  regions.   Dental  formula: 


SOLTEE,  Hblluuth,  Count  von.  Field-marshal  of  the  Qerman  empire,  and  chief  of 
the  general  staff,  who  planned  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1866  against  Austria,  and  the 
German  campaign  of  1870-71  axalost  France.  He  belongs  to  an  old  familvwbohad 
their  seat  for  centuries  in  MecklenbunB;,  where  Moltke  was  bom,  Oct.  S6,  IwO.  Soon 
after  his  birth,  his  father,  a  military  officer,  left  Mecklenburg  and  acquired  an  estate  In 
Holsteln.  He  and  his  brother  were  sent  to  the  military  academy  in  Copenhagen,  where 
iron  discipline  and  military  frugality  laid  the  foundation  of  his  later  character.  In  1823 
be  entered  the  Prussian  army  as  cornet.  His  parents  having  by  this  time  lost  all  their 
fortune,  he  was  left  without  any  means  whatever,  and  had  to  undergo  many  hardships 
to  maintain  himself  in  his  position,  from  the  verv  modest  pay  the  Prussian  officers 
receive;  yet  he  managed  to  save  enough  to  take  lessons  in  modern  languages,  which 
afterward  proved  of  great  advantage  to  him.  His  eminent  abilities  soon  procured  him  a 
place  in  the  general  staff.  The  time  between  1835  and  1889  he  xpent  m  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor,  whither  he  was  sent  by  the  PnisBlan  government  to  report  on  the  war 
between  that  country  and  Mehemct  All.  Several  anonymous  publications  of  hi»,  descrip- 
tive of  the  country  and  the  war,  are  worthy  of  notice.  After  his  return,  he  rapidly 
advanced  through  the  different  stages  to  the  rank  of  general,  continuing,  however,  on 
the  general  staff.  His  wonderful  strategical  powers  were  of  immense  service  in  the  wars 
with  Denmark  (1863-64),  Austria  (18W),  and  France  (1870-71);  bringing  them  all  to 
triumphant  issues.  At  the  end  of  tlie  Austrian  war  he  was  rewarded  with  the  order  of 
the  Buick'Eagle,  in  1870  be  was  created  a  count,  and  in  1871  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  field-marshal.  He  published  a  work  on  the  Franco-German  war.  Moltke  is-  a  man 
of  great  modesty  and  simplicity;  he  is  reserved,  and  so  little  {^ven  to  talk,  tbat  he  has 
acquired  the  surname  of  "the  Silent."  The  same  composure  and  equanimity  that  he 
possesses  in  council,  he  also  prererves  in  tiie  heat  of  battle.   See  Qeriukt. 

KOLVO'CAS,  or  Royal  Islands,  properly  so  railed  are  Temate,  Tidore,  Maklan, 
Motir,  and  Buljan,  lying  to  the  w.  of  Qilolo,  and  washed  by  the  Moluccas  strait  or  pas' 
sage,  which  separates  Gitolo  from  Celebes. — Temate,  the  most  important,  is  a  volcanio 
mountain  with  plains  at  its  base.  The  top  is  in  0°  48'  80'  n.  lat.,  and  137°  36'  80'  e.  long. 
Area  sq.  miles.  Pop.  8,594,  of  whom  109  are  Europeans.  The  town  is  on  the  e. 
aide  and  contains  the  sultan's  palace,  the  Dutch  residency,  Protestant  clmrch,  govern- 
ment school,  etc.  The  island  is  fertile  and  well  watered;  the  natives  peaceful.  They 
cultivate  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc,  trade  with  the  adjacent  islands,  and  build  vesseto, 
from  the  light  skiff  and  the  tent-boat  to  the  war-galley  of  00  or  80  rowers,  carrying  two 
or  more  pieces  of  light  artillery. — Tidore  is  s.  of  Temate,  its  n.  point  being  l"  11'  n. 
lat.,  and  137°  7'  e.  long.  Area  88  sq.  miles.  Pop.  8,167.  The  island  is  a  volcano,  5,683 
ft.  high,  and  fertile  for  8,000  feet.  The  natives  are  less  gentle  but  more  industrious 
than  thrae  of  Ternate,  and  diligently  cultivate  the  soil,  weave,  and  fish.  They  ore 
Mohammedans,  and  have  many  mosques.  The  sultans  of  Temate  and  Tidore  are  sub- 
sidized by  and  sul^ect  to  the  Netherlands,  exercidng  their  authority  under  the  survdl- 
lance  of  Uie  resident.— Maklan  lies  in  0'  18*  80'  n.  lat.,  and  137"  24'  e.  long.,  Is  very 
fertile,  yields  much  sago,  rice,  tobacco,  canary-oil,  etc.,  and  has  important  fishings. 
Pop.  6,000.  The  natives  are  industrious,  make  good  nets,  spin  yams,  and  weave  coarse 
striped  fabrics.  Further  n.,  in  0°  38'  n.  kl..  and  127°  39'  80'  e.  long.,  is  Motir,  which 
formerly  yielded  a  con^erable  quantity  of  cloves,  and  later  sent  much  earthenwur^to 
all  the  epice  islands. 

Ba^n,  the  only  remaining  Koyal  island,  lies  between  0°  18'  to  0°  55' s.  lat,,  and  137° 
33'  to  £28°  e.  long.,  is  50  m.  m  length,  and  18  in  breadth,  lias  many  mountain  peaks 
from  1600  to  4,000  ft.  in  height,  the  sources  of  numerous  rivers.   The  greatest  part  of 
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tbis  beautiful  island  is  covered  with  ebony,  satin-wood,  and  other  valuable  timber  trees, 
whloh  0ive  shelter  to  numerous  beautiful -plumaged  birdif,  deer,  wild  hogs,  and  reptiles. 
Sago,  nee,  cocoa-nuts,  cloves,  fl'^h,  and  fowls  are  plentiful,  and  a  little  coflfee  is  culti- 
vated. Coiil  is  abundant,  gold  and  copper  in  small  quantities.  The  inhabitants,  1800, 
who  are  lazy  and  sensual,  are  a  mixed  race  of  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  natives. 
These  isltiuds  are  all  volcanic,  Temate  being  a  mountaia,  sloping  upwards  lo  5,663  ft., 
to  which  Tidore  bears  a  striking  resemblance.  Maklan  lis  an  active  volcano,  which,  so 
late  Rn  Dec,  1861,  threw  forth  immense  quantities  of  lava  and  ashes,  by  whicli  326  lives 
were;  1o.st,  and  15  villages  in  part  or  in  whole  destroyed.  Hotir  is  a  tracliyte  mountain, 
2,296  ft.  in  height;  and  Batjan,  a  chain  with  several  lofty  peaks.  Total  population  of 
the  Moluceiis  proper,  28,651. 

To  the  B.w.  of  Batjan  lie  the  Obi  group,  consisting  of  Obi  Major,  Obi  Minor,  Typha, 
Oonoma,  Pisaue,  and  Maya,  of  which  Obi  Major,  in  1°  25' s.  tat.,  and  from  127°  to  128° 
e.  long.,  is  by  fur  the  largest,  having  an  area  of  508  sq.  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  fertile, 
being  covered,  like  the  smaller  island  of  tlie  group,  wita  sago  and  nutmeg  trees.  They 
are  untniiabited,  and  serve  as  lurking-places  lor  pirates  ana  escaped  convicts.  In  1671 
tiie  Dutch  built  a  block-house,  called  the  Bril;  and  a  few  years  later  the  sultan  of 
Batjan  sold  the  group  to  them  for  $800;  but  the  station  being  found  unbe^thy,  the  com- 
pany alMDdoned  it  in  1788. 

The  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  in  the  broad  use  of  the  term,  lie  to  the  e.  of 
Celebes,  scattered  over  nearly  11  degrees  of  lat.  and  long.,  between  3°  s.  to  8°  n.  lat., 
and  136'  to  186°  e.  long.,  Including  lul  tlie  tenitoricfl  formerly  ruled  over  by  the  sultans 
of  Temate  and  Tldore.  They  are  divided  into  the  residencies  of  Aniboyna  (q  v.),  Bauda 
(q.v.),  and  Ternate;  a  fourth  residency  bein^  Menado  (q.v.).  Over  the  northern  groups 
01  the  Spice  islantto  the  Netherlands  exercise  an  indirect  government,  thu  sultans  of 
Temate  and  Tidurc  requiring  to  have  all  their  appointments  of  native  officials  nitified 
by  the  resident.  The  southern  groups  are  directly  under  European  rule.  The  residency 
of  Amboyna  conuiins  that  island,  sometimes  called  Ley-Timor,  or  Hitu,  from  the  two 
peninsulas  of  which  it  is  formed.  Burn,  the  Uliasser  group,  and  tlie  w.  part  of  Ceram. 
That  of  Banda  includes  the  Banda,  Kefflng,  Key,  Aitu,  and  other  islands,  also  the 
eastern  portion  of  Coram.   Under  the  residency  of  Temate  are  placed  the  Moluccas 

S roper,  Gllolo,  the  neighboring  islands,  and  the  n.w.  of  Papua.  In  1871,  pop.  of  the 
[ohiccas  and  dependencies,  4,214  Europeans  and  70l),860  natives. 
Ambo^'na,  the  Bauda  and  Uliosscr  islands,  cliielly  supply  the  cloves,  nutmegs,  and 
mace  which  foim  the  staple  exports.  The  Banda  islands  are  Neira  or  Bandn-Ncira. 
Great  Banda,  Ay  or  Way,  Khun,  RoEingiiin,  and  Goenong-Api,  containing  an  area  of 
588  sq,  miles.  In  1857,  pop.  6,101,  of  whom  400  were  Europeans;  that  of  the  whole 
residency,  110,303,  Including  tlie  eastern  part  of  Ceram.  The  principal  island  of  the 
group  Is  Neira,  6.e.  from  Amboyna,  in  4°  88' s.  lat.,  and  180°  e.  long.,  separated  by  nar- 
row straits  from  Gocnong-Api  on  the  w.  and  Great  Banda  on  the  east.  Tlic  coast  is 
steep,  and  surmounted  by  several  forts  and  batteries,  which  command  the  straits  and 
roadstead.  The  town  ofNeira,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island,  is  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
residency  of  Bnniln.  has  a  Protestant  church,  school,  and  hospital.  The  Banda  islands 
have  a  rich  soil,  and  are  planted  with  nutmeg-trees,  producing,  in  1860,  upwards  of  a 
million  lbs.  of  nuts,  and  275,586  lbs.  of  niace.  The  culture  has  nearly  doubled  since 
1851.  Pine-apples,  the  vine,  banana,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  fruit-trees  thrive,  and  are 
abundant.  Ay  is  the  prettiest  and  most  productive  of  the  group.  Goenong-Api  is  a  lofty 
volcano.  There  are  wild  cows,  hogs,  and  deer;  sea-carp  and  mackerel,  which  last  are 
dried,  and  form  with  sago  the  food  of  the  slaves.  The  e.  monsoon  tie^ns  in  Hav, 
and  tlie  w.'  in  December,  and  are  accompanied  with  rain  and  storms.  Tne  climate  Is 
not  particularly  healthy. 

The  Uliassers,  which,  with  Amboyna,  produce  the  cloves  of  commerce,  are  Saparoua* 
Oma  or  Haroukou,  and  Nousa-Laut.  They  lie  to  the  e.  of  Amboyna,  in  8°  40' s.  Int., 
and  138°  88'  e.  long.,  and  have  au  area  of  107i  sq.  miles.  Saparoua  is  the  largest,  and 
la  formed  of  two  mountainous  peninsulas,  joined  in  the  middle  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
undulating  gro^  land.  Recently  there  were  about  100,000  trees,  producing  185,000 
lbs.  of  cloves.  The  pop.  amounts  to  11,665,  of  whom  7,340  are  Christians,  and  have  1*^ 
schools,  with  a  very  large  attendance  of  scholars. — Oma,  separated  from  Saparoua  hy  a 
strait  of  a  league  in  width,  has  11  villages,  of  which  Harouka  and  Oma  are  the  chief. '  It 
is  mountainous  in  the  s.,  and  has  several  rivers  and  sulphurous  springs.  The  pnxluce 
of  cloves  has  amounted  in  one  year  to  40,000  lbs. ;  and  the  villagers  possess  60,000  cocoa 
palms,  besides  other  fruit-trees.  The  woods  abound  with  deer  and  wild  hogs,  the  rivers 
with  flsh.  Sago  is  grown,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  draw  further  supplies  from  Ceram.  The  beautiful  village  of  Harouka,  on  the 
w.  (wast,  is  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  postholder.  who  is  president  of  the  council  of 
chiefs.  Here  is  the  head  office  of  the  clove-produce.  There  are  two  forts  on  Oma, 
several  churches,  and  6  schools,  with  700  pupils.  Pop.  7,188,  one-half  Christians,  the 
Aher  Mohammedans. — Nousa-Laut  lies  to  the  s.e.  of  Saparoua.  It  is  planted  with 
clove-trees,  which  in  one  year  produced  120,000  lbs.  There  are  upwards  of  80,00<> 
cocoa-nut  trees.  The  inhabitants,  who  formra-ly  were  pirates  and  cannibals,  amount  to 
8,479  souls,  are  all  Christians,  and  have  schools  in  every  villago— in  1859  they  were 
attended  by  870  pupils. 
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The  clove-tree  and  tbe  nutmeg  are  indigenoua  to  all  the  Spice  islands,  but  the  cIoyc-cuI- 
vatioD  is  coDfined  to  Amboyna  and  the  Uliassers,  the  nutnieg  to  tbe  Banda  islaads.  Till 
1824  the  Dutch  prohibited  the  planting  of  these  trees  in  otlter  parts,  and  caused  those  of 
native  growth  to  be  rooted  out.  in  order  to  prevent,  ftirniggling,  and  to  retain  the  supply 
of  these  spices  tu  the  European  market.  The  Spice  islands  are  generally  healtlij  both 
for  Europeans  and  Asiatics;  aad  though  the  plainii  are  sometimes  very  hot,  mountains 
are  always  near,  where  it  is  pleasantly  cool  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  Besides  tbe 
epice-trees,  the  brciid-fruit,  sitgo,  cocoa-nut,  bannua,  orange,  guava,  papaw,  also  ebony, 
iron-wood,  and  other  valuable  timber-trees,  are  abundant.  The  natives  of  some  of  the 
islands  are  Alfoers;  of  others,  Malays  on  the  coasts,  and  Alfoers  in  llie  interior.  In 
<Jerum  are  also  Papuan  negroes,  bmught  originally  from  Bali  and  Papua  as  staves. 

The  resident  and  other  Dutch  officials  reside  in  the  city  of  Amlioyna,  tlic  streets  of 
'Which  are  broad,  planted  with  rows  of  beautiful  trees,  and  cut  eacti  otiier  at  right  angles. 
There  are  two  Pn>tcstant  churches,  a  town-house,  orphanage,  ho.spital,  imd  theater, 
iM^sidcfl  a  useful  institution  for  training  native  teachers,  with  which  is  connected  n  print- 
ing-press.  Near  tlie  city  are  beautiful  promenatles  and  country- seals.   Pop.  10,50(X 

In  1854  the  clove-produce  amounted  to  580,592  lbs. ,  the  nunilxM-  of  treos  plnnted  being 
405,039,  of  which  one-third  part  were  fruit-bearing;  nutmegs,  637,861  lbs.,  and  mace, 
133,986  lbs. ;  the  trees  planted  being  424,578.  of  wliicli  297,272  were  hearing.  The  total 
coat  of  the  nutmegs  and  mace  delivered  in  the  Netherlands  that  year  whs  £30,768  ster- 
liug,  realizing  £^,4d6.  In  1859  the  Moluccas  Font  to  Java  for  the  account  of  govern- 
mcnt,  2,0ia  piculs  of  mace  (the  picul  =  138  lbs.),  81,101  of  cIo\'ps,  6,686  of  uutmcga,  and 
28  of  cocoa-nut  soap;  the  value  ocing  £59,416.  Tbe  produce  of  nutmegs,  in  1851,  was 
463,309  lbs.;  in  1859  it  had  risen  to  882,634,  and  in  i860  to  1.044.657.  The  clove  crop 
varies  much,  as  the  following  table  will  show:  1866,  617,250  lbs.;  1857.  187,093i;  1868, 
233,518;  1859,  390,888;  1860,  258,117.  Amboyna  and  Banda  iiave  been  free  ports  since 
1854;  but  as  government  monopolizes  tiie  labor,  there  is  no  fair  competition,  and 
the  people  are  slaves  of  the  soil,  their  chiefs  being  paid  in  jtroportion  to  the  produce 
delivered. 

In  1521  Antonio  de  Biito  first  appeared  to  take  p()SseP8ion  of  tbe  Moluccas  In  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Portugal;  and  after  a  long  period  of  violence,  intrigue,  and  perfidy, 
the  Portuguese  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch  aud  natives,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
oentury.  The  change  was  of  no  advantage  to  tbe  natives,  for  the  Dutch,  liaving  obtained 
the  exclusive  ri^ht  of  buying  all  the  cloves,  at  a  nominal  value,  a  series  of  wars  enBued, 
which  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  tbe  Spice  islands.  Recently,  new  sultans  of  Temate 
and  Tidore  have  been  appointed,  with  less  power  than  their  predecessors;  and  the  wars 
with  the  Alfoers  of  Cerara,  in  1859  and  1860,  have  brought  them  more  fully  imdcr  Dutch 
rule. 

MOLY,  a  fabulous  plant,  said  to  be  a  panacea  for  nil  diseases,  ^ven  by  Hermes  U. 
Odysseus  as  a  protection  against  the  magical  charms  of  Circe.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
variety  of  garlic.  There  is  a  kind  of  garlic  still  called  "sorcerer's  garlic,"  probably 
a  rcmmiscence  of  the  Circe  legend. 

KOLYBDE'inni  (sym,  Mo;  equiv.  48 — new  system,  96;  §p.  grav,  8.62)  is  a  rare  metai. 
-wbicb,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  of  a  ulvery  white  color,  has  a  strongly  metallic  luster,  is 
Drittle,  and  very  difficult  of  fusion.  It  never  occurs  native,  and  ita  principal  ore  is  the 
bisulphide,  which  much  resembles  graphite.  It  is  also  occasionally  found  oxidized-  in 
niotybdate  of  lead.  The  metal  may  be  obtained  by  roasting  the  bisulphide  in  a  free  cur- 
rent of  air,  when  the  sulphur  goes  off  oxidized  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  Ibe  molybdenum 
is  also  oxidized  into  molybdlc  acid  (MoOi).  and  remains  in  tbe  vessel.  By  the  action  of 
charcoal,  tlie  reduced  metal  is  then  obtained  from  the  acid. 

Molylxlenum  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen — thjs  protoxide  (MoO),  theblnoxide 
<MoOi).  and  molybdlc  acid  (MoO*).  Of  these  Ibroc,  tbe  last  alone  has  any  pmclical  value. 
Molybdic  acid  is  a  white,  glistening,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  unites'  with  bases  to  form  well-marked  salts,  the  molyb- 
dntes.  which  are  either  colorless  or  yellow.  A  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  for  phosphoric  acid. 

Molybdenum  forms  various  compounds  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  etc.,  none  of  which 
are  of  any  practical  importance,  except  the  native  bisulphide. 

MOLYNEUX.  "William,  ll.d.,  1656-98;  b.  Ireland;  educated  at  Trimty college.  Dub- 
lin, and  afterwards  a  member  of  tbe  middle  temple,  London.  He  had  been  instructed  in 
mathematics  by  bis  father.  Samuel  Molyneux,  who  had  written  a  work  on  gunnery,  and 
he  soon  turned  his  attention  from  law  to  mathematics  and  optics.  He  was  one  of  tbe 
founders  and  the  first  secretary  of  the  Dublin  philosophical  society.  Two  years  later 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  London  royal  society,  and  was  sent  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment to  examine  the  fortifications  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1688  he  was  forced  to  leave 
Ireland  on  account  of  the  political  troubles  there,  but  be  came  back  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  In  1693  he  represented  the  Dublin  university  in  the  Irish  parliament.  His  main 
work,  the  first  in  English  upon  the  subject,  isa  treatise  on  optics,  called  Dioptriea.  This 
book  was  revised  by  Hallmr,  who  included  in  the  appendix  bis  theorem  for  finding  the 
fod  of  optic  passes.  He  alBO  published  a  Ihindaiumtfihe  Six  Metaphytical  DmertaHona 
cS  Tittoartet,  and  namerooB  papers  In  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  society.   One  of  hia 
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non-scientific  vorks  contains  some  InterestiuR  reminisoenoeB  of  the  w  is  Intend— Ui 
Journal  of  Hu  ThrtB  JfonOf*  Cbmpn^  qfkitMqimtv  in  IretanOt  1990. 

XOUAMA,  or  Moubaz,  a  seaport  t.  of  east  Africa,  in  the  territory  of  the  sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  on  a  small  coralliDe  island  off  the  coast,  in  the  middle  of  an  estuary  formed  by 
two  small  rivers,  in  lat.  4°  4' s..  and  lung.  30°  48'  e.,  about  150  m.  n.  of  Zanzibar  islano. 
The  shores  of  the  island  are  rocky  and  abrupt;  and  although  the  channel  may  be  forded 
at  low  water,  Uie  attempt  is  attended  with  danger.    The  town  has  the  usual  Arab  char- 
acteristics of  ruin,  neglect,  and  filth  in  a  striking  degree.   The  only  object  of  Interest  a 
an  extensive  fort,  built  on  a  rock,  cut  perpendicularly,  In  1596,  by  the  Portugueae,  and 
restored  by  them  in  1635,  as  an  inscription  over  the  principal  gateway  indicates.    It  is  a 
work  of  considerable  pretension,  with  upwards  of  100  guns  in  positioti,  but  in  a  ruinous  i 
condition.    The  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  are  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  mostly  i 
live  in  wretched  hovels/scattered  among  what  remains  of  the  once  ma^ilicent  buildings.  i 
The  town  and  island  of  Mombassa,  as  well  as  tlie  surrounding  district,  is  inhabited  by  1 
the  Wanika  tril>e.    The  harbor  is  still  good,  and  is  commodious  and  safe.  Mombassa 
was  visited  by  Vasco  da  Qama  in  1497,  when  he  found  it  to  be  a  large  and  very  prosper- 
ous town.   It  was  held  by  the  Portuguese  during  the  greaterpart  of  the  period  from 
1530  to  1730,  when  it  appcnra  to  have  become  Independent.   The  English  held  it  from 
1824  to  1826,  when  they  leslgned  it.   Bluce  then  it  appears  to  bavc  been  possessed  by 
tiie  sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  apparently  is.considcrcd  a  place  of  some  importance.  Bur- 
ton  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mombassa  "arc  justly  t&xed  with  pride,  bigotry,  evil- 
speaking,  insolence,  turbulence,  and  treachery  by  other  Arabs."   Pop,  18,000  to  15,000. 

XOXEH'T,  of  any  physical  agency,  is  its' importance  with  reference  to  some  special 
application.  Thus,  the  moment  of  a  force  applied  (perpendicularly!  to  a  lever,  is  the 
importance  of  the  force  as  regards  turning  the  lever  about  its  fulcrum.  It  is.  as  we 
know  (see  Levsb),  proporti(nial  to  the  product  of  the  force  by  the  distance  of  its  polotof 
application  from  the  lulcrum.  The  moment  of  a  force  about  any  axis  (to  which  its 
direction  is  perpendicular)  is  the  product  of  the  force  by  its  least  distance  from  the  axis; 
and  a  similar  definition  is  laid  down  for  moment  of  velocitv  and  moment  of  momentum. 
It  is  easy  to  see  (see  Moickktuu)  that  in  any  system  oi  mutually  acting  bodies  the 
moment  of  momentum  alraut  any  axis  remains  constant,  since  the  equal  mutual  forces 
measure  the  momentum  transferred  from  one  Ijody  to  another,  and  the  moments  of  these 
forces  are  in  pairs  equal  and  opposite.  A  particular  case  of  this  is  Kepler's  law,  that 
eachplanet  deucribes  equal  areas  in  equal  times  about  the  sun. 

Mtmaat&l' Imrtia. — In  the  rotation  of  bodies  round  an  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  is 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  particle  of  tlie  body  into  the  square  of  its  distance  from 
the  axis;  or  if  M  be  tho  body,  nti,  m^,  m,,  etc.,  the  particles  composing  it,  and  n, 
1*1,  r,,  etc.,  their  corresponding  distances  from  the  axis,  then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  M 
=?nir,' -|-mtr,'-|- "*»'■>  +.  "^^^  quantity,  k,  be  found  such  that  Mf  =  mir,*  + 
'OTa'"*'  +  mjr,'  -f-,  etc. ,  then  k  is  called  the  radim  of  gyTatian.  See  Center  op  G ykation. 

XOXZH'TITX,  or  Quantity  op  Motion,  is  defined  by  Newton  as  proportional  to  the 
mass  moving,  ana  its  velocity,  conjointly.  If  we  assume  unit  of  mometitum  to  be  that 
of  unit  of  mass  moving  with  unit  of  velocity,  we  shall  evidently  have,  for  the  momentum 
of  a  mass  M,  moving  with  velocity  V,  tbc  cxpres^n  MV.  And  such  is  the  unit  gener- 
ally adopted. 

It  is  shown  by  experiment  that,  when  force  produces  motion  In  any  body,  the 
momentum  produced  in  one  second  is  proportional  to  the  force — and,  in  ttixA,  force  it 
measured  hy  the  momentum  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  unit  of  time.  Thus,  the  same  force, 
if  acting  for  one  second  on  each  of  a  number  of  bodies,  produces  in  them  velocities  which 
are  inversely  as  their  masses.  Also  when,  as  in  the  case  of  falling  bodies,  the  velocities 
produced  in  one  second  are  the  same  in  all,  we  conchide  that  the  forces  are  praportionai 
to  the  masses;  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  physical  proof  that  the  weight  of  a  body  is  pro- 
portional to  its  mass.  Again,  if  different  forces  act,  each  for  a  second,  on  the  tame  mass, 
the  velocities  produced  are  proportional  to  the  forces.  All  these  are  but  different  modes 
of  statement  of  the  experimental  fact  that  force  is  proportional  to  the  momentum  it  pro- 
duces in  unit  of  time;  which  forms  a  part  of  Newton's  second  law  of  motion. 

When  two  masses  act  on  each  other,  Newton's  third  law  of  motion  (see  Motion,  Laws 
op)  shows  that  the  forces  they  mutually  exert  are  equal  and  opposite.  The  momenta 
produced  by  these  mast  therefore  be  equal  and  oppoute.  Thus,  in  attraction  or  impact 
of  two  masses,  no  momentum  it  lotl;  since  what  is  lost  by  one  Is  gained  by  tlie  other. 

The  momentum  of  a  svstem  of  bodies  can  be  resolved  (as  veloci^  is  resolved)  into 
components  in  any  assignca  direction.<i,  and  the  mutual  forces  of  tiie  system  may  be  ihns 
likewise  resolved.  Applying  the  previous  result,  we  see  at  onoe  that  In  any  system  <A 
mutually  acting  bodies  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  solar  system),  no  momentum  is,  on  (he 
whole,  either  gained  or  lost  in  any  particular  direction;  It  is  merely  tnuuferred  fivu  am 
part  of  the  system  to  another.  ; 

Tixia  fact,  called  the  conservation  of  momentum,  has  caused  great  confusion  in  the  | 
minds  of  pseudo-physicists,  who  constantly  confound  it  with  conservation  of  work  or  i 
enen^,  a  totally  different  thing. 

The  momentum  produced  by  force  in  any  period  of  time  Is  measured  by  the  produei 
of  tho  force  and  the  tuM  during  wMeh  it  h€u  acted— the  energy  or  work  done  ^feroe 
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Is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  and  the  tpaoe  through  which  it  hot  aettd. 
Momentum  is  proportional  to  the  simple  velocity  of  a  body,  and  can  never,  iq/ anj/ knotm. 
procem,  be  trantformed  into  anything  else.  Energy,  when  depending  on  velocity  (sett 
FoBCK,  Conservation  of),  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  is  in  the 
natural  world  eomtantiy  being  transformed  from  itt  actual  or  kinetic  fmm  to  its  potential 
form,  and  back  again,  or  to  some  other  kinetie  form,  such  a«  heat,  and  finally  must  become 
heat.   Momentum,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  altered,  either  in  kind  or  iu  amount. 

In  knoekinffdown  a  wall,  or  in  stavinf  in  the  whole  side  of  a  ship,  the  battering-ram. 
of  the  ancients  (when  constructed  of  sufficient  mass,  and  worlced  by  the  proper  numb^ 
of  men  or  animals)  was  protmbly  nearly  as  effective  as  the  best  modern  artillery.  But  in 
making  a  breach  iu  a  wall,  or  in  punching  a  hole  in  the  armor  of  an  iron-clad,  mere  mas- 
sive shot  with  low  velocities  (such  as  those  of  the  Dahlgren  guns),  are  comparatively 
ineffective,  however  great  their  momentum;  while  an  Armstrong  or  Whitwortn  project- 
ile, with  a  fraction  of  the  momentum,  but  with  greater  velocity,  and,  for  its  size,  much, 
greater  kinetic  energy,  effects  tlie  object  witli  ease. 

In  many  every-duy  phenomena,  we  sec  most  distinctly  the  difference  between  these 
two  affections  of  matter.  Thus,  a  blow  delivered  fi-om  the  shoulder  by  a  heatry  pugilist, 
even  if  it  be  sluggishlv  given,  generally  floors  its  man,  without  doing  much  other  injury; 
but  a  sharp  stroke  administered  by  a  light  weight,  while  liardly  disturbing  the  fuver- 
sary's  equilibrium,  inflicts  serious  punishment. 

M&MIERS,  French  for  maskers  or  comedians,  is  the  name  given  in  derision  to  a  sect 
of  evangelical'  Protestants  of  Switzerland  and  adjacent  parts  of  Germany  and  France, 
'who  exhibited  an  uncommon  degree  of  fervor  in  their  religious  services.  They  charged 
the  national  church  with  apostacy  from  the  reformed  faith  especially  by  denying  the 
tlivinity  of  Christ.  This  suhjcctcu  them  to  opposition  nud  restraint,  so  that  ultimately, 
clcspaiiing  of  making  progress,  they  went  liack  to  the  cliurch.  The  most  distinguished 
man  amon^  them  was  the  rev.  Caaax  H.  A.  Hnlan,  d.d.,  who  having  been  brought  up 
among  Socinians  continued  to  hold  Socinian  doctrines  after  his  ordination  as  a  minister 
in  1810.  until  iu  1817,  by  means  of  friendly  intercourse  and  discussion  with  Robert  Hal- 
dane  of  Scotland  and  Dr.  John  H.  Mason  of  New  York,  at  Uiat  time  sojourning  at 
Geneva,  he  embraced  evangelical  doctrine,  and  was,  18:^1868,  pastor  of  an  Indepen- 
dent congregation  of  Mdmiurs. 

KOXICSEK,  Theodor,  a  distinguished  writer  on  the  historj'  and  polity  of  ancient 
Borne,  was  b.  in  1817  at  Qarding,  in  Sleswick,  where  his  father  was  a  pastor  in  the 
Ijutlioron  church.  Mommsen  studied  first  at  AUona,  and  subsequently  at  the  university 
of  Kiel,  where  he  graduated  in  arts  in  1848.  Having  obt^ned  some  assistance  from  the 
academy  of  Berlin  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  prolonged  course  of  travals,  Mommscn 
spent  three  years  in  investigating  Roman  inscnplions  in  France  and  Italy,  and  from 
time  to  time  published  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  the  annals  of  the  archoeologicai 
institute  of  Rome  and  the  Herculunean  academy  of  Naples.  The  political  disturbances 
of  1848  diverted  Mommsen  from  his  favorite  pursuits;  and  for  a  time  he  devoted  him- 
self to  politics,  taking  upon  himself  the  editorship  of  the  leading  Sleswick-Holsleiu  paper, 
for  which  he  wrote  uie  leading  articles  in  tlie  summer  or  1848.  Mominsen  held  for  a 
short  time  a  chair  in  the  unhrer^tj  of  Leipsic,  but  his  appointment  was  canceled  on 
account  of  hia  strong  political  tendencies.  He  was  made  titular  professor  of  law  at 
Zurich  in  18S2,  and  at  Breslau  in  1854;  while,  siuce  1858,  he  has  flUcd  the  chair  of 
Roman  law  at  Berlin.  His  attention  has  long  been  devoted  to  those  branches  of  archie* 
ology  and  ancient  history  with  which  his  name  is  now  so  honorably  associated.  Among 
his  most  valu  ihle  contributions  to  these  departments  of  knowledge,  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  following:  Die  UnteritaluteJien  Diaklde  (Lcip.  1850);  Corpus  Inacnp- 
tionumNeetpolManarumijuii^  1851);  his  mon.i^raph3  on  The  Chronographyofthe  Yearwki 
and  Roman  Cbin«(Leip.  1850);  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  De  PretHs  Berum  VendliumA.  801 
(Leip.  1851):  Insen'iptiones  Regni  Neapolit.-LutiiK?,  1853;  Die  Jteclitsfrage  Zwvtdien  GcBtar 
und  d.  Senat,  1857;  his  great  work  on  Roman  history.  Bom.  Geeehichte,  flfth  edition, 
1868-70  (ably  translated  into  English  bj^  "W.  P.  Dickson);  RdmiscJie  Fbrtehungett- 
articles  on  special  points  of  Ronum  antiquities  (1st  vol.  Berlin,  1864);  BomiseJies  Staata- 
recht  (1st,  vol.  Leip.  1871);  Die  En&filung  von  Cains  MarUvs  Coriolanus;  and  hia 
Dige^  Justiniani  Augusti  (Berlin,  1868-70). 

ICOXOB'DICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eueurbitaeea,  having  lateral 
tendril'*,  and  the  fruit  splitting  when  ripe.  Momordica  balsamina,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  of  the  east,  produces  a  curious,  oblong,  much-warted  fruit,  called  the 
Bax.uk  Apflx,  which,  when  green,  is  infused  in  oil,  to  fonn  a  vulnerary  much 
esteemed  in  Syria  and  some  other  countries.  The  ripe  fruit  is  a  dangerous  poison.  The 
plant  is  used  to  form  arbors. — The  large,  red,  thorny  fruit  of  momordiea  mixta,  called 
gol-kakra  in  India,  is  there  used  for  food. — Momordica  eehinata  is  called  the  gooseberry 
gourd,  because  its  fruit,  which  is  covered  with  bristles,  is  at>out  the  size  and  shape  of  ft 
large  gooseberry.  The  unripe  fruit  is  used  for  pickling,  and  ia  sometimes  to  be  Been  in 
Covent  Garden  market. 

MOMOT  or  MoivoT,  the  common  name  for  the  different  species  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  genus  prionUea  of  Illiger.  Some  have  placed  Uie  moraot  as  a  genus,  and  It  hw 
also  been  proiMMd  as  a  funlly.   Its  place  Is,  howeTer,  rather  uncertain.   It  has  beea 
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AssigDed  tu  tbe  coracladee.  The  genus  prionites  has  tlie  following  cluniciertiitjcs.  Both 
mandibles  slightly  curved  and  compressed;  tbe  margiDB  with  strong  denticulations; 
tongue  long  and  slender,  wMh  the  Bides  ciliared ;  wiiiga  short  and  rounded ;  tail  long 
and  poiDted.  Dr.  Q.  R.  G^ray  miikes  the  iiminotinffi,  a  sub-family  of  the  1<>dida,  consist 
of  the  gcDus  eryptieua  (priouites  of  Bwuinson),  and  the  genus  momotua  (prioaitCB  of  IIU- 
^r,  moniota  of  Shaw,  and  rliainphastos  of  LinoKus). 

MOMOTOM  BO,  a  volcano  of  the  Marabi<M  range,  near  lake  Managua,  2B  m.  n.e.  of 
Leon  in  Nicarajjua.  Its  height  is  7,200  ft.,  of  which  more  th:in  oiie-third  is  composed  of 
the  ashes  and  cinders  ejected  iu  past  ages.  It  is  still  active,  but  1ms  bud  no  serious 
«niption8  for  many  years.  Among  other  traditions  connected  with  U  is  one,  embodied 
in  Victor  Hugo's  La  Legend',  dta  tsi^clm,  wliich  tells  of  an  attempt  by  Spiinislt  priests  to 
ascend  and  pumt  the  cross  on  its  summit;  they  were  never  Lcard  of  afterwards;  and 
the  ascent  renudns  to  this  duy  unaccomplished. 

XOKFOX',  a  t.  of  the  United  Suites  of  Colombia,  on  the  Magdalena,  110  m.  s.e.  of 
Cartiigcna.  Here  the  Alagdalenn,  during'  its  perlddical  floods,  rises  13  or  16  ft.  above  its 
usual  level;  and  tbe  quay  and  custom-bougie  of  Mompox  are  built  unusually  high,  in 
order  to  provide  against  tbis  emergency.  AH  Ibe  foreign  goods  destined  for  the  con- 
aumplion  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Magdalena  puss  through  this  town.  Pop.  estimated  at 
10.000. 

M0MU9,  in  fabulous  history,  tbe  god  of  raillery,  or  tbe  jester,  who  ridiculed  both 
s;od3  and  men.  He  m  tbe  personification  of  mocKing  censure.  Being  requested  by 
Vulcan,  Keptune,  and  Minerva,  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  their  works,  he  blamed  tbem 
all:  Neptune,  for  not  ranking  his  bull  with  korus  before  his  eyes,  in  order  to  rive  u  surer 
'  blow;  Minerva,  for  building  a  house  which  could  uot  he  moved  in  case  of  bad  neighbors; 
Vulcan,  for  making  a  man  witliout  a  window  In  his  breast,  tliat  his  st^'crcct  tlioughts 
might  be  seen.  Venus  alone  was  blameless.  For  his  free  censures  of  tlte  gods  lie  was 
expelled  from  heaven.  He  is  generally  represented  as  raising  a  mask  from  his  face,  and 
holding  a  small  figure  in  his  hand.    He  is  according  to  Hesiod  tbe  prugeny  of  Might. 

XON'ACHISIC  (Gr.  monac?ios,  a  monk,  from  monos,  alone)  may  in  general  be  described 
as  a  stale  of  religious  retirement  more  or  less  complete,  accompanied  by  contemplation, 
and  by  various  devotional,  ascetical,  and  penitential  practices.  It  is,  iu  tnitb,  ascct^ci^m 
<q.v.)>  with  the  element  of  religious  solitude  superadded.  The  institution  of  monachi^ 
lias,  under  different  forms,  entered  into  several  religious  systems,  ancient  and  modci'u. 
That  it  was  known  amon^  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  appears  from  the 
example  of  the  pn»>liet  Etias,  and  from  that  of  the  Lngenians;  and  it  is'prolMbje  that 
reli^ous  seclusion  formed  part  of  tbe  practice  of  the  Nazarites  (q.v.),  at  least  in  the  later 
periods  of  Jewish  history.  In  the  Brahmanieal  religion,  it  bos  bad.)i  prominent  place; 
and  even  to  the  present  aay,  tbe  lamaseries  of  Thibet  may  be  said  to  rival  iu  nimil><'r  and 
extent  the  monasteries  of  Italy  or  Spain.  The  Clirisliau  advocates  of  monacliism  find 
in  the  gospel  exhortations  to  voluntary  poverty  flVIall.  xix.  21)  and  to  celibiicy  (1  Cor.  vii. 
87),  at  once  the  justification  and  tbe  onffin  of  the  primitive  institution.  Its  first  form 
appears  in  the  pi-actice  of  asceticism,  of  which  we  find  frequent  mention  in  the  early 
part  of  the  8d  century.  Tlie  primitive  a'^^-'Ctics,  however,  lived  among  the  brelhren,  and 
It  Is  only  in  the  following  century  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  monacliism  begins 
to  appear.  The  earliest  form  of  Christian  monacliism  is  also  the  most  complete — that 
already  described  under  the  bend  Anchorites  (q.v.);  and  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
in  part  originated  in  the  persecutions,  from  wliicb  Christians  were  forced  to  retire  into 
deserts  ana  solitary  places.  Tbe  anchorites  maintained  from  choice,  after  the  cessation 
ot  the  persecutions,  the  seclusion  to  which  they  bad  originally  resorted  as  an  expedient 
of  security;  and  a  later  development  of  the  fame  principle  is  found  in  tbe  still  more 
remarkable  psychological  plienomtnon  of  the  celebrated  Pillar-Faints  (q.v.).  After  a 
time,  however,  tbe  nccewitics  of  the  reli^rifus  life  itself — as  the  attendance  at  public 
worship,  the  parlicipation  of  the  sacraments,  the  desire  for  mutual  instruction  and 
edification — led  to  modifications  of  the  degree  and  of  tbe  nature  of  the  solitude.  First 
came  the  simplest  form  of  common  life,  wliicb  Eouglit  to  combine  the  personal  seclusion 
of  individuals  with  the  common  excrci!^<!  of  all  the  public  duties;  an  aggregation  of 
seiiarate  cells  into  the  same  district,  called  by  the  name  Laura,  with  a  common  church, 
in  which  all  assembled  for  prayer  and  piibttc  worsliip.  From  tlie  union  of  tbe  common 
life  with  jjersonal  solitude  is  derived  the  name  eennbtU  (Gr.  koinot  Ihos,  common  life),  by 
which  this  cla.ss  of  monk?  is  distinguished  fn>m  the  utrict  solitaries,  as  the  ancboritef;  or 
eremites,  and  in  which  is  involved,  ia  addition  to  the  obligations  of  poverty  and  chasllty, 
which  were  vowed  by  the  anchorites,  a  third  obligation  or  obedience  to  a  superior,  wbicli. 
in  conjunction  with  the  two  former,  has  ever  since  been  held  to  constitute  the  essence  of 
tbe  religious  or  monastic  life.  Tbe  first  origin  of  the  strictly  cenobitical  or  monastic 
life  has  oeen  detailed  under  the  name  of  Saint  Antony  (q.v.),  who  may  lie  regarded  as 
its  founder  in  the  east,  either  by  himself  or  tiy  hi:'  disciples  So  rapid  was  its  progress, 
that  bis  first  disciple,  Pachomius  (q.v.),  lived  to  find  himself  the  superior  of  7.000.  In 
the  single  district  of  Nitria.  there  were  no  fewer  than  50  monasteries  (Sozomen,  Betle*. 
Hittory,  vi.  81),  and  before  long,  the  civil  authorities  judged  it  expedient  to  place  restric- 
tions on  their  excessive  multiplication.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  Uiat,  in  the  east,  where 
asceticism  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation,  the  example  of  Christian  mtmasticinn 
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had  &  powerful  inflnence  In  forwarding  the  progreM  of  Cbristianity;  although  It  Is  aleo 
nrtain  tliut  tbe  nd  mi  ration  which  it  exulted  nccasionally  led  to  ita  natural  consequencu 
amoDK  the  memhers,  eliciting  a  spirit  of  pride  and  ostentation,  and  hj  provoking, 
■DmeUmes  to  fanatic^  excesses  of  austerity,  sometimes  to  hypocritical  simulations  of 
rigtv.  The  abases  wiilch  arose,  even  in  tlie  early  stages  of  monachism,  are  deplored  by 
the  very  Facers  who  are  most  eloquent  in  their  praises  of  the  Institntion  itself.  These 
abuses  prev^led  chJefly  in  a  class  of  monks  called  Sarabaita,  who  lived  in  small  com- 
niunlties  of  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  led  a  wandering  and  irregular  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  most  extraordinary  picture  is  drawn  by  Theodoret,  in  his  BeUgibta 
^iloriet,  of  the  rigor  and  morUflcation  practiced  In  some  of  tbe  greater  monasteriea 
The  monks  were  commonly  zealots  in  religion;  and  much  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
religious  controvereiea  of  the  east  was  due  to  that  unrestrained  seal;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  opinions  which  led  to  these  controversies  originated  for  the  most  part 
among  the  theolt^ans  of  the  cloisters.  Most  famous  among  these  were  an  order 
called  Aemnuta  (Or.  sleepless),  from  their  maintaining  the  public  services  of  the  church 
day  and  night  without  interruption.  See  Monophysitbs,  JUoNOTHELisac,  Kestobiahb, 
buoB- Worship. 

It  was  in  the  cenobitic  rather  than  the  eremetic  form  that  monachism  was  first  Intro- 
duced into  the  west,  at  Rome  and  in  northern  Italy  Inr  Atlianasius,  in  Africa  by  8t 
Augustine,  and  afterwards  in  Qaul  by  St^  Martin  of  Tours.  Here  also  the  institate 
spreud  rapidly  under  t!te  same  general  forms  In  which  It  is  found  in  the  eastern  church ; 
but  considerable  relaxations  were  gmdually  introduced,  and  it  w&s  not  until  the  thorough 
reformation,  and,  as  it  may  be  called,  reil^ous  revival  effected  by  the  celebrated  bt. 
Benedict  (q-v.),  in  the  beginning  of  the  But  c,  that  western  monachism  assumed  lis 
peculiar  and  permanent  form.  Id  some  of  tlie  more  isolated  cliurches,  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  Britain,  it  would  seem  that  the  reformations  of  St.  Benedict  were  not  inUxtduced 
until  a  late  period  ;  and  in  that  church  as  well  as  in  tbe  church  of  Ireland,  they  were  a 
subject  of  considerable  controversy.  One  of  the  most  important  modifications  of  mona- 
chism in  the  west,  regarded  the  nature  of  the  occupation  in  which  tbe  monks  were  to  be 
cngiigcd  during  the  times  not  directly  devoted  to  prayer,  meditation,  or  other  spiritual 
rxer^ses.  In  the  cast,  manual  labor  formed  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  external  occupation 
prescribed  to  the  monks;  It  being  held  us  a  fundamental  principle,  that  for  each 
iiiilividual  the  main  business  of  life  was  the  sanctiflcation  of  his  own  soul.  Id  the  west, 
Ix-sidesthe  labor  of  the  hands,  mental  occupation  was  also  prescribed,  not,  it  is  true  for 
nil,  but  for  those  for  whom  it  waa  especially  calculated.  Fnua  an  early  period,  there- 
fore, the  monasteries  of  the  west,  and  particularly  those  of  Ireland,  or  of  tlie  colonies, 
founded  by  Irish  monks,  as  lona  and  Llndisfarne,  became  schools  of  learning,  and  train- 
ing-bousGS  for  the  clergy.  At  a  later  period,  most  monasteries  possessed  a  a»i7)tonujn, 
or  writing-room,  in  wnich  the  monks  were  employed  in  the  transcription  of  MSS. ; 
and  although  a  great  proportion  of  the  work  so  done  was,  as  might  natunuly  be  expected, 
in  the  department  of  sacred  learning,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  ttiat  it  is  to  the  scliolai's 
of  the  cloister  we  owe  the  preservatiou  of  most  of  those  among  the  master-pieces  of  clasuc 
liicraturc  which  have  reacued  our  age. 

In  (he  remarkable  religious  movement  which  chamcterizcd  the  church  of  the  13th  c. 
(we  Frascib  of  Assist,  Franciscams),  the  principle  of  monaciiism  underwent  a  furtlier 
modification.  The  apirUtial  egotUm,  so  to  speak,  of  the  early  monnchism,  wlifch  in  sonic 
st'iise  limited  the  work  of  the  cloister  to  the  sanctiflcation  of  the  individual,  gave  plitce 
t(»  the  more  comprehensive  range  of  spiritual  duty,  which,  in  the  institute  of  tlie  various 
ixxlies  of  friars  (q.v.)  which  that  age  produced,  made  the  spirittial  and  even  the  tem- 
poral necessities  of  one's  neighbor  equally  with,  if  not  more  than,  one's  own,  the  object 
of  the  work  of  the  cloister.  Tbe  process  of  these  various  bodies,  both  in  the  12th  c. 
and  since  that  age.  is  detailed  under  tiieir  several  titles.  It  only  remains  to  detail  the 
Isler  history  of  monachism,  properly  so  called.  The  monastic  institutes  of  tlic  west  are 
almost  all  offshoots  or  modifications  of  the  Benedictines  (q.v.);  of  those,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Grandmontiiies.  Clugniacs,  Premnnstra ten- 
nans,  and  above  all  Maurists,  or  Benedictines  (q.v.)  of  St.  Maiir.  In  more  modern 
times,  other  institutes  have  been  foumled  for  the  service  of  the  sick,  for  ihe  education 
of  the  poor,  and  other  similar  works  of  mercy,  which  nrc  also  classed  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  monks.   The  most  important  of  these  arc  described  under  their  sevend  heads. 

The  inclosure  within  which  a  community  of  monks  reside  is  called  a  monastery  (q.v.) 
— Or.  nunuuierion.  Lor,  monatterium.  By  the  strict  law  of  tlie  church,  called  the  law  of ' 
cloister  or  inclosure,  it  is  forbidden  to  all  except  members  of  the  order  to  enter  a  monas- 
tfiy;  and  in  almost  all  the  orders,  this  prohibition  is  rigidly  enforced  as  retrnnlB  tlie 
admission  of  females  to  tbe  monasteries  of  men.  To  such  a  length  is  this  carried  in  tlie 
Greek  church,  that  in  the  celebrated  inclosure  of  Mount  Athos,  not  only  women,  h\n  all 
koimals  of  the  female  sex  are  rigorously  excluded.  The  first  condition  of  admission  to 
a  monastic  order  is  the  approval  of  tlie  wiperior,  after  which  the  candidates  remain  for  h 
diort  time  as  pottubmtt.  After  this  preliminary  trial,  they  enter  on  what  Is  called  the 
^o^tiaie,  Ihe  length  of  which  in  different  orders  varies  from  one  to  three  years;  and  nt 
■>'!  close,  tbey  are  admitted  to  the  profeaeion.  at  which  tlie  solemn  vows  arc  tnkeo. 
The  age  for  profession  has  varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  orders;  the  council 
of  Trent,  however,  has  fixed  IQ  as  the  mintmum  age.   Originally,  all  monks  were  lay. 
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men;  but  after  a  time,  tbe  superiors,  ftnd  by  degrees  ol3ier  inore  mcnilOTloiis  mmiben^ 
Vera  mlmitted  to  holy  orders.  Tlie  tlutiaction  of  priaa>inon]u  and  lay-broihun  liw  been 
alrvKdy  exphined  uuder  tJie  licad  Fia&R:  but  iu  liotb  alUte.  irliere  the  order  is  one  of 
thiNw  soleniuly  approved  by  the  church,  the  eugagemrat  taken  at  the  final  pvofMiioD'b 

Ute-loiig  and  irrevocable. 

The  i»una«tic  institute,  from  tho  very  onrlieat  time,  embraced  women  as  well  as  men. 
The  former  were  called  in  Greek  by  thu  name  wmU  or  nonna,  and  in  Latia  nouna  (from 
which  the  English  nun),  a^  also  tanetim&niaiit.  The  cloistered  residence  of  nuns  is 
called  by  Tarious  names,  as  Mvbnbkt,  Cokvent,  a  name  also  applied  to  the  liooscs  of 
men.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  moiiastUc  institute  for  females  are  substantially 
identical  with  those  of  the  male  orders;  and  as  the  principal  Tuieties  of  htstitute  are 
detailed  lUidor  their  rc^cUve  Ueiids,  it  is  needless  to  particularize  them  here. 

It  19  hardly  nccessni^  to  say  that  the  rcformi'd  churches  in  the  16th  c.  discarded  the 
pnictice  of  monacllisin,  and  suppressed  the  monastic  houses.  In  some  of  the  Qenoan 
stittos,  the  temporalities  of  the  suppres  i  d  motinsteries  were  retidned,  and  were  granted 
at  pknsure  by  tho  aovereigo,  to  bo  enjf^ycd  together  with  tbe  titulaj:  digmty.  w>me  of 
tlio  German  churches,  however,  in  later  times,  have  revived  the  institute  both  for  men 
Btid  for  women,  as  had  also  been  done  in  tho  Ahgjtcan  church  both  in  the  lime  of  Laud 
anil  in  our  own  day.  In  all  these  Protestant  revivals  of  monacliism,  bowcver,  tbe  engage- 
ment Is  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  itidtviduul.  At  tho  French  revolution,  Uie  monuslic 
eslablishmrnlB  of  France  were  utterly  suppressed:  ami  in  most  of  tbe  oUier  Catholic 
countries  of  £uro[)e  the  example  hits  been  followed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In 
Englniid  and  Ireland  and  America,  on  thu  contrary,  the  institute  liaa  made  rapid  progress 
wiiTiiu  the  last  80  years.  j\I»at  of  the  onk-r?.  however,  Introduced  into  tlMM  ooontries 
arc  of  tlio  active  rather  than  the  contemplative  class. 

KO'lTACO,  n  pmall  principality  of  Itiily,  on  tho  const  of  the  Heditcrmnean  sea,  a  few 
miles  n.c.  of  the  city  of  Nice.  The  climate  ia  fine,  so  that  oranges,  lemons,  etc.,  are 
produced  In  abundance.  Pop.  TS,  5,741.  From  tho  10th  to  tbe  ISth  c.  Monaco  was  held 
by  the  Genoese  family  of  GrimnMi.  In  1815  it  was  ceded  to  Sardinia,  which,  however, 
reco^izcd  its  Independence,  but  repi'i-vcd  to  itself  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  town  of 
Hounco.  At  this  period  it  consisted  of  thtcu  cummunes — Monaco,  Mentone,  and  Rocca- 
bninri,  with  an  area  of  63  sq.m.,and  a  pop.  of  about  7,000.  In  1848  Mentone  and 
Koccubruna  wore  annexed  to  Sardinia,  in  Bpitc  of  a  protest  by  hl'i  "serene  higimess.** 
Carlo  Honorio,  third  prince  of  Monaco.  The  Itnlian  war  of  1859  placed  the  whole  terri- 
tory for  a  brief  pcrioci  under  Victor  Knim&nuel ;  but  Carlo  Honorio  having  sold  MentCHie 
and  ltoccal>nma  (Feb.  2.  1861}  to  the  French  emperor  for  4,000,000  francs,  Sardinia  was 
obliged  to  renounce  her  hold  upon  them.  The  sovereign  prince  of  Monaco  now  possesses 
nothing  but  tlie  city  and  a  small  patch  of  territoiy,  wiin  a  total  area  of  6  sq.m. ;  pop. 
TS,  5,741.   Tlie  town  is  a  beautiful  place  on  a  rocky  promontory,  with  2,667  inhabitants. 

][0'B'A]>((7r.  wunuu,  unity),  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  although 
employed  by  moderns  iu  a  sense  different  frora  that  of  tlte  Peripatetics,  who  used  It 
to  dciii^atc  the  universe,  understood  in  tlie  pantheistic  sense.  By  modems,  andespecialy 
by  Leibnitz  (q.v.).  from  whose  system  alone  the  name  has  derived  importaDce,  it  is  iisc<l 
to  describe  the  primary  elements  of  all  matter.  The  monads  are  simple  uncompounded 
substances,  without  figure,  without  extension,  without  divisibility,  by  the  aggregation 
of  wliich  all  bodies  are  formed,  and  into  which  all  compounded  tilings  may  uiUmately 
be  resolved.  The  monads  are  createti  things,  but  as  being  uncompounded,  are  inde- 
structible: and  althougli  subject  to  change,  tlie  change  ia  but  external  or  relative.  They 
arc  of  two  classes — the  first  arc  destitute  of  consciousness,  although  possessing  an  internal 
activity  wliicli  is  called  by  tlic  uanie  of  perception;  the  second  possess,  in  addition  tn 
pei'cpption,  n  certain  consciousness  whicli  is  called  by  tbe  name  "apperception"  or 
conscious-perception.  The  monads  of  this  class  aro  souls,  and  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  consciousness  is  The  distinction  between  tho  souls  of  the  higher  and  those  of  tlie 
lower  intelligences.  Tlie  Deity  is  the  Piumk  Mohab,  or  Monad  err  Mohads.  The 
theory  of  monads  enters  largely  into  the  pliilosopiiic  system  of  Leihniti^  nod  indeed 
furni!>hcs  tbe  key  to  much  In  that  system  wbich  is  otbormse  obscure. 

XOVAS.  Mono*,  the  generic  name  of  many  kinds  of  microscopic  m^nism^  vcrv 
minute,  and  supposed  also  to  be  of  very  simple  oi^ganlcatlon.  They  appear,  even  nniltT 
a  powerful  microscope,  ss  mere  points,  movm^  rapi<lly  tbrough  the  fluid  In  whidt  tb«"v 
exist,  and  often  becoming  aggregated  in  clusters;  or  tiicy  are  seen  to  be  gelatinous  ni^l 
glo!)ular.  or  nearly  m.  with  a  tail  or  Ihong-iike  fllamont,  by  the  vibraUons  of  wliich  tlioy 
move.  When  the  fluid  is  tinted  by  means  of  some  harmless  coloring  matter,  the  cxl-it- 
once  of  several  cells  or  vesicles  is  discerned  within  the  minute  body.  Ehrenbere,  therefore, 
classed  them  among  polygasbic  infusoria  (see  IntdsoriaX  and  no  naturalist  dotibtod 
their  rifht  to  a  place,  although  one  of  the  lowest,  tn  the  animtd  kingdom.  Tli^  are  now 
nniversnlly  rogarded  ns  vegetable,  and  are  ninked  among  algse.  The  organisms*  formerlT 
known  as  globe  animalcules  (soAmt)  are  dustcTs  of  monwls  produced  by  gemmation 
from  one,  and  invested  with  a  common  envelope.  Monads  are  of  various  colmn.  Tlieir 
gemmation  takes  place  according  to  fixed  laws,  so  that  the  groups  assume  particular 
IW01S,  cliaracteristic  of  the  different  kinds.  Thus,  In  tlic  "bi«ut-platc  animnlcule" 
(ganium  pe^orak),  so  called  from  the  form  which  the  grotqi  f  requeotly  presents,  a  divt- 
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rion  tfl^es  pl&ce  into  four,  and  the  numlxir  in  a  group  is  alwa^r^  cither  four  or  sixteco,  a 
gi-oiip  of  aixb-cn  always  dividiiig  into  ff>ur  parte,  oach  of  wkich  contuitu  four  monoiU.. 
— Tlie  miaute  moving  points  otien  uvea  under  tlie  microscope  are  probably  often  not. 
monads,  but  Bpores  or  gurms. 

MOVASVOCX,  Orahd,  8  mountain  in  the  8.w.  comer  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
from  a  base  of  6  by  3  m.  rises  to  a  height  of  8,450  feet.  It  is  composwl  of  talc,  mi<», 
aod  slate,  can  be  seen  from  the  state  hiiuiw  at  Boston,  and  Is  a  Iqndinnrk  at  soa.  Thirty 
lakes,  some  cont^ing  numerous  Islands,  can  be  soeu  f^m  its  summit. 

MONA'GAS,  Joek  Tadbo,  1786-1868;  b.VeDeauela:  served  uuder  Bolivar  in  the  war 
of  iudepeudeoot;,  1610-30.  After  a  number  of  uoBucceasful  attempts  to  overtlirow  tlte 
goveromvnt,  bo  was  chosen  to  the  presideacy  in  1846.  He  sent  ex-president  Paez, 
■guiust  whom  bo  bad  formerly  beaded  a  revolution,  into  exile,  aud  abroetted  the  coosti- 
tutiuii*  making  binwelf  dictator.  He  succeeded  in  nuuntiuning  bimself  in  this  office  till 
1839.  He  declared  against  and  overthrew  the  govemineat  of  gen.  f^alcm  in  1868,  aitd 
wiu  agUn  elected  to  tbe  presidency,  but  died  liefore  taking  his  seat. 

■OFAOHAB',  an  inland  co.  of  tbe  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  dtuated  betw^n 
I^nc  on  tbe  n.,  Armagh  and  Louth  on  the  c.  Heath  and  Cavan  on  the  s.,  and  Fer- 
miinii^  on  the  west  Its  greatest  length  from  n.  to  s.  is  87  m.;  its  greatest  lirtadth  p. 
and  w.  is  88;  tbe  total  area  being  600  sq.m.,  or  819,757  acres,  of  which  ^V885  are 
arable.  The  population,  wliich  in  1861  wn»  126,840,  bad  fallen  in  1871  to  114.970.  The 
^neral  surface  is  undulatory,  the  hills,  except  in  the  n.w,  and  e..  beinfi  of  small  eleva- 
tion, although  often  abrupt;  tbe  highest  point  does  not  exceed  1254  ft.  above  the  pea.  It 
Ib  interspersed  with  lakes  of  small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  of  Utile  dfpih,  and, 
altliougli  the  streams  are  numerous,  there  is  no  navigable  river  within  its  boundnriea  In 
itit  geolo^cal  Structure  the  level  country  Itelongs  to  the  great  central  limestone  district; 
tiie  rest  is  of  tiie  same  transition  formation  which  is  met  with  in  the  northern  tract  of 
Zjcinstcr.  No  minerals  are  found  in  a  remunerative  quantity;  there  is  a  small  coal-field 
in  the  southern  border,  but  it  has  not  Ijeen  fonnd  profitable  'to  work.  Tbe  soil  ir  vcit 
varied  in  its  cnaracter,  and  for  the  most  part  is  wet  and  imperfectly  drained,  although 
commonly  capable  of  much  improvement;  but  in  general  It  is  found  suitable  for  tbe  pro- 
duction of  cereal  crops  (with  the  exception  of  wheat,  which  is  little  cultivated),  nna  of 
flax.  Tbe  total  area  under  crops  in  1876  was  189,769  acres.  There  were  60,569  acres 
under  oats,  and  lj^S04  acres  uuder  flax.  Tbe  cattle  in  the  same  year  numbered  85.669; 
sbe^  15,909;  pigs,  82,056.  Tbe  annual  valuation  of  property  la  1874  was  £263,48:9. 
Monagban  is  wellsupplicd  with  izood  roads,  and  is  connected  by  railway  with  Dublin, 
Belfast,  and  Oalway,  and  directly  with  Uic  coast  at  Dundalk.  Tlie  Ulster  cannl  passes 
through  the  county.  The  prluclpal  towns  of  this  couniy  are  Monagban  (q.v.),  Carrick- 
nuicro!«,  Clones,  and  Caatle-Bijiyney.  It  leturns  two  members  to  parliament,  the  con- 
stltifmcy  being,  at  tbe  enumeration  of  1873,  6,606.  Monagban,  at  the  invadon,  fonne<i 
part  of  the  grant  of  Heniy  II.  to  Do  Courcey,  and  was  parUally  occupied  by  him ;  but 
It  speedily  fell  back  into  the  bands  of  the  native  cldcfs  of  the  sept  MacMahon,  by  whom 
(with  some  altemationsof  le^Mttqucst)  it  was  held  till  the  rel^  of  Elizabeth, when  it  was 
erected  into  a  sbire.    Even  still,  however,  tbe  authority  of  tbe  English  was  in  many 

S laces  little  more  than  nominal,  especially  in  the  north ;  imd  in  the  rising  of  1641  the^liu'- 
iahona  again  resumed  the  territuiial  sovereignty.  Tlie  historical  antiquities  of  the 
couniy  are  of  little  interest  or  importance.  It  posbesses  two  round  towers,  one  very  cum- 
plete,  at  Clones,  tbe  other  at  Inniskeen;  and  there  are  many  remains  of  tbe  ancient 
cartb-works  coramcmly  referred  to  the  ante-Englisb  period.  Ihe  total  number  of  cbil- 
dren  attending  tlie  superior  and  wimary  sclioola  In  uie  county  of  Monagban  during  1871 
was  18^749.  of  whom  8,586  wore  Boman  Catholics. 

KOHAOKAV,  chief  t.  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  la  dtnatcd  on  the  great  norUi 
line  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  distant  from  the  former  76  m.  n.ti.w.  Pop.  in  *71, 
8.6S3.  Mona^ian,  before  the  union,  wan  a  town  of  some  importance,  having  a  charter 
from  James  I.,  and  returning  two  members  to  the  Irisb  parliament.  It  is  still  the  cen- 
ter of  an  active  inland  trade,  and  can  boost  some  public  buildings  of  considerable  pre- 
tensions, among  wliich  are  tbe  jail,  market  house,  and  court-house.  A  Roman  Catholic 
college  and  a  ciitbcdml  dedicated  to  St.  Mac  Cartbain  also  deserve  special  notice.  Tlie 
general  market  is  on  Monday ;  three  markets  for  (Agricultural  produce  an  held  weekly,  and , 
uiero  is  also  a  monthly  fair. 

M0NARCHIAK8.  "  believers  in  one  fountain  or  source  of  being,"  were  peisous  in  > 
tlie  early  dirlstbui  church  who  did  not  admit  a  distinction  of  peraons  In  tbe  divine 
Heine.  Believing  strictly  in  tbe  unity  of  God,  they  rejected  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
tlto  trinity.  Traces  of  their  opinions  appeared  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian 
em,  and  are  alluded  to  by  Justin  Martyr  as  held  both  by  Jews 'and  Christians,  lie  con- 
demns tlie  former  for  saying  that  when  God  communed  with  the  patriarchs  It  was  Qud 
the  Father  who  appeared.  He  inakes  tbe  same  complaint  against  certain  Christians, 
From  this  It  is  manifest  tliat  in  Justin's  day  there  were  nominal  Christians,  who  f^ptike 
of  the  Bon  as  only  an  unsubstantial  energy  of  the  Father,  This  leading  opinion  of  the 
Bionarchians  is  thought  to  have  lieen  bron^t  into  Christianity  chiefly  through  Alcxan- 
driaa  Jews  and  Gnostics,  or,  in  some  instancc8,to  have  been  derived  directly  imm  pngan 
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philosophy.  From  pAgnn  rells^on  It  could  Dot  have  come,  unless  very  ladinctlj,  m  that 
took  little"  thouelit  of  I  iie  unity  of  God.  But  vhateveT  its  origin,  it  was  embraced  by  twn 
clftsses,  who  differed  greatly  in  their  application  of  the  theory:  the  one,  wbo  may  be 
called  ratiooalistic,  admitted  tliu  divinity  of  ChriBt-  only  as  being  at  moat  a  mere  power; 
the  other,  some  of  whom  were  Painpassiant,  identiHed  the  Bon  with  the  Father,  and 
allowed  at  most  only  a  bdnity  of  manifestation.  "  The  one,"  says  ScbafE,  "prejudiced 
the  dignity  of  the  Sou,  the  other  the  dignity  of  the  Father;  yet  the  latter  was  by  far  the 
more  profound  and  CbristiaD,  and  accordingly  met  with  the  greater  ocoeptBUce." 
'1.  Those  of  the  first  class  saw  in  Christ  a  mere  man  filled  with  divine  power;  but  cun- 
ceived  this  divine  power  as  present  in  him  not  merely  from  his  baptism,  but  from  llie 
beginning,  and  admitted  his  Buperriatural  conception  tbrouf^  the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  The 
second  cluns,  whom  Tertnllian  called  Patripauiaiu,  while  they  professed  Unitariaa  opin- 
ions, strove  also  to  hold  fast  the  divinity  of  Christ;  and,  as  they  thought,  accomplished 
their  object  by  merging  his  independent  [tersoDality  in  the  essence  of  the  FMher.  8abel- 
lius,  abont  the  middle  of  the  wd  c,  denyiog  both  trinttr  of  essence  and  perraaneDC 
trinity  of  manifestation,  taught  that  the  anlty  of  Ood,  without  distinction  in  ftself,  ^ter 
the  creation,  unfolds  itself  in  the  course  of  the  wwld's  development  in  three  difCerent 
forms  and  periods  of  revelation,  and  after  the  completion  of  reiiemption,  returns  iuto 
unity.  The  Father  (he  said)  reveals  God  in  tlie  giving  of  the  law  and  the  Old  Testament 
economy;  the  Bon  reveals  God  in  the  incarnation;  and  the  Huly  Ghost  reveals  God  in 
inspiration.  He  illustrated  this  triaity  of  relations  by  comparing  the  FaUier  to  the  sue, 
the  Son  to  ite  enlightening  power,  and  the  Spirit  to  its  warming  influence.  Athanaslus 
pointed  out  coinciaeoces  of^  thought  in  the  stoic  philosophv  with  the  doctrine  of. Babel- 
Ilus,  which,  however,  Is  cenerally  admitted  to  have  been  tuougbt  out  iudopcudently  in 
his  own  mind.  He  may  oe  regiu^ed  as  Uie  moat  oiixinal.  iugeuious.  and  profound  of 
the  monorchians.  Kh  system  has  been  revived  by  Schleierniacher  in  a  very  mod'ifled 
form;  and  is  subetantinJly  held  in  still  later  times  by  some  who,  holding  to  Christ's 
supreme  divinity,  deny  the  union  in  him  of  the  human  and  divine  natures,  and  suppose 
that  he  was  God  dwelling  in  human  flesh  and  subject  to  its  limitations  and  infirmities. 
It  will  i>e  seen  that  the  general  principle  of  monarchianism  admits  various  modifications 
in  theory,  and  may  bo  pressed  m  one  extreme  into  a  denial  of  any  proper  divinity-  in 
Clirist,  and  in  the  opposite  extreme  to  a  position  scarcely  distinguishaole  from  the  atand- 
vd  doctrine  which  lias  been  upheld  in  the  church.    See  Incauka^tion,  Tuinity. 

KOKABOET  (Gr.  nwnai-chia,  from  monaa,  alone,  and  arcia,  to  govern;  litemlly,  the 
government  of  a  tingto  individual)  is  that  form  of  government  in  a  community  which 
one  person  exerclsea  the  sovereign  authority.  It  b  only  when  the  king,  or  chief  uHi^a- 
tmte  of  the  community,  possesses  the  entire  ruling  power  that  ho  Is,  in  the  proper  aoeep- 
tation  of  the  term,  a  monarch.  Host  of  the  oriental  governments  past  and  present,  Rusaa 
nt  present,  and  Spain  and  France  as  they  were  in  the  last  century,  are  in  this  strict  sanw 
nionarciiies.  The  degOherate  form  of  monnrchy  is  tyranny,  or  government  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  the  ruler.  When  tlie  head  of  the  state,  still  possessing  the  status  and 
dignity  of  royalty,  shares  the  supreme  power  with  a  class  of  nobles,  with  a  popular  body, 
or  with  botli,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  government,  thoiwh  longer  in  stifetiicas 
monarchical,  is  called  in  popular  language  a  mixed  or  Hmiteamooarchy.  the  term  abso- 
lute monarchy  being  applied  to  a  gnveroment  properly  monarchical.  Tlie  highest  ideail 
of  government  would  perhaps  be  attained  by  an  absolute  monarchy,  if  then;  were  any 
(4i'cu]'ity  for  always  possessing  a  thoroughly  wise  and  good  monarch;  but  tbis  condition 
is  obviously  unattainable,  and  a  bud  despot  has  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  infinite  evil.  It 
therefore  becomes  desirable  that  a  governing  class,  composed,  if  possible,  of  the  wisest 
and  most  enlightened  iu  the  country,  should  sliare  the  supreme  power  with  the  sovereign. 
A  limited  monarchy  has  this  advantage  over  an  aristocratic  republic  that,  in  difficult 
crises  of  the  nation's  existence,  royalty  becomes  a  neutral  and  guiding  power,  raised  above 
the  accidents  and  struggles  of  political  life. 

Alonarcliy,  most  usually  hereditary,  hoe  sometimes  been  elective,  a  condition  generally 
attended  with  feuds  and  distractionB.  as  was  Uie  case  in  Poland.  The  electi%'e  system  u 
still  followed  in  the  choice  of  tlie  pope.  Constitutional  monarchy  may  be  iu  its  origin 
elective,  or  combine  both  syBtems,  as  when  one  family  is  disinherited,  and  the  scepter 
declared  hereditary  in  the  hands  of  another  under  certain  conditions.    See  Kom, 

liEPUBLIO. 

KOVASTEBT  has  been  described  under  the  head  of  Monachism  (q.T.)  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  residence  of  any  body  of  men,  or  even,  though  more  rarely,  of  women, 
hound  by  monastic  vows.  It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  detdil  the  various  ctasses  of 
monastic  establishments  of  the  western  church,  and  to  point  ont  the  leading  chnmctorfa*- 
tlrs  of  each.  The  name,  in  its  most  strict  acceptation,  is  confined  to  the  resideneea 
monks,  properly  so  called,  or  of  nuns  of  the  cognate  orders  (as  the  BenedictineX  and  as 
such,  it  comprises  two  great  classes,  the  aid«ff  and  the  priorjf.  The  former  name  was 
given  onl^  to  establishments  of  the  highest  rank,  governed  by  an  abbot,  who  wns  com- 
monly assisted  by  a  prior,  sub-prior,  and  otlier  minor  fuQctionaries.  An  abbey  always 
included  a  church,  and  the  English  word  min*t«r,  althon^  like  the  cognate  Genmn 
muMter,  it  has  now  lost  Its  spratflc  application,  has  ita  origin  In  the  Latin  monaaltrium. 
A  priory  supposed  a  less  extensive  and  leas  numerotu  communi^.   It  was  governed  b/ 
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II  prior,  and  was  ori^nally,  alfIioap:h  bj  no  means  uniformly,  at  least  In  later  times,  snb- 
Ji-ct  to  the  jiiriscUction  of  an  abbey.  Many  priories  possessed  extensive  tciritorial 
domaiiM,  and  of  these,  not  a  few  became  entinily  independent.  The  distinction  of  abbey 
and  priory  is  found  equally  amoog  ttie  Bunedictlne  nuns.  In  the  militaiy  orders,  the 
Dume  of  eommandei-y  and  precepiory  corresponded  with  those  of  abbey  aud  priory  in  tlie 
monastic  ordeni.  The  establishments  of  the  mendicant,  and,  in  general,  of^  Llie  modem 
orders,  are  sometimes,  though  less  properly,  called  monasteries.  Their  more  character- 
istic appellation  is  friary  or  contentj  and  they  are  commonly  distinguislied  into  projected 
houaet  (called  also  retideneti),  novUtatea,  and  eoUega,  or  tcaolasiie  houset.  The  names  of 
Oie  superiors  of  such  bouses  differ  In  the  different  orders.  Tlie  common  name  is  re^r, 
bat  in  some  orders  the  auperior  is  called  guardian  (as  in  the  Franciscan),  or  numUr,  m^i; 
fiiUUr  mperior,  etc.  Tlie  houses  of  females— except  in  the  Benedictine  or  Cistercian 
orders — are  called  indifferently  convent  and  nunn&ry,  the  head  of  whicli  is  styled  moUter 
tuperiOT,  or  reverend  Tnother.  The  name  eUneier  properly  means  the  ioclosure;  but  it  la 
popularly  used  to  designate,  sometimes  the  arcaded  ambulatory  which  runs  around  the 
inner  court  of  the  bullmng,  sometimes,  In  the  more  general  seooe,  of  the  entire  buildiug, 
when  it  may  be  con^dered  as  synonymous  with  coivoeiU. 

XOVASTIB',  ToLi-MoNASTtR,  or  Bitolia,  a  t.  of  European  Turkey.  capitMl  of  the 
vilayet  mimed  after  it,  is  situated  in  a  brood  valley  of  the  Nlji  mountuins,-  00  m.  n.u.e. 
of  Janina,  and  about  the  same  distance  w.n.w.  of  SulonikL  It  is  an  importiiut  place,  is 
the  residence  of  the  gOTemor-fieneral,  and.commands  the  routes  between  Macedonia  and 
aorthem  Albania.  The  tnluiutants  are  mostly  Greeks  and  Bulgarians.  Monastlr  has 
It  mosques,  and  carries  on  a  hirge  trade  with  Constantinople,  Salonikt,  Vienna,  and 
Trieste.  From  Constantinople  alone  it  annually  buys  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,600.000. 
Its  baxiiars,  containing  more  than  2,2(X)  shops,  are  well  stocked  with  the  products  of 
western  Kurope  and  the  colonies,  as  also  with  native  manu^tures.  Yet  it  Is  one  of  the 
worst  built  and  most  tasteless  towns  in  all  Turkey.   Pop.  84,000. 

■MTASTIB,  a  seaport  t.  of  north  Africa,  in  the  dominion  of  Tunis,  80  ro.  s.s.e.  of 
the  city  of  tbnt  name,  on  the  gulf  of  SIdra.  Woolen  and  caihlet  fabrics  are  manufactured, 
aud  there  is  some  maritime  trade.    Pop.  13,000. 

■OBBODIN),  Jaxbs  BckNet,  Lord,  a  Scottish  lawyer  and  author,  was  b.  nt  Monboddo, 
iuKincardioeehire.  in  1714,  educated  at  Martschal  college,  Aberdeen,  wherehediifplaj'eda 
great  fondness  for  the  Greek  philosopher8.and  afterwards  studied  law  for  8  years  at  Oronin- 
gen,  in  Holland.  In  1787  he  became  a  member  of  tlie  Scottish  bar,  and  soon  obtatocd  con- 
siderable practice;  but  the  first  thing  that  brought  him  prominently  into  notice  was  liia 
connection  with  the  celebrated  Douglas  case,  in  which  Mr.  Burnet  acte<I  as  counsel  for 
Hr.  Dotiglas.  In  1707  be  was  raised  to  Uie  bench  by  the  title  of  lord  Monboddo.  He 
died  May  26,  1799.  Monboddo's  first  work,  on  the  Origin  and  Progreu  of  lAingvage 
(1771-76).  is  a  Tery  learned,  heretical,  and  eccentric  production ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  its 
gmteaque  crotchets  there  occasionally  flashes  out  a  wonderfully  acute  observniion.  that 
DMkes  one  regret  the  distorted  and  misapplied  talent  of  the  author.  The  notion  tliat 
men  have  sprung  from  monkeys,  la  perhaps  that  which  is  most  commonly  associated 
witk  tiiie  name  m  Monboddo,  who  gravely  asserted  tlct  the  orang-outangs  are  members 
of  the  famnan  species,  and  that  in  tbe  bay  of  Bengal  there  exists  a  nation  of  human  crea- 
tures with  tails,  and  that  we  have  only  worn  away  ours  by  sitting  on  them,  but  tltat  the 
sttHnps  may  still  be  felt.  Monboddo  wrote  another  work,  entitled  ATtdent  Metaj^ftia, 
which  was  publidied  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

MONBUTTOO.  a  country  in  central  Africa,  between  3°  and  4°  n.  lat,  and  28'  and 
29*  e.  long.;  4,000  sq.m. ;  estimated  pop.  '70.  1,000,000.  It  Is  an  elevnt«d  table-land, 
81500  ft.  above  0ie  sea.  The  Keebialy  and  -Gadda  rivers  flow  through  it,  uniting  to  form 
ttie  Welle,  which,  after  a  westerly  course  throu^  8,  Nyam-Nyam,  joins  the  SImry,  the 
Bonrce  of  lake  Tdiad.  Tbe  soil  spontaneously  produces  so  many  fruits  and  edible  roots 
tbat  cultivation  Is  small,  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  tobacco,  sugiir  cane,  and  sesame. 
There  are  few  domestic  animals.  The  tohabltants  are  lighter  colored  thnn  the  surround- 
ing nations;  they  are  cannibals,  fond  of  tbe  chase,  and  sitillful  in  the  working  of  copper, 
hon,  and  wood.  Polygamy  and  circumcision  are  practiced.  The  art  of  weaving  is 
unknown.    There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  ivory. 

XOVO^A^  Don  Francisco  de,  Conde  de  Osoka,  an  historian  and  one  of  the  Span- 
ish classica,  b.  Dec.  S9,  1586,  at  Valencia,  where  his  grandfather  was  then  viceroy. 
Desoended  from  one  of  the  greatest  families  of  Catalonia,  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  highest 
oBoaa  in  the  stale,  was  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  latterly  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  troops  there.  He  distin^ished  himself  both  us 
a  statesman  and  a  soldier.  He  fell  at  the  siege  oi  Ooch,  a  fortress  m  the  duchy  of  Cleves^ 
n  168S.  His  Hittoria  de  ta  J&epedieion  de  Catahnee  y  Ara^onesea  eontra  Turcot  y  Griegot 
(Barodona,  1623,  and  frequently  reprinted),  is  a  masterpiece  In  liveliness  and  clcganoe 
ofa^le. 

MOHfiAIIB'XI,  a  t.  of  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Turin,  situated  finely  on  the  slope  of 
a  bin,  on  the  rigbt  bunk  of  tbe  Po,  9  m.  above  Turin.  Pop.  S,OSO.  Moncalieri  is  the 
first  rdlway  station  between  Turin  and  Qcnoa,  and  communicates  dai^  with  Turin  by 
fteqpKnt  cannibuses;  it  has  fine  buildings,  including  a  palace  btely  embelllf  ted  for  tlu) 
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residence  of  king  Victor  EmmsDuel.   The  anaual  cattie-fair  held  to  October  at  Uoncalieri 
itt  tbe  most  important  of  the  Dortli  of  Italy.  j 

MONCK,  a  00.  io  a.  Oatario,  on  lake  Erie;  878  aq.m.;  pop.  19.188.  The  Oaaada  ! 
Souiliem,  the  Grand  Traak,  and  Uw  Great  Western  railroads  paaa  througii  iU  i 

MONCK,  Charles  Stablet,  Viscount,  b.  Ireland,  1810;  educated  at  Trinity  coll^  I 
Dublin,  and  called  to  the  Irisli  bar  in  1841.  He  was  elected  to  parliament  aa  a  liberal  i 
member  for  Portsmouth  in  18S2,  and  re-elected  in  183S,  but  wus  unsuc^ssful  in  1857. 
He  WU8  a  lord  of  the  treasury-  from  185S  to  1858,  and  was  appointed  governo^t-general  of 
Onwida  in  1861.  He  was  reappointed  in  1867,  but  resided  the  next  year.  In  1871  be 
tsen'ed  on  tbe  Irish  nationat  education  comniission,  and  on  tbe  couimi:isiDti  to  carry  out 
tbe  net  for  tbe  disestablishment  of  tbe  Irish  cliurch.  He  succeeded  bis  father  as  viscount 
In  the  Irish  peerage  in  1849,  and  was  made  a  viscount  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  io 
1866. 

MONCREIFF-WEIXWOOD,  Sh-HaiiBT.  1780-1837;  b.  Sootlaod;  son  of  tberev.  sir  1 
William  Moncreiff,  and  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Wellwood  Inte  in  life.  Having  | 
been  educ:itcd  ut  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  he  was  ordained,  1771,  aa  auceesaiv  to  his  i 
father  at  Blackford,  and  continued  there  until  1775,  when  he  became  minister  of  St. 

Cutbbert's,  Edinburgh.  Always  a  member  of  tlic  evangelical  party  in  tbe  church,  be  I 
iK'Canie  at  length  its  leader.  liis  publiBhed  works  are :  Jjucourut  o»  t7ie  Etidciiee  of  iht  I 
JewiiJt  and  Chiii^n  lieveiatioiu ;  The  Life  and  Wi'itings  of  Dr.  John  J^akine;  aadSer'  \ 

«U>/ur,  8  vols.  I 

MONCTOK.  a  t  In  Canada,  province  of  New  Bninswick,  co.  of  Westmorelaiid.  the  i 
termiims  of  the  Moncton  to  Bl  jMin's  division  of  tbe  Intercolonial  railway;  pop.  4,810. 
It  is  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  convenient  barbnr,  very  pleasantly  located  at  Uie  head  of 
uavigiitiuu  of  tlie  Petitcodiac  river,  wliicb  empties  ftato  Chignecto  bay,  tlie  n.  exrreinity 
of  tbe  Imy  of  Fuiidy.  It  has  several  hotels,  i  churches,  a  variety  of  stores,  and  a  tele- 
naph  office.  It  contains  the  offices  of  the  lutercoloiihil  railway  and  repair  shura.  It 
has  9  Innlts,  and  its  leading  Industries  are  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  machinery, 
cignrs,  leather,  hardware,  and  castings.    It  has  a  great  trade  In  lumber. 

MUNDA Y  (Ger.  Alontag,  Lat  Zumv  Die$t  the  day  of  the  moon,  Fr.  LundS),  the  aaCDnd 
day  ot  the  wcdc  The  name  descends  from  the  Boman%  who  named  tbedays  of  the 
vreek  after  the  planets. 

M0ND05}£;'D0,  a  t.  in  Gallcia.  Spain,  n.n.e.  of  Lugo;  pop.  3,4QS.  It  has  a  cathedral 
and  a  rastle.   There  are  tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  and  linen. 

XOKSO'VI,  an  episcopal  t.  io  Cuneo,  one  of  Qto  Dortbem  proTioces  of  Italy,  situated 
on  the  summit  and  shoulder  of  an  Alpine  bill,  50  m.  s.  of  Turin.  It  is  divided  into  four 
Kctiifiis:  tlie  piazza — encircled  by  wiuls^and  containing  tlta  chief  iMilduiBB of  the  place, 
anil  tbe  suburos,  Carassone,  Breo,  and  nano  del  Valle.  In  the  neichboi-hood  con^der- 
ttble  activity  exists  io  ciotli,  silk,  and  ixmnet-straw  mtinufactorios;  out  in  spite  of  vine- 
vards  and  chestnut  woods,  tbe  numerous  remains  of  ruined  buildings  in  its  viciuitr 
iinmrt  an  air  of  desolation  to  tbe  locality.  Tbe  Piazza  c<mliunfi  a  fine  cathedral,  with 
rich  piiintiiigfl;  an  episcopal  palace,  wiib  n  noble  ^llery  of  portraits;  and  the  various 
ludicinl  and  educational  liall&  Pop.  12.800.  At  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  on  April  22, 
1796,  tliu  Sardinians  were  totally  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  aud  the  entrance  into  Piedaiont 
Vcured  to  tbe  Preifcli  army.  The  province  of  Mondovi  is  intersected  by  spurs  of  the 
Alps,  and  contains  rich  marble  quarries  and  valuable  mineral  producta, 

KOXE'SIA  BABX,  tbe  bark  of  a  tree,  ehrysitp/ii/Uum  g^/GBpMmum,  or  C,  Burmnktim, 
61  tlie  same  genua  with  the  star  apple  (a.  v.).  a  native  of  the  a  of  BraniL  The  hark  is 
lactescent;  but  when  dried,  it  is  tbirk,  flat,  compact,  heavy,  brown,  and  hard,  wHh  a 
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extracted  from  it,  which  isalmost  black,  at  first  sweet,  then  astringent,  and  finally  acrid. 
It  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and  alterative  in  ]euc^rrho>a,  chronic  Uiarrhoea,  etc  It  oon- 
tains,  io  small  quiintity,  a  principle  calLod  monetin. 

.  MONETAUY  COMMISSION  oP  the  U.  8.  CONORBflR.  The  miKtaken  demoneti- 
zutioti  of  silver  by  congress  in  tbe  coiiuq^  act  of  Feb.  13,  1878,  passinir  almost  unnoticed 
during  that  ycu",  soon  afterwards  attracted  the  attention  of  thougblful  men.  Its  possfblo 
.ntisequences.  loomed  portentously  hito  view,  as  the  subject  was  more  and  more  studied. 
Within  three  years  It  bccnmc  a  theme  of  generul  discussion  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  prolific  source  of  detiate  in  tlie  44tli  congress;  and  on  Aug.  15,  1876,  tlie  senate 
initiated  a  joint  rcsnlutiun  for  the  appointment  ofn  joint  commission  of  three  senutora. 
three  members  of  tbe  house,  with  experts,  not  exceeding  tliree,  to  be  selected  l)y  tbo 
former,  whose  duty  was  to  iuqnircs.  "ilrst.  Into  tbe  change  which  has  taken  place  in  tl» 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silvir;  tlie  causes  thereof,  whether  permanent  or  otlierwise;  the 
effects  tlierpof  upon  trade,  nonimercc.  finance,  and  tbe  pi'oduclive  interests  of  the  couiki' 
try,  and  upon  the  standard  of  value  in  this  and  foreign  countries:  Secoud,  Jnto  the  pol- 
icy of  the  restoration  of  tlic  doulile  standard  In  this  couutijy :  and,  if  re.<«tored,  whti()|tho 
legal  relation  of  the  two  coins,  sliver  nftd.^'oM.  sbnuld  Ix;  Tiiird,  Into  tiie  policy  of  con- 
tinuing legal-tender  notes  concurrently  wHii  the  metallic  slandurds,  and  the  effect  Uicreof 
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upon  tbc  lobor,  industries,  aafl  wealth  of  tho  country' ;  Foarlh,  Into  the  beet  meaos  for 
prortdlng  for  faelUtaUng  the  resumplion  uf  gpeviu  payments." 

The  cnmmlfoloa  as  ore>inizecl  consisted  of  Hw»m.  John  P.  Jonos,  Lewis  V.  Bogy, 
and  George  S.  Bimtwell,  of  the  Benate;  Kandiill  L.  Oilison,  Oeoree  Willurd,  und'Kichanl 
P.  Bland,  of  the  house  of  represeotatiTeB;  Win.  8.  Groexbeck  of  Ohio,  and  Prof.  Fruncis 
Bowuu  of  Hiissmthuaetts.  Oeo.  H.  Weston  of  Maine  wosappointedaecretary.  Theac'ssioas 
of  the  cuimnittoe  were  held  in  New  York  uolil  Deoomber  of  tliat  year,  and  afterwards  in 
'  Wosliiugton.  Oircnlan  were  immediately  idsned  by  the  oomniiKSion  to  men  of  emlneDce 
in  monetary  studios,  to  aothors,  bankers,  and  bONdess  men  in  Uie  United  States  and 
lOurope,  to  elicit  the  widest  possible  infonnutioa  on  the  topics  of  the  rMolution.  Tiie 
cliumhers  of  commerce  in  the  cities  were  invited  (o  fumisli,  und  did  fumish.  Hats  of  per- 
sons mostcoinppteuC  to  give  informtition.  The  U.  8.  representatives  iu  foreign  countries 
Tvere  required  to  aid  in  me  work.  The  commission  entered  upon  its  duties  with  energy, 
collected  vast  stores  of  infonmttiMi,  and  were  aided  l»y  the  niodt  eminent  political  ooouo- 
ndsts  and  finnndal  writers  of  all  schools,  who  wereglad  to  liave  such  aa  opportunity  for 
the  elucidation  and  comparison  of  thetr  views.  The  main  sulietanee  of  the  report  was 
Bubmittcd  and  orrlered  to  do  printed  Mar.  2,  1877,  It  is  a  masterly  condeosHtioa  of  the 
philosophy  and  facts  bearing  on  money  questions;  euiltfacing  dear  statemwis  of  all 
schools  or  opinion.  The  conrluslons  of  the  commission  were  not  unanimous.  But  the 
mujority  report  not  only  exhibits  such  grasp  of  the  wliolc  subject,  hut  has  also  Lieen  so 
tat  proved  rorrect  in  its  deductions  by  facts  which  have  since  become  a  part  of  moDetury 
history,  thul  the  several  dissents  of  individual  meuihers  of  the  committee  from  ccrtaiu 
parts  of  the  mnjority  report  ore  not  of  much  iiaportauce.  On  the  whole,  the  report  ia 
the  most  valuable  compcncUum  of  facts  and  monetary  theories  ever  published.  It  taltea 
rank  in  pt^nt  ofabllity  with  the  famous  bulliou  report  of  England  in  IblO,  but  covers  a 
far  wider  field,  and  iutroduccs  social  science  problems  in  counectiun  with  the  money 
aucstion  not  .taUen  into  cousldenitiuu  bv  the  Biitish  comniitlee.  The  latter  sifted  Huan- 
cihI  Questions  from  bankers'  points  of  view:  the  U.  S.  commission  reviewii  the  tiuhjecl  ia 
the  light  of  the  public  weal — the  greatest  good  to  Che  greatest  number. 

The  conclusions  of  tlie  majority  of  the  committee  on  the  first  questions  submitted  are: 
That  Jic  recent  pro^cUon  of  rilver  relatively  to  gold  has  not  been  grcuUir  than  formerly ; 
tliat  the  (then)  recent  fall  in  tlie  price  of  silver  was  not  caused  by  aoyreoent  large  produc- 
tion; but  mainly  by  the  concurrent  demonetization  of  silver  in  Germany,  the  United 
Slates,  and  the  Scandinavian  states,  tiie  closure  of  the  mints  of  Europe  to  its  coinage, 
the  temporary  diminution  of  tho  Asiatic  deuiond,  the  exoneration  of  the  actual  ana 
proapccUve  yidd  of  the  Nevada  sliver  luiucs,  and  a  prevailing  idea  that  the  efforts  of 
li(^dcr3  of  government  securities  would  bring  about  its  demonetization:  thut  gold  is 
more  fltrul  in  production  than  diver;  that  the  average  |vt>duuiion  of  both  is  more  steady 
than  of  eillier  one;  "that  to  annihilate  tlie  money  function  of  (me  must  greatly  increase 
tlie  purcliafiiitg  power  of  the  other,  and  greatly  reduce  prices;"  that  "  silver  to  the  amount 
cf  98,000,000,000  in  coin,  the  accnmulation  of  GO  centuries,  is  so  worked  into  the  web  and 
woof  of  llie  world's  commerce  that  it  cannot  be  discarded  without  entailing  the  moBt 
serious  couaequeuces,  social,  industrial,  polilicul.  and  commercial;"  that  "the  evil  lit 
enormously  aari^ravated  by  selectini;  gold  as  tlie  metal  lo  be  retained  and  silver  as  the 
raetal  to  be  rejected;"  that  "the  exchanges  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  ihLri  country, 
are  contioualiy  and  largely  increasing,  while  llie  supplies  uf  l>oih  the  precious  metaU, 
taken  together.  If  not  oimiQiahiBg  are  at  least  atatlonarr,  and  the  supply  of  gold,  taken 
by  itself,  is  foiling  off;  and  that  to  submit  the  vast  and  increadng  exchanges  of  thiscoun- 
iry  and  the  world  to  he  measured  by  a  metal  never  to  be  depended  on  in  its  supply,  and 
now  actually  dimlaishing  in  its  production,  would  make  crisis  chnmic,  and  busincfla 
jnralyris  perpetuul."  Covering  the  second  question  the  commission  recommend  the 
restoration  of  the  double  standard  and  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  l>oth  metals.  Tl>e 
icpoiton  tlic  11111x1  question  for  solution  refers  to  tlie  answer  to  the  fourth,  viz. :  "  the 
liest  means  for  providing  for  facilitating  the  resumpLiou  of  specie  payments."  "To  this 
question  the  report  answers,  that  "the  ranonetiziitlon  of  silver  is  a  measure  esscotiiil 
to  specie  payments  and  may  make  such  paymeuta  practicable."  Tiie  commiasion  believe 
"tliat  the  reuionetizulion  of  silver  iu  this  country  will  have  a  powerful  iuQuence  in 
preventing,  and  piobahly  will  prevent,  thedemonetiziitiun  of  silver  in  France  and  other 
European  countncs;"  thatreaiouutizution  by  tlie  United  Stales,  even  without  ciianga  in  lcg> 
Isldtioa  L-l-icwliet-e,  will  dr»w  to  us  tilvci*  from  olljer  countries  while  it  is  cheap,  lu 
c\clian^  for  what  wc  have  to  export;  and  that  this  country  will  have  the  beneQt  of  the 
rise  which  tlic  coiuinittee  lieUeve  will  take  pliico  in  its  value  when  the  temporary  causes 
of  lie  depression  hitve  passed.  The  report  (wicludee  with  these  words:  "  If  tho  states  of 
the  Latin  union,  or  oiher  countries  in  Eumpe,  abandon  the  double  standard  after  we 
re-adopt  it,  or  because  we  rc-adopt  it,  it  will  he  a  policy  on  thoir  part  tlirongh  which 
9:cat.ad  vantages  will  inure  to  us,  and  great  disasters  will  befall  them.  It  wouUl  inaugu- 
rate In  the  Uuited  BtatcH  an  era  of  prospca-ity,  Ixtsed  upon  solid  money,  olitalned  on 
pruStablc  terms,  and  . under  circumstances  necessarily  stimulating  to  our  industry  and 
colniftiert^" 

"Finally,  the  commifvlon  believe  that  the  facts  that  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
states  have  itdopicd  llic  single  ^1d  standard,  and  that  some  oihor  Eui'oppiin  natioua  ma^ 
possibly  adopt  it,  instead  of  bemg  reaaous  for  perseverance  in  the  attempt  to  estaUish  it 
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in  th«  United  States,  are  precisely  the  facta  which  make  sadh  in  attempt  Entirely  Impmctl- 
cnl>]e  and  ruinous.  If  the*  natiuos  ou  the  cuotiuent  of  Euroiw  hud  the  double  atuDdard. 
a  gold  staodard  would  be  puseiblc  here,  bcaauso,  in  that'Cuudition,  they  would  freely 
excliange  gold  for  silver.   It  was  that  coaditioa  which  enabled  Kngland  to  resume  specitt 

{laymeuts  in  gold  in  1821.  The  uttuinineut  of  such  a  standard  beccunea  difficult  precisely 
u  proportion  to  the  number  and  imporuuce  of  the  couuiriea  engaged  in  atriviog  after  it; 
and  it  is  precisely  in  tbe  same  pruportton  that  the  rulaous  elfects  of  striving  after  it 
are  aggi*avated.  To  propose  to  this  country  a  conte^  for  a  gold  standard  with  tue  Euro- 
pean uatiooa  is  to  propose  to  it  u  diiiastrous  race,  in  reducinj^  the  price  of  labor  and  com- 
modities, in  aggravating  the  burdens  of  debt,  and  lu  the  dioiinutioD  and  conceuUraUon 
of  wealth,  in  which  all  tbe  contuoanta  will  suffer  Immeasurubly,  aud  Um  victora  even 
more  than  the  vanquished."  ^ 

Mr.  Buutwell  atone  makes  a  minority  roport  against  remonetlzatiou  of  silver,  except 
on  a  previoutily  agrt^id  basis,  adopted  In  coujuDctloo  with  Buropean  nations.  Vmyt. 
Francifl  Boweu  expresses  his  dissent  from  the  conclusitMu  of  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee at  much  length;  and,  while  he  argues  fm*  the  gold  basis  alone,  be  flnatty  reports  in 
fovor  of  the  remonetization  of  silver,  on  adding  to  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  in  a  dollar 
enough  to  make  its  bullion  value  equal  to  the  then  value  of  gold  per  dollar,  and'ftlso 
recommends  the  reduction  of  tlie  value  of  our  gold  coiua.  so  that  a  five  dollar  piece  ^all 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  English  pound  sterling.  He  also  recommends  that  tlie  paper 
money  of  the  government  should  be  gradually  taken  up  by  the  treasury  dejiartment  and 
deiitroyud.  In  addition  to  the  summary  of  the  report,  the  first  vtdumc,  as  isaual  by  tbe 
goverument,  embraces  papers  prcpiired  for  tbe  cmnmiasion  by  Geo.  H.  Weston  on 
"Asiatic  trade  and  flow  of  silver  to  the  East;"  "  Constitutiouivl  powers  of  Cougnas  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  metalhc  mouey;"  "Legislation  ou  subsidiary  silver  ocuns;**  ABd 
"  The  trade  dollar.^'  The  appendix  to  the  same  volume  coutaiiis  a  report  on  silverpro- 
ductioD  in  the  United  Slates;  the  world's  production  of  gold  and  silver;  relative  value  of 

Sold  aud  silver;  population  and  specie  in  tbe  western  world;  demouelization  of  silver  in 
lerniaDV;  payment  of  French  iudemuity  of  1871;  movement  of  specie  to  India;  stanckud 
of  tlte  United  States;  coinage  of  tbe  United  States;  money  standard  for  Great  Britain; 
monetary  mrstem  of  Austria^uneiry  and  Chiua:  also,  papers  fomliihed  by  all  the  forrign 
ministers  of  the  United  States,  xna  second  volume  contains  written  and  oral  anawwrs 
by  HMD  of  eminence  in  monetary  ecience,  and  by  those  of  great  experience  in  buriucM, 
botb  in  llie  United  States  and  Europe,  in  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  agreed  npon  fey 
die  commis^on.  Among  the  citizens  of  this  country  from  wliom  written  answers  were 
drawn  were  Heoiy  C.  Carey,  John  A.  Dlx,  Henry  S.  Fitcli,  August  Belraoiit,  John  3. 
Bennett,  Barclay  &  Livingston,  Royal  Phelps,  W.  L.  Fawcett,  O.  D.  Ashley,  K.  M. 
Waters  &  Co..  Samuel  Hoard,  W.  G.  Sunmer,  Wm.  £.  DuBois,  Albert  Miller,  J.  K.  C. 
Forrest,  B.  F.  Nourse.  F.  P.  Knight,  Bobert  Patterson.  Am<mg  for^tiera  who  re- 
sponded were  G.  B.  AJrv.  Francis  Jonrdan,  Hector  M.  Hxy,  Ernest  8cyd,  E.  de  Pnrieo. 
and  Hcnii  Cemuschi  The  oral  testimony  was  from  ■  large  number  of  dlsHngaldicd 
Americans,  and  is  very  interesting. 

MONETARY  CONFERENCE,  Intehnationat-:  Paris,  Ang„  187».  Tlic  profound 
Interest  awakened  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  from  1867  to  1878  by  the  leijislaiion 
of  various  countries  to  demonetize  and  remonctize  silver,  and  to  restrict  and  to  expand 
tlie  coinage;  tlie  discussions  on  the  subject  of  a  single  metal,  or  of  two  nietnls,  as  tlie 
wiser  ana  safer  basis  of  value  of  the  world's  money, — induced  the  United  States  Cf^n- 
gress.  In  the  act  which  remonetizcd  silver,  Feb.  88,  n^lS,  to  insert  the  following:  "Sec 
S.  That  immediatoly  after  tbe  pnsRage  of  this  net,  the  president  shall  Invite  tlie  govern- 
ments  of  the  countries  compo«ing  the  Latin  union,  socalled,  and  of  bocIi  other  European 
nations  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conference  to  adopt  acom- 
moa  ratio  between  goldandsflver,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing.  Internationally, the  use  of 
bi-ni^tallic  money,  and  secnrinij  fixity  of  relative  vahie  between  those  nietala;  sm-h  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  soch  pinre  In  Eiirope  or  the  United  Slates,  at  such  time  within  six 
montiis,  as  may  be  mutually  agrewl  upon  by  tiie  executives  of  the  goTpmmcnts  joining 
in  tbe  same,  whenever  the  governments  so  invited,  or  any  three  of  them,  pliall  signify 
their  willingness  to  unite  in  the  same."  The  section  further  provides  that  the  president 
shall  appoint  three  commissioners  to  the  conference.  Ex-Oovcmor  Reuben  E.  Fcntnn 
of  N.  v.,  Wm.  S.  Groesbeck  of  Ohio,  and  prof,  Francis  A.  Walker  of  New  Haven, 
were  appointed.  Subsequently  the  president  was  authorized  to  add  to  the  liKt  of  dele- 
gates Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton.  of  Ohio,  sn  accomplished  monetary  student  and  author.  Paris 
was  chosen  as  the  place  of  confei-ence.  Austria- Hungjiry,  Belgium,  Fntnne,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Nctlicrinnds.  Russia,  Sweden-Norway,  and  Swltzerhind  sent 
their  ablest  representatives.  The  German  government  alone  declined  to  participate  In 
the  conference,  though  a  second  time  invited. 

Tlie  conference  opened  Its  session  Ati^.  10, 1878.  at  the  office  of  the  ministrr  of  for- 
tSga  affalnt,  Leon  ^y,  minister  of  Annnce  in  France  under  tbe  presidencies  of  lliien 
SIM  HoMalion,  son  snd  grandion  of  the  most  eminent  of  French  writers  on  political 
economy,  wn»  made  president  of  the  ronfcrence,  nnd  Mr.  Pcntou  vice-president.  In  his 
opening  address  to  the  conference  Mr,  Sny  stiited  tbe  reasons  which  had  induced 
the  five  states  cnmposiug  the  Latin  union  "while  preserving  to  silver  its  legal  tender 
^lality,  to  restrict  Its  coinage  wtihin  narrow  limits,  and,  within  the  past  year,  to  suspend 
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it  entirely."  These  reBsons  were  the  adoption  liy  Germany  of  the  Rfnglestandurd  of  gold, 
and  tbe  great  production  of  ihe  American  fdlvcr  mine5i.  While  Germany  continued  to 
gather  and  scU  her  silver  he  thought  it  would  he  dittlcult  to  determine  the  value  at  which 
wlvcr  might  be  rated  ■when  that  dlsturoing  element  in  ita  present  value  was  out  of  tlie 
way.  The  Latin  union,  therefore,  while  glad  to  join  in  the  American  effoila  to  fix  a 
ratio  of  value  between  silver  and  gold,  "  as  a  measure  of  prudeuce  liaa  remained  in  nn 
expectant  attitude."  Mr.  Fenton  tlien  presented  the  object  of  llie  call  for  the  conference 
iu  the  luiiguage  of  the  act  of  congress.  Count  Ituscont  of  the  ItaliBn  delegation  s\]g. 
gcsted  as  more  logical  to  first  decide  whether  such  a  fixed  ratio  wna  possible.  Mr.  Say 
olwerved  tliat  as  questions  of  fact  should  precede  those  of  tlieory  he  would  ^vor  an 
avoidance  of  theoretical  discussion  at  present,  and  first  study  facts  and  their  relation*. 
The  lirst  session  closed  with  the  understanding  that  tiie  delegations  should  come  to  the 
next  meeiiug  prepared  with  full  statistics  of  the  monetary  condition  of  their  respective 
states.  At  the  second  session — Aug.  16 — all  the  required  documents  were  submltte<l. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  position  talien  by  the  delepitcs  at  the  subsequent  sessions  will 
Iwtit  exliibit  the  animus  of  tlie  cunferebce.  Mr.  Broch.  rcnresentative  from  Norway, 
olwenred  that  as  Sweden  and  Norway  had  theeold  standard  they  ttiuld  participate  In  tite 
conference  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Tmited  States  desired  to  treat  of  more  gen- 
eral quesUous;  as  of  a  coin  for  universal  ch-culation.  On  that  supposition  only,  and  with 
the  undt;rstuuding  that  England  was  present  on  tbe  ssme  condition,  bis  govcntmeiit  had 
authorized  participation  in  the  conference.  Mr.  Oroe8l)eck  was  called  upon  to  state  tbe 
position  of  tlie  United  States.  It  was,  he  said,  simply  "  to  restore  silver  to  its  former 
pimition;  to  equalize  gold  and  silver  upon  a  ratio  to  he  fixed  by  agreement. **  The  United 
I  iiUtB  delegation  could  not  commit  their  country  to  any  agreement,  but,  like  the  dele- 
gates from  Norway  and  Sweden,  were  interested  to  discuss  tlie  question  of  the  estnhlifth- 
ment  of  coin  for  nniversal  drculntion.  He  corrected  the  supposition  tliat  the  United 
States  desired  the  full  restoration  of  silver  because  ft  was  tbe  great  sliver  producing  conn- 
try.  He  denied  that  In  its  legislation  to  preserve  silver  ss  money  the  United  States  liad 
been  iiitluenced  by  the  value  of  its  present  product  of  silTer;  tbe  government  having  no 
direct  interest,  even  by  taxes,  in  the  product;  stating  that  the  mines  are  owned  indis- 
criminately by  Americans  and  foreigners;  and  that  London  Is  so  much  tlic  greater  mar- 
ket for  silver  that  the  Unites  States  treasuir  liad  found  itself  compelled  to  buy  as  much 
silver  in  London  as  fn  America.  He  stated  that  vitliln  S6  years  the  yield  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  had  been  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  illTer,  and  tliat  the  falling  off  in 
production  at  the  present  time  whs  more  in  silver  than  In  gold.  Tlie  remonetizalion  of 
silver  he  showed  to  be  on  the  part  ol  tiie  United  States  simply  a  n-tiim  to  a  ti-aditional 
policy  with  which  the  interests  of  tbe  people  are  interwoven,  and  from  which  It  was 
thr(tu";h  careless  iegislalion,  rather  than  by  design,  that  they  had  depurtcd ;  nnd  that  there- 
fiire  lite  United  States  could  not  be  chained  witli  a  new  motive  of  selflehness  in  its  main- 
tenance.! 

Mr.  Groest>cck  submitted  the  following  propositions  to  the  conference:  "1.  Itlsthe 
opinion  of  tiiis  assembly  that  it  is  not  to  w  desired  that  silver  should  be  excluded  from 
free  eoinnge  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the  contrary,  the  asaem- 
hly  iK'lieve  that  it  Is  desirable  that  tbe  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  and  its  me  ne  money 
of  unlimited  legal  tender  should  be  retained  where  they  exist,  and.  as  far  as  practlcnbic, 
restored  where  they  have  ceased  to  exist  2.  The  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  untim  - 
itcd  lexal  tender  money  may  be  safely  adopted.  First,  by  equalizing  them  at  a  relation 
to  be  nxed  by  international  agreement;  and  secondly,  by  granting  to  each  nieta!  at  the 
relation  fixed,  equal  terms  of  coin^,  making  no  discrimination  between  them."  Mr. 
Pirmez  of  Belgium  rejected  the  .£nerican  proposiilons  on  behalf  of  hhi  delegation. 
Cmmt  Rusconi  of  Italy  desired  first  to  discuss  and  vote  on  the  principle,  la  it  pusi^ible  to 
eMabllsh  a  fixed  relation  between  silver  and  gold f  He  desired  to  vote  afflrmativelyon 
UiiU  proposition  first,  and  then  proceed  with  the  practical  examination  of  a  ratio.  ,  Mr. 
Bruch  of  Norway,  which  has  tiie  gold  standard,  maintained  tliat  the  history  of  silver 
showed  a  constantly  decreasing  value  relatively  to  gold,  nni  that  during  the  enormous 
influx  of  gold  from  California  and  Australia  after  1849  gold  had  dropped  but  2  per  cent 
below  the  French  silver  standard.  Mr.  Herzog  of  Swiizcriand  oppo«c<l  tlie  American 
proposition ;  not  that  he  desired  silver  demonetized,  bnt  that  lie  thou^t  it  better  for  one 
nation  to  have  the  ^Id,  and  another  the  sUver  unit  as  now;  and  did  not  believe  in  the 
practicability  of  an  iDtcmationnI  unit. 

At  the  opening  of  the  third  scission  Mr.  Goschen  of  England,  and  Mr.  Mees  of  the ' 
Netherhmd.i,  questioned  the  American  delegates  conceminjr  the  certninty  of  resumption 
of  specie  payments  the  coming  January,  1  he  statements  in  reply  drew  from  Mr.  Qoa- 
chcn  tlie  remark  tlint  tlicre  was  no  doubt  of  tbe  abiiitv  of  tiie  United  States  to  resume, 
and  that  his  question  bad  been  put  to  enable  him  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  extent  to 
vhlch  the  United  States  might  become  buyers  of  silver  in  the  world's  markets.  Tli« 
V.  8.  treasury  statement,  he  siiid,  eliowcd  an  exceedingly  small  holding  of  silver  com- 
pared with  gold.  Mr.  GroesVck  stated  that,  were  an  intenialional  agreement  concluded 
on  the  American  basis,  the  Uultcd  States  would  absorb  for  tbe  benefit  of  Europe  not 
nierely  its  own  prultietinn,  bnt  a  pnrt  of  the  Gferman  silver.  Mr.  Qopchen  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  tliat  "the  United  States  invhcd  tlie  delegates  to  adopt  a  proposition 
vhichsome  of  them  were  pnicludod  l^thdr  InatrueUona  from  entertaining,"  as  they 
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could  not  Tote  to  compromise  the  existing  staadardB  of  their  countries;  but  "there  was 
one  part  of  the  American  pTopositl<»u  for  which  almost  all  the  delegates  could  vote ;  aod 
for  wbicli  lis  a  principle,  personally,  lie  would  willingly  sulufcribe,  viz.,  thai  it  is  not 
dceinibki  that  bilvur  cease  to  he  one  of  the  money  metals.  .  .  .  Though  Etigland  had  a 
guld  standard  sliu  had  great  faiterest  in  the  inaintenAuce.  of  -silver  as  cun-ency.  -She  had 
a  more  defined  and  less  compromised  position  for  the  discussion  of  this  question  than 
other  countries,  for  she  had  borne  the  deprvd^on  of  silv^  in  India  without  trying  to 
shut  her  doors  upoa  it.  8he  bad  done  more  than  anv  other  country  to  maintain  silver. 
The  Latin  union  bad  shut  its  doors  upon  silver.  Hoftaud  half  shut  hers,  while  England 
hud  allowed  it  to  talce  its  natural  course,  and  for  five  years  bad  borne  all  the  burdens 
resultiug  therefrom.  Mr.  von  HeoglemQIIer  of  Austria-Hungary  could  subscribe  to  the 
pr<^>osiuou8  of  the  United  8tates,  but  since  the  advantage  of  this  sj^stem  depended  upon 
the  general  adoption  of  it,  liis  governmeot  wiis  compelled  to  maintain  an  attitude  uf 
expectancy.  As  a  member  of  the  conference  he  would  pronounce  for  the  double  stand- 
ard. Hr.  Hees  of  the  Netherlands  sud  that  while  £uglaod  and  OennsDy  nuUotained  tbt 
gold  standiu^  no  other  was  possible  for  his  counti^,  but  he  could  express  his  persoDl^ 
upiaion  that  "it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  iiiaukind  that  many  states  should  adopt  the 
double  standard."  Ho  believed  that  la  the  Dutch  colonies  they  would  fiird  it  to  tlielr 
interest  to  maintain  the  silver  standard.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Goschen  that  if  the  double 
standard  were  Utopian,  the  single  gold  standard  was  also,  and  one  that  would  be  very 
dimgerous  if  by  some  possible  combination  of  circumsliuices  it  should  be  realized  He 
Bum^ted  that  the  United  States  unite  with  Soutli  America  and  Asiatic  natious  on  silver, 
ana  then  come  to  Europe  with  their  proposition.  Mr.  Baralls  of  Italy  thought  that  upon 
some  points  there  was  such  a  harmony  of  views  that,  if  the  precisu  propositions  of  tlie 
United  States  could  not  be  adopted,  at  least  some  measure  of  utility  closely  allied  to 
them  might  be.  He  did  not  sympathize  wirh  tlie  advice  to  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  allies  in  South  America  aud  Cliina;  and  thought  that  tbe  nations  of  Europe 
could  now  join  in  some  practical  alHrmatiou  in  the  direction  of  the  proposition.^  of  the 
United  States,  Leon  Say  cxphiiaed  the  monetary  policy  of  France  of  late  ^ears  as 
having  the  doable  standard  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice,  the  privilege  of  free  coinage  of 
diver  at  the  mint  having  been  witlidniwn.  When  this  suspension  of  free  coinage  first 
took  place  the  question  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  French  chambers  whether  it  was  a 
step  towards  the  gold  standard,  ora  proviaionnl  cotiditiou,  which  would  permit  France  to 
avail  itself  of  a  favorable  moment  for  i^^turuiog  to  the  double  standard.  The  govern- 
raent  declared  emphatically  thtit  the  movement  was  not  towards  the  single  gold  siandHnl. 
France  is  in  "a  condition  of  expectancy,  from  which  we  shall  not  move  except  for  good 
reasons,  when  they  show  tliemsclves,  aud  then,  probiibly,  to  re-enter  into  the  system  of  the 
^Hible  standard."  He  stated  tliai  there  were  in  the  ijank  of  Stance  and  in  circulation 
in  France  2,500,000,000  francs  in  silver;  aud  that  "to  withdraw  the  legal  tender  power 
from  such  a  muss  of  money,  and  to  throw  it  on  the  market  as  merchandize  is  an  inadmis- 
sible idea."  He  thought  that  until  Germany  had  flnisliod  hur  s^es  of  silver,  France 
would  remain  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy.  The  proposition  of  the  United  States  at  Uie 
present  moment  seemed  to  him  premature;  and  as  its  rejection  by  a  majority  would  lead 
to  a  false  conclusion  as  to  the  opinions  of  those  at  this  time  voting  against  Its  propor- 
tions as  a  whole,  he  suggested  that  they  should  nf)t  he  passed  upon,  but  that  the  states 
represented  should  agree  simply  upon  the  expression  of  a  common  idea  as  to  the  onploy- 
ment  of  fulver  as  money,  and  should  invite  each  other  reciprocally  not  to  take  any  meas- 
ures in  Ujeir  domestic  k^slatioa  whicli  might  depreciate  silver.  In  his  opinion,  encour- 
agement of  the  use  of  silver  money  will  soon  incrciisc  its  value.  He  expressed  assent  to 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  American  proposition.  He  believed  France  might  some  day 
^In  the  UuHed  States,  assenting  to  tlie  rest  of  their  propositions:  but  not  now.  Mr. 
Feer  Hei-zog  of  Switzerland  anoouncetl  himself  energetically  for  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard; not  for  all  nations,  but  "for  tlie  advanced  nations,  aud  leave  silver  to  countries 
vboA  civilization  is  backmirds  or  stationary."  He  announced  that,  with  the  Nether- 
lands,  Switzerland  would  maint^  the  "  attitude  of  expectancy"  with  the  hope  of  aeelng 
the  single  gold  standard  eventually  cdopted  by  all.  Count  Rusconi  of  Italy  was  glad  to 
see  the  general  harmony  of  views  on  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  monetary  use  of 
sUver;  and  believed  there  was  no  difBciilty  in  squarely  admitting  we  fundaments  pmpo- 
sitioos  of  the  Americans.  He  believed  further  that  when  an  international  agreement  as 
to  legal  ratio  was  ari-ivod  at,  it  alone  would  produce  the  equality  desired;  that 
"  nature  makes  the  metal,  ^tut  law  alone  makes  the  money."  Mr.  H.  H.  6ibl»,  ex-gov- 
ernor of  the  h&nk  of  Eiwland,  announced  himself  a  partisan  of  the  gold  standard,  but 
would  not  IcgjBlato  to  drive  silver  out  of  use.  He  expressed  entire  dissent  from  tits 
notion  of  Mr.  Herzog  that  the  fiill  of  silver  was  in  tke  ratio  of  the  progress  of  chriliza- 
lion,  by  which  the  most  progressive  will  use  the  most  precious  metal,  and  the  less  civil- 
ised wilt  bo  content  with  the  other.  He  believed  the  recent  fall  of  silver  entirely  the 
result  of  a  simultaneous  action  of  many  temporary  causes,  and  that  the  action  of  Ger- 
many was  an  important  factor  in  the  result.  He  illustrated  the  greater  effect  produced 
on  the  market  by  the  Oermao  mass  of  coins  put  up  for  sale  than  by  any  ordinary  increase 
or  decrease  of  production:  lessening  the  use  of  silver,  and  at  the  same  time  glutitag  the 
market  with  it.  The  third  session  of  the  conference  closed  the  first  expreasioni  of  ofHU 
iou  voluuteurcd  by  delegatus  from  European  nations  on  the  American  iHopositioiu. 
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The  fourth  BessloD  of  the  coafereDce  was  opened  by  prof.  Frands  Walker  in  a  remark* 
ahly  vigorous  address  Id  support  of  ttio  Americaa  propositloos,  aad  la  refutation  of  the 
ol)jectiuQS  made  to  them.  He  maintaiued  that  dowu  to  1678  silver  bad  beeu  the  prutcipal 
money  of  the  world,  uud  the  sole  money  of  many  prosperous  nations;  that  It  liad  ceased, 
to  wluterer  extent,  to  be  money,  not  us  the  result  of  natural  causes,  but  by  action  dls- 
Uttotly  political— the  laws  and  decrees  of  goverrjuents;  that  It  Is  no  reversal  of  any  law 
of  nalure  that  the  Americnn  delegates  propose,  but  the  reversal  of  xceent  works  of  men's 
deviung  in  opposition  to  the  natural  ecouumic  forces  which  gave  silver  its  position  as 
money.-  "AB,"suid  he,  "the  conference  of  1867,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  coiisideruiion 
of  the  means  of  securing  international  coinage,  did  exert  a  powerful  iuflueoce  iu  initiat- 
ing the  niuTement  fur  deniuuetizlng  silver,  it  remains  for  the  conference  of  1878,  with  a 
more  sober  judgment,  and  a  larger  view  of  human  interests,  instructed  as  the  nations 
httve  l>een  by  ttie  bitter  experience  of  tlie  post  few  years,  to  put  forth  its  baud  to  stay  the 
progress  of  tliat  demonetizatioo  which  bus  already  brought  suc^  mischiefs  upun  trade 
and  the  production  of  wealth."  JAr.  &.  Daua  Horton  of  the  Anwrican  delegatiou  followed 
In  further  defense  of  the  American  propositions.  He  analysid  and  refuted  with  nmsterly 
comprehensiveuess  the  objections,  both  as  to  the  principles  Involved,  and  the  Utuessof  the 
present  time  for  their  application.  He  re-stated  tlie  essential  point  to  whicli  the  Amer- 
ican delegates  desired  to  confine  the  discussion,  viz.,  "  Is  it  in  the  iutei'est  of  the  stales 
represented  at  this  conference  to  continue  to  wage  a  monetary  war  by  seeking,  to  each 
oilier's  prejudice,  to. get  lid  of  the  fnUing  metal;  or,  is  it  their  interest  to  unite  together 
in  order  1^  a  common  legislation  to  give  to  the  monetuiy  basis  of  the  buslaess  world  a 
-staUUty  wbtcli  it  does  not  now  poasessY"  These  speeches  of  Heflsrs.  Walker  audHortoa 
exhibited  a  miuterly  familiarity  with  principles,  with  law,  and  with  monetary  history  ia 
all.ils  rehitions,  and  were  at  the  same  time  so  aggressively  decisive  In  their  maintenance 
(if  the  American  propositions  tliat  the  majority  of  tue  conference,  opposed  to  them  from  the 
beginning,  showed  a  phiin  inclination  to  put  an  end  to  discusuon  by  a  decisive  vole  aud 


tint  at  a  cixth  session,  &t  which  Mr.  Groesbcck  presented  a  remarkablv  clear  and  uon< 
deuaed  summary  of  the  situation  which  no  atMlnici  can  fairly  present. ,  At  its  conulusioa 
Mr.  Pirmez  of  Belgium  undertook  to  meet  tlie.^'lmericau  presentation  of  the  subj^t. 
Fluent,  iiigenlouB,  and  somewliat  satirical,  he  made  a  good  speech;  but  it  was  like  the 
firing  of  small  arms  against  a  massive  fortification,  Mr.  Horton's  response  left  no  staud- 
iag  ground  for  the  other  side  except  whiit  the  astute  president  Say  bad  announced  at  the 
oiK-uing  session,  viz.,  tliat  theoretically  we  may  be  with  you,  but  practically  not  now. 
Hr.  Horton,  iu  conclusion,  reviewed  the  poiuta  gidned  by  the  development  of  national 
policies  in  tlie  conference,  especiallv  by  the  new  and  broader  position  assumed  by  Eng- 
land, clalmiii£  that,  "independently  of  any  other  result,  this  much  has  dreody  been 
gained:  Uiat  the  conference  of  1878,  brcaklug  witli  the  traditions  and  doctrines  of  1867, 
will  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  t^e  history  of  monetary  science  in  our  time,  and  that 
it  will  a  in  manner  fix  the  date  of  the  decline  of  the  tlieorlcs  of  mono-metalism."  The 
response  of  the  delegates  of  'European  states  was  then  submitted.    It  is  as  follows: 

"The  delegates  of  tlie  European  states  repre»r-n'fMl  in  the  conference  desire  to  express 
titeir  sincere  thanks  to  tlie  government  of  the  United  States  for  having  procured  an  inter- 
national exchange  of  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  the  monetary 

guestion.   Having  maturely  considered  the  proposals  of  the  representatives  of  the  Unit^ 
tatcs,  ^ey  recognize: 

"1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  mdntain  hi  the  world  the  monetary  functions  ol^sUrer  as 
well  as  those  of  gold,  but  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  metals,  or 
of  both  simultaneondy,  sliould  be  governed  by  the  spedal  poattion  of  each  state  or  group 

of  states. 

"  3.  That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  coinage  of  silver  should  equally  be  left 
lo  tbe  discretion  of  each  state  or  group  of  states,  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances In  which  they  may  find  themselves  placed;  and  the  more  so  In  that  tiie  disturl». 
aoco  produced  during  tbe  recent  years  in  the  sliver  market  bas  variously  afCected  the 
monetary  situation  of  the  several  countries. 

"8,  That  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  appeared,  and  tbe  (act  that  even  some 
of  the  BttUes  which  Iiave  the  double  standard  find  it  Impossible  to  enter  Into  a  mutual 
engagement  with  regard  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  exclude  the  dlscusdon  of  the 
adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between  the  two  metiils." 

The  animus  of  this  very  courteous,  but  not  quite  satisfactory  response,  is  evident. 
France,  at  the  liead  of  the  Latin  union,  holds  the  balance  of  power  between  gold  and 
silver.  Recognizing  the  equal  money  power  of  each  metal,  and  consdous  of  the  value 
of  her  own  astuteness  In  the  use  of  the  power  of  tiie  Latin  union  she  does  not  care  to ' 
abandon  that  advantage  for  any  humanitarian  or  commercial  advantage  to  any  associa- 
tion of  nations.  Her  "attitude  of  expectancy'' has  an  eye  on  Qermany  and  England, 
and  as  her  monetary  legislation  has  been  based  on  a  clearer  insight  Into  tlie  phllostiphy  of 
nwnetary  science  than  that  of  other  countries,  as  proved  by  Its  practical  results,  tbt 
preservation  of  the  right  of  independent  action,  untrammeled  by  agreements  for  co-openk  . 
tion,  gtres  ber  a  vantage  grouiul  for  natloiuti  aggnmdlzemeot  through  the  financial 
bhuden  of  other  natknis. 
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Messrs.  Rusconi  and  Baralis  of  Italy  at  tlic  sixth  session,  entered  a  protefit  afiwnst  ibt 
respouse  of  tlie  majority  of  tlie  European  delegates  iis  follows: 

"  1st  Tliat  by  the  acloption  of  the  formula  proposed,  llie  confereace  does  Dot  rei^xnid 
to  the  question  vrblch  Wiis  put  to  it,  and  that  in  sysicmatically  avoiding  to  prooounce 
ilaelf  upon  tliu  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  fixed  relation,  to  be  established  by  way  of 
iatcrnational  treaty,  bet%veen  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  it  leaves  its  task  unfinished. 

"  2d.  That  since  the  French  law  established  suub  a  relation  (178S)  between  the  two 
mctnls,  the  oscillations  of  their  relative  ralue  had  been  without  importance,  whatever 
had  been  the  production  of  the  mines. 

"t)d.  That  consequently,  a  fortiori.  It  the  law  of  France  had  been  alone  able  to  accom- 
plish the  result,  then  on  the  day  when  France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  by  inter- 
national  legislation,  abould  agree  to  establish  together  Uie  rdntion  of  value  of  Uie  two 
meiats,  this  relation  would  1w  eetablishod  upon  a  basis  so  solid  aa  to  become  unabak- 
able." 

Mr.  Goschen,  on  the  part  of  England,  desired  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
adhesion  of  himself  and  colleagues  to  the  response  was  because  it  did  not  prooounoe  for 
a  double  standard ;  and  tliat  he  desired  with  equal  distinction  "locombutthe  theory  of 
the  economists  who  demand  the  universal  adopUoo  of  the  single  gold  standard — a  meas- 
ure which,  in  bis  view,  might  be  the  cause  of  the  greatest  disasters."  Mr.  De  Tboeroer, 
the  Russian  delegate,  expressed  a  decided  adhereoQe  to  the  single  standard  of  his  country 
— gold,  and  desired  the  response  construed  to  mean  nothing  outside  of  its  exact  lan- 
guage. Count  Von  Kuefstciu  of  Austria,  said  tliat  "in  presence  of  the  explanations 
which  had  been  given,  from  wliicli  might  be  infemd  an  admission  of  the  impossibility 
of  an  international  ngreeinent  for  the  double  standard,  be  felt  himself  obliged  to  declare 
that  if  he  adhered  to  the  formula  proposed  by  the  European  delegates,  it -was  precisely 
because  in  his  view  it  did  not  exclude  the  idea  that  such  an  arrangement  was  possible." 

The  practicnl  work  of  the  conference  closed  with  the  reading  of  the  following  rejoin- 
der, signed  by  the  four  American  dcle":ate.«,  to  the  response  of  the  European  delegates: 

"  1  be  representatives  of  the  United  States  regret  llial  they  cannot  entirely  concur  in 
all  that  has  been  submitted  to  them  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  European 
states.  They  fully  concur  in  a  part  of  the  first  proposition,  viz.,  that  '  it  is  necessary  lo 
maintain  in  tiie  world  the  monetary  functions  of  t^itver  iis  well  as  those  of  gold,'  and  they 
desire  that  ere  long  tliere  maybe  adequate  co-openition  to  obtain  that  result.  They 
cannot  object  to  the  statement  that  '  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
metals,  or  of  both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  Uic  spcdal  position  of  rach 
state;'  but  if  it  be  nece^ry  to  maintain  the  nionetaiy  functions  of  both  metals,  as 
previously  declared,  they  reKpecifuUy  submit  tlmt  the  special  positions  of  states  may 
become  of  but  secondary  importance. 

"From  so  much  of  the  second  proposition  as  assigns  as  a  special  reason  for  at  present 
roatricling  the  coinage  of  silver,  'tliftt  the  disturbance  produced  during  the  recent  years 
'n  the  silver  market  uas  differently  affected  the  munetai'y  situations  of  the  several  coun- 
tries,' ihey  rcspcrtfully  dissent,  believing  that  a  polic;y  of  action  would  remove  the  dis- 
turbance that  produced  these  inequulities. 

"In  regard  to  the  third  and  last  proposition,  they  admit  that  'some  of  the  stales 
which  hiive  the  double  standard,*  or,  ns  tliey  prefer  to  say,  use  both  melals,  'find  it 
impossible  to  enter  Into  a  mutual  engagement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver.'  They,  aa 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  have  come  here  expressly  to  enter  into  sucn  an 
engagement.  The  difficulty  is  not  with  them;  and  wherever  It  may  be,  they  trust  it  may 
soon  oc  removed. 

"Tliey  entirely  concur  in  the  conclusion  drawn  from  this  state  of  the  case,  that  '  it 
excludes  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 'a  common  ratio  between  the 
two  metals.'  It  is  useless  to  agree  upon  a  ratio  between  (he  two  metals  if  the  nations  are 
not  ready  also  to  adopt  a  policy  to  uphold  it.  We  remain  upon  ours;  the  European  states 
upon  theirs  " 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  was  evident  that  the  little  countries  emhrnccd  with 
rVaoce  in  the  Latin  union  had  special  interests  to  protect  that  made  the  broader  views 
and  leaning  of  the  American  delegates  obnoxious  to  tlicm.  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  a  position  at  the  conference  that  exhibited  all  the  larffeness  of  view  that  comes  of 
imperial  Interests  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Favoring  a  anver  unit  on  one  side  of  the 
globe  and  a  gold  unit  on  the  other,  she  hopes  by  the  skill  of  her  commn^ial  transitctions 
between  the  opposite  parts  to  profit  by  the  two  different  standards,  rather  than  by  the 
Joint-standard.  What  part  of  the  membership  of  the  conference  represented  tlie  views  of 
great  banking  houses  rather  than  the  interests  of  peoples,  it  would  be  difllcult  to  deter- 
mine: but  that  those  interests  are  always  likely  to  be  too  largely  reprcFentcd  in  such 
national  conferences  is  evident.  ITlint  Belgium  and  the  Neihcrlands  should  have  a  vote 
in  the  conference  equal  to  that  of  England.  France,  or  the  United  States,  is  an  absurdity. 
That  little  Switzerland,  under  the  shadow  of  France,  should  be  the  sole  determined 
advocate  of  the  single  gold  standard  was  simply  amusing.  Yet  her  vote  was  half  that  of 
the  United  Stales.  The  effect  of  wide  ^national  diversity  of  interests  was  clearly  seen  in 
the  broader  views  of  those  wbo  represented  the  broader  interests.  The  American  dele- 
gates were  conspicuous  at  the  c<niference  in  this,  and  still  more  in  the  thoroujj^ness  of 
tbdr  intelligence,  and  the  humanitarian  scope  of  their  aims. 
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The  report  of  this  mtmetary  oonferencc,  prepared  hy  Ur.  8.  Dona  Hortwi,  Bscuftuy 
of  the  American  delegatioo,  forms  voL  S  of  the  executive  documeuts  of  the  United  States, 
printed  by  order  of  the  senate  in  the  tliird  session  of  the  XLVtli  congress.  1878-79.  In 
addition  to  ttie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  tho  conference,  and  a  collection  of  tlie 
monetary  papers  and  statistical  tables  submitted  by  each  delegation,  it  contains  a  large 
variety  of  relevant  matter  of  English  and  American  legislation  on  money,  with  classic 
treatises  and  reports  on  monetary  questions.  Besides  these  it  republishes  entire  the  pi-o- 
«  oeedings  of  the  first  monetary  cooference  held  in  Paris,  June,  1867;  the  whole  forming  a 
volume  of  918  pages. 

MONETARY  TREATY  OF  PARIS.  1866.   See  Latdt  Ukion. 

1C0HET,  in  political  economy.  This  is  a  word  in  continual  use  all  over  tho  civilized 
world,  and  perhaps  there  is  none  the  meaning  of  wliich  in  connection  with  the  business 
they  have  in  hand  is  more  distinctly  understood  by  those  who  use  it ;  and  ^'ct,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  none  of  which  it  ia  more  difficult  to  give  a  comprehensive  accouot  or  a 
strict  definition.  Presuming,  then,  that  every  one  knows  the  practical  use  of  the  ,word 
Id  the  affairs  of  common  life,  the  beat  tblng  to  be  done  here  will  be  to  point  out  a  few 
distinctions  which  may  tend  to  obviate  confusion  in  the  comprehensive  use  of  the  term  as 
an  element  in  economic  science. 

Money  ia  often  spoken  of  loosely  as  the  same  tiling  with  capital,  but  thev  arc  differ^t 
Before  anything  ia  money,  it  must  be  such  that  you  can  go  into  tlie  market  and  imme- 
diately use  it  in  purchasing  commodities  or  pf^'ing  debts.  The  plant  of  a  railway  and  the 
maclunery  of  a  mill,  so  long  at  they  arc  in  full  use,  are  capital,  and  are  capital  which 
probably  nas  once  been  money — but  they  are  money  no  longer,  because  yon  cannot  use 
tiiem  in  making  payments,  though  they  have  perhaps  become  more  valuable  than  ever 
they  were.  The  confusion  of  capital  with  money  was  the  mIstuEe  made  in  issuing  tho 
French  assignats  on  the  security  of  the  forfeited  landed  estates.  Each  assfgnat  was  a 
promise  to  pay;  but  when  payment  was  demanded,  it  could  not  be  made,  because  land 
was  not  a  metlium  for  maHng  it.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  money,  then,  that  it  is  capable 
oT  making  immediate  payment  either  to  satisfy  a  seller  or  a  creditor.  But  an  article  may 
be  money  though  it  will  not  satisfy  everbody;  and  articles  available  as  money — even 
those  most  universally  accepted  as  such — are  available  for  other  purposes.  What  we  are 
fflmtliar  with  as  the  most  apnroved  form  of  money — as  tho  thing  that  will  be  most  cer- 
tainly received  in  p^rment  ^ul  over  the  world — is  coin  of  the  precious  metals.  Tlie  rea- 
son why  the  claim  of^  these  is  so  imiversally  occepted  is,  that  they  do  not  merely  represent 
value,  as  we  shall  find  other  kinds  of  money  do,  but  they  really  are  value.  If  tlie  dealer 
sell9  a  hat  for  a  sovereign,  he  knows  that  the  sovereign  docs  not  depend,  like  a  pound 
note,  on  the  Bolvency  of  the  issuer,  but  that  it  has  got  value  put  into  it  by  costing  about 
as  much  labor  and  skill  in  bringing  it  into  cxbtence  as  the  hat  he  nves  for  It.  But  even 
til  coliH  perfectly  available  for  money  are  not  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  dcmnnina- 
tion.  The  silver  for  making  20  shillings  is  a  good  deal  less  valuable  as  a  commodity 
than  the  gold  {n  a  sovereign ;  and  in  the  some  way,  340  pence,  which  are  as  money  equtu 
to  a  sovereign,  only  make  a  percentage  of  it  in  value  as  merchandize.  The  convenience 
of  their  use  for  small  transactions  makes  up  for  depreciation  in  value  of  coins  of  the 
inferior  metals,  when  gold  is  a  standard,  and  to  prevent  incidental  abuses,  the  law  limits 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  a  legal  tender  as  good  money. 

Money  transactions  are  distinguished  from  barter,  in  which  one  commodity  is  trans- 
ferred for  another,  as  where  the  shepherd,  in  primitive  times  may  be  supposed  to  have 
riven  the  agricii1tiiri.it  a  sheep  for  a  measure  of  com.  This  distinction  is  extremely  use- 
ful, since  the  InvenUon  of  a  circulating  medium,  which  supersedes  the  narrow,  cum- 
brous process  of  barter,  by  facilitating  transactions  of  every  variety  of  importance  among 
all  sorts  of  people,  is  a  grand  type  of  advance  in  civilization.  Lifie  many  other  distinc- 
tions, however.  It  has  not  an  absolute  line  of  demarkation.  The  precious  metals  hold 
their  value  by  their  being  commodities  as  well  as  lieing  money,  and  coins  are  frequently 
used  up  for  plate  and  jewelry.  Where  money  is  only  available  within  one  narrow 
region  its  use  veiges  on  barter.  In  central  Afnca,  purchases  are  made  and  debts  pnltl 
by  strings  of  bea(w  or  colls  of  brass  wire.  An  ivoiy  merchant  or  a  traveler  will  lay  in  a 
stock  of  llicse,  just  as  in  Euroi)e  he  would  carry  gold  or  circular  notes.  They  arc  com- 
modities, being  used  as  ornaments  by  the  Inhabitants.  But  Ihey  are  distributed  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  the  demand  in  this  shape,  and  that  they  absolutely  consliiuto  money 
is  shown  by  tliia  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  beads,  that  a  p.-irlicular  color  will  pa-js  current, 
and  another  will  not;  so  tbat  the  merchant  who  chooses  the  wrong  kind,  though  he  have 
full  value  in  merchandize,  has  not  taken  with  him  a  supply  of  available  cash. 

Under  the  head  of  Bullion,  it  is  shown  how  the  precious  metals  are  an  expensive  form 
of  money,  which  there  ta  a  temptation  to  supersetw  by  paper  money.  For  the  various 
opinions  adopted  by  different  cfasses  of  economists  on  paper  money,  and  the  devices  for 
getting  over  the  great  difficulty  of  rendering  this  kind  of  money  secure,  and  equal  in 
value  to  bullion,  reference  is  mode  to  the  article  Currexct.  It  may  here  be  proper  to 
state,  that  paper  money,  or  money  founded  on  credit — one  of  the  resources  of  advanced 
civilization  and  complicated  commerce — introdnres  a  class  of  moneys  so  extensive  and 
Tarious,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  llmitH  of  its  extent,  or  enumerate  tlio  shapes  it 
may  take.   An  attempt  hna  been  made  to  get  rid  of  all  difflcuUics  bj  saying  that  a  prom- 
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IsQ  to  par  ts  o&lj-  the  rcprcsentatlTC  of  money.  But  if  it  serve  the  purpose  of  havtag  or 
paying  debt,  it  r&illy  ia  money.  Ko  one  h^tatus  in  counting  a  £S  Bank  of  EnglaDd 
note  as  money.  But  a  dieck  Vy  a  person  known  to  have  a  uelauce  or  credit  at  a  sol- 
vent hank,  is  equally  money;  and  though  It  is  an  order  to  pay,  no  actual  bullion  nevd 
ever  Iw  given  for  it,  for  the  payment  may  be  in  notes,  or  the  holder  may  hand  it  over 
to  bis  own  banker,  in  whose  accounts  it  will  be  credited  to  the  ho1dt.'r,  and  debited 
against  the  banker  on  whom  it  is  drawn.  Tlie  special  difficulty  as  to  paper  money  is, 
that  it  may  be  mistaken  for  money  when  it  is  none,  as  in  the  case  of  a  check  not  hou- 
ored  by  payment;  or,  that  it  may  be  of  less  intiinsic  value  ttiian  it  prof  esses  to  be,  as  when 
there  is  what  is  called  an  over-issne  (see  Cdbbshct).  Ttiens  are  raus  great  risks  atin^Kd 
to  the  u(%  of  paper  money;  but  there  arc  also  risks  special^  applicable  to  bullion  money, 
as  light  weis:nt,  base  coin,  and  the  absence  of  those  faduties  for  detection  in  tbeft  ur 
fraun,  wliicli  are  among  the  advantages  of  paper  money.  The  special  risks  attcnr>iBg 
the  use  of  paper  have  been  shown  in  practice  to  be  so  capable  of  remedy  by  legislative 
precautions,  that  at  present,  in  Scotland,  one-pound  notes  are  taken  with  less  suspicion 
than  sovereigns.  On  transactions  in  general,  the  chance  of  loss  from  forgery  or  insol* 
Tcncv  ts  deemed  less  tlian  the  chances  from  light  wcl^t,  even  if  the  risk  of  base  coinage 
sliould  not  come  into  consideration. 

Making  allowance  for  coins  sent  abroad  or  used  as  metal,  the  money  of  Britain  1b 
ealculatccrnt :  gold,  £7^000.000:  silver  and  copper,  £18,000,000:  and  notes,  £43,000,000— 
in  all,  £130,000,000.  But  so  large  is  tlic  extent  of  paper  money,  in  the  sliapo  of  drafts 
and  bills,  tliat  of  tliese  payments,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  £3,000,000,000  in  a  year  are 
settled  at  the  London  clcaiing-houscs,  or  the  establishments  where  tlie  London  lianks, 
and  tliosc  dealing  with  them,  clear  off  their  mutual  obligations  by  paying  over  the  bal- 
ances, 

HONBV  {ante).  Originally,  those  substances  la  nature  or  of  art  which  commerce 
among  men  proved  to  have  the  most  general  uniformity  of  value  and  convenience  in  utm 
as  measures  of  exchange  of  other  commodities;  whioh  substances,  being  confirmed  in  such 
use,  in  civilized  countties,  by  laws  making  them  the  sole  legal  tender  as  money,  dciiv? 
an  increased,  more  certain,  and  more  unuoim  value  by  reason  of  such  legal  coaflrma- 
tion  of  their  sovereign  use. 

The  laws  pcrtaming  to  coinage  formerly  made  by  kings  or  ministers  have  bocn 
known  in  nil  ages  to  place  in  tlieir  bands  a  prodigious  power  for  gooti  or  harm  to  their 
people.  Since  coined  money  has  been  largely  displaced  in  modern  times  by  l(^lly 
authorized  paper  representatives  oi  money,  whicli  have  become  de  facto  the  princiji^il 
actual  money  of  all  highlv  civilized  peoples,  and  since  tliis  paper  muncy  is  ^veraed, 
like  coin  money,  by  (he  dominant  law  of  convenience  In  Use — ns  well  aa  by  the  enacted 
laws  of  its  coimrmntiun,  limitations,  and  powers  as  money — legislation  pcrtainiug  to  It 
has  even  greater  power  to  promote  or  to  destroy^  the  prosperity  of  a  people  than  when 
coin  alone  wns  the  sport  of  kings.  The  laws  wliich  control  tl^e  qualities  or  quautitice 
of  money,  whether  of  coin  or  paper,  have  an  influence  on  the  public  weal,  vast  and  sud- 
den beyond  those  enacted  on  any  other  subject.  They  strike  at  once  every  material 
latere^  of  every  citizen  of  the  country  whtcli  is  subject  to  the  laws.  The  examples  of 
France  and  Germany,  l)ctweett  1871  and  1881,  have  furnished  cous|^cuous  Ulustmtiona 
of  the  helpful  and  hurtful  power  of  legislation  alone  on  money.  It  is  especially  withia 
the  present  century,  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  that  all  classes  have  realized 
tills  potency  of  legislation  on  money.  The  slightest  modification  of  uiitioual  Uws  con- 
cerning it  affects  every  branch  of  trade,  every  industry',  every  investment.  Yet  a  small 
number  of  the  whole  people,  tbose  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  in  money  as  lenders  or 
hankcre,  alone  keep  that  close  watch  of  legislation  which  enables  them  to  control  it 
unduly;  so  as  to  promote  their  own  interests  when  taws  arc  changed;  or,  if  laws  are  likely 
to  aflect  their  interests  in|uriout;ly,  they  are  the  flrst  to  be  aware  of  the  effects  m 
changes  and  to  giitird  against  them.  That  prosperity  or  adversity  may  result  to  a 
majority  of  an  entire  people  by  a  simple  act  of  legislation  on  money,  with  a  rapidity  and 
a  certainty  that  legislation  on  no  other  subject  can  parallel,  has  become  obvious  to  all 
intelligent  people.  In  England,  60  yearn  a<^o,  this  subji.'Ct  attracted  the  oliscrvation  of 
great  numlicrs  of  able  writers.  But  the  lecishitiou  followed  tlie  interest  of  the  moneyed 
powers,  to  the  injury  of  the  commercial  nnu  industrial  classes.  In  France  tlic  philosophy 
of  money,  and  the  cfeticato  nature  of  Icgiblation  on  moucy.  have  calleil  out  the  higuect 
ability  in  its  consideration  for  more  tbnn  a  hundred  years.  After  the  Qoriuan  war  its 
financial  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  Leon  Say,  son  of  a  philosopliic  and  prac- 
tical nnaitcter  and  grandson  of  J.  B.  Say,  whose  works  on  political  economy  are  auLbority 
to  this  day.  Yet  these  men  arc  <'nly  atoms  in  the  maf^s  of  thouglit  Uuit  has  been  ^ven  to 
this  subject  in  France ;  whose  present  financial  position  is  In  port  the  result  of  its  wisdom 
in  money  legislation. 

The  first  American  money  that  history  informs  U3  of  was  wampnm  and  the  dried  cod- 
fish of  Newfoundland.  The  latter  were  in  genei'al  use  as  money,  and  answered  tlie 
purpose  better  than  any  other  material  thiit  could  have  been  procured  in  that  rej^n.  A 
single  fish  was  a  aufllcfently  small  change  for  small  transactions,  and  a  mass  of  them  not 
too  cumbersome  for  tlie  purchase  of  anything  a  barbarian  would  be  likely  to  want. 
Only  acquired  by  hibor,  ea.°ily  preserved  and  transported,  at  all  times  useful  to  tribes 
away  from  tlie  sea-shore,  and  excUangcablu  for  wluit  they  had  wliich  the  sea-shore 
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Indlftni  lud  not,  Iti  mparior  ccnmiilenf»  to  any  other  one  commodt^  made  Its  adoptfoa 
for  money  natural.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Mnasacliunctts  anotlier  fonn  of  rauney 
of  a  higher  type  iraa  found  among  the  Indians.  TliIs  conaifited  of  small  shells  stniofl 
like  beiuls.  Tliey  were  of  two  kitids,  white  and  black.  The  white  was  the  pehwiDkle:' 
tlio  black  was  miade  with  more  labor  out  of  the  black  part  of  a  clnm-Blicll,  and  wna 
double  thoTalue  of  the  white.  Strings,  groups  of  strings,  and  belts  made  of  th«nj  were 
the  money  known  as  wampum.  Not  common  enough  to  be  found  ad  hTntvm  and  there- 
fore teneBccUng  hibor  hi  Uie  acquisition;  having  the  nine  of  prettlneas,  Hghtnen, 
diTlalbuity  by  cuant,  by  fitrings,  by  belts, — this  wampum  was  one  of  the  most  complete 
money  measures  known  among  barbarous  nations.  In  the  early  days  of  the  colonies, 
when  coin  money  was  scarce,  wampum  was  adopted  and  used  to  great  adTsntage  m 
trading  not  only  with  the  Indians,  but  among  the  colonists  themselves.  It  will  be  seen 
Uuit  the  sea-shoro  Indians  bad  the  adviiDtage  of  tlie  interior  Indians  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  money,  and  cofild  buy  furs,  corn,  and  featliers  probably  with  less  l«bor  In  pro- 
curing wampum  than  the  latter  had  in  procuring  these  articles.  Wampum  was  made  a 
legol  tender  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  for  12cl.  only.  A  twit  of  it  was  6  ft.  long,  and 
coDSif'ted  of  800  twads.  A  wbito  belt  In  HassacfauKits  In  the  early  time  of  its  settlement 
WAS  the  pqaiTulent  of  6a.  worth  of  furs,  arid  a  black  belt  of  lOe.  worth.  Three  heads  of 
the  block  tind  six  of  the  white  were  equal  to  one  penny.  The  value  of  this  money  was, 
after  a  time,  seriously  deranged  by  '*an  inflation  "  caused  br  the  importation  of  beads. 
TIic  Indians,  i^'ing  their  soperiorlwaUty  and  lenorant  of  the  Illimitable  quantity  of  them, 
made  exdiangcs  to  great  msodvantagQ  with  Ulo  whites,  who  Impdrted  the  beads  by  the 
barrel. 

In  1641,  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  com  was  made  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  *'  to  save  tlie  debtor  from  tlie  inequity  of  forcing  liim  to  great  aacriflccs  In  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  of  the  money  of  the  realm."  About  ImO  the  exports  of  Mas- 
sadniSBlts  were  bringing  in  returns  of  gold  and  silver  Spanish  coins.  In  19SS  a  mint  wns 
sot  up  in  Boston  to  make  a  set  of  coins  for  home  circulation,  and  the  colonists  made 
laws  to  impeda  the  clrcnlatlon  of  Spanish  coins  in  order  to  drive  them  to  the  mint;  ihiis 
rc-eognlking,  wliat  every  nation  sooner  or  later  learns,  that  for  domestic  excliimires  o  non- 
oxportJible  currency  is  desirable.  For  some  time  Inter  the  lack  of  any  sufflcient  recog- 
nized money  in  the  New  England  coluuies  caused  the  tax  collectors  to  be  auiliorizcd 
to  receive  com,  cattle,  fnra.  and  lumber  for  taxes,  and  the  local  authorities  were  obllgt-d 
to  furnish  accommodation  for  these  commodities;  tmt  "lank  cattle  "  were  refused.  Tn 
1655  wnmpam  was  still  received  for  taxes  at  the  rate  of  six  shells  to  the  penny,  and 
the  limltution  to  IStl.  as  legal  tender  does  not  sccra  to  have  applied  to  taxes.  In  1675 
ft  was  ordered  by  the  Massachusetts  colonial  council  that  "  instead  of  transporting  bar- 
ter payments  of  taxes  to  and  from  the  treasury,  the  transfers  should  he  mnde  by  pnper 
orders."  In  1686  a  bank  of  issue  sprang  Into  existence  and  soon  went  out.  The  mint 
was  discontinued  in  1088.  In  1690  tlie  colony  Issned  notes  for  about  one-seventh  ot 
the  delrt  contmcted  by  a  disastrous  expedition  against  the  French  In  Canada,  and  made 
tlicm  rcccivnbtu  for  tnxcsasd  for  gooos  paid  Into  the  treasury  for  taxes.  In  I69S  a  pre- 
mium of  6  per  cent  over  coin  was  ulowed  at  the  colonial  treasury  for  these  hills,  and  tncy 
remained  ut  par  for  20  years. 

In  Connecticut  abotit  tliis  time  different  kinds  of  money  were  scaled  In  myments. 
Plain  "pay"  was  Ijarter  at  the  government  rates.  "Money  was  Spanish  or  New  Enf;- 
bind  com  and  wompum  for  cuangt^;  12d,  "pay"  equaled  6d.  "money."  After  1700 
HassachusellH  i<^ucd  paper  money  to  a  moderate  extent.  It  was  received  for '  taxes  and 
held  at  par  with  coin,  in  17C^  to  1711  Mnssnchu.setts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Itdacd, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  joined  in  an  expedition  against  Canada.  The 
first  colony  increased  its  paper  money  moderately,  and  Rhode  Island  immodemtely,  and 
lengthened  the  terra  for  Its  payment.  The  arts  of  bnnking  were  at  this  time  engsging 
tl)e  attention  tif  schemers  the  world  over.  John  Colcmiin  in  Boston  proposed  n  plan  to 
iBflue  notes  on  land  security.  TIic  council  did  not  permit  him,  but  did  Itself  In  1715 
"bonk,"  thfit  in,  issue,  £30.000  of  note*  payablt!  in  coin  in  lOyears.  The  time  of  pny- 
meotwas  deferred  as  the  term  approrichet^  In  1731  another  "  bank  **  of  money  wna 
issned,  drawing  interest  to  the  government,  pnynble  In  hemp  or  flax. 

In  1723  Pennsylvania  airtliorizcd  the  hmc  of  colonlnl  pnpcr  money  to  the  amoirat  of 
£15,000,  to  ho  apportioned  among  its  coimtica  arconlitig  to  tlic  amount  of  their  taxable 
property,  and  to  Ik?  loaned  by  the  county  cotn mission crs  for  16  yrars  at  5  per  cent  inter- 
est, ana  one-sixteenth  of  the  pnnr,ip;il,  Hnnnnlly.  Notes  paidlmck  during  the  first  ten 
years  were  to  be  loaned  ngiiin  for  the  ren-nindfr  of  the  penf>d.  In  1759,  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  commenced  ibe  pnblicntion  of  his  first  newspiiper,  the  question  of  an  addi- 
'  tional  issne  wns  Iwing  discuRsed.  About  40  years  nfterwarrls  Franklin,  in  his  atitohiog- 
ttphy,  thus  alludes  to  the  subject:  "  About  tliis  time  there  was  a  cry  among  the  people 
for  more  paper  money ;  only  £15,000  being  extant  in  tlio  province,  "and  that  soon  to  be 
Slink.  The  wealthy  inhabitants  opposed  aiiv  addition,  bcin;:  iigainst  all  paper  currency, 
from  the  apprehenfion  that  it  would  fieprrcfute,  as  it  iiiid  duiic^  in  New  England,  to  the 
Injury  of  all  creditoi-s.  We  had  <liseiis=cd  this  point  in  our  j:iiiln.  where  I  was  on  the 
sifie  of  an  addition:  l)eing  {K-rsuaded  tliai  the  first  fniall  ."turn  sti-uck  in  1728  had  done 
•nuchgood  Ijy  Increasing  the  trade,  employment,  and  iiumlier  of  inhabitants  in  the  prov- 
lace;  nuce  I  now  saw  all  die  .old  faousca  inhaUtcd,  and  many  new  ones  building: 
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wbereaa  I  remembered  well,  when  I  first  walked  about  the  stnetaof  Phtladd^la,  eating 

my  roll,  I  saw  many  of  tJie  bouses  in  Waloul  Btreel  between  Becond  and  Front  Btreeta, 
witU  hills  on  tbeir  doors  "to  be  let,"  wbicb  made  me  tblnk  the  inbabitants  of  tbe  city 
were  one  after  another  deserting  it.  Our  debates  possessed  me  so  full  of  tbe  subject 
tbat  I  wrote  and  printed  an  anonymous  pampblet  entitled  Th«  Nature  and  Ifece$tiljf  of  a 
Paper  Currency.  The  utility  of  this  currency  became  by  time  and  experience  so  evi- 
dent, that  tbe  priaciples  upon  wbicb  it  was  K>uoded  were  never  afterwards  much  dis- 
puted; 80  that  it  grew  soon  to  £55.000;  and  In  1789  to  £80,000;  trade,  tmildi&g,  «id 
inbabitants  all  the  while  increauig.  Though  I  now  think  there  are  limitB  beyond  wbtcb 
tbe  quantity  may  be  hurtful "  (Spark's  FraokliQ,  vol.  i,  pp.  00-02). 

About  17!^  iiie  commissionerg  of  the  New  England  colonies  became  alarmed  at  tlie 
tendency  to  further  increase  of  paper  notes  for  money,  and  recommended  its  stop.  The 
English  parliament  forbade  banking  except  under  its  charter,  and  forbade  tlie  colonial 
govcraments  from  emitting  bills.  Later  the  restriction  waa  modified  to  permit  an  issue 
for  govtfmmeut  expenses  only.  In  1780  a  "land  bank"  was  set  in  operation  in  Pbila- 
delpliia,  which  loaned  its  not^  for  Spercent  per  annum  interest  and  6  per  cent  in  prin- 
cipal, bothpayalile  in  merchandise,  Tula  is  one  of  tbe  flist  American  examptoB  of  tlis 
fertile  banking  which  sectu^s  a  payment^of  merchandise  for  the  loan  of  a  debt.  This 
bank  became  a  strong  factor  in  politics,  and  as  fortunes  were  to  be  made  through  It  b^ 
tbe  managers  without  any  capital  risked  by  them,  they  could  afford  to  agitate  energeti- 
cally. "The  land  bank,"  saya  Sumner,  "resisted  its  fate  by  social  aud  political 
intngues."  In  1740  parliament  required  its  wind  up,  but  it  managed  to  evade  tb« 
requirement.  The  history  of  the  shifts  made  use  of  to  lake  up,  to  pay,  and  to  re-issue 
paper  money  in  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New  Enxbind  colonies  for  tbe  next  84 
years,  is  simply  tbe  example  of  how  legislation,  contndled  first  by  men  with  one  Interest, 
and  then  by  men  of  another  interest,  witliout  any  pbiloaophic,  disinterested  stateaman- 
ship  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests,  can  keep  up  a  fiaaaclal  agitation  injurious  to  all 
PRrties.  Tbe  history  of  tbe  colonial  paper  -money  issues  of  Pennsylvania,  on  tbe  otbot 
band,  wbicb  started  on  a  more  sound  and  philosophic  basis,  is  much  more  satisfactory, 
and  altliougli  in  tbe  end  tbe  original  diart  was  lost  ugbt  of,  the  benefits  far  outweighed 
the  injury  resulting  from  tlielr  excesses. 

At  the  beginning  of  tbe  revolution  tbe  Ck»ntinental  congress  issued  its  note  money  in 
addition  to  that  which  the  colonies  separately  had  already  issued,  and  wore  continuing 
to  i»3ue  under  different  laws  and  witli  various  defrrees  of  prudence.  Tbe  first  joint  or 
"continental"  issue  was  in  Aug.,  1775,  for  800,000  Spanish  dollars,  payable  in  three 
venrs.  Other  issues  followed  rapidly.  These  notes  geneiully  passed  at  par  with  gold  and 
sUver  until  tbe  latter  part  of  1776,  when  tbelr  wnount  reached  $20,064,000.  The  fol 
lowing  table  condensed  from  Oouge'a  ffittffrjf  ^  Omifamtat  Moaqf,  gives  the  Ibsucb  and 
depreciation: 

Amount  issued  up  to,  and  inolusive  of  tbe  year— 

1776    920,064,464      j  Rate  of  exchange  )       Jan.  1,  1777  Uforl 
Added  in  1777      26,426.888      }  for  gold  or  sUver  f         **     1778  4 

1778  66.965,260  "  "  "      1770  0 

1779  149,703,856  "  "  "  1780  45  " 
**  1780  82.908,820  "  "  "  1781  100  " 
"       1781      11,406,085           "           "  "     1788  600  « 

Total  $857,476,641 

The  French  alliance  in  1779  enabled  congress  to  borrow  money,  and  it  attempted  to 
limit  the  outstanding  isaues  of  paper  money  to  $200,000,000.  but  did  not.  The  loss  of 
▼alue  of  the  entire  issue  became  complete  in  1781,  and  having  been  gradual  as  it  passed 
from  band  to  band  tbrouKh  several  years  came  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  invohm- 
tary  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  war.  which  in  general  had  fallen  severely  on  people 
according  to  their  means,  though  in  cases  it  produced  shameful  wrongs.  But,  saya 
PhiViips,  "  if  it  saved  the  state  it  also  polluted  the  equity  of  our  laws." 

In  Jan.,  1782,  the  bank  of  Kortb  America,  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $400,000, 
opened  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  private  bank,  having  tbe  confidence  and  support  ot 
the  Continental  congress.  $70,000  in  specie  were  put  into  its  capital  by  citizens,  and 
tlie  remainder  by  tbe  government  in  specie  or  foreign  exchange  out  of  a  foreign  loaa 
The  bank  had  its  origin  in  a  union  of  Philadelphia  citizens  to  supply  the  army.  They 
iwed  the  bank's  notes  in  pay  for  them.  Qouge,  in  his  Jlutory  of  Pa^  Money  and 
Banking  in  the  XT.  8.,  published  In  1888,  shows  that  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  that 
bunk  aided  the  government;  as  its  stockholders  only  paid  in  $70,000,  or  seven-fortieths 
of  its  cnpital.  The  government  deposited  $254,000,  anil  was  credited  by  Robert  Morris 
with  that  amount  of  stock  in  tbe  bank.  The  individual  directors  thus  acquired  tbe 
power  to  circulate  $400,000  in  the  bank's  notes,  and  loaned  tlie  government  and  others  tbeir 
own  money  and  the  $400,000  additional  money  which  tbe  government's  deposits  and  sanc- 
tion soon  made  current  at  par.  The  dividends  were  soon  from  12  to  16  per  cent  for  the 
EtocfcholderB,  with  fat  livings  for  tbe  organizers.  "In  1783,"  says  Gouge,  "the  effecu 
of  its  operation  began  to  bo  q>pareut.   A  temporary  pl«ntlfulnen  of  money,  followed 
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great  scarcity,  usuir,  ruin  to  the  many,  riches  to  the  few."  In  1785  the  PeoDeyl- 
vania  le^lature  repealed  tlie  baak'B  charter,  but  it  continued  operations  by  virtue  of  tlie 
coDgressioDAl  charter,  and  managed  to  get  a  renewal  afterwards  from  the  state  by  means 
of  its  great  monetary  influence.  From  the  berinmDg  of  1780  till  the  close  of  the  war 
hard  mosxaj  is  said  to  have  been  plenty;  caused  by  considerable  sums  disbursed  by  the 
French  ana  Britidi  armies,  by  the  loan  made  to  the  government,  and  by  commerce  with 
the  West  Indies.  France  spent  |8, 000,000  in  specie  to  meet  her  army  and  navy  expenses, 
besides  what  came  through,  her  as  loans.  Such  was  the  flux  of  specie  to  America  then 
lliut  in  both  France  and  England  the  drain  was  seriously  felt. 

In  1787  the  clause  in  the  new  federal  constitution  that  no  state  "shall  coin  money, 
emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  "  would  seem  to  have  forever  baned  a  etate,  not  only  from  issuing  bills  of  credit, 
but  from  giving  charters  to  bantu  of  issue;  as  it  seems  absurd  that  a  state  legislature 
may  delegate  a  power  to  private  corporations  whicii  (he  constitution  has  denied  to  the 
state  itself.  But  the  profits  of  the  btmk  of  North  America  in  Phitadclpliia  had  stimu- 
lated banking;  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Maryland  gave  charters  to  banks  which 
the  U.  8.  courts  did  not  abrogate.  The  system  of  state  banks  thus  begun  did  not  ter- 
minate till  congress  wrestled  with  the  subject  and  suppressed  them  during  the  groat 
rebellion.  In  1791  congress  chartered  the  first  U.  S.  uank.  See  National  Banks 
and  Paper  Monet  of  the  United  States.  About  60  state  bank  charters  were 
issued  prior  to  1800.  Their  subsequent  increase  and  separate  history  in  each  state  is 
without  the  pale  uf  this  article. 

Tim  Unit  of  Valve  and  CoiNAaK  Laws  of  the  United  States.  In  1786  con- 
gress adopted  the  silver  dollar  as  the  U7iit  of  money.  On  April  2,  1793,  in  the  Inw 
establishing  a  mint,  it  enacted  that  "  The  money  of  the  United  States  shall  be  expresst'd 
in  dollars  or  units;"  the  dollar  "to  be  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the 
some  is  now  current,"  and  to  contain  871^  grains  of  pure  silver.  The  same  act  fixed  the 
weight  of  the  gold  eagle  at  ^t-h  gruns,  or  2^^^^  gntins  to  the  dollar,  which  made  tike 
ratio  of  value  vA  atlver  to  gold,  by  weight,  as  one  to  fifteen.  In  1884  the  weight  of  pun 
gold  in  the  eaele  was  reduced  to  282  grains,  no  change  being  made  in  the  weight  or  fine- 
ness of  the  silver-unit  dollar.  This  made  an  ounce  in  gold  equal  as  a  legal  tender  to 
16.045  oz.  of  silver,  thus  increasing  the  legal  value  of  the  previous  coinage  of  U.  S,  gold 
coins  nearly  7  per  cent.  In  18S7  the  composition  of  both  the  gold  ana  silver  coinage 
was  changed,  but  the  dollar  retained  the  same  quantity  of  pure  silver,  while  the  quan- 
tity of  pure  gold  in  the  eagle  was  increased  to  28^0  grains,  so  that  the  legal  equivalency 
of  gold  to  silver  by  weight  was  15.988  of  silver  to  1  of  gold.  That  has  been  the  legiu 
relationship  of  U.  3.  corns  of  the  two  metals  to  the  present  time.  The  quantity  of  pure 
silver  in  the  unit  dollar  of  the  United  States  has  remained  unchanged  since  its  adoption 
in  1785  and  its  confirmation  by  the  coinage  act  of  1793.  The  weight  of  the  gold  eagle 
has  been  changed  twice.  Whue  the  le^l  value  of  silver  to  gold  was  as  1  to  16,  gold  was 
at  a  premium,  and  disappeared  from  circulation  to  pay  foreign  debta,  as  it  would  pay 
more  than  at  home.  After  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  made  by  the  law  of  1834,  until  1874,  the 
silver  dollar  bore  a  premium  over  the  gold  dollar  in  the  London  market  of  from  1  to  8 
per  cent.  Silver  in  consequence  became  scarcer,  but  did  not  entirely  disappear,  as  gold 
"would  luve  done  under  the  same  condition,  on  account  of  its  Indispensableness  for  small 
change  and  the  greater  expense  of  its  shipment.  But  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  its 
export  in  consequence  of  its  under-valuation  relatively  to  gold,  congress  found  it  necea- 
sa^  to  pass  the  act  of  Feb.  21,  1863,  reducing  the  old  proportion  of  pure  silver  in  coins 
smaller  tliau  the  dollar,  and  limiting  the  amount  of  these  that  could  be  used  as  legal 
tender  to  five  dollars.  Before  that  time  no  silver  coin  except  the  8-cent  piece  was  below 
the  standard  fineness  of  the  silver-unit  dollar.  This  act  retained  in  the  country  all  the 
small  coins  minted  by  the  United  States;  but  the  stHidard  silver  dollars,  being  exported 
as  fast  as  made,  were  coined  less  and  less. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  the  U.  S.  government  was 
obliged  to  provide  money  for  carrying  on  the  war  "on  a  scale  gigantic  compared  with 
what  bad  previously  been  known ;  and  during  the  four  succeeding  years  had  recourse  to 
the  issue  of  U.  S.  legal  tender  notes  and  bontu  for  that  purpose,  and  the  organization  of 
tlie  U.  S.  national  bank  system.  The  history  of  the  monetary  legislation  of  this  period, 
and  the  subsequent  legislation  that  resulted  from  it,  will  Ge  found  under  tlie  lietuls — 
Banks  and  Bankoio,  and  Debt,  National.  Also,  see  Greenbacks. 

We  now  resume  the  history  of  recent  legislation  pertaining  to  metallic  money. 

The  act  of  Feb.  IS,  1878,  now  known  as  the  demonetiring  act,  was  one  of  67  sections, 
matured  in  committee  and  presented  to  congress  as  an  act  to  regulate  the  details  of  coin- 
age at  the  mint.  It  was  pi'esumed  to  qpllate  and  embrace  in  one  act  all  previous  legis* 
latinn  on  the  subject  of  U.  8.  money.  It  did  not  demonetize  the  standard  silver  dollar. 
It  did  not  make  anything  else  the  unit  of  value.  But  it  only  authorized  the  coinage  of 
silver  into  half  and  quarter  dollars  and  dimes  (according  to  the  reduced  standard  of  1858), 
and  Into  a  trade  dollar  a'M>ye  the  standard  of  the  unit  dollar;  and  prohibited  these  coins 
from  being  a  legal  tender  it.;-  more  than  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment.  The  act  con- 
t^ned  no  change  in  the  old  unit  dollar.  It  simply  omitted  to  mention  it  as  one  of  the 
Coins  to  be  made  at  the  mint,  and  pracUcally  accomplished  its  demonetizaUon  by  the 
followiDg  words  in  "Sec.  17.  No  coins  eitiior  of  gold,  sUver,  or  minor  coinage, 
U.  K.  X.-« 
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shall  hereafter  be  issued  from  the  mint,  other  than  those  of  the  desominations,  standanls, 
and  weights,  herein  set  forth."  This  act  which  thus  in  effect,  though  not  in  terms, 
demonetized  silver,  except  for  small  change,  was  not  general^  known  to  have  that  effect 
until  two  or  three  yean  after  its  passage.  Eminent  and  careful  statesmoi  of  both  homeft 
of  congress  then  admitted  frankly  that  the  nature  and  effect  of  this  part  ot  the  Wl  were 
a  compete  surprise  to  them.  It  was  a  part  of  a  well  concerted  poller  begun  in  Etin^ie 
to  bring  about  the  single  gold  standard,  but  which  inaugurated  a  revolution  in  money  far 
more  momentous  in  its  consequences,  than  its  supporters  tfaonselves  had  anr  conception 
of.  See  MoNKTART  CouuissiON,  C0NQREB8IDNAL,  1876;  and  Monbtart  Confekenck. 
Paris,  1878.  The  legislation  in  congress  to  complete  the  demonetization  of  stiver  was 
closed  by  these  words  in  section  8,686  of  the  revised  statutes:  "The  silver  coins  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceedlnr 
live  dollars  in  anyone  payment."  Thus  the  stop  of  coinageof  silverdollarsby  the  actof 
Feb.,  1873,  was  phrased  in  the  revised  statutes  so  as  to  wstroy  the  legal  tender  of  the 
silver  dollar  without  any  act  having  been  passed  to  that  purport.  In  the  languageof  the 
report  of  the  joint  monetaiy  commission  of  the  44th  coiigress  appointed  Aug.  15,  1876, 
"the  ancient  money  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  intentionally  Icj^islated  out  of  exists 
ence  by  congress,  wns  revised  out  of  existence."  Tlie  main  reason  given  in  congress  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  coinage  act  for  ceasing  to  coin  the  silver  dollar,  was  that 
its  value  was  S  per  cent  above  the  standard  for  a  gold  dollar.-  It  was  "  standing  guard 
against  a  rise  in  gold."  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes 
down  to  Mar.  4, 1875,  concerning  all  forms  of  iQgal  tender  money  then  recognized 

"Sec.  8,684.  No  foreign  gold  or  silver  coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts. 

"  Sec.  8,585.  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and  limit  of  tolerance  provided  by 
law  for  the  dngle  piece,  and  when  reduced  in  weight  below  such  standard  and  tolerance, 
shall  be  a  le^d  tender  at  valuation  in  proportion  to  their  actual  weight. 

"  Sec.  8.586.  The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  lender  at  their 
nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment. 

"Sec.  8,587.  The  minor  coins  of  tlie  United  States  shall  tie  a  legiil  tender  at  their 
ntmiinal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  23  cents  in  any  one  payment. 

"  Sec.  3.688.  United  Slates  notes  shall  be  lawful  money,  and  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  all  debts  public,  aod  private,  within  the  United  Stales  except  for  duties  on 
imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

"  Sec.  8,589.  Demand  treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  17,  1861,  chap.  5, 
and  the  act  of  Feb.  12,  186%  chap.  30,  i^all  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  like 
nanner  as  U.S.  notes. 

"  Sec.  8,690.  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  acts  of  Mar.  8,  1868, 
che^.  78,  and  June  80,  1864,  chap.  172,  shall  he  legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as 
U.^  notes,  for  their  face  value,'  excluding  interest:  ProHded,  That  treasury  notes 
issued  under  the  act  last  named  shall  not  be  a  le^l' tender  in  payment  or  redemption 
of  any  notes  Issued  by  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  banker,  odculated  or  intended 
to  circulate  as  money. 

At  the  end  of  1874  certain  sagacious  minds  became  aware  of  the  concerted  action 
among  great  hojdei^  of  government  securities  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  procure 
the  entire  demonetization  of  silver,  and  the  general  adoption  of  the  gold  unit  of^  value; 
and  sounded  the  alarm  that  so  great  a  revolution  ns  the  entire  suppression  of  the  money 
function  of  one  lialf  the  money  of  the  world  ought  to  awaken.  The  more  the  subject 
was  thought  of,  the  greater  see'med  the  impciidiug  danger,  so  that  when  the  subject  came 
up  for  discussion  in  the  45ih  congress  it  absorbed  public  attention  more  than  any 
other.  The  exhaustive  debates  in  the  press  imd  in  congress  on  an  act,  known  as  the 
Allison  Inll,  entitled  "  An  act  to  aittkorige  (he  eoinags  of  the  ttandard  liher  dollar,  and 
reatore  it»  legal  tender  eharaeter,"  resulted  in  a  vote  in  tlie  house  of  representatives,  passing 
tiie  hill  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  to  one,  without  division  by  party  lines.  Presi- 
dent Hiiyes  vetoed  the  bill,  and  congress  promptly  repassed  it  on  Feb.  28,  1878,  by  a  voie 
of  46  yeas  to  19  nays  in  the  senate,  and  196  yeas  to  78  na^s  in  the  house.  It  forms 
chap.  20  of  the  acta  of  the  46th  congress.  Sec.  1.  provides  for  the  coinage  of  the 
ori^nal  silver  >iollar  of  the  same  weight,  fineness,  devices,  and  supersci^tions,  reouircd 
by  the  act  of  1887;  that  it,  and  all  previously  coined  ulver  dollars  of  the  United  stalea 
shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value,  for  all  debts  and  dues  public  and  private 
except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract;  that  the  secrftary  of  the 
treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion,  at  the 
market  price  thereof,  not  less  than  $2,000,000  worth  per  month,  and  cause  the  Fame  to 
be  coined  monthly,  as  fast  as  so  purchastfd  into  such  dollars,  "provided  that  the  amount 
of  money  at  any  one  lime  invested  in  such  silver  bullion,  exclusive  of  such  resulting 
coin,  shni)  not  exceed  $5,000,000;  and  provided  further,  that  nothing  in  the  act  sliatt  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  payment  in  silver,  of  certificates  of  deposit  issued  under  the 
pn>visionA  of  sec.  264.  of  tlio  revised  statute^"  Sec,  2.  provides  that  the  president  after 
tlin  passage  of  the  act  sliall  invite  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  union,  so  called, 
«n<'  otlier  European  governments  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conference  "to  adopt  a 
common  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  for  tlie  purpose  of  establishing  internationally* 
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Um  me  of  M-metalllc  money,"  to  which  coDfereoce  he  Bhonld  app(rfat  time  commi»- 
rioners.  See  Monbtabt  Confehkhcb,  Pakib,  1878.  Sea  8.proTideBtlwt  "uyholdn'cf 
the  coin  authorized  by  this  act  may  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer  or  any  assiBtKDt. 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  sums  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  receive  thnefcM*- 
certiflcates  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  each,  corresponding  with  the  denominatioas  of 
the  U.S.  notes.  The  coin  deposited  for,  or  representing,  the  certificates  shall  be  retaioed 
m  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  same  on  demand.  Said  certificates  shall  be  receiv- ' 
tbla  for  cttstoma,  tazes,  ud  all  patdic  dues,  and.  when  so  Teotived  may  be  re-Issued." 

The  total  pradact  of  the  United  States  mints  in  coins  of  gold  and  silver  and  boau- 1 
metala  frcon  1796  to  1880.  toduBlTe,  are  here  givoi: 


Tears.  • 

Gold. 

-  SUw. 

Bman  Ootns,  Allcgr- 

115,780,100 
831,011,460 
080,114,368 
60,443,000 
88,608,965 
88,178,909 
44,078.199 
08,788,980 
40,980,918 
00,197,786 

$80,00,099 

^9e8,60t 

10,OTO,80B 
87,918,487 

l  •11,996,888 

411^ 

S00,80» 
09,  UO 

ao,oH 

97,7M 

soe,9n 

l88MSMn 

•18,988,100 

Total  trntted  States  ooIna«e  for  87  yean   |l,488^TU;m 

Secretary  Sherman  in  the  treasury  report  for  1880,  estimates: 

The  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the  United  States,  Oct  1, 1880. .  9463,88a,68» 
The  silver     "    "  "  "  "       ..  168,880,911 

Total  specie  in  circulation,  in  banks  and  treasmy  oZ  U.  S   1912,908,606 

United  States  notes  (greenbacks)  outstanding,  Oct.  1, 1880. . . .  $840,681,010 
NaUonal  bank  notes  "  "       ....  848,949,89& 


Total  paper  money  Authorized  by  national  legislation  ^00,680,909 

There  was  held  in  the  U.  S.  treasury  at  the  above  date,  mostly  in  gold  and  silver  coiw 
and  bullion,  $301,088,622.  Deducting  this  from  Mr.  Sherman's  estimate  of  the  total 
specie  in  the  country,  it  would  leave  a  balance  of  about  $400,000,000,  to  be  divided 
Ktween  bank  reserves  and  circulation.  This  is  believed  to  be  an  over-estimate.  It  is 
probable  that  the  amount  of  specie  in  actual  circulation,  t^^therwith  the  paper  currency 
of  (be  country,  amounts  in  1680  to  very  near  $1,000,000,000,  or  $20  per  head  of  tho 
population.  The  following  table  gives  the  currency  statistics  of  the  United  States  tar 
the  past  IS  years.  Ko  estimate  is  made  of  the  gold  and  ^Iver  coin  in  drcolation  between 
1863  and  1877.  as  it  was  scarcely  used  daring  that  time  except  at  the  custom  houses 
snd  in  California.   The  amount  in  use  was  probably  under  $60,000,000: 


MONEY  m  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1868  TO  1880,  INCLUSIVE. 


Tmt. 


ran... 

Jan.  1, 

IW... 
!W7... 

isiia.. 
i-fTs.:., 

T-Cl.... 

1«T5... 

im.... 
i8n..,, 

18T8.,., 

jm.... 

Sot.  1, 
ISBO.... 


lAnncD  Sums  lasim 

Legal  Tender 

Old  Demand 
Notes. 

Fractional 
Curreno7. 

S4a8.n7,ou 

$409,965 

986.844,748 

436,839,819 
880,276,160 
856,000,000 
S06,892,07B 
866,000,000 
866.000,000 
857.500,000 
866.557,907 
878,401, 7«3 
889,000,000 
871,897,380 
306,065.064 
849,913,770 
848.681,010 
848,081,016 

889,070 
981,688 
>»,157 
138,098 
118.0B8 
101,086 

84,887 
79.637 
7S,817 
«9,64S 
05,408 
68.538 
S,08fi 
01,860 

30,000,490 
88.789,819 
81.507.088 
84.215,716 
89,708,064 
N,966,0e9 
40,707,877 
4^7SS.06^ 
48.544,798 
40.890,598 
44,147,078 
86,818.906 
17,764.100 
16,10e.lM 
15,674,904 

846,681,018 

00,8IB 

7,181,861 

Notes  Of 
Nattooal  Banks 
iztclDdlns 
GoIdNotee. 


•178,818,066 

898,688,419 
899,846,900 
899,747,669 
99g,Se9,88S 
809,904.099 
800,807,679 
828,466,481 
814,689.818 
850.848.836 
854,1£8,2S0 
846,479,766 
891,590,600 
881,678,606 
818.791,074 
848,887,886 

8«,e8«,107 


CMnfn 
drcolatton 
SsUmated. 


$60,000,000 
100,000,000 
160,000.000 
300,000,000 

960,000,000 


Aoregatei. 
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•086,7I0;Sa6 

7&0,a30,92» 

70g.076,8e» 

687,601,87»> 

080,8e6,IlO 

006,770,791 

702,408.8<7 

798,820,109 

74«.947,l«r 

777,874,801 

789.501.1 6& 

762,528,60(> 

7e4.064.G6» 

7^.448,  OaK 

8a6,C4S,88< 

901,8M,OOS 

H7,787,S0» 
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The  f  oltowlng^  taUe,  except  as  to  the  United  States,  is  from  the  American  Almanac 
for  1880,  showiag  the  population  aod  ilio  amount  of  money  in  circulalioa  fn  difforat 
conn  tries: 


Date. 

FopulatiOD. 

80,!Kii,135 
S,f;."i,ilOO 
B.:;.!-',  186 

43,7  ..'>  .-160 
Sl.JJ^,-38 

xe.-^'i.  jS4 
8.-.::i  ag 

8a.->r-J,  147 
S.-i:"!',H54 

Paper 
Honey. 

Gold. 

SUver. 

Total 

Par 
Capita. 

Australia  

1869 
1879 
1876 
1876 
18T5 
1871 
JB7I 
186B 
1876 
1870 
1870 
1880 

■JI.1.IM.-I86 
>-.ii:<,i|00 
4i.'....v,..iOO 

$48,800,000 
40,000,000 
110,000,000 
783,400,000 

618,619,013 
17,000,000 
SO, 000.000 

108,000,000 
60,000,000 
80,000,000 

flOO^OOOkOOO 

$lf.-."'>'>P0O 
.■j,ii.-'.'IOO 
6i.i«-iM»..0 
4a.-J),SB0 

SI  1157 

2ii."ii  'WO 

5;.M--^i,ix>o 

J.",i-.|,'-IOO 

ai.vi»,ijoo 

$898,496,864 

rj.HOJ.fl96 
SI;:  J.ilOO 
I,j-'1JH,SB0 
■I'J.'BB 

$10.93 
27.54 
43.55 
44  06 

IK, 08 
S9.ll 

«,4a 

42.31 
8  03 

4s.(a 

18.W 

«reatBrftala 
Uttl  V  

AusBia  

Switzerland  ,, 

VnitedStaten...^ 

].i:.,i^«i,ilOO 
;  i.;ii".ilOO 

^s■,■>■v,.-j6a 

6iir.."'J,791 

V.JI  Ml'Wt 

1. '«) 
'100 

Ii!f-,;,i;.i68 
]1(i,ih>U,»0Q 

The  table,  imperfect  in  not  giving  money  ciFcuhition  of  the  several  countries  at  the 
,'«ame  date,  is  nevertheless  near  cnouglt  tlieir  average  condition  financially  to  indicate 
their  wealth  and  tlieir  financial  policy.  The  comparison  lietween  tlie  relative  wealth  of 
Russia  and  Switzerland  is  curious.  The  ratio  of  currency  per  capita  varies  far  more 
among  nations  than  has  generally  been  supposed ;  und  although  in  general  the  countries 
Jbttving  the  most  accumulated  w^tli  have  Uie  greatest  ratio  of  money  in  circulation,  the 
proportioii  ia  not  unifonn;  and  the  proportion  of  the  whole  currency  of  each,  to  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  that  each  controls,  is  not  apparently  subject  to  any  law.  The 
talde  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  intelligent  and  acuve  commer- 
cial nations  uae  the  most  per  capita.  This  would  certainly  be  true  where  business  is 
principally  conducted  on  the  cash  system. 

Persons  desirous  of  studying  money  questions  will  find  the  most  complete  list  of 
works  to  choose  from  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  5.  of  the  executive  documents  of  the  3d 
-sessioQ  of  the  45th  congress,  being  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  the  monetary  conference  in  Paris  in  1878.  The  books  and  pam- 
phlets are  therearranged  in  chronological  order  down  to  the  beginning  of  1879.  A  large 
part  Kit  tlie  most  valuable  literature  on  the  subject  is  in  the  form  of  pamphlets.  Among 
the  most  instructive  of  recent  hooka  the  following  is  a  selected  list  of  those  in  the  Eng- 
lish language:  Money  and  Trade,  1879,  by  prof.  Francis  A.  Walker  of  N.  Y.;  John 
Sherman's  apeeeJus  and  Reports  on  MnancicU  Questions,  1  vol.,  1879:  Silver  and  Oold, 
1876,  and  The  Monetary  BUuaUon,  1878.  both  by  S.  Dana  Horton  of  Cincinnati;  Gold 
-4ind  Debt,  W.  L.  Fawcett,  Chicago.  1877;  Tlie  Money  Question,  by  W.  A.  Berkey, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ,  1876 ;  Senate  document,  Report  of  the  Monetary  joint  committee  of 
Conffren  in  1877;  Repor  of  the  Parie  Monetary  Commieawn  of  1878,  just  menUbned. 
These  government  reporin  are  compendiums  of  facts  and  opinions  of  great  value.  Sum- 
ner^s  Sikory  of  American  Currency  is  a  racy  sketch,  but  crude  in  its  reflectionsi. 
Money  and  t!te  Meehaniem  of  Exchange,  by  W.  8.  Jevons  of  London,  is  one  of  the  high 
■jHithorities  on  money  in  connection  with  banking.  The  most  valuable  old  work  on 
Paper-money  and  Banking  in  the  United  States"  is  that  of  Wm.  M.  Gouge,  Philadel- 
phia, 1888.  Kellogg's  iV«w  Monetary  System,  1837,  ia  a  remarkable  elalroration  of 
speculative  philosophy  concerning  money.  I'he  Ways  and  Meant  of  Payment,  by  Stephen 
tOolwell,  Philadelphia,  1859,  is  an  analytic  treatment  of  money  and  credit  of  high 
value. 

For  practical  elucidations  of  the  money  Questions  of  the  day,  the  works  of  French 
writers  are  among  the  clearest.  The  following  are  eminent:  Henry  Cemuschi.  Emile 
<Je  Lavaleye,  M.  Ijeon  Say,  Victor  Bonnet,  M.  Chevalier,  E.  de  Parieu,  Of  modem 
British  authors,  Walter  Bagehot,  W.  T.  Thornton,  Stephen  Williamson,  Ernest  Seyd. 
yf.  Stanley  Jevons,  John  Stuart  Mill;  and  of  old  writers  bishop  Berkeley  and  Ac&m 
Otolith  are  classic  authorities  on  various  sides  of  money  questions.  C.  Fcer  Herzog,  of 
•Switzerland,  is  the  great  champion  of  a  single  gold  standara.  His  works  arc  puUlsbcd 
Imth  In  French  and  German.  Count  Charles  Kusconi  ia  an  eminent  Italian  monetary 
fltatesman  and  writer. 

][(Hrw,  Oaspard,  Comte  de  Plluse,  a  French  mathematician  and  physicut,  was 
lb.  of  humble  parentage  at  Bcaune,  in  the  department  of  Cdte  d'Or,  May  10, 1746.  When 
only  fifteen,  he  went  to  study  natural  philosophy  at  the  oratorian  college  of  Lyons.,  and 
Afterwardi)  obtained  admission  into  the  famous  artillery  school  at  Mezidres,  where  he 
-invented  the  method  known  as  "descriptive  geometry,"  which  was  at  first  received  with 
aacredulity,  but  afterwards  with  avidity,  and,  for  a. time,  jealously  kept  secret  bv  the 
military  authorities.  In  1773  Monge  became  tutor  and  professor  at  Mezieres;  in  17^0  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  academy;  and  in  the  same  year  was  called  to  Paris 
«s  professor  of  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre.  As  a  lecturer,  he  was  precise,  clear,  and 
brief;  his  a^Ie  waaa  model  of  scientific  rigor,  if  not  of  literary  elegance.  During  the 
beat  of  the  revcdution,  he  became  minister  of  marine,  but  after  a  few  mouths  resigned 
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tbe  office.  Ha  did  not,  bowever,  retire  into  obscuri^,  bat  took  charge  of  tbe  K^^^  mta- 
ofactories  improvised  for  supplying  tlie  millioD  of  Boldiers  whom  reput^c&p.jFrance  bad 
lancbed  against;  her  enemies,  with  anna  and  gunpowder.  At  this  critical  period,  btt 
riiowed  himself  possessed  of  a  genius  equal  to  the  occadon.  He  was  everywhere,  ani- 
mating, ordering,  couDseling.  and  directing  the  patriotic  artisans.  Yet  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  insane  fanaticism  that,  for  a  time,  got  the  upper  hand  in  France,  that  Hongs 
bimself  only  escaped  the  guillotine  on  account  of  his  services  being  absolutely  indispen- 
satile.  After  he  had  founded  the  eeok  polyteehni^e,  he  was  sent  by  the  mrectory  to- 
Italy,  and  intrusted  with  the  transport  of  me  artistic  spoils  of  the  republlcau  armiea.. 
Here  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Bonaparte,  whom  he  foUowed  to  Egypt.  H» 
now  undertook  the  mfuiagement  of  the  Egyptian  institute.  During  the  expedition  to 
Syria,  be  performoi  the  greatest  services  to  tlie  government  established  at  Alexandria. 
On  bis  return  to  France,  ne  resumed  his  functions  as  professor  in  the  ecole  polytech- 
nique,  and,  though  his  reverence  for  Napoleon  continued  unabated,  be  hotly  opposed  bis- 
iristocratic  and  dynastic  views.   The  title  of  comte  de  PSluse  (Felusium)  was  conferred 


eiamelru  det  Surfaeu  du\etdu2  Digri  (4th  edit  Paris,  18W).  Bee  DupIn'a  Eaaai  IB*- 
taHgne  $ur  let  Ameu  «f  te$  Tramux  Seieht^figiiea  d»  Jfonge  (Pans,  1819).  ' 

MOHABTS'.  a  city  of  India,  capital  of  «  district  of  the  same  name,  la  ritiiated  on  the 
rij^t  bank  of  the  Ganges,  80  m.  w.n.w,  of  Bhagulpur.  It  is  a  large  and  thriTlng  town, 
and  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  bardware  and  fire-arms,  which,  however,  are  cc 
very  inferior  quality.  Owing  to  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  it  is  a  favorite  reddence  of 
invalided  milftaTymen  and  their  tonilies.  Pop.  '73,  69,0^.  The  disblcthasan  ares 
of  S,913  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  1,818,986.  Mongbyr  Is  on  the  Une  of  the  East  Indian  rail- 
way. 

MONGOLIA  O^ONGOLB,  ante),  "  the  country  of  the  Mongols,"  comprises  a  vast  eztent- 
of  territory  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Chii^ese  empire.  It  extends 
over  an  area  of  1,800,000  sq.m.,  between  lat.  87  and  54°  n.,  and  85°  and  126'  e.  loue.^ 
and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Siberia,  e.  by  Mantchooria,  s.  by  China  proper,  and'w.  oy 
e.  Tiu'kistan  and  Dzungari;  pop.  3,600,000,  of  whom  600,000  are  Chinese.  It  is  mom 
than  1700  m.  in  length;  its  width,  from  n.  to  a.,  varying  between  600  and  1000  milesL 
For  the  most  part  it  &  a  high  table-laod,  8,000  ft  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea,  arid,  with- 
out runninff  water,  and  without  important  vegetation.  The  central  portion  is  tbe  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  extendmg  s.w.  and  n.e.,  from  the  boundary-line  of  the  province  oT 
Eansu  to  the  Dalai  Nor,  near  the  boundary  of  Dauria,  having  an  average  width  of  200- 
miles.  This  is  tbe  worst  ]>art  of  tlie  country,  tbe  surface  being  covered  with  sand  ao^ 
Blones,  and  tbe  vegetation  scanty  and  occasional.  Vast  tracts  are  level;  but,  at  great- 
distances  from  each  other,  there  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  Tbe  entire  region  »■ 
desdtiite  of  trees,  and  tbe  water,  which  is  only  found  at  some  distance  below  tbe  surface 
fe  brackish.  South-east  of  the  Gobi  extends  a  more  elevated  and  uneven  country,  termi- 
nating  io  a  mountain  range  of  considerable  height.  This  range,  tbe  Alatiban  or  Ho-Ian|^ 
Sban,  begins  near  the  most  southern  point  of  Mongolia,  near  the  banks  of  tbe  river 
Hoang-ho,  and  extends  northward  along  tliat  river  nearly  400  miles.  Near  42°  n.  lat.  it 
tnms  abruptly  to  the  e.,  forming  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  continues  in  this  directi(aB> 
about  600  m.,  being  now  under  the  name  of  Inslian.  It  finally  proceeds  in  a  n.e.  direc- 
tion from  43°  to  66  .  Its  highest  point  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  16,000  ft  abors- 
tbe  sea.  The  countiy  skirting  this  range  is  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  is  only  used  a»- 
pisture-grouod.  SouUi  of  the  iDshan  mountiuns  there  are  fertile  valleys  and  mountains; 
partly  wooded.  To  the  e.,  and  extending  to  the  Yellow  sea,  is  a  narrow  tract  of  fertfltt: 
land.  Ajxd  southward,  again,  the  country  contains  numerous  meadows  clothed  with  ricb^ 
grass,  where  agriculture  has  been  introduced  by  tbe  Chinese,  who  send  thither  crhninaEB 
who  have  been  condemned  to  transportation.  Ttie  most  eoulbem  district  is  the  haunt  - 
of  wild  animals,  including  tigers  and  leopards,  and  is  tbe  bunting-ground  of  tbe  ChineseL 
It  coDtaios  the  palace  of  Ichol,  which  was  described  by  sir  George  Staunton.  The 
country  which  extends  along  the  n.w.  side  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  is  little  known,  with  thft 
exception  of  the  e.  part,  which  is  traversed  by  the  caravan  road  from  Eincbta  in  Biberl» 
to  Kualgan  in  China.  Here  the  surface  of  tbe  country  is  frequently  broken  by  bills  sad 
isolated  ridges;  but  the  intervening  level  tracts  contain  rich  pasture-ground.  It  is. 
mostly  well  watered,  but  wood  is  scarce.  In  advancing  northward  tbe  bills  are  higher^ 
and  the  vallevB,  or  intervening  tracts,  grow  narrower,  till  near  the  1)0  undnry -line  between 
Mongolia  and  Siberia  the  country  rises  into  nrtountains,  which  run  in  a  conlinuoas  chaiiv 
and  are  a  portion  of  the  Altai  mountains.  Here  originate  tbe  principal  rivers  of  Mon- 
golia, tbe  Seleoga  and  its  Duuierous  upper  branches;  tbe  Kerlon  and  the  Onon,  whicb^ 
by  their  uaion,  form  the  Amur.  Tliia  country  is  rich  when  compared  with  the  other- 
parts  of  Mongolia.  Tbe  western  part  of  Mongolia  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  rangct. 
which,  near  its  w.  extremity,  is  connected  with  the  Altai  mountains  not  far  from  tbe  e:. 
bank  of  the  Irtish.  That  portion  of  the  country  which  lies  s,  of  this  range  seems  to  par- 
lake  largely  of  the  nature  of  tbe  Gobi,  extending  mostly  in  sterile  plains.  The  Irtish  im- 
tbe  largeit  river  in  this  country,  and  mna  about  160  m.  before  it  nils  into  lake  Zalma. 
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The  climate  of  the  whole  of  Mongolia  is  generally  cold,  though  it  is  subject  to  suddea 
dumges,  and  in  summer  is  insupportable  hot.  The  Bnow-fall,  however,  is  very  ligbt. 
The  wealth  of  the  Mongols  consists  in  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  (on  the  more  hilly 
tracts),  camelsy  horses,  and  sheep.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  including  hues,  ante- 
lopes, wild  asses,  foxes,  deer,  sables,  squirrels,  and  mannota  Water-fowl  are  plentiful 
in  the  lakes  which  abound  in  the  n.w.  part.  The  wolves  are  numerous  and  savage. 
attiu:king  even  the  shepherds  in  preference  to  the  sheep:  there  are  also  the  brown  and 
black  bear,  the  yak,  and  the  ounce.  The  double-humped  or  Bactrian  camel  is  domesti- 
cated for  its  milk.  It  Is  remarked  that  in  the  southern  portion,  where  the  Chinese  prac- 
tice agriculture,  the  temperature  has  risen  with  the  progress  of  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  that  gram  la  now  grown  there,  and  ripens  readily,  which  could  not  foimerly  be  colU- 
▼ated  on  account  of  the  cold.  The  Mongols  are  gnoiBTally  nomadic,  and  live  in  tents. 
They  have  sometimes  been  curiously  confonnded  with  the  Tartan,  and  Mongolia  is 
called  Tartary  on  many  old  maps.  No  two  nations  could  physically  be  more  distinct, 
though  both  are  addicted  to  the  same  nomadic  mode  of  life.  Tbe  Tartars  belong  to  the 
Turki  race,  from  whom  the  European  Turks  are  descended.  The  Mongol  race,  which  is 
far  more  numerous  than  the  Tartar,  is  dispersed  over  almost  all  the  eastern  countries 
of  Asia,  but  it  is  to  the  restless  hordes  of  middle  A^a.  and  to  the  Bnriates,  Bashkirs, 
Kalmucks,  and  other  roving  tribes  tiiat  the  name  of  Mongols  is  chl^y  restricted. 

MWOOLt,  the  name  of  a  nummniB  and  widely  spread  branch  of  tbe  human  fiunlly — 
Ihe  second  in  the  classiflcation  of  Biumenbach,  and  corresponding  in  almost  every  respect 
with  the  branch  designated  as  Turanian  by  more  recent  ethnologisu.  See  Turakiaks. 
Under  the  designation  of  Mongols  are  included  not  only  the  Moa^ols  proper,  but  the 
Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  Thibetans,  Tartars  of  all  kinds,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Japanese, 
Esquimaux,  Samoieds,  Finns,  Lapps,  Turks,  and  even  Magyars.  Collectively,  they  are 
the  great  nomadic  people  of  tbe  eulb,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aryans,  Semites,  and 
ilamites;  and  are  iaa  same  who,  in  remote  antiquity,  founded  wliat  is  called  the 
'"Median  empire"  in  lower  Ckaldea,  an  empire,  according  to  Rawlioson,  that  flourished 
«nd  fell  between  about  34S8  and  2234  b.c.  ;  that  is,  before  Nineveh  became  known  as  a 
^reat  city.  Thus  early  did  some  of  these  nomadic  tribes,  forsaking  their  original  pas- 
toral habits,  assume  the  character  of  a  nation.  Another  great  offshoot  from  this  stock 
founded  an  empire  in  China,  the  eariiest  date  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  but 
which  certainly  bad  reached  a  state  of  hi^h  civilization  at  least  3000  vears  b.c.  In 
-early  Greek  history  they  figure  as  Scythians,  and  ia  late  Roman,  as  Huns,  curving 
terror  and  desolation  over  the  civilized  world.  In  the  middle  ages  tbey  appear  as  Mon- 
.gols,  Tartars,  and  Turks.  In  the  beginning  of  tlie  18th  c,,  Oenghis-Khan(q.v.),  origj- 
oally  the  chief  of  a  small  Mongol  horde,  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  central  and 
•eastern  Asia  His  sons  and  grandsons  were  equally  successful,  and  in  1340-41,  the 
Mongol  empire  extended  from  the  sen-board  of  China  to  tbe  frontiera  of  Germany  and 
Poland,  including  Russia  and  Hungaria.  and  the  whole  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of 
Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  India,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  states,  and  northern  Siberia.  This  vast 
empire  soon  broke  up  into  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms,  from  one  of  which, 
TSirkistan,  arose  another  tide  of  Mongol  invadon  under  the  gmdance  of  Timour  or  Tamer- 
lane, who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  c,  reduced  Turkistan.  Persia,  Hindustan,  Aria 
Minor,  and  Georgia  under  his  sway,  and  broke,  for  a  time,  the  Turkish  power.  On 
the  death  of  his  son  Shah  Rokh,  tbe  Mongol  empire  was  subdivided,  and  finally 
atbsorbed  by  the  Persians  and  UsbekB,  but  an  off!>boot  of  Tlmour's  family  founded,  in 
the  16th  c,  tbe  great  Mogul  empire  of  Delhi.  After  tbe  decline  of  Timour's  empire  the 
'Turkish  branch  maintained  the  glory  of  the  race,  and  spread  terror  to  the  very  heart  of 
western  Europe.  In  the  9th  c.  the  Magyars,  a  tribe  of  Ugrians,  also  of  Mongol  extrac- 
tion, under  tbelr  leader  Arpad,  established  themselves  in  Hungary,  wliere,  in  process  of 
time,  they  became  converted  to  Christianity,  and  founded  a  kingdom  ftunow  in  Euro- 
pean history.    See  Tubes  and  Hungart. 

Tbe  physical  characteristics  of  the  Mongols  in  their  primitive  state  tire  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Latham  in  his  Descriptive  Bkhiu^ogy:  "Tbe  face  of  the  Mongolian  is  brood  and 
flat.  This  is  because  tbe  cheek-bones  stand  out  laterally,  and  the  nasal  bones  are 
depressetl.  Tbe  cheek-bones  stand  out  lateraUy.  They  are  not  merely  projecting,  for 
this  they  might  I>e  without  giving  much  breadth  to  the  face,  inasmuch  as  they  miebt 

stand  forward  The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  great,  the  eyes  Uiranselvee  being 

«bllque,  and  their  carunculss  being  concealed.  The  eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imper- 
fect arch,  black  and  scanty.  The  iris  is  dark,  the  cornea  yellow.  Tbe  complexion  is 
tawnr,  the  stature  low.  The  can  are  large,  standing  out  from  tlie  head;  the  lips  thick 
and  nesby  rather  than  thin,  the  teeth  somewhat  oblique  in  their  insertion,  the  fore- 
head low  and  flat,  and  tbe  hair  lank  and  thin."  Of  course,  such  a  description  as  this 
^^not  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Mongol  origin,  such  as 
4he  Turks  and  Magyars,  especially  tlie  latter,  wlio  in  phy^cal  appearance  dl^w  but  little. 
If  at  alt.  from  other  European  nations. 

In  religion,  the  Mongols  are,  for  Uie  most  part,  Buddhists.  There  are  among  than. 
Iiowever,  according  to  tbe  different  countries  in  which  tliey  reside,  various  other  relig- 
ions,  as  Confucianism.  Taouism.  fire-worship,  paganism  of  different  kinds,  M<4iammed- 
anism,  and  Obristianity.  Tbe  Mongol  languages,  which  are  very  numoons,  are  described 
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by  Dr.  Latham  as  beiog  "aptotic  and  agglutiDate,  rarely  with  true  amalgamate  Inflec- 
tion." In  1850,  according  to  an  estimate  formed  by  prof.  DietericL  the  Mongola  of  all 
kind»  amounted  in  number  to  as  many  as  638,000,000,  or  about  half  of  the  human  race. 

HONOOUS.    Bee  Icbhsuuok,  ante. 

HONHKGAN  ISLAND,  oft  the  coast  of  Hancock,  co.,  Maine.  Pop.  145.  The  first 
■account  of  it  is  by  capt.  John  Smith.   It  has  a  stone  light-house. 

XOHXMIA'CEJB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  opposite  leaves  destitute  of  stipules;  the  bark  and  leares  having  an  aromatic  fra- 
srance.  The  flowers  are  unisexual.  The  perianth  is  somewhat  glolx»e,  divided  at  ihe 
border  sometimes  into  more  rows  than  one.  The  stamens  are  numerous,  and  arice  from 
and  coTflr  the  whole  Interior  of  Uie  tube  of  the  perianth.  There  are  sereral  OTaries,  each 
with  one  oTule.  The  fruit  conBista  of  seTeral  achsenla,  inclosed  within  the  enlarged  calvx. 
There  are  about  40  known  species,  natives  chiefly  of  South  America.  A  few  are  found  la 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  fruit  of  the  Boldu  {^eldoa  fragrant),  a  shrub  or  nnaU 
tree,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  eaten.  It  is  a  little  drupe,  about  the  size  of  a  currant,  extremely 
fragrant  when  dried. 

MONITA  SECRETA  SocilCTATis  Jssn,  secret  instructions  for  the  Jesuitic  order, 
in  a  volume  first  published  at  Cracow,  1612,  in  Latin  from  the  Spanish,  by  an  unluiown 
«ditor.  It  was  then  and  afterwards  regarded  by  scholars  as  the  work  of  Claude  Acqua- 
viva,  the  general  of  the  order,  exercising  over  it  complete  control,  and  esteemed  the  ablest 
and  DKHt  profound  politician  of  his  time.  He  did  notliiug  to  prove  the  book  a  for- 
xeiy,  and,  so  far  as  known,  ^d  not  deny  that  he  was  the  author.  It  continued  unmo- 
leated  until  his  death.  In  1S15  a  conunission  was  appointed  to  search  out  the  author, 
but  none  was  found.  In  the  following  year  the  book  was  placed  in  the  Index.  In 
1633  Casper  Schoppe,  a  Qerman  scholar,  published  an  account  of  a  book  which  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  same  as  the  Mtmita  Ptivata,  but 
bad  been  obtained  from  a  source  independent  of  the  flrst.  In  the  British  museum  there 
is  a  volume  printed  at  Venice  iu  1698,  which  contains  on  several  manuscript  leaves,  in 
writing  of  an  ancient  date,  the  whole  of  the  MonUa  Seereta.  In  1658,  during  Crom- 
well's administration,  an  edition  of  the  book  was  printed  in  England.  On  the  continent 
a  French  version  was  printed  in  1061,  and  a  second  edition  of  Bchopp's  book  in  1668. 
In  1600  Henry  Compton,  canon  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  published  an  edition  found  in 
MS.  in  a  Jesuit's  closet  after  his  death,  thus  supplyins  an  additional  copy  independent 
of  all  the  others.  In  1718  Henri  de  St.  Ignace  published  the  Monita  Seereta  in  an 
appendix  to  his  work  on  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  order.  This  passed  through 
four  editions.  In  1717  the  book  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1737  at  Cologne. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1778  several  MSS.  were  found  In  their  colleges 
and  other  resorts.  In  1783  a  MS.  found  in  Rome  was  printed  tliere,  as  was  thou^t 
by  the  editor,  for  Oie  flrst  time.  In  18S1  an  edition  was  published  at  Princeton,  K.  J., 
and  in  1844  it  was  reprinted  at  New  York.  In  the  17tb  c.  Dr.  Johann  Gerhard 
referred  to  the  book  as  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  his  opinion  was  indorsed  by  nearly 
all  Protestant*  church  historians.  M.  Oachard,  a  man  m  great  learning  and  sagacity, 
whose  critical  investigations  Prescott  and  Motiey  highly  esteemed,  says  that  at  the  sup- 
preseion  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  the  Netherlands  there  were  discovered  in  one  of  their 
coUegee  some  of  their  most  important  papera,  among  which  were  the  JfendCa  Seereta; 
that  a  translation  of  the  book  was  made  by  order  of  government,  and  still  exists  in  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom.  This,  he  testifies,  differs  in  nothing  that  is  material  from  that 
which  has  been  made  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eminent  church  historian  Giese- 
ler  decided  a^nst  the  genuineness  of  the  book;  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  article  on  the 
Jesuits,  contamed  in  the  oth  edition  of  the  Eneydopotdia  BiitanrUea,  says  that  the  MonUa 
ia  believed  to  be  a  spurious  production ;  and  prof.  Schem,  in  the  Bibitcai  Oyelopadia  of 
HcClintock  and  Strong,  says  that  the  book  was  not  written  by  a  Jesuit,  but  is  a  satire. 

MONITEAU,  a  co.  in  central  Missouri,  bounded  n.e.  by  the  Missouri  river;  drained 

Saline,  Moniteau,  and  Moreau  creeks;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  80,  14,349 — 18,376  of  Amer- 
ican birth.   It  is  intersected  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  railrond,  and  by  a  branch  of  the 

Louis,  Kansas  and  Northern.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  broken ;  in  great  part  covered 
with  valuable  forests.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  staples.  Iron,  lead, 
bituminous  coal,  and  several  varieties  of  limestone,  used  as  building  material,  are  found. 
There  are  several  flourishing  towns.   Co.  seat,  C^fomia. 

KOIXTBUS,  Le,  a  celebrated  French  journal,  started  by  the  publisher,  Charles 
-Joseph  Panckoucke,  May  5,  1789,  under  the  title  of  the  QaeeUe  National,  ou  le  Mbni- 
tear  Univertet.  After  the  crisis  of  Aug.  10,  1702,  its  importance  as  a  dailv  register  of 
the  events  which  occurred  during  the  dark  days  of  tiie  revolution,  immensely  Increased. 
Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  phenomena  of  the  reign  of  terror, 
ahould  consult  Thuan-Orandville's  Octette  JfdtiomUe,  ou  U  MtmiteuT  Unioend,  eommencS 
U  SA  Mai,  1789,  prkidS  if  utm  In^vduction  hieteri^  eantenant  u»  AbrSoi  dee  aiteiem 
Staie  giniravT.  dee  AttembtSee  dea  NotabUe.  et  de»  pnncipaiur  Echtementa  gm  ont  ameni  la 
Mfwtaiion  (1796).  In  1800,  it  altered  its  form  so  far  as  to  divide  itself  into  two  halves, 
of  which  tiw  first  contained  the  aete*  du  goutemement.  This  change  imparted  to  the 
Joamal  something  of  an  official  character.  After  Jan.  1, 1811,  it  dropped  the  title  of 
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Oascette- NcUionale,  retaining  only  that  ot  Mimiteur  Vmverael.  After  the  restoration.  It 
became  the  government  organ,  which  it  continued  to  be  until  1669,  when  its  official 
conncctioo  was  discontinued. 

XOHITOB,  a  name  given  to  many  species  of  saurian  reptiles,  nearly  allied  to  the  true 
lizards,  from  which  they  differ  in  having  no  teeth  on  the  palate.  Among  them  are  some 
of  large  size,  the  largest  of  existing  eauriaiis  exceni  those  of  the  crocraile  tribe.  The 
tail  of  the  greater  number  is  laterally  compressed,  the  better  to  adapt  them  to  aquatic 
habits.  Thev  receive  the  name  monitor  from  a  notion  that  they  give  warning  by  a 
liis.siiig  souDu  of  the  approach  of  a  crocodile  or  alligator.  For  the  same  reason,  some  of 
tlie  American  species  receive  the  French  name  muvegarde.  Those  of  the  old  world 
form  the  family  vwnitorUlm,  and  those  of  America  the  fiirally  teiida  of  some  naturalists, 
Tbei  e  are  several  genera  of  both. — The  Momitor  or  Varan  of  tiib  Nii-e  {M.  NUotieuty 
is  of  a  rather  sicimer  form,  and  has  a  long  tail.  It  is  olive  gray,  mottled  with  black. 
It  attMns  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet.  Crocodiles'  eggs  form  part  of  its  food.  The 
Tequsxin  {t£ius  Tegiiexin)  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  Is  of  Mmilar  size.  It  pren  on  aquatic 
animals.  Other  large  species  are  plentiful  in  almost  all  tropical  countiieQ,  They  are- 
powerful  animals,  have  strong  teeth,  and  defend  themselves  vigorously  If  attacked. 
Some  comparatively  small  species,  feeding  chiefly  on  insects,  are  found  Id  dry  situations. 
Borne  of  the  large  South  American  species  are  used  for  food. 

XOHITOB.   See  Tttrrbt-Shif. 

KOHITO'BIAI  flT8T£lC,or  Mutual  Ikbthuction.  It  first  occurred  to  Dr.  Bell  (q.  v.), 
when  superintendent  of  the  orphan  hospital,  Madras,  in  1706,  to  make  use  of  the  more 
advanced  boys  in  the  school  to  instruct  the  younger  pupils.  These  youthftil  teachers 
were  called  monitors.  The  method  was  eiigerly  adopted  by  Jc^eph  Lancaster  (o.v.y 
who,  in  the  first  years  of  this  century,  did  so  much  for  the  extension  of  popular  educa- 
tiou;  and  from  him  and  the  origiuator,  the  system  was  called  indifferently  the  Madras- 
and  Ilie  Lancastrian,  as  well  as  the  monitorial  or  mutual  system.  The  monitonal 
system  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a  method  of  teaching;  it  is  simply  a  method  of 
organiung  bchools,  and  of  providing  tlie  necessary  teaching  power.  At  a  time  when 
the  whole  question  of  primary  education  was  in  ito  infancv,  the  state  refusing  to  pro- 
mote It  on  the  ground  that  it  was  dangerous  to  society,  and  the  public  little  disposed  to 
contribute  towards  its  oxtcuBion,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  a  system  should  be 
adopted  which  should  reaimmend  Itself  as  at  once  effectual  and  economical.  It  was 
manifest  that  even  with  the  most  skillful  arrangement  of  classes,  a  single  teacher  could 
not  undertake  the  tuition  of  more  than  80  or  90  pupils;  while,  by  the  judicious  employ- 
ment of  the  cleverer  boj's  under  the  genersl  direction  of  the  master,  the  school  might  be 
made  almost  self-working,  and  SOO  or  400  children  taught  where  there  was  only  one 
adult  superintendent.  The  novelty  and  economy  of  this  plan,  and  we  mar  add  also,  ita 
temporary  bucccbs,  gained  for  it  a  large  and  enthusiastic  support  both  in  Britain  and  in 
Germany.  But  the  importance  of  the  system  as  an  educational  agency  was  universally 
overrated,  for  although  it  is  to  be  admitted  that,  under  nn  able  and  enthusiastic  roaster, 
boys  may  be  in-spircd  to  teach  well  all  technical  and  rote  subjecis  (ai/for  example,  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  under  Dr.  Pillaos  of  the  Edmburgh  high  school),  yet  it  ia 
manifest  that  children  so  instructed  are  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  educated.  Their 
monitor  necessarily  lacks  the  maturity  of  mind  which  is  indispensable  to  the  instructor, 
whose  business  It  Is  to  arouse  in  the  child  those  mental  operations  which  have  taken 
place  within  himself,  and  so  lead  him  tn  nn  intelli^nt  and  rational  grasp  of  intellectual 
and  morni  and  iihysical  truths.  No  amount  of  private  instruction  from  the  master,  no 
enthusiasm  could  ever  enable  a  boy  to  do  this,  and  consequently  the  system  broke  down, 
after  having  done  its  work  by  being  the  engine  whereby  a  large  interest  was  stirred  up 
in  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  whereby  the  requisites  of  a  primary  teacher  were 
brought  into  view.  The  reaction  against  the  ^stem,  however,  was  not  so  violent  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  Holland  or  France,  as  in  Germany.  In  England,  the  monitorial 
system  was  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  the  master  the  aid  of  the  more  clever 
boys  in  leat^ing  rote  subjects,  in  revising  lessons,  keeping  registers,  and  supervising  the 
work  of  those  classes  not  directly  under  the  master's  tuition.  In  this  way  were  afforded 
the  means  of  training  for  the  teaching  profession  boys  who  seemed  fitted  by  natural 
endowment  for  the  work.  Hence  the  prevalent  employiaent  in  this  country  of  paid 
monitors  and  pupil  teachers  (male  and  female),  who  arc  regularly  apprenticed  to  school- 
managers  and  teachers,  and  go  forward  to  be  trained  in  the  normal  schools  now  so 
numerous, 

MONK.    See  MoNACHisM ;  Monabtkrt;  ante. 

KONK,  Georgb,  duke  of  Albemarle,  was  the  son  of  sir  Thomas  Monk  of  Potheridge, 
In  Devonshire,  and  was  born  at  his  father's  residence,  Dec,  6,  1608.  He  spent  Bome  of 
his  earlier  years  in  the  service  of  Holland,  returned  to  England  when  aboat  the  of 
80,  and  served  In  the  king's  army  against  the  Scots  fai  16^,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieut.- 
cot  On  tbebreakingout  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  in  1642,  he  was  appointed  col.  of  lord  Lei- 
cester's troops,  sent  to  crush  it.  When  the  civil  war  began,  these  troops  were  recalled, 
and  Monk  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  being  supposed  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  parlia- 
ment, bnt  was  soon  after  released.  In  1664  be  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax^ 
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and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  from  which  be  was  libented,  after  two  ycBis,  on  hisswear- 
iag  the  Covenant.  Clarendon  hints  that  he  sold  hlnuelf  for  money.  He  was  now 
intrusted  with  tiie  comroaDd  in  ibe  n.  of  IrelMid.  Cromwell  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
mUttary  talents,  and  made  himhi8lieut.gen.and  commandant  of  artillery;  and  the  service 
which  he  rendered  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  so  great,  Uist  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
chief  commaud  in  Scothind.  In  1653,  he  was  joined  with  admiral  Blake  in  an  expedition 
nsainst  the  Dutch,  and  with  his  divisiun  of  the  fleet,  coDsisting  of  100  ships,  defeated 
admiral  Van  Tromp  off  Nicuwpoort,  and  fought  another  battle  with  liLni  off  Katwijk,  in 
which  the  victoiy  was  doubtful,  but  Van  Tromp  lost  his  life.  In  April  1654,  Cromwell 
sent  him  to  Scotland  as  governor,  in  which  oifflcult  office  he  conducted  himself  with, 
vigor,  moderation,  and  equity.  Even  the  highlands,  those  immemorial  "sanctuaries  of 
plunder,"  as  Guizot  calls  them,  were  reduced  to  order.  Ills  principal  residence  was  I)al> 
katb,  where  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  gardening,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  When, 
after  Cromwell's  defllh,  be  saw  everything  in  confusion,  and  felt  his  own  position  peril- 
ous, he  crossed  the  English  border,  Jan.  I,  1660,  with  6,000  men,  united  his  troops  with 
those  which  Fairfax  had  collected  for  Charles  II.,  and  entered  London  unopposed, 
atthough  as  yet  he  kept  bis  views  profoundly  secret.  His  powers  of  disuimulaiion  and 
tvticenoe  were  Immense.  Everybody  felt  that  the  decision  lay  with  "Old  George," 
as  his  soldiers  used  to  call  him;  every  party  courted  him;  he  was  even  offered  the  protec- 
torate; but  while  be  offended  noboay,  he  declined  to  connect  himself  with  any  of  the 
sectaries,  and  waited  patiently  the  course  of  events.    His  own  wish  (though  it  did  not 

E>roceed  from  any  very  bigh-mioded  moUve)  was  to  bring  back  llie  Stuurts;  and  before 
ong,  he  saw  that  the  nation  in  general  was  thoroughly  with  him.  On  the  31tit  of  Feb. 
he  called  tt^ether  the  remaining  membeis  of  the  parliament  wliich  had  been  violently 
driven  out  13  years  before,  and  Charles  IL  was  presently  recalled.  Monk  was  now  made 
duke  of  Albemarie,  loaded  with  honors,  and  intrusted  with  the  hifdiest  oflBces  in  the 
state.  But  be  soon  retired  from  political  affairs.  In  1666,  when  the  plague  ravaged 
London,  dnd  every  one  fled  that  could,  "  Old  George,"  as  governor  of  the  city,  bravely 
stuck  to  his  post,  and  did  what  he  could  to  allay  the  terror  and  confusion  Next  year, 
he  was  employed  as  second  in  command  of  the  fleet  sent  under  the  duke  of  York  against 
the  Dutch;  and  was  defeated  by  Von  Ruyter  in  a  sea-flght  off  Dunkirk,  but  soon  after 
gained  a  bloody  victory  over  him  off  North  Foreland.  He  died  Jan.  8,  1670.  Guizot 
describes  him  as  a  "  man  capable  of  great  things,  tbourii  he  had  no  neatness  of  soul." 
Bee  Ouizot's  Monk,  Chute  de  la  RgpubUque,  Skinner's  iiffl  of  JfonA,  Hallam'a  Gonttiiii' 
UotuU  Hittsry,  and  Macaulay's  HUAary  of  Enffland. 

KOV£ET,  Simia,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  mammalia,  of  the  Linneean  order  primate$,  and 
of  Cuvier's  order  ouadrumaTta,  now  constituting  the  family  aimiadm.  The  word  monkey 
was  formerly  of  almost,  if  not  altogether,  tlie  same  signiflcation  with  ape  ;  but  the  name 
ape  is  now  more  generally  applied  to  tbose  simiada  which  have  no  tail  and  no  cbeek- 
pouches ;  the  name  monkey  to  those  which  have  cheek-pouches  and  long  tails,  prebensil» 
or  DOt  prehensile;  whilst  me  name  baboon  (q.v.)  Is  applied  to  creatures  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  both.  The  smaller  tailless  rimiadm  are,  however,  still  not  infrequently  spokea 
of  as  monkeys,  and  the  term  is  also  sometimes  used  to  comprehend  all  the  simiada. 

Of  alt  animals,  the  tmuadce  exhibit  the  greatest  resemblance  to  man,  both  in  their 
general  form  and  tbeir  anatomical  structure.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  some  of 
the  larger  apes.  In  none  of  them,  iiowever,  is  there  a  natural  adaptation  for  tlie  erect 
position  so  characteristic  of  man,  which  la  assumed  rarely,  and  in  general  only  by  cap- 
tive individuals,  as  the  result  of  training  and  constraint,  all  of  the  monkey  tribe  prefer- 
ring to  walk  on  four  feet  rather  than  on  two,  but  all  of  them  being  adapted  for  Hvine- 
chiefly  among  the  branches  of  trees,  or — according  to  ttte  habits  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  species — among  bushy  cli&,  where  they  make  use  of  the  four  extremities  for 
prehension,  as  bands.  Most  of  them  leap  from  branch  to  branch  with  wonderful  agility, 
and  some  also  swing  themselves  from  a  branch  by  their  long  prehensile  tail,  till  tbey  can 
seize  hold  of  another  branch.  The  thumb,  in  all  the  four  extremities,  is  opposable  to  the 
Angers,  which  are  long  and  flexible;  but  there  are  some  monkeys  whiebwant  the  thumb 
of  the  fore-ilmbs,  or  have  it  merely  rudimentary,  whilst  the  liiad-limbs  arc  always  fur- 
nished with  perfect  bands.  In  attempting  to  walk'  erect,  an  ape  necessarily  treads,  not 
on  the  soles,  but  on  the  sides  of  Its  feet,  miich  are  turned  inwards,  and  tbe  muscles  of 
the  legs  do  not  enable  it  to  maintain  an  erectposition  long  or  easily.  This  difficulty  Ib 
increased  by  the  way  in  which  the  bead  is  affixed  to  the  vertebral  column,  the  oecipitaX 
foramen  being  further  back  tban  in  man,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  head  is  thrown  for- 
ward. The  face  of  a  monkey  exhibits  a  p-otesque  resemblance  to  that  of  man;  but  the 
lower  forehead,  the  less  perfect  nose,  and  tlie  more  projecting  Jaws,  give  it  a  brutal  char- 
acter. The  dentition  of  monkeys  is  so  similar  to  that  of  man,  that  the  dental  formula 
for  Very  many  is  tbe  same,  although  many  otbers  have  an  additional  molar  on  each  side 
of  each  Jaw;  ont  in  many,  the  great  size  of  tlie  canine  teeth  is  &  marked  brutal  charac- 
terteic.  The  digestive  organs  arc  generally  very  similar  to  those  of  man,  but  In  some  of 
tbe  tinUadeB,  more  exclnsively  confined  to  ve.iretable  fond,  there  is  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  a  peculiar  and  very  complicat^-d  structure  of  the  stomach.  The  food  of  mon- 
keys consbts  cbiefly  of  friiits,  corn,  and  other  vegetable  suiMtances;  but  most  of  ttion 
also  cttch  wid  eat  bisects,  and  even  birds,  of  tbe  ej^  of  which  tbfsy  are  also  veiy  fond. 
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In  captivl^  they  learn  to  eat  and  drink  almost  evervtbing  that  ia  used  by  man,  and 
«bow  a  great  fondness  for  sweet  things,  and  for  alcoliolic  liauors.  The  skin  of  monkeys 
is  generally  covered  in  all  parts  withliair,  but  some  have  the  face  partially  naked,  and 
many  have  naked  callosities  on  the  buttocks.  Many  have  capacious  cheek-poucbes,  in 
which  they  stow  away  food  which  they  cannot  consume  wilh  sufficieat  expedition. 
They  are  mostly  gregarious,  although  to  this  there  are  some  exertions.  Many  of  the 
species  display  sUong  attachment  to  their  mates  and  to  tlieir  offspring.  One  or  two 
young  are  generally  produced  at  a  birth.  They  display  a  remarlublc  propensity  and 
tiUent  for  imitation ;  and  this,  with  their  extreme  agility,  their  carious  piying  disp«S(aoD, 
and  their  love  of  trick  or  mischief,  makes  them  very  amusing,  whether  in  a  wild  or  a 
captive  state.  Many  of  the  stories  told  of  monkeys  manifest  also  a  high  degree  of  iotel« 
ligence,  although  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  intelligence  of  any  of  the  species  exceeds  that 
of  the  dog  or  the  elephant.  Notwithstanding  their  resemblaoce  to  the  human  form,  their 
imitative  propensity,  and  their  intelligence,  none  of  the  monkeys  show  the  smallest 
capacity  for  imitating  the  human  voice;  and  their  "chattering"  is  very  unlike  articulate 
speech. 

The  species  of  this  family  are  very  numerous,  but  are  all  confined  to  the  warm  puts 
of  the  world;  AustnUia,  however,  and  the  South  Sea  islands  being  destitute  of  them. 
They  are  divided  into  a  number  of  genera,  some  of  which  belong  exclusively  to  particu- 
lar portions  of  tlie  world.  But  in  this  respect,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  the 
<li£Ferencc  between  those  of  the  old  world  and  those  of  America,  the  geographical  dis* 
tributlon  corresponding  with  the  division  of  the  family  into  two  principal  groups— tiiie 
monkeys  of  the  old  world  {OatarrMni  of  some  naturallstsX  to  which  alone  the  namn 
timiada  is  sometimes  restricted,  having  the  nostrils  separated  only  by  a  narrow  aeptum, 
and  the  t^l  wanting,  short,  or  long,  but  never  prehennle;  the  monkeys  of  the  new 
world  (IHatytThini),  the  family  etlma  of  some  naturalists,  having  the  nostrils  widely 
separated,  the  tail  always  long,  and  often  prehensile,  roost  of  them  naving  also  the  foui 
additional  molar  teeth  already  noticed,  which  none  of  the  monkeys  of  the  old  world 
ttossess;  but  none  of  them  having  cheek-pouches,  which  many  of  the  monkeys  of  the 
old.  world  have.  The  most  interesting  genera  and  species  ca  monkey  are  noticed  in 
separate  articles. 

jCOnST  POTB.  See  LBcriHiDAC&fi. 

XOmC^HOOO.  BeeAcoKTTB. 

KONK'B  SSUBABB.  BeeDocK. 

KOmoUTH,  a  maritime  co.  in  tbe  w.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Severn,  on  the  w.  by  Glamorgan,  and  on  the  e.  by  Gloucesteiisbire.  Area, 
868,889  acres.  Pop.  '71,  19fi,^.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Usk,  the  Wye  on  the  eastern 
border,  and  the  Rumney  on  the  western  border— all  of  which  flow  s.  into  tbe  eetuaiy  of 
the  Severn.  The  coast-line,  23  m.  in  length,  is  indented  only  at  the  moutii  of  Uie  Usk 
(which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  to  Newport),  and  at  tbe  mouth  of  the 
wye,  which  vessels  ascend  to  Chepstow.  The  surface  Is  elevated  In  the  n.  and  n.w.  (tbe 
Sugar-loaf  is  1856  ft.  high),  but  the  coast  districts,  comprising  (he  Wentloog  and  the 
Caldecot  levels,  are  low  and  rich,  and  are  protected  from  the  wasli  of  tbe  sea  by  sea-walls 
and  earthworks.  In  the  fertile  valleys  of  tbe  Usk  and  Wye,  wheat  is  the  principal  crop; 
but  in  the  less  favored  localities,  barley  and  oats  chiefly  are  grown.  Coal,  limestone, 
and  ironstone  abound  in  the  mineral  district  of  Monmouth,  in  the  n.w.  of  the  countiy. 
This  district,  comprising  89.000  acres,  abounds  in  collieries  and  ironworks,  and  is  a  per- 
fect  network  of  railways.  Honmduthwaa  a  Welsh  county  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  but  the  ancient  language  Is  now  heard  only  In  a  few  western  districts.  Th^ 
scenery  of  this  country  is  unusually  beautiful ;  and  in  no  part  of  England  are  to  be  found 
so  many  remains  of  feudal  castles  as  in  tbe  eastern  districts  of  this  county.  The  chief 
remains  are  Raglan,  Caldecot,  and  Chepstow  castles;  and  Llnntliony  and  Tintem 
abbeys  (q.v.).  Roman  antiquities  are  numerous.  The  county  sends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

MONMOUTH,  a  co.  in  e.  central  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  n.  by  Sandy  Hook  and  Raritan  bays;  drained  by  the  Neversink,  Shrewsbury,  Shark, 
and  Tom's  rivers,  and  intersected  by  ue  Central  New  Jersey.  New  Jersey  Southern,  and 
Freehold  and  Jamcsburg  Agricultuial  railroads;  aboutOOOsq.m.  ;pop.  'n),  55,535^—4.71? 
of  foreign  birth.  The  suruce  is  very  level,  sandy  near  the  sea,  but  fertile  in  the  inte- 
rior; potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  butter,  and  hay  are  the  staples;  of  potatoes,  the  annual  yield 
is  over  a  million  bu^els.  Long  Branch  (q.v.),  a  fashionable  watering  place.  Is  situated 
on  the  coast  of  this  county. 

XOH'MOVTH,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  market-town  of  England, 
capital  of  the  county  of  tbe  same  name,  stands,  amid  beautiful  scenery,  at  the  confluence 
of  tiie  Monnow  and,  the  Wye,  31  m.  w.s.w.  of  Gloucester,  Its  church,  dating  from  the 
14th  c,  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire.  Of  its  castle,  tiie  favorite  residence  of  John  of 
Oaiint,  flod  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Y.,  the  ruins  only  remain.  A  building,  said  to  be 
the  study  of  Qeoffry  of  Monmouth,  is  all  that  exists  of  the  Benedictine  monastery. 
Railways  connect  tlie  town  with  Newport  on  the  w.  and  Boas  on  the  e.  Iraiworb 
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cndOTing  a  aumber  at  woAmen,  are  In  (Hwration.  Pop.  (1871)  5, 870.  Monmouth  unites 
tIUi  Newport  and  Usk  in  sending  amemDer  to  parliament 

MONMOUTH,  a  city  In  niind&  at  the  Junction  of  tlie  Chicago,  Burtiogton  and 
Quincy,  andtbe  8t,  Lonis.  Bock  laUmd,  and  CSiicago  railroads;  pop.  '70,  4,663.  It  is 
the  count  J  seat  of  Warren  co. ,  in  a  fertile  agriculturu  region,  where  beds  of  bituminous 
coal  are  found.  It  is  15  m.  s.  w.  of  Galesburg,  36  m.  n.e.  of  Burliiigton,  Iowa,  and  47  m. 
8.  of  Rock  Island.  It  is  the  seat  of  Monmouth  college  (United  Presbyterian),  open  to 
botli  sexes,  organized  1853,  havinga  library  of  1850  vols. ;  also  of  the  theolo^cal  semin- 
ary of  the  northwest,  organized  1^,  having  a  library  of  2,443  volumes.  It  has  a  com- 
mercial college,  a  publiclibrary,  an  academy,  excellent  public  schools,  6  hotels,  8  national 
banks,  9  churches,  public  halls,  a  court-house,  and  a  fine  opera  house.  There  are  3 
newqMpers,  2  monthly  magazines  and  two  gridn  cleTators.  It  has  flour  and  planbg 
mills.  Its  leading  industnea  are  the  manufacture  of  agrtcultural  implemeuts,  woolen 
goods,  machinery,  files,  furniture  for  churches  and  schools,  carriages,  etc. 

KOniOVTH,  Jambb,  Duke  of,  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in 
1949.  Hia  mother,  Loi^  Walters,  according  to  Evelyn,  a  "  browne,  beautiful,  bolde,  but 
fnsi|)td  creature,"  came  to  England  with  her  son  in  1658,  during  the  commonwealth. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  treat^  as  though  she  ba4  been  the  kine^  wife,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower;  but  was  soon  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  where  she  died.  Charles 
sought  out  the  boy,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Lord  Crofts,  who  gave  him  liis 
own  name.  On  the  restoration,  Monmouth,  then  "Mr.  James  Crofts,"  came  to  England 
with  the  queen-dowager,  and  was  handsomely  lodged  at  Hampton  Court  and  Whitehall. 
These  honors  were,  in  after  years,  referred  to  by  his  followers  as  justifying  their  belief 
that  he  was  Indeed  the  king's  legitimate  son.  A  wealthy  heiress,  Anne,  daushter  of 
the  esA  of  Bucclench,  was  aelect^  for  his  wife;  and  before  be  had  completed  his  16^ 
year,  he  waa  married  to  her,  and  was  created  duke  of  Monmouth.  About  the  year  1670, 
raiaftesbnry  put  Monmouth  forward  as  the  bead  of  the  popular  party,  and  rival  of  the 
dnke  of  York  (afterward  James  II.).  At  the  period  of  Titus  Oates's  plot  (1678), 
rumors  that  the  "  Protestant  Duke  "  was  indeed  the  king's  legitimate  son  spread  far  and 
wide.  The  duke  of  York  was  comjwllod  to  quit  the  kingdom;  and  parliament  brought 
forward  a  bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  succession,  when  Charles  suddenly  dissolved 
H.  A  documOit  was  at  tne  same  time  issued  by  the  king,  solemnly  declanng  that  he 
hid  never  been  married  to  Lucy  Walters.  Monmouth  was  sent  into  Scotland,  in  1679, 
to  quell  the  rebellion.  He  defeated  tlie  Covenanters  at  Botbwell  Bridge;  but  his 
hnmani^  to  the  fleeing  and  wounded  was  bo  conspicuous,  and  his  recommendatiODs  to 
pardon  the  prisoners  was  so  urgent,  as  to  bring  upon  him  the  violent  censures  of  tlie 
UQg  and  Lauderdale.  He  thus  became  the  idol  of  the  English  Nonconformists.  The 
retuni  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  exile  of  Monmouth,  soon  followed.  In  Holland, 
he  allied  himself  to  tlie  leaders  of  the  Nonconformist  party,  exiled  like  himself;  and 
vheo  he  was  allowed  to  rotum  to  London,  he  was  reoeivra  with  such  demonBtrations  of 
joy,  that  Monmouth  fdt  that  he  was  the  people's  choice.  In  1680,  be  made  a  semi-royal 
proeress  through  the  w.  of  England,  with  the  design,  probably,  of  courting  the  Ncm- 
conformists,  woo  were  more  numerous  lliere  than  in  any  other  psrt  of  the  country, 
except  London  and  £^aex.  In  1682,  he  traversed  some  of  the  northern  counties.  The 
king  and  bis  brother  were  alarmed;  and  Monmouth  was  arrested  at  Stafford,  and  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace.  He  meanly  confessed  his  participation  in  the  Rye-House  plot, 
accusing  himself  and  others  of  a  design  to  seize  the  kmg's  person,  and  subvert  his 

Svemment  The  king  pardfmed  him,  on  his  solemn  promise  to  be  a  loyal  subject  to 
!  duke  of  York,  In  case  the  latter  should  survive  the  king.  In  1684,  Monmouth  fled 
(o  Antwerp,  and  remained  abroad  until  the  death  of  the  king,  when  he  resolved  to  em- 
bark for  England.  He  landed  (June  11,  1685)  at  Lyme-R«gis,  and  issued  a  manifesto 
declaring  James  to  be  a  murderer  and  usurper,  charging  him  with  introducing  popery 
and  arbitrn^  power,  and  asserting  his  own  legitimacy  and  right  by  blood  to  be  king  of 
Enriuid.  He  was  received  with  great  acclamationa  at  Taunton,  where  he.  was  pro- 
damied  as  James  II.  At  Frome.  he  heard  the  news  of  the  d^eat  <^  Argyle,  who,  at  the 
head  of  the  Srottish  exiles,  had  attempted  to  raise  an  insuTTectlon  In  Scotland.  Money 
and  men  were  now  abundiEtnt ;  but  arms  were  wanting,  and  thousands  went  home  for 
want  of  them.  On  July  6,  he  was  persuaded,  with  only  2,500  foot  and  600  horse,  to 
attack  the  kinc's  forces,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Faversham,  were 
encamped  at  Bcdgemoor,  near  Bridgewater.  Monmouth's  troops  were  unable  to  cross 
a  running  stream  or  wide  ditch  which  protected  the  camp,  and  were  mowed  down  by 
the  kin^s  artillery.  Their  ammunition  soon  failed;  and  Monmouth  having  set  a 
cowardly  example  of  flighty  ids  boops  were  slaughtered  like  sheep.  About  800  of 
Monmouth's  foltowers  felt  in  the  bat^;  but  1000  were  massacred  in  the  pursuit.  Mon- 
nionth  was  fmud  concealed  la  a  ditch,  and  was  brought  to  London.  He  made  the  most 
homiliatlog  submissions,  and  obtained  a  personal  interview  with  James.  "  He  clung," 
asya  M^caulay,  "  in  agonies  of  supplications  round  the  knees  of  the  stern  uncle  he  had 
vronged,  andT  tasted  a  bitterness  wor^^c  than  that  of  death,  the  bitterness  of  knowing 
that  he  had  humbled  himself  iu  vain."  Even  his  prayer  for  "  one  day  more,"  that  he 
mi^t  "goout  of  tiie  world  as  a  Christian  ought."  was  brutally  refused.  On  June  15,  he 
was  tnvuj^t  to  the  scaflbld,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill;  the  executioner  performing 


his  ofBce  so  unskillfully  that  five  blows  were  struck  before  the  head  was  severed.  The 
"Bloody  Assize"  afterwards  commeQCed  under  judge  Jeffreys,  wlien  Monmouth's 
adherents  paid  a  fearful  penalty  for  their  participation  in  his  rasn  and  ill-advised  rebel- 
lion. 

MONMOUTH,  Battle  op,  so-called,  though  Ihe  battle  occurred  at  Freehold,  N.  J., 
which  is  in  Monmbutli  co.,  and  which  point  sir  Henrv  Clinton  had  reached,  after  his 
evacuation  of  Pliilndelphla,  when  attacked  by  geu.  Washington's  little  army.  The  battle 
took  place  June  2S,  1778,  and  was  opened  by  gen.  Lee,  who  commanded  the  advance  of 
the  American  force,  numbering  about  4,000  men.  Lee's  attack  was  met  by  more  serious 
resistance  than  be  had  anticipated;  or,  probably,  his  raw  and  worn-out  volunteers,  who 
bad  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  were  in  no  condition 
to  fight  the  British  veterans.  A  rout  of  the  Americans  was  the  result,  and  they  full  back 
on  the  main  body,  which  was  commanded  by  Washington  in  person.  The  latter  was 
enraged  at  seeing  the  disorderly  retreat,  and  upbraided  Lee  in  the  most  violent  and  bitter 
manner.  He  then  took  command  himself,  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  a  sharp  enga^meut 
commenced.  The  American  force  was  advantageously  posted  on  a  height,  protected  by 
marshy  ground,  and  where  they  could  use  their  artillery  with  good  effect.  Lee  was  per- 
mitted  to  resume  command  m  his  men,  and  succeeded  in  holding  his  positiou  unti' 
oidered  at  last  to  retire,  which  he  did  in  good  order.  The  left  of  tlie  Americao  line  wa» 
commanded  by  lord  StirlinfQ  and  here  some  sharp  fighting  took  place,  the  Briti^  making 
strenuous  but  inadequate  efforts  to  turn  it.  Failing  io  this,  they  directed  their  attention 
to  the  American  right,  under  Qreene,  with  Wayne  posted  in  good  position  in  an  orchard, 
where  he  succeedwi  in  keeping  up  a  galling  Are  upon  the  enemy,  undercover  of  the 
trees.  "The  latter  made  every  effort  to  oust  the  Americans  from  this  position;  and  here 
col.  Moncton  fell  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers  while  making  an  attack.  It  becoming 
evident  to  the  British  commander  that  the  Americoiu  were  too  strongly  plac^  to  be 
dislodged,  he  ordered  bis  men  to  foil  back.  The  battle  ended  with  this  movement,  the 
Americans  not  being  strong  enough  to  follow  up  their  sli^t  advantage;  and  duiing  the 
uight  the  British  made  a  hurried  retreat,  undiscovered.  This  was  one  of  the  occadonB 
duriug  his  life  when  gen.  Washington  completely  lost  his  temper:  and  for  the  error  or 
tiowaraice  which  occasioned  this,  Lee  was  court-martialed,  and  his  command  was  taken 
from  him  for  one  year.  * 

MONNIER,  Hestbi  Bonatenturb,  b.  Paris.  1799;  educated  In  Paris,  and  taking  up 
the  pencil  and  pea  after  essaying  trade.  In  1833  his  pen-sketches  had  already  attracted 
much  attention,  and  he  increased  the  reputation  of  his  work  by  its  circulation  through 
the  then  new  art  of  lithography.  In  1^  he  illustrated  the  poems  of  B£ranger  and  the 
fables  of  La  Fontaine,  and  Increased  his  reputation  for  the  creation  of  character  types. 
After  becoming  famous  for  this  work,  he  began  to  write  laughable  mimtcries  of  humor- 
oas  scenes  !n  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  street,  of  which  his  works  published  in  1880, 
entitled  Seina  PopulaireB  and  Minwiret  de  Joseph  Prudkomme,  are  examples.  In  1831  he 
became  an  actor  at  the  tkedtre  de  VmideHlle,  where  his  orij^nal  humor  as  an  actor  made 
him  a  great  favorite,  excelling  particularly  in  the  representation  of  scenes  of  bis  own 
creation,  which  were  introduced  in  the  first  play  in  which  he  took  part,  entitled  Famillc 
Improvise.  His  ambition  was  soon  sated  with  success  as  an  actor,  and  his  pen  resumed 
work  on  comedies  that  needed  no  stage  to  enhance  their  effect,  and  which  have  become 
classic  among  the  French.  Among  theni  are:  Oh  Vogoffe  m  SoUande;  Lu Baurgeoia  dt 
Baria:  Roman  ehee  la  Fm-ture;  Le  Bcmheur  de  Vivre  aux  Ohamp*;  Peinirei  et  Bourgeois; 
and  Le3  MHamorphoiet  de  Chamomau,  several  of  which  are  adapted  to  the  stage. 

MONNIER,  Marc,  b.  in  Italy,  1828;  became  a  resident  of  Paris,  where  he  was  a 
student  of  history,  literature,  and  manners;  and  published  esteemed  works  boUi  in 
prose  and  verse.  Lately  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  de»  Debait. 
Among  his  Iiistorical  works  are:  La  Conquite  de  la  Sicilepar  lee  Saraeent,  ISii;  Pretett- 
anlism  en  J&anee,  1854;  L'Jtalie,  eateUe  la  Terre  da  Mortsf  1869;  Garibaldi,  Hietoire  de 
la  Conquete  de»  Deux  Sieiieg,  1861.  Of  works  of  another  character  are :  La  VieUe  FiUe;  La 
Tante  Jeanne;  Lea  Amours  Permiee.  Of  comedies  and  marionettes  are  Le  Sot  Babolein; 
Le  CuH  d'  Yvetot;  La  lAgne  Droite;  Mouche  du  Coclte;  and  AieuJC  de  Figaro.  A  volume 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  Paris  in  1871. 

MONO,  a  CO.  in  e.  California,  between  Nevada  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains; 
4,176  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,^—4,061  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  iireffular,  inter- 
sected by  nnmerons  mountain  offshoots  and  hills,  between  wliich  ore  arable  vallcrrs. 
Borne  of  the  plain  country  is  adapted  to  grazing.  Much  of  the  county  is  heavily  wooded 
with  spruce  and  pine.  Owen's  nver  flows  through  the  s.,  and  the  branches  of  Widker'a 
river  through  the  north.  Gold  and  silver  ore  found  in  paying  quantities  in  tlw  n.w. 
part.  Wheat  is  being  cultivated  with  socoess,  and  there  are  saw  and  quartz  mlUs.  Gap> 
Ital,  Bridgeport. 

M0N0CENTRI8  JAP0NICU3,  a  species  of  flsh  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Ohinese  and  Japanese  seas,  for  which  a  family,  monoeentrida,  and  a  genus  monoeentrvt, 
have  been  created.  It  belonra  to  the  order  tdeostie,  sub-order  acanutopteri.  It  has  a 
compressed,  somewhat  oblong  nody.  with  large  scales  in  the  form  of  osseous  plates:  eyes 
large  and  lateral;  teeth  viUiform,  both  on  jaws  and  palate  bones;  branchliB  luge;  dorsal 
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Ads  two,  first  one  very  BpiDy,  bavine  but  little  connecting  inembniDe;  the  second  donal 
fin  opposite  the  anal,  and  similar.  The  ventral  fins  each  have  a  single  strong  spine  and 
two  or  three  short  rays. 

HO'KOOHOXD,  an-  apparatus  constructed  to  exhibit  the  mathematical  proportions 
of  mitalcal  IntemlB.  Tt  consists  of  a  fiat  board  of  4  or  8  ft.  long,  better  16  ft. 
where  space  can  be  spared.  The  breadth  of  the  board  is  according  to  the  number  of 
the  strings,  wliich  are  from  2  to  6.  The  board  is  covered  with  tiue  wljitc  paper,  A. 
straight  line  is  drawn  from  end  to  end  below  each  striug,  and  cacli  line  is  accurately 
divided  into  the  diflereat  proportions  into  which  the  full  length  of  the  string,  as  a  fun- 
damental sound,  rtarraonically  divides  itself.  Sec  Harmonics.  The  string  is  fixed  at 
oue  end,  and  rests  on  a  bridge;  while  at  the  other  end,  where  it  also  rests  on  a  bridge,  it 
is  stretched  by  a  tuulng-peg,  or  by  a  weight.  The  sounds  from  the  atriags  arc  produced 
by  a  vloHu-bow.  The  monochora  is  chiefly  used  in  illustrating  acoustical  ezperimeuta 
in  the  proportion  of  intervals  and  teraperameat. 

XOSOCOTTLED'OVOTn  KiAHTB,  plants  in  which  tlie  embryo  has  one  and  only  one 
cotyledon  (q  t.).  The  cotyledon  in  tliisee  plants  varies  extremely  in  form,  and  is  often 
comparatively  of  great  size,  but  has  alWays  a  slit,  from  which,  as  genninalion  takes  place, 
the  gemmule  sprouts.  The  gemmule  in  elongatiugassumes  an  acuminati'd  shape.  Mouo- 
cotyledonous  plants  are  all  end(^nous  (q.v,);  except  the  dictyogens  (q.v.),  in  which  tlie 
endogeuous  structure  is  not  perfectly  exinbited.  Tliey  are  also  eN(io?7(tEfli  (Gr.  endon. 
within,  rhisa,  a  root);  that  is,  the  radicle  is  covered  with  a  cellular  sliealh,  and  gives  rise 
to  fibrils  similar  to  itself  in  structure.  The  leaves  are  generally  sheathing  at  the  base, 
and  there  embrace  the  stem;  they  also  generally  have  simple  parallel  nerves  connected 
by  cross  veins,  Ihe  leaves  of  dictyogens  alone  being  reticulated.  Tlie  number  of  the 
parts  of  tlic  flower  is  generally  8.  or  a  multiple  of  3.  The  floral  envelopes,  often  splen- 
did, as  in  lilies,  tulips,  etc.,  are  genenilly  united  as  a  perianth  (q.v.),  instead  of  forming 
a  distinct  calyx  and  corolla.  Tlie  principal  natural  orders  of  mouocotyledonous  plants 
are  grasses,  cypmieea,  palms,  orcluds,  scitamiTiea.  mvsacm,  lUiaeea,  aud  iridacea.  The 
general  appearance  of  monocotyledonous  plants  distinguishes  them  almost  as  perfectly  as 
any  stniciaral  characters. 

Of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  smallest  portion  consists  of 
monocotyledonous  plants,  both  acotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  plants  being  much 
more  abundant. 

MONOD,  Adolphe  Fkedbbic  Theoiwhe,  1802-56;  b.  Copenhagen.  His  father, 
Jean,  residing  in  Paris  as  pastor  of  a  French  Protcstunt  church,  the  son  was  educated  at 
the  college  Bonaparte,  Paris,  and  then  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Geneva, 
remaining  till  1824.  In  1825  he  visited  Italy,  and  prcaclied  to  a  small  Protestant  con- 
gregation at  Naples  until  1827,  Returning,  be  was  appointed  pastor  of  Lyons,  but,  his 
evangelical  and  earnest  preaching  being  disliked,  he  was  removed.  Bis  congregation 
then  met  in  a  private  room,  and  soon  in  a  spacious  chapel,  aud  at  the  end  of  30  years  tlie 
evan^lical  church  of  Lyons  bad  4  pastors,  many,  evangelists,  and  8  cliapels.  He  was 
appoioted  by  the  government  professor  of  theology  at  Montauban,  where  be  remained 
11  years.  While  filling  this  office  he  traveled  in  southern  France,  preaching  and  instruct- 
ing the  people,  who  were  attracted  by  the  power  of  his  discourses.  Thougti  holding  the 
views  01  bi3  brother  in  regard  to  the  divinity  of  Christy  he  remained  in  the  nation^ 
church,  and  in  1849  succeeded  his  brother  as  pastor  at  Paris,  being  appointed  by  the  con- 
sistoiy  of  Paris,  the  govemmeot  confirming  the  selection.  The  lar£^  oratoire  was  filled 
every  Sunday,  and  we  small  room  was  used  for  Bible  lessons,  many  preferriug  these  to 
his  greater  sermons.  In  1856  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down,  and  his  disease  pronotmced 
incurable.  He  was  a  man  of  ^reat  spiritual  power,  a  sympathizing  heart,  higply  culti- 
Tated  mind,  and  lofty  imagination.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher.  His  literary  worbs 
were  chiefly  sermons.  In  1844  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  of  68  pages,  i^ichare 
considered  very  valuable.  He  is  the  author  of  LueiU,  ou  la  Lecture  de  la  ^le;  La  Flemme; 
Saint  Fitul. 

MONOD,  Frederic  JoftL  Jean  GfiRABD,  17&4-1863;  b.  Monnaz,  canton  de  Vaud, 
Switzerland  ;  educated  at  Geneva;  entered  the  ministry  in  1820,  and  succeeded  bis  father 
as  pastor  of  the  national  Protestant  church  of  France  in  Paris.  He  esiablislied  in  1824 
the  Archives  du  ChruUani$me,  the  chief  organ  of  the  evangelical  French  Protestants,  and 
Mntinued  its  editor  until  his  death.  After  officiating  13  years  as  pastor  of  Uio  oiatoire, 
be  united  with  De  Gasparin  and  others  in  an  attempt  to  restore  a  rule  of  faith  in  the 
reformed  church  which  would  exclude  rationalists,  by  making  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  essential  to  membership.  Faihng  in  this,  they  left  the  national 
Protestant  church  in  1849,  and  organized  independent  congregations  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Free  evangelical  church  of  France.  Associated  with  Monod  were 
count  de  Gasparin,  E.  de  Presseus^,  and  pastor  Fisch.  The  influence  of  the  Free  church 
lus  been  so  greaX  that  the  majority  of  tlw  state  church  are  now  represented  to  be  evan- 
gelical. In  1858  Hoood  visited  the  United  States  to  interest  the  churches  here  in  their 
new  movement.  He  greatly  admired  American  institutions,  and  referred  to  this  country 
as  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  entire  separation  of  church  and  state.  During  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  he  ardently  espoused  the  side  of  the  naUonal  government,  and  was  one 
of  the  Qi^ginBtors  of  the  address  which  was  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  Protestant 
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Prencli  ministers,  declaring  that  "  the  triumph  of  the  rebellion  would  throw  back  for  a 
century  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization  and  of  humanity,  raise  the  hopes  of  the 
favorers  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  and  would  give  a  sad  blow  to  the  work  of  evan- 
gelical missions.'  The  address  produced  a  marked  change  of  opinion  towards  the 
United  States  not  only  in  France,  but  alao  in  England.  He  published  a  few  paoqihlela 
and  several  sermons,  but  most  of  his  writings  are  in  ^  Arehma  du  ChrManumt. 

KO'NODOF.    See  Narwhai^ 

XOHtE'CIOVS  (Or.  monot,  one,  and  oikion,  a  habitation),  the  term  used  in  botany  to 
describe  those  plants  which  have  the  male  and  female  ^rts  of  fructlflcatiou  {ftament  and 
pittils)  in  different  flowers,  but  upon  the  same  plant.  The  flowers  of  such  plants  are  also 
said  to  be  monceciouB.  Uonoecious  pluits  form  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Linmean  artificial 
system,  but  many  occasional  instances  of  moncecious  species  are  to  be  found  In  genem 
belonging  to  other  classes.  Honcecious  plants  often  have  the  flowers  in  catkins,  sorae- 
timea  the  male  flowers  only;  and  often  in  spikes,  the  male  flowers  sometimes  occupying 
the  upper,  and  sometimes  the  under  part  of  tlie  same  spike  with  the  female  flowers,  and 
sometimes  distinct  spikes  upon  the  same  plant.  Copimon  examples  of  monoecious  plants 
are  the  hop,  box,  birch,  beech,  alder,  oak,  and  hazel. 

■ONOOBAX  (Or.  monot,  alone,  and  gramma,  letter),  a  character  composed  of  two  or 
more  letters  of  the  alphabet,  often  interfaced  with  other  lines,  and  used  as  a  cipher  or 
abbreviation  of  a  name.  A  perfect  monogram  is  one  in  which  all  the  letters  of  the  word 
are  to  be  traced.  The  use  of  monograms  oegao  at  a  very  early  date.  They  arfi  found  on 
Oreek  (wins,  medals,  and  seals,  and  are  particularly  numerous  on  the  coins  of  Macedonia 
and  Sicily.  Both  on  coins  and  in  MSS.  it  was  the  practice  to  represent  the  names  of 
states  and  cities  by  monograms,  of  which  above  500  are  known,  but  some  have  not  been 
deciphered.  Monograms  occur  on  the  family  coins  of  Borne,  but  not  on  the  coins  of  tiie 
earlier  Roman  emperors.  Coustantine  placed  on  his  coins  one  of  the  earliest  of  Christian 
monograms,  which  is  to  be  traced  in  the  recesses  of  the  catacombs,  composed  of  the  first 
and  second  letters  of  XPtdToi  (Christus),  a  monogram  which  also  appeared  on  the  LalMi- 
rum  (q.v.),  and  was  continued  on  the  coins  of  the  succeeding  emperors  of  the  east  down 
to  Alexander  Comnenus  and  Theodoras  Lascaris.  We  often  Qnd  it  combined  with  the 
first  and  last  lettera  of  the  Oreek  alphabet  (Rev.  i.  8).  Another  well-known  monogiBm  is 
that  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  IHS,  from  the  first  tliree  leltcrs  of  IHSovi. 

Popes,  emperors,  and  kings  of  France  during  tlie  middle  ages  were  in  the  practice  of 
using  a  mohogram  instead  of  signing  their  names.  Almost  all  the  CMns  of  the  French 
kings  of  the  Carlovingian  race  bear  their  respective  mooogranis,  as  also  do  those  of  Alfred 
and  some  of  the  other  Saxon  kings  of  England. 

Painters  and  engravers  in  Oermony  and  Italy  have  used  monogrwu  to  a  large  extent 
as  a  means  of  distinguishing  their  works.  In  these,  the  Initial  letters  of  the&  names 
were  often  interwoven  with  figures  of  a  symbolical  character,  po  as  to  form  a  rebus  on 
the  artist's  name.  The  first  typographers  distinguished  their  publications  by  wood-cut 
vignettes,  whose  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  elder  Aldus;  but  besides  these,  each  made 
use  of  a  monogram  or  cipher,  a  series  of  which,  well  known  to  the  bibliographer,  fixes 
the  identity  of  the  ancient  editions,  German,  Italian,  and  English,  from  the  invention  of 
printing  down  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  16lh  centurj'.  For  a  detuilcd  account  of  the 
monograms  of  early  printers  and  others,  see  Brulliot,  Dkiionnaire  de»  Monogrammet 
Qtonich,  19Si^^:aorM'aIntroduefimtoBibli^^  it;  and  Herbert's  and  Ames's 

j)fpographieal  Antfqtiitiet. 

XOVOOBAPH,  a  work  in  which  a  particular  subject  in  any  science  is  treated  by  itself, 
and  forms  the  whole  subject  of  the  work.  Monographs  are  entirely  of  recent  date,  and 
have  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  sdence.  In  botany  espedally,  monogra^is  of 
orders  and  genera  are  verv  numerous;  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  most  splendid 
and  sumptuous  of  scientific  works. 

MONO  LAKE,  in  Mono  Co.,  Cal. ;  14  m.  long.  Its  waters  are  vety  alkaline  and  bit- 
ter.   It  has  no  outlet. 

XONOLITH,  a  monument,  column,  obelisk,  statue,  or  other  structure  formed  of  a  sin- 

Sle  stone.  In  India  there  are  examples  of  monolithic  temples,  the  whole  being  cut  out  of 
le  solid  rock. 

XOVOKA'KIA  has  loosely  been  made  to  represent  every  form  of  partial  insanity;  but 
has  been  more  rigidly  defined  as  that  mental  condition  in  whicli  a  single  faculty,  or  class 
of  faculties  or  associations,  become  diseased,  the  mind  generally  remaining  healthy. 
Slight  and  solitair  aborrationS)  such  as  where  a  savaf^  antipathy  to  cats  coexists  with  a 
love  for  human  kind;  where  there  appears  to  be  an  incontrollaole  tendency  to  steal,  to 
squander,  to  drink,  to  destroy,  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  are  supjjosea  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  exercise  of  intelligence,  and  with  the  discharge  of  many  of  Uie  ordinRiy 
duties  of  life.  By  a  more  strict  limitation,  the  term  has  been  confined  to  such  affections 
as  involve  the  emotions  and  propensities  alone.  It  in,  however,  held  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  apparent  integrity,  the  whole  mind  is  involved  or  influenced  bv  the  presence  of 
such  morbid  conditlont,  at  least  wlille  they  are  predominant.  It  is  uncloubtealy  difficult 
to  point  out  In  what  manner  the  belief,  e.g.,  tlat  a  particular  oigan  has  been  transmuted 
into  glass,  can  Interfere  with  or  render  the  memory,  or  the  power  of  instituting  com  pari- 
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■cms,  defective  and  untnutworthT;  yet  it  Is  leKiUmate  to  rec^ve  with  caution  tfOMy  maai. 
festaUon  of  powers  so  constituted  that  Oiey  ful  to  detect  the  incongruities  and  absorditlw 
with  which  they  are  associated;  or,  having  detected  tlie  real  character  of  these  errors, 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  cast  them  out,  or  to  disr^rd  them.  There  is  much  counte- 
nance nven  to  this  theory  by  facts  which  indicate  that  even  trivial  forms  of  mental 
obliquity  are  connected  Witfa  an  unsound  organization;  and  that  particularly  and  rarely 
recognized  monomanias  are  inv^ably  associated  with  the  tanus  structural  alteration. 
The  unhealthy  elevation  of  the  sentiment  of  cautiousness,  for  example,  especially  where 
it  amounts  to  fear  of  death,  pan^c,  or  panphobia,  is  a  srmptom  of  disease  of  the  heart 
and  lar^  blood-vessels;  while  the  monomania  of  ambition,  or  optimism,  as  it  has  been 
styled,  IS  tixe  concomitant  of  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  Itvdli  be  obvious,  from 
the  deOnitions  previously  introduced,  that  the  species  or  vaiieties  of  monomania  must 
correspond  to  the  foculties  or  phases  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  their  combinations. 
Several  great  dlvirions,  however,  have  been  signalized,  both  on  account  of  their  frequency 
and  of  their  influence  upon  the  individual  and  upon  society.  1.  Monomania  of  suspicion, 
comprehending  doubts  m  the  fldelitv  and  honesty  of  friends  and  those  around,  belief  la 
plots  and  conspiracies,  the  dread  of  poison;  and  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  con- 
joined with  cunning,  the  propensity  to  conceal,  mystify,  and  deceive.  This  malady  baa 
frequently  been  observed  m  intimate  connection  with  cancer  and  malignant  growths.  3. 
Monomania  of  superstition  and  unseen  agencies,  where  credulitjr,  minted  with  religioua 
awe,  peoples  the  external  world  with  specters,  omenn,  mysteries,  magnetism;  and  the 
imagination  with  horrors  or  ecstatic  reveries.  Insensibility  to  pain,  or  indifference  to 
external  injuries,  has  been  observed  as  a  characteristic  of  individuals  affected  with  this 
disease.  S.  Monomania  of  vanity,  or  euphoria,  where  display  and  ostentation  are 
indulged,  wlUiout  reference  to  the  position  and  means  of  the  patient.  4  Monomania  of 
fear.  6.  Monomania  of  pride  and  amMtion.  6.  Kleptomania  (q.v.).  7.  DipacHnania 
(q.v.).  If  it  can  be  proved  that  such  morbid  tendencies,  as  have  been  here  mentioned, 
and  others  still  less  prominent,  are  merely  salient  points  of  a  great  breadth  and  depth  of 
mental  disease,  tiie  plea  of  iusanitr  may  JustiiSably  be  employed  more  f requentiy  in  the 
consideration  of  criminal  acta. — EBquirol,  La  jftnunnattie;  Bayle,  Maladies  du  Cerveau; 
Stephens's  OrimtTuU  Lav  <)f  Engtand,  p.  92. 

MONOM0I3E  or  Monomobzi,  a  country  in  central  Africa,  on  the  e.  shore  of  lake  Ta- 
gany  ka.  It  was  iinown  in  the  16tb  and  17th  centuriesas  Monerauge  or  Munhemuge,  though 
all  these  names  are  said  to  apply  properly  to  the  ruler  of  the  country,  and  not  the  couutry 
itself.  The  name  is  little  used  at  present,  and  the  territory  is  split  into  a  number  of 
small  Idngdoms.  Its  former  area  was  estimated  at  240,000  sq.  miles.  Its  inliabitaDts 
were  continually  at  war,  but  higher  in  civilization  than  most  South  African  Iribes.  Ivory, 
ot^per,  cotton,  and  oil  are  exported  by  means  of  caravaos. 

MONONA,  a  co.  in  w.  Iowa,  on  the  Missouri;  730  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,065—7,668  of 
American  birth.  The  Little  Sioux  river  flows  through  it.  It  is  chiefly  fertile  prairie. 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  aod  oats  are  raised.    Co.  seat,  Onawa. 

XONOITOAHE'IiA,  a  river  which  rises  io  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  Virginia,  United 
States  of  America,  and  flowing  n.  into  Pennsylvania,  unites  with  the  Alleghany  at  Pitta- 
burg  to  form  the  Ohio.  Its  wnole  length  is  800  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  stcam-bcttts 
to  Brownsville,  60  m.,  with  dams  and  locks  for  low  water.  Vast  seams  of  coti  open  in 
its  high  banks,  from  which  flat  boats  are  loaded,  and  floated  down  with  the  current 
through  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

MONONGALIA,  aco.  in  n.  W.Ya.,  next  to  Pennsjivania;  500 sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 14,985 
— 317  colored.  The  surface  is  irregular,  and  Laurel  hill,  a  w.  offshoot  of  llie  AUegiianles, 
traverses  the  e.  part.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  good  crops  of  Indian  com,  wheat, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  The  Monongahela  and  Cheat  rivers  flow  tlirough  it.  There  ore  large 
forests,  and  deposits  of  bituminous  coat.   Co.  seat,  Morgantown. 

KOHOFE'TSAL,  a  temple  formed  of  an  open  circle  of  columns  carrying  a  roof,  and 
without  a  cell. 

XOSOPETflTES,  the  name  ^ven  to  a  widely  ramifled  sect  of  Christians  who  hold 
that  Christ  has  only  one  nature  ^r.  mmo»,  one ;  phynig,  nature),  a  human  nature  become 
divine.  Monophyslte  views  were  first  decidedly  put  forward  in  the  ccmtroversy  against 
Ncstorius.  Cyril  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  flesh  of  the  Logos  was  essential 
to  his  personality,  the  archimandrite  Eutyches  (q.v.)  went  on  to  assert  a  deification  or 
apotheosis  of  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  obtnined  the  consent  of  a  synod  at  Ephesus,  io  449, 
commonly  called  the  "synod  of  robbers,"  to  this  doctrine^  but  he  and  his  adherents  (at 
flrst  called  after  him  EcrrcniANS)  were  condemned  as  heretics  by  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  461.  It  was  after  this  council  that  the  name  MonopKytua  benn  to  be  used. 
The  decision  of  the  council,  however— viz.,  that  In  Christ ftM natures,  neither  laterfuaed, 
(dianged,  nor  divided,  were  united  in  om  person,  and  constituted  ons  hypostasis— vaa 
not  calculated  to  allay,  but  rather  to  increase  discord.  Accordingly,  the  strife  grew 
hotter.  The  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  clergy,  strongly  opposed  to  Nestonanism,  were  gen- 
erally inclined  to  Monophysite  views,  and  received  countenance  from  tiie  emperor  aaek- 
liscuB.  After  long,  ana  often  bloody  contests  between  the  supporters  of  the  opposite 
opinions,  the  Honophyaites,  fcmnerly  separated  fmn  the  orthodox  church.   Hub  sepSp 
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cation  took  place  io  the  firet  half  of  the  6tta  c,  when  the  imperial  protection  tthert* 
iMBtowed  upon  tliem  waa  lost  hy  tbe  alliance  of  the  emperors  Ju^d  and  Justinian 
vilh  the  Latin  church.  Besides,  they  had  not  maiatained  unity  among  themseWes.  Am 
early  as  4Si,  when  the  emperor  Zeco  published  his  famous  llenoticon,  or  formula  of  con- 
cord, it  was  accepted  hy  several  of  the  more  moderate  Monopliysites.  This  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  eztFumer  aectailes;  they  renounced  fcIlow^Uip  with  their  lazer  breth- 
ren, and  formed  a  sect  of  their  own.  They  were  called  AkepkaUn,  and  formed  the  uUrm 
among  the  Monophysites.  Controversies  arose  also  in  519  on  the  question,  whether  <» 
not  the  body  of  Christ  was  corruptible.  The  Severians — iidhci't^nts  of  Severus,  a  depo?*;it 
bishop  of  Autioch — alSrmed  lhat  it  wns;  the  Juliaoists,  or  Oajimites,  followers  of  bisliop 
Juliauus  or  Gajaiius,  deuied  it.  The  former  were  consequeully  called  (6r.)  PhOiartolat- 
rieta,  (Lat.)  Gari-upUcola  (worshipers  of  the  corrupt);  the  latter,  ApWiartodocettB  (believers 
or  teachers  of  incorruption),  and  sometimes — as  an  incorruptible  body  could  only  be 
apparent,  and  not  real — Pmnttma»t*.  The  ApJii/tarUxloceUB  f<plit  again  on  this  other 
point — whether  or  not  Christ's  body  was  created;  the  Aktia&toi  (6r.  ktiso,  to  create) 
asserting  that  it  was  not  created,  and  the  Ktitiotatruit,  that  it  wu.  The  Seveiians. 
called  abo,  after  one  of  their  bishops,  TAeodoaians,  finally  got  the  the  upper  hand,  and 
excommunicated  their  opponents,  including  another  sect,  the  Agnoetai,  who  denied  that 
Christ  as  a  man  was  omniscient.  About  560  tlie  Monophysite  Askusnages,  and  after 
iiim  the  Christian  philosopher  Philoponus,  ventured  to  speak  of  the  three  persons  in  tbe 
Oodhead  as  three  gods.  This,  however,  was  reckoned  heretical  even  by  the  Monophy- 
ettes  themselves,  and  was  the  occasion  cdt  a  large  recession  to  the  bosom  of  tbe  Catholic 
church.  Monophysite  communities  continuea  strongest  io  Egypt,  Byria,  and  Me8<^N>- 
tamiu,  where  they  maintaiued  a  regular  ecclesiastical  order  under  their  own  patriarch! 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch;  and  afier  the  Syrian,  Jakob  Baradccus  (Al-Baradai,  died 
about  678),  had  drawn  up  for  them  an  ecclesiastical  constitution,  they  formed  the  inde- 
pendent cliurches  of  the  Jacobites  (q.v.)  and  Armeniana.  Sec  Akmeniah  Chuboh.  Tbe 
Coptic  and  Abyssinian  churches  are  also  Monophysite  in  doctrine. 

XOHOP'OLI,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy  in  the  province  of  Bari,  situated  on  tbe  Adriatic 
shore,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  plain,  38  m.  e.s.e.  of  Bari.  Pop.  about  30,000.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Grecian  origin,  the  name  in  Greek  signifying  the  solitary  tsity.  It  is 
eurroundcd  by  walls,  and  has  a  fortress  constructed  in  1552  by  Charles  V.  The  nei^- 
boring  territory  yields  an  immense  quantity  of  olive  oil. 

XOHOPOLT,  from  the  Greek,  si^ifies  sole  selling  or  individual  selling,  and  bss 
always  been  used  to  express  a  limitation  to  one  or  more  persons  of  the  right  or  power  to 
conduct  business  as  a  trader.  It  Is  generally  iis^d  in  a  bad  sense  to  express  something 
injurious,  but  economic  science  has  lately  very  much  narrowed  the  field  over  which  its 
in;^uriouB  character  is  supposed  to  extend.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  created  by  force; 
if  It  crane  in  the  natural  course  of  trade,  it  is  generally  beneficial.  Thus,  to  a  Tillage 
where  Ihree  or  four  traders  have  conducted  a  small  lazy  business,  drawing  largo  proftta, 
there  comes  a  capitalist,  who  sels  up  a  large  concern  on  the  ready-money  system,  and, 
by  selling  good  articles  at  a  low  rate,  absorbs  all  the  business.  He  is  of  course  abused 
as  a  monopolist  by  the  ineffective  persons  he  has  superseded ;  but  his  presence  is  a  bless- 
ing to  the  community  generally.  If,  however,  he  had  gone  to  the  village,  not  to  com- 
pete with  others,  hut  with  a  royal  patent  in  his  pocket  securing  to  him  the  ezclusive 
trade  of  the  village,  as  he  could  Bell  at  his  own  price,  and  make  a  fortune  without  trou- 
ble,  be  would  of  course  be,  like  the  old  royal  monopolists,  a  calamity  to  the  people. 

A  careful  distinction  must  be  preservea  between  monopoly  and  property — that  is  to 
say,  an  exclusive,  right  to  trade  must  be  separated  from  an  excluERve  ri^ht  to  pemcM — 
for,  while  the  law  of  property  exists,  possession  will  always  be  exclusive.  If,  th^,  a 
trade  can  only  be  conducted  with  large  capital,  it  must  fall  to  those  who  either  singly, 
or  \xj  co-operation,  can  command  that  capital;  and  the  answer  to  all  complaints  on  the 
part  of  others  is,  that  since  capitalists  can  best  serve  the  public,  it  is  best  for  the  public 
that  capitalists  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  old  com-iaws  and  landed  property  con- 
joined to  produce  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  distinction.  The  power  of  produc- 
ing grain  within  Britain  has  always  been  of  necessity  limited  to  those  who  have,  either 
as  owners  or  tenants,  the  command  of  the  land.  Forfeit  all  the  land  io  the  country 
to-morrow,  and  proclaim  the  production  of  grain  to  be  free,  the  result  would  only  be  a 
change  of  ownership;  for  tliose  who  by  their  good-luck,  or  more  probably  by  their 
power,  got  hold  of  rich  old  wheat-lands,  would  produce  their  grain  much  cheaper  than 
those  who  got  tbe  poor  lands,  and;  selling  the  produce  at  tbe  same  price,  would  pocket 
the  difference,  which  would,  in  fact,  just  bo  rent  gained  by  them  as  the  new  landlords. 
But  when  dealers  offered  the  people  grain  from  ahroad,  and  the  corn-laws  rendered  it 
In^Mwdble  to  sell  that  grain  in  this  counby,  then  there  was  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  the 
home-producer,  having  the  effect  of  artificdally  raiung  prices,  and  otherwise  disttubii^ 
trade. 

A  deal  of  legislation  was  wasted  hj  our  ancestors  in  enactments  to  prohibit  people 
from  creating  monopolies  by  that  fair  compeiltion  which  is  now  considered  the  true 
healthy  development  of  trade.  Some  account  <rf  them  and  of  their  repeal  will  be  found 
in  the  article  ^okobsiko.  When  British  trade  was  increasing  in  the  16th  c.  It  found 
aome  old  powers  allied  to  be  inherent  io  the  royal  prerogative  tor  conferring  exctusive 
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tmding  rights,  which  led  to  miicli  oppression  an^  loss.  In  aucen  EUzubcth's  parliament 
ut  151^7  a  complaint  was  made  that,  for  the  l>ene6t  of  favored  courtiers,  oppressive 
monopoliea  Itaa  been  granted,  not  only  for  the  saie  of  foreign  luxuries,  but  for  salt, 
leather,  coal,  and  other  articles  of  oraioarv  consumption.  Queen  Elizabeth  sidd  she 
"  hoped  her  dutiful  and  loving  subjects  would  not  take  awaj  her  pren^tiyo, which  is  the 
choicest  flower  In  her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head  pearl  In  her  crown  and  diadem." 
Parliament  returned  to  the  charge,  however,  tii  1601,  when,  on  the  reading  over  of  the  list 
of moDOpolIes,  a  theatrical  scene  occtirrca  by  a  member  calling  out:  "Is  not  bread 
.  among  the  nuraber?'*aDd  on  this  produclDg  a  sensation,  continuing:  "Nay,  if  no  remedy 
is  found,  bread  will  he  there  before  the  n'ext  parliament."  In  1621  parliament  took 
proceedings  against  sir  Giles  Mompesson,  charged  with  an  oppressive  use  of  his  patent's 
monopoly.  Four  years  afterwards,  an  act  was  passed  limiting  this  power  in  the  crown. 
It  leaves  only  tlie  rieht  to  graut  a  limited  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  lifs  inventioa 
to  any  inventor,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  present  patent  law.    See  Patent. 

HONOFTERUS  JAVANENSIS,  a  peculiar  species  of  eel  found  in  the  East  Indian 
seas  and  along  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan.  It  has  a  more  elongated  body  than  most 
eels;  teeth  small  and  embraced  in  a  narrow  band;  branchial  apertures  meet  in  a  median 
slit  beneaUi ;  no  caudal  or  pectoral  fins ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  rather  small ;  branchial  arches 
have  rudimentary  laminee.  It  has  about  188  vertebne  and  Is  8  ft.  or  more  In  length. 

XOffOBTOKA,  a  genus  of  trematold  worma,  so  called  from  havine  only  a  rinde 
radter,  which  is  situated  anteriorly,  and  surrounds  the  mouth.  It  wloogs  to  me 
IrentaMa  digenea  (of  Van  Beneden),  all  of  which  present  the  phenomena  of  alternation 
of  generations,  the  earlier  or  larval  forms  occurring  chiefly  in  molluscs,  while  the  perfect 
worms  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  vertebrated  animals.  Among  tlie  species  of  this 
genus  occur  M.ftavum,  found  in  water- fowl  (the  larvn  being  the  eercaria  epkemei-a,  which  is 
common  in  ptanorins,  etc.),  M.  mutabite,  found  in  various  birds,  and  M.  Untit.  The 
last-named  species  derives  its  specific  name  from  its  having  been  found  by  Van  Nord- 
mann  in  a  lens  extracted  in  a  case  of  cataract.  Cobbold  and  other  distinguished 
lielmlntholots^Bts  are  incHned  to  believe  that  this  Is  not  an  independent  specKs,  but 
that  His  identical  with  the  duitoma  epMhtOmiBbfum  of  DMng. 

X0V0THEI8M,  the  tenn  usually  employed  to  denote  a  belief  in  the  numerical  nnity 
(unvs  numero)  of  the  Godhead,  or  belief  m  and  worship  of  one  God.  It  is  thus  the 
opposite  of  jw^lA«iim  (q. v.).  See  God.  The  "doctrine  of  the  Trinity"  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  incompatible  with  the  monotheism  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  therefore 
rejected  as  no  part  of  his  teaching.  See  Unffarians.  Mobammedans  and  Jews  hold 
tie  doctrine  of  the  "  unity  of  God,"  even  more  rigorously  in  some  respects  tlian  modern 
Christians:  at  least  theyreject  with  vehemence  the  least  approach  to  a  Trinitarian  con- 
ception of  the  Deity.    The  majority  of  mankind  are  polylheists. 

MOHOTK'EUSX  (Gr.  monon,  single,  and  thdein,  to  wilt),  a  modification  of  Eutychian- 
ism.  which  was  introduced  after  the  condemnation  of  tliat  doctrine  by  the  council  of 
Cbalcedon.  It  consisted  in  maintaining  tliat,  although  Christ  had  two  natures,  yet 
Ihese  natures  possessed  or  acted  by  but  a  dngle  wilt,  the  human  will  being  mcnged  in  the 
dirine,  or  absorbed  by  it.  The  author,  or  at  least  the  most  active  propagandut  of  this 
doctrine,  ttos  Serdoa,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  ohraincd  for  it  the  support  of 
the  emperor  Heraelius;  and  its  progress  was  materially  forwnrded  by  the  dtence  which, 
at  the  instance  of  Serous,  and  under  his  representations,  the  pope,  Honorius  (q.v.),  was 
induced  to  maintain  regarding  the  question.  The  doctrine  wns  formally  condemned  in 
the  sixth  general  council  held  at  Con^ntinople  in  the  year  680,  ytiiXi  vhSxAi  condcmna- 
tbn  it  is  commonly  eald  that  the  eariy  controversies  on  the  incaniation  were  ended.  Bee 
EcTTCHES  and  MoNOPntsiTBS. 

MONOTII'ELITES  (Mongthsusk,  ante),  persons  in  the  early  church  who,  In  the 
effort  to  explain  the  mvstery  of  Chiist's  person,  'said  that  he  possessed  only  one  will. 
EuWcbes,  about  the  middle  of  the  6tb  c,  bad  taught  that  Christ  bad  only  one  nature, 
bis  human  nature  having  been  odsorded  by  his  divine.  The  impersonal  human  nature, 
lie  said,  was  assimilated  and,  in  a  manner,  deified  by  the  personal  Logos,  so  that  his 
body  was  not  of  the  same  substance  as  those  of  mankind  generally,  but  was  a  divine 
body.  All  human  attributes,  also,  In  his  opinion,  were  transferred  to  the  one  subject, 
BO  that  it  must  be  said,  God  was  bom,  God  suffered,  was  crucified,  and  died.  The 
monophysites,  in  distinction  from  the  Eu^chians,  held  that  the  two  natures  were  so 
^niUa  as  to  become  only  one  nature.  And  these  were  foUcwed  by  the  monothelites, 
who  maintained  that  CImst,  though  retaining  two  natures,  hac"  only  one  will,  the  human 
wOl  being  merged  in  the  divine.  That  is,  while  speaking  of  two  natures,  they  were  In 
fact  Eutychians  so  far  as  respected  the  faculty  of  the  will.  This  theory  was  made  promi- 
nent in  the  effort  of  the  emperor  Heraelius  to  compose  the  disputes  in  the  churcn,  and 
especiallv'  to  bring  back  the  Eutychians  and  monophysites,  the  latter  of  whom  were  veir 
powerful.  Their  leader.  Cyrus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  called  a  synod,  688  a.d.,  which 
approved  the  monothellte  statement,  and  with  good  effects  at  least  for  a  time.  Sfany 
Eutychians  in  Armenia.  Egypt,  and  other  remote  district,  were  brought  back  to  the 
diurcb.  The  dedsion,  however,  was  opposed  by  SophroQius,  a  monk  of  Pnlestlne,  who, 
on  b^qg  made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  old  not  beritate  to  resist  both  the  open  approval 
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of  it  by  the  patriarch  of  ConBtaatlnople  and  the  tacit  consent  yielded  to  It  by  tbe  pope  of 
Rome.  He  soon  summoned  a  council,  which  condemned  tlie  doctrine  of  tbe  one  will  as 
being  a  part  of  tbe  Eutychian  heresy.  This  decision,  in  its  turn,  was  condemned  by  tbe 
cmptiror  HeracliuSi  wlio  issued  a  decree  forbidding  all  controversy  on  the  suMect;  but 
his  influence  in  upholding  moiioUielism  was  soon  arrested  by  his  death;  and,  alter  much 
controTersv  and  mutual  condemnation,  the  flist  synod  of  tns  Latcran,  649,  adopted  the 
do6trine  of  the  two  wills  abd  two'eneiviea. '  The^final  condemnation  of  monothelim  was 
pronounced  at  the  6th  general  coimcil,  Consliuitinople,  680,  where  it  was  declared  that 
there  are  in  Christ  two  natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations,  without  dirision,  c«i- 
Tersion,  or  change;  with  nothing  like  antagonism  or  like  confusion:  bat  at  the  same  time 
that  the  human  wIU  could  not  come  into  collision  with  his  divine  will,  but  Is  in  all  Uungs 
subject  to  it. 

MOHOTBXX'ATA  (Or.  monoa,  single,  frema,  an  opening),  the  lowest  order  of  mam- 
malia, in  many  of  their  characteristic  points  indicate  an  approximftlioH  to  birds.  The 
skull  is  smooth;  the  brtdn-case  very  small  as  compared  to  the  face;  the  snout  much  pro- 
longed, and  the  laws  unproTided  with  soft  movable  ll[»,  and  not  furnished  with  teeth. 
(In  the  orDilhorhyncbus  there  are  two  homy  plates  in  each  half-jaw,  which  act  as 
teeth,  while  In  the  echidna  even  these  substitutes  for  teeth  arc  wanting.)  Tbe  CTsnial 
bones  coalesce,  as  a  bird's,  at  a  very  early  period,  and  leave  no  signs  of  sutures.  The 
cxiemal  ear  is  altogether  absent;  wliile  tbe  eyes,  though  small,  are  perfectly  developed. 

The  bones  of  the  shoulder,  forming  tbe  scapular  arcb,  are  unlike  those  of  anv  otbo- 
mnmmnls,  and  in  some  respects  resemble  those  of  birds,  and  in  other  respects  luoae  of 
reptiles.  At  the  top  of  the  sternum  is  a  T-shaped  bone,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
clavicles,  corresponding  to  the  fareuUun  in  the  bird's  skfjleton.  The  coraooid  bones, 
whidi  In  other  mamnuus  are  mere  processee  of  the  scapula,  axe  here«xtreme1y  large, 
and  assist,  as  In  birds.  In  strengthening  the  scapular  arch;  while  the  scapuUe  themselves 
are  produced  beyond  the  socket  of  the  humerus  (the  glenoid  cavity),  so  as  to  articulate 
■  with  tbe  sternum. 

Tbe  pelvis  is  provided  with  marsupial  bones,  although  these  animals  do  not  pooscas 

a pouch. 

The  feet  have  five  toes,  armed  with  long  ntils;  in  addition  to  which,  the  hind-feet  of 
the  males  are  provided  with  a  perforated  spur-like  weapon,  which  Is  conuectcd  with  a 
gland.  The  Anstrolinn  aborigines  believe  uie  wounds  made  by  this  spur  to  be  polsun- 
ons;  but  there  is  no  scientiHc  evidence  of  tbe  fact. 

Tnc  ovaries  arc  analogous  to  those  of  birds,  tbe  right  ovary  being  comparatively  ande- 
veloped,  while  the  left  forms  a  racemiforra  mass.  The  orifices  of  the  urrnary  canals,  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  tbe  generative  canal,  open,  as  in  birds,  into  a  common  cloaca,  from 
which  circumstance  tbe  order  Monoiremaia  derives  its  mime.  The  mammary  glaads.  of 
which  there  is  only  one  on  each  side,  are  not  provided  with  nipples,  but  open  by  simple 
slits  on  eoeh  ^e  of  the  abdqmen. 

This  order  inclndes  only  two  or  three  species,  alt  natives  of  Australia  or  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  which,  however,  form  two  families — the  (mUthorhj/nehida  (see  Duck-bixj.), 
and  tbe  echidnida  (sec  Ecbidna). 

No  fossil  remains  of  any  animals  of  this  order  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

HOITOTBOFA'CSJE,  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to  erieem  and 
purolaeea;  but  remarkably  differing  from  both  in  their  ba'oits.  They  are  herbiiceous 
plants  with  scales  instead  of  leaves,  nnd  grow  pnrasltically  on  tbe  roots  of  pines  and 
otlitr  trees,  in  tbe  northern  parts  of  the  world.  Tbe  only  Britisli  species  is  monotropn 
htfpopUffs,  sometimes  called  yellow  bir^t  mat.    The  whole  ])lnnt  has  a  pleusnnt  smell. 

XONBEA'LE,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  and  5  m.  B.w.  nf  th* 
citv  6t  that  name,  on  the  flank  of  a  steep  hilt.  Pop.  16,561.  It  bos  a  catlicdml,  a 
palace,  several  conventual  establishments,  and  possesses  a  healthy  dimate.  Its  chief 
source  of  wealth  is  its  export  trade  in  <^  com,  and  fruit,  almonds  being  one  of  its  most 
important  products. 

KOVBO,  AtEXANDER,  an  eminent  anatomist,  and  founder  of  the  medical  school  of 
Edinburgh,  styled  primus  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  and  successor,  was  b.  at  Jjon- 
don,  Sept.  8,  1697.  His  grandfather,  sir  Alexander  Monro  of  Bearcrofts.  a  colonel  in 
the  army  of  Charles  IL  at  tbe  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651,  was  afterward  an  advocate 
at  the  Scottish  bar;  and  his  father.  John  Monro,  for  some  years  a  sureeon  in  the  army 
of  king  William,  in  Flanders,  on  leaving  It,  entered  into  practice  in  Edinburgh.  Alex- 
nnder  studied  at  London  under  Cheselden,  at  I^ris  under  Bouquet,  and  at  Leydcn  under 
Boerhoave,  and  in  1719  passed  as  a  surgeon  at  Edinbui;gh.  In  Jan.,  1730,  he  was  elected 
by  the  town-council  first  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university.  Of  the  establi^ment 
and  building  of  the  royal  infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  one  of  the  two  principal  pro- 
motors,  and  after  It  was  opened,  he  delivered  clinical  lectures  there  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students.  In  Jan.,  1756,  lie  received  tbe  degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  March  following  wa.'! 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians  of  Edinburgh.  In  1759  he  resigned 
the  anatomical  chair  to  bis  youngest  son,  Uie  subject  of  the  following  notice,  but  con- 
tinued his  clinical  lectures  at  the  Inflrmary.  His  principal  works  are — Otteologg,  or 
7ymti$e  on  the  Auction^  of  the  Bona  (Edin.  1726.  6vo);  Euaj/  on  ComparaHot  Anatomy 
(Lond.  1744,  8vo);  (^nationa.  Anatomical  and  ^jfwlogiceU  C&dla.  1758,  8vo);  and  an 
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Aeeount  of  the  Succm  tf  Tnoeulation  t^SmaU-pox  in8eoUand0^\n.  1765,  Sto).  He  was 
secretary  of  a  society  at  Edinburgh,  which  published  six  vohimes  of  Medical  Etsayt  and 
Obtertationa,  many  vt  tbeia  contributed  by  himself.  Twp  more  volumes  of  Eatays, 
FUgticat  and  Liierary^  vere  subsemieotly  issued  by  the  same  society,  under  the  name  of 
the  philosophical  society.  Dr.  Monro  died' July  10,  1767.'  He  was  a  fellow  of  th6 
royal  society  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  surgery  of  Paris. 

KOmO,  Ai^EXAHDER,  leeuTidut,  an  eminent  physician  and  medical  professor,  young- 
est son  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Mar.  34,  178S.  He  studied  at  the  ' 
university  of  that  city;  aud  in  Oct.,  1765,  obtained  the  degree  of  m.d.  In  July  following 
he  wta  appointed  joint  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgeiy  with  his  f  ath^  in  the  univeraty  t 
of  JEdinbuiigh.  He  attended  for  wHne  Ume  t|ie  anatomical  lectures  of  prof.  Heckell  I 
at  the  udirersity  of  Berlin.  He  alM  vluted  Leyden.  Admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Edin- 
bni:di  royal  colle^  of  physicians.  1758,  he  was  elected  a  fellow,  1759,  and  was  after- 
waras  preaident.  On  the  resignation  of  his  father  in  the  latter  year,  he  became  full 
professor  of  anatomy,  and  also  succeeded  him  as  secretaiy  of  the  philosophical  society, 
which  in  1783  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  took  the  name  of  the  royal 
society  of  Edinburgh.  In.  1767  he  published  at  Berlin  a  short  treatise,  De  Venii  Lym- 
pbaticii  Vahuloau,  in  support  of  the  theory,  that  the  valvular  lymphatics  over  the  wliole 
of  the  animal  Ixjdy  are  one  general  system  of  absorbents;  which  led  to  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  William  Hunter,of  London.  Among  his  other  works  nre — On  the  Btrvetureand 
Ffta^na  of  iheNervoui  Syxtem,  a  large  illustrated  folio  volume  (Edin.  1788);  On  the 
Strueivre  and  Phytiology  of  FUhee,  also  an  illustrated  folio  volume  (Edin.  1786);  Deacrip- 
thn  of  aU  the  Baraa  Mucokb  of  t!to  Human  Body  (Edin.  1788);  and  Three  Treatisea  on  ui« 
Brain,  the  Eye,  and  the  Ear,  iliuslinted  by  plates  (Edin.  1797.  4to).  He  was  a  meraiier 
of  the  royal  academies  of  Paris,  Madrid,  Serlin,  Moscow,  and  other  learned  institutions, 
and  one  of  the  first  feliuws  of  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  Tranaactiona  lie 
contribut«d  various  papers.  In  1708  bis  son,  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  tertiiu,  wss  con- 
joined with  liim  in  the  professorship;  and  In  1808  he  Anally  retired  from  the  anatomical 
^ir,  and  from  his  extensive  practice.   He  died  Oct  3, 1817,  iu  his  87th  year. 

MOXRO,  A1.EXAIIDER,  icTtitu,  anatomical  professor,  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Monro. 
aecundus,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  Not.  S,  1778,  was  educated  at  the  high  school  and  unl- 
veraiiy.ot  that  city,  and  studied  medloliie,  anatomy,  and  satvery  in  London.  In  1708 
he  became  joint  professor  of  anatomy  with  his  father,  and  the  following  year  he  took 
his  decree  of  u.D.  In  1803  he  instituted  the  class  of  practical  anatomy  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  ami  in  1808  ho  succeeded  his  father  in  the  anatomical  chair.  In  1838  he 
was  president  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  contributed  many 
valuaole  papers  to  its  Traneaciion*.  am  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  Edin- 
burgh. Ue  retired  from  his  chair  in  1847,  with  the  title  of  emeritus  professor  of  anat 
omr ;  and  thus  ended  the  connection  between  the  college  of  Edinburgh  and  the  family 
of  Monro,  wliicli  lasted  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter.  He  died  at  his  scat  of 
Craiglockart,  near  Edinburgh.  Mar.  10,  1859.  He  was  the  author  of  Obtervationa  on 
Crural  Hernia,  plates  (Edin.  1808);  Tha  Morbfid  Anatomy  of  the  OuUet,  Stomach,  and 
Inieatinea,  plates  (Edin.  1811);  OuiUnea  of  the  Anatomy  <if  the  .Human  (4  vols.  8to, 
Edin.  1818);  and  other  professional  works. 

MONROE,  a  co.  In  s.w.  Alabama,  n.e.  of  the  Alabama  river;  980  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70. 
14,314 — 14,180  of  American  birth.  'Hie  surface  is  diversified,  and  much  of  it  covered 
with  a  growth  of  pine.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  Indian 
com,  which  is  the  piiucipal  crop.  Next  in  importance  are  sweet  potatoes  and  cotton. 
Considerable  quantities  of  molasses  are  manufactured  from  the  cane.  It  Is  drained  hj 
the  Alabama  river  and  Limestone  creek,    ^o.  seat,  Monroeville. 

MONROE,  a  CO.  in  e.  Arkansas,  n.e.  of  the  White  river,  1040  Bq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,670 
— 5,100  colored.  The  surface  is  even,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  cypress  swamps. 
There  are  extenslTe  forests  of  hlckoty,  sassafras,  and  white  oak.  The  soil  Is  faille,  and 
produces  good  crops  of  Indian  com  8nti-"4)tton.   Co.  seat.  Clarendon. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.  Florida,  bounded  on  the  n,  by  the  Caloraabatchie  river,  on  the 
fc  by  kke  Okeechobee,  on  the  s.w.  by  Ponce  de  Leon  bay,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  8,060  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 10,667—^308  colored.  The  surface  ts  flat,  with  a  laree 
aiea  of  marsh ;  a  part  of  the  everglades  lies  In  it.  Most  ol  the  Florida  Keys  and  of  toe 
Thousand  Isles  are  within  the  Hnuts  of  this  county,  whicli  Is  the  w.  pwUon  of  the  s.  end 
of  the  Florida  peninsula.  Largeareas  are  used  for  pastuiage.  Little  is  under  cultiTiUtion, 
sad  tbe  chief  produce  is  sweet  potatoes.   Co.  seat.  Key  West. 

MONROE,  a  co.  In  central  Georgia,  w.  of  the  Ocmulgee.  drained  bvTobesofka, 
Towaliga.  nnd  Echeconnee  creeks,  on  the  Central  railroad  of  Georgia;  870  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  18,808 — 12,112  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.  Granite,  gold,  and  iron  are  found.  The  principal  productions  arc  cotton, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oals,  and  sweet  potatoes.   Co.  seat,  Forsyth.  ' 

MOKROE,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Illinois,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Easkaskia  rivers; 
860  eq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  18,683.  The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
produces  large  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes.    There  Are  a  nuoi- 
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her  of  flonr^nills  and  liaroess  manufactories.  The  Cairo  and  St.  Iionia  railroad  peases 
tlirough  it   Co.  seat,  Waterloo. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  a.w.  Indiana;  area,  480  3q.ni. ;  pop.  '80,  16,87S — of  American 
birth,  16,577.  It  is  drained  by  the  Wliite  river  and  its  tributaries.  Tlie  surface  la 
uneven,  aoll  fertile,  and  the  principal  crops  grown  are  corn,  wbeat,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
tobacco.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  saw  and  flour  mills,  woolen  mills,  currjrlng  afaopa,  and 
tanneries.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Iioulsville,  New  Albany,  and  Clucogo  ntilroads.  Co, 
seat,  Bloomington. 

MOMtOE,  a  CO.  in  B.  Iowa;  480  Bq.m. ;  pop.  "80, 18,710— of  American  birtb,  13,287. 
It  ia  well  watered  by  a  namber  of  small  streams  and  creeks.  It  is  largely  prairie,  witli 
an  undulating  surface,  uneven  in  some  portions.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  grows  large 
crops  of  IdcUui  corn.  Next  in  amount  are  tlie  producUous  of  wlient.  oats,  butter,  hay, 
and  potatoes.  There  are  some  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  and  a  few  smaller  manufacturing 
establishments.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Baiiington  and  Misaouii,  and  Iowa  Central 
railroads.   Co.  seat,  Albia. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.  Kentucky,  adjoining  Tcnaessee;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  10.74^— 
colored,  660.  The  surface  fs  uneven.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  grows,  besides  tobacco 
and  corn,  which  are  the  chief  productions,  oats,  potatoes,  und  sweet  potiitocs  In  consider- 
able quantities.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cuinbcriaud  river  and  the  Eource  of  the  Big 
Barren.    Co.  seat,  Tompkinsville. 

MONROE,  a  CO.  io8.e.  Michigan,  along  the  shores  of  lake  Erie,  adjoining  Ohio;  540 

am. ;  pop.  '80,  88,638.  The  Huron  river  flows  along  its  n.e.  dde.  It  is  watered  by  the 
isin  river,  which  passes  through  a  fertile  volley,  with  floe  scenery.  The  most  impor- 
tant productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  potatoes,  butter,  and  hay.  There 
arc  a  number  of  saw-mills,  carriage  manufactories,  and  tanneries.  There  are  also  flour^ 
mills,  brick-yards  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  tools.  The  Flint  and  Pere  Mar- 
quette, the  Lake  Shore  aud  Michigan  BouUiem,  and  the  Canada  Southern  raili-oada  pass 
through  it.   Co.  seat,  Monroe. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Miseissippl,  having  the  state  line  of  Alabama  for  its  e.  bound- 
aiy,  and  a  branch  of  the  Tombigbee  river  for  its  s.w.,  is  drained  by  that  river,  inter- 
secting it  centrally,  and  traversed  by  the  Mobile  and  Oliio  railroad;  800  sq.m. :  pop.  '80, 
28,5^-28,411}  of  American  birth,  18.004  colored.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  in  some 
localities  low  and  swampy,  in  others  covered  with  dense  forests  of  hard  wood,  inter- 
spersed with  grovesof  magnolia,  tulip-troe,  beech,  and  clnn.  Its  soil  is  a  calcareous  loam, 
very  feitite,  and  adapted  to  the  raising  cf  live-stock,  and  the  production  of  wlicat,  com, 
sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  and  dairy  products.   Co.  seat,  Aberdeen. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Missouri;  744  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  17,149.  It  is  well  watered  by 
the  Salt  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  principally  a  fertile,  rollins  prairie.  Great  crops 
of  corn  arc  grown,  and  wheat,  oats,  butter,  hay,  tobacco,  and  wool,  are  ruised  in  quanti- 
ties. Rich  veins  of  coal,  limustone,  and  freestcve  are  found.  Agriculture  Is  the  princi- 
pal business,  and  manufacturing  bns  not  been  much  developed.  It  is  on  the  Hue  of  the 
Missouri  division  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroad.    Co.  seat,  Paris. 

.  MONROE,  a  co.  In  w.  New  York,  having  lake  Ontario  for  its  n.  boundary;  682 
Gq.m. ;  pop,  '80.  143,660.  It  is  drained  the  Genesee  river,  the  Irondequlot,  the 
Honeoye,  and  other  sm^l  streams.  It  Is  Intersected  centrally  by  the  Erie  canal,  crossing 
the  Qenesee  river,  and  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  railroad,  tlie  Rome,  Waiertown  and  Og^nsbu^g.  and  tlte  Rochester  division  of 
the  New  York,  Lake  Krie  and  Western  railroad.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  sloping 
towards  the  water.  And  well  wooded.  Its  orchard  products  are  very  considerable,  and 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  apples,  and  wool^ro  among  its  exports.  Iron  ia  mined; 
other  mineral  deposits  are  Medina  sandstone,  Silurian  limestone,  gsrpBum,  and  water- 
lime.  Its  domestic  trade  is  important  and -its  <»mmerdal  facilities  render  its  foreign 
commerce  of  great  value.  Its  unlimitedwater  power  is  utilized  by  factories,  andaraoug 
its  vast  industries  are  tbe  manufacture  of  roady-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars, 
liats  and  caps,  steam-engines,  bank  locks,  machinery,  etc  At  its  county  seat  are  the 
Leighton  iron  bridge  works;  and  its  flour  mills  grind  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
annually.  ,Co.  seat,  Rochester. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  a.e.  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  liver;  430  sq.m.;  pop.  '80.  26.497—24,600 
of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven,  heavily  wooded,  and  contains  deposits  of 
coal.  Iron  is  found  in  some  parts.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  chief  staples  are  tobacco 
and  cora.  The  productions  next  in  importance  are  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  butter, 
and  wool.  Large  quantities  of  cheese  . are  manufactured.  There  ore  saw  and  ^niiig 
mills,  tanneries  and  currying  shops,  furniture  factories  and  flour-mills.  Co.  seat,  W ooda- 
fleld. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  having  the  Delaware  river  for  its  8.9.  boundary, 
separating  it  from  New  Jersey,  a  range  of  the  filue  mountains  for  its  s..  and  tlic  Lehigh 
ifver  for  Its  n.w.  boundary;  about  680  sq.m.;  pop. '80,  20,175 — 19,830  of  American  birtli, 
155.colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad.  lis 
f<!rtilc  valleys  are  intersperted  with  elevations  in  some  localities,  and  diverdfled  by  forests 
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of  hickory,  waliint,  etc  It  is  Ai^ed  by  BrodliendV  and  Toliyhimna  creeks ;  limestoDe 
uid  slate  are  quarried.  It  conttUns  the  cuarmiDssnmmer  resort  of  Delaware  water  Chip, 
where  the  Delaware  river  breaks  through  the  Blue  ridge  through  a  gorge  two  or  tliree 
miles  long,  whose  sides  rise  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  snrroaoding 
country  Is  noted  for  its  picturesque  scenery.  Its  soil,  on  a  limestone  foundation,  pro- 
duces all  the  vegetable,  orchard,  and  dairy  products  common  to  the  middle  states. 
Lumber  is  one  of  Its  chief  commodities,  and  leather  and  flour  are  mnnuf  actured.  Among 
its  manufactories  are  woolen-mills  and  tamieries.   Co.  seat,  Stroudsburg. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  B.e.  Tennessee,  next  to  North  Carolina;  650  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
14,388 — 1391  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  {renerally  fertile  in. 
the  valleys.  Portions  are  heavily  wooded.  Wheat,  oats,  pork,  and  Indian  corn  are 
the  chief  prodncta.  It  Is  on  the  East  Tennesee,  Wginia  and  GeorgU  railroMt.  Ca 
seat,  Maditonvllle. 

MONROE,  a  co.  iu  s.e.'Wcst  Virginia,  having  for  its  s.  and  B.e.  boundary  a  ridge  qf 
the  Alleghany  motmtalos,  the  KanawliA  river  crossing  its  extreme  n.  section  and  a  por- 
tion of  Its  S.W. ;  SCO  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 11,801—11,446  oi  American  birth,  1181  adored.  It 
is  iutersected  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad.  Its  surface,  generally  mouDtainous, 
is  drained  by  the  Greenbrier  river,  and  the  New  river  forming  psrt  of  its  w.  boundary. 
It  is  largely  covered  with  forests  of  liardwood  dtver^fled  hy  groves  of  sugar-mairie,  vs 
soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  gmln,  tolHicco,  wool,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy,  aod  is 
highly  esteemed  for  its  good  pasturage  and  facilities  for  stock-raising.  Bed  sulphur  and 
white  sulphur  springs  are  found  in  the  s.  section.   Co.  scat,  Union. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Wisconsin;  000  eq.m. ;  pop,  21,600.  The  surface  is  roUiog 
and  irregular.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing,  in  large  quantities,  com,  wheat,  oats, 
pfitatoes,  and  hay.  Large  amounts  of  wool  and  butter  are  made.  Many  tons  of  hops 
are  annually  gathered.  There  ere  a  number  of  saw  and  flour  mills,  and  many  miscel- 
laneous manufactories,  as  cooper,  machine,  and  carriage  shops,  and  i>aper  and  ck>thing 
mills.  The  La  Crosse,  Eickapoo,  Lemonweir,  and  other  rivers  pass  tlirough  it.  It  is  on 
the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Bt.  Paul,  and  of  tlic  West  Wisconsin  railroads. 
Co.  seat,  Sparta. 

KOnSOE,  a  cityof  Michigan,  United  States,  is  situated  on  the  river  Raisin,  2  m.  from 
Lake  Erie,  and  82  m.  s.w.  of  Detroit.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Michigan 
SouUiem  railway.  It  has  a  large  court-house,  7  churches,  woolen  manufactories,  flour- 
mills,  etc.    Pop.  74,  5,783.   Monroe  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1776. 

MONROE  (anA)).  This  pleasant  old  French  town  in  Micliignn,  though  left  behind 
by  the  cities  of  Toledo,  south,  and  Detioit,  north,  remains  the  seat  of  a  young  ladies' 
BcminaTy,  of  several  prosperous  roanufactoring  industries,  and  extensive  nurseries,  and 
makes  moderate  sbipments  of  produce,  sand  for  glass-making,  etc.  It  was  settled  under 
the  name  of  Frenclitown,  b}*-  French  From  Detroit,  in  1784.  The  battle  of  the  river 
Raisin,  between  the  English  and  their  Indian  allies  and  an  American  force,  occurred 
near  Monroe  in  1818,  resulting  in  the  massacre  of  several  hundred  American  prisoners. 

XOHBOE,  James,  fifth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  b.  in  Westmoreland  co., 
Virginia,  April  38,  1758.  He  was  descended  from  a  captain  Monroe  of  the  army  of 
Charles  I., who  emigrated,  with  other  cavaliers,  to  Virginia.  Jtinies  Monroe  entered  the 
revolutionary  army  at  tlie  age  of  18,  as  a  cadet,  and  was  present  at  several  battles;  bat 
having  lust  his  rank  In  the  army  by  serving  as  aid-de-camp,  he  commenced  to  study  law 
with  Jefferson.  In  1782  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  at  the  age  of  liS 
to  tlie  executive  council.  Next^ear  he  was  elected  to  congress,  where  he  took  an  active 
pan  in  the  movements  for  framing  a  new  constitution.  He  joined  with  Patrick  Heniy 
and  other  leading  states'  rights  men  in  oppoeine  tlie  ratiflcntion.  He  feared  the  power 
aiid  encrwichment  of  the  federal  government.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Washington  as 
minister  to  Fmnce,  and  was  received  with  singular  enthusiasm  by  the  revolutionary 
government.  He  was,  however,  soon  recalled,  for  liaving  too  decided  French  sympa- 
Uiies.  In  1790  be  was  elected  governor  of  Virs^nia;  ana  in  1803  sent  by  Jefferson  as 
minister  to  France,  to  purclmse  Louisiana,  wlilcn  vast  territory  he  secured  for  15,000,- 
000  dollars.  He  was  now  employed  for  several  years  in  diplomacy  in  "Koglnnd  ai^ 
Spain.  On  tlie  election  of  Sir.  Madison  to  the  presidency,  be  was  made  secrelf.ry  of 
state,  and  also  performed  the  duties  of  secretary  of  war.  "In  1816  bis  eminent  services 
were  rewarded  by  his  being  elected  president  of  tlie  United  Stales  hy  the  democratic- 
republican  party,  and  he  made  hlmoelf  vciy  popular.  Tlie  acquisition  of  Florida  from 
Spain,  and  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  respecting  (he  extension  of  slavery  by 
the  Missouri  compromise,  by  which,  after  the  reception  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state,  the 
inatitulion  was  prohibited  above  the  line  of  latitude  SC'.SO',  helped  to  secure  his  re-e!ec- 
tioD  in  1830.  His  most  popular  acts,  petfaaps,  were  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Mexico  r.nd  the  South  American  republics,  and  the  promulgation  of  what  has  - 
Btnce  tieen  called  the  "Monroe  doctrine,"  in  which  he  declared  the  American  policy  of 
"  neither  entangling  ourselves  in  the  broib-of  Europe,  nor  suffering  the  powers  of  the. 
old  world  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  new,"  and  that  "any  attcinpt  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  tliia  hemisi^ere  would  he  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
aafety. '  In  1886  he  retired  to  hla  seat  at  OakBill,  Loudon  co..  Virginia;  but  he  sUU 
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waOnned  In  tbe  public  service.  After  being  twice  president,  he  acted  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  a  visitor  of  the  uDiversity  of  Virginia,  and  member  of  a  state  coiiveiitioD ;  but  a 
profuse  geoerositr  and  hospitality  caused  him  to  be  overwhelmed  with  debt,  aud  lie 
found  refuge  with  liis  relatious  in  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1831 — like  liis  prede- 
cessora,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  on  July  4.  He  was  an  honorable  and  able  statesman, 
though  not  a  ^aker  or  a  man  of  brilliant  talents. 

MONROE  DOCTRINE,  a  scheme  of  public  policy,  named  after  its  author,  James 
Monroe,  fifth  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  whom  it  was  enunciated  in 
hie  message  to  congress,  Dec.  2, 18S8.   Mr.  Monroe  set  fortli  in  his  messiige  that  "as  a 

1)rincip1e,  the  American  continents,  1^  the  freo  and  independent  posiUou  which  Uiey 
lave  assumed  and  maiutained,  are  heucefordi  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
cotoniziLtiou  by  any  European  power;"  and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  European 
powers  to  "  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  would  be  regarded 
by  the  United  States  as  "dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,"  aud  would  be  opposed 
accordingly. 

HONS  (Flem.  BergTun),  an  important  t.  of  .Belgium  (formerly  fortified),  capital  of  the 
province  of  Hainault.  on  the  Trouille,  85  ra.  s.w.  of  Brussels.  Its  foi-titlcations  were 
renewed  aud  strengtlieued  since  1818,  but  in  1866,  in  accordance  with  the  new  arrange- 
ment for  the  defense  of  tlie  country,  they  were  demolished.  The  immediate  vichiity  can 
be  hud  under  water  by  altering  the  course  of  the  Trouille.   The  canal  tie  Conde  connects 

'  the  town  with  the  Scheldt,  and  there  ia  communication  by  railway  with  Brussels,  Yalen- 
cieunes,  Charlerol,  etc.  Its  principal  architectural  ornament  Is  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Waudru,  dating  from  the  IStfi  and  l6ch  centuiies — a  masterpiece  of  Gothic.   The  chief 

'manufactures  are  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  smtiU-wares,  and  sugar  n.>liniug. 
The  vicinity  forms  an  extensive  coal-field,  with  about  400  pits.  A  large  trade  ia  carriui 
on  in  coals,  flax,  hemp,  horses,  and  cattle.   Pop.  '75,  24,5^. 

Mons,  suppoeed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  was  made  tbe  capital  of  Hain- 
ault by  Chanemaene  in  804.  During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  it  waa  frequently  the 
object  of  contest  between  France  and  Austria. 

MONSEIGNEUR,  a  French  title,  compounded  of  the  words  mon  and  te^nmr,  mean- 
ing my  lord,  applicable  to  royal  or  imperial  princes,  cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  rVance,  and  accorded  in  courtesy  to  the  high  officers  of  goverument,  and  persons  gen- 
erally of  liigh  rank.  Its  plural  is  mesmigneura.  Abbreviations  n^r.,  mgrn.  The  title 
was  not  applied  to  bishops  until  about  the  close  of  the  17th  c,  when  they  acquired  it  by 
concerted  action  in  addressing  each  other  in  that  way.  Their  tiUe  previously  was  simply 
moruieur.  A  law  of  the  French  convention  in  1801  interdicted  the  use  of  the  title  to 
bishops  and  archbishops,  and  required  them  to  confine  their  signature  titles,  and  their 
addresses  to  each  other  to  the  words  dioym  or  motuieur.  In  the  language  of  French 
thieves  monteigneur  is  applied  to  a  tool  used  to  break  locks. 

XONSELI'GB,  a  walled  t  of  North  Italy,  18  m.  s.e.  of  Padua,  on  the  canal  of  Monse- 
Itce,  which  extends  from  Padua  to  Este.  Honsellce  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
middle  ages.    It  has  several  silk-mills.   Pop.  8,100. 

MONSIEUR,  plural  me»neur8,  a  French  title  formerly  addressed  to  persons  of 
medium  rank,  and  corresponding  to  sir  or  my  sir  in  English ;  low  universally  employed 
in  French  by  all  gentlemen  in  addressing  eadi  other.  It  is  also  used  as  a  prefix  to  titles 
of  rank,  as  moiomir  le  prince,  messieurg  let  deputit,  monmeur  le  pr^et;  and  as  a  form  of 
respect  in  mentioning  a  third  person  without  regard  to  rank,  as  monMettr  mtre  jy^re, 
monsievr  totre  voiein,  etc.  In  the  middle  ages  the  title  was  given  to  saints,  as  monmeur 
mint  Pierre,  monsieur  taint  Jean,  etc.,  and  also  in  the  same  manner  applied  as  a  prefix 
to  the  names  of  popes  and  of  members  of  the  royal  family  when  alludm  to  in  the  third 
person.  It  was  tlie  special  title  of  the  oldest  brother  of  the  French  king,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  specifically  Indicated  when  one  spoke  simply  of  montieur.  The  title 
is  dropped  before  the  names  of  persons  of  great  fiune,  as  belittling  when  ^akiitg  of 
them.-as  Lamartine,  Camot,  etc. 

HONSON,  a  t.  in  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  IS  m.  e.  of  Siaingfleld;  pop.  '80.  3,678.  It 
contains  manufactories  of  hats  and  bonnets,  and  woolen  goods,  a  national  bank,  8 
churches,  an  academy,  and  a  state  school  for  the  chlldi-en  of  alien  patipers.  The  Boston 
and  Albany,  and  New  London  Northern  railroads  pass  through  it.  The  Monson  acad- 
emy has  long  had  a  high  repute,  attracting  students  in  preparation  for  college  from 
distant  places;  and  notw  for  its  moral  and  religious  influence.  Many  men  of  eminence 
have  gamed  here  the  foundation  of  their  educirtioD.  It  Is  tme  of  the  schoc^  chosen  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  sent  to  this  country  for  study,  and  supported  here,  Ijty  the 
Chinese  government. 

XOiroOON  (Malayan,  mutim)  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  word  mautim,  a  set  time  or 
season  of  the  year,  and  is  applied  to  those  winds  prevailing  in  the  Indian  ocean  whicdi 
l)low  from  the  s.w.  from  Ajpnl  to  October,  and  from  the  opposite  direction,  or  n.e..  froon 
October  to  April.  The  existence  of  these  winds  was  made  known  to  the  Greeks  during 
the  Indian  expeditions  of  Alexander,  and  by  this  knowledge,  Hippalus  was  emboldened 
to  sail  across  the  open  sea  to  Muzeris,  the  emporium  of  MalalMr.  The  monsoons  depend, 
in  conmutn  with  au  winds,  whether  regular  or  imgular,  on  ihe  inequality  of  fuiiat  at  dif- 
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ferent  places  And  the  earth's  rotatkm  on  its  axis ;  hut  more  particularly  they  are  occadoned 
by  the  same  circumstances  which  produce  the  trade-winds  vod  tiie  land  and  sea  breezes, 
iMn^,  in  fact,  tlie  combined  effect  of  Uiese  two  sets  of  causes. 

If  the  equatorial  regions  of  tlie  earth  were  entirely  covered  with  water,  the  trade- 
winda  (see  Tradb-wikds)  would  blow  conatantly  from  the  n.e.  in  the  n.,  and  from  the 
s.e.  in  the  s.  of  tlic  torrid  zone,  with  a  belt  of  vnriable  winds  and  calms  interposed;  the 
whole  system,  following  the  sun's  course,  moving  northward  from  December  to  June, 
and  southward  from  June  to  December.  But,  especially  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  large 
tracts  of  land  stretch  into  the  tropics,  and  give  rise  to  the  extensive  utmospberic  disturo- 
ances  for  which  those  parts  of  the  earth  are  so  remarkable.  During  the  summer  half  of 
tbe  year,  tlie  n.  of  Anica  aud  the  b.  of  Asia  are  lieated  to  a  higher  degree  than  the 
Indian  ocean,  while  Australia  and  South  Africa  ore  much  colder.  As  the  heated  air  of 
soutbem  Asia  expands  and  rises,  and  the  colder  air  from  the  s.  flows  in  to  supply  its 
place,  a  general  movement  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Indian  ocean  sets  in  towards  the  n., 
thus  giving  a  aoutherly  <)irection  to  tbe  wind;  but  as  the  air  comes  from  those  parts  of 
tbe  globe  which  revolve  quicker  to  those  which  revolve  more  slowly,  an  easterly  dlrec- 
tioD  will  be  communicate  to  <tlie  wind;  ami  the  combination  of*  these  two  idirectiona 
results  in  the  8.w.  monsoon,  which  prevails  tiiere  in  summer.  Since,  during  winter. 
South  Asia  is  colder  than  the  Indian  ocean,  which,  again,  in  its  turn,  is  colder  than 
South  Africa,  a  general  motion  of  tbe  atmosphere  sets  m  towiirds  tlie  s.  and  west.  As 
this  is  in  the  same  direction  as  tlie  ordinary  trade-wind,  the  effect  in  winter  is  not  tO: 
change  the  direction,  but  only  to  increase  tne  velocity  of  the  trade-wind.  Thus,  wliils 
B.  of  the  equator,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficiently  large  tmcts  of  land,  tbe  s.e.  trade- 
winds  prevail  tliroughout  the  year;  on  the  n.  of  tbe  equator  we  find  the  8.w.  monsoon 
in  summer,  and  the  n.e.  in  winter;  it  (King  only  in  summer  and  u.  of  the  equator  that 
great  changes  are  effected  In  the  direction  of  tiie  trade-wind. 

Kmilor  though  less  strongly-mortced  monsomu  [n«v^l  off  the  coasts  of  Upper  Guinea 
in  Africa,  and  Mexico  in  America.  The  e.  and  w.  direction  of  the  sliores  of  these 
countries,  or  the  large  heated  surfaces  to  the  n.  of  tlie  seua  which  wash  their  consts, 

Eroduce,  precisely  as  in  tbe  case  of  South  Asia,  a  s.w.  monsoon  in  summer.  As  might 
■ve  l}een  expected,  the  monsoonoff  the  coast  of  Mozambique  is  easterly,  and  tliatoff  Uie 
coastof  West  Australia  north-weMerly.  The  trade-winds  also  suffer  considerable  change 
inthefrdiiectitm  on  the  coasts  of  Braadl,  Peru,  Lower  Quineo,  etc  These,  thoueb'stime- 
times  otmsidered  moiuoons.  are  not  truly  such,  for  they  do  not  change  their  directions 
periodically,  so  as  to  be  opposite  to  each  otlier,  like  true  monsoona,  Init  only  veer  through 
a  few  points  of  tbe  compass.  For  a  fuller  accoont  of  Iheee  partial  deflections,  sco 
Teade-Winds. 

In  April,  the  n.e.  monsoon  changes  into  the  s.w. ;  and  in  October,  the  b.w.  into  the 
n.e.  These  times  depending  on  tlie  course  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  varying  with 
the  latitude,  are  caJlea  the  breaking  up  of  the  monscoRs,  and  are  generally  accompanied 
by  variable  winds,  by  intervals  of  calm,  and  by  furious  tempests  and  hurricanes. 

Monsoona,  when  compared  with  the  trade-winds,  will  be  found  to  play  a  mqet  bene- 
ficial and  important  part  In  the  economy  of  the  globe.  Their  greater  velocity,  and  the 
periodical  clmnges  which  take  place  in  their  direction,  secure  increased  facility  of  com-, 
merchil  intercourse  between  different  countries.  But  the  full  benefits  following  in  their 
train  are  not  seen  unless  they  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  rain-fall  of  southeru 
Asia.  Indeed,  the  fertilitv  of  the  greater  part  of  this  fine  region  is  entirelydue  to  themoi)- 
soMis;  for  if  the  ii.e.  trade-wind  had  prevailed  there  throughout  the  year,  central  and 
western  India,  and  main'  other  placM,  would  onlv  have  been  scorched  and  barren 
saharas.  The  rain-fall  of  India  depends  entirely  on  the  monsoons.  The  coast  of  Malabar 
has  its  rainy  season  during  tbe  s.w,  monsoon,  which  brings  thither  the  vapors  of  the 
ocean.  On  the  Ooromandel  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  tbe  n.e.  monsoon  which  brinj^s 
tlie  rain  from  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  two  coasts  of  Hindustan  have  tlierefore  their 
acasoos  reveised,  the  dry  seosm  of  the  one  conesponding  with  the  wet  seastm  of  the 
other. 

MONSTER  See  UosnitoBiTT,  Id  anatomy. 

■mraTBAVGE  (liOt.  noTM^TVfv,  to  show),  called  also  Ostekbobt,  the  sacred  utensit 
employed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  consecrated 
bast  for  the  adoration  of  the  people,  as  well  while  it  is  carried  in  procession,  as  when  It 
is  expmed  upon  the  ahnr  on  occasions  of  special  solemnity  and  prayer.  The  use  of  the 
monstrance  probably  dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Cbristi  in 
the  18th  century.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  foot  or  stand  upon  wiiich  it  rests,  and 
tlie  repository  or  rase  in  which  the  host  is  exhibited.  The  latter  contains  a  small  semi- 
cnrcular  hc^r  called  the  luntiia,  or  crescent,  in  which  the  host  Is  fixed;  and  it  appcan 
anoientiy  to  have  been  of  a  cylindrical  or  tower-shaped  form,  in  the  central  portion  of 
whidl,  cMisisting  of  a  glass  or  crystal  cylinder,  the  ho8t  was  placed.  At  present  it  is 
ame  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  star  or  sun  with  rays,  the  central  portion  of  which  is  of 
jdasB  or  crystair  and  serves  to  permit  the  host  to  be  seen.  This  portion,  or  at  least  the 
crescent,  is  of  gold  or  of  silver  eilt;  the  nest  is  generally  either  of  the  precious  metals,  or 
at  least  gilt  or  ntvered,  altliougn  the  lower  portion  is  occasionally  of  bronze  artistically 
wrDQ(^  In  many  casea  it  ia  of  moat  costly  materials  and  workmanship.  The  mon^ 
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straace,  like  the  other  TesBels  used  in  the  EucharisUc  service,  la  consecrated  a  Inabop. 
or  a  priest  deligated  by  a  bishop.  By  a  peculiar  usage  of  the  city  of  Lucerne,  in  SwiUer- 
laud,  the  Bucharisi  is  always  carried  in  the  monstrance,  when  being  borne  to  the  sick. 

M0N8TRELET,  ENonsRiuiro  dk,  1800-1458;  a  elutmicler  foUowlnfr  imtnedialely 
after  Froissart.  and  with  less  charm  of  narration;  the  first  dear,  reasoning,  imd  extu-t 
collector  of  the  facts  of  the  history  of  bis  time.  In  lie  had  a  civil  and  military 
function  in  Compeigue,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  Interview  between  Jeand'^ic 
and  the  duke  of  Biugogne.  His  chronicles  of  the  IStli  c.  were  repubUahed  in  7  vols., 
Paris,  1857. 

KOHBTBOSXTY,  in  anatomy.  When  an  Infant,  or  the  young  of  any  nniraal.  cornea 
into  ttic  world  Impivssed  wi^i  morbid  cbna§«s,  which  occur  oiily  in  letnl  life,  and  of 
^vhich  it  has  never  been  observed  that  they  liave  originated  in  the  same  way  after  birth, 
sucli  nn  infant  or  young  auimal  is  said  to  be  a  monster  or  monstrosity.  Honsters  were 
formerly  regarded  as  prodij^es  of  nature;  and  in  the  dark  ages'  their  occurrence  in  the 
human  species  was  usually  nscribcd  to  tlic  intercourse  of  demons  and  witches.  It  is  now 
perfectly  understood  that  the  formation  of  those  apparently  anomalous  l>eiDg8  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  same  laws  as  those  wliich  govern  tlie  formation  of  perfect  indi- 
vidnals— flio  only  difleronce  being  tliat  these  laws  in  the  case  of  monstrosity  are  mure 
or  less  OTTeMed  or  otherwise  perverted.- 

Amongst  the  principal  causes  of  monstrosity  may  be  mentioned:  1.  Something 
deficient  or  abnormal  in  the  generative  matter  ot  one  or  hotli  parents,  liecause.  as  lias 
been  shown  in  tlie  article  Hbbkditabimess,  mnlformations  are  frequently  trausnuttcd 
from  parents  to  the  cbildron.  Here  the  morbid  change  is  impressed  upon  the  felas 
a(  -the  moment  of  impregnation. .  S.  Some  morbid  condition  of  the  matenml  organs  or 
constitution  jnay  exercise  u  disturbing  influraice  on  deTclopment.  8.  Dibcases  ami 
abnormal  states  of  the  plocraitn.  of  tiie  membranes  of  the  ovnm,  and  of  the  umbilical 
coid,  may  induce  an  arrest  of  developmeut;  for  example,  it  may  Ikj  easily  understood 
how  abnormal  shortness  of  the  cord  may  favor  the  origin  of  fissure  of  the  abdomen ;  while 
a  cord  of  disproportioual  length  may  coil  round  one  of  tlic  extremities,  and  by  constric- 
tiojj  may  dwarf  it,  or  even  amputate  iL  4.  Morbid  influences  acting  dircclJy  on  the 
fetus,  as  mechauicid  injuries  and  diseases  affecting  it,  are' the  most  frequent  causes  of 
malformiitions.  From  the  experiments  of  several  observers,  It  has  been  shown  that  by 
submitting  hens'  eggs  to  various  mechnnicul  iotluenccs  during  incubation,  the  develop- 
ment of  tlie  embryo  may  be  intenrupted,  or  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to 
malformations;  and  many  observations  tend  to  prove  that  mechanical  Influences  ofZcct- 
ing  the  womb  (kicks,  blows,  or  falls)  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  produce  certain 
nulformatlons,  by  causing  an  arrest  of  devclo])ment.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  certain 
mairormations  usually  occur  only  in  twin  or  tripkl  pregnancies,  favors  tlie  view  that 
certain  moustroslties  are  due  to  pressure  and  confined  space. 

Of  tlie  various  clasdfications  of  monstrosities,  the  following  is  perhaps  the  bcel: 
1.  Malformations  in  which  certain  parts  of  the  normal  body  are  mtlrely  aiwent,  or  w 
too  small.  3.  Malformations  produced  by  fusion  or  coalescence  of  oroans.  8.  Malfor- 
luatiuns  in  which  parts  notumlly  uiritod,  as  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  bo«L^,  are  separated, 
and  clefts  or  fissures  occur.  4.  Malformations  in  which  natural  openings  are  closed. 
5.  Malformations  of  excess,  or  in  which  certain  parts  have  attuned  a  disproportioual 
size.  6.  Malformations  hi  which  one  or  more  parts  have  an  obnormftt  poslUui.  7.  Mal- 
formations of  the  generative  organs. 

The  first  c2aw  includes  (1)  completely  shapeless  malformations,  in  which  the  monster 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  lump  or  mass,  with  no  Indication  of  df^nite  organs; 
(3)  malformations  which  consist  of  only  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  trunk,  with  no  jiead 
or  extremities;  (8)  truokless  monsters,  in  which  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  are  wimt- 
ing.'and  little  more  than  a  rudimentary  head  is  present,  which,  instead  of  neck  and 
trunk,  is  furnished  with  a  pouch-like  appendage,  containing  rudimentary  visccm  and 
pieces  of  bone;  (4)  malformations  in  which  the  head,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  are  wanting,  fM>nsUtutiDg  acephalic  monsters,  which  are  by  no  means 
rare,  tlie  number  of  recorded  cases  in  the  Tiuinon  subject  being  over  100;  (o)  malforma- 
tions in  which  the  whole  head  is  not  absent,  but  some  of  its  component  parts  arc  want, 
ing— as,  for  example,  the  brain,  some  of  the  cranial  txines,  the  nose,  or  tlie  eves:  (6)  caecs 
in  ^hicli  the  extremities  are  atoent  or  imperfect  to  a  greater  or  less  degree — ^for  example, 
they  may  be  mere  stumps,  with  the  fingers  and  toss  either  absent  or  rudimentary,  or  the 
hands  and  feet  may  appear  to  exist  independently  of  arms  and  legs,  and  to  be  inserted 
immediately  into  the  trunk ;  (7)  cases  in  which  all  the  organs  may  be  present,  but  some 
of  them  may  be  too  small— thus,  there  may  be  general  dwarfistiness,  or  the  head  or 
limbs  may  be  abnormally  small.  None  of  the  monsters  of  this  class,  except  those 
Included  in  the  lost  two  groups,  arc  viable. 

In  the  titeond  dau  are  Included  sncfa  cases  as  (1)  the  vorlons  forms  of  eif^cpia,  ci 
coalescence  of  the  eyes;  these  malformations  are  not  very  rare  in  the  human  subject, 
and  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  pigs  and  other  animal8>,-  allliough  usually  bom  alive, 
these  moastera  are  not  viable;  (3)  coalescence  of  the  lower  extremities  either  into  a  com- 
mon limb,  which  supports  two  feet,  or  into  an  undefined  toil-like  mass;  (8)  minor  amol- 
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ganiKtioiifl,  which  do  not  affect  Titatity,  as  more  or  less  perfect  ooalesceocc  of  the  flogOTs 
ttud  toes. 

The  third  doM  embraces  such  cases  as  (I)  fissures  of  the  crnnium,  which  ore  generally 
due  to  Iiydroccphiilus  in  the  fetus;  (2)  linrelip  aud  cleft  palet;  (8)  Assures  on  the  neck, 
-whose  origin  is  due  (o  the  respiratory  clef  Ls — which,  during  UieforinatioD  of  the  embrj'o, 
appear  iu  the  cervical  region,  not  uniting  at  an  early  stiige,  aa  in  tlie  normal  conditioD, 
but  remaining  more  or  less  open ;  (4)  fissures  of  the  vertehral  arches  of  the  spinal  cnlumo, 
occadoning  tic  affection  knona  as  tpina  bifida;  (S)  fissures  of  tlie  thorax,  in  which  case 
tiie  luDgs  or  heart  are  more  or  less  exposed ;  (6)  fissures  of  tlie  abdomen. 

The  malformations  of  the  fourth  ela$$  include  congenital  ■  closure  of  the  anus,  t2ie 
xnouti),  the  nostrils,  etc. 

The  malformations  of  the  ffth  elasa  may  be  arranged  in  two  divisions,  according  as 
certain  perls  are  too  large,  or  there  arc  supernumerary  organs. 

The  tirth  daiu  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces  many  varieties.  One  or  more  parts 
may  be  disproportionately  large— as,  for  examine,  the  head  in  cases  of  congenital  hydro- 
ccplialus;  or  tiiero  may  oc  one  or  several  supernumerary  organs— iv  suh-clnss  wMch  pre- 
sents a  Very  great  range,  from  the  simplest  case?,  in  which  a  single  joint  of  a  finger  is 
supernumerary,  to  those  of  a  hi^ily  complicated  nature,  when  tw^o  or  even  three  bodies 
are  united  by  some  one  point.  There  may  be  a  single  head  and  trunk  and  supernumer- 
ary parts— as,  for  example,  supernumerary  teeth,  vertebrae  (giving  rise  to  the  foi-maliou 
of  a  tail  in  the  human  subject),  ribs,  mammie,  fingers,  toes,  etc. ;  or  there  may  be  mal- 
formations with  more  tlian  one  head  and  trunk— double,  or  even  triplet  monsters.  This 
snb-cltiss  is  divisible  into  two  groups,  according  as  tlie  united  individuals  are  equally 
developed,  or  as  only  one  is  developed;  the  second  bring  more  or  less  atrophiod,  and 
forming  a  parasitic  appendage  to  the  first.  As  examples  of  the  first  group,  we  mention 
(1)  duplication  of  the  head  nnd  upper  p'irt  of  the.vertebral  column;  (2)  duplication  of 
the  head,  neck.-and  upper  extremities,  while  the  chest  and  abdomen  arc  single,  or  fused 
into  one  another  (in  this  group,  we  must  place  the  twin-moneter  Rita  Christina,  who 
■was  born  in  Sardinia  in  Slar.,  1829,  and  was  brought  alive  to  Paris,  where  die  died  iu 
tlic  November  of  that  year);  (3)  almost  complete  duplication,  with  separation  of  tiie  two 
bodies,  except  at  a  single  spot,  as  in  tlie  caso  of  the  Siamese  twins;  (4)  triplet  monsters, 
such  as  the  child  with  three  heads  bora  in  1883  In  Catania  (see  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire. 
MitMre  ^  Anomalua  de  VOrganitation,  vol.  IH.  p.  827).  To  the  second  group  belong 
such  cases  as  the  following:  (I)  a  perfect  Individual  may  bear  on  Its  head  anotlier  heati. 
with  traces  of  the  rest  of  the  body;  (2)  on  n  well-developed  body,  a  second,  smaller  and 
defective  one,  may  be  situated,  which,  after  birth,  does  not  increase  in  size;  (8)  in  a 
more  or  less  perfectly  developed  individual,  there  may  bo  concealed,  commonly  in  tlie 
abdomen,  parts  of  a  second  individual — a  condition  which  has  received  the  name  of 
feetu*  in  fietu,  and  which  is  most  probably  caused  by  the  inclusion  of  oue  germ 
another. 

To  the  tixtk  datt  belong  (1)  those  cases  in  which  tiiere  is  a  reversing  of  the  position  of 
the  internal  organs — when  tlie  heart  and  spleen  lie  upon  the  right,  and  the  liver  and  ceecum 
oa  the  left  side;  (3)  anomalies  in  the  course  and  distribution  of  individual  vessels. 

The  malformations  constituting  the  tetentX  elau  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  the 
article  HKRMAPHHODiTiflM. 

The  term  teraiaioffy  (from  tlie  Greek  words  tSrat,  a  prodigy,  and  iigM,  a  discourse)  is 
now  freqnenUy  applied  to  the  histoiy  and  science  of  monstrusitiea.  For  further  Infor- 
mation <m  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Qeottroj  St.  HiUrs,  SMfire  dm  Anom- 
alia  de  rOrganitativn  (8  vols.  1883-46);  Otto,  Morutroram  Smemtontm  DaeripUo 
Anatomica  (1841);  and  to  the  article  "Teratology/*  VrolUc,  In  The  C^fdopuaia  of 
AnatotAjf  and  PAj/^ob/gjf. 

XOVSTBOSITT,  In  botany,  is  a  malformation  or  abnormal  development  of  any  part 
of  a  plant.  It  may  take  place,  liowewr,  at  an^  period  of  the  growlu  of  a  plant,  as  ta 
any  new  organ  that  is  developed,  and  sometimes  merely  affects  a  particulnr  organ  or 
some  portion  of  a  plant,  as  a  particular  leaf,  fiower,  petal,  sepal,  etc.,  or  the  leaves  or 
flowers  of  a  particular  branch,  while  in  other  cases  all  the  organs  of  the  same  kind 
exhibit  the  same  abnormal  character.  As  in  animals,  it  is  now  well  known  that  mon- 
strosities in  plants  an  the  result  of  special  conditions  affecting  the  operation  of  ordinary 
natural  laws:  and  the  study  of  monstrosities  Is  very  important  in  relation  to  tliat  of  the 
nature,  development,  and  metamorphosis  of  or^ns.  In  the  article  METAUORrnoeis  of 
Obgakb,  some  of  the  most  frequent  monstrosities  are  alluded  to.  Monstrosities  in  plants 
are  not  always,  as  in  animals,  reckoned  deformities  Double  flowers  afford  a  familiar 
example  of  an  opposite  kind;  although  with  regard  to  the  plant  itself  they  have  the 
effect  of  unfitting  It  for  one  of  llie  functions  of  a  perfect  plant,  rejiroduction  by  seed. 

ICOKTAOVA'KA,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Padua,  situated  pleasantly 
on  the  banks  of  a  canal,  II  Fiumicello,  82  m.  s.w.  of  Padua.  It  is  still  protected  bv 
walls  and  towers,  and  has  a  fine  cathcdml  and  palace.  Fop.  7,657.  Its  culef  trade  u 
in  Spun-silk,  wool,  hemp,  and  coarse  cotton  textures. 

XOHTAaHUtDS,  or  simply  Hoktaone,  "the  Mountain,"  the  name  given  to  the 
extreme  democratic  politicians  in  the  first  French  revolution,  because  they  ses^  thcm- 
selvcs  on  the  higher  uenches  of  the  hall  in  which  the  national  conwnUon  met  llieir 


principal  members  were  Danton,  Mant,  Bobespicrre,  St.  Just,  and  Collot  d'HcrboIs,  Ihe 
men  who  introduced  the  "reign  of  terror."  The  opposite  party  of  the  "  plain"  (plat'jie) 
were  the  GirondistB  (q.v.),  who  sat  od  the  lowest  benches  on  the  floor  of  the  lioust^. 
After  tbe  overthrow  of  the  Girondists,  tliis  part  of  the  house  wus  styled  the  "  mnrsb  or 
swamp"  {maraia),  and  included  all  the  subserrient  members  whose  votes  were  under  tlte 
control  of  "the  Mountain."  A  f6w  leading  men  give  aU  its  sti-ength  and  formidable 
character  to  tbe  party  o  fthe  Mountain.  Alter  18&.  the  extreme  party  in  the  natumal 
amtnUy,  composed  of  revolutionary  democrats  and  communists,  sometimes  fluttered 
iUtelf  with  tbe  designation  of  "the  Mountain;"  but  events  proved  that  it  possessed  noth- 
ing of  the  genius,  though  it  showed  oil  the  malignity  of  its  terrible  predecessor. 

XOBTAOV,  FAMII.T  ov.  This  noble  faniilr  are  said,  by  Burke,  to  derive  (heir  name, 
which  in  Latin  was  and  is  always  written  De  Monte  Acuto,  from  a  place  in  Kormaudy; 
and  the  first  of  the  Montagus  who  settled  in  England  was  a  warrior  who  came  over  In 
the  train  of  Robert  earl  of  Moreton  at  the  conquest.  Five  centuries  later,  we  find  bis 
dfflcendant,  sir  Edward  Montagu,  lord  chief-Justice,  in  succession,  of  the  courts  of 
king's  bench  and  common  pleas  under  Henry  YIII.,  who  also  appointed  him  one  of 
the  executors  of  his  will  ana  guardians  of  his  son  Edward.  His  grandsou,  who  was  a 
distinguished  orator,  represented  tbe  city  of  London  in  Parliament;  and  having  been 
lord  cuief- justice  of  tbe  court  of  king's  bench,  and  lord  treasurer  of  tlio  kingdcm,  was 
raised  to  the  pecra^  as  earl  of  Hancbcster.  The  second  earl  sained  distinciion  ss  a 
general  in  tlie  parliamentary  army,  and  more  particularly  by  Lis  victory  over  Piince 
Rupert  at  Marston  Moor;  but  Iio  scrupled  to  take  part  in  the  tondemnation  and  execu- 
tion of  Chai*le8,  and  was  one  of  tlie  first  members  of  the  ho'.'se  of  peers  who  gave  iu  bis 
odliedon  to  Charles  IL  on  his  xestoration.  Tliis  nobleman's  grandson  enlhu^nsticully 
espoused  the  cause  of  William  III.,  under  whom  he  fought  at  The  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Limerick.  He  was  subsequently  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Venice  and  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Vienna,  and  eventually  was  raised  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Manchester  by  George  I.  The  title  is  still  enjoyed  by  liis  descendant,  the  7lli 
duke.  Other  branches  of  the  Montagu  family  were  ennobled  in  the  pe^^ol:s  of  the  cnrl 
of  Sandwich,  the  carl  of  Halifax,  and  the  duke  of  Montagu,  but  the  lust  ino  titles  iKitU 
became  extinct  before  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 

MONTAGU,  Basil.  1770-1851 ;  b.  London.  He  was  the  eon  of  John  Montagu,  fourth 
earl  of  Sandwich,  and  of  Miss  Ray,  who  was  shot  in  1779  in  the  pi&72a  of  Covent 
garden  by  the  rev.  James  Hackman  In  a  fit  of  jealous  frenzy.  He  recejyeO  his  early 
education  at  tlie  Cliartcr  House  school  in  London,  and  took  the  deeree  of  m.a.  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1790,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  love  of  literature;  entered  Groy's  Inn.  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1798.  While  iu  London  he  became  intimate  witli* Coleridge,  and 
adopting  the  opinions  of  Godwin,  determined  to  abandon  the  law,  but  was  dissuaded  by 
sir  James  Mackintosh.  He  was  a  copious  and  able  writer.  The  most  imporlant  of  his 
works  is  a,IHgeit  of  tlie  Bankrupt  Lauv,  in  4  vols.,  for  which  he  obtained  in  1806  the 
office  of  commissioner  of  bankruptcy.  This  became  a  standard  work  and  passed 
tlirougli  many  editions.  Hs  was  distinguished  for  bis  efforts  to  mitigate  the  teveritv  of 
ttie  penal  code.  He  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  capital  punisbmeDt,  and  with  Wilbcr- 
fnrcc,  Romilly,  and  others  succeeded  in  obudning  the  abolition  of  hanmng  for  forgeiy. 
He  edited  Bacon's  works  in  10  toIb.  Ho  puUliBlied  40  vols.,  and  left  100  more  in  monu- 
script. 

MONTAGU,  Edward  Wobtlbt,  171»-76;  b.  Whamclifte,  Yorkshire.  Ene.,  only  eon 
of  Edward  Woilley  and  lady  Mary.  When  very  young  be  ran  away  from  Westminster 
school  repeatedly,  gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest  vices,  and  hired  himself  out  as  a  cabin 
boy  iu  a  ship  sailing  for  Spain,  where  ho  was  discovered  bv  tlie  British  consul  at  Cadix, 
and  restored  to  his  family.  He  was  then  committed  to  tne  charge  of  a  private  tutor 
who  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  to  a  public  office.  He  was  then  stat  to  Iravel  on 
the  continent  under  tliu  care  of  tbe  tutor,  and  while  abroad  he  puMislu  d  bis  first  work. 
Jteflectiom  on  Die  RUe  aiiH  FaU  of  Avdent  Bepu^icn.  While'  at  Pniis  la-  li(5cnme  involved 
in  an  altercation  with  a  Jew  which  led  to  a  criminal  proseculion.  On  bis  return  to 
England  lie  iimrried,  while  still  under  ai;e,  a  woman  much  older  than  himself,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  deserted  her.  Notwithstanding  his  profligacy  1:3  obtained  :i  seat  iu  parlia- 
ment in  1847,  anil  wus  re-elected,  until  being  involved  In  debt  by  bis  extravagance  he 
was  forced  to  resign.  He  again  went  abroad,  never  returning  to  England.  He  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Itah*.  became  a  converi  to  popery,  and  tlien  went  to  Egj'pt  where  be 
turned  Mohammedan.  He  spent  tha  remainder  of  his  life  In  the  Lci'snt.  having  been  In 
tlie  mean  time  disinherited  by  his  parents,  but  wrs  on  his  way  bark  to  England  when  ho 
died  at  Padua.  Besides  the  tract  before  mentioned  he  wrote 'another,  entitled  An  I>atn' 
iimtion  into  the  Gmm  of  BarthquakM,  and  contributed  some  papers  to  the  PhUotephiral 
T^-aneactioiui.  His  tract  on  Andent  B^pubUe*  was  claimed  as  the  production  of  Mr. 
Foster,  his  tutor. 

MONTAGU,  Eliz.\beth  Robinson.  1720-1800;  b.  York.  Eng.;  was  married  In 
1743  to  Edward  Montagu,  grandson  of  the  flr^  cuTrl  of  Sandwich,  who  on  bis  denth  left 
her  a  large  fortune.  With  abundance  of  wealth,  and  possessing  literary  talent,  she 
became  a  leader  ita  London  sodety,  and  her  residence  was  the*faTorite  resort  of  UtoraTy 
persons.  For  several  years  die  gave  annnal  ^ners  on  Abiy>day  to  the  chimney-sweeps 
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ct  Loodon.  She  -wxDte  three  Dk^agun  tffhe  J)«ad,  iiublished  in  lord  Lyttleton's  woifc 
tiiAt  name,  and  an  Eitajf  o»  th»  WrUingt  and  Gf«wu4  of  8hake»pear«,  oompa/rtd  wUh 
M4  Gretk  and  AwuA  J)ramatio  BmU.  Sbe  is  well  known  by  her  conrespondenoe  in  4 
Tola. 

■omA0U,  Ladt  Mart  Wortlst,  was  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn,  earl,  and  after- 
wards (1715)  duke  of  Eingston.  She  was  bom  about  1690,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
a  classical  education.  When  ouly  eiglit  years  of  age  she  was  introduced  by  her  fatlier 
to  the  famous  KiuCai  dub,  and  Jormally  admitted  a  meml)er.  Her  fond  pleasure-lov- 
ing father  allowed  her  to  educate  herself.  She  is  even  said  to  liave  taught  herself  Latin. 
8he  became  attached  to  Mr.  E.  Wortley  Montagu,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
whose  cousin,  Charles  Montagu,  was  created  ean  of  Halifax,  and  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  by  George  I,  As  the  match  was  disapproved  of  by  the  families,  sbe  was 
obliged  to  elope  before  she  could  many  Uni.  On  the  accession  of  George  X.  she  came 
to  London  with  her  hu&band,  who  was  a  whig.  Lady  Mary's  beauty  and  wit  attracted 
universal  admiration  at  court.  She  was  in  habits  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  Addi* 
son  and  Pope,  the  latter  becoming  her  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  writing  "flames  and 
raptures"  for  her,  until  his  passion  ' '  came  to  a  climax  in  an  impertinence,  and  was  cxtin- 
guislied  by  a  box  on  tlie  ear,  or  some  such  rebuff."  In  1716  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  He  was  accompanied  by  lady  Mary,  who,  on 
lier  journey,  and  during  her  residence  in  the  Levant,  wrote  the  well-known  Letten, 
which  fom  one  of  the  most  deli^tful  books  in  our  language.  The  weaknesses  of  a 
somewhat  vain  and  capricious  temper  fade  into  forgetfulness,  when  we  remember 
the  strong  sense,  enlightened  courage,  and  generous  perseverance  which  introduced  into 
Europe  the  practice  of  inoculation,  which  she  witnessed  in  Turkey.  She  had  so  much 
faith  iu  its  safety,  that  she  tried  it  first  on  her  own  son.  See  Inoculation.  After  her 
return  to  England  sbe  fixed  her  residence  at  Twickenham,  and  renewed  her  intimacy 
with  Pope.  But  political  soon  led  to  personal  differences,  and  these  resulted  in  one  of  tlie 
most  famous  literary  feuds  of  the  18th  centurr.   The  immediate  occasion  of  it  was  the 

Sablication  by  lady  Mary  of  her  Totvn  Edoffuea.  She  was  fiercely  assuled  by  botli 
wift  and  Pope,  and  was  not  slow  to  retaliate.  In  1787  she  left  her  country  and  her 
husband  (for  reasons  tliat  are  not  known),  and  lived  for  many  years  iu  Italy,'  chieSy  at 
Lovero,  in  the  province  of  Venice.  Her  husband  died  in  17'6l.  At  Uie  request  of  her 
daughter,  afterwards  wife  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  she  returned  to  England,  where  she  died 
31  Aug.,  1763.  A  collected  edition  of  her  worbs,  with  life,  was  published  by  her 
^^t-grandsoa,  the  late  lord  Whamclifle,  in  1836,  of  which  a  third  edltiou  appeared  in 

MONTAGUE,  a  co.  in  n.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Red  river,  which  separates 
It  from  the  Indian  territory,  and  drained  by  tiie  Denton  fork  of  Trinity  river,  and  by 
Clear  creek;  850  sq.m.;  pop.  "SO,  11,357—11,163  of  American  birth.  Tlie  soil  In  the 
Ticini^  of  Red  river  is  good.    Cattle  raising  Is  the  chief  buriness.   Co.  seat,  Montague. 

MONTAGUE,  Charles.    See  Haufax,  Eabl  of,  ante. 

MONTAJONE,  a  t.  in  n.  Italy,  near  the  sea,  about  25  m.  B.w  of  Florence,  having 
mineral  springs  celebrated  for  tharmedlcinal properties;  pop.  10,653.  It  isin  a  province 
of  the  same  name. 

KOHTAIonS,  Michel  ErQtrBM  db,  a  distinguished  French  moral  philosopher,  was 
b.  In  1588,  at  his  paternal  home  of  Montaigne,  in  Peri^nl.  In  accordance  witli  bis 
father's  eccentric  ideas  on  education,  he  was  taught,  and  suffered  only  to  speak  Latin 
from  his  earliest  infancy.  In  consequence  of  which  he  acquired  such  a  perfect  mastenr 
over  the  langua^,  that  when.  In  his  tenth  yew,  be  entered  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  Iils 
masters,  Gi-ouchi,  Buclianan,  and  Muret,  were  almost  afraid  to  address  him.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  course  of  studies,  which  were  directed  to  law,  he  received,  in  1554.  the 
appointment  of  councilor  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux;  '1)iit  liein?  possessed  of  ample 
means,  and  having  no  inclination  for  a  public  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
various  schools  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy;  and  on  the  deatli  of  his  father,  in  com- 
pliance with  whose  wish  be  had  made  a  translation  of  the  natural  theology  of  Hay- 
mundns  Bebondus  (Paris,  1569).  he  retired  to  his  ancestral  estate,  where  he  lived  m 
retirement  during  the  terrible  season  of  reli^ous  oppresdon  which  desolatt'd  France  for 
BO  many  years.  During  this  period,  1580,  he  composed  the  first  two  books  of  his 
celebrated  Euaii,  the  third  portion  of  which  appeared  in  1588,  after  his  return  from  an 
extensive -course  of  travels,  which  he  had  undertaken  partly  to  escape  from  tlie  plaguf  ^ 
and  partly  tor  the  improvement  of  his  own  health,  and  during  which  he  visited  Rome, 
and  was  received  with  signal  favor  by  the  pope.  Montaigne's  Emaia,  although  not  con- 
ceived  in  the  sirfrit  of  a  bdioviog  Christian,  or  marked  by  the  reticence  and  delicacy  dt 
expression  which  modem  refinement  demands,  are  veiy  extraordinnfy  pindnctltHis,  not 
only  for  the  learning  and  sound  reasoning  which  they  manifest,  but  also  for  the  frank  and 
liberal  tone  in  which  sociid  questions  are  discussed,  notwithstanding  tliat  tlic  author  wroto 
at  a  period  when  religious  duTerencea  and  party  feelinirs  blinded  the  judgments  of  men. 
Montaigne's  ethics  were  those  of  Seneca  ana  the  other  philosophers  of  ancient  times,  whoso 
works  he  had  so  thoroughly  mastered;  and,  judged  from  our  point  of  view,  his  morality  is 
that  ci  a  virtuotu  pagan  moely ;  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  Uie  turmoil  of  civil  war,  and  the 
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consequent  disorgaalzation  of  society,  u^ther  with  the  low  ebb  of  lit«attire  in  Fnaceat 
that  peiiod,  wo  uiMst  do  justice  to  die  gi'eat  merit  of  the  writer,  md  the  influeooee  for 

good  which  hiawritlnga  exerted.  Montaigne  was  a  constant,- and  oecaslonaJly  a  Boe- 
cessful  mediator  between  the  party  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  that  of  the  Qiiises,  -and 
stood  in  relations  of  frieudeUip  -with  men  of  all  creeds.  He  died  in  15^  as  an  avowed 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  whose  doctrines  he  professed  implicit  faitli,  notwith- 
standing the  sceptical  bias  which  he  had  through  life  been  at  no  puins  to  conceal 
Numerous  editions  have  appeared  of  hia  EnMia,  among  which  we  may  instance  tluise  of 
De  Coste  (5  vols.  Hag.  1737).  and  Victor  Leclerc  (Paris,  1826).  Nearly  200  years  after 
his  death,  the  discovery  was  made  at  Montaigne  of  the  MS.  of  his  travels,  which  was 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1774  under  the  title  of  Journal  de  Voyage  de  M.  de  M.  en.  Italic 
par  ut  8uw^  et  VAUemagne.  Translations  of  the  Etsais  exist  in  almost  alt  the  Europ«m 
languages ;  the  best  English  translation  is  that  by  Cotton.  The  best  biographies  of  Mon- 
taiguc  are  by  GrUn  (Paris,  1855);  Payen  (Paris,  1866);  and  Bayle  St.  John  (Loud.  3857). 

'XOVTAXCX'SO,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  ^na.  Central  Italy,  S2  m.  s.s.e.  of  the  town 
of  Siena,  stands  on  a  hilt  in  the  midst  of  valteys,  and  enjoys  «  fine  equable  clinaUe. 
Fop.  7,540.   The  wine  of  Montalcino  is  in  high  repute  throughout  Tuscany. 

XOKTAIiEKBSBT,  Chables  Forbeb,  Conite  de,  was  b.  in  April  1810  of  an  ancient 
family  of  Poitou.  His  father  was  created  a  peer  of  France  under  the  Restoration,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  was  minister  of  tlie  French  court  in  Sweden.  His  mother  was 
of  the  Scottish  family  of  Forbes,  to  which  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  Montalembert's 
lemarkablo  familiarity  with  ttie  English  lauguage,  and  bis  intimate  knOTvlec^  and 
strong  admiration  of  the  sodal  and  political  insUtutions  of  England.  Although  his 
more  advanced  studies  were  caiTied  on  in  the  univn^ty  of  Fans,  a  consitlerabhj  part 
of  his  youth  was  spent  in  Sweden;  and  the  first  work  by  which  lie  was  brou^it  into 
notice,  was  a  pamphlet  on  Sweden,  wliich  ho  published  In  hts  nineteenth  year.  On  tlie 
death  of  his  father,  Hontalemliert  succeeded  to tiis  honors,  and  to  his  seatintheCliamber 
of  Peers.  But  his  earliest  public  appearance  was  in  what  mar  be  truly  considond  as 
the  great  labor  of  his  llf^,  a  joint  effort  in  which  he  associatca  himself  with  the- Abbe 
Lacordaire  (q.v.)  and  other  friends,  for  Uie  pm-pose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  recent 
charter,  by  establishing  a  free  school  for  Catholic  education,  Inaependent,  as  well  of  tljc 
university,  as  of  oil  other  state  influence.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  inter* 
fere  arbitrarily  with  this  project,  became  the  subject  of  a  trial  before  the  Chaml^er  of 
Peers,  which  Montalemtiert  rendered  mcmomblc  by  his  first  speech,  one  of  the  mo«it 
brilliant  upon  record,  and  a  clear  foreshadowing,  not  alone  of  the  eloquence,  but  of  the 
bold  and  uncompromising  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  his  church  and  of  the  common 
interests  of  religious  liberty,  which  have  oonstantly  (^racterized  his  later  career.  Of 
the  struzgle  of  the  Catholic  pai*ty  in  France  a^inA  wliat  they  reeutled  as  the  arUtnary 
monopoly  of  education  wliich  was  claimed  for  the  university,  Montalembert  was  •for 
nanny  years  the  leader  and  champion;  and  in  the  various  works  in  the  preparadon  of 
which  he  employed  all  hie  leisure  from  public  duties,  his  Life  of  Mizabet/iof  JSungary, 
his  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Antdm,  and,  above  all.  In  an  appeal  On  the  Duty  of  Ca  Jiotiea  on 
the  Qae^n  ef  Fremortu  of  Education,  which  he  wrote  during  a  visit  to  the  island  of 
Madeira  for  tlte  recovery  of  his  )  ealth  in  1848,  he  never  ceased  to  advocate  tlie  same 
prindplcs.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  Montalembert,  true  to  his  formn*  profesdons, 
was  one  of  the  first  of  his  party  to  accept  of  the  new  state  of  things,  and  to  use  the 
actual  means  at  hie  disposal  for  the  furtherance  of  the  views  which  he  had  consistently 
advocated.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  national,  and  afterwards  of  the  legislative 
assembly;  and  foratime  contrived,  while  ho  continued  the  same  line  of  policy  as  regards 
church  iniercsts.  to  give  a  general  support  to  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon. as  presi- 
dent of  the  republic.  His  first  break  with  that  government  was  on  tiio  question  of  tlic 
proposed  confiscation  of  the  Orleans  property;  and  after  tlie  coup  iT  of  Decembc-r, 
Uie  breacti  became  irrecondlabte.  From  that  time.  Montalembert  cfKitinued  to  bo  tlic 
implacable  assailant  of  tlte  arbitral?  represfdon  of  public  oirfoion  which  ctiaracterixe<l 
some  measures  of  Napoleon  IIL;  and  tliebrilliuit  and  enthasiastically  admiring  pictures, 
which  in  his  Political  Future  of  England,  he  has  drawn  of  its  social  and  political  insUtu- 
tions, derive  much  of  their  vigor  from  the  covert  but  palpable  contrast  witli  the  condition 
of  France  wliicli  points  tlicm  alt.  Besides  numerous  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Sieme  det  Deux  Mondet,  the  EncydopMie  GaiKoUquc,  and  tlie  Corretpondent,  he  also  wrote: 
L'Avenirpditiqiude  VAngleterre  (18S5);  Let  Moum  SOeddent  depuis  St.  Bencit  juagu'd 
St.  Bernard  (1860—67):  English  translation,  5  vols.  1861-— 67);  V»«  Nation  in  deuu,  /» 
Pologne  en  1861;  Z'j^Um  Wtrv  daiu  FEtat  Wnre  (1868);  l»  Ptipe  et  la  FtiUtgne  (1864),  etc 
He  died  Mar.  IS,  1870.   See  Memoir  by  Mre.  OUpbaat,  2  vols.  (1872). 

MONTALEMBERT,  Marc  Rsst,  Marquis  de,  1714r-1800;  b.  and  educated  in 
AngoulSme ;  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18,  and  while  enga^d  in  military  servioo 
made  a  specialty  of  scientific  study,  and  in  1747  became  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  of  Paris.  In  1761  he  constructed  foundries  at  Rouelle  for  cannon  cHt 
larger  caliber  than  previously  used,  wlilcli  were  employed  In  the  seven  years'  war  (1766 
-68)',  In  which  he  was  general  in  the  service  of  Sweoon  and  Russia.  He  nided  Todlelien 
in  ttie  capture  of  Berlin  in  1760.  and  the  following  year  had  finislied  a  great  work 
on  forlaflcattonsy  wliish  be  was  about  to  puUiab,  whea  the  French  mhiistcr,  Choiseul, 
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Interdicted  the  pubUcafion  in  order  to  liave  it  for  the  sole  benefit  of  France.  He  became 
the  chief  military  engineer  of  France,  and  hla  systems  proved  superior  to  all  others.  In 
1779  he  constructed  a  fort  of  wood  on  the  Ide  d'Aias,  whjch  -was  found  to  liave  wonder- 
ful resistance  in  proportion  to  its  cost.  At  the  beffinuinE  of  the  French  revolution 
Mirabcau  undertook  to  make  him  inspector-general  (rf  the  ^rtiflcations  of  France,  luit 
bis  rank  was  a  bar-sinister.  In  1793  the  French  war  office,  tinder  Camot,  pun^uued  his 
colleoUon  of  models,  and  he  became  the  trusted  adviser  of  that  minister.  He  lived  to 
see  his  inventions  and  theories,  following  in  general  the  system  of  Vauban,  adopted  in 
France  and  throughout  Europe,  after  many  years  of  almost  contemjituous  opposition. 
His  nudn  work  is  ForUfieation  ptrpendieulaire,  11  quarto  vols.,  1T76--78  ;  rc-edited.and 
published  in  1798  under  the  title  of  L'Art  difeiwif  tuperior  a  I'art  A  Voffeps^f,  He  was 
author  also  of  many  m^olrs  on  various  subjects,  of  poems,  and  of  comedies. 

MONTALVAN,  Jdas  Pehez  de,  1602-S8,  b.  Madrid.  He  received  instruction 
and  assistance  from  tile  famous  dromatic  writer  Lope  de  Vega,  to  whom  he  became 
greatly  attached,  and  whom  he  adopted  as  bis  model  in  almost  everything.  Like  his 
muster,  he  entered  the  priesthood,  and  accepted  an  office  in  the  inquisition.  At  the  nge 
of  80  he  had  written  M  dramas,  and  In  1686  the  number  bad  increased  to  60.  The 
construction  was  flimsy  and  the  execution  careless.  One  of  his  last  works  was  an 
extmvagant  panegyric,  ia  1686.  on  his  friend  and  instructor.  His  intense  and  Incessant 
study  had  now  begun  to  affect  tus  brain,  and  he  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  imbecility, 
wiiich  continued  till  his  death.  His  collected  dramatic  works  appeared  in  168S~S9,  and 
were  reprinted  In  1652. 

XOITTA'HA,  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  formed  in  1861,  extending  from  lat.  45° 
to  49°  n.,  and  long.  104°  to  116°  west.  It  is  mostly  to  the  east  of  the  Kocky  mountains, 
and  is  bounded,  n.  by  British  America,  w.  by  Washington  and  Idaho,  s.  by  Wyoming, 
e.  by  Dakota.  Its  average  length  Is  470  m.,  its  average  breadth  275  in.,  and  its  area 
148,776  sa.m..  or  9d.016.640  acres,  of  wbkh,  in  1870,  84,674  were  under  cultivation. 
Montana  has  great  minorai  wealth,  not  yet  fully  taken  advantage  of,  intludiog  mid, 
salver,  nilma.  copper,  coal)  and  precious  stones.  Its  yield  of  bullion  in  1 866  was  valued 
at  $16,600,000;  in  1874,  $4,000,000.  It  is  exceedingly  well  watered,  the  chief  rivers 
being  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  with  their  affluents,  and  the  Columbia.  Montana 
is  well  adapted  for  grazing.   Pop.  '70,  20,665,  besides  33,486  tribal  Indians. 

MONTANA  (onto),  a  territonr  of  the  United  States  formed  from  parts  of  Idaho  and 
Dakota;  pop.  '80,  89,157—37,643  of  American  birth.  8,669  colored,  1787  Chinese^  and 
1750  Indians  and  half-breeds.  Its  surface  is  rough  and  mountainous,  the  main  range  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  entering  the  w.  portion  from  the  n.,  and  extending  300  m.  s.c  in 
that  section;  thence  diangiDgthelr  direction  and  trendii^ toward  the  w.  boundary,  whero 
th^  Join  the  Bitter  Root  mountains.  In  the  e.  portion  are  the  Little  Rockies,  Little 
Bear,  Bear's  Paw,-Kay>i'you,  Gallatin,  the  Belt  range  b.  of  tbe  great  falls  of  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Higliwood  in  tLo  n.,  and  the  low-lying  Spoonbill,  with  many  dstaclied  spurs 
and  emooth-slooping  buttes.  This  mountainous  region  coosLltutes  about  two-fifths  of 
the  surface,  extending  the  entire  length  of  tlie  territory  from  n.  to  s. ,  nnd  for  175  m.  e. 
of  the  w.  boundary,  the  general  elevation  being  much  less  in  tlie  n.  than  in  tlie  s.  portion. 
Between  these  ranges  are  deep  divides ;  around  the  spun  wind  beautiful  rivers:  and  pic- 
turesque calions  separate  the  buttes.  In  the  s.  portion,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yellowstone 
river,  tlic  mountains  rise  11,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  wearing  a  crown  of  per- 
petnal  snow,  andin  the  n.,  beyond  the  SQssouri.  the  mountain  tops  in  early  autOBUittre 
clothed  in  the  blue  of  the  sky,  mingled  with  the  purity  of  the  snow,  visible  for  many 
miles  over  level,  treeless  pituns.  Away  from  the  strictly  mountainous  portion  there  are 
solitary  peaks  of  basalt,  tuff,  and  other  volcanic  rock,  of  material  such  that  though  pre- 
senting ft  rocky  appearance,  or  one  of  great  solidity,  much  of  it  can  easily  be  cut  with-n 
knife.  Id  the  crevasses  of  tbe  mouotains,  however,  may  be  found  green  spots  bearing 
pine,  cedar  and  flr  trees,  and  Buaceptlble  of  cultivation,  while  the  ligbt-browu  gnus  of. 
the  plain  below,  brown  by  contrast  with  the  vivid  green  of  the  moister  «A\,  fumiahes 
nutnUons  food  for  the  wandering  herds  madced  with  the  ranchman's  brand.   A  laige 

Eroportion  of  its  vast  territory  is  taken  up  by  Indian  reservations,  34,156.600  acres  being 
ela  in  reserve  for  them,  of  which  more  than  10,00(^000  acres  are  thought  to  be  tillable 
land,  and  only  8,769  acres  is  under  cultivation.  Immense  prairies  nnd  bottom-hinds, 
smooth,  rich,  and  green,  await  the  plowman,  unfilled  and  unhabited.  The  print  of 
tbe  pony's  fleet  foot  is  tbe  only  maifc  on  the  soli,  save  the  tmces  of  a  vanlalied  "  tepee,*' 
or  the  high  stakes  supporting  the  canvas  shelf  which  holds  the  rattling  bones  of  a  dead 
Indian  in  his  aiiy  sepulchw. 

The  territory  contains  the  beftd-wMen  of  tbe  Missouri,  the  Clarke's  fork  of  the 
Columbia  river,  and  tbe  Yellowstone,  a  tributary  of  the  Miffiouri,  g^viog  its  name  to  the 
celebrated  national  Yellowstone  puk,  which  it  irrigates  and  beautifies.  These  rivers 
and  their  branches  permeate  the  entire  territory,  furnishing  natural  highways  for  the 
tranrowtation  of  passengers  and  freight.  Of  the  branches  those  of  the  Missouri  are 
all  of  more  or  less  interest  on  account  of  their  association  with  late  Indian  troubles.  The 
Big  Horn,  tbe  Rose  Bud,  whose  valley  was  the  scene  of  CnstCT's  last  battle  with  the 
IMcotas  under  Sitting  TltaSX,  the  Powder,  Tongae.  etc. .  flow  into  the  Teilowstone,  aid  the 
Marlac,  MUfc,  MnadesheU,  Big  Muddy,  JudlUi,  and  Poplar  rtms  flow  diraotlr  into  the 
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MiBsouri.  The  Bitter  Hoot  iItct  rises  in  the  w.,  flowing  n.,  sometimes  in  the  latter  por- 
tion called  the  MiseouliL  The  Missouri,  rising  near  Gallatin  in  the  s.w.,  is  formed 
originally  of  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  rivers,  and  fiuws  n.e.  to  Helena,  follow- 
ing thence  an  e.  course  to  Benton  and  the  Dakota  lino.  It  is  navigalilo  hy  steambtnts 
from  April  to  September  as  far  as  fort  Bentoo,  808  m.  from  the  boundary  line  of  Dakota, 
and  efForts  are  being  mode  to  Improve  tlie  bed,  of  tho  stream  as  far  as  the  falls  bctworn 
fort  Benton  and  Helena.  Government  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  building 
of  dikes  to  keep  the  water  in  the  channel,  and  more  arc  confidently  expected,  as  the 
traffic  on  the  river  is  assuming  weighty  proportions.  It  is  a  difficult  and  tedious  wort; 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  material.  The  Yellowstone,  rising  in  Yellowstone  lake  in  n.w. 
Wyoming,  is  also  navigable  early  in  the  season,  and  even  so  late  as  August,  aa  far  as  tbc 
buffalo  hunting  grounds,  800  m.  above  its  month.  The  IJttle  HisHHiri  cronea  the 
comer,  entering  tho  Missouri  in  Dakota. 

In  its  geol<^cal  construction  tbc  azoic  formations  prevail  In  tbc  w.,  and  eastward 
first  the  Jurassic  appears,  next  tho  cretaceous,  and  near  the  Dakota  line  tite  tcrtlarx*. 
Along  the  base  of  the  mountains  are  beils  of  jurossic  and  carboniferous  rocks.  Potf^dani 
sandstone  and  brick-making  clay  are  abundant,  and  there  is  some  granite.  Slate  is  found 
in  large  quantities  In  the  p7acer-tniniug  districts.  In  all  sections  the  strata  arc  mncU 
broken,  and  present  formations  of  almost  every  geologic  age.  The  plains,  which  at  the 
month  of  the  Yellowstone  are  2,010  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  rise  gradually  to  4,091 
ft.  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the  elevation  of  tho  valleys  varying  from  8,000  to  6.000 
feet  The  cretaceous  strata  In  tiic  n.  yield  coal  of  the  best  quality,  vbich  is  mined  In  tl:c 
vicinity  of  Bannack,  Helena,  Virrinia,  Deer  Lodge,  and  Benton,  and  there  are  evidences 
of  its  presence  on  the  Missouri,  Muscleshell,  and  Yellowstone.  All  kinds  of  peircffac- 
Uons  are  found  near  the  Missouri,  snails,  snakes;  sea-serpents,  buffaloes'  bones,  wood.  ptc. 

Its  most  important  mineral  wealth  is  in  its  vast  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are 
mined  in  every  method  from  tbc  modern  scientific  machinery  of  quartz-crushing  and 
hydraulic  mining,  to  the  homely  pan  of  the  original  "honest  miner,"  with  his  little  rolort 
and  crucible,  quicksilver  and  rough  sluice-boxes,  vexed  and  worried  by  drought  and 
flood.  Gold  was  first  discovered  on  a  small  creek  w.  of  the  main  divide  of  the  Itocky 
mountains,  in  1852,  conti^ous  to  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Deer  Lodge.  In  ItWl 
the  first  mine  was  opened,  and  In  1868  the  first  qtiariz  mill  was  erected.  The  printipnl 
quartz  mines  are  near  Argenta,  Bannack,  and  Helena,  and  the  latter  place  and  Virginia 
are  the  great  mining  centers.  The  Barker  silver  mines,  60  m.  from  Fort  Benton,  bavc 
been  recentlj'  opened,  and  large  quantities  of  ore  were  sent  down  the  river  to  Oinaba  to 
be  assayed  la  the  autumn  of  1880.  Iron  and  coal,  lignite,  copper,  and  petroleum  arc 
found. 

In  the  e.  Eection  there  Is  much  coDtToversy  as  to  vblch  Is  the  more  susceptible  to 
cultivation,  the  bench  or  tho  bottom  lands,  experiments  having  been  made  by  the  mili- 
tary and  other  residents  along  the  rivers;  but,  subjoct  to  certain  conditions  of  seascm  antt 
locality,  either  level  has  been  found  to  be  productive,  furnishing  ciccflent  wheat  land, 
and  fine  crops  of  turnips  and  the  hardier  vegetables  are  raised  with  very  little  latmr. 
Groves  of  cottonwood,  resembling  the  birch  trees  of  the  east,  ash,  and  hickory  grow  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  furnishing  fuel  for  the  steamers,  being  cut  by  a  solitary  wood- 
man, and  laid  ready  in  long  piles.  It  also  supplies  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange 
TTliereliy  the  proprietor  of  tue  wood-yard  procures  his  whisky,  canned  vegetables,  and 
clothing.  Thickets  of  willows  are  common,  in  which  the  tourist  searches,  fi-equeuily 
with  success,  for  "diamond  willow,"  the  favorite  wood  for  walking-sticks.  At  the  Coal 
Banks,  85  m.  from  Fort  Benton,  a  new  government  freight  station,  tltere  is  an  clc^nt 
park  laid  out  in  serpentine  paths,  and  furnished  with  rustic  seats  by  the  industry  of  the 
soldiers  in  leisure  hdurs.  Previous  to  the  severe  winter  of  1881,  the  bunch,  buffalo,  end 
grama  grass  were  sufficient  food  for  stock  throughout  the  year,  and  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  provide  sjielter,  bat  in  that  year  the  snow  blocked  all  the  roads  for  i^eeks 
at  a.time,  cutting  off  all  communication  between  principal  points,  and  the  thermometer 
reg^ered  69'  below  zero  at  Fort  Benton.  Poor  cottonwood  sold  at  $16  per  corA,  and 
coal  was  1  ct.  per  lb.  In  ordinary  times  a  militanr  telegraph  gives  all  the  faciUties  for 
rapid  communication  as  far  n.  as  Fort  Benton.  The  climate  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions; in  a  journey  of  150  m.  a  traveler  may  start  in  a  linen  duster  and  arrive  in  afnr 
coat,  and  a  November  sun  shines  with  as  much  Intensity  as  in  July.  Hay  is  made  oa  • 
the  river  bottom  lands  and  carried  into  the  interior,  but  little  is  required,  except  at  the 
forts,  and  bams  are  little  needed,  the  hay  being  stacked  on  the  open  prairie.  Utitoward 
drcnmstances  have  conspired  to  cause  the  f^lwe  of  crops  in  certain  seasons,  but  in  the 
w.  the  Prickly  Pear,  Gallatin,  and  Bitter  Root  valleys,  and  in  the  n.  the  ^-alley  of  the 
Teton  and  Bun  River  valley  present  a  rerion  unsurpassed  for  agricultural  advautoges. 
In  the  Bitter  Hoot  valley,  called  the  Garden  Valley  of  Montana,  splendid  apples  (which 
sold  at  Fort  Benton  in  1880  for  80  cts.  per  lb.)  and  plums  are  raised,  $20,000  woi-tli  of 
trees  being  imported  annually  from  New  York  nurseries.  PotiUoes  are  raised  weigliins 
3i  lbs.,  9x10  in.  in  size.  TliLs  is  a  pleasant  prospect  for  tiie  country,  the  n.  uiid 
depending  principally  on  canned  vegetables  fima  the  states.  The  valley  lying  n.  anl ». 
of  T<Ht  Owen  Is  8,884  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  80  m.  long,  varying  from  6  to 
10  m.  in  width.  The  boU  is  a  rldi  dark  loam.  In  addition  to  the  main  eUeam,  many 
tributaries.flow  down  from  the  mountains.  Cottonwood  and  pine  trees  groxf  to  a  height 
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tlic  former  cf  70  ft.  and  the  latter  of  150  feet.  The  IDssoula  valley  is  15  m.  wide  for  80 
m.,  ii  well  wooded,  and  has  n  moderate  clinuite.  Prickly  Pear  valley,  from  5  to  1-5  m. 
wide  and  20  ni.  long,  with  hcautlful  smooth  meadoira,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena.  Tliu 
valley  ot  the  Teton  is  from.S.to  (I  m.  wide,  with  bordering  table-lauds  75  ft.  above  ibc 
valley  level,  and  is  within  ciisy  diKtanco  of  Fort  Benton.  Deer  Lodge  valley  is  3,000  ft. 
alwvc  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  Is  40  m.  long  and  about  13  m.  wide,  with  a  central. stream 
tlowiog  through  it,  and  rivulets  running  down  from  tbe  mountains  on  either  side.  Bun 
lliver  valley  is  from  1  to  3  m.  wide.  The  stream  is  rather  swift,  and  from  the  "'cross- 
ing," on  the  road  from  Fort  Benton  to  Helena,  tbe  valley  is  about  5  m.  wide  for  35  miles. 
The  timber  is  cottonwood  and  ash.  The  Judith  ba^  is  60  m.  wide  and  60  m.  long, 
and  is  travciscd  by  the  Judith  river  and  8  tributaries,  West  Fork,  South  Fork,  and  fiig 
Spriug  creek.  In  tlie  area  between  these  valleys  are  extensive  cattle  ranges,  taken  up 
restdents  of  the  towns,  and  visited  ecmi-annually.  The  brigbt-winged  gmsshopixr, 
gay  and  harmless,  is  found  skipping  about  on  the  plains,  resembling  tlie  little  butteiilicH 
of  tbe  states.  Butter  is  found  to  tbo  most  lucrative  product  of  the  farm ;  150  lbs.  a 
week  were  made  in  1880  by  tbe  owner  of  from  40  to  00  cows.  It  sold  ut  50  cts.  xmr  lb. 
Prices  for  tbo  necessaries  of  life  approach  nearer  to  those  of  tlio  east  than  they  did  in 
Vir^nia  City  in  1861,  when  flour  sold  for  $100  in  gold  per  sack  of  lOO  lbs.  The  pay  of 
'  laborers  on  ranches  is  $85  a  month;  in  tbe  winter  ^80.  Timber  is  most  abundant  in  the 
I1.W.,  particularly  along  tbe  Flathead  and  Eootenay  rivers. 

Aside  from  tbe  fascination  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  draws  the  prospector 
thitherward,  tbe  natural  scenery  of  the  territory  attracts  tlie  tourist  who  seeks  u  new  sen- 
sation. Tbe  Utah  Northern  railroad  is  creeping  slowly  but  surely  from  the  Union 
Piiciflc  into  tbe  heart  of  the  mining  district,  to  Dillon  and  beyond,  and  milliuus  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  freight  lies  at  tbe  terminus  awaiting  transporlktion.  while  in  the  season 
steamboats,  some  owned  by  the  gDvcrnment  and  carrying  the  U.  S.  mail,  others  owned 
l^piivate  parties  (some  of  tlusm  reaUzing  a  profit  of  9200,000  in  10  years),  crowded  with 
freight  ana  passen^rs,  steam  up  tbe  Missouri  from  Bismarck,  D.  T.,  to  Fort  Benton, 
stopping  at  uie  Indian  agencies  of  Poplar  Creek,  the  inhabited  point  nearest  the  British 
Possessions,  Wolf  Point,  Fort  Bcrthold,  and  Fort  Buford,  in  their  sinuous  course  partr 
Ing  company  with  steamboats  which  go  up  the  Yellowstone,  tbe  point  where  tiie  rivers 
divide  resembling  tbo  separation  of  the  Monongnitcia  and  Alleghany  rivers  at  Pittsburg. 
In  ascending  the  river  numerous  abandoned  forts  are  passed,  and  trading-posts  and 
Indian  encampments.  Under  the  banks,  which  rise  from  800  toi  800  ft.  aix>ve  the  level 
of  the  river,  the  boat  may  tie  up  for  (he  niglit  The  scenery  is  extraordinary;  It  ia  grand 
rather  than  charming.  It  silences,  hushes,  commands  admiratiou;  it  is  nfter  awbilo 
monotonous,  but  never  trivial.  These  towering  heights,  these  frowning  parapets  and 
stem  dividing  walls,  aro  scarcely  more  enduring  tlian  the  drifting  sand-bars  in  tbe  riv- 
er's bed.  They  crumble  and  form  again  by  the  action  of  the  atmosplierc,  slowly  vaii- 
i^ng  monnments  of  distant  ages.  Above  the  Yellowstone  the  river  is  narrow  but  the 
scenery  is  more  varied,  forming  itself  into  castles  and  medieeval  architecture.  At  Fort 
Benton  coaches  take  the  passengers  into  the  mining  region.  The  montlis  of  April,  Hay, 
June,  and  July  are  the  best  to  ascend  tbe  river;  uter  the  water  la  so  low  that  much  of 
tbe  latter  part  of  the  journey  must  be  by  coaches.  At  any  point  on  the  river  licrds  nf 
buffaloes  may  be  seen  winding  around  the  butte<)  or  crossing  the  stream  in  the  steamer'^ 
ratiL  In  June,  18S0,  between  Fort  Peck  and  Paradise  valley,  it  was  estimated  that 
20,000  were  seen  in  one  day;  on  another  day  500,000.  Deer  and  antelope  seek  the  river 
iu  tbe  morning.  The  national  park,  at  the  bead  of  the  Yellowstone,  whicli  is  parily  in 
this  territory,  contains  geysers,  thermal  and  mineral  springs;  hot  springs  are  also  found 
s.  of  the  Main  Divide.  Flathead  lake,  80  m.  long  and  14  m.  wide,  lies  m  the  n.w.  por- 
UoD,  in  the  region  of  the  Flathead  and  Bannack  Indians.  Tlie  Flathead  river  is  its  out- 
let. It  has  dense  forests  of  heavy  timber,  pine,  tamarack,  and  Or  growing  to  the  edge 
of  tbe  lake,  except  on  the  extreme  n.,  wbicn  is  open  grassy  pmlrte,  with  much  tillable 
kad. 

Wolves  are  often  mot  on  the  prairie;  grizzly  bears,  badgers,  mink,  otter,  and  marten 
are  found  in  the  forests,  and  beavers  build  tbeir  cabins  on  tlie  river  banks.  Ttio  Inilians 
start  on  the  annual  hunt,  with  all  their  tribe  and  appurtenances,  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  may  be  seen  traveling  for  lone  distances  over  the  plains,  fording  streams 
and  cUmbing  mountmns.  Tbey  tan  the  skins  of  buffaloes  and  trade  them  for  whisky, 
•ugar,  flour,  tea,  and  canned  vegetables,  and  strip  up  tlie  flesh  into  jerked  meat,  qt  chop 
it  into  pemmican  for  winter  sul^istence.  Whltcflsh,  salmon,  and  trout  are  plenty  in  the 
atreams;  bulberries,  which  resemble  red  currants,  grow  by  the  rivers,  and  wild  straw- 
berries grow  near  Helena,  ripening  as  late  as  Kovemlicr. 

Id  the  larger  towns  the  manufacturing  productions  are  rapidly  Increasing;  tho  cost 
of  touuporting  machinery,  making  tbe  price  of  manufactured  articles  higher  than  that 
of  tbo  same  articles  imported  from  the  states,  has  retarded  the  growth  of  industries,  but 
floor,  nieai,  lumber,  jeivelry.  tinware,  and  bricks  are  largely  inanufnctured,  and  malt 
]i(|tim  are  made.  The  steam  quariz  mills,  used  principally  for  gofd.  and  steam  saw- 
mills, are  a  good  investment.  Bricks  and  lo^  are  used  for  building.  Freight  transpor- 
tatton,  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  tliat  wbicii  comes  over  the  Canadian  line,  arc  the 
cbwinels  of  commercial  prosperity.  Hardship  and  peril  have  accompanied  tho  pioneer 
in  mining  agricnltunl  pnrsuits,  gambling;  cr  Intimate  trade,  and  the  tonnsitioo  tnm 
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tbe  lawlessness  which  compelled  the  organization  of  the  "  Ylgilantes,"  who  adminis- 
tered justice  without  fear  or  favor,  into  a  respect  for  individual  rights,  uninfluenced  by 
Bectionnl  feeling,  is  slow  and  painful,  but  williin  a  few  years  the  most  noted  resOTis  of 
the  border  rutflaii  have  become  peooeftil  places  of  abode,  and  boarda  of  trade  have  taken 
the  place  of  gambling-houses. 

There  are  seveivl  national  lunks,  2  having  been  ntablished  at  Fort  Benton  In  1880, 
and  a  large  number  of  private  baiiklDg-liouses,  South  of  tbe  YcllowBtone  is  tbe  recer- 
vation  of  the  Crow  Indians  and  the  new  Crow  agency;  in  tlie  w.  are  tbe  Flatheads  and 
Bannocks;  in  the  n.  and  e.  are  the  Blackfeet,  Pcnd  Oreilles,  Qros  Ventres,  Assiniboins. 
Plegans.  and  Sioux,  nil  of  whom  dre  friendly  under  certain  conditions.  EdU^tion, 
religious  and  secular,  has  as  yet  made  only  a  beginning,  but  almost  every  settlement  has 
a  religious  society,  almost  every  village  a  newspaper,  and  nearly  every  town  2  or  more 
churclies.  Missionaries  are  mnking  great  efforts  to  establish  schools  at  tbe  Iiuiinn  agen- 
cies; they  have  3  boarding  schools  and  4  day  schools,  and  1  will  be  opened  by  tbe  Con- 
gregational denomination  the  present  season  at  Popuir  Crrak.  It  is  Fnid  tltnt  there  fire 
143  professional  scouts  among  the  Montana  Indians,  but  one  of  tlio  most  widely  known 
and  constantly  employed,  wild  Elk,  Is  a  Portuguese.  Ministers  of  the  Methodist, 
Roman  CiithMic,  Episcopal,  and  Congregational  order  suffer  great  deprivtitioii  and 
fatigue  in  order  to  establish  opportunities  for  religious  instruction,  and  Iheir  efforts  seem 
likely  to  be  well  rewarded.  Tlie  Itoman  Catholics  meet  with  great  encourogement  among 
the  Indians,  with  whose  language  they  make  themselves  acquainted.  The  professions 
are  well  represented,  and  flna  ample  field. 

The  territory  has  over  90  aecular  schools.  It  is  organized  into  districts,  and  Deer 
Lodge,  Virginia,  and  Helena  have  graded  schools.  Helena  has  a  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vent of  hidi  reputation  as  a  seminary  for  yonng  ladles;  there  are  also  a  number  of  pri- 
vate schools  in  the  territory,  and  many  libraries  annually  receiving  large  additions.  The 
town  of  Helena  was  burned  on  Jan.  9,  1874,  loss  $860,000,  but  it  has  outgrown  all  ill 
effects  of  the  calamity.  Newspapers  are  published  in  9  out  of  tlie  13  counties,  in  7 
coun^-seats,  and  in  11  cities,  towns,  and  villages:  aggregate  circulntion  over  14,000. 

The  territorial  cpvcrnment  meets  at  Helena  biennially,  and  consists  of  n  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  district  attorney,  surveyor  general,  superintendent  of  Indian  affoire, 
and  IT.  8.  commissioner  and  treasurer,  all  appointed  by  the  U.  8.  government.  The 
delegate  to  congress  is  elected  by  the  people,  has  a  voice  in  the  dcliberntions  of  that  body 
but  no  vote;  the  county  officers  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  legislature  consists  o"f 
2  branches,  a  council  of  18  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  26  meraberB,  nil 
elected  by  the  popular  vote.  The  district  judge  of  the  V.  8.  district  court  and  3  associ- 
ate justices  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  tlie  United  States.  Its  chief  town  Is  Hel- 
ena; other  Important  towns  are  Virginia  Citv,  Deer  Lodge  City,  Fort  Benton  (commonly 
called  Benton  In  recent  years),  Bozcman,  Bannack  City,  Minoula,  Diamond  Ci^',  and 
Radersbui*g.  The  penitentiary  Is  at  Deer  Lodge.  Its  counties  are  Beaver  Head,  Cho- 
teau.  Custer,  Dawson,  Deer  Lodge.  Gallatin,  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Hndison. 
Meagher,  Missoula,  and  a  new  county,  name  unknown.  It  has  22  postal  money-order 
offices,  and  28  signal  Bcrvice  Btatlona.   Capital,  Virginia  City. 

MONTANELLI,  GIUSEPPE,  181ft-fl3:  b.  in  Tuscanv,  and  studied  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  where  lie  aftewards  l>eGame  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  commerchil 
law.  In  the  Italian  revolution  of  1848  he  participated,  and  was  for  some  time  an  Aus- 
trian prisoner.  From  that  time  until  Tuscany  became  a  part  of  Italy  (1S60)  Montanelli 
took  a  very  active  share  in  the  tumultuous  political  movements  of  the  province,  though 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  compelled  to  remain  outside  its  boundaries.  He  organ- 
ized secret  societies,  wrote  pamphlets  and  ariicles  for  tbe  press,  and  in  every  way  urged 
on  the  cause  of  Italian  unity.  He  publislied  his  memoirs  in  1853,  wrote  a  number  of 
lyric  poems,  and  was  the  Mithor  of  Vamma  and  adapter  of  an  Italian  verdon  of  Medle, 
both  tragedies  being  performed  with  Ume.  lUstori  Inthe  title  roles. 

MON'TANISXa   See  Montaitds,  ante. 

KOHTA'mrS,  a  celebated  heresiarch  of  the  Parly  Christian  church,  was  a  I%iTRiflii 
liy  Mrtb,  and  made  his  first  public  appearance  aI>out  160  a.d.,  in  tbe  village  of  Aruobar, 
on  the  confines  of  Phrvgia  and  Mysia.  He  was  brought  up  in  heathenism,  but  embraced 
Christianity  wltii  all  tfie  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  wbich  bis  countiymen  were  noted. 

Montanus's  standpoint  was,  in  theory,  the  exact  opposite  of  that  occupied  by  the 
Gnostic  sects;  yet,  in  practice,  It  led  to  a  similar  exclusiveness  and  sectarianism.  He 
believed  in  the  constancy  of  supernatural  plienomcna  wifkin  the  church.  The  miracu- 
lous element,  particularly  the  prophetic  ecstasy,  was  not  removed ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
necessity  for  it  was  greater  llian  ever.  He  considered  tliose  only  to  be  true  or  perfect 
Christians  who  possessed  the  inward  prophetic  illumnination  of  the  Holy  Spirit — they 
were  the  true  church;  and  the  more  highly  gifted  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  liie  eenuine 
successors  of  the  ^apostles,  in  preference  to  the  mere  outwardly  consecrated  bishops. 
Thus,  tliey  form  a  religious  aristocracy,  as  arrogant  as  the  Gfnostics:  the  difference 
between  the  two  simply  being  that  tlie  Hontanists  prided  themselves  on  a  kind  of 
inflamed  inspiration,  and  tbe  Gnostics  on  a  calm  and  serene  illumination  of  the  reason. 
Keltiier  party  wished  to  recede  from  the  Catliolto  church,  but  rather  to  exist  as  an  esoteric 
hodj  vithin  its  palfl.  It  was  persecuUoB,  caused,  no  doubt,  hf  their  own  insoleat 
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obfitinocy,  that  Forced  them  into  a  sectnriaa  coum;.  Mootanus  did  not  meddle  directly 
with  the  creed  of  the  chxirch ;  in  fact,  he  was  not  a  thiokor,  nor  a  man  of  almost  any  impor- 
tance intellectually.  (lis  efforts  were  couflneil  to  Htirriug  np  the  CliriotiuuH  genurully  to 
fretdi  religious  life — to  a  belief  in  a  fri'Hli  outpouring  of  tiu>  lloly  Ghost !  .Vt  first,  Mon- 
tiuius  contented  himxelf  with  predicting  fresh  perwcutions,  exhorting  nien  to  greater 
!itrictness  and  holiness  of  life,  and  unnoiiocing  judgments  to  come  upon  Flic  pcrftccutors; 
hut  bis  idea  of  his  own  mission  afterwards  ))ecame  more  exalted,  aim  lie  cliiimcd  to  be  in 
a  very  special  senw;  a  prophet  of  God — Ihe  organ  chosen  by  the  Holy  Ghoi>t  to  ])urify, 
itilip^hten,  and  advance  the  church,  xVinong  the  things  on  which  the  Montanists  laid 
firesf*  was  an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  scorn  of  persecution,  and  love  of  martyrdom;  coa- 
-ifcted  with  Uiese,  and,  indeed,  flowing  from  them,  was  an  aversion  to  !M-ccmd  mnrriHAes, 
and  to  the  restoration  of  the  Lapsed  ^.v.^.  Like  other  enthusiasts,  tbcy  also  were  Arm 
iH'Iicvers  lu  the  near  approach  of  the  millennium  ((i.v.)  and  in  the  personal  advent  of 
Christ.  Two  "  propbe leases,"  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  were  osscx-iatud  with  ^loulauug 
iu  his  work.  X  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  ilontanus  and  lus  followers  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Catholic  church  was  issued  by  Elcutherus,  bishop  of  TComc.  The  Mon- 
tauLsts  at  once  proceeded  to  organize  themselves  as  a  distinct  M-ct.  They  found  a 
aingiilarly  able  npolo^t  iu  Tertullian  (who  liccame  a  Moutanist  about  SOO  A.D.),  and 
cfnitinued  to  exist  till  the  6th  century. 

MONT.\  NUS.  ARLVB.    See  Arias  Moktamus,  aitie. 

XOSTABOIS,  a  t.  of  France,  department  of  Loirel.  is  situated  at  tlie  junction  of  tlw 
ctinals  of  Orleans  and  Briare  with  that  of  Loing,  40  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  nly  of  Orleans. 
JMoiitargis  lias  some  cloth  ami  leather  manufactures  and  considerHblc  trade  In  corn, 
ctittle,  etc.   Fop.  '70.  9.175.   In  its  vicinity  is  an  rxtenidve  forest  of  the  same  name, 

■OVTAinMJr  (Lat.  Sfotts  A^nttt),  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Tarn- 
<-t-Gnroune.  is  situated  in  a  rich  aud  beautiful  country  ou  a  plateau  between  the  rivers 
Turn  and  Tescou,  83  m.  n.  of  Toulouse.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  fine  cathedral 
in  Mk*  Italian  style,  flnisbed  in  1739.  btult  on  the  site  of  a  still  older  monaster}',  the  Mont 
Aureolus  (Golden  Hill),  and  is  a  well-btiilt,  handsome  town.  Tbo  houses  are  mostly  of 
l>rick.  Besides  having  consideraltle  manufactures,  it  caiTies  on  u  great  trade  in  wine, 
;^rnin,  leather,  etc.  Alimtaubon  was  founded  in  1144  by  count  Alphonsc  of  Toulouse, 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  iu  1S17,  embraced  the  reformation  in  1573.  and  suffered 
sevprely  in  the  civil  wars  that  ensued.  It  has  acquired  historical  celebrity  as  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  Hugueuots.  ProtcstaotiKm  still  exists  here,  and  inalotidns  both  an 
academy  and  a  theological  college.  Pop.  '76,  19,790,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  Prot- 
ostauts. 

MONTAVIv  POINT,  a  promontory  at  the  e.  extremity  of  Long  Island,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  It  is  in  the  townsliip  of  East  Hampton,  nlwut  7  m.  from  Sajr  Harbor,  in 
Suffolk  county,  lat.  41°  4'  u.,  long.  71°  Ol'  54'  w.  It  is  a  light-house  station,  with  a 
lixed  light  (160  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  stone  light-house),  aud  a  fog-born.  It 
was  named  for  a  tribe  of  Indians  which,  much  reduced  iu  numbers,  inliubits  the  vicinity. 

XOKTBELIASD  (Oer.  Mvm.j)elgard)  a  t.  of  Frauce,  in  the  departm<!iit  of  Doulis,  86- 
111.  n.e.  of  BesaufOD.  It  lies  in  a  >'a]ley  between  the  Vosges  aud  Jura  mountains,  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  chftteau,  now  used  as  a  prison,  and  carrica  ou  OMnufacturuM  of  cotton 
gnocK  ho»ery,  aiad  silks,  ('locks,  watches,  and  agricultural  implenu'ats  are  also  made. 
Pop.  lO,  7,^. 

KOHT  VLAMOf  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  and,  afrording  to  the  latest  measure- 
ments. 15,781  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is  one  of  the  Qmiaa  Alps, 
!iiid  i.^  situated  in  Ihe  department  of  Haute-Savoie,  France,  close  to  the  Italian  frontier, 
mid  37  ni.  of  the  e.  end  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  vales  of  Chaniouni  and  Motln^ 
joie  lie  on  the  w„  and  those  of  Ferret  and  Allee  IJlanebe  on  the  e.  side  of  it.  The 
waters  which  spring  from  hs  western  slopes  are  dnniied^off  to  Ilie  Arve.  and  thence  to 
the  Blione,  while  those  wbleh  rise  oii  tiie  c.  side  are  feeders  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  a  tribu- 
fiiry  nf  the  Po.   It  has  3  snow-clad  peaks,  and  86  glaciers,  of  whiuli  18  lie  on  the  n,,  and 

ou  Uie  s.  dide.  Tb<-  highest  summit  is  a  narrow  ridge  TiO  yards  by  16,  citlled  La  Bom 
*l>t  Droturdaire,  covered  with  Hrm  snow,  and  very  steep  towards  the  north.  In  1760 
Saiissure  offered  a  prize  for  the  discovery  of  a  |inicti(abl«  route  to  the  summit  of  Jlont 
Blanc,  which  was  gained,  in  June  1788,  l>y  Jacques  Balmat,  a  guide.  Saussure  himself 
iisceiidcd  the  mountaiu  the  following^  year;  and  the  same  feat  lius  since  lieen  performed 
by  inau;^',  especially  since  Albert  Smith  published  tliewcU-knowa  pictorial  anu  dnmiatic 
(lesi-riplifin  of  his  ascent  in  1851. 

MONTBKISOll',  n  t.  of  France,  capital  of  Ihe  department  of  Loire,  87  m.  s.w  of  Lyons, 
on  the  Vizezy.  a  feeder  of  the  Loire,  stands  at  the  liase  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock. 
In  i1h>  vicinity  are  mineral  springs.    Pop.  '76,  5,959. 

MO?rTC:ALM,  a  CO.  in  s.  central  Michignn;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  83.148— 27,.>00  of 
American  birth.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  tim- 
l»cr.  The  pine  aud  the  sugar-maple  abound.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  good  crop* 
of  Indian  corn,  wheal,  oats,  potatoes,  and  grass.  Other  staples  are  wool,  butter,  and 
maple  sugar.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  is  extensively  earned  on,  and  there  are  many 
saw-mills.  Other  manufacturing  industries  are  boots  and  slioe^,  flour,  eashcsaud  blinds, 
U.  K.  X.— 11 
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and  citrrisges.  It  is  drained  by  the  affluents  of  the  Ctiippewa,  Orand,  and  Huaft^on 
rivers,  and  is  traversed  by  tbe  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  Detroit,  Lannug  and  KVnui- 
em,  and  Saginaw  Valley  and  St.  Louis  rsilroAdn.    Co.  seat,  Stanton. 

MONTCALM,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Quebec,  Canada,  n.  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ri^-er,  watered 
by  the  North,  Dxi  Lifevre,  Itouge,  Lac  Ouarcau,  and  Gatineau  rivers;  4,037  sq.m. ;  pop. 
13,742 — 10,794  of  French,  1557  of  Irish  descent.  The  surface  is  diversified  and  the 
principal  productions  are  grain,  cattle,  and  hunber.    Co.  seat,  St.  Julienne. 

MOKTCALM  DE  CANDIAC.    Bee  Camdiac,  aiUe. 

MONTCALM  DB  SAINT- VfeRAN,  Lorts  Joseph,  Marquis  de,  b.  near  Nismes. 
1713;  entered  tbe  army  at  the  age  of  14,  at  18  was  a  capt.,  served  in  Italy  and  Germnuy 
for  many  years,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Piacenza  in  1746.  He  became  a  fielii 
officer  in  1766,  aud  was  sent  to  Canada  in  Ma^  of  that  year  to  make  bead  anunst  the 
En^ish.  He  captured  fort  Ontario  at  Oswego  in  August  of  the  same  vvar.  The  next 
seaHon  be  forced  tbe  capitulation  of  fort  William  Henry  at  the  head  of  lake  George,  with 
an  English  Biirrison  of  2,600  men,  capturing  42  guns  and  a  lars^  umonat  of  stores.  Id 
1786  &  denuded  fort  (Carillonl  Ticonderoga  with  8.600  Canadians,  against  gen.  Aber- 
(sombie  at  the  bead  of  15,000  English,  which  resulted  in  a  bloody  repulse  of  the  latter 
after  an  attack  of  determined  vigor.  Lack  of  troops,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and 
(he  large  re-enforcements  of  the  English,  obliged  Montcalm  to  retire  all  his  forces  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  the  defense  of  Quebec,  menaced  by  a  powerful  army  under  gen.  Wolfe. 
The  struggle  for  that  stronghold  began  July  81,  1769,  by  an  attack,  which  was  repelled. 
The  siege  was  then  continued  for  six  weeks  without  any  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Sngli^,  when  Wolfe  conceived  a  new  plan  of  operations  ana  succeeded  in  secntty  scaling 
the  dills  above  Quebec  with  his  entire  army,  and  on  Sept.  18  appeared  on  the  heists  of 
Abraham  in  the  rear  of  Quebec.  Montcalm  promptly  prepared  for  battle  in  the  open  field, 
and  at  10  o'clock  led  the  attack  in  person.  His  troops,  however,  were  not  veterans  and 
the  English  were.  The  English  assumed  the  offensive.  Wolfe  fell  dead  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  and  Montcalm  was  borne  from  the  field  mortally  wounded.  When  told  he 
mustcUe  he  said:  "It  is  well;  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  The 
city  was  not  surrendered  till  several  days  after  his  death.  In  1837  governor  Dalhousiu, 
of  Canada,  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Quebec  to  the  joint  honor  of  the  two 
brave  generals  who  fell  on  the  field  where  France  lost  and  England  won  the  CanadaM. 

KOKT  GEVn.   See  Qknis, 

MONT  CENIS  TUNNEL.   Sec  Tunnki,,  ante. 

MONTCLAIR,  a  t.  in  Essex  co.,  n.e.  New  Jersey,  on  the  New  York  aud  Qreenwood 
Lake  railroad,  and  a  branch  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western ;  pop,  '80,  S,146. 
It  Is  5  m.  -n.w.  of  Newark,  and  18  n.w.  of  Jersey  city.  It  baa  rarious  oumnfacturin!; 
interests.  It  Ilea  on  the  southern  and  western  slope  of  Orange  mountain,  with  fine  view 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  adjacent  cities;  has  much  mralbeauty,  and  has  attracted  a 
refined  and  cultivated  population. 

XOVT-DE-MAX&Uf,  a  t  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  I^andes,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  streams — the  Midou  and  Dr>uz&— which,  when  united,  take  the  name  of 
Midouze,  and  join  the  Adour.  It  is  65  m.  s.  of  Bordeaux,  with  which  and  \vith  other 
places  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Tlie  town  has  of  late  years  made  great  progrewi.  It 
has  a  communal  college  and  mineral  warm  baths.  There  are  manufactures  of  common 
woolen  cloths,  blankets,  sail-cloth,  and  leather.   Pop.  '76,  6,388. 

MONT  BE  FIETS,  calleti  in  Italy  Monte  di  PietX.  a  charitable  institution,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  lend  money  to  the  very  poor  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  It  had 
its  origin  at  the  close  of  the  mediEeral  peiiod,  whrai  all  such  transactions  were  in  the 
hands  of  usurers,  to  whom  tbe  necessities  of  the  poor  were  but  an  inducement  to  the  most 
oppressive  extortion.  The  earliest  of  these  charitable  banks  appears  to  have  b^n  that 
founded  at  Padua  in  1^1,  which  was  so  successful  as  to  lead,  according  to  contemporary 
writers,  to  the  closing  of  the  .Tcwish  banks  in  that  city.  The  first  opened  at  K.'nie  was 
under  Leo  X. ;  and  the  Roman  raonti  di  pict^  are  confessed  to  have  been  at  all  timi's 
tbe  most  successful  and  tbe  best  managed  in  Italy.  The  institution  extended  to  Floreure, 
Milan,  Naples,  and  other  cities.  The  principle  of  all  was  to  advance  small  sums  on  tlie 
security  of  pledges,  but  at  a  rate  of  interest  barely  sufficient  to  cover  tbe  working 
expenses.  Should  any  surplus  remain,  it  was  to  be  expended  for  charitable  purpuscs. 
The  mont  de  piete  system  was  introduced  also  in  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Gennanj,  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  1878  there  were  In  France  46  monta  de  pi£i§,  making  yearly  loans 
of  60.000  francs.  It  formed  the  model  of  the  loan  fund  board  of  Irelud,  estaUished  hv 
6  and  7  Vict.  c.  91.    See  Pawnbhoking. 

MONT  DE  PI^;T^;  (ante).  This  institution  originated  with  Francisco  di  Viterbo,  i. 
Minorite  friar,  in  the  15tb  c,  in  Padua.  He  preached  publicly  agtuust  usurers,  particu- 
larly the  Jews,  who  had  the  most  of  that  business  in  Europe;  and  though  opposed  even 
by  some  of  the  church  orders,  notably  the  Franciscans,  be  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
pope  to  issue  a  bull  in  his  favor,  when  opposition  died  out.  The  monk's  ji^an  was  that 
the  rich  should  comblnfe  to  assist  the  poor,  by  lendinji;  them  money  without  fntereat  on 
pledges  or  pawns.  The  idea  became  popular,  and  the  insUtution  spread  to  AseiBi,  Ibuxtua. 
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Parma,  Nimles,  sDd  Rome,  aad  soon  these estabtisliineiits gained  a  foothold  in  CtermaHy, 
France,  and  Russia.  They  were  known  under  diflerent  names:  "Lombard  houses," 
"monapietaUs,"  *' mous de piete,"  "banco  dl  rovers,"  etc.  In  Rome,  Oregon'  XIII. 
eftubtisbed  a  bank  of  deposit  specially  for  widovH  and  orphans,  whose  deposits  were 
guaranteed  by  a  lien  on  the  gooda  of  the  bank.  Bextus  V.  added  to  this  permission  to 
deposit  goods  and  articles  oi  any  value  and  of  every  description.  Soon  this  bank  reached 
a  height  of  wealth  and  power  unexampled  in  the  history  of  such  institutions,  and  was 
frequently  enabled  to  loan  inunense  sums  to  states  and  sovereigns.  In  Turin  the  Jews 
held  the  money  power,  and  30  per  cent  was  a  common  rate  of  interest  amon^  them.  In 
1519  a  mont  de  piet£  was  established  there  and  the  system  of  extortionate  interest  whs 
broken  up  as  a  result.  But  this  institution  was  unable  to  sustain  itaelf,  from  the  fact  of 
cbarglDg  no  interest,  and  would  have  failed  but  that  the  eompagnie  de  St.  Paul  came  to 
its  rescue  with  the  suggestion  of  a  charge  of  2  per  cent,  on  which  basis  ft  continued 
busioeBS  with  success,  ^"his  establishment  cpntinued  In  existence  until  near  the  close  of 
the  18tb  c,  when  it  succumbed  to  the  political  convulsions  of  the  period:  it  was,  how- 
ewr,  revived  in  18!i3.  The  mont  of  Milan  was  formed  by  the  union  of  86  private  estab- 
tisliments,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy.  It  is  now  nearty  500  years  old.  In 
1838  the  capital  of  this  establishment  was  671,000  Austrian  Uvr^  Among  the  earliest 
monts  in  Italy  was  me  at  Gr^ona  for  lending  corn  at  interest;  ft  was  caUed  the  mont 
frumenti  pietatii.  The  custom  of  changing  interest,  which  has  obtained  among  monts 
de  pi6td  ever  since,  was  licensed  in  1515,  when  the  Lateran  council  In  Rome  decided 
that  these  banks  could  lawfully  charge  a  sufficient  percentage  for  the  use  al  their  money 
to  cover  their  expenses.  At  Iwme  the  charge  was  about  6}  per  cent  ^r  annum,  but 
this  charge  has  been  greatly  increased  in  most  of  the  Itali&n  cities.  When  Napoleon 
entered  Italy  in  17W  lie  robbed  the  moc9  do  pi6tS  of  maoy  valuable  treasures.  The 
establishment  of  monts  de  pi6t6  in  France  began  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c,  the  first 
one  being  at  Marseilles  in  16fKf.  One  appeared  in  Paris  in  1726  in  tlie  reign  of  Louis 
XIII  >  but  soon  foiled.  In  1760  Turgot  tried  to  re-establish  it,  but  without  success: 
and  it  was  not  until  the  period  of  Necker's  financial  administration  that  It  became  firmly  \ 
fixed  as  a  permanent  institution.  Five  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  mont,  there 
were  more  tfian  40,000  watclies  In  its  vaulta  Next  to  the  Paris  mont,  those  of  Lyons  and 
Murseilles  are  rated  most  important.  A  mont  de  pi£t6  was  established  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  in  1688,  and  flourisned  in  private  hands  until  1768,  when  It  was  purcliased  by 
tbo  naval  hospital  for  0,000  rix  bank  dollars:  about  $8,000.  The  rate  of  interest  through- 
out Sca&diDavia  has  been  from  9  to  IS  per  cent.  The  first  monte  pio  in  Spain  was  opened 
at  Madrid  fo  1708,  and  tn  1778  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  it  in  toe  bands  of  the  govem- 
mcnt,  but  without  success.  The  capital  of  Uie  montes  of  Valencia,  Malaga,  and lilallcla 
was  at  first  derived  from  vacant  benefices,  termed  egpolioi  y  vaeantea.  The  two  Russian 
monta  were  established  in  1773 — "to  put  an  end  to  the  devouring  cupidity  of  the  usurers. 
hy  offeriog  prompt  assistance  to  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  suddenly  thrown 
into  need."'  The  income  over  expenses  derived  from  these  monts  has  been  devoted  to 
ilic  .support  of  the  foundling  hospitals,  always  an  object  of  fostering  care  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  eoveroment.  The  rate  of  interest  was  ori^nally  6  per  cent,  was  afterwards 
doubled,  and  finally  again  reduced,  this  time  to  the  legal  rate.  It  has  always  been  a 
Russian  custom  to  aeposit  plate  and  other  valnables  with  the  mont  for  safe-keeping;  and 
in  1818,  when  Napoleon  marched  on  Moscow,  the  amount  loaned  by  the  establishment  in 
tliat  city  was  more  than  five  times  the  average  sum.  In  1817  the  St.  Petersburg  luoQt  lost 
by  a  defalcation  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  mont  de  pi£t6  has  never  been  successfully 
established  iu  Great  Britain;  one  was  opened  in  tbe  city  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  iu  18S7, 
and  was  useful  in  ameliorating  the  c<Hidition  of  the  poor  while  it  lasted;  but  it  did  not 
become  permanent,  and  tbe  private  pawnbroker  has  always  occupied  the  field  in  the 
British  Islands.  There  fs  no  record  of  any  Institution  of  the  character  of  the  mont  de 
j)i&t&  having  been  established  in  the  United  States.  The  distinction  between  this  insti- 
tution and  the  ordinary  pawnbroker's  shop  should  always  be  sharply  drawn ;  tbe  one  is  a 
beneticent  institution,  designed  to  accommodate  the  poor  in  the  first  instance,  and,  after 
payment  of  expenses,  to  devote  any  surplus  to  the  sustenance  of  some  charity  or  public 
work;  the  otlier  is  simply  a  business  enterprise,  conducted  for  private  profit.  See 
Pawnbroker,  ante. 

XOVTEBELLO  OABTEOGIO,  a  village  of  northern  Italy,  in  tbe  province  of  Pavia.  33 
m.  e.n.e.  of  Alessandria.  It  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  tmnks  of  the  torrent  Schizzola. 
Here  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  a.  French  army  under  gen.  Lanues,  after  a  des- 
perate conflict,  June  9.  1800.  The  title  of  duke  of  Montehcllo  was  conferred  on  the 
victorious  French  general  five  years  htter.  In  May,  1859,  the  Austrians  were  again 
defeated  here  by  tbe  united  armies  of  the  French  and  Piedmontese.    See  Caotesoio. 

KOVTEXJABI'KO.   See  Casino,  Monte. 

XOVTE-OATINI,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  situated  on  a  spur  of  tbe  Apennines,  39  m.  w. 
of  Florence,  derives  its  name  from  the  bowl-shaped  hill  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  of 
very  sncient  oi^n.  and  was  formerly  called  CaHeUo.  In  tbe  close  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  the  famous  mineral  springs  of  the  same  name,  in  high  repute  for  their  curative  proper- 
ties, especidly  In  diseases  of  the  liver  and  digestion.  Excellent  accommodation  can  be 
lutd  by  visitors  both  in  private  establishments  and  Uiose  under  government  direction. 
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MOXTECATINI  DI  VAL  DI  NlfeVOLE,  a  t.  iu  llnlv.  20m.  c.  of  Lucca;  pop.  6.701. 
ltd  luiiierul  eprings  are  maxAi  ficquentod  by  invalidfl,  and  Iiavc  a  high  reputation  throng- 
4nit  Europe. 

XOVT^^iHI'ABO,  a  t  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  iiiovuii^*  of  Bivscic,  situated  on  a 
lifight  ou  the  left  batik  of  the  Chiene.  iu  the  oenU'r  of  au  amphitheater  of  lulls.  Po)>. 
<1.938.  Tlie  chief  muuufacturc  ia  oilk.  In  1796  the  Ausirians  were  defeated  here  by 
It  Frem^  army. 

M0VT£  0HBI8T0,  a  small  Island,  bdonfrlnf  to  Italy,  26  m.  s.  of  Elba.  It  consists  of  a 
mountain  of  gmuilc  1983  ft.  aborc  ihi'  levelof  the*NOa.  and  m  miinhahitcd  except  by 
wUd  goats  and  oUier  animals.  It  i»  inaccewdble  except  by  one  narrow  landing-place 
Monte  Christo  bus  given  name  to  Diimas's  well  known  noTcL 

XOHTECUOVLI,  ILs.imondu.  (^ount,  b.  near  Modeua,  1608.  and  entered  the  Au^itrian 
itrtiUery  aa  a  volunteer  under  hin  undo,  Ernesto,  eouut  Moutecuciili,  iu  1627.  Duriag 
lliu  Thirty  Years'  war  lie  found  inuny  opportuuitieM  of  distiutfiiiHhing  himwilf,  receiveu 
rupid  protuoLlon,  an4iwaii  employed  in  various  services,  miutary  and  diplomuliu.  Iu 
1657  he  wiu  sent  to  r^upport  Uie  king  of.Poland,  John  Ca-simir,  against  the  SwL-des  and 
Itiikoczy,  which  he  did  n  ilh  great  effect,  comiHiUiiig  ltakd<:zy  tu  ouike  peace  witli 
Poland,  and  to  break  his  allitiuce  with  the  Sweden,  lu  tlie  following  year  he  was  made 
a  tield-nuu'rihal,  and  was  sent  to  aid  the  Danes  against  tlie  Sweden,  in  which  also  ho  was 
eminently  suocessful.  In  1660  he  commanded  the  army  sent  tu  opixxio  tbe  Turks,  who 
liad  broken  Into  Truii.'tylvunia,  and  skillfully  kept  theiu  in  chick  tul  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  with  wliose  ussintawe  he  won  the  great  IintUe  of  St.  Uottliard,  on  the  banki  ef 
11k-  tl;iub,  Aug.  1,  1604 — the  first  decided  triumph  of  Euro{jeao  tactics  and  discipline 
o\'er  the  mere  iiunibei-M  and  during  of  the  OtUiman  IiusIk.  When  the  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  Holland,  iuwulch  the  emperor  took  port  with  lloUand,  Uoutecucull 
i-eceived  tlie  command  of  the  imperial  army  in  1672.  He  took  Bcmn,  and  uotwithstaod- 
ing  the  endeavors  of  Tureone  to  prevent  it,  effected  a  junction  with  tlw  iviuce  of  Oruuge. 
Iu  1675  he  was  opposed  to  Tureune  on  the  Rhine,  and  they  spent  four  mouths  in  ma- 
neuvers in  which  neither  could  gain  any  advantage.  After  tli&t  camiwigu,  Muntecucnli 
siMsnt  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  imperinl  court  and  iu  the  society  of  learned  n\cn. 
tie  was  himself  a  mau  of  lenmiug  and  various  aceomplisbmeuts.  and  has  left  work»  un 
the  art  of  war,  on  the  Turkish  war,  and  ou  Uie  war  of  1664,  and  also  sonnets.  The 
em|M.'ror  Leopold  made  him  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  lung  of  Naples  bestowed 
ou  biai  the  duchy  of  Melfl.  He  lost  his  life  by  the  fall  of  a  beiurn  as  be  was  entering 
Lius  witli  the  imperial  court,  Oct.  16.  1681.  His  writinra  were  published  in  the  original 
ItAlutu  by  Ugo  FoHcolo  (3  vols.  Milan,  1807);  and  by  J.  Orus^  ii  vvAn.  Turin,  1821).  A 
M'mi-autohiographic  memoir  was  translated  iutu  Latin,  and  published  at  Vienna,  under 
ilie  title  of  C&mmentafii  BelUri,  in  1718. 

MONTEFIORE,  Sir  Mobes.  b.  London,  1784;  from  a  iVL-althy  Jcwlub  family  of 
liiuikers;  married,  in  IHIO,  ii  connection  of  the  RothHcbilds.  In  1829'lie  visited  pBl<>stiiie. 
K-came  interested  in  the  Jews  in  that  countrj-,  «nd  tbcrenftcr  devoted  himself  greatly  to 
tbcir  benefit.  He  also  assisted  the  Jews  in  Poland;  ami  throughout  his  life  lias  been 
iiinipst  in  the  conduct  of  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  liie  comlition  of  his  race.  In 
lti4lS  be  Kucceeded  in  influuuciug  the  czar  Nicholas  in  thi'ir  l>elifttf ;  and  iu  1868  obiaimH.1 
41  lirman  from  the  emperor  of  Mohk-co  which  i^onied  protiHTtiou  to  the  .Tews  in  his 
dominions.  He  endowed  a  Jewish  college  at  Ituui^te,  England,  in  1867.  in  memory  of 
hi^  wife,  who  had  died  five  years  before. 

XONT£  00  BAT,  a  small  but  flourishiug  seaport  on  the  n.  coaril  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
IT  tn.  w.  of  Falmouth.  It  has  a  harbor  protected  by  a  breakwater,  is  defende<l  by  a 
battery,  and  carries  on  a  general  trade  of  some  importance,  Mon'  Uiaii  lOO  voMels 
nnuimlly  enter  and  clear  liie  port.    Population  variously  )4ated  at  from  4.000  to  5,000. 

MONTEQUT,  tymx.  h.  at  Limogea,  1824,  and  educated  there.  He  wan  a  student 
■of  law  when  his  tirst  step  into  the  literary  worid  was  made  by  an  article  contributed  to  the 
Jlenue  de$  Deux  Mondet  on  the  philosophy  of  Ralph  'Waldo  Emerson.  He  sotm  after- 
warda  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  review;  his  contribulions  ranging  through  ligbl 
literature,  foreign  critiques,  and  politics,  until  1848,  when  social  and  ponticfd  subj«>t< 
ilominated,  and  were  treated  with  little  breadth  of  view.  He  Hoon  reeunied  the  studj'  of 
English  and  American  literature,  and  afterwanls  devoted  liis  pen  to  contemp(X»neous 
Frendi  wrltlnffi.  From  1863  to  1870  he  was  nasoehite  editor  of  the  Journtd  de  Paru, 
and  thereafter  again  editor  of  the  Recne  det  Deax  Xondm.  His  style  is  described  as  clear, 
trenchant,  imd  of  narrow  view.  He  has  translated  into  French  Emomon's  philosophical 
essays,  with  an  introduction;  Macaulay's  histor}-  of  England,  and  Shakespeare's  works 
with  commentaries  and  notes;  and  is  author  of  a  con!<idcrabIe  number  of  original  works. 

M0NTELB6NE  DI  CALAB'RIA.  a  I.  in  <.'al»hria,  15  m.  n.e.  of  Nicotera;  pop. 
11.840.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  hill,  commanded  by  a  castle;  the  streets  are  irregular, 
and  the  houses  mostly  of  wood.  There  is  a  college,  and  4  churches,  wfaieh  contaiu 
some  f^ood  paintings.  Bilk  is  manufactured  to  some  extent,  and  there  is  some  tiade.  but 
the  pnncipal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  tunny- fisliing.  The  t.  was  fomided  In  the 
ISih  c,  and  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vibooium  or  Hippo.  ^  . 
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MONTELfePRE,  ft  t.  iii  Sicilj  .  18  ni.  w.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  5,706.  It  contains  a  floe 
feudal  castle,  aud  iuiiii.v  laie  Phenlciaii  nod  oiher  ancifut  ciiitu  are  found  near  It. 

]EOVTEUXAB,an  ancient  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Drome,  about  S  m.  from 

the  left  bonk  of  the  ]{h(Hie,  and  96  m.  b.  of  Valence.  It  Htiindft  on  the  slope  Of  a  hill 
covered  with  vinerai-dK.  Therp  are  factories  for  silk  and  cotton  goods,  tanneries,  etc. 
Pop.  '72.  7.737.  ' 

KOVTXK  CVVSOU  wm  a  triennial  procession  of  the  Eton  boya,  on  "Wliit-Tuef^day,  to 
a'  certain  mouod  {ad  Montem)  known  as  the  Salt  hill,  nenr  the  Bath  road,  and  which  was 
doubtless  so  called  because  certain  of  the  boys  levied  tribute  (for  mU  as  the  phrase  went) 
from  every  person  present,  and  even  from  any  chance  passer.  These  Juvenile  tax- 
guthereis  were  atttrGd  iii  Tnuey  dresses  of  silk.  The  king  and  queen,  betddes  many 
racmbeTs  the  uobility,  fn^iieutly  honored  the  proression  with  their  presence;  and  on 
such  occasions,  ax  much  am  £1000  has  been  collected,  which  was  given  to  tlie  senior 
scholar  to  »<upport  liini  at  Cambridge.  Ttic  origin  of  the  coatom  Is  nu^own.  It  was 
discontinued  in  1847. 

XOVTXKE'OSO  (an  Italian  translation  of  the  native  name  Czkrnaoora,  "Black 
3Iouatain")  is  a  small  but  independent  and  itieently  extended  principality  Hituated  be- 
tween Bosnia  and  Aibauia.  Till  1878  it  vivin  ^-parated  from  the  Adriatic  by  a  narrow 
Htrip:  now  it  touches  the  coaft  for  a  sliort  diKtuuec^  at  Autivari,  its  onl}''  port,  which  is 
chisetl  to  the  navies  of  all  natiouH— Montene^o  being  prohibited  from  having  war-aliips. 
Montenegro  contains  above  3,000  sq.m.,  ana  is  even^where  mountainous,  the  mountaios 
being  in  mos*.  caHes  clothed  with  dark  forests  of  fir,  ash.  beech,  oak,  ilex,  willow,  and 
poplar.  Ht.  Donnitor,  in  the  a.,  is  8,300  ft.,  and  Ht.  Eom,  in  the  e.,  8.000  ft,  above 
fK-ti- level.  Agriculture  is  proM-cutcd  to  the  utmost  extent  the  country  will  admit  of,  but 
ill  a  rude  and  pritnitive  manuer.  The  products  are  those  of  other  European  countries  In 
tbf  same  latitude.    Few  oxen  are  rearol,  but  sheep,  goats,  uud  swine  abound. 

Tliere  are  no  towus  in  Monteoegro  save  in  the  recently  conceded  portion:  of  .them. 
Pod^ritza  (pop.  7.500)  aud  Antivari  (pop.  8000)  are  the  only  ones  wortiiy  of  mention. 
Cettigne  or  CetUnji,  Uie  scat  of  government,  contains  aliovo  a  hundred  houses,  •manyo^ 
them  well-biult,  besides  a  convent  and  tlic  palace  of  the  prince  of  Monten^ro.  The 
villages  are  unwalled;  the  housev,  or  rather  huts,  which  compose  them,  are  rarely  pro- 
vided with  chimneys,  aud  in  the  elevated  districts  are  more  wretched  in  appearance  than 
even  the  mud  liovels  of  Ireland, 

The  Montenegrins  or  Tzemagorzes  are  Slavs  of  the  Servian  race,  and  numlwr  almut 
130,000.  They  are  knit  together  in  clans  and  families,  aud  have  many  feuds  amongst 
themselves,  which  are  perpetuated  by  the  hereditary  obligation  of  avenging  btoud. 
Hietr  chief  occu^tions  at  home  are  agriculture  and  fishing,  but  they  are  ever  ready  fur 
war  or  pillage.  £ducBtIon  among  them  is  at  a  verv  low  ebb;  la  fact,  it  is  held  in  con* 
t«npt,  and  many,  even  among  tlie  priests,  are  unable  to  rend  or  write.  In  1841  several 
schools  were  efltablished,  and  the  art  of  printing  introduced;  but  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country  lias  hitherto  prevente<l  much  improrement.  Tbeir  language  is  a  vciy  pure 
dialect  of  the  Slavic.  They  belong  to  the  non-united  Greek  churc-li.  "lu  1871  the  fir(it 
newspaper  in  Montenegro  wa^i  estahliKbi  il. 

Fmitieal  DivUimut  and  C/overniaent. — Monten^^  is  divided  into  tlic  districts  of  Mon- 
tenegro proper,  and  Bnla  or  Zjeta,  each  of  these  being  subdivided  into  four  "  nahies"  or 
depiutments.  and  these  are  further  subdivided,  each  subdivision  having  its  own  herctli- 
tary  chief.  Besides,  there  arc  the  newly  added  territories,  not  yet  organized.  Unfeit  IKiil 
the  head  of  the  government  was  the  vladika  ("  metropolitan."  or  "spiritunt  ohirf"),  who. 
besides  hit  proper  office  of  archbishop  and  ecclesiastical  superior,  .was  at  the  »iame  time 
chief  ruler,  lawgiver,  judge,  and  military  leader.  Thii4  theocratic  administration  l)eciinii« 
(1697)  hereditaiT  in  the  Petrovitch  family,  but  as  tlie  vladika  cannot  marry,  the  dignity 
wn9  inherited  through  brotlierN  and  nephews.  Since  1851  the  two  offlcea  have  been 
disjoined,  and  the  vladika  is  restricted  to  liis  ecclesiastical  office,  while,  the  cares  of 
government  devolve  upon  the  "g|[»podar'*{"hospod8r")or  lord,  though  the  common 
people  still  applv  to  him  the  title  "8\'eti  gospodar,"  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
vladika  alone.  The  vladika  Pietro  II.  (1880-51)  established  a  senate  of  twelve  mitm- 
bers.  elected  from  the  chief  families  of  the  country,  and  in  this  body  the  executive 
power  wa<;  vested.  Next  to  the  vladika  in  ecctefuastical  affairs  is  Uie  arcliimanilrite  of 
the  convent  of  Ostroc.  The  other  public  officers,  as  the  secretary  of  state,  the  chancel- 
lor, and  the  local  judges,  are  appointed  by  popular  election.  From  time  to  time  an 
ammblj/  of  all  the  adult  males  of  the  country  takes  .place  in  a  grassy  hollow  near  Cet- 
tigne, the  capital :  but  the  powers  of  this  assembly  are  very  unoeflned.  For  defraying 
the  expenses  of  government,  taxes  are  levied  on  each  household,  the  income  thus  niiscd 
amounting  to  40.000  Austrian  florins,  or  £4,068,  Besides  tills  the  prince  receives  from 
RusBia  a  subsidy  of  8,000  ducats  (£<i,738),  and  from  Austria  30.000  florins  (£2.000).  As  the 
Montenegrin,  even  when  engaged  in  agricultural  operations,  is  always  armed  with  rifle, 
yatsf^n,  and  pistols,  an  army  of  26,000  men  can  be  sumiuooed  on  the  shortest  notice- 
sod  m  desperate  cases  14,000  more  troops  can  be  raised.  Their  intense  love  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  heroism  in  the  defense  of  their  country,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect; 
bat  oat  of  tbeir  own  countr}'  they  are  savage  barbarians,  wlio  destrt^'  with  Arc  and 
sword  everj'thing  they  cannot  carrj-  off. 
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ThiTc  is  little  trade  in  Monteneero,  yet  hides,  wool,  venison,  dried  and  smoked  fish, 
inuttuo,  und  goat  fleab,  bacon,  lard,  etc.,  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  TheM 
goods  lire  carried  to  Gattaro  by  the  women,  sided  oocasionally  by  miues,  for,  owiqg  to 
the  absence  of  roads  <a  precauUon  against  inTasion),  carts  are  unknown.  Austrian  and 
Turkish  coins  form  the  currency,  as  Montenegro  has  no  mint  of  ita  own. 

Uittory. — Montenegro  belonged  in  the  midale  ages  to  the  great  Berrian  kingdom,  bat 
after  the  dismemberment  of  the  tatter,  and  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  at  the  battie  of 
KossoTO  (1889J,  the  Mentenegrlna,  under  their  prince,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood  of 
Servia,  maintained  their  independence,  thou^  compelled  to  relinquish  the  level  tncu 
about  Bcutari,  with  their  chief  fortreas  of  Zabllak,  and  confine  ttaanselves  to  the  moun- 
tains (1485).  In  1616  their  last  secular  prince  resigned  his  office,  and  tnssferred  the 
^vernmcnt  to  the  vladika.  Tbe  porte  continued  to  assert  iis  claim  to  Menteuegm. 
and  included  it  in  the  pashalic  of  Scutari;  but  the  country  was  not  conquered  tOl 
1714,  and  on  tbe  withdraiwal  of  the  Turks  soon  afterwards,  it  resumed  its  independ- 
ence. In  1710  they  had  sou^t  and  obtained  the  protection  cf  Russia,  the  czar 
agreeing  to  grant  an  annual  subsidy  on  condition  of  their  harassing  the  Turks  by  inroads, 
and  this  compact  has,  down  to  the  present  time,  been  faithfully  oMerred  by  both  parties. 
Another  part  of  the  agreement  was  that  the  archbishop  or  vladika  was  to  beconsecruted 
by  the  czar.  In  1796  the  prince-bishop,  Pietro  I.,  defeated  the  pae^  of  Scutari,  who 
had  Invaded  Montenegro,  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men:  and  for  tbe  next  quarter-ceatory 
we  hear  no  more  of  Turkish  invasions.  The  Montenegrins  rendered  important  aid  to 
Russia  in  1803  against  the  French  in  Dalmatia,  and  took  a  proniinent  part  in  tbe  attack 
on  Ragnsa,  tbe  capture  of  Cfurzola,  and  other  achievements.  Ketro  IL,  who  ruled  from 
1880  to  JS51,  made  great  eCforta  to  civilize  his  people,  and  improve  their  condition.  He 
eetablished  the  senate,  introduced  schools,  and  endeavored,  though  unsuecestfully,  to 

gut  an  end  to  Internal  feuds,  and  predatory  expeditions  into  the  no^borlng  pioviiicva. 
ome  Turkish  districts  having  joined  Montenegro,  the  Turks  attacked  the  latterin  1882. 
but  were  repulsed.  A  dispute  with  Austria  regarding  the  boundary  resulted  in  a  war. 
which  was  terminated  by  treatv  in  1840.  In  1851  the  last  prince-bishop  died,  and  bU 
succeastfr,  Danilo  I.,  separated  the  reli^ous  from  the  secular  supremacy,  retaining  tbe 
latter  under  the  title  oi  gospodar.  This  step  caused  tbe  czar  Nicholas  to  withdraw  his 
subsidy  (which  was  renewed,  and  the  arrears  paid,  by  the  czar  Alexander  II,),  and  the 
imposition  of  taxes  thus  rendered  necessary  caused  great  confusion.  This  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Turks,  who,  under  Omar  Pasha,  invaded  the  countrr;  but  the  inter- 
vention of  the  great  powers  compelled  a  treaty,  Feb.  IS,  1858.  Danilo  went  in  vain 
to  the  Paris  conference  in  1867,  seeking  the  recognition  of  Montraiegro  as  independent. 
In  1860  the  Montenegrins  excited  an  insurrection  against  the  Turkish  rule  in  the  Her?*- 
gnvina,  which  was  soon  suppressed,  aud  in  return  they  were  so  hard  pressed  by  thv 
Turks  that  they  were  glad  to  agree  to  a  treaty  (1863),  by  which  tbe  sovereignty  of  Uic 
sublime  porte  over  Montenegro  was  recognized.  Fr^  complications  caused  Monten^ 
gro  to  declare  war  against  Turkey  in  Jan.,  1875,  but  a  compromise  was  effected.  Mon- 
tenegro, however,  supported  the  insurrection  agdnst  Turkey  that  broke  out  In  the  H^ne- 
govfea  a  little  later,  and  in  July,  1876,  was  again  at  war.  'liieMonten^rinsco-opeimted 
with  the  Russians  against  their  hereditary  enemy  during  tbe  war  of  1877-78;  and  the 
Berlin  conference  (1878)  recognized  the  independence  of  Monten^pn,  and  agreed  to  an 
important  extenrion  of  Montenegrin  territory. 

MOVTEHOTTX',  a  small  villue  of  northern  Italy,  26  miles  w.  of  Genoa,  where  the 
Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  FrencJi  on  April  13,  1796. 

KOHTKFULCZA'XO,  a  city  of  Italy  in  the  province  of  Biena,  situated  on  a  hi^  bill. 
ftB.e.  of  Florence.  Pop.  about  8,000.  Numerous  Etruscan  remains  have  been  excavated 
In  the  neighborhood.  The  wines  of  H<mtepulclano  are  fitmous. 

XOVTEHXA'LE,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province,  and  14  m.  n.w  of  tiw  town,  of 
AquOa.  Pop.  5,014.  It  stands  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  and  has  several 
el^nt  churuMs.  Thereare  vast  ofaestnut-groves  near  Hontereale,  whidi  furnish  the  poor 
inwtUtants  with  the  chief  article  cA  their  sabdstence. 

MOVrXBIAV,  a  t.  of  France,  In  the  departniNit  of  Selne-et-Mame,  at  tbe  con- 
fluence of  the  Seine  and  Tonne,  46  m.  s.e.  of  rails,  with  which  there  is  communication 
by  steamboat.  Tbe  manufactures  are  earthenware  and  leather.  Here,  in  1410.  Jeati- 
sans-Peur,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  assassinated,  at  the  insti^tion  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII. ;  and  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  Napoleon.  Feb. 
18,  1814,  gained  his  last  victory  over  the  allies.    Pop.  '76,  6,847. 

MONTEREY,  a  co.  in  w.  California,  between  the  coast  range  of  mountains  on  the  e. 
and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  tbe  w.,  drained  by  the  Salinas,  Carmel,  and  Benito  rivers,  and 
crosaed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  r^lroad;  4,586  sq.m.  in  1674;  pop.  '80,  11,8(»— 8,687  of 
American  birth.  The  sutfaoe  Is  intersected  by  several  mountain  ranges,  and  divided 
into  the  three  great  valleys  of  the  Cimnel,  Benito,  and  BalinaB,  It  is  sparsely  wooded 
except  in  the  w. ;  along  the  coast  fruit  raising  and  cattle  raising  are  extensively  pursued. 
The  great  staples  are  wheat,  barley,  and  wool.  Next  in  impOTtance  are  cheese,  butter, 
and  peas  aud  beans.  San  Benito  county  was  set  oft  from  the  e.  part  of  this  county  in  1870. 
Co.  seat,  fialinas. 
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MONTEREY',  a  village  in  Monterey  Co..  Cal.,  84  m.  s.e.  of  Son  Frandsco,  on  tlie 
Monterey  and  Salinas  YaJley  railroad.  Pop.  70,1113.  It  has  agoodharbor,  andalliie  <tf 
steamers  plies  between  it  and  Sau  Franfdaco.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  prov- 
ince of  California,  and  is  now  the  co.  seat  of  Monterey  coun^.  It  givvs  name  to  a 
Romao  Catholic  diocese. 

KOVTSBET',  the  most  thriving  city  of  n(»1hem  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Niievo 
Leon,  on  tlie  San  Juan,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Rio  Grande,  175  m.  w.  of  Matamoras.  It  is 
u'cll  paved  and  clean,  stands  on  a  broad  plain,  1626  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  is  surrounded 
liy  l>mutifu)  giirdens  and  orchards.  Pop.  In  1869,  18,600.  From  its  situation  its  facil- 
ities for  commerce  are  great;  and  it  is  the  entrep6t  for  the  transport  of  American 
iroods  from  th«  Rio  Grande  to  tlie  inland  states  of  Duraugo  and  Zacatecas.  In  the  war 
itetween  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Monterey  capituhited,  Sept.  34,  1846,  after  a 
siege  of  four  days,  to  the  American  forceti  under  gen.  Taylor. 

MONTEREY,  Battls  of,  occoired  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  is  so  named  from  the  Mexican  dty  before  which  It  toolE  place, 
^neral  Zachary  Taylor,  who  had  occupied  Matamoras  on  May  18,  1846,  and  had  tliere 
^been  re-enforced,  marched  southward  along  the  main  highway  into  the  interior,  and  sat 
down  before  Monterey,  the  key  of  the  northern  provinces  <n  Mexico,  on  Sept.  9,  with 
abojut  6,500  men.  The  city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  about  10,000  Mex- 
caiis  under  the  command  of  gen.  Ampudia.  The  bishop's  palace,  standing  on  an 
eminence  w.  of  the  town,  had  aieo  been  forttfled,  and  the  portion  was  esteemed  difficult 
of  capture,  if  not  impregnable,  to  so  small  a  force  as  was  comprised  in  eeu.  Taylor's 
army.  The  attack  was  opened  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  on  Bcpt.  21,  and  on  the 
following  morning  a  sharp  assault  was  made  on  the  bishop's  palace  by  general  Worth's 
command.  That  position  being  taken,  after  a  stout  resistance,  the  city  was  forced,  and 
a  fierce  running  fight  ensued,  the  Mexicans  resisting  stubtiomly,  as  the  Americans  drove 
them  from  square  to  square,  to  the  center  of  the  city.  The  battle  lasted  two  dayH,  but 
on  the  34th,  gen.  Ampudia  surrendered  the  ci^  and  garrison.  Tliis  being  the  first 
success  of  the  American  arms,  imd  being  achieved  under  peculiar  disadvantiwes  of  rela- 
tive portion  and  number  of  men,  greatly  encouraged  the  United  States  soldiers,  and 
•stimulated  them  to  renewed  daring,  while  it  was  viewed  by  the  American  people  as , 
auspicious  at  a  successful  conclusion  to  the  war. 

KOm  SO'SA,  tho  Mtmt  ^/Mui  of  the  ancients,  b  tbc  highest  mountain  in  Europe 
after  Mont  Blanc  It  Is  situated  in  the  anrie  where  the  w.  end  of  the  Pennine  meets  the 
L<epontic  Alps,  and  separates  the  canton  of  Valais  from  Italy.  The  nortliem  poilicm  of 
the  mountain  is  highest,  and  forms  nine  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  is  forked  and  pre- 
cipituuB,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  15,210  feet  above  sea  level.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  ascend  this  peak,  butnone  were  successful  till  1856.  The  mountain  appears  to  consist 
of  mic»«late,  in  some  places  alternating  with  gneiss.  It  is  rich  la  metallic  ored.  and  several 
mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  Iron  are  worked.  The  highest  mine  is  between  10,000  and 
11,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  in  the  region  of  perpetual  «iow.  Rye  ripens  up  to  an 
flpvation  of  6,000  feet ;  and  the  vine  is  found  as  far  up  as  8,200  feet ;  but  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence of  nearly  1000  feet  in  the  altitude  of  the  corresponding  vegetation  on  the  n.  and  8. 
aides. 

MON'TE  SAN  GIOVAN'NI  CAMPA'NA,  a  t.  in  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome, 
s.ff.  of  Prosinone;  pop.  6,988.  It  occupies  a  commanding  situation  on  a  hill,  and  con- 
tains many  well  preserved  medifieval  edifices.  It  was  once  a  fief  belonging  to  the  house 
of  Aquivas,  and  the  prison  of  St.  Thomas  is  still  pointed  out  to  visitors. 

MOVIE  SAX  GVSLtAStO,  a  t.  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  province  of  Trapanl,  ntuated 
oil  a  high  mountain  4  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  town  of  Trapani.  On  the  mountain  (anciently  J^IW) 
are  tlie  remains  of  a  once  famous  temple  of  Venus.    Pop.  6.260. 

MffSri  BAST  AHQELO,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Foggia  (formerly 
rapitanata),  38  m,  n.e.  of  Fo^ia.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  Oargano  group  of  hills,  at  a 
height  of  2,790  ft.,  and  has  numerous  fine  churches.  It  is  famed  for  its  exquidte  honey, 
^'iithered  from  the  odoriferous  alpine  plants  of  the  mountain.   Fop.  14,886. 

KOHTE  BABCHIO,  a  t.  of  soutliem  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Benevento,  18  m.  n.w.  of 
Avellino.  on  the  torrent  Correo.    Pop.  5,WH). 

M0NT2SrNO8,  Fbrnahdo,  about  1600-52;  b.  Spain;  went  to  Peru  while  a  youth, 
and  eventually  became  a  member  of  the  supreme  administrative  council  at  Lima.  While 
employed  in  tliis  capacity  he  studied  the  histoir  and  archaology  of  the  country,  aod 
wrote  Mfmories  Anltquat  Hiatoriale*  del  Peru,  which  was  translated  into  Frencli  in  18^ 
by  Temaux-Compans.  Prescott,  the  historian,  speaks  of  him  as  a  writer  "  who  shared 
largely  in  the  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvelous  which  belong  to  an  earlier  and  lesa 
<'nlighlened  age." 

MONTESFAN,  Fbanqoise  AiHfiHAXB  ixb  Rocrxchouaxt  dk  McmTDCAsr.  Blarquise 
(le,  1641-1707;  second  daughter  of  the  first  duke  of  Rochechouart.  She  received  a  good 
wiucation  at  a  convent,  and  appeared  in  society  first  under  the  name  of  Mile,  de  Totmay- 
Churente,  the  name  of  the  chftteau  wbwe  she  was  bom.  BeauUf  ul,  witty,  and  f  asdnating  hi 
conversation,  she  was  soon  chosen  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  of  the  court  of  VetsfdUei» 
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■wlnTP  slie  became  a  corapanioa  of  Mile.  <le  Valli^re,  who  oct-upied  the  same  (wsitioii,  and 
w:i»  iniKtre>*.s  liefure  lier  or  Louis  XIV.  Slie  married  the  .^larquisde  Montespau  iu  1S8^.  by 
whom  8he  bud  a  son.  It  wus  the  queen  who  woe  tirst  ho  FHficiiiuted  hy  the  charm  of  her 
nuiuuer  that  she  culk^d  the  Marquise  to  be  her  companion.  In  1868,  wlieu  her  uge  wuh 
37,  the  monarch  openly  recogai7^  both  her  and  MUe.  de  Yaliidre  an  misireeses,  und  lite 
queen  Heemed  not  the  leas  food  of  them.  Huntespan,  who  was  by  far  the  most  powerful 
and  ambitious  of  thf  two,  maintained  for  ten  yeant  a  strange  control  iu  state  affairs,  autl 
retained  the  joint  affections  of  king  and  queen ;  often  appearing  on  Hlate  oouuaonM  in  tlic 
carriage  with  the  latter.  She  was  admitted  by  ail  to  be  the -most  beautiful  lady  of  tin- 
court.  An  abundance  of  fair  blcmde  hair,  expressive  blue  eyen,  dark  eyebrowft,  ii  com- 
plexion of  exquisite  delicacv.  a  form  full  and  graceful,  and  "an  air  that  lighted  the  Hpctl 
where  she  appeared,"  whs  tlio  inventory  of  her  personal  Mtmctitiaa.  Her  burners  ns  she 
acfiuired  power  became  violent  and  diongeable,  and  her  inftueuw  declined.  During  the 
ninth  year  of  her  Kuuon,  Mtiic.  de  Malntenon,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Monteepan  as 
governcHs  of  her  nou,  and  whose  more  gentle  temi>er  pleaded  the  king,  began  tu  supplant 
ner,  m  that  iu  1679  the  king  no  lunger  was  under  her  IntlueucG.  She  retained  her  place 
at  court  till  1691.  In  1700  Hlie  met  tlic  king  for  the  last  time  at  court,  nml  hoou  after- 
ward followed  the  fashion  of  the  time  and  became  a  religious  devotee;  but  not  until  !«lie 
had  written  a  tender  letter  to  her  luiftbiuid,  begging  him  to  allow  hor  to  return  to  him, 
and  had  been  refused.  By  the  king  she  had  two  sons,  the  due  de  Maine  and  the  coufi)tu 
de  Vexin ;  three  daughters,  who  lived  to  many  men  of  title ;  and  two  that  died  iuf:uitii. 

XOVTEBdVIEV,  C'HABiiEa  DK  Secondat,  Baron  de  In  BrMe  et  de,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  authors  ,and  politirail  pliilosopherK  of  France,  h.  Jan.  18,'  IWW,  at  his  father's 
chfttean  of  Br^de  near  Bordeanx,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  most  distlnguUlieil  fam- 
ilies of  Ouienne.  In  his  youth  lie  was  a  hard  student  of  jurisprudence,  literature,  und 
philosopliy.  His  love-  of  Hie  classical  authors  was  so  great  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  lie 
composed  a  work  intended  to  showtliat  they  did  not  dewrve  eternal  damnation  for  being 
pagans.  In  1714  he  was  appointed  a  councilor  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  aud  two 
years  after,  pi-ewdcnt  of  the  parliament.  His  first  (published)  work  was  bis  famous 
Letire*  Perm/ie«  {Par.  1731),  in  which,  in  the  character  of  a  Persian,  he  ridicules,  with 
exquixlte  humor,  and  clear,  slmrn  criticism,  the  religious,  political,  social,  and  Itternry 
life  of  hiK  couiiirymen.  Althoiigli  be  did  not  spare  the  academy  in  theae  Lettret,  he  wma 
admitted  a  meinber  of  it  in  1*^,  and  would  have  been  admitted  sooner  If  Gaidtnal 
Flenry  had  not  objected  on  the  gnumd  of  hw  jests  against  religion.  In  1736Houtcs- 
qiiieu  reigned  Ids  olllre  in  tlie  parliiunent  of  Bordeaux,  and  spent  some  years  in  foreign 
countries.  In  England  he  spent  two  yeiirs,  during  which  he  was  much  m  tlie  coninanv 
of  Lord  Chesterfleld,  and  was  treated  witli  the  <rreatest  respect  by  the  moht  distinguish. -il 
Dcrwuages.  After  his  return  to  Bride,  lie  ]>ubtished  iii.i  (Jonsideratiom  war  leu  Gitt&tg  iV 
(a  Grandeur  ftdfla  D^eadenee  df»  Soimint  (I'ar.  1784).  a  masterly  review  of  Roman  hi-- 
toiy,  expressed  in  a  cententious,  oracular,  ami  vigorous  style.  It  was  followed,  after  a 
long  intenul,  bv  liis  Dialoguea  de  Sjfila  et  de^Lythnaque  (xhv.  1748),  pulilisbfld  under  uii 
assumed  ntime,  in  which  the  motives  and  feelings  of  u  despot  are  skillfully  analyzed,  lii 
the  same  year  appeared  his  great  work,  on  which  lie  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years, 
the  Enpril  tfct  Lois  {3  vols.,  Geneva,  1748),  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  exhibit  the  rela- 
tion between  llie  laws  of  different  countries  and  their  local  and  social  circumstances.  It 
was  immensely  popular.  INo  fewer  than  twenty-two  editions  were  published  in  eijrhtec'ii 
months,  and  it  wils  translated  into  vurioiis  European  languages.  The  liiij>n'(  dea  Loiit  is 
a  wonderfully  good  hook, .considering  the  age  in  wlucli  it  appeared.  Witliout  adopliiinr 
Voltaire's  hyper-eulogistic  criti<'isni,  that  "  when  the  human  race  had  lost  their  cliartcrs, 
Montesquieu  rediscovered  and  restoriKl  them,"  It  may  be  said  that  It  was  the  first  work 
in  which  the  questions  of  civil  liberty  wem  ever  treaten  in  an  enlightened  aud  systematio 
manner,  and  to  Montesquieu,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  it  owing  that  the  acience 
of  politics  lias  become  a  favorite  subject  of  study  with  tlie  educated  public.  Montce>quieii 
di«l  at  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1756. «  The  collective  editions  of  his  works  are  numerous,  amonirst 
which  maybe  mentioned  the  complete  aud  careful  ones  bv  Auger  (8  vols..  Piir.  1819),  l.v 
Destult  de  Tracy  and  Villcmuin  (8  vols..  Par.  1827),  bv  Lefebvre  (3  vols.,  Par.  1839).  aiiil 
by  Hachettc  (3  vols.,  186")). 

KOHTETID'EO,  San  Felipr  de.  the  capital  of  the  i-epublic  of  Uniguay,  in  South 
America,  is  situated  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  FUta  (which  i»  here  60 
tn.  wide),  and  182  m.  c.  by  s.  from  Buen(»  Ayres.  It  stands  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  is 
8urrouiide<l  by  a  wall  and  fortifications.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story,  wltli  Hat 
roofs.  The  only  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  cathedral  and  the  town-luill. 
The  climate  is  healthy;  but  as  lliere  are  no  rivers  near  the  toi\Ti,  water  i«  scarce,  ami  it 
is  only  obtaina'ble  from  wells,  or  liy  collecting  rain-water  in  cistenis.  Tlic  liay  or  harbiir, 
which  is  about  ^  in.  long  by  2  broad,  presents  excellent  facilities  for  building  wharfs, 
docks,  etc.,  is  sheltered  from  all  but  the  s.w.  gales,  and  averages  16  or  17  ft.  in  depth. 
The  trade  of  Montevideo  is  extensive;  tlie  exports  consiKting  of  wool,  hides,  hnir,  tal- 
low, salt  and  dried  beef,  bones,  etc. :  and  the  imports,  of  cotton  and  woolen  fiilirics. 
hardware,  also  flour,  wine,  spirits,  and  other  provltdons.  The  chief  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain.  Montevideo  has  ttteam  communication  with  the  Uniteil  States,  liin  Janeiro, 
Britain,  and  Genoa,  and  beKldes  these,  carries  on  a  <f  middemble  trade  with  France,  S|iniu. 
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Lu  Platn,  and  Italy.  The  populfttion  in  186S  (incla^Te  of  the  unall  fniburbs  of  Cktrdon 
Hiid  Aguada)  wait  4S.765;  and  in  187S.  106,308.  In  1871,  1B09  vessels  of  789.607  tons, 
coterad  and  ekarad  from  the  port.  The  Inip<nrt«  for  187S  amounted  to  abont  £8.800,000; 
and  the  exports  to  about  £8.000,000.   For  the  history  of  Montevideo,  seo  Ukcouay. 

UONTEZ,  Lola.   See  I^h.a  iMoxTKK. 

KOmEZUMA,  tlie  name  of  two  of  tlic  emperors  of  Mexico.  — Jiontezinna  I.,  the  most 
able  of  the  Atexican  emperors,  ascended  the  throne  about  1487,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced a  war  with  the  nel^bborin?  monarch  of  Chalco.whicli  resulted  !n  the  annexation 
of  tliat  kingdom  to  Mexico.  Tlatelolco,  Ciiililxcas.  iind  Tz<mipali\|acan  ■were  next 
annexed.  Some  reverses  which  his  arms  now  suffered  led  to  h  coiifedonK-y  of  tlu-  Tlos- 
calans  and  two  otlier  powerful  tribes  against  him ;  but  in  the  wtir  wliich  Allowed  Mon- 
tezuma's arms  were  again  signally  triumphant  and  tlie  territories  of  the  conmiercfl  Iriliefi 
increased  the  domain  of  the  now  aH-powcrfnl  Montexuma.  After  several  other  buccpsp- 
ful  -wars,  he  died  in  1471. — Montezuma  II.,  the  last  of  tlie  Mexican  emperors,  before  itp 
siitijueution  by  the  Spaniards,  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  in  1603.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  warrior  during  the  reign  of  hi»  predecessor,  and  after  his  arcession.  earned 
the  terror  of.hk  amui  to  the  frontlem  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  He  was  at  the  mme 
time  a  member  of  the  prlestlv  order,  and  did  not  demit  his  functions  on  liif*  ac(M>s8ion. 
He  devoted  Ids  chief  attention  to,  the  improvement  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  inlernal 
adniinistrntion,  and  displayed  hlH  ttiste  for  pomp  and  luxurj'  by  the  mogniflcence  of  his 
liousehold  «rrangeraents,  and  a  profuse  embellishment  of  lus  capital.  This  necessitated 
heavy  taxation,  which,  combine,  with  the  strictness  of  his  Hdmjnistnition,  led  to  con- 
tlniul  revolts  amonr  hte  subjects,  especially  those  who  bad  lately  wmv  under  his  swny. 
When  OoTtcs  landed  In  Mexico  with  his  small  army  in  1619,  Montezuma,  blinded  by  nu 
old  prophecy,  and  by  the  strange  appearance  of  the  invaders,  aoknowledged  them  us 
Iteings  of  a  Huperior  order,  and  ns  his  masters  (see  CoR'rEe).  The  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
Iiaving  risen  against  Cortes,  the  latter  caused  Montezuma,  who  was  then  his  prisoner,  to 
appear  in  onler  to  pacify  Ihem;  but  being  wounded  aceidentallj-  \yy  a  stone  fiung  from 
amoDgst  the  crowd  of  his  own  suirjects,  be  so  keenly  felt  tlie  indignitleH  which  he  hud 
suffered,  tliat  he  repeatedly  tore  tlie  dressing  from  his  woimd,  and  soon  after  died.  .June 
30, 1620.  Some  of  bis  cbilttren  adopted  the  OliristiaD  religion,  and  liis  eldeHt  son  received 
from  Charles  V.  the  title  of  count  of  Montezuma,  One  of  his  descendants  was  viceroy 
of  Mexico  from  1697  to  1701.  His  last  descendant,  Don  MaTsiHo  de  IVniel.  count  of 
Montezuma,  was  Imnlahed  from  Spain  l>y  Ferdinand  YII..  and  afterwards  from  Mexico 
f>n  account  of  hlslitKral  opinions,  and  died  at  New  Orleanfi  in  1886. 

MOKTFAUCON,  Bbknard  de.  1655-1741;  b.  Languedoc,  of  no1)le  family.  ICUu- 
rated  for  a  military  life,  but  ill  suited  to  it,  he  joined  the  Bcuedicliuc  order  in  1676, 
studied  till  1687,  and  was  then  called  to  Paris,  where  hi*!  prof(mnd  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Cb^t^c  brought  him  an  appointment  to  study  the  libnirics  of  Fraoce  and  Italy  in 
the  interest  of  cliurch  liiatory.  In  Italy  he  found  tn)uble  with  tlie  Jesuits,  and  asked 
his  own  recall,  on  the  ground  tlmt  it  wiut  useless  "to  follow  up  a  dogntatic  controversji 
with  such  great  liani  as  the  Jesuits."'  Ills  numerous  works  arc  mostly  in  I.atln. 

XOHTTEBBAT',  formerly  an  independent  duchy  of  Itsly.  between  Piedmont,  Mihin. 
and  Oenoa,  now  forming  part  of  the  lungdom  of  Italy.  It  consisted  of  two  wparaie 
portions,  C^le  and  Acqui,  lyiw  between  the  maritime  Alpo  and  the  Po,  and  havtn)c  an 
area  of  over  1800  sq.  miles.  The  Capital  was  Casale.  Montferrat,  after  tlie  downfall 
of  the  C^nkish  empire,  was  ruled  by  its  own  maivravea  till  the  beginniug  of  the  ]4tlt 
century.  This  illustrious  house  for  a  long  time  £aputed  the  sovereignty  of  Piedmont 
with  tlie  house  of  Savoy,  and  sent  to  tlie  crusades  more  lieroes  tlian  any  other  sovcr- 
fign  house  in  Europe.'  Membnm  of  the  family  ruled  simultaneously  in  Monlfemit. 
Thessaly,  and  Jerut>alem.  On  tlie  death  of  the  marquis  John  I.,  in  1806,  ills  twister, 
lolandc  or  Irene,  who  was  empress  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  to  Montferrat ;  ami  her 
second  son  became  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Montferrat-Paleeologos,  which  btfcame 
extinct  in  1588.  and  Montferrat  passed  to  the  Oonzagas  of  Mantiui.  In  1681  the  dukes 
of  Savoy  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  Montferrat,  and  in  1708,  with  tlie  eouHeut 
of  the  Serman  emperor,  the  remaining  portion  passed  under  their  sway,  and  was  incor- 
porated witli  their  own  ddmiuiou^. 

KOVTFOST,  the  name  of  a  nolile  French  house,  descende<i,  according  to  tlie  most 
probable  opinion,  from  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  and  .Judith,  daughter  of  ("liarles  the 
bald.  Amauri  2d,  seigneur  de  Modtfort  (a  little  town  ijetween  Paris  and  ^"liarlres)  is 
the  first  of  the  family  mentioned  in  history.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  iho  11th  cen- 
tury. His  son,  Simon  1st,  had  for  his  third  wife  Agnes,  daiuchter  of  Riclianl  comte  de 
Evrenx.  He  left  four  aons,  of  whom  only  AvAtmi  4th  had  ieme.  The  grandson  of 
this  Amauri.  Simok  8d,  snmamed  the  Bald,  comte  de  Hontfort  and  Evrenx.  marrieii 
Amicie,  diuigbter  of  Robert  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Leicester.  His  secpnd  son  vow  the 
famous  SiKON  4th,  comte  de  Montfor^,  and  earl  of  Leicester,  subsequently  cuinlf  d(> 
Toulouse.  This  nobleman,  so  conspicuous  in  the  terrible  crusade  against  the  Alblgenscs 
(q.v.),  was  born  about  the  year  1150.  In  1198  lie  went  to  Palestine  at  tlie  heail  of  n  troop 
of  French  knights,  but  failed  in  doing  anything  against  the  Saracens,  and  wa^  obliged 
to  return.   In  1203  he  Joined  the  4tfa  crusade,  whicn,  bowevcr,  had  no  religious  design 
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&t  all  («ee  Ckcsadbs),  in  consequence  of  which  Montfort  abandoned  it.  In  1909  be  totk 
part  in  the  war  of  extermination  a^nst  the  AlbigeoBes.  He  signalized  hinuelf  by  his 
relenUeas  ferocity,  and  his  brilliant  successes,  but  was  killed  1^  a  stone  at  the  doge  of 
Toulouse,  June  36, 1318. 

KOSTFOBT,  SiHOH  DB,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  fourtli  son  of  tlie  preceding,  was  b. 
in  France  about  1206.  The  title  of  earl  of  Leicester  came  to  him  by  his  grandmother, 
Amicie  de  Beaumont,  rister  and  hcircsa  of  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  but  he  did  not 
directly  or  immediately  inlierit  it;  for,  during  the  reign  of  Icing  John,  it  was  borne  by 
PUnulf,  earl  of  Chester.  Some  time  after  tiie  death  of  Ranulf,  Montfort  came  to  Eng- 
liind,  and  offered  his  eervices  to  Heory  III.  Already  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
warrior,  and  Heniy  was  so  highly  pleased  with  theyoung French  noolethathe  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  earl  of  Leioester.    Little  did  Henry  tliinic  that  the  stranger  was  to 

grove  against  himself  a  great  founder  and  champion  of  Bnglish  constitutional  liberty, 
[e  married  Elinor,  sister  to  khig  Henry  III.,  and  the  youthful  widow  of  that  earl  of 
Praibroke  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other,  the  people  of  England  owe  magna  charts. 
After  thU  marriaf^— which  was  viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  king— de  Montfort  became 
a  steadfast  advocate  of  the  English  charter,  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  After 
visiUng  the  east,  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  undertake  the  command  of  QfiBCony.  In 
1257  the  king's  debts  were  so  great  and  the  rapacity  of  his  foreign  relations  so  unbear- 
able, that  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  barons  assembled,  and,  under 
llie  direction  of  De  Montfort,  held  the  celebrated  parliament  at  Oxford.  They  passed 
statutes  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  magna  charta.  The  king  swore  to  observe  them, 
bat  sent  forthwith  to  the  pope  praying  to  he  aluolved  from  hu  oath.  The  bull  of  abso- 
lution arrived.  Henry  set  his  baroaa  at  deflauce,  shut  himself  up  in  the  Tower,  and 
appealed  to  Louis  of  Frauce.  England  was  now  in  arms.  The  whole  middle  class  looked 
vp  to  De  Montfort  as  their  champion  and  leader,  and  the  war  began  with  the  battle  of 
Northampton.  The  wars  of  the  barons,  under  De  Montfort,  have  been  superficially 
viewed  but  as  the  strife  of  turbulent  nobles,  who,  in  the  absence  of  foreign  vrarfare, 
employed  tliemselves  in  getting  up  a  contest  at  home.  Later  researches,  however,  have 
shown  that  but  for  the  Btruj^^  of  De  Montfort  and  the  barons,  the  concesBlmis  at  Bim- 
nymede  would  have  been  a  mere  worthless  parchment.  At  Lewes  the  royal  forcea  were 
s&naily  discomfited  and  the  king  taken  crative.  A  French  chronicler,  who  praises  De 
^ntfort  as  "  noble,  chivalrous,  and  the  ablest  man  of  the  axe,"  expressly  adds  that  he 
was  "backed  by  the  gener^  favor  of  the  people,"  who  at  this  time  were  so  "  unspeak- 
ably trampled  under  foot  and  deprived  <^  all  their  liberties."  The  conditions  exacted 
from  the  king  were,  Uiat  he  should  observe  magna  charta  and  the  charter  of  the  Forests; 
be  moderate  in  his  expenses  and  grants,  until  Els  old  debts  were  paid  off,  and  he  was 
i>i)abled  to  live  on  bis  own  property,  without  oppression  of  merchants  or  the  poor;  and 
that  Qnglishmea  only  should  be  chosen  oennsuors.  No  new  preten^ns  were  intro- 
duced, even  at  this  moment  of  triumph,  and  the  constitutiona]  maxim  <^  respecting  the 
person  of  the  king  was  carefully  upheld.  The  queen  (Elinor  of  Provence),  who  was  in 
France,  now  occupied  herself  in  c^lecting  a  large  .army.  To  deliberate  upon  the  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  at  this  great  crisis,  writs  were  issued  to  the  sheriffs,  in  1966,  by  De 
Montfort,  directing  them  to  return  two  knights  for  each  county,  and  two  Citizens  or  bur- 
gesses for  every  city  and  borough;  and  front  this  time  may  be  clearly  dated  tbe  recogni- 
ticm'of  the  commons  as  an  estate  of  the  realm  in  pwluunent.  Guardians  bad  been 
appointed  by  tbe  barons  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  magna  charts,  but  fifty  years  of 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  crown  convinced  De  Honuort  that  a  strongv  and  more 
enduring  security  would  be  to  commit  the  care  ol  constitutional  firaedom  thenceforth  to 
the  people  themselves,  whose  interests  the  barons  thus  identified  with- their  own.  Mr. 
Blaauw,  who,  in  his  Barons'  War,  presents  De  Montfort  almost  for  the  first  time  in  liis 
tnie  character,  adds  that  "  it  should  be  an  honest  pride  to  us  in  after-times  that  En^iid) 
liberty  thus  owes  its  birth  to  the  noblest  parentage,  confidence  in  the  people. "  A  second 
war  broke  out,  tmd  this  time  the  popuku*  cause  was  weakened  by  d^ection  and  treach- 
ery. Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  L)  encountered  the  barons  at  Bveeham.  with 
a  greatly  superior  army.  When  defeat  was  inevitable,  the  great  leader  refnsed  to  flee. 
He  "f might  stoutly  like  a  giant  for  tbe  liberties  of  England,"  but  fell,  overwhelmed  by 
numbers.  The  death  of  De  Montfort  filled  the  whole  land  with  mourning.  Like  Crom- 
well, whose  career  in  numy  respects  resembles  his  own,  he  was  denied  a  grave  by  the 
i-oyaiists,  his  head  being  sent  to  Wigmore  caHtle.  and  his  mutilated  limbs  to  different 
towns ;  but  tbe  people  bewailed  their  dead  champion,  and  the  clergy  pointed  to  his  glori- 
fied spirit  in  heaven.  The  infiuenoe  of  De  Montfort  was  felt  after  his  death.  No  baron 
was  executed  for  bearing  arms  against  his  sovereifm,  and  although  the  Oxford  statutes 
were  formally  rescinded;  their  ^nrit  remained.  See  l^e,  by  M.  Creigfatmi  (ISTfl);  and 
Simon  de  Mimtfort.  by  Fanli,  translated  by  Una  H.  Goodwin  (187^. 

KOnoOLFIEK,  Jaoiubs  EriEEmE  and  Johbpii  Michaki.,  two  brothers,  distinguished 
its  rlie  inventors  of  the  first  kind  of  balloons  (q.v.).  They  were  the  sons  of  a  ceubrated 
paper-manufacturer  at  Annonay,  in  the  department  of  Ard^he,  and  early  engaged  them- 
selves in  the  same  branch  of  indUHtry.  Etienne,  after  a  few  snccesdve  experamitswUli 
the  balloon,  repaired  to  Paris;  but  thou^  his  discovery  created  a  great  sensation,  and 
was  followed  out  In  practice  by  many  eminent  men,  he  obtwned  litue  pecunlai->  #id  in 
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carrying  on  liin  experiments,  and  at  length  retired  to  liis  native  town,  where  ]w  n«utned 
the  mBnufarlure  of  paj>er  atid  died  at  BeiriereS)  in  1799. — His  elder  brother,  Josepli, 
the  sliarer  of  l\U  labora  itad  his  glory,  was  a  man  of  much  genius  and  little  education; 
hut  the  two  brothers  were  fitted  to  supplement  each  other  b  defidencies,  and  together 
they  made  many  discoveries,  and  were  both  received  as  members  of  the  French  academy. 
Jor«ph  invented  the  hydraulic  screw,  the  calorimeter,  etc.,  and  in  tlie  latter  part  of  lus 
life,  lilleil  a  pout  In  the  department  of  arts  and  manufactures.    He  died  at  IVis  in  1810. 

MUIS'TOOHERT,  a  co.  in  B.e.  Alabama,  intersected  )>y  the  Tallapoosa  river, 
bounded  ii.w.  by  the  Coosa  and  Alabama,  and  drained  by  many  creeks;  three  railroads 
pass  through  it  llip  Westem,  Mobile  and  MonU^mery,  aiid  Montgomery  and  Eufatila; 
9U0  aq.m.;  pop.  '80,  62,882—88,948  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  or  even,  and  very 
fL-rtile;  Indian  com,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  staples:  oi  cotton  the  anuuu 
product  is  over  S5,000  bales,  and  It  is  the  largest  cotton  producing  county  in  the  state. 
The  CO.  seat,  Mon^mery,  h  also  the  capital  of  the  state. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  oo.  in  w.  central  Arkansas,  drained  by  Ouachita  river.  Caddo 
creek,  and  their  many  brandies;  IIM  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,729— -208  colored.  The  anr- 
face  is  rugged  and  mount^nous;  the  main  ridge  is  called  Crystal  mountains,  and  thm 
are  found  quautities  of  rock  crystals.  The  soil  is  not  very  fertile;  tobacco,  wheat, 
Indian  com,  and  cotton  are  the  staples.  The  forests  are  very  extensive;  lead  and  lime- 
stone are  found  in  considerable  amounts.    Co.  seat,  Montgomery. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  8.e.  central  Georgia,  intersected  by  the  Oconee  river,  and 
Iwunded  n.e.,  s.,  and  s.w.  bythe  Pendleton,  Altamah*,  and  Ocmulgee  rivers;  634  aq. 
m.;  pop.  '80,  5,881 — 1871  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  mostly  covered  vtivx 
forests;  soli  light  and  sandy;  chief  products:  cotton,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  and 
Indian  com.    C6.  seat.  Mount  Ida,  near  Montgomeiy. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  b.w.  central  Illinois,  drained  by  Shoal  creek  and  its 
branches;  intersected  by  the  Decatur  and  St.  Lonto,  and  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  n^- 
rcMds;  about  700  sq.m.;  pop.  *90,  38,08fr-aS,488  of  American  blith.  The  snrfoce  Is 
IMirtly  woodland  abounding  in  oak,  faickoiy,  etc.,  and  partly  pnirie;  the  soli  k  vety  far 
tile  and  all  tiie  cereals  an  raiaed  in  quantities;  bitununoua  coal  Is  foond.  Oo. 
veat.  Hillsborough. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Indiana;  drained  by  Sugar  creek,  a  branch  of 
Wabash  river,  and  two  or  three  other  creeks;  intersected  by  several  railroads  having 
their  teimious  at  Crawfordsville;  among  which  are  the  Louisville,  New  Aibanv  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Indiana,  Bloomington  and  Western;  about  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  27,816 
— 26,W7  of  American  blrtii.  The  surface  is  level  or  moderately  hilly,  and  is  fairly  fer- 
tile; the  staples  are  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  hay,  and  pork.  There  is  much  woodland, 
the  sugar  maple  abounding.   Co.  seat,  Crawfonfaville. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  In  s.w.  Iowa,  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Nodaway  and 
Nishnabatona  rivers;  intersected  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  railroad,  and  hy  a 
branch  of  the  Bt.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs;  482  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  15.89&— 18,448  of 
American  birth.  Surface  rolling  and  fertile;  staples:  wheat,  Indiut  com,  har,  and 
pork.   Co.  seat.  Red  Oak. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kansas,  dniincd  by  the  Elk,  Fall,  and  Verdigris 
rivers;  intersected  by  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrenceand  Galveston  railrwd;  678  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  18,217—17,834  of  American  birth;  the  number  liavii«  more  than  doubled  since 
the  census  of  70.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairie,  but  there  is  some  woodland;  wheal, 
<>ats,  and  bay  are  staples;  cattle  breeding  is  extensively  carried  on.  Co.  seat.  Inde- 
pendence. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  In  n.e.  central  Kentucky,  drained  by  branches  of  Licking 
river,  and  intersected  bythe  Lexington  and  Big  Smdy  raitaxwd;  186  aq.m.;  pop.  "8^ 
10.567—8,666  colored.  The  surface  is  Inokan  and  hOly,  and  the  wiX  fairly  fertile; 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  bntter,  and  pork  are  the  chief  prodocts.  Co.  seat,  Motmt  Ster- 
ling. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  w.  Maryland,  having  the  state  line  of  Virginia  for  its  b.w. 
and  s.  boundary,  the  District  of  Columbia  for  its  s.,  the  Potomac  river  on  the  s.  and  w., 
and  the  Patuxent  river  on  the  n.e. ;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  24,769—24,890  of  American  birth, 
9,161  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Seneca  and  Rock  creeks.  It  is  intersected  bv  the  metro- 
politan bmoch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
Is  on  the  B. w.  border,  following  the  course  of  the  Potomac.  Its  surface  is  hilly ;  it  has 
forests  of  pine  and  hardwood  timber,  and  quarries  of  stcme  used  for  building  purposes  i 
other  mineral  producU  are  gneiss  and  serpentine.  ItamMia  fertile  along  the  river  banks, 
producing  wheat,  lye,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  Live  stock  is  raised  to 
some  extent    Co.  seat,  Rockville. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  n.  centrd  Mississippi,  drained  bythe  Big  Black  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  railroad;  about  4.''0  vj.m. ;  pop. 
"80. 18.848—6,877  colored.  Thp  county  was  set  off  from  Choctaw  and  Carroll  counties  in 
1872.  The  surface  is  level,  and  there  are  lan^  forests,  moi^  of  oak  <  vpceu,  and 
magnolia  trees.   Cotton  Is  raiaed  in  lai^  qnantitiea.   Co.  seat,  Winona. 


MOXTOOMEKY.  a  vo.  in  c.  c-oDtra)  MiNWuri,  draiucd  by  the  Culvra  and  Lauire 
riveK.  hraiicheii  uf  tlie  Miesoiiri,  wliicli  bounds  it  on  the  s. ;  iiitereectcd  by  the  St.  Louin, 
iCRnsiiN  City  aud  Northern  rnllrotul;  about  iiOO  aq.m. ;  pop.  'tiO,  16,251 — 15,805  of  Amer 
icnu  birth.  The  surface  is  very  liilly  and  for  tlie  mout  part  covered  by  extensive  forests. 
Whent,  cori).  oats,  and  tobacco  arc  rabted ;  limeDtone,  iron,  aiid  bilumiaous  coal  are  found. 
Co.  »eat,  DtinTille. 

MONTGOMERY,  u  co.  in  the  eastern  part  of  central  New  York,  on  the  Eric  canal 
and  tlie  New  York  Central  railroad;  about  866  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  84,457.  Most  of  its  land 
la  fertile,  producing  wheat.  Indian  -corn,  and  oata.  The  chief  industries  are  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  hnplementa.   Co.  twiit,  Fonda. 

MONTGOMEKV,  a  co.  in  a.  central  North  Carolina,  drained  by  the  branches  of  tin- 
Yadkin  river,  whirh  foniis  itf  w.  Iwundary,  and  intersected  by  the  Uharee  river  inid 
Simmon's  Fork;  540  sq.m.;  iwp.  '70.  7,487—7,486  of  American  birth.  The  eurfate  is 
hilly,  and  mostly  covered  with  pme  forests.  The  bottom  land  alwut  the  creeks  is  fertili-. 
and  produces  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  grass.  Gold  is  found,  but  not  in  1ai^  quan 
titles.    Chief  town,  Troy. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  b.w'.  Oliio,  drained  by  the  Miami  river,  peveral  of  its 
branches,  and  Mad  river;  it  is  tmversed  by  nine  lines  of  railroad,  terminating  at  Dayton, 
of  which  the  must  important  are  the  Sandu^y;  Dayton,  Hamilton,  and  Cincinnati: 
Dayton  and  Western;  Atlantic  ami  Great  Western;  and  Dayton  and  Acnia:  450sc{.m.; 
pop.  78,545—66,348  of  American  birth.  The  (mrface  is  mostly  billy  but  not  mggjti. 
Hiitl  is  covered  in  part  by  foresta  of  hard  wood;  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  producing: 
wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  hay,  and  tobacco;  of  the  last,  the  annual  yield  is  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  million  i)Ound8.  Limestone  of  several  kind<)  is  found,  and  the  Niagnni, 
or  bluish  variety,  is  extensively  used  for  building  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere.  Tht- 
Miamt  canal  extends  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati,  and  furnishes  nbundant  water  power. 
The  principal  manufacturing  interests  are  at  the  county-seat,  Dayton  (q.v.). 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Pcnn.,  on  the  Philadetphis  and  Reading  ruilroad,  and 
the  Schuylkill  rirer;  460  sq.m. :  pop,  '70,  81,613.  Its  principal  nroducta  are  irlicat.  rye, 
and  Indhui  ooni;  ita  Industries,  the  manu&cture  of  agricultural  implements,  carringcs. 
and  woolen  goods.   Co.  seat,  Norristowu. 

HOKTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Tennessee,  adjoining  Kentucky:  drained  by  llie 
I{ed  river  and  the  Ctunberlaud.  the  latter  a  navigable  stream;  intersected  bv  the  Louis- 
ville and  Great  Southern  railroad;  about  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,28,461—18,020  colom). 
The  surface  if)  rolling  and  hilly,  in  great  part  covered  by  forests  of  oak,  beech,  gum. 
hickory,  etc.;  the  soil  is  very  good,  producing  in  large  quantities  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
sweet  potato^,  and  tobacco;  the  annual  yield  of  the  last  is  about  5,000,000  lbs.,  nmn- 
tlian  Is  raised  in  any  other  county  of  the  state.  Limestone  and  Iron  are  mined.  Tben- 
are  several  towns.  Clarksville  liemg  the  county  seaL 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texa«,  drained  by  the  tten  Jacinto  river  and  sovcml 
creeks,  and  intersected  liy  the  International  and  Great  Northern  railroad;  1050s4j.m. : 
pop.  '80,  10,154—5,^  colored.  "The  surface  is  rotUug  and  geuprally  fertile,  though 
there  are  some  sandy  plains;  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton  arc  the  rhivf  product-. 
Cattle-raising  is  carried  <m  extensively.   Co.  seat,  Montgomery. 

MONTGOMERY,  n  co.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  drained  by  the  Stannton  and  New  or  Knn- 
MWha  rivers,  the  Inst  l)eing  its  w.  boimiuiry,  and  intersected  by  the  Atlantic,  Missi^ippi. 
and  Ohio  railnwid;  460  sq.m.;  pop.  '80.  16.693 — 4,239  colored.  The  sui-face  is  moun- 
tainous, the  CO.  iM'lng  cloite  to  the  Blue  Ridge;  there  are  extenoive  forests;  and  in  t)ii> 
valleys,  wheat.  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  stuples.  Limestone  is  found.  Tlir 
climate  is  very  healthful  and  invigorating.    Co.  seat,  Christtansburg. 

KOKTOOXEKT,  ti  city  and  the  capital  of  Alabama,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alabumii 
river.  416  m.  iibove  Mobile,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation.  Tho  city  is  vcrv  haiid- 
mmely  built,  vrith  elegant  re^lences  and  gardens  on  a  cluster  of  hills,  on  one  of  whifli 
Is  a  handsome  State-house.  It  lias  a  law-school,  several  academies,  fourteen  churches, 
five  banks,  four  papers,  marble-works,  iron-foundries,  and  is  one  of,  tlie  largest  cottoii- 
matts  in  the  Htate.  Montgomery  is  connected  with  four  lines  of  railway.  It  bocauie.  in 
I860,  the  capital. of  the  confederate  slates,  and  continued  to  be  the  sctit  of  govemmcut 
until,  on  the  secession  of  Virginia,  it  was  removed  to  Richmond.    Pop.  'TO.  10,588. 

MONTGOMERY  {antf),  a  city  in  Montgomery  co.,  Ala.,  the  capital  of  the  state,  hikI 
the  CO.  seat,  but  inferior  in  size  and  population  to  Mobile;  sitnated  on  a  bluff  on  the  l<>ft 
'bank  of  the  Alabama  river  and  alv>nt  400  m.  by  river  from  Mobile;  pop.  '70.  10,588 — 
5,188  colored.  Montgomery  is  the  terminus  of  the  South  and  North  Alabama  lailrond 
and  of  the  Montgomery  and  Enfiiula  Ihie,  and  Is  also  on  the  Western  Alabama  lailroad. 
The  river  is  navigable  and  boats  run  to  and  from  Mobile  at  all  Masons.  The  city  Hls<t 
does  a  large  business  with  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  almost  wholly  engaged  in 
the  raising  of  cotton,  an  enormous  quantity  being  sent  to  Montgomery  annually,  and.  all 
supplies  obtained  thence.  In  l'd61-02  tlie  place  was  occupied  oh  h  capital  by  the  (x>nfe(l- 
erate  government;  evacuated  in  1H65  and  n  ^»t  amount  of  piroiwrty  destroyed,  in  part 
by  the  confederate  and  In  iiart  by  the  union  tonxs.  The  city  iins  S  news|iapers  iksu- 
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ing  daily  aud  weekly  cditloDfi.  4  banks,  and  14  cUurclies;  aoiong  tlie  public  biuldiugs 
arc  the  state  capitol,  the  co.  court-hoiwe.  n  pity-iwll,  masonic  t^tmple,  6ic.  Moutgoniei^ 
was  founded  in  1817,  and  In  1M7  was  niadu  the  capitiil  in  place  uf  'i'lisculooMti. 

KOKTOOXE&T,  Qahkiei.,  Comfe  de,  n  French  kni^^bt  of  Seottish  extraetion.  nud 
am  officer  in  tlie  Scoltish  life-guard  of  the  kin;:  of  Frnncc,  whs  horn  about  1580.  At  a 
toiiniaTacnt  gi\'cii,  .Jnue  30.  1659,  by  Henry  II.  in  honor  of  liis  daughter's  marriace 
with  Philip  of  8piiin,  tlie  king  insisted  upon  young  Montgomery  entering  the  lists  wlSh 
him.  Montgomery  rcluctuDtly  complied,  ana  the  sliaft  of  his  broken  lance  entering  the 
king's  visor  at  the'  eye,  Henry  11.  was  bonie  inKcnsible  from  the  gn)U]id,  and  so  con- 
liniifd  for  eleven  days,  wheu  he  died.  Slontgoinery,  although  blamelesn.  left  France, 
and  soon  after  embraced  Protestantism  in  England.  On  the  commencenieiit  of  the 
ri.'li.u:ious  wars  In  1562,  lie  returned  to  his  native  country  to  support  Ibe  Protestant 
ciiuw',  and  defended  Roxien  with  great  braverj'.  In  the  third  religious  war,  he  was 
<;uc  of  the  leaders  of  the  Prntestants,  and  gained  many  advantages  over  the  royalist-i 
in  Languedoc  and  B£am.  During  the  massacre  of  ot.  Bartholomew  he  happened 
to  Ik;  at  Paris,  and  owed  hLs  escape  to  the  swiftness  of  his  home,  and  fled  to  England. 
In  April,  1578,  he  appearejl  off  Rochelle  with  a  small  fleet,  but  failed  in  Hccomplishing 
iinytliiiig,  and  was  obliged  to  retire.  Next  year,  at  the  hesd  of  a  band  of  Huguenots,  hu 
landed  in  Normandy,  and  commenced  war  there;  but  lieing  compelled  nt  last  to  surren- 
<ler  the  castle  of  Domfrout,  he  was  carried  to  ParLx;  and  although  Ur-  gun.  to  whom  he 
surrendered  liad  assured  him  of  his  life,  he  was  beheadetl,  alter  long  iuipri»onment, 
Ma^  27.  1S74.  BraQtomc  describm  him  aa  naturally  Uut  most  nourhalant  and  pleasure- 
loving  of  men,  but  tliat,  when  onoe  he  had  mounted  his  saddle,  there  was  not  a  uiure 
(luring  or  vigilant  warrior  in  all  Christendom. 

MOMTO0MEBT,  jAMlfS,  n  minor  British  poet,  the  son  of  a  Moravian  preacher^  was 
boruHt  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Nov.  4,  1771,  and  At  the  age  of  seven  was  sent  to  tlie  Mora- 
vian settlement  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  in  onler  to  cumplelc  his  tnlucation  for  the 
Moravian  pastorate.  At  Fulneck  the  course  of  study  seems  to  have  been  too  severe  in 
its  chnnicter  for  the  young  poet;  the  imaginative  Hide  of  his  miud  was  allowed  no  recog- 
nition and  it  was  only  by  stealth  tliat  he  read  Cowper's  poems  and  Itol/inton  Cruvoe. 
Mticli  of  his  leisure  time  at  school  was  employed  in  tlie  conipo^itiou  of  verses  and  of 
music,  iu  which  he  took  much  delight.  In  1789  he  ran  nway,  and  after  four  rears  of 
various  employment,  became  engaged  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Gales,  erlitor  of  The  S/leffldd  Regiit- 
ttcr,  for  %vhi(-h'he  soon  began  to  wnte  political  articl&s.  In  1794  he  conunenced  a  ncws- 
iiaiKsr  of  his  own.  The  Sheffield  Iris,  whicli  he  continued  to  edit  till  1835,  when  lie  retired. 
|)uring  tlic  period  of  his  editorship  Montgomery  was  twice  subjected  to  fine  and  imprU- 
oiimeiit  by  government.  Iu  1795  he  was  fined  £'^,  and  sentenced  to  three  montlis' 
i nipri^jnment,  for  printing  off  some  copies  of  a  nii.*ternl)Ie  b;illad  in  which  government 
suspected  that  sedition  lurked,  nad  in  1798  he  was  fine<l  £30,  and  imprisoned  for  six 
intMiths.  for  giving  an  account  of  a  Sheffield  riot  He  received  a  government  pension 
of  £150  in  1885,  and  he  died  at  his  own  house  In  Sheffield.  April  80,  18r>4.  His  prin- 
i-ipal  works  are:  2A«  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  {1806) ;  The  We^  Indies  (IHOQ);  The  Wom 
b^ore  the  J^ood  (1813);  and  The  Pelican  Inland,  ami  otlter  Poena  (1H27).  A  collected 
(liition  of  his  minor  poems  appeared  in  1851 ;  and  in  1858  his  Oi-igiiial  Uyinmfor  Public, 
Priotite,  and  Social  Derotion  closed  the  series  of  Uis  publications. 

His  poems  are  melodious,  full  of  picturesque  description,  and  the  gentlest  human 
feeling.  Tiie  personages  introduced  in  his  poems  are,  however,  only  shadows,  or 
touched  with  the  faintest  color  of  character.  But  he  claims  a  well-detlued  position 
among  the  favorite  poets  of  his  country  1^  several  of  his  hj'mns  and  minor  poems,  and 
hy  his  exquisite  veiws  on  Home,  which  commences  the  third  part  of  The  HVsf  JiKUea, 

MONTGOMERY,  Jomi  B..  1796-1878,  b.  N.  J. ;  entered  the  navy  iu  1813,  and  was 
a  midshipman  on  the  Nmgara  in  the  battle  of  lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1818.  •  For  his  gal- 
lantry on  this  occasion  (»ngpess  gave  him  a  sword  and  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  was 
attached  to  the  squadron  commanded  by  Decatur  in  the  war  with  Algiers,  commanded 
the  Pttrhrnout/i  during  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  he  Heized  lower  Calilornia  and  block- 
uded  Mazatlan,  and  was  made  a  capt.  in  1853.  He  commanded  the  Pa<rific  squadron 
in  1860,  was  commodore  in  1863,  and  rear-admiral  in  1866.  He  was  last  stationed  at 
Siirkett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.    He  was  retired  in  1869. 

MONTOOMERY.  TiiciiARD,  1786-75,  b.  in  Ireland,  son  of  Thomas  Montgomery, 
meniber  of  parliament  for  Llfftffd:  educated  at  Trinltr  colleirc,  Dublin.  In  1764  he 
obtained  a  commissioTi  In  the  anny,  came  to  America  witn  his  regiment  tbree  years  after- 
wards, and  displayed  personal  courage  and  military  sagacity  at  the  siege  of*  Louisbuiv 
and  iu  other  actions.  In  1760  gen.  Wolfe  appointefl  him  adjutant  of  his  own  regT 
nicnt.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition  agaiust  Havana  and  Martinique,  and  shortly  after 
returned  to  England  (17^);  resided  there  for  nine  years,  sold  his  commission,  and  again 
vtaue  to  America.  He  settled  and  married  in  New  York,  was  a  delegate  from  his  county, 
Dutchess,  to  the  provincial  convention  of  1775,  and  soon  afterward  was  commissioned  by 
congress  as  one  of  the  brig.gens.  to  command  the  colonial  forces.  An  invasion  of 
Caiuda  was  determined  upon  and- in  the  same  year  (1775)  Hontgomerr  was  made  second 
in  command  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  sent  out  under  Arnold  aud  Schuyler.  The  lat- 
ter was  attacked  by  illness  and  obliged  to  return  to  Albany,  leaving  Montgomery  at  tlw 


head  of  the  divMqn.  He  at  once  prewed  forward  and  (hough  embarraswd  ij  lack  of 
manitioos  and  fodd,  and  by  the  dlsafltetlon  of  some  of  hia  craninand,  bad  before  the  end 

of  November  captured  succeseivelv  Chambly,  St.  Johns,  and  Montreal;  thuf<  joining  the 
masterv  over  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  la  tbe  next  month  a  junctioa  was 
eflectcd  with  Arnold  before  Quebec.  The  assault  of  the  town  wag  tit  once  resolved  upon 
and  on  Dec.  81,  shortly  after  midui^t,  attempted,  a  snow-fall  aiding  the  concealment  of 
^the  troops'  movements.  One  division  was  to  direct  its  attack  agaiust  tbe  fortifications 
at  tbe  lower  end  of  the  town,  while  the  other  under  Moutgomer}''s  command  was  to 
scale  tbe  cape  Diamond  bastion.  Tbe  surprise  was  complete,  tlie  British  artUlerista 
retieaUng  lUfter  one  diachacge.  Unhappily  Hont^mery,  who  was  pres^g  forward  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  was  instantly  fculed  by  this  single  fire,  two  of  hfs  aids  fallii^ 
with  hfam.  The  undisciplined  ctAonial  troops  were  overwhelmed  at  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  and  a  precij^tate  retreat  ensued.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Quebec  would  have 
fallen  bad  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  the  gallant  commander.  His  conduct  and  char- 
acter were  eulogized  in  parliament  by  Burke,  Cbatiiam,  and  even  the  bitter  torj'  lord 
North ;  congress  recogniziad  hie  services  by  rescduUons  of  respect  and  veneration ;  and  bv 
its  order  a  monument  was  erected  in  bis  howv  la  front  of  Ht.  Paul's  church,  New  York 
city,  where  in  1818  bis  remains  were  Interred  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The  "  Death 
of  Montgomery"  is  one  of  Trumbull's  masterpieces. 

XOHTOOXSKT,  Ro^RT,  a  preacher  and  verse-maker,  who  has  gained  notorietr,  If 
not  fume,  was  bom  at  Bath  In  1807.  He  graduated  b.a.  at  Oxford  in  1888,  in  1838. 
and  was  ordidned  In  188H.  In  1880  he  became  ndnister  of  Percy  street  EpiHCopal  cb»iel, 
Ixindon :  ho  afterward  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  pieadied  for  four  years,  but 
returned  to  London,  and  resumed  office  at  Percy  street  chapel  in  1848.  He  died  Dec.  S, 
1856.  Montgomery's  works  comprise  a  large  number  of  volumes  in  prose  and  Terse,  on 
themes  more  or  less  sacred.  He  is  best  known  by  bis  poeniK.  Th«  Omnipretence  of  the 
Deity  (1828)  has  paeeed  through  26  editions.  But  his  celebrity  may  be  saiu  to  have  du-U 
with  bim,  and  his  works  have  already  become  part  of  the  lumber  of  libraries.  This 
result  has  been  brought  about  to'  some  extent  by  the  judgment  which  Macaulay  passed 
upon  The  Omnipresence  and  other  works  by  this  author. 

MONTGOMERY,  Sir  Bobkkt,  li.d..  b.  Ireland,  1809;  educated  at  Foyle  college, 
Londonderry,  and  in  1828  ^pointed  to  the  service  of  the  East  India  company.  In  \9SSt 
he  was  appointed  judicial  commissioner,  superintendent  of  prittons,  and  alreetor-genenl 
of  police  for  tbe  province  of  the  Punjaub.  For  hts  services  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  in 
quelling  tbe  disturbances  in  the  Oude,  of  which  he  had  been  made  chief  commissioner  in 
1868,  be  was  thanked  by  parliament,  and  knighted.  From  1850  to  1865  he  was  Uettl.gov. 
of  Uie  Punjaub.   In  low  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  for  India. 

MONTGOMEKY,  William  Reading,  1801-71;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  18^,  and  was  appointed  to  tbe  infantry.  He  served  on  the  western  and  Cauadiuu 
border,  and  throueh  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  He  was  brevetted  maj.  for  gallantry 
at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  At  MoUno  del  Key  he  led  bis  regiment  after  iLc 
death  of  its  senior  ofllcers,  and  was  dangerously  wounded.  After  further  service  in  Texas 
and  the  west  be  resigned  from  the  army  In  ImS.  On  tbe  outbreak  of  tbe  rebellion  be 
raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers  from  his  native  stiUe.  For  bis  gallantly  at  Bull  Run  he 
was  made  a  brig.gen.  He  was  milittuy  governor  at  various  times  of  Alexandria,  Anna|>- 
oils,  and  Pliihidclphla;  but  resigned  his  commiB^on,  from  Ul-healtli,  in  1861 

KOHTQOMZBTSHIBE,  an  inland  CO.  cf  n.  Walen,  between  Shropshire  on  the  e. ,  and 
the  Welsh  cos.,  Merioneth  and  Cardigan,  on  the  west.  Area,  483,828  statute  acres,  of 
which  only  about  80,000  are  under  tilhige;  pop.  '71,  87,628.  Tbe  surface  is  ahnoiit 
wholly  mounUunous,  a  large  portion  consisting  of  bleak  elevated  moorlands;  but  toward 
the  English  Aorder  there  are  several  warm,  fertile,  and  well-wooded  valleys.  Tbe  Severn, 
the  Vyrnwy,  and  the  Dovey  are  the  principal  rivers.  Tbe  county  belongs  almost  entirely 
to  the  basin  of  the  Severn.*  Tbe  mineral  wealth  of  Montgomeryshire  is  not  great,  but 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  procured,  and  millstones,  slates,  and  limestone  arc  quarried. 
On  the  uplands  the  soil  is  poor,  and  suited  principally  for  mountain  pasture;  but  in  the 
valleys  gniln  and  flax  are  raised.  Cattle  and  sheep,  and  tbe  pure  breed  of  Welsh  ponies 
called  "  merlins,"  are  reared.  The  Welsh-flannel  manufacture  is  extensively  earned  on 
in  the  county.  The  capital  Is  Montgomery;  pop.  '71,  1285,  from  which  tbe  county 
received  its  name,  and  which  was  so  called  from  Roger  de  Montgomery,  carl  of  Arundel 
and  HbrcwsburjT,  who  in  1098  rccapturad  the  town  and  castle,  which  had  been  wrested 
during  tlie  previous  year  by  tbe  Welsh  rrom  the  founder,  Baldwin,  lieut.  of  the  Marches 
to  William  the  conqueror  and  William  Rufus.  The  county  sends  one  member  to  ilic 
house  of  commons.  The  county  husiuess  is  carried  on  at  Welslipool  and  Newtown 
alternately.  There  is  an  excellent  trade  in  cattle  and  horses.  Offa  s  dike  tras-erscs  the 
ft.e.  corner. 

KOVTH,  originally  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution  round  the  earib.  If  this  is 
reckoned  from  the  position  of  the  moon  among  the  stars  to  her  return  to  the  same  posi- 
tion, tlie  period  is  called  a  sidereal  month,  and  consists  of  27  days.  7  hours.  48  minutes. 
Hi  seconds:  but  if  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  it  is  longer,  licins  29  days,  12  hours, 
44  minutes,  8  seconds;  this  is  called  a  4yfu>d<0  month  (see  Mook).  Tbe  latter  period  forms 
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cue  of  the  three  natural  measuroa  of  the  lapu  of  ttine,  and,  notwithstanding  that  it» 
efficiency  depends  on  the  state  of  the  atmoq>h«re.  it  nnks  next  to  the  dav  in  importance. 
There  are  several  other  periods  used  by  astronomers  to  which  this  name  is  applied,  as  the 
tropical  or  peruxUe  month  (27  days,  7  hours,  48  minutes,  4.7  seconds),  reckoned  from  the 
moon's  passing  the  equinox  till  her  return  to  the  same  point;  the  nodai  month  (37  days. 
S  hours,  5  minutes,  29  seconds),  from  ascending  node  to  ascending  node;  the  anomaiwtie 
month  (27  days,  18  hours,  18  minutes,  87  seconds),  from  perigee  to  perigee;  and  the  «o^r 
month;  wUch  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  solar  year,  counting  of  SO  days,  10  houES,  139  min- 
utes, and  4  seconds.  Distinct  from  all  these  la  the  eSivU  or  eajmdur  month,  fixed  by-  law 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  ccoisiatlng  <tf  a  fixed  number  of  days— from  28  to  81— accord- 
ing to  the  particular  mtrnth.  The  calendar  monUu,  wiUk  the  number  of  days  belonging 
to  each,  are  as  follow : 


See  also  the  separate  months  under  their  own  heads.    The  names  hy  which  the  months 
ore  designated  throughout  Christendom  were  given  them  by  the  Romans;  and  though 
Charlemagne  in  the  9ui  c,  and  the  French  directory  la  the  end  of  last  centu^,  attemptad> 
«  to  substitute  descriptive  epithets,  the  old-established  names  continue  to  be  prefened. 

KOKTEOLON,  Cbablbs  Tbistak  de,  Comte,  afterwards  Marquim  de,  descended  from 
an  ancient  French  family,  was  b.  at  Paris,  1782.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  the  navy,, 
but  exchWKed  it  for  the  army  in  1798.  His  rise  was  rapid.  He  displayed  great  zeal  on 
behalf  of  ue  first  constU  in  the  revolution  of  18th  Brumaire,  in  the  capacity  of  ektf 
d'escadron.  He  served  in  a  number  of  campaigns,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Wagram. 
Napoleon  made  him  his  chamberlain  in  1809.  He  was  made  a  gen.  uf  brigade  in  1814, 
and  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  the  department  of  Loire.  On  Napoleon's  atidi- 
cation,  Hontholon  remidned  in  France,  but  held  aloof  from  the  Bourbons.  No  sooner 
bad  the  emperor  escaped  from  Elba  and  landed  at  Frejus,  than  Hontholon  hastened  to 
Join  him.  He  was  present  at  Waterloo,  and  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  con- 
tinuing his  devoted  attentions  to  him  till  he  breathed  his  last,  nnd  being  named  In  ]m 
will  as  one  of  his  trustees,  stHured  no  exertion  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect.  Alousr 
with  gen.  Gourgaud  he  published  Mhnoires  pour  aenir  A  VHitteire  de  France  mm*  Napo- 
l&m,  eerita  d  Ste.-HHhte  mut  «a  di/iie  (8  vols.,  Par.  1828).  He  afterwards  pu^iishi-d  u 
work  entitled  BSeUo  de  la  CwpHviti  de  8le.-E6lhie  (Ltmd.  1847).  In  the  proclamations 
which  Louis  Napoleon  issued  on  his  landing  at  Boulogne  In  l8w,  Hontholon  was  named 
chief  of  his  stuf,  and  on  this  ucount  he  was  condemned  the  chamber  of  peers  to  20 
yean*  imprisonment;  but  he  was  afterww^  pardoned.   He  died  Aug.  21, 18SB. 

MONTH'S  HIND  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic  office  for  the  dead,  continued 
through  the  period,  of  a  month,  or  repeated  at  the  end  of  that  period;  the  word  mind 
being  used  in  the  sense  of  rem&mbranee,  which  it  bos  not  infrequently  in  the  common  ver 
Aoa  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  old  English  writings. 

MONTHYON.   See  Montton. 

KOm,  ViscEKZo,  tlie  great  regenerator  of  modem  Italian  poetry,  was  b.  Feb.  19, 
1753,  in  the  Roman  province  of  Ferrsra,  and  studied  in  the  university  of  Ferrara.  On 
the  terminaUon  of  his  studies  be  repaired  to  Rome  (1778),  where  the  patronage  of  friends 
obtained  for  him  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  pope's  nepliew.  During  his  abode  in  Rome- 
he  became  involved  in  a  bitter  squabble  with  Alfleri,  whose  fame  as  a  master-tragedian 
of  Italy  was  then  high  in  the  ascendant — a  fact  which  may  have  been  unpalatable  to 
Monti  in  consequence  of  the  falltire  of  his  own  dramatic  attempts.  The  assassination  of 
BasTille,  the  republican  envoy  of  Prance,  afforded  to  Hontl  a  subject  for  his  poem.  La 
BatviSiana.  His  two  siicceedii;^:  poems,  the  Mv^igonia  and  the  Feroniade.  contained* the- 
Wtterest  Invectives  against  France  and  Bonaparte ;  but  on  the  appeamnce  of  a  I'l'euch 
army  before  Rome,  Monti,  with  the  inexcusable  inconsistency  which  characterized  his. 
political  conduct  throughout,  hastened  to  espouse  tlic  cnuse  of  France,  and  to  invoke  the- 

Srotection  of  Bonaparte.  Monti  was  shortly  after  appointed  secretary  of  the  Cisalpine 
irectory;  and  in  1789  repaired  to  France,  where  he  undertook  the  translation  of  Voltaire's 

KJtical  works.  On  returning  to  Italy  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  university  of 
via;  and  In  1805,  on  Bonaparte  being  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  Mont!  was  appointed 
state  historiographer.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  Honliwcame  the  eulogist  of  the  Aus- 
trian possessors  of  his  country.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  political  vicisritudes,  he  pur- 
sued w'th  vigor  his  studies  of  the  classics,  and  accomplished  one  of  hia  greatest  works, 
the  translation  of  the  lUad  into  Italian  verse.  Monti  died  at  Milan.  Oct.  13,  1828;  of  an 
apoplectic  stroke,  and  was  sincerely  lamented,  notwithstanding  the  many  opponents  his 
hasty  susceptibility  had  created  In  life.  Tlie  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of 
Milan  (1825-27,  8  vols.),  and  his  Opere  Ined&e  e  Rare  (Milan,  1882-^  5  Tola.).  Monti 
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had  a  warm  admiration  of  Dante,  and  partook,  in  sonio  degree,  of  the  spirit  of  the  ^eat 
niBster.  His  cliief  works  are  distiaguiabed  by  sUHtaiued  grandeur  of  imagery  and  diction, 
by  dariuf;  Siglits  of  imagination,  and  by  tlie  delicacy,  elevation,  and  fire  of  the  aenti- 
inentii  expressetl.  They  are  too  uumerouii  for  separate  notice,  but  the  liest  of  them  nut 
among  tlie  noblest  productions  of  Italian  geniuH. 

MONTI  CELLO,  thd  residencQ  and  estate  of  Thonuw  Jeflerson,  in  Albemarle*  co..  Va.. 
ihree  miles  west  of  Charlottesville.  The  mansion,  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  stand* 
on  the  top  of  a  liigh  btlt  overlooking  a  large  extent  of  the  uei^iboring  country;  and,  :U 
tlic  time  of  its  completion,  about  1774,  wan  one  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  rcsi- 
clcnces  in  the  south,  surrounded  by  beautiful  lawns,  groves,  and  gardens.  It  was  Jeffer- 
son's home  dtiringHixty  years;  but  shortly  after  his  deadi  his  hws  were  obliged  to  pan 
with  it. 

KOKTIL'LA.  u  I.  of  Hpiiiii,  in  the  modero  province  of  Cordova,  and  20  m,  s.s.e.  of  ili^ 
city  of  that  name.  It  stands  on  u  hillside  rising  from  the  south  Iwnk  of  a  tributary'  of 
tlie  Xenll.  Manufactures  of  coarse  linen  and  earthenware  are  carried  on,  and  oil-millv 
are  in  operiitlon.  A  famous  wine  is  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Montijla  ]s  the  birthplac- 
of  Gonzalo  de  Coi-dova.  the  "great  capatain."    Pop.  15,000. 

KOKTJOIE  8T.  BEKU.  the  war-a-y  of  tlic  old  kings  of  France,  siud  to  bu  as  ancimt 
as  the  days  ot  Clovis.  and  from  which  the  king>of-arnu(,  Montjoie,  who  had  excliwvr 
jiu'isdictlon  in  France,  derived  his  title. 

KOHTLVCOV.  a  t.  Of  France,  department  of  Allier,  is  picturesquely  dtuated  on  a  hill 
on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Cher,  40  m.  W.B.W.  of  Houlins.  It  has  some  coarse  cloth  uumu- 
factures,  and  troilu  in  corn,  wiue,  and  fruits.  It  has  also  iron-works  and  plate-glast 
manufactories.  Pop.  "76.  31,904.  At  a  distance  of  10  m.  are  the  wells  of  Neris-le*-  - 
BainH,  celebrated  in  xiw.  time  of  the  Romans — of  whom  mttny  traces  are  left — an4  stilt 
much  frequented  by  invalids. 

MONTMAGNY.  )i  co.  in  c.  Quebec,  having  for  its  n.  and  ii.  w.  lioundary  the  St- 
Lfiwreuce  river  at  its  widest  portion,  Goose  island  lying  din^ctly  n.,  and  th«  Grand  Trunk 
railroad  traversing  Uie  n,  section  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  river:  iibout  628  wj.m. ;  pop.  '71. 
13,555.  It  is  lioanded  on  tlie  s.e.  by  the  state  line  of  Maine,  and  drained  by  the  n.w. 
branch  of  the  St.  John's  river  in  the  s.  section,  flowing  s.  along  the  s.  base  of  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  is  drained  also  by  the  Riviere  du  Sud In  the  north.  Its  surhce  is  billy, 
furnishing  good  pasturage,  and  its  soil  is  fertile.  Forests  of  hard  wood  supply  buildin;r 
timber,  aniTit  lias  saw  and  grist  mills.    Oo.  seat,  Montmigny  or  St.  Thomas. 

KOHTKABTBX.   See  Parix. 

MONTHliDT,  FoBTKEHs  ok.  The  t.  of  Montmedy.  in  France,  is  pieturesqudy 
hXMited  on  the  river  Cliiers;  pop.  about  3,000.  It  has  commerce  in  grun  and  wine,  and 
tliere  are  manufactures  of  cheap  leatlierH.  It  was  in  the  line  of  the  Ocrniau  invasion  of 
France  in  1810,  and,  being  a  fortitied  place,  was  defended  with  8  rifled  cannon  and  W 
piecas  in  battery,  and  contaiined  a  vast  supply  of  munitions  of  war.  It  resisted  the  l>om- 
fcardmeut  of  the  Germans  in  September,  but  succumbed  to  another  attack  Dec.  14. 

MONTMOKEN('Y.  a  co.  iu  n.e.  Michigan,  drained  by  Black  river  and  Thunder  Bay 
river;  576  stj.iu. ;  population  not  given  in  any  census  returns;  unorganized  in '80.  lis 
surface  consists  of  table-Iimds,  with  a  sterile  soil.  It  is  extensively  covered  with  forest*!, 
.and  coiitain.>i  beds  of  iron  ore. 

M0NTM0REN(;Y,  a  co.  in  the  e.  of  tlie  province  of  Quebec.  Canada:  ii.w.  of  thc- 
-St.  Lawrence:  intei-sected  by  tlie  St.  Anne  and  Montmorency  milroads;  2,188  aq.m.: 
pop.  '70.  12,085—11,608  of  Freucli  descent.    Oo.  seat.  Chlttoau  Richer. 

KOHTKOltEKCT,  Akkk.  first  Due  de,  HarsM  and  Constable  of  France,  b.  Mar. 
1498.  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  the  uoble  families  of  France.  He 
n'ceived,  it  is  said,  the  name  of  Anns  from  his  godmother,  .\nne  of  Brittany.  He  dis 
linguished  liiiuscif  by  his  gallantry  and  military  skill  in  the  wnn*  between  Francis  I.  and 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  was  taken  prisoner  lUong  with  his  sovereign  in  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  which  was  fought  against  his  advice.  He  afterw«rd.s  bt'caine  the  leader  of  the 
Freiicli  government,  showing  grreat  ability  in  matters  of  finance  and  diplomacy,  and  wa.<: 
made  constable  in  1538;  hut  his  rough  manners  made  him  an  object  oi  dislike  to  manv: 
and  tlie  suspicions  of  tiie  king  having  been  aroused  against  him.  he  was  suddenty 
baniMlied  from  court  in  1541,  and  passed  ten  years  on  his  estates,  till  the  acce9R)<Mi  of 
Henry  II.,  when  he  c&me  again  to  the  head  of  affairs.  In  1557  he  commanded  the 
French  army  which  suffered  the  terrible  defeat  of  St.  Quentin.  in  which  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  During  the  minority  of  Charles  IX.,  Montmorency,  with  the  duke  of  Qube 
iind  the  marshal  St.  Andre,  composed  the  famous  triumvirate  which  reswted  Catharine 
4lc'  Medici.  In  1562  and  1567  he  commanded  the  royal  army  against  the  Huguenots,  and 
in  both  wars  gained  victories  over  them,  but  received  a  fatal  wound  at  St.  Denis,  and 
ilied  at  Paris  on  the  following  day,  Nov.  12, 1667. 

XOVTKOSEVGT,  Hekri,  second  Due  de,  gnmdson  of  the  famous  constable  de  Mont- 
morency, b.  at  ChantHly,  April  80.  1696.  His  godfather  was  the  sreatBwtW  (huUre, 
who  always  called  him  hlB  "aon."  When  he  was  17  years  of  age  Louis  Xttl.  made  bin 
Admiral,  and  be  defeated  the  Huguoiots  in  Langnedoc,  and  took  ila  isle  of  B6  from  thoRs 
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of  Rocliene.  He  afterwards  gained  other  victories  over  them^and  ia- 1880  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  Frenck  troops  lu  Piedmoot,  where  he  defeated  the  SpaQiaids,  for 
which  he  recttved  a  marshal's  bstoo.  Unhappily  for  himself  he  ventared  to  oppose 
lUch^iou,  who  had  always  been  his  enemy,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Gaston,  duKe  of 
Orleans;  for  this  he  was  declared  fuIltT  of  high  treason,  and  nwahal  Schomberg  being 
sent  against  him,  defeated  him  at  Castelnaudary,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Montmorancy, 
altbougli  almost  mortally  wounded,  was  carried  to  Toulouse,  sentenced  to  death  by  the  ' 
parliament,  and  notwitlistanding  his  expressions  of  peoitence,  and  the  most  powerful 
intercession  made  for  him — for  example,  by  king  Ctmrles  I.  of  England,  the  pope,  tlie 
Venetian  republic,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy — was  beheaded,  Oct.  80,  1688.  Montmorency 
was  distinguished  for  bis  amiatulity  and  the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  aa  well  as  for  his 
valor. 

MONTMOREN  CY,  or  MONTMOBEN'CT,  Falls  of,  on  the  MoutmorenCT  river, 
near  its  mouth,  about  8  m.  f rtna  Qu^wc,  .Canada.  They  are  60  ft  wide  and  S50  ft.  high. 
Tbej  are  much  vi^ted  by  tourists.  A  village  of  the  same  nfmrrlr  rtVMitrri  nitir  them. 

XOHTOIO,  a  t  of  a.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  AvelHoo,  built  partly  on  the  slope  and 
partly  around  the  base  of  a  hill,  IS  m.  n.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  4,T31.  It  forms  the  central 
point  of  several  villages,  and  has  large  markets  and  some  Uuen  and  cloth  manufactures. 

KOTTOBO,  a  pleasant  t.  of  Spain,  in^the  modern  province  of  Cordova,  built  on  a  rocky 
ridge  around  which  winds  tlie  Guadalquiver,  S6  m.  e.n.e.  of  Cordova.  It  contains  one 
tbe  b^  hospitals  in  Anduluaia.  Hardly  any  drinkable  water  can  be  obtained  within  tlie 
town.  The  heights  in  Uie  vicinity  are  closed  wiUi  olive  plantations,  and  oil  Is  largely 
exported  firom  wis  quarter.  ■  Woolens  and  earlheuware  are  manulactured.   Pop.  10,60U. 

MONTOUR,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Penneylvania;  ItSO  sq.m. ;  pop.  'TO,  15;844— 12,^  of 
American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  crossed  from  e.  to  w.  by  bills  end  ridges 
of  a  considenUe  height;  one  of  theses  Mraitour  ridge,  contains  limestone  and  Iron  ore, 
which  are  fonnd  also  in  other  parts  of  the  county;  rolled  and  forged  iron  ia  largely 
reported.  The  n.  branch  of  the  BusQuehaima  flowa  dirough  thea.,  and  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  watered  by  Big  Roaring,  Mahanouring  and  Chillisquaque  creeks.  The  chief 
staples  are  oats,  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  It  ia  on  the  Lackawanna  and 
Bloonnbmg,  and  Danvule,  Hazleton,  and  Wilkesbarre  railroads.   Co.  seat,  Danville. 

KOTT?EXIEX,  the  capital  of  Vermont,  is  on  tbe  Winooski  river,  215  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Boston.  It  is  a  picturesque  village,  with  a  hondaome  State-house,  7  cliurches,  2  banks, 
4  newspapen.  Iron-foundry,  flour-mills,  and  manufactures  of  carriages,  hats,  lumber,  etc 
Pop.  '70,  3.033. 

MONTPEHER  (ante),  co.  seat  of  Washington  co,,  Vt. ;  on  the  Onion  river,  40  m. 
e.8.e.  of  Burlington,  and  150  m.  n.n.w.  of  Boaton;  lat.  44°  IT  n.,  long.  73°  85'  w.  It 
is  on  tbe  Central  Vermont,  Montpelter  and  Wells  river,  and  the  Montpelier  and  White 
river  railroads,  and  built  on  a  pl^n  surrounded  by  a  hHly  country.  The  state-bouae, 
erected  in  1857,  Is  of  granite,  ana  surmounted  by  a  dome  124  ft,  high.  It  also  contains 
a  court-house,  7  churches,  banks,  Insurance  companies,  4  weekly  newspapers,  the  state ' 
library,  and  the  Vermont  Methodist  seminary  and  college  for  women,  brides  a  number 
of  public  and  private  schools.  It  is  a  center  of  trade  for  the  country,  and  contains 
machine-shops,  tanneries,  foundries,  and  flour  and  saw  mills.  Hata  and  cape,  furni- 
ture, and  children's  carriages  are  also  manufactured.  It  was  made  the  state  capital  In 
1806. 

KOWTPSLUKft  (Lat.  Mona  pes&ulanw  or  pueUarum),  a  city  of  Fruice,  in  the  deput- 
mat  of  HSrault,  In  48°  86'  n.  lat.,  and  8'  60'  e.  long.  Pop.  '76,  of  the  town  alone, 
51,888.  Seen  from  a  distance,  Mon^lUer.bas  an  imposing  appearance,  from  the  num- 
ber of  its  towers,  ateeples,  and  cupolas;  but  although  its  suburbs  are  clean  and  well 
built,  the  interior  of  the  old  town  disappointa  expectation,  being  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  crooked.  dark,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets.  The  public  walks,  known  as  tli(»e  of  the 
Pcyrou.  and  some  of  the  other  more  elevated  points,  afford  glorious  views,  cmlrocing 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  most  nntewortihy 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  theater.the  exchange,  the  ball  of  justice,  tbe  prefecture, 
tbe  observatory,  and  the  university.  The  last,  which  was  founded  in  1186,  is  composed 
of  three  faculties—that  of  medicLoe,  founded  in  the  Idth  e.  by  Arabian  physicians,  and 
atiU  ranking  among  the  beat  in  Europe— that  of  the  exact,  and  that  of  tbe  physical 
sciences.  Montpcllier  has  a  botanical  garden,  the  oldest  in  Europe;  a  public  library  of 
50,000  volumes,  and  a  pharmaceutical  school;  admirable  museums,  natural  history  and 
fine  art  collections,  etc.  The  industrial  products  of  Montpcllier  are  pigments  and  other 
chemical  preparations,  brandy,  liqueurs,  perinines,  soap,  corks,  sugar,  cotton,  woolen, 
and  fine  leather  goods;  and  the  trade,  which  is  very  important,  includes,  besides  these 
articles,  wine,  seeds,  oIIvb-oII,  and  f  nilts.  Rulways  to  Marseilles,  C^te,  and  other  ports, 
besides  vnrious  canals,  faidlitate  commercial  and  social  intercourse,  and  few  cities  of  the 
empire  hold  out  greater  attracttona  in  regard  to  intellectual  culture  than  Montpellier. 
Its  geographical  position  baa  led  to  Its  being  selected  as  a  place  of  residence  for  con- 
sumptive patients;  but  the  extreme  clearness  and  even  diaiDneas  of  the  air  in  the  more 
eferated  parts  of  the  town,  the  occssinul  occurrence  of  the  li^  wind  known  as  tbe 
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misiral,  and  the  sudden  accession  of  overpowering  heats,  would  SBeni  very  materia&y  lo 

counteract  some  of  its  long  reputed  advantages. 

MONTPENSIER,  Ankb  Marie  Louise  d'Ori^aks,  Duchesse  de,  1687-93;  niew 
of  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  Itnown  as  grande  mademoiseUe;  one  of  the  richest  princesses  o: 
her  time,  ambitious,  and  beautiful.  Though  11  years  older  tlian  the  dauphin,  after- 
ward Louis  XIV.,  she  sought  to  marry  him,  but  failed.  Charlea  II.  of  England  whtn 
driven  from  his  Uitoug  was  a  refused  suitor  for  her  iu  marriage.  In  ;1649  she  plactd 
herself  with  Cood6  at  the  bead  of  the  rebellloD  of  the  Fronde,  and  meeting  with  Htme 
transient  success  endeavored  to  make  it  the  hasis  of  claims  on  the  hand  of  Xiouis  XIV. 
Conde  found  in  her  wealth  and  resolution  his  most  powerful  auxiliary.  Jointly  ther 
were  at  one  time  in  possession  of  Paris,  installed  in  the  Hotel  dc  ville,  while  Louis  XlV. 
was  obliged  to  light  for  possesion  of  the  capital.  While  the  battle  was  going  on,  JuIt 
a,  1653,  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antome  between  the  troops  of  Cond6  and  those  of  the  kiii^. 
the  former  was  saved  from  defeat  by  Mile.  Montpeusier,  who  ordered  the  gnns  of  iLl 
Bastille  to  be  turned  against  the  king  s  troops,  and  with  her  own  hand  fired  the  first  gun 
In  the  excesses  against  the  royalists  which  followed  Condi's  success  iu  Paris,  Mademoi- 
selle was  conspicuous  for  her  humane  efforts  to  put  a  i^top  to  cruelties.  On  tlie  le-enin' 
of  Louis  XIV.  into  Paris,  she  retired  to  her  estates  for  five  years  and  dictated  MhtuHrii. 
In  16-">7,  at  the  age  of  30,  she  was  permitted  to  relurn  to  court,  where  she  soon  becsnif 
ridiculous  by  falling  in  love  with  a  young  cadet  named  Lauzun,  who  was  put  in  ibc 
Baftille  by  Louis  XIV.  on  account  of  his  dangerous  blandishments.  At  the  age  of  43 
Mademoiselle  offered  her  hand  and  heart  to  tlie  stime  youth,  the  Iting  consenting  to  tie 
marriugo;  but  the  consent  was  withdrawn  before  the  ceremony  cnuld  take  place;  Lau- 
zun was  sent  away  and  afterward  placed  in  the  Bastile  for  ten  years.  It  Is  siippo-v^. 
however,  that  they  had  been  secretly  married,  and  tliat  this  was  the  pretext  on  wh:rii 
tlio  king  exercised  his  authority  for  tneir  separation.  When  Hademolselle  was  52  years 
old  the  marriage  was  consummated,  hut  Lauzun  was  then  become  a  miserable  wrtK-k  vl 
foimer  beauty,  and  the  match  was  altogether  unhappy.  It  is  said  that  Lauzun's  releanr 
from  prison  was  Iwught  by  Montpeusier  by  the  settling  of  large  estates  on  bastaixl  sou 
of  Louis  XIV.  by  Mme.  de  Moatespan.  Tbu  brutaliiy  of  Lauzun  soon  necessitabi-d  s 
separation,  and  she  subsequently  devoted  herself  to  religious  exercises.  The  Mtmairtt 
were  published  in  Amstndam  In  1786  In  8  volumes.  A  Paris  edition  of  ttaes«  aul 
ottier  works  from  her  pen  >ras  publi^d  by  Cherttel  in 

MONTPENSI^IR,  Amtoimb  Mahie  Fbilifpb  Louis  d'Orl£anb,  Due  de,  h 
France  1834,  fifth  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Henry  IT., 
and  went  to  Africa  in  1844  as  lieut.  in  tlie  avtilleiy,  receiving  a  wound  in  the  Ziban  catn- 

Eaign.  After  a  tour  in  the  east  he  married,  in  1846,  the  infanta  Marie  Iiouise  de  Bour- 
on,  sister  of  queen  Isabella  H.  The  marriage  created  great  excitmient,  Louis  Philippe 
being  generaJly  credited  with  an  intention  to  seat  his  son  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  1848.  the  duke  resided lu  England,  but  soon  returned  to  Spain,  taking 
up  his  residence  at  Seville.  In  1859,  he  was  appointed  capt.gen.  of  the  SpnniBh  army. 
During  the  Dolitical  agitation,  before  the  flight  oi  Isabella,  the  duke  quitted  Spain  at  ibe 
request  of  the  ministry,  at  the  same  time  resigning  liis  nosition  in  the  army,  and  the  title 
of  infante.  Returning  to  Spain,  under  the  provisional  government,  he  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  but  destroyed  liis  chances  for  election  by  a  duel  with  his 
cousin,  the  infante  don  Enrique  de  Bourbon,  whom  he  killed  March  12,  1870.  He  wa? 
court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  one  month's  biinishmeut  from  the  capital.  Hfs  eldest 
daughter,  Marie,  was  married  to  tlie  comte  de  Paris,  in  1848;  and  his  third  daughter. 
Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  married  her  cousin,  Alfonso  XII.,  in  1878,  and  died  June  S6,  of 
the  same  year. 

MONTRAILL£i,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Dakota,  o.e,  of  the  Missouri  river,  next  to  British  Amer- 
ica.  The  Rlvidie  des  Lacs,  and  White  Earth  river  flow  through  it.   It  has  only  lau-ly 

been  set  off, 

KOKTBEAIi,  the  large  and  fertile  island  on  which  the  city  of  the  same  name  is  built, 
is  80  m.  long,  10  m.  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  contains  197  sq.  miles.  Formed  by  the 
separation  of  the  two  cliannels  by  which  the  Ottawa  issues  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  iu 
surface,  except  at  Hotmt  Itoyal,  Is  only  diverufied  gentle  undulaUons,  which  run 
from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  and  are  named  CoUaua.  The  island  forms  a  at.,  divided  ioto  two 
ridings,  the  east,  or  Hockelaga.  and  the  west,  or  Jacque*  Gartier,  each  of  which  relums  a 
member  to  the  provincial  parliament. 

■ONTBEAL,  the  largest  city  of  Lower  Canada  and  of  British  America,  lies  in  laf. 
45°  81'  n..  long.  78*  35'  w.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  180  m.  at)ove  Qaebec. 
and  200  below  Lalie  Ontario,  400  from  New  York,  and  2,750  from  Liverpool.  Its  e«*t 
em  suburb,  which  is  now  an  incorpomted  village,  called  Hochelaga.  was  originally  the 
site  of  an  Indian  village  of  the  same  name,  discovered  in  September,  1685,  by  Jacques 
Cariier;  and  it  is  from  his  admiring  exclamation  at  the  view  obtained  from  the  neigh 
boring  hill,  that  Montreal  (comipted  from  Mont  Royal)  derives  its  name.  The  west- 
ernmost permanent  settlement  which  the  French  obtained  in  Canada,  it  was.  under 
Miem,  mereW^  an  outpost  of  Quebec,  and  continued  to  be  such,  under  BritMi  rule,  till 
188S,  vhen  It  became  a  separate  port.   Since  then,  the  rapidity     its  progress  haa  been 
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Bstonifdiiag.  By  the  deepening  of  the  aballower  parts  of  the  river  aiwve  Queliec,  Mon- 
treal is  now  accesrible  to  vedsets  of  over  8,000  tons  burden,  and  drawing  from  19  to  33 
feet  Its  harbor,  iined  with  wharfs  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  at  whidi  12S  ship  could 
lie  at  one  time,  is,  from  its  inland  position  (90  m.  above  the  iDduence  of  the  tides),  per- 
fectly safe.  Situated  at  the  head  w  the  ocean-oavigUioa  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Montreal 
has  naturally  become  the  d£pdt  for  the  exports  and  imports  of  all  the  Caoadns.  At  the 
siune  time,  the  obstnictioa  to  vessels  sailing  farther  up  tlie  river,  caused  by  the  rapids, 
lias  been  surmounted  by  magnificent  canals.  The  canals  connecting  Montreal  with  Lake 
Ontario  have  locks  of  300  XL  liy  46,  with  9  ft.  of  water  oa  tlie  sills;  the  locks  of  llie 
Weliand  Canal  are  rather  smaller.  As  Montreal  lies  also  near  tlie  confluence  of  the 
f)ttawaand  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  vast  lumber-country 
adjoining  the  former  river  and  it^^  tributaries;  while  a  canid  has  been  projected  to  con- 
nect the  Ottawa,  through  lake  KipL^sing,  with  the  €kOT£ian  bey  in  lake  Huron,  which, 
if  carried  out,  will  proliably  bring  the  prorluce  of  the  north-western  states,  as  well  as  of 
Western  Canada,  through  Montreal,  hh  It  would  ^ve  them  an  outlet  to  the  ocean 
between  200  and  300  miles  sliorter  tlion  by  the  Erie  canal.  But  even  at  present,  wliile 
navigation  is  open,  an  extensive  daily  tni&lc  is  carried  on  by  steamers  and  Milling- vessels 
of  evetv  description,  with  lake  Ontario  and  tlie  Ottawa  district,  as  well  as  with  the 
lower  St.  lAwrence;  and  the  ships  of  the  Montreal  Ocean  Steain^ip  Company,  by  aid 
of  a  ButHidyfrom  the  Canadian  government,  keep  up  a  weekly  comniunicution  with 
Liverpool,  while  at  the  same  time  the  harbor  is  constantly  crowded  with  vessels  from 
other  foreign  ports.  After  the  navimtion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Is  closed,  tlie  ocean- 
steamers  find  a  harbor  si  Portland,  Maine,  which  is  connected  with  Montreal  by  a  rail- 
way of  293  miles.  Thia  line  belongs  to  the  Qraad  Trunk  Itailway  Company,  and  crosses 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  by  the  celebrated  tubular  Victoria  Bridge,  the  length  of 
which,  including  Its  two  abutments  and  24  piers,  is  above  a  mile  and  three-quarters. 
By  the  Lines  of  the  same  company,  Montreal  has  railway  communication  with  Upper 
Canada,  the  western  states,  and  Lower  Canada,  while  the  Intercolonial  Railway  opms 
up  communication  with  Halifax  and  St.  John.  Several  other  lines  afford  direct  commn- 
□  ication  with  all  the  Important  cities  and  towns  in  New  Tork  state,  and  the  states  of 
New  England,  The  position,  therefore,  of  Montreal  as  a  center  of  commerce  is  perhaps 
uncqualcd,  and  its  rapid  advance  in  consequence  has  placed  it,  within  the  last  few  years, 
amono;  tlie  first  commercial  cities  of  the  American  continent— second,  pertiaps,  only  to 
New  York.  Its  exports,  imports,  and  duties,  collected  during  the  four  years  previous 
to  1663,  were  as  follows;  1858— exports.  £684,688;  imports,  £3,450,815;  duty  collected, 
£884,768.  1859— exports,  £808,953;  imports.  £3.110,714;  duty  collected.  £467,348. 
1860  — exports,  £1,304,143;  imports.  £3,066,803;  duty  collected,  £490,770.  1861— 
exports.  £3,088.147;  imports.  £3,339,r>15:  duty  collected,  £478,695.  For  the  year  end- 
ing June  SO,  1870,  these  items  had  attained  the  following  greatly  increased  proportions: 
Exports,  £3,979,352;  imporU,  £3,850,160:  duty  collected,  £860.000.  In  1873,  the  value 
of  exports  was  £4.935,837;  of  imports,  £11,064,139.  The  value  of  assessed  property  in 
1873  was  £13,712.230;  in  1857  it  was  only  £4.609.097.  The  population  has  risen  in  like 
manner.  In  1840,  it  was  about  37,397;  lo  1853.  it  was  57,716;  m  1854,  about  65,000;  in 
1861,  90.383;  and,  in  1871,  107,335.  Tlie  number  of  sea-going  vessels  arrivhig  iu  the 
port  of  Montreal  in  1873  was  433;  in  1856,  the  nuraberof  sea-going  vessels  was  only  38S. 
The  liart}or  is  open  on  an  average  about  eight  months,  from  the  latter  half  of  Apiil  to 
Cho  beginning  of  December. 

The  most  conspicuous  building  io  Montreal,  which  is.  perhaps,  also  the  finest  church 
on  the  continent  of  America,  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  Built  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  the  18th  c,  it  comprises  seven  chapels  and  nine  aisles,  and  can  accommodate  between 
6,000  and  7,000  people.  It  has  six  towerft,  of  wliich  the  three  on  the  main  front  are  230 
ft.  in  height;  and  its  cliief  window  is  64  ft.  high,  and  d&  broad.  There  are  several  otbor 
Roman  Catholic  churches  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Sulpice,  to  whose  meml>ers  chiefly 
Montreal  owes  its  foundation,  and  who  slill  hold  the  seigniory  of  the  island  on  which  the 
city  is  built.  Adjoining  the  cathedral.  Is  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  to  which  a  large 
addition  has  been  built  withm  the  last  few  years  at  a  cost  of  £8,000.  The  city  contains 
also  some  of  tlie  largest  conventual  establishments  in  the  world.  The  general  wealth. 
Indeed,  ot  the  Roman  Catholic  cliurcli  in  Montreal  has  grown  enormous,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  value  of  the  property  given  to  it  during  the  euly  settlements  of  the 
French.  The  church  of  England  has  recently  erected,  at  an  expense  of  above  £30,000, 
a  new  cathedral,  which  is  very /chaste  in  style,  though  somewhat  small  for  a  metropoli- 
tan see.  St.  Andrew's  church,  the  most  important  belonging  to  tiie  church  of  Scotland, 
is  also  a  very  chaste  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  cost  about  £10,000.  At  alrout 
the  same  cost,  the  Methodists  have  built  a  handsome  cliqrch  in  the  florid  Gothic  style. 
Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  college  iu  College  street,  6t.  Mary's  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  a  Baptist  college,  Montreal  possesses  an  important  univenuty  under  the  name  of 
M'aili  College.  Founded  by  a  bluest  of  the  Htm.  James  M'aill  in  1811.  erected  into  a 
nnivernty  by  royal  charter  In  1831,  and  reorganized  by  an  amraded  charter  in  1863,  it 
has  now,  besides  its  principal,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  Dr  Dawson,  a  staff  of  39 
professors,  and  has  an  attendance  of  upward  of  300  students.  Montreal  is  supplied  with 
water  by  mngniflcent  worlEs,  which  cost  about  £130,000.  The  water  is  hronght  from  the 
ttt  Lawrence,  above  the  Lachine  Rapids,     an  aqueduct  five  m,  long  to  a  pond,  from 
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vhichitis  forced  up  br  power  derived  from  part  of  its  surplus  waters  into  reserroin 
capable  of  coutaiiiiiig  20  millions  of  gallons,  aud  situated  200  ft.  above  tbe  level  of  Uie 
river.  Along  the  side  of  tbe  "HountiUn,"  there  is  a.  line  of  man^us,  which  commaod 
the  view  that  astonished  J.  Cartier,  and  wlUch  ma^'  compare  with  the  siUwrban  man- 
elona  of  the  vealUilest  dUes  in  Stucope  or  AmeiiciL  '  Montreal  returns  three  membCTS  to 
the  pnvindal  parliamait. 

HONTREUX,  a  commune  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  on  lake  Geneva,  ^.e: 
of  XAUBanne;  pop.  *70,  4,781.  It  contains  a  number  of  viUagea,  Including  Clarenai, 
celebrated  in  connection  with  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  Hontreux  a  winter  resort  for  invalids 
This  commune  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthful  places  in  the  woiid. 

KOVTSOSS',  s.  royal  and  parliamentarv  burgh  and  seaport  on  tbe  n.e.  coast  of  Scot- 
land, ia  tlic  county  of  Forfar,  and  utuated  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  river  SouUi  Esk,  about  80 
ni.  n.e.  of  tkliDburgh,  and  40  m.  s.  of  Aberdeen.  It  stands  on  a  level  peninsula  between 
tbe  ba^in  of  the  Esk  (an  expanse  7  m.  In  circumference,  and  dry  at  low  water)  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  A  flue  suspension-bridge,  4S3  ft.  loi^  and  36  ft.  broad— erected  in 
1888-20  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £20,000— connects  the  town  with  Rpssie  island,  which  is 
i^iu  connected  with  the  malnhuid  br  a  small  draw-bridge.  Tbe  royal  lunatic  asylam, 
opened  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £80,000,  accommodates  about  400  patients. 
Between  the  town  and  the  shore  are  the  "  links  "  or  dowas,  among  th£  finest  in  Scotland 
for  golfing  or  cricketing.  The  harbor  affords  excellent  accommodation  to  vessels  of 
large  tonnage,  Uiero  being  18  ft.  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low-water  of  apring-tides,  and  is 
one  of  tbe  best  on  the  e.  coast.  Two  lighthouses  stand  in  a  line  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
river,  about  400  yards  apart;  while  a  magnificent  tower,  named  the  Scurdyness  light- 
house, erected  by  the  board  of  trade  in  1870  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £2, 760— exhibiting  a  tdear 
white  light,  visible  at  nearly  20  m.  distance — stnnds  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  river.  Flax- 
spinning  is  tlie  chief  manufacture  in  the  town,  there  being  4  factories  of  about  500  horse- 
power in  the  aggregate,  employing  upwards  of  2,000  hunds,  at  a  weekly  cost  of  about 
£1500.  There  is  also  a  large  snw-mill,  eivinff  employment  to  nearly  800  men  and  boya. 
Ship  and  boat  building,  formerly  a  staple  trade  of  tbe  town,  has  greatly  fallen  off.  Edu- 
cation is  well  represented  in  ttic  town — the  chief  institution  being  the  academy.  In  1875, 
1751  vessels,  of  108,778  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Imports— coul,  lime,  slate, 
iron,  flax,  and  tnanurea;  exports— manufactured  goods,  sahnon,  herring,  dressed  wood, 
and  agricultural  produce.  In  1875,  the  total  value  of  trade  was  £404,458.  Pop.  '71, 
15,720.  Montrose  unites  with  Aibroatb,  Brechin,  Tartar,  and  Bervie  to  send  a  member 
to  parliament. 

K0HTB08B,  Jauxb  Grabav,  first  marquis  of,  belonged  to  a  family  that  can  be  traced 
back  to  tbe  year  1128.  Its  first  notable  member  was  sir  Johh  Grauk  of  Dimdaff,  who 
fell  nt  the  biittle  of  Fiilkirk,  July  22,  1298.  Early  in  the  16th  c,  sir  Wili>iak  Graham 
manieil  fur  his  sccuud  wife  a  daughter  of  Robert  ilL  Robebt,  the  eldest  son  of  thismar- 
riai^,  was  ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of  Claverhouse.  The  third  lord  Graham,  created 
earl  of  Montrose  by  James  IV.,  fell  at  Flodden;  his  eldest  son  at  Ptokie.  The  next  in 
succession  became  vicerov  of  Scotland  after  Jumes  YI.  had  ascended  Uie  throne  of  Eog- 
land.  His  eldest  son,  Joan,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1616,  married  lady  Mar- 
garet Rathven,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  first  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  sister  of  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman  who  j^ves  name  to  the  Qowrie  Conspiracy.  The  issue  of  this  union 
was  five  daughters  and  one  son,  James,  the  "great  marquis,"  who  was  bom  in  1613, 
according  to  tradition,  in  the  town  of  Montrose.  His  mother  died  in  1616,  his  fiUber  in 
1626.  In  the  following  year,  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  unlrarsity  of  St.  Andrews  by  his 
guardian  and  brotber-m-law,  Archibald,  lord  Napier,  son  of  the  famous  inventor  of 
Mgarithms.  He  %vas  an  apt,  if  not  an  ardent  stuoent,  and  during  Um  two  or  three  ses- 
aions  of  his  attendance  at  college,  acquired  a  very  respectable  amount  of  clas^cal  knowf- 
edffS,  besides  exhibiting  a  genmne  predilection  for  literature,  which  the  stoimv  character 
of  nk  after-life  never  quite  destroyed.  In  his  17th  year,  he  married  Magaalene  Car- 
negie, daughter  of  lord  Carole  of  Eionaird,  on  which  occasion  he  had  his  portrait 
pauited  by  Jameson,  the  pupil  of  Van  Dyck.  For  the  next  three  years  he  lived  quietly 
at  Elnnaird  castle,  purauiufj  his  ^udies.  On  attuning  his  majority,  he  left  SMKland,  to 
travel  qu  the  continent,  visited  the  academies  of  France  and  Italy,  and  perfected  him- 
self in  all  the  accompli^ments  becoming  a  gentleman  and  a  st^dier.  On  his  returiL,  be 
was  introduced  to  king  Charles  L,  but  owing,  it  ia  said,  to  the  machinations  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Hamilton,  was  coldly  received  by  that  monarch,  and  had  no  so<»ier  reached 
Scotland,  than  be  joined  the  ranks  of  the  king's  opponents,  which  at  this  period  com- 
prehended tbe  majority  of  Scotchmen.  Montrose  came  iMck  in  the  very  year  (1637) 
when  the  tumidts  broke  out  in  Edinbui^h  on  the  attempt  to  introduce  tbe  prayer-book. 
Whether  his  conduct  at  this  moment  was  tbe  result  of  chagrin,  or  whether  lie  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  or  by  tbe  persuasions  of  craftier  persmu  than 
himself,  is  difficult  to  say.  Baillie  speaks  of  bis  having  been  "hrouidit  in"  "tfas 
eanninm  of  Rotlies,"  a  phrase  which  appean  to  Mr.  Mar£  Napier  to  inaiCBte  that  he  was 
trepanned  with  difficulty  into  Joining  the  league.  At  any  rale,  the  youthful  noblemaa 
soon  became  to  appearance  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  tbe  covenanting  lords.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  noblemen  selected  to  compose  the  "  table"  of  the  noUuty,  which,  alot^ 
with  the  other  b^les  of  the  genttr,  of  ttu  Inui^bs,  and  of  the  nJnigters,  drew  up  the 
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famous  national  covenant  (see  Cotbnantb),  sworn  to  by  all  nmks  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
spring  or  1688.  Montrose  was  appointed  in  the  fidlowing  summer  to  agitate  for  sub- 
scriptions in  Aberdeenshire,  where  tlie  influence  of  the  marqaifl  of  Huntly  was  exercified 
on  the  side  of  the  king.  He  did  not,  however,  meet  with  great  luccess.  In  1630, 
he  made  three  military  expeditions  to  Aberdeenshire  to  overawe  the  royalists. 
The  latter  were  in  considerable  force  under  the  marquia  of  Himtly,  but  owing  to  ilie 
timid,  if  not  treacherous  orders  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  tlien  governor  of  Gotland, 
they  were  always  forced  to  dlsljand.  Mootrose  twice  took  the  aty  of  Aberdeen.  On 
tlie  fliat  occasion  (March  3(^he  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  subscribe  the  covenant,  but 
did  no  injury  to  tbe  city.  His  "too  great"  humanity  is  even  lamented  by  Baillie.  On 
the  second  (May  35),  he  imposed  on  the  city  a  floe  of  10,000  merks;  but  though  his 
soldiers  pillaged  the  place,  lie  honorably  reeieted  the  importonides  of  the  zealots  among 
the  Presbyterian  ctcr^,  who  wished  to  expose  it  to  the  horrors  of  conflagration.  Baillie 
a^n  complains  of  his  "too  great  lenity  in  sparing  the  enemy's  housee.'  The  arrival  at 
AA)erdeea  ny  aea  of  the  earl  of  Aboyne — Charles^  lieutenant  of  the  north — with  some 
re-enforcements,  induced  Montrose  to  retreat,  who  was  fcUowed  by  tike  earl  and  the  Got- 
(ion  Highlanders.  At  Meagra  Hill,  near  Stonehaven,  a  battle  was  fought  (June  16) 
between  the  two  armies,  in  which  Montrose  obtained  a  complete  victory;  four  tla^ 
later,  he  was  again  master  of  Aberdeen,  after  a  fierce  struggle  at  the  passage  of  the  Dee. 
Tlie  citizens  were  stricken  with  alarm,  expecting  some  bloody  punishment  for  their 
well-known  Episcopalian  leanings,  but  Montrose  agreeably  disappointed  their  fears.  At 
»  subsequent  period,  he  was  upbraided  by  the  committee  of  estates  for  not  having  burned 
tbe  town  on  this  occasion.  Newii  of  "the  pacification  of  Berwick"  now  airived  in 
Aberdeen,  and  terminated  the  struggle  in  the  north.  Charles  invited  several  of  the 
covenanting  nobles  to  meet  Idm  at  Berwick,  where  he  was  then  holding  his  court,  and 
to  consult  with  him  about  Scottish  affairs.  Amoog  those  who  went  was  Montrose,  and 
the  Presbyterians  dated  what  they  regarded  as  his  apostasy  from  that  interview.  Be  tliat 
ns  it  may,  his  political  position  was  certainly  difTerent  after  bis  return.  In  the  general 
assembly  whidi  met,  Aug.  W,  1639,  under  the  presidency  of  the  earl  of  Traquair,  as 
royal  commissioner,  he  showed  symptoms  of  disaffection  towards  the  covenant,  and  was 
the  object  of  much  popular  obloquy.  One  night  be  is  said  to  have  found  affixed  upon 
his  chamber-door  a  paper  bearing  uiese  words,  Inmetut  armit,  wriw  vituHur.  The  dis- 
solution of  Uie  parliament,  in  June  1640,  led  to  an  open  rupture  between  the  king  iind 
the  covenanters,  and  both  parties  prepared  to  decide  tlieir  quarrel  by  force  of  arms. 
Tlie  former  assembled  at  York  an  army  of  81,000  horse  and  foot;  the  latter  another  of 
26,000,  which,  under  the  command  of  Leslie,  crossed  the  Tweed,  Aug.  21, 1640.  Mont> 
rose  was  tbe  first  man  that  forded  the  stream.  The  successes  of  ue  Scots,  as  ia  well 
known,  soon  forced  Charles  to  summon  a  new  parliament  for  the  settlement  of  the 
national  grievances.  MeanwhUe  Montrose,  along  with  several  other  influential  nobles, 
had  entered  into  a  secret  engagement  at  Cumbernauld,  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating 
what  ^ey  regarded  as  Uie  facnous  designs  of  the  extreme  covenanting  leaders.  Hia 
conduct  in  England,  too,  had  been  suspicious.  It  was  nccideutly  discovered  tliat  be  had 
been  secretly  communicating  with  tlie  king;  and  when  the  parliament  assembled  [Nov., 
1640).  lie  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  committee.  The  affair  of  tbe  Cumbernauld  bond, 
discovered  by  the  ingenuity  of  Argyle,  was  brought  up;  but  Montrose  defended  bis  con- 
duct and  ttiat  of  bis  colleagues;  and  notbing  came  of  it,  tbough  some  flery  spirits  among 
tbe  clergy,  says  Guthrie,  "  pressed  that  their  lives  might  go  for  it."  In  the  following 
June,  Montrose  and  some  others  were  accused  of  plotmig  against  Argyle,  and  were  con- 
fiued  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  where  tiiey  remained  till  the  beginning  of  1648,  when  ther 
were  set  at  liberty  In  return  for  the  concessions  which  Charles  bad  made  Ills  Scottlsn 
sulijecta.  Although  they  had  been  frequently  examined,  nothing  definite  had  been 
proviKl  against  them,  'tas  accusation  that  Montrose  had  offered  to  the  king  to  assassinate 
Argyle,  IS  not  historically  substantiated,  and  Is  intrinsicnlly  iirmrobable.  Daring  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  be  kept  aloof,  outwardly,  from  public  affaire,  but  he  had  finally 
broken  with  tbe  covenanters,  and  had  privately  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  tbe  king. 
Tlie  civil  war  In  England  had  now  broken  out,  and  was  being  carried  on  with  dubious 
Bucc»S8.  diaries  and  his  advisers  resolved  to  crush  the  Presbyterian  leaders  in  Scotland, 
who  were  ahetUng  the  efforts  of  the  Englisb  parliamentarians.  In  the  spring  of  1644 
Montrose  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis,  left  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  residing 
with  his  sovereign,  and  proceeded  to  Scotland  to  raise  the  royalists  in  the  north.  Tbe 
hattle  of  Marston  Jffoor  for  a  moment  paralyzed  him,  but  bis  resolution  speedily  returned. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  highlands,  and  after  skulking  about  the  hills  for  some  time  in 
ilisguise,  met  at  Blair-Athol  some  Irish  auxiliaries  and  a  body  Ot  Highlanders  under 
Allaster  HaccoU  Kettache  Hacdonald,  better  known  as  CWiMto,  who  had  forced  their 
way  thither  from  the  Western  Mes  in  hopes  of  joining  him.  Montrose  instantly  placed 
himself  at  thefr  head,  and  the  clans  qiuckly  rallied  round  his  standard.  Maivhing  south, 
lie  fell  suddenly  (Sept.  l)oa  tbe  covenanting  army  commanded  by  lord  Eldio,  at  Tipper- 
muir,  near  Perth,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Kot  a  single  royalist  was  slain.  The 
Minie  night,  Montro<<o  entered  Perth,  where  he  remained  for  three  days,  levying  a  fine  of 
0,000  meilu  on  the  inliabltants.  He  then  set  out  for  the  north,  defeated  a  force  of  cov- 
enanters under  lord  Burielgh  at  Aberdeen  (Sept.  18),  and  took  possession  of  the  city, 
which  was  abandoned  for  four  diq^s  to  all  the  h<HTors  of  war.  The  approach  ot  Argyle. 
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at  the  head  of  4,000  men,  compelled  HontroBc,  whose  forces  were  far  inferior  in  num- 
bere  aod  discipline,  to  retreat.  He  now  phiaged  into  tt)^  wilds  of  Badenocli,  recrossed 
the  Grampianit,  and  suddenly  appeared  in  Angus,  where  he  wasted  tbe  estates  of  more 
tiiau  one  coveuauting  uoblemau.  Havingoblaiiied  fresh  supplies,  lie  once  more  returned 
lu  Aberdeeushire,  witli  the  view  of  ralfiug  the  Oordons,  narrowly  escaped  defeat  at 
Fyvie  in  tbe  end  of  Oct..  and  agaio  witiidrew  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountuius. 
Anryle.  bnlfied  in  all  hiB  attempts  to  capture  or  crush  Hontrow,  letumed  to  Ediubuigh, 
uDd  threw  up  bis  coiumisdun. 

I  Hid  opiwueut,  receiving  large  accessloiiB  trom  the  Highland  clans,  planned  a  winter 
campaigu,  marched  sciuth-westward  into  the  country  of  the  Campbells,  devastated  It 
frightfully,  drove  Argyte  himself  from  his  castle  at  Inverary,  and  then  wheeled  n.. 
iDtendiiig'  in  attack  luverness,  where  the  covenanters  were  posted  in  strong  force  under 
the  earl  of  Seaforth.  The  "estates"  at  Edinburgh  were  greatly  alarmed,  aud  nusiug  a 
fresh  army,  placed  it  under  the  command  of  gen.  Baillie,  a  natural  son  of  air  William 
Baillie  of*  Lamlugtoo.  After  consulting  with  Argj'te,  it  was  arranged  that  be  should 
proceed  by  way  of  Perth,  and  take  Montrose  in  front,  while  Al^le  should  rally  bis  vast 
array  of  vassals,  and  attack  bim  in  tlie  rear.  The  royalist  leader  was  in  tiie  gi-cat  glcti 
of  Albin — the  basin  of  the  Calcdouian  canal— on  bis  way  to  Inverness,  when  be  beiird 
tbat  Argyle  was  following  bim.  He  instantly  turned  on  his  pursuer,  fell  ui>ou  him 
unezpectedly  at  Inverloch^,  Feb.  2, 1645,  and  utterly  routed  hisforces.  Fifteen  hundred 
of  the  Campbells  were  slam,  and  only  four  of  Moatrosv'a  men.  He  then  resumed  his 
march  northwards,  but  did  not  venture  to  assault  Inverness — ^his  wild  mouutuiueers 
being  admirabiy  fltted  for  rapid  irregular  warfare,  but  not  for  the  slow  work  of  lielca^uer- 
ment.  Direcung  his  course  to  the  e..  be  passed— with  flra  and  sword— through  El^n 
and  Banff  into  Aberdeenshire,  which  suffered  a  similar  fate.  Baillie,  and  bis  liculenaut. 
Hurry,  were  at  Brechin,  but  Montrose,  by  a  dexterom  movement,  eluded  them,  cap- 
tured and  pilla^d  tlie  city  of  Dundee  (April  8),  and  escaped  safely  into  the  Grampians. 
On  the  4th  of  Hay,  he  attacked  and  routed  Hurry  at  Auldearu,  near  Nairn,  and  after 
enjoying  a  short  respite  with  liis  tierce  veterans  is  Badeooch,  again  issued  from  his 
wilds,  and  inflicted  »  still  more  disastrous  defeat  on  Baillie*  himself  at  Alford.  in  Aber- 
deenshire (July  2).  There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  his  march  s..  and  about  tlie  end 
of  the  montli,  lie  set  out  with  a  force  of  from  5,0UU  to  6,000  men.  He  was  followed  by 
Baillie,  who  picked  up  rc-enforcemeuts  on  his  way,  and  on  tbe  15tb  of  Augu-st  aguiu 
risked  ii  battle  at  Kilsyth,  but  was  defeated  with  frightful  loss — 6,000  of  the  covenault-i-a 
being  slain.  Ttie  cause  of  Charles  was  for  tbe  nioinent  triumphant;  Moutrose  was 
virtually  master  of  the  country.  The  king  formally  appointed  bim  lieut.gnv.  of 
Scotland,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  tbe  royal  forces.  All  tbe  principal  citle»  in 
the  w.  hastened  to  proclaim  their  fidelity,  and  laid  the  blame  of  the  recent  troubles  on  i 
the  unfortunate  Presbyterian  clergy.  But  affairs  soon  took  a  very  different  turn.  Great 
numbers  of  the  Highlanders  returned  home — we  might  even  say,  deserted — burdened 
with  multifarious  plunder;  and  the  earl  of  Aboyne  withdrew  with  all  his  cavalo'- 
Montrose's  position  in  a  district  teeming  with  enemies,  was  growing  critical,  and  on  the 
4tb  of  September  be  broke  up  his  camp  at  Bothwell,  and  marched  for  tbe  eastern 
counties,  where  Cliaries  had  informed  him  that  tbe  earls  of  Traqualr,  Home,  and  Hnx 
burgh  were  ready  to  Join  bim.  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  on  the  IStii  of  the  saim; 
month  he  was  surpriasd  at  PhiliphauEh,  near  Selkirk,  by  David  Leslie,  wlio  fell  uptm 
the  relics  of  Montrose's  army  and  hu  raw  levies  with  6,(K)0  cavslry- the  flower  of  tlic 
Scottish  forces  then  serving  in  England — who  had  been  hurriedly  aispatclicd  home  on 
tbe  news  of  Montrose's  startling  successes.  Leslie  completely  snntbilated  his  opponent. 
"On  Philiplmugh,"  says  sir  W.  Scott,  "Montrose  lost  the  fruit  of  six  splendid  vic- 
tories." Escaping  from  tbe  fleld  of  battle,  he  made  bis  way  to  Athol,  and  again  endea- 
vored, but  in  Tain,  to  rouse  tbe  Highlands;  and  at  last  Cbaries,  now  beginning  to  get 
the  worst  of  it  in  the  civil  war,  was  induced  to  order  him  to  withdraw  from  the  king- 
dom. On  the  8d  of  Septeml>er,  1646,  he  sailed  for  Norway,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Paris.  Here  he  endeavored,  but  in  v^n,  to  induce  Henrietta  Alaria  to  bestir  herself  on 
behalf  of  her  husband.  The  queen  coldly  received  all  his  suggestions,  and  at  last  Mont- 
rose, in  despur,  betook  himaeif  to  Germany,  in  hope  of  service  under  the  emperor,  but 
soon  after  returned  to  Holland,  and  entered  into  communication  with  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  It  was  here  that  news  of  Charles  I.'s  execution  reachcil 
him.  Montrose  fainted  on  receipt  of  the  dreadful  Intelligence,  and  gave  way  to  the 
most  passionate  reerets.  Charles  IL  now  re-invested  tum  with  the  dignity  of  lieut.gov. 
aS  Scotland,  and  Montrose  undertook  a  fresh  invasion,  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  monarch. 
In  March,  1660,  he  arrived  at  the  Orkneys  with  a  small  force,  and  after  Uie  lapse  of 
three  we^,  proceeded  to  Caithness;  but  neitlier  the  gentlemen  nor  tbe  commims  would 
rise  at  his  call.  He  forced  his  way  as  far  s.  as  the  l>orders  of  Ross-shire,  wliere  his  dis- 
pirited troops  were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  at  a  place  called  Corbiesdale,  near  the 

Sass  of  Invercarron,  by  a  powerful  l)ody  of  cavalry  under  col.  Strachan.  Montrose 
ed  to  the  wilds  of  Assyot,  where  he  was  nearly  starved  to  death,  when  be  fell  into  tbe 
hands  of  H'Leod  of  Assynt,  who  delivered  him  ap  to  gen.  Leslie,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  to  Ediubuivh.  Condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  the  covenant,  lie  was 
executed,  M«r  SI,  16M.  His  demeanor  in  his  last  moments  was  veir  noble  und 
dignified.  *  ' 
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HONTS,  PiERBB  DU  OnAffT,  Sieur  de,  1560-1612;  b.  in  Franre  of  an  Italian  family, 
became  a  Proteslaut,  and  a  favorite  of  Henry  IV.,  a  proIIgS  in  the  royal  buusehold  aud 
governor  of  Frencli  provinces.  In  1603  tUe  king  niade  Kim  governor  of  tlie  French 
company  of  Canada,  which  wasgivenexclosiveright  to  tradein  turs  between  40°  and  50° 
n.  )at.,  the  right  to  make  land  grants  and  govern  the  country,  under  tlie  name  of  Acadia. 
witlL  the  title  for  himself  of  vice-admiral  and  Ueut.geD.  Taking  with  him  Sumuet 
Cliamplain,  Poutrinconrt,  Blencourt.  and  PuntgravS  aa  chief  ofiicers,  he  sailed  from 
Havre,  March  7, 1604.  He  made  Poutrinconrt  governor  of  Port  Boyal,  explored  the  bay 
of  Fundy,  made  Tadoussac  in  the  SL  Lawrence  his  fur  trade  depot,  and  returned  to 
France.  There  he  found  his  monopoly  had  excited  such  lively  opposition  that  ith)  priv- 
ileges had  been  withdrawn.  But  lie  succeeded  in  recovering  a  part  on  more  specitic 
couditions  and  rcturued  to  Canada,  where  Cliamplain,  one  of  his  officers,  founded  the 
dty  of  Quebec  in  1608,  and  his  fur  trade  became  profitable.  After  Henry  IV.  was  assas- 
sinated Honts's  privileges  were  taken  away,  to  his  financial  ruin.  Cbanevolx  menUons 
Monts  as  a  thoroughly lionest  man,  of  capacity  and  straightftHwardness,  fitted  tosucceed 
in  any  enterprise  w  a  commercial  character.   He  died  in  Paris. 

XOHTIESSAT',  one  of  the  lesser  AntilleB.  beloDgliu;  to  Britain,  lies  48  m.  n.w.  of 
Guadeloupe,  and  at  a  similar  distance  from  Antlrua  and^Bt.  Kltts.  It  is  about  11  m.  in 
length,  7  m  breadth,  and  coutidns  un  area  of  47  £!ng.  sq.  miles.  The  population  in  1871 
was  8,69il,  the  females  exceciUog  t)ie  males  by  7S7.  About  two-thirds  of  the  surfiice  Is 
mountainous  and  barren,  the  rest  is  well  cultivated.  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  limes, 
rum,  and  molasses ;  but  cotton,  arrow-root,  and  tamarinds  arc  also  exported.  The  island 
forms  a  portion  of  the  government  of  the  Leeward  isles,  and  is  directly  ruled  br  a  pren- 
dent,  aided  by  a  council  and  bouse  of  assembly.  The  chief  town  Is  Plymouth,  on  the 
8.  coast.  The  revenue  of  Montscrrat  in  1874  amounted  to  £4,648,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £5,038.  In  1873  the  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  Its  port  was  18,318; 
and  the  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  in  1874  were  respectively  £28,988  and 


XOKTSEKBAT  (Lat.  Mors  Serratvs,  so  named  from  having  jagged  ridges  like  the  teeth 
of  a  aaa).  a  mountain  of  Catalonia,  in  the  n.e.  of  Spain,  alMUt  w  m.  from  Barcelona. 
Its  height  is  8,019  feet.  "lis  outline,"  says  Ford  {HaTUibookfor  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  419),  "  is 
most  fantastic,  consisting  of  cones,  pyramids,  buttresses,  mne-pins,  sugar-loaves,  which 
are  here  jumbled  nature  in  a  qmrtire  mood."  The  pious  Oatalonians  aver  that  it  was 
thus  riven  and  shattered  at  the  crucifixion.  £very  rift  and  gorge  is  filled  with  box-trees, 
ivy,  and  otiier  evergnens.  From  the  topmost  height  tlie  eye  wanders  over  alt  Catalonia, 
and  from  tlie  sea  the  ridge  loolts  like  an  immense  wall  with  seven  j^rnmidal  peaks,  i 
The  mountain,  however,  owes  its  celebrity  not  to  its  extraordinary  appearance,  but  to  the 
Benedictine  abbey  built  upon  it,  at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet,  and  to  the  13  hermitages 
formerly  perched  like  eagles'  neats  on  almost  inaccessible  pinnacles.  In  181 1  the  French, 
under  Suchet,  plundered  the  abbey,  burned  the  library,  shot  the  hermits,  and  Imug  tlie 
Dionks  (who  hud  given  shelter  to  their  emigrant  brethren  at  the  revolution).  The  place 
Buffered  still  more  in  1837,  when  it  became  the  stronghold  of  the  Carlist  insurrection. 

MONTYON.  or  MONTHTON,  Antoike  Jean  BAPrnrrB  Robert  Anobl.  Baron  Ae, 
(sometimes  erroneously  named  Monthtok),  1788-1820;  b.  In  Paris.  Left  In  the  possesrion 
of  considerable  wealth  while  young,  be  soon  became  distinguished  bv  his  noble  use  of  it 
An  advocate  at  33,  member  of  the  council  of  state  at  27,  at  the  head  of  the  government 
of  Aiivergne  at  83,  Montyon  in  every  place  exhibited  benevolence  and  philanthropv  in 
connection  with  administrative  abilky.  He  dedicated  20,000  iivres  annually  to  the  nelp 
of  poor  workmen.  After  serving  successively  as  intcndant  of  Provence  and  La  Kochelie 
he  was  called  to  Paris  to  be  made  councilor  of  state  in  1775.  Author^  well  as  states- 
man and  philanthropist,  he  sent  to  the  academic  Fran9ais  in  1777  an  £!loge  MieM  de 
V Hospital;  in  1778  published  RetJierehea  et  Gonmderationii  mir  la  P&pvlaHon  de  la  France. 
Often  he  relieved  the  wants  of  writers  in  distress,  who  rarely  knew  tbe  source  of  their  bene< 
factions.  In  1780  he  founded  a  large  number  of  prizes  in  ^e  varioussocieties  of  France, 
to  be  awarded  tlirough  their  officers  to  meritorious  improvements  or  work  in  the  arts, 
for  the  most  usefu!  literary  works,  for  the  iKst  means  of  avoidiug  (he  uubealthyeffects  of 
certain  mcclianical  operations  upon  the  workmen,  for  the  best  treatises  on  mechanical 
processes,  for  the  noblest  act«  performed  by  the  poor,  and  for  the  moat  useful  medicine. 
For  each  of  these  prizes  or  sets  of  prizes  he  set  apart  12,000  livres  of  which  the  income 
should  form  the  annual  awards.  At  the  beginning  of  tfaie  revolution,  fearing  the  storm 
that  menaced  the  rich  and  noble,  he  emigrated  to  Oeneva,  whence  he  sent  an  essay  to  the 
French  academy,  entitled,  Contequenea  qui  ont  BSeulti  pour  V Europe  de  la  Decouverte  de 
VAmerinte,  for  which  he  received  the  prize  of  8,000  francs,  and  presented  it  to  the  acad- 
emy to  be  used  for  another  prize.  He  took  no  part  while  in  Geneva,  or  afterwards 
while  residing  in  England,  with  the  intrigues  of  the  royalists.  In  1798  he  published  in 
London  a  valuable  work  entitled  Bapport  eur  lei  Prmeipes  de  la  Monareftte  JVanfaiw, 
intended  as  a  refutation  of  awork  by  Calooneinwhich  thatmlnisterasserted  that  France 
never  h»d  had  a  legal  constitution.  Montyon  made  a  masterly  showing  lhat  while 
France  bad  not  lacked  for  legal  constitutions  her  kings  had  always  power  and  will  to 
violate  them  at  pleasure.  He  remained  an  exile  from  his  country  throughout  tiie  direc- 
tory and  the  empire  of  Napole<m  L,  not  so  much  by  his  attachment  to  tlie  oU  monarchy 
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u  his  repugnance  to  the  military  horrors  of  impeiidiBm,  He  retomed  to  I^b  in  1814, 
and  after  1815  re-established  such  of  his  pvizes  and  beneficences  aa  had  been  stopped  by 
the  revolution  and  the  empire,  and  not  only  put  Uiem  on  a  new  footing  but  richly 
endowed  new  charitable  InsUtutioDS  in  Paris;  and  on  his  death  tn  Paris  distributed 
permanent  bequests  to  a  laive  number  of  tfae  moet  beneficent  Inatttutlons  of  France. 
JjDODg  his  published  works  of  pennanent  value  are :  QueUi  Infiiunee  ojU  Ie»  divene 
&pieet  d'ImpSt*  sur  la  Jforaliti,  rjetimti,  et  Vlnduatrie  de$  PeupU;  snd,  Particutariti*  et 
OlMenatiom  mr  let  Minittretde  Mjianea  teapha  C6l^re»  depuU  ItHBOJui^'  en  1791,  a 
remarkably  interesting  compcudium  of  facts,  philosophy,  and  anecdotes. 

XOHTTMEH'T  (Lat.  monumentum,  from  numeo,  to  remind),  an^hing  durable  made  or 
erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  persons  or  events.  The  chief  kinds  of  monuments 
are  described  under  their  special  names.  See  Caibn  ;  Cbomlkch  ;  Sbfulchral  MounDet 
PiLLAB;  Obelisk;  Ptruud;  Abch,  Tbiitiipsaii;  BBAsaBS;  Tohb;  Btupa;  ULuno- 
uuH,  etc. 

KONUMKNTAIi  THBOLOOY  deajgnates  the  sdenijfie  study  of  theological  opinion 
and  feeUng  as  unconsciously  expressed  In  works  of  art.  Wlilie,  in  written  language, 
thought  is  presented  by  tlie  discursive  faculty  in  elements  which  are  gmdunlly  appm- 
hetu»d,  a  work  of  art,  as  a  completed  object  existing  in  space,  may  produce  at  once  fts 
grand  impression  on  the  mind.  But  as  the  Christian  church  took  its  rise  in  the  midst  of 
Judaism  and  of  heathen  worship,  and  as  its  first  members  had  been  trained  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  or  both  of  these  conflicting  systems,  Chrislisn  monuments  as  well  as  early 
church  doctrine  and  practice  often  present  a  mixed  character.  In  the  progress  of  the 
church  it  was  also  frequently  attacked  by  errors  within  and  hostile  influences  without, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  exhibited  in  its  works  of  art.  A  complete  considerati<»i  of 
monumental  theology,  would,  therefore,  require  careful  attention  to  tnese  modifying  agen- 
cies as  they  show  themselves  in  works  of  art.  The  principles  of  Christianity,  from  its 
origin  to  the  present  day,  have  influenced  human  art  as  well  as  thought  and  life.  While 
this  influence  has  sometimes  been  disastrously  exertinl,  it  has  generally  been  in  some 
degree  beneficial.  After  the  revival  of  classical  learning  and  the  infusion  of  new  elements 
into  modem  life,  art  was  indeed  partly  liberated  from  iliat  subjection  to  the  church  whlc^ 
in  the  middle  a^  had  been  complete.  Yet  it  must  always  find  its  noblest  ln8pkaU<Mi  in 
Clitistian  tliemes.  Consequenilv  its  monuments  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  much  of  the 
Christian  thought  and  feeling  or  each  successive  age.  Hence  recent  writers  on  theologi- 
cal cncyclopsedin  continue  the  study  of  Christian  monuments  to  the  present  time.  Piper, 
the  chief  aovocate  of  this  method  of  collateral  theological  study,  presents  tlie  following 
classification  of  its  themes:  I.  Of  the  essential  nature  of  Clinstian  art — 1.  Of  the  art 
faculty.  3.  The  artist.  8.  Works  of  art.  II.  History  of  Christian  art  and  art-works — 
1.  Chronology  and  geography  of  art  2.  Tlie  various  species  of  art.  8.  Art  monuments. 
III.  C/bristian  art  ideas — 1.  In  architecture.  3.  In  the  graphic  arts.  For  theological 
purposes  this  last  is  the  principal  divi^oD,  and  to  illustrate  it  the  oUiers  are  chiefly  pre- 
limfnary.  Arcliitecture  furnishes  to  this  department  much  less  than  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. Bil)llcal  subjects  arc  found  reprcsentea  in  works  of  art  through  all  periods  of  church, 
history.  The  Bibtia  Pawpehtm.  Bible  of  the  poor,  for  example,  consisted  of  40  or  00 
pictures  ^vine  the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ  aad  some  of  the  Old  Tc»tnmcnt  times;  each 
picture  imd  a  Latin  text  or  seDtence.  A  larger  work  with  the  text  in  rliymc  was  called 
the  Mirror  of  Salvation.  Before  the  reformation  these  were  the  chief  text-books  in  use. 
eapedally  by  the  monks  in  their  preadiing,  and  were  pracUcally  all  the  Bible  which  the 
luty  and  even  many  of  the  clergy  knew.  The  pictures  were  copied  in  sculptures,  in 
paintings  on  walls  and  on  glass,  and  in  altar-pieces.  And  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing the  B^ia  PaujMrum  was  perhaps  the  first  book  printed  in  Germany  and  HoUand, 
first  with  wooden  uTocks  and  then  with  types.  Wliile  monumental  theology  is  an  inter- 
esting and  to  some  extent  useful  collateral  study,  its  claim  to  an  independent  scientific 
treatment  is  denied  by  many  eminent  authors,  and  must  be  regarded,  at  best,  unde- 
termined. 

KOHZA  (anc.  Modatia),  chief  t  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Milan,  stands  on 
the  river  Lambro,  10  m.  o.n.e.  of  Milan,  with  which  it  is  oonuected  by  raihray.  Pop. 
'72,  16,000.  It  is  essentially  a  town  of  Lcnnbsrd  growth,  and  under  the  Lombard  sover- 
eigns was  capital  of  their  kingdom.  It  owes  much  of  its  early  importance,  and  its  chief 
public  edifices,  to  Thcodolinda,  the  great  queen  of  the  Lombard  dynasty.  In  the  middle 
ages,  Monza  was  conspicuous  for  toe  wealth  of  its  numerous  citizens  and  nobles,  aitd 
tlie  extent  of  Its  cloth-trade.  It  has  undergone  82  sieges.  ■  The  CAthc<lra1,  founded 
in  the  6tli  c.  by  Theodolioda,  conttuns  many  mterosting  memorials  of  this  great  queen. 
The  famous  iron  crown  (q.v.)  and  regalia  of  Lombardy,  employed  at  the  coronation  of 
the  Qermsn  emperors  as  kings  of  Italy,  were  removed  from  Lombardy  by  the  A.us- 
trians  in  1859,  on  the  cession  of  tliat  province  to  France.  The  town  has  a  good  gymna- 
lium,  a  theater,  two  hospitals,  and  a  philhannonic  Institution.  Its  present  manufactures 
of  cottons,  hats,  and  preserved  meats  are  dally  Increasing.  Monza  is  surrounded  by  an 
exuberantly  fertile  district,  which  yields  abunoance  of  grain,  fruits,  wine,  and  silk,  and 
possess'^  great  beauty  of  scenery  and  climate. 

MOf^iDY,  a  ca  in  s.e.  Dakota,  bounded  by  Missouri,  drained  by  the  Big  Sioux  river 
and  its  branches;  about  600  sq.m,;  ]fop.  '80,  8,916—086  fweign,  a  -ray  huge  Inereaae 
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-fflOiin  flie  last  fev  yean.  Tfae  rarfiice  is  a  TOlHng  indrie  ud  quite  ferdle,  wbcat  being 
the  chief  product  Co.  seat,  FlandTean. 

MOODY,  DwioHT  Ltmait,  T).  Maes.,  1887.  He  worked  on  a  farm  until  the  age  of 
17,  and  then  became  a  clerk  in  a  boot  and  shoe  store  in  Boston.  He  joined  a  Congrega- 
tional cburch,  and  in  1856  he  went  to  Cliicago,  where  he  engaged  in  mission  work  among 
tlie  poor.  He  established  a  Sunday  school,  which  in  a  year  numbered  1000  scholars. 
During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Christian  commission,  and 
subsequently  a  city  misdonarr  employed  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  association  of 
Ctiiotgo.  A  church  was  built  for  him,  and  tboucli  unordained,  he  was  diosco  its  pastor. 
In  the  Chicagrt  tire  of  1871,  the  church,  mission  house,  and  furniture  were  destroyed.  A 
new  church  was  erected  large  enougli  to  accommodate  2,800  persons.  In  1878  he  visited 
Europe  with  Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  singer,  holding  large  and  successful  meetings  in  Edin- 
hurgli,  Qlasgow,  Dublin,  iJondoo,  and  other  important  places.  Betuming  home  in  1875, 
he  has  lield  large  and  interesting  meetings  in  New  York  and  many  other  large  cities. 
Ue  makes  no  claim  to  schohiTsbip  or  rhetorical  graces;  but  is  a  close  student  of  the  Bible, 
a  most  earnest,  faithful,  and  simple  preacher,  and  is  recognized  as  cliaritable  and  judi- 
cious. Tast  crowds  have  attended  hta  services  in  England  and  this  country,  and  many 
coDverta  ham  been  gathered. 

HOODT,  Jahbs,  1746-1800;  b.  N.  J. ;  a  former  who  commanded  a  force  of  tones 
during  tlie  revolutionary  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped  from  West  Point, 
where  he  was  confined,  and  went  to  England.  There,  In  1783,  ho  published  an  account 
of  his  loyalist  campaigns,  under  the  title  of  laeiU.  James  Moodj/'a  Narrative  of  hit  Exertiont 
and  Sttfferingt  in  the  Cause  of  Qovemment  tinee  1776.  After  the  war  he  removed  to  Nova 
Scotia.    HLb  Narraiitie  was  reprinted  at  New  York  in  1865. 

MOODY,  JoBHUJL,  16S8-97;  b.  England;  in  childhood  came  to  Newbury,  Mass.; 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1658;  began  to  preach  In  1658;  became  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1671.  He  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  and  was  Imprisoned,  but  released  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the 
colony.  In  1664  he  was  settled  In  Boston  as  the  as^tant  minister  of  the  First  church ; 
waa  appointed  president  of  Harvard  college,  but  declined  the  appointment.  During  the 
witchcraft  trials  in  1602  he  opposed  the  uojust  and  violent  measures  agninst  the  accused, 
aod  aided  some  to  escape  from  prison.  His  zeal  occasioned  his  dismifisal  from  the 
church,  and  he  left  the  ministry.  He  publislied  A  Practical  Disccmrae  Concerning  the 
Choice  BenejU  of  Communion  mih  Ood  in  Jut  House,  witnessed  vnto  by  tJie  Mrperience  of 
Saints  as  the  best  Tmprooement  Time,  being  the  sum  of  Several  Sermons  on  Psulin  Uxrit. 
10.  preaelied  at  Boston  on  Lecture  Days;  A  Sermon  on  the  Bin  of  Formality  in  Qod't 
Worship,  prea^ted  on  the  Wee/Uy  Lecture  in  Boston. 

MOODT,  Samuel.  1676-1747;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1607,  was 
minister  at  York,  Me. ;  was  chaplain  to  sir  William  Peppcrcll's  expedition  against  cape 
Breton.  He  was  an  eccentric  but  very  useful  man;  some  of  liis  odd  expressions  are  stul 
III  circulation,  showing  much  shrewdness  and  a  quick  wit.  He  refused  a  regular  salair, 
depending  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  He  published  T/ie  Doleful 
State  of  the  Damned;  Judas  hung  up  in  ChaiTU;  Eieetton  Sermon;  Life  and  Death  of 
Joseph  Quasson,  an  Indian. 

MOO'ERS,  Bbnjamtn,  1758-1888;  b.  Mass. ;  was  an  ensign  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  afterward  lieut.  and  adi.  He  served  through  the  war,  at  the  close  of  which  he  set- 
tled in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  He  was  for  a  numljer  of  years  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
that  state,  beiridos  hoMing  various  local  offices,  and  he  was  a  maJ.cBD.  of  milUia,  and 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Plattsbnrg,  Bept  11, 1814.  The  Order  Book,  kept  by  him 
when  adj.,  was  publlAed  in  1876. 

MOOLTAN.   Bee  HultIh.  an<& 

iroov,  Thb,  the  satellite  of  the  earth,  revdvijig  round  the  earth  from  w.  to  e.  in  a 
period  of  (me  moTith  (q.v.X  and  in  oooaequeDce  accompanying  the  earth  in  its  motion 
round  the  sun.  As  the  moon,  to  an  observer  on  the  earth,  advances  more  than  13'  to  tlie 
e.  daily,  whilst  the  corresponding  advance  of  the  sun  is  barely  1°,  her  progress  among 
the  stars  Is  much  more  notable  tmn  that  of  the  latter.  This  rapid  angular  motion,  the 
continual  and  regular  variation  of  her  Illuminated  surface,  and  her  large  apparent  size 
(being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sun),  have  rendered  tlie  moon  an  object  of  general  inter- 
est; while  her  importance  as  the  principal  nocturnal  snbsUtute  for  the  sun,  and  her 
special  value  to  navigators  and  geographers,  in  the  determination  of  longitudes  (see  Lat- 
rniDE  and  LoNorruDs),  have  rendered  the  lunar  theory  the  object  of  the  most  thorough 
and  careful  mvestlgation. 

Pha»ea  of  the  Sfoert- — The  first  peculiarity  about  the  moon  that  strikes  a  casual 
observer  is  the  constant  and  regular  change  of  her  illuminated  surface  from  a  thin  cres- 
cent  to  a  circle,  and  inee  terad,  and  a  corresponding  change  in  the  lime  of  her  appearance 
above  the  horixon.  These  changes  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  moon  relative  to 
the  earth  and  the  sun.  for  it  is  only  tlie  half  of  the  moon  facing  the  sun  that  Is  lllu- 
ninated  by  his  rays,  and  tbe  wliole  of  this  illuminated  portion  can  only  be  seen  from  the 
esrth  when  the  aim,  earth,  and  moon  are  in  a  stial^t  Hne  (the  line  ^sysygies),  and  the 
Garth  is  between  the  sun  and  moon.  When  the  moon  Is  in  the  Ibie  of  sysTgies,  but 
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between  tbo  enrtli  and  the  sun,  no  part  of  her  illuminated  disk  Can  bo  seen  from  tho  earth, 
lu  the  former  case,  the  mocju  is  said  to  be  full,  and  in  the  latter,  netp.  A  few  hours  after 
"new  moon,"  the  moon  appears  u  little  to  the  east  of  the  sun  as  a  thin  crescent,  witb  tbe 
horns  pointing  toward  the  etut,  and  as  tthe  increases  her  angular  distance  from  the  bud  at 
the  rate  of  about  13"  daily,  tbo  crescent  of  light  becomes  broader,  till,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  little  more  than  seven  oays,  at  which  time  slie  is  90**  in  advance  of  the  sun,  ahe  presents 
tbe  appearance  of  a  semicircle  of  light.  The  moon  is  then  said  to  have  completed  ber 
fim  quarter.  Continuing  her  course,  she  becomes  "gibbous"  (q.v.);  and  at  the  15th  or 
16th  day  from  new  moon,  attains  a  poution  160°  in  advance  of  tbe  sun,  and  now  pre- 
sents the  appearance  known  as /^fRiw;i.  From  this  point  she  begins  to  approach  tlie 
sun,  again  iippeariug  gibbous,  and  nfter  a  third  period  of  more  than  seven  days,  reaches 
a  point  90°  w.  of  him,  and  enters  her  last  quarter.  Here,  again,  she  appears  as  a  semi- 
circle of  light,  the  illuminated  portioa  being  that  which  was  not  illuOiinatcd  at  tbe  end 
of  tlie  first  quarter.  The  moon  now  rapidly  approaching  the  sun,  resumes  the  crescent 
form,  but  this  time  with  the  horns  pointing  matward,  the  crescent  becoming  thinner  and 
thinner,  till  the  moon  reaches  the  position  of  new  moon,  and  disappears.  From  "full 
moon"  to  "new  moon,"  the  moon  is  said  to  be  'loaning;  and  from  "new  moon"  to  " full 
moon,"  waxing.  The  earth  as  seen  from  the  moon  presents  similar  phases,  and  has,  con- 
sequcDtly,  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  tbe  appearance  of  a  round  illuminated  disk,  and  &t 
full  moon  is  iuvisiMc.  This  explains  the  peculiar  plicDomeDOn  occasionally  observed 
when  tlie  moon  is  near  the  sun  (either  before  or  alter  ne^  moon),  of  the  part  of  Ibe 
moon's  face  which  is  unillumiuatcd  by  the  sun  appearing  faintly  visible,  owing  to  the 
reflection  upon  it  of  strong  earth-light.  This  phenomenon  is  designated  by  tbe  Scottinh 
peasantry  as  "  the  new  niune  wi'  the  auld  mune  in  her  alrms."  At  newmoon,  the  mom 
of  course  comes  above  the  horizon  about  the  same  time  as  the  sun,  and  sets  with  him, 
but  rises  each  day  about  50  minutes  later  than  on  the  day  previous,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter,  rises  at  midday,  and  sets  at  midnight,  contmuing  to  lag  behind  tbe  snn. 
When  at  the  full,  she  rises  about  sunset,  and  sets  about  sunrise,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  last  quarter,  she  rises  at  midnight,  and  sets  at  midday. 

.  Dittanee  and  Magnitude. — From  repeated  observations  of  the  moon's  horizontal  par- 
aUax  (q.v.),  and  of  the  occultations  by  her  of  the  llxcd  atai-s,  her  mean  distance*  from  the 
earth  has  been  estimated  at  887,600  m.,  and  as  her  angular  diiimeter  avcniges  31'  2«",  her 
actual  diameter  is  2,153  m.,  or  a  little  less  than  -^ilhs  of  the  eiirth's  diameter.  Her  vol- 
ume is  therefore  about  ^glh  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  her  density  being  only  .577  (that  of 
the  earth  being  taken  as  unity),  her  mass  is  only  ^th  of  the  earth's  mass;  consequeutiy, 
the  force  of  gravity  at  her  surface  is  so  much  less  than  it  is  at  tbe  surface  of  the  euth, 
that  a  Ijody  which  weighs  1000  lbs.  here,  would  at  the  moon  wei^h  ontv  163  lbs. 

Orbit. — The  mooU'  revolves  round  tbe  earth  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  with  the  earth  in  the 
focus;  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  being  equal  to  .05491  of  half  its  major  axis,  or  more 
than  8|  times  that  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  plane  of  her  orbit  does  not  coincide  with 
the  ecliptic,  but  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  oi  6°  8'  47.9',  and  interiiiectB  it  in  two  oppo- 
site points,  which  are  called  the  nodet  (q.v.).  The  point  at  which  the  moon  is  nearest  to 
the  eartli  is  called  ber  peiigee,  and  that  at  which  she  is  furthest  from  it  her  apogee-,  and  the 
line  joining  these  two  points  is  called  the  line  ofapaidet.  Were  the  moon's  orbit  a  true 
ellipse,  which,  owing  to  various  irregularities  known  as  perturbaUom,  it  is  not,  the  lunar 
thwry  would  be  exceedingly  simple;  but  these  perturbations,  which,  In  Uie  case  of  tbe 
planets,  produce  a  sensible  variation  in  their  orbit  only  after  many  revolutions,  cause,  In 
the  case  of  the  moon,  a  distinct  and  well-marked  deviation  from  her  previous  course  in 
a  single  revolution.  The  rctronadatlon  of  her  nodes  along  the  ecliptic  causes  a  continoal 
change  in  the  plane  of  ber  orbit,  bo  that  if,  during  one  revolution  round  the  earth,  die 
occults  certain  stars,  at  the  next  revolution  she  will  pass  to  one  side  of  them,  and  will 
remove  further  and  further  from  ihem  in  each  successive  revolution.  A  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that  by  this  continual  change  of  her  orbit,  the  moon  will,  in  course  of 
time.  pii<ifi  over  or  oa^iilt  every  star  situated  within  5*34'80'of  the  ecliptic.  The  motion 
of  the  nodes  is  so  nipid  tliat  tbev  perform  a  complete  circuit  of  the  ortnt  In  6798.80  mean 
solar  days,  or  18.6  years.  Another  important  change  In  the  moon's  orbit  Is  the  revolution 
of  the  line  of  apsides,  by  which  the  perigee  and  apoeee  are  continually  chang- 
ing their  position  relative  to  the  earth  and  sun.  Tliis  revolution  is  more  than  twice  as 
rapid  as  that  of  the  nodes,  being  performed  in  8282.67  mean  solar  days,  or  6.85  solar 
Years.  As  this  motion  is  common  to  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  Its  nature  and  MigiD  will 
be  treated  of  under  tlie  head  of  pertUTbations  (q.v.).  Its  effect  upon  tbe  moon  Is  to  pro- 
duce a  variation  in  her  distance  from  the  earth,  independent  of  that  produced  ky  her 
elliptic  motion. 

Ediptea. — As  tbe  moon  in  her  course  passes  tbe  sun  nt  the  commencement  of  ererr 
(synodic)  month,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  has  placed  the  earth  between  herself  and 
the  sun,  it  is  evident  that  if  she  moved  in  the  plane  of  tlie  ecliptic,  there  would  be  athera 
total  or  an  annular  eeUpae  <ff  the  mn  at  the  commencement,  and  a  toUil  «dtpm  ef  ffi4  mmm 
in  the  middle  of  every  month.   Tlie  incUnation  of  her  wbit  allowing  her  to  pus  the 

*  When  the  rnoon  it  Kt  the  perigee,  the  to  wtthin  ttb,000  m.,  ud  when  at  the  apogee,  mora  tbsa 
tSI.OOO  m.  from  the  earth;  her  aogidar  diameter  as  measured  from  the  earth  conaequeiuir  varies  fraa 
as*  4&"  to  8S'  30"  and  for  a  particular  daj  is  in-eateit  when  lOie  i"  oo  the  meridian,  aaia  this  caae  she  H 
nearer  to  the  spectator,  by  about  4,000  m.,  tban  when  she  Is  on  tbe  bortaoe. 
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Eun  5°  8'  to  tlie  n.  or  s.  of  his  track,  prevents  such  a  frequent  occurrence  of  eclipsea.  If 
the  mooD.  wliea  in  cuDjuuction,  is  at  eitber  of  her  uutUii  poiuts.  and  at  the  same  lime 
ncjar  her  perigee,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  eun  uUecb  place ;  but  If  near  her  apogee,  the  eclipse 
is  only  annular,  for  at  tlut  tlrae  her  apparent  diameter  is  less  than  the  sun's.  If  also,  at 
lier  conjunction,  her  latitude  n.  <ff  a.  is  less  than  the  sum  of  her  Gemi-diameler  and  of  tliat 
of  the  sun,  a  partial  eclipse  takes  place,  and  Is  greater  the  nearer  the  moon  is  to  her 
node.  These  partial  eclipsra  are  seldom  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  earth't;  illuminated 
,  surface,  but  are  confined  to  a  portion  of  it,  wliich  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  eclipse.  Lunar  eclipses,  which  occur  when  the  moon  is  in  ojipuijition  (i.e., 
at  full  moon),  are  seen  equally  from  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  which  are  turoed 
towards  her.  The  conical  shadow  of  the  earth  which  is  projected  into  space  on  the 
side  oi^^te  to  the  sun,  is  in  length  equal  to  about  i\  times  the  moon's  mean  distance, 
and  a  section  of  it  at  the  moon  s.  ditsUmce  is  1°  23'  In  diameter.  If,  then,  the  moon, 
which  is  never  more  than  33^'  in  diameter,  happens  to  be  at  or  near  her  node,  a  total 
eclipse  will  take  place,  and  in  no  case  am  it  be  annular,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
those  of  the  sun.  Even  during  total  eclinses,  the  moon  is  seldom  quite  iuvisible,  but 
g«aerally  shines  with  a  faint  copper-coloreu  light.    See  Eclipses. 

Rotation. — The  moon,  like  all  other  EatelUtes,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  revolves 
round  her  own  axis  in  precisely  the  some  time  tliat  she  revolvea  round  tlie  eurlb;  she 
thus  presents  a!wa^-a  the  same  face  to  us,  and  consequeutly,  though  lier  comparative 
proximity  has  enabled  us  to  become  better  acquainted  with  her  surface  than  with  that 
of  any  other  heavenly  body,  our  knowledge  is  confined  to  one  half  of  her  surface,  with 
the  slight  exception  of  the  knowledge  obtained  from  her  Ubration  (q.T.).  To  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  side  of  the  moon  next  the  earth — if  the  moon  had  inhabitants,  which  is  very 
improbable — the  latter  would  appear  as  a  luminary  aix)ut  3°  in  diameter,  immovably 
fixed  in  their  sky,  or  at  least  changing  its  position  only  to  the  extent  due  to  the  moons 
libration.  The  earth  would  thus  seem  to  them  to  have  a  disk  about  15  times  larger  than 
that  of  tlie  son. 

PhynaU  Fiaturet — ^The  surface  of  the  moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  presents  a  most 
iiregular  grouping  of  light  and  shade.  The  dark  portions  were  named  by  the  earlier 
astronomers  as  seas,  lakes,  etc.,  and  still  retain  these  names,  although  there  is  stronE 
oTidence  against  the  supposition  that  the  moon,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  presented 
to  US,  contains  any  water.  The  brighter  parts  of  the  moon  are  mountainous,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  of  their  casting  shadows  when  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  them  obliquely,  and 
also  by  the  ragged  appearance  presented  by  the  interior  illuminated  border  of  the  moon, 
an  appearance  which  can  only  be  sati^actorily  accounted  for  on  the  8ui>i)08ition  that 
the  surface  of  the  moon  is  not  level,  in  which  case  the  higher  portions  will  be  illumi- 
nated some  time  before  the  light  reaches  the  level  parts;  and  it  is  observed  that  as  the 
illumination  proceeds,  bright  spots  start  up  in  advance  of  it,  imd  when  the  moon  is  on 
the  wane,  these  same  spots  continue  to  ehiiie  for  sometime  after  the  surrounding  sur- 
face is  immersed  in  gloom.  The  mountains  occur  either  singly,  when  they  are  generally 
of  a  circular  form,  and  are  called  eratera,  or  in  groups,  which  are  mostly  annular,  and 
form  a  sort  of  wall  inclosing  a  deep  depression  or  pl^n,  in  which  are  situated  one  or 
more  conical  mountains,  lite  craters  are  not  unfrequently  8  or  10  m.  in  diameter,  and 
some  of  the  walled  plains  measure  more  than  100  m.  across.  The  principal  mountain 
tsnge  is  the  Apennines,  which  crosses  the  surface  from  n.e.  to  b.w.,  and  attains,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  an  altitude  of  about  20,000  ft.,  though  sir  John  Ilerschel  gives 
about  2  m.  as  the  probable  limit  of  elevation  above  the  moon's  surface.  The  heights  are 
estimated  from  a  luicrometrlc  measurement  of  the  length  of  their  shadows,  a  method 
not,  in  this  case,  susceptible  of  much  accuracy.  The  moon  everywhere  presents  traces 
ot  Tcricanic  agency,  but  no  active  volcanoes  nave  yet  been  discovei-ed,  nor  la  there  an; 
rign  of  recent  volcanic  action.  Seen  through  the  telescope,  she  presents  a  bleak,  deso- 
late appearance,  wiihout  indications  of  animal  or  vegetable  existence.  She  appears  to 
be  devoid  of  an  atmosphere,  or,  if  one  exists,  it  must  be  of  exceeding  rarity. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  in  causing  iides  (q.v.)  has  long  been  well  known,  and 
there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  she  produces  a  similar  effect  on  the  atmosphere, 
combining  with  other  causes  in  the  generation  of  winds.  Those  winds  which  prevail 
about  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  at  the  vernal  and  autnmaal  equinoxes,  are 
particularly  ascribed  to  her  influence.  On  the  supposition  that  the  moon  might  also 
affect  otguUc  nature,  exi^ments  were  instituted  Mead,  Hoffmann,  and  othera;  but 
no  cert^n  results  were  attained,  ^he  periodicity  which  has  often  been  noticed  in  certain 
diseases,  especially  in  insanity  (hence  called  lunacj/),  was  long  pupposed  to  have  some 
connection  with  lunar  influence,  and  this  opinion  is  held  to  some  extent  at  the  present 
I  day.  The  chemical  effects  of  the  moon's  rays  ore,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  fee- 
\  ble,  though  in  partictilar  instances  they  exhibit  an  aeHninn  as  powerful  as  that  of  the 
sua.  DeoompositloQ  of  animal  matter  takes  place  more  ropidly  in  moonshiae  than  in 
cbrtuew,  and  the  mooa's  rays,  when  concentrated,  have  a  sensible  etfect  on  the  ther* 
mometer. 

The  best  map  of  the  moon  is  the  large  and  accurate  one  of  MM.  Baer  and  MBdIer, 
vhich  presents  a  most  minutely  dctailea  picture  of  her  visible  surface;  the  map  is  3  ft. 
in  diameter.  See  for  further  information  the  articles  Pebtubbatioms;  Lkbratios; 
Nodes;  Evbction;  Metokic  Ctcia;  Tables,  Lukab,  eta 
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Supentitiona  regarding  &$  Jfoon.—Tlie  moon  vai  anciently  on  o^ect  of  wonbip,  and 
even  in  tbe  17th  c.  she  was  suppoeed,  t>y  the  common  people  of  England,  to  exercise 
^eat  influence  over  Jiuman  affairs.  The  times  for  Itilling  animals  for  food,  gathering 
uerbs,  cutting  down  wood  for  fuel,  sowing  seeds  of  various  kinds,  Wfire  all  regulated  by 
the  "  age"  of  the  moon,  and  these  set  periods  were  considered  to  be  a  necessary  part  tn 
practical  knowledge,  and  ignorance  or  neglect  of  them  to  be  infallibly  productive  of  toss. 
Thm  were  similariv  defined  periods  for  taking  partlcnlar  medicines,  and  attempting dM 
ciire  of  particular  aiseascs.  Many  such  superBtitioneprevidled  until  a  recent  period  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  favorable  or  unfavonible  consequences  from  any  occurrence 
being  predicted  according  to  the  age  of  tbe  moon  at  the  time  it  happened.  ThroDgliout 
Scotland,  the  waning  moon  was  considered  to  have  an  evil  influence,  and  full  or  new 
moon  to  be  the  moat  auspicious  season  for  commencing  any  enterprise.  The  same  c^a- 
ioQwas  held  in  Scandinavia  and  Qermaay,  and  the.  history  of  all  nations  tettme  with 
similar  snperstitlons.    Sec  the  article  Ecupses. 

In  tbe  Edda,  we  read  that  "  MnnditfOri  had  two  children — a  eon,  Mfioi  (moon),  and  a 
daughter,  831  (sun);"  and  in  German,  the  moon  is  mns<:a]Ine  and  the  sun  feminine  to 
this  day.  It  was  the  same  in  Ang.  -Sax. ;  altliough  modern  Engli^i  has  in  this  raatttr 
followed  the  classic  mythology,  in  which  Pbcetms  and  Sol  are  gods;  and  Selene,  Luna, 
and  Dirtna  are  goddesses;  Grimm  (Deufseh*  Mythtihgie,  p.  6W)  quotes  an  old  invocation 
to  the  "  New  Moon,  gracious  lord"  (Netiqr  Moo,  holder  herr).  for  iocruase  of  wealth;  and 
down  to  recent  times  the  German  people  were  fond  of  speaking  of  "  frau  Bonne,"  aad 
"herr  mond"  ("lady  sun,"  and  "ford  moon").  The  same  inversion  (as  It  appears  to  ua) 
of  gender  is  found  among  the  Lithuanians  and  Arabians,  and  even  the  ancient  MexieaB 
meztle  (moon)  was  masculine.  Among  the  Slaves,  according  to  Grimm,  the  moon  ia 
maa.,  a  star  fern.,  and  the  sun  neut.  In  Hindu  mythology  also,  tlie  moon — Chandra  or 
Soma — is  a  male  deity,  represented  by  one  m}th  as  the  son  of  tbe  patriarch  Atri,  who 
procreated  him  from  his  eyes,  but  by  another  as  arising  fromrthe  mllk-sea  when  it  was 
cliurned  by  the  gods  for  the  attainment  of  the  beverage  of  immortality.  His  wives  are 
the  37  daugliters  of  tlie  patriarch  Daksba,  known  as  tlie  nymplis  of  tlie  lunar  conatella- 
tions.  By  one  of  them.  Bohiul,  he  liad  a  son  Budha  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Bud- 
dha),tlie  regent  of  the  planet  Mercury,  who  begot  on  lift,  a  son,  Purflravas,  who  becBino 
the  ancestor  of  a  royal  family,  hence  called  the  lunar  dynasty. — ^The  moon  is  generally 
represented  as  weanng  white  garments,  with  a  mace  in  mie  hand,  and  riding  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  ten  horses  or  antelopes.  The  animal  sacred  to  him  is  ttie  liare  (the  Hindoa 
believing  that  an  outline  like  that  of  a  bare  Is  visible  on  the  moon);  and  the  plants  under 
bis  special  patronage  are  a  certain  variety  of  the  lotus,  which  flowers  when  the  moon 
rises,  and  the  soma  plant,  or  OBolepint  aeiaa.  As  the  receptacle  of  the  leverage  of  immor- 
tality, be  is  thus  described  in  the  Vishnu-Purftna:  "The  radiant  sun  supplies  tbe 
moon,  when  reduced  by  the  draughte  of  the  gods  to  a  single  digit,  with  a  single  ray;  and 
in  tlie  same  proportion  as  the  ruler  of  the  r\iglit  is  exhausted  by  tlte  celestials,  it  is  replen- 
ished by  tbe  sun  .  .  .  .  ;  for  the  gods  drink  the  nectar  accumulated  in  the  moon  during 
half  the  month;  and  from  this  being  their  food,  they  are  immoitol:  88,000,  8,800,  and 
83  divinities  drink  tbe  lunar  nectar.    When  two  digits  remain,  the  moon  enters  the 

orbit  of  the  sun.  and  abides  in  the  ray  called  Amft  In  that  orbit,  tlie  moon  ia 

immersed  for  a  day  and  night  in  tbe  water,  tlience  it  enters  tbe  brandies  and  shoots  of 

the  trees,  and  thence  goes  to  the  sun  When  the  ronalnlng  portion  of  the  moon 

conedsts  of  bat  a  ISth  part,  tbe  manes  approach  it  In  the  afternoon,  and  drink  tbe  last 
portion,  that  sacred  digit  which  is  composed  of  nectar.  ....  In  this  manner  tbe 
moon,  with  its  cooling  rays,  nourishes  the  gods  in  the  light  fortnight  (or  the  15  days  of 
tlie  moon's  increase),  the  manes  in  the  darfe  fortniglit  (when  in  the  wane);  vegctablee, 
withthecool  nectary  aqueous  atoms  it  sheds  upon  them;  and  through  their  develoD- 
ment  it  sustains  men,  animals,  and  insects,  at  the  same  time  gratifying  them  by  its  raw- 
ance." 

KOOVJAS,  MuKjAH,  or  Moontar  {taeeharum  muiijn),  a  grass  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  sugax-caoe,  a  native  of  India,  the  leaves  of  which  afford  a  useful  fiber,  of 
which  ropes  are  made.  The  moonjah  grows  in  vast  abundance  in  the  neigbborbood  of 
the  Ganges,  Indus,  and  other  rivers.  The  fiber  of  tbe  moonjah  Is  very  tough  and 
strong.  No  proper  trial  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  of  the  qualities  of  the  moonjah 
fiber,  more  carefully  prepared;  but  considering  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be 
obtained  in  any  desirable  quantity,  it  seems  to  deserve  attention. — Very  dmilar  to  tbe 
moonjah  is  theSABjk  or  Siiur  of  Bengal  {meeharum  tarn),  another  sponcs  of  tiie  aame 
genua,  the  leaves  of  which  are  employed  in  tbe  same  way. 

KOOK,  KtnnrTAIFB  OP  THE.  Tlie  "  Mountains  of  Uic  Moon"  have  ever  played  %n 
important  part  in  the  history  of  African  geography,  and  have  given  rise  to  many  curioutf 
hypotheses.  Ptolemy,  and  until  lately  many  of  the  ablest  gCK^rapbers,  supposed  thu^  « 
very  high  chain  of  mountains  crossea  the  continent  of  Africa  from  e.  to  w, ;  and  they 
have  continued  to  shift  these  mountains  from  one  latitude  to  another,  ranging  from  IQ* 
n.  to  10° ».,  but  still  keeping  them  within  neariy  the  same  meridionisl  hounda.  I>r. 
Beke,  from  his  own  researches  and  a  minute  stud>r  of  the  geography  of  eastern  Africa, 
propounded  the  theory,  that  tbe  so-called  Mountains  of  tbe  Moon  run  from  n.  to  s.  paral- 
lel to  the  coast  of  Zansibar,  instead  of  from  c.  to  w. ;  fon^ing,  in  fact,  a  coatinuwon  of 
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the  creat  Abyssinian  table-land,  anrl  fmbracing  tlio  snow-capped  mouotains  of  Kenia 
and  Kilitnanajaro,  which  have  an  aUitud«  of  20,000  feet. 

The  masa  of  mountains  discovered  by  cnpt.  Bpeke  in  1858,  round  the  head  of  lake 
Tanganyika,  ia  considered  by  bim,  both  from  its  crescent  form  and  its  position,  to  be 
part  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ef  Ptolemy;  but  mountaios  of  this  height  (6,000  to 
10,000  ft.)  could  never  be  snow-clad  so  near  the  parallel  of  the  equator. 

HOONS£)£D,  or  yellow  parilla,  menitpermam  eanadarm;  Aat.  order  mmitpermaeea 
(q.T.y.  The  Canadian  moonseed  Is  a  North  American  eUmbing  plant  having  peltate, 
nmndish-conlate,  and  angular  leaves,  small  clusters  of  greeoiBb-yellow  flowers,  and 
Mack,  glaucoue,  roundish,  kidney  shaped  drupes  <8toiie  fnutX  The  root  was  formerly 
kuown  in  commerce  as  Texas  sarsaparilla;  its  botany  w«a  establialied  br  R  P.  Thomas 
ill  1855.  The  root  is  several  feet  long,  about  a  quarter  of  an  Incli  thick,  cylindrical 
"When  dry.  witli  longitudinal  wrinkles,  and  thin,  branching  rootlels.  It  contains  a  small 
qiiautity  of  berberine,  and  a  lai^r  quantity  of  a  white  alkaloid  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
timl  much  water.  It  also  contains  starch,  and  other  constituents  which  have  not  been 
examined.  It  Is  regarded  as  a  tonic,  nltemtive,  and  diuretic,  similar  ia  properties  to 
saraaparilU,  and  is  used  in  scrofulous  affections  as  a  substitute  for  tiiat  plant 

MOOXSTOXX.   See  Feldspar. 

HOORGROFT.  WnxuH.  about  1780-1820;  b.  England;  one  of  the  earliest  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  also  one  ot  tlie  earliest  explorers  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
lakes,  rivers,  and  valleys  of  Chinese  Tartary,  An  account  of  his  travels  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1841,  edited  by  prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  entitled  lyavdt  in  tiia  Uima- 
layan  Provinea  of  Smduatan  and  the  Fanjab,  in  Ladakh  and  KotJtmir. 

MOORE,  a  CO.  in  oentral  North  Carolina,  drained  by  Cape  Fear,  Deep,  and  Little 
rivers,  and  many  creeks;  and  traversed  by  the  Raleigh  and  Augusta  railroad;  760  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  12,040.  The  surface  Is  hilly  and  broken,  covered  m  great  part  bj[  foreeta. 
Cotton,  Indiui  com,  wheat,  and  pork  are  the  staples;  coal  has  been  found.  (Aief  town, 
Corthage. 

MOORE,  a  CO.  in  s.  central  Tennessee,  oif^nized  in  1873;  drained  by  the  Elk  river 
and  its  creeks,  and  traversed  by  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  railroad;  160 
sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  6,S86— 78S  colored.  The  surface  Is  broken  and  MUy,  covered  in  great 
part  by  forests  ot  qfik,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  other  valuable  timber.  The  staple  prod- 
ucts are  wheat,  ccM'n,  and  oats;  limestone  is  found.   Co.  seat,  Lynchburg. 

MOORE.  Alfbsd,  1759-1810;  b.  N.  C;  became  capt.  in  1770  in  a  North  Caro- 
lina regiment  whose  col.  was  his  uncle,  col.  James  Hooie.  He  afterwards  threw  up 
bis  commission,  but,  after  the  capture  of  Wilndngton  by  the  Britidi,  he  enlisted  a  volun- 
teer force,  which  did  good  service  during  the  reiwinder  .of  the  war.  In  1790,  when  his 
knowledge  of  the  taw  was  still  extremely  scanty,  he  was  elected  by  the  state  legislature 
attorney-general,  and  he  soon  acquired  sufficient  legal  learning  to  discliarge  with  credit 
the  duties  of  that  office.  In  179S  he  took  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  state  court,  from 
-which  he  was  promoted  the  next  year  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  where 
be  remoioed  till  1806. 

MOORE.  BENJAKnr,  d.d.,  1748-1816;  b.  Long  island;  graduated  at  King's,  now 
Columbia  college,  in  1768;  admitted  to  the  ministry  as  deacon  and  priest  in  England,  fn 
1774,  by  the  bishop  of  London;  returned  to  Ajoerica  and  was  assistant  minister  of 
Trinity  church.  New  YortE,  1774-1600;  became  rector  in  1800.  In  1801  he  was  conse- 
cratea  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Espiscopal  church  of  New  Tork,  and  also  appointed 
tHvfeasor  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Columbia  college.  He  was  present  of  tiio  college, 
.1800-11,  continuing  also  to  perfoim  the  duties  oi  the  ministry.  Dr.  Hobart,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  £is  assistant  after  he  became  disabled  from  paraly^  He  was  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  an  able  preacher.  He  published  two  sermons  in  the  American 
Preacher;  also,  a  Sermon  It^ore  Oie  General  Cffnvontion;  A  Pampfiiet  in  ViTidieati&n  ^ 
IMaeopai  Servleei.  Hfs  IvMvmau*  SmMiu  were  publiahed  1^  his  sqn,  Clement  C. 
Hoore. 

HOOKE,  CakJsvBB  WmriiOcit,  b.  Boston,  1801 ;  a  prominent  freemaaoa,  sod  for 
many  years  secretary  of  1^  Massachusetts  grand  lodga  He  eatabllshed  JKm's  HmUA, 
at  Boston,  in  18SR,  and  tiw  l^nemaaan^B  MonUdy  Magarine  In  1841.  He  baa  publisbed  a 
number  of  masonic  nanuale. 

MOORE,  OLBKKirr  Clakk,  ll.d.,  1779-1898;  b.  in  New  York;  son  of  bishop  Moore 
of  R.  L;  educated  at  Colnmbia  college,  graduated  In  1798,  and,  having  made  a  specialty 
of  the  study  of  Hebrew,  was  appointed  professor  of  biblical  learning  In  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  theolo^cal  seminary  of  New  York  (1881),  having  already,  in  1809,  publidied 
aHebruwand  Enclish  lexicon.  In  thla  institution  he  remained,  some  changes  being 
made  in  the  title  ot  his  professorship,  until  1850,  when  he  retired  with  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  The  plot  on  which  the  seminary  stands  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  Moore. 
He  was  a  poet  of  merit;  publisbed  a  collecUon  of  poems  fn  1844,  and  In  1850  Qtargt 
Castrioi.  By  far  the  best  known  of  his  poetical  writin«s  Is  the  ballad  be^nning  "  'Twas 
^  night  besore  Christmas;  and  all  thnwj^  thehoaBe.  etc. 
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MOORE,  Ebasuts  Darwht,  b.  Contt,  1802;  studied  theology  at  Nev  Haven  is 
1830;  wiis  pastor  of  the  CoiigregatioDal  church  at  Naticl£,  Mass.  1888~S8,  of  Baire 
1840-43;  eiuicd  the  Btwion  Jteeoi^der  1844r46,  Bmion,  Reports  1810-40,  CongregaUonaiiif, 
IS^MJl.   He  publidied       Seena  in  Miuion  Field$. 

MOORG,  Frank,  b.  N.  H.,  1838;  brother  of  George  Henry.  Became  a  joumaiist 
and  general  writer,  in  early  life;  in  ISW  was  appointed  secretary  of  h'gjition  at  Parii, 
and  resided  there,  in  the  performance  of  his  otflcial  duties,  during  the  period  of  the 
Franco-German  war  and  the  commune.  He  edited  and  prcpaied  iLo  Bibellion  Jieeord,  j 
a  Toluminom  and  valuable  chroDtcle  of  the  American  rebellion  of  1S60--65.  published  in 
13  vols.,  1861-71.  He  published  IHary  of  the  Anterican  Bevoiution,  2  vols. ;  Songs  and 
BaUndt  of  tkt  Amerioan  Betelution;  Lyrics  of  LoyaUy  (aongB  of  the  war  against  rebel- 
lion); and  Ilebel  Rhymes  and  Bhaptodxea — a  similar  collection  made  from  among  the 
writent  of  the  confederate  side.  In  recent  years  he  has  devoted  him&elf  to  journalism  io 
New  York,  and  is  at  present  (1881)  an  editorial  writer  on  the  N.  T.  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser. 

MOORE,  George  Hewry,  i.i..d.,  b.  N.  H.,  1828;  went  to  New  York  at  the  age  of 
16  yearn,  and  assisted  Iiis  father,  then  librarian  of  the  N.  Y,  historicnl  anciety,  whom  he 
succccdi'd  i:i  that  po.'^ition  in  1849.  He  remained  in  this  office  until  the  foundation  of 
the  L(yiox  library,  when  he  was  named  by  tlie  late  James  Lenox,  esq.,  founder  of  the 
library,  to  be  its  nrst  superintendent,  which  pa^ition  he  atiU  holds  (1681).  He  received 
his  degree  of  ll.d.  from  the  university  of  New  Yoi^.  He  is  a  learned  bibliographer 
and  a  skilled  adminLstmtor,  and  to  his  capacity  the  N.  T.  historical  society  owes  m  a 
^iit  decree  its  progrpsn  from  an  insi^ificant  beginning  to  a  secure  and  eminent  posi- 
tion among  the  leading  literary  institutions  of  the  country.  Mr.  Moore  lias  l>eeQ  a  writer 
on  certain  special  subjects  concerning  which  he  is  a  recognized  authority.  He  pub- 
lished The  Treason  of  Charles  Lee ;  JUmphyment  of  Hegroes  in  the  Revolutionary  Aimy; 
Notes  on  Ute  Hietoi-y  of  Slavery  in  Massacfivaetts;  and  History  of  the  Juri^udence  of  New 
York. 

MOORE,  6ir  Hknrt,  1718-^9;  b.  Jamaica;  was  made  a  baronet  for  suppressing  a 
slave  InBurrcction  while  governor  of  J'amalca;  and  next  received  the  appolDtment  of  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  an  office  he  retained  from  1768  until  bis  death. 

MOORE.  Hexkt,  1T51-184S;  b.  in  Dublin;  became  a  Wedej'an  Methodist;  wbs 
admitted  to  probation  in  1779,  and  for  some  years  preached  fn  Ireland,  after  irhicli  be 
was  associated  personally  in  John  Wesley's  work.  As  a  rovivaliA  and  a  preacher  he 
had  great  success,  and  was  the  last  to  die  of  those  whom  "Wesley  bnd  ordained.  He 
wrote  the  Life  of  John  and  OharUs  Wedey  and  Memoirs  af  the  /'bmii^(I924);  Memoir  of 
Mary  tletcher;  and  nn  autobiography,  accompanied  by  an  account  of  his  life  written  tqr 
Mrs.  Riciiard  Smith  (1844). 

MOORE,  Jacob  Bailet,  Jr.,  1797-1858;  b.  N.  H.;  Icnrned  the  printer's  trade  m 
Concord,  where  he  worked  in  the  office  of  the  Patriot,  a  newspaper  to  which  he  con- 
tributed. He  married  into  tbe  family  of  the  proprietor,  and  was  taken  Into  panncrdiip 
by  bim  but  left  the  paper  to  found  the  A'.  //.  Stntesman.  for  the  purpo!«  of  pressing 
the  election  of  John  (4uincy  Adams  to  the  presidency.  In  1828  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Ktate  legislature,  and  in  tlio  following  year  sheriff  of  Merrimack  co.,  a  portion 
which  lie  held  for  five  years.  He  also  edited  the  N.  B.  Jovniai;  and  in  1639  went  to 
New  York,  where,  for  a  brief  period,  he  edited  the  Daily  Whig.  In  1841-45  be  was 
employed  in  the  post-office  in  mifihington.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  lilirariun  of  the 
N.  Y.  historiciU  society  library,  and  in  1848  postmaster  at  San  FrancUco,  Cal.  He  was 
one  of  the  compilers  of  Farmer  and  Moore's  Historical  Collections  of  N  io  Hmnpshire,  one 
of  the  earliest  publications  in  American  local  history.  He  also  publidied  a  History  of 
Oonwrd,  N.H.;  Laws  of  Trade  in  the  United  States;  Uidory  of  Andover;  Qatetteer  of  New 
HampdUre;  and  Memoirs  of  American  Oovernoi'S. 

MOORE,  Jebbe  Hails,  b.  III.,  1817;  educated  at  KcKendree  college.  Lebanon,  and 
in  1844  became  principal  of  Geor^town  seminary.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  clmrcn  at  Slielbyville  in  1848,  and  was  successively  principal  of  Paris  semi- 
nary and  preifident  of  Quincy  college.  In  1863  he  raised  tlie  115th  regiment  of  IlUnoia 
volunteers,  and  served  through  the  war,  retiring  at  Its  dose  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
brig.  gen.    He  served  in  Congress,  1869-73. 

ICOO&E,  John,  m.d,,  a  Scottish  physician  and  miscellaneous  writer,  son  of  tlie  rev. 
Charles  Moore,  an  Episcopalian  clerg>-man,  was  horn  at  Stirling  in  1780.  Educated  at 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  he  began  uie  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  under  Dr.  Gor- 
don, Kurgcon.  of  that  city,  which  study  he  followed  up  in  Holland,  London,  and  Paris, 
and  then,  as  the  partner  of  Ills  old  master.  Dr.  Gordon,  began  to  practice  in  Glasgow.  ■ 
As  medical  attendant  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  he  ^pent  Ave  years  traveling  on  the  con  - 
tinent,  and  on  his  return  in  1778  settled  in  London.  In  1770  he  published  A  View  of 
Socieiy  and  Mannertin  FraiiM,  Swi^riand,  and  Oermany  (Lond.  2  vols.  8vo).  In  1781 
appeared  A  Vietc  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy  (3  vols.  8vo);  in  1786  his  Medical 
Scet^ihes,  in  two  parts;  and  in  1789  Zeluco,  a  novel  (3  vols.  8vo)— -the  prindpai.  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  most  popular  of  his  wnrkf*.  His  other  works  are:  A  Journai  during  a 
Be^dmee  in  France,  1793  (3  vols.  Lond.),  descriptive  of  scenes  witnessed  while  at 
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FttriB  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  as  medical  attendaut  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale;  A 
Viaanfthe  Gautet  and  Pivffrm  of  the  Ftvneh  Revoiatum  (3  vols.  Loud.  1795);  Bdieard. 
a  novel  (Lend.  1796);  aad  Mordaunt.  a  novel  (Lond.  1800,  8  vols.  8vo).  He  also  edited 
R  collected  editiou  of  Bmollett's  works,  with  a  life  of  the  author.   He  died  at  Blcliinond 

in  Surrey,  Feb.  20,  1603. 

XOOBS,  Sir  John,  English  gen.,  bom  al  Glasgow  1761,  was  eldest  son  of  the 

preceding.  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  when  only  16,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  Corsica  as  col.;  in  the  West  Indies  as  brig.geu.;  in  Ireland  duriug  the  rebel- 
lion of  1708,  and  in  the  expedition  to  HollaQd  as  gen.  of  staff.  He  was  in  Egypt 
with  the  army  under  Abercroiuby,  and  obtained  the  order  of  the  bath  for  his  services  in 
command  of  the  reserve.  When  war  again  broke  out  in  1802  Moore  .served  in  Sicily  and 
Sweden.  In  1808  he  was  sent  with  a  corps  of  10,000  men  to  strengtlien  the  English 
army  in  the  peninsula.  He  arrived  in  Moodego  bay  Aug.  10,  and  assumed  the  chief 
command  oa  the  return  to  England  of  sir  H.  Burrard.  In  Octoi)erhe  received  iustmcUons 
to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  Spain  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  peninsula. 
He  moved  bis  army  from  Lisbon,  with  the  intention  of  advancing  by  Valladolid  to  unite 
himself  with  the  Spanish  gen.  Romana,  and  threaten  the  communications  between 
Madrid  and  France.  But  the  apathy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  successes  of  the  French 
in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula,  soon  placed  him  in  a  critical  position.  Yet  he  had 
determined  to  make  a  bold  advance  from  Salamanca  to  attack  Boult,  when  the  news 
reached  him  that  Madrid  had  fallen,  and  tliat  Napoleon  was  marching  to  crush  him  at  the 
head  of  70.000  mea.  Moore's  forces  amounted  to  only  35,000  men,  and  lie  was  consequently 
forced  to  retretit.  In  December  he  began  a  disastrous  piarch  from  Askirga  lo  (Joninna, 
a  route  of  nearly  250  miles,  through  a  desolate  and  mouutiiimjus  coiiiiti-y,  ui:ule  lOmost 
impassable  by  snow  and  rain,  and  harassed  by  the  enemy.  The  soldiei's  siilTertd  intol- 
erable haniships.  and  arrived  at  Coninna  in  a  very  distressed  state.  It  was  impossible  to 
embark  without  flglittng,  and  Soult  was  in  readiness  to  attack  ns  soon  as  the  troops 
should  begin  to  embark.  The  battle  was  mainly  one  of  Infantry,  for  the  cavnlry,  after 
destroying  their  horses,  had  sone  oo  board,  and  the  bulk  of  the  artillery,  for  which 
the  ground  was  not  adapted,  had  also  been  withdrawn.  On  Jan.  16,  1809,  the 
French  came  on  in  four  strong  columns.  A  desperate  battle  ensued.  While  animating 
the  42d  regiment  in  a  brilliant  charge  in  an  early  stage  of  the  action  Moore  was  struck  by 
a  cannon-ball  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  died  in  the  moment  of  victory.  The  French  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men;  and  the  funeral  obsequiesof  the  decea.ied  soldier 
were  performed  with  melancholy  solemnity  Just  before  the  embarkation  of  his  troops. 
The  British  army  in  this  expedition  tost  their  magazines  and  6,000  soldiers.  A  monument 
was  erecte<i  to  Moore's  memory  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

MOORE.  Mabtin,  1790-1866;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1820; 
was  pastor  of  a  ConnegatioDal  church  at  Natick,  Mass.,  for  nearly  80  years,  and  after- 
wards atCoIiaaset.  He  edited  the  Barton  Baeorder  for  20  years.  He  published  Ilirtor^  ef 
HatuHe;  ^Jokn  SXiot.  He  was  vioe-president  of  the  New  Bngland  genealogical 
society  in  1861-6. 

HOORE,  Nateasiel,  f.ll.d..  1783-1873;  b.  New  York;  educated  at  Columbia  college, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  adjunct  professor,  and  In  1890  J^ll 
professor  of  Qreek  and  Latin  in  Columbia  college,  where  he  remaiued  Ull  1886,  when  he 
went  abroad.  On  his  return  in  1887  be  became  librarian  of  the  college,  to  whose  presi- 
dency he  was  called  in  1843.  He  held  that  offlce  till  1849.  He  puuishod  A  His^'kal 
ISeeich  of  Columbia  College;  A  neient  Mitieraloffy;  LaUuren  on  tlie  Oreek  Language  and  Liter- 
ature; and  Iiemark»  on  tiie  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language. 

MOORE.  Richard  Channino.  d.d.,  1762-1841;  b.  New  York;  educated  at  King's,  now 
Columbia,  college;  became  a  physician;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church;  was  pastor  at  Hye,  N.Y.:  rector  of  St.  Andrewis,  Staten  island,  1789-1800; 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  New  York.  1809-14;  consecrated  bishop  of  Virginia  in  1814  as  suc- 
cessor of  bishop  Madison.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  in  the  evangelical  branch  of  tlie 
Episcopal  church.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  had  as  an  a3si<«tant  bishop 
Heade,  who  succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  published  many  Charges,  and 
a  sermon  on  Tlie  Loetrinee  of  the  Church. 

KOOKE,  Thouas,  the  son  of  a  small  tradesman,  who,  through  the  influence  of  lord 
Moira,  afterwards  became  a  barrack -master  in  the  army,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  May 
38,  1779.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  at  a  school  in  whlcli  Sheridan  had  formerly 
been  a  pupil.  In  1793  be  was  sent  to  the  Dublin  university,  where  he  ultimately  took 
the  decree  of  b.a.  Before  entering  the  university  he  had  written  verses  for  a  Dublin 
mu^aune;  and  while  there  he  translated  the  Odes  of  Anacreon,  in  the  hope  of  obtuning 
a  clasrical  premium,  in  which,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  In  Dublin  be  acqnired 
Italian  and  French,  and  being  foml  of  music,  he  learned  to  play  on  the  piano— an 
accomplishment  which  was  of  service  to  him  in  his  future  career. 

In  1798,  with  his  translation  of  Anacreon  in  his  pocket,  he  came  to  Iiondon  to  study 
law,  and  entered  himself  In  the  Middle  Temple.    In  1600  he  published  his  translations, 
dedicated  to  George  IV.,  then  prince  of  Wales.    In  1803  he  produced  his  Poetiasl  Work* 
lAs  LbOa  Thama*  Little—*,  volume  of  sweet  but  licentious  verse,  -which  was  a  good  deal 
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blamed,  and  very  widely  read.  In  1^,  through  the  Infiuence  of  lord  Moira,  ha  WM 
appoiDted  to  a  govemmeDt  post  at  Bermuda.  He  arrived  there  in  Jan.,  1804;  but 
findiog  his  ^tiialluQ  disagreeable,  he  committed  his  duties  iototlie  haods  of  adeputy.  and 
travel«l  in  America  previous  to  his  return  to  Eugland.  His  trausatlantic  experieoce 
seems  to  have  cured  iiim  of  the  democratic  ideas  which  be  had  Imbibed  in  Dublin.  Oa 
his  return  to  EngUnd,  he  publulied  Odes  and  ^pttttet,  tor  which  he  was  sharply  taken  to 
task  in  the  JBkiinburffh  SevietB.  A  duel  between  himself  and  Jeffrey  was  the  consequeDce— 
over  which  Byroii  made  so  much  mirth— and  which  resulted  in  the  combatants  becoming 
the  most  excellent  friends.  In  1807  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Power  to  produce  the 
Irish  Melodies,  and  on  tliis  work  he  was  engnged  at  intervals  up  till  1884.  In  1811 
he  married,  and  sliortly  after  lie  went  to  reside  in  Derbyshire,  where  in  1818  he  produced 
The  Tmpenny  Pott-bag,  full  of  brilliant  fancy — in  which  the  tropes  not  only  glittered 
but  stung. 

As  up  to  this  time  he  had  produced  nothing  but  fugiUre  pieces  he  became  anxious 
to  emulate  his  brethren,  who  wrote  long  poems,  uid  published  In  quartos.  He  fixed  on 
an  oriental  subject,  and  the  Uessra.  Longman  agreed  to  purchase  the  poem  for  8.000 
guineas.  In  1817  the  long-expected  LaUa  jRookh  appeared— brilllaot  as  a  flre-fly,  and  tbo 
whole  English  world  applauded.  After  the  puUIication  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
wrote  Tfta  Fudge  Family,  wliich  appeared  in  1818.  At  this  time  he  leameid  that  liis 
deputy  in  Bermuda  had  misconducted  himself,  and  that  he  had  become  liable  for  s  lar«e 
sums,  widch  was  afterwards,  however,  considerably  reduced.  Lord  Lansdowne  paul  the 
claim,  and  Moore  repaid  Ms  lordship  afterwards. 

In  1819  Moore  went  to  Paris  with  lord  John  Buasell,  and  extended  his  tour  to  Italy, 
and  saw  lord  Byron  at  Veaictf.  He  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  brought  his  family,  and 
fixed  his  residence  till  18^.  Here  he  wrote  Tlie  Lovet  of  tha  Aiwek,  which  appeared 
in  1828,  and  The  Epicurean,  a  prose  romance,  which  was  not  published  till  1827.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Sloperton  cottage,  near  Bowood,  and  laaoed 
the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Sock  in  1824,  and  the  Life  of  Sieridan  in  1825. 

Byron  had  handed  over  to  Moore,  for  liis  own  especial  benefit,  a  manuscript  anto- 
biography,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  not  see  the  light  till  after  its  author^  death. 
Byron  died  in  1834,  and  as,  at  the  request  of  his  lordship  s  relatives,  the  manoscript  iraa 
destroyed,  Moore  then  entered  into  arroo^ments  with  Murray  to  produce  a  life  of  the 
deceased  poet.  The  L^e  of  Lard  Birron  was  published  in  1880,  in  two  volumes.  Kext 
year  he  publi^ed  the  Life  of  Lord  sCdieard  Fitzgerald.  His  lost  important  work  was  a 
MiUory  of  Ireland,  published  in  Lardner'a  CyeUtpcedia.  A  pension  of  £800  per  annum 
was  conferred  ou  him  in  1885.  In  1841  be  brought  out  an  edition  of  his  entue  poetical 
works.  For  the  three  years  preceding  his  dcat^  he  was  afflicted  with  softenloff  of  Uie 
bndn.  He  died  Feb.  26.  1852.  His  friend,  lord  John  Buasell,  published  his  Mmtoin, 
Journal,  and  OorrupoTuience,  Id  8  vols,  (1852-^). 

Despite  his  popularity  during  his  lifetime,  Aloore  can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  rank  of 
great  poets.  His  muse  Is  a  spanned  dancing-girl— light,  airy,  graceful,  but  nothing 
more.  His  most  ambitious  work,  I7ie  Lowe  of  t?ie  Angmi,  is  far  beneath  the  Hiltooic*  or 
even  the  Byronic  standard.  LaUa  Bookh  is  brilliant,  but  fatiguing.  He  is  most  sue- 
cessful  in  polislicd  satire  and  the  lighter  seotinieott;  and  his  reputatliHi  will  ultimately 
rest  on  T/ie  Tmpenny  Post-bag  and  the  Irish  Mdodiet. 

MOORE,  WiLUAK,  b.  Pean.,  in  the  18th  «.;  fathered  the  mardhkneas  de  Ibrtx^ 
He  was  president  of  tlie  state  exeoaUve  conndl  for  two  years,  from  1781,  and  long  a 
mercliant  in  Philadelphia. 

MOORE.  Zephaniah  Swift,  d.d.,  1770-1822;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
college  in  1778;  was  pastor  of  tlic  Congregatiooal  church  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  in  1798; 
elected  professor  of  languages  in  Dartenouth  ooUege  in  1811;  president  of  WUtiuns 
college  in  1815,  and  of  Amherst  in  1621,  He  was  espedallT  intercMed  in  natural  scaence. 
He  published  An  OraHon  at  Woreeattrj  An  Addreat  to  n«  PabHo  iit  mptet  tQ  AmkenI 
OoU^;  and  two  occaskuial  StrmoM. 

UOOVSOWhf'BxD  QnQvm,  or.  in  books  of  natural  histoir,  Red  PrABMroAir  or  Bhowv 
pTAKHiaAH  {LagopuB  Beotieutjf  a  bird  i>eculiar  to  the  Britian  islands,  and  affording  more 
amusement  to  sportsmen  than  any  other  Icind  of  feathered  game  In  Britain.  It  is  the 
bird  generally  known  in  Britain  by  the  name  grouse,  although  not  a  true  species  <^ 
grouse,  but  rHther  of  ptarmigan  to. v.).  The  toes  are  completely  feathered,  as  welt  as 
Uie  legs;  the  bill  is  very  short,  and  its  Xasa  much  concealed  by  feathers.  The  length  of 
the  moorfowl  is  about  16  in.,  of  which  about  4  in.  belong  to  the  tail.  The  tall  is  nearly 
square.  The  wings  are  short  The  plumage  Is  of  a  deep  eheBttiut.brawn  eolw.  m«4ced 
on  the  back  and  wing-coverte  with  black  spots,  and  on  tlie  under  parts  with  widalattag 
black  lines;  the  four  middle  t^l-feathers  are  ntso  marked  with  transverse  Uack  lines. 
Above  the  eyes  is  a'  naked  space  {the  cere),  of  a  bright  scarlet  color.  The  moorfowl  is 
plentiful  in  the  moors  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  Wales,  the  north  of  England,  and 
Ireland.  It  feeds  on  the  tender  tops  of  heath,  crowberries,  bilberries,  etc. :  and  not 
unfrequently  visits  the  fields  of  oats  and  other  grain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moors,  par- 
ticularly when  the  stocks  remain  long  in  the  field  in  late  and  rainy  harvests.  The  moor- 
fowl  is  not  polygamous,  and  pairs  in  spring,  when  the  plumage—particularly  of  the 
male— assumes  a  lightw^  and  reader  ttnt  llie  female  lays  mm  eight  to  fifteen  c^s.  The 
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neat  is  on  the  ground,  often  under  shelter  of  a  tuft  of  heath.  The  young  run  about 
very  soon  after  they  nro  hatched.  "Qrouse"  remain  Id  ottwys  (broods)  from  tlic  time 
thev  are  Imtclicd  till  late  io  the  autumn,  after  which  they  "  pacic  "  or  assemble  in  Inrgc 
bodies.  A  cream-colored  varictv  of  moorfowl  is  sometimes  found  In  the  north  of  £ng 
land.  The  moorfowl  is  easily  domesticated,  and  breeds  readily  in  an  aviary,  if  supplied 
with  heath  for  food. 

XOOBHEV.   See  Oaxuhvle. 

XOOBIKQ'  (allied  probably  to  Dutch  marren,  to  delay,  fasten:  "Eng.  marUne,  for 
fastening  the  sail  to  the  bolt-rope;  Lat  mora,  delay),  a  fastening  to  retain  a  ship  in  a 
l^ven  position.  This  may  be  eitlier  by  her  own  anchors,  or  (which  is  the  more  common 
meaning  of  the  term)  by  fiiced  and  permanent  buoy,  which,  on  its  part,  is  anchored  to 
tlie  bottom.  .  A  cbain-mooring  is  where  a  strong  chain  is  stretclied  for  some  distance  on 
tlie  bottom,  being  securely  anchored  or  otherwise  made  fast  at  each  end,  and  perhaps  in 
iiitennediate  places.  Numerous  buoys  are  tlien  floated  from  it,  and  it  becomes  tlie 
niooring-grou  lid  for  many  vessels.  Cauiin-moorings  are  frequent  in  ail  large  harbors 
"ttiiere  comparatively  small  vessels  require  to  ride. 

XOOAISH  AKCHITECTVBE.    See  Asabian  AKCHiTBCTtntB. 

HOOKS  (Lai.  fnauri,  meaning  dork;  Spanish,  fnoro$)  are  a  people  who  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  of  Barl>ary.  Tlieir  appearance  indicates  their  origin,  wliicb 
is  a  mixture  of  the  Mauri  (from  whom  they  derive  their  name),  Numidians,  Phenicians, 
Romans,  and  Arabs,  who  have  successively  held  possession  of  the  country.  In  conae- 
qucBCe,  they  are  found  to  vary  constderably  in  appeuvuce  and  character  in  different 
|>urt9  of  Barbary,  but  all  show  more  or  less  strongly  the  symptoms  of  a  considerable 
infusion  of  Arabian  blond.  They  are  a  well-fonnea  race,  witJi  flne  oriental  features, 
and  a  mild  and  melancholy  expression  of  countenance.  They  are  more  friendly  and 
sociable  than  the  Bedouins  and  Berbers,  wlio  inhabit  the  deserts  and  mountains;  but  are 
inferior  to  them  in  mental  ability,  liesides  being  voluptuous  and  cruel.  They  con- 
stitute, generally  speaking,  the  tradesmen,  artizans,  merchants,  and  agriculturalists  of 
Barbanr;  but  a  considerable  number  lead  a  pastoral  life.  The  dress  of  the  Moors  con- 
HistB  of  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  five  ella  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  In  breadth,  called  a 
"haJque,  which  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  round  the  body;  it  also 
serves  as  a  covering  by  niglit.  This,  when  supplemented  by  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  red 
cup.  and  a  hood,  constitutes  the  sole  habiliment  of  the  people  generally.  In  the  towni^ 
tbo  "caflan"  is  generally  worn  over  the  haique.  The  Moors  employ  the  Arabic  language, 
but  with  many  corruptions  and  deviations  from  the  original,  and  these  appear  to  increase 
toward  the  west. 

As  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spun  invaded  that  countrr  from  Africa,  where  they  had 
largely  recruited  their  forces,  they  were  naturally  enough  called  Moors,  and  in  Spanish 
history  the  terms  Moors,  Saracens,  and  Arabs  are  synonvmous.  From  this  mixed 
Moorish- Arab  race  spning  the  Moriaeoes,  who  were  permittra  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
to  remain  in  Spain  after  the  expulsion  of  their  countrymen,  on  condition  of  tlieir 
embracing  Christianity.  A  cruel  persecution,  which  was  originated  by  Philip  II.,  drove 
tliem  to  rebellion  (lS6'7-70),  and  in  1571  many  emigrated  to  Africa;  those  who  n-mained 
bcioir,  to  Uie  numljerof  SOO.OOO.  expelled  in  ISIO  by  Philip  III. 

The  Moors  Urst  appear  In  modem  histoiy  as  Uie  allies  of  the  Vandals  in  their  invasion 
of  Africa,  and  were  continually  relwlling  against  the  Byzantine  emperor.   They  were 


they  were  summoned  by  Die  latter  into  Spain,  to  aid  in  stemming  the  tide  of  Christian 
conijuest:  and  iifterfaithfully  supporting  the  Arab  calif  of  Cordova,  etc.,  ti  hisdominions 
foil  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  they  retired  in  1288  to  Granada,  where 
they  founded  their  kingdom.  The  kings  of  Granada  carried  on  a  vigorous,  and,  at  the 
name  time,  chivalrous  warfare  with  the  kings  of  Castile;  but  at  length,  weakened  by 
internal  discord,  were  compelled  to  succumb  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1492.  The 
Moni^,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  them  who  refused  to  adopt  Christianity,  wem  then 
e:qTeIled  from  Spain,  ana,  in  revenge,  founded  In  1618  the  piratical  slates  of  h  'gicis  and 
Tunis.  Their  subsequent  history  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  Algiers^  Tunis,  and 
Morocco. 

M0ORSHEDABAT>',  a  city  in  Hindustan,  in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  in  th« 
proviuceof  Bengal,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  capital;  124  m.  n.  of  Calcutta;  pop. 
46.183,  Its  name  originally  was  Muksoosabad.  Including  Cossimbazar  It  extends  8  m. 
on  Iwlh  sides  of  Bhagiratty'or  Cossimbazar  river,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  city  was 
never  fortifled  except  by  an  occasional  rampart  during  the  Mahratta  invasion  in  1743. 
The  streets  arc  so  narrow  as  to  be  impassable  for  European  carriages.  The  buildings 
are  generally  of  mud.  Most  of  them  are  of  one  story,  witn  tiled  roo».  Even  the  palace 
of  the  nawaub  is  hardly  noticeable.  A  long,  narrow,  winding  street  runs  from  the 
niaiket,  containing  poor  huts,  and  this  is  intersected  by  other  streets  still  narrowrr  and 
very  unpleasant.  On  account  of  defective  drainage  the  place  is  very  unbealtliy,  and  in 
1814  many  Europeans  suJTered  in  the  general  mortality.  It  has  an  extensive  inland 
traffic,  and  the  river  is  constantly  covered  with  boats.  The  staple  products  arc  silk  and 
Indigo.   The  town  is  favorably  utuated  for  commerce.   A  Moliammedan  college,  railed 
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Nizamat  college,  wns  foonded  here  several  yearn  n^o,  to  irliich  an  English  ivofessonhlp 
was  attached.    In  1757  Calcutta  became  the  capital  of  Bengal 

XOOXtnc  (Cattiaritu  Bmtuttii),  ft  recratly  discovered  bird  of  tbe  same  gcDXisivith  the 
Ca8SOwai7(q.v.),  of  which  it  was  at  flrat  tegarded  as  a  mere  variety,  a  native  of  the  ielaod 
of  New  Britain.  It  is  about  5  ft.  in  foil  height,  8  ft.  to  tlie  top  of  the  IhicIl,  is  of  a  red- 
dish color,  mixed  with  black,  and  has  a  horny  plate  instead  of  a  helmel-like  protubemoce 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  claw  of  the  Inner  toe  of  eacl)  foot  is  very  long.  It  becomes 
extremely  tame  and  familiar  in  captivity;  may  be  fed  on  potatoes,  maize,  or  any  similar 
food;  and  is  apt  to  prove  troublesome  awallowing  anything,  however  indigestible, 
that  may  come  la  its  way. 

KOOSE.  SeeSLE. 

MOOSEHDAD  LAKE,  the  largest  lake  in  Hidne,  from  wtiich  tbe  Kennebec  river 
takes  its  rise.  It  lies  on  the  borders  of  Somerset  and  Pisctitaquis  counties,  about  75  m. 
n.  by  e.  of  Augusta;  is  86  ra.  in  length,  from  8  to  10  in  width;  iind  is  surrounded  by  u 
thickly  wooded  country  that  is  sparsely  inhaUted.  The  forests  alionnd  in  game,  includ- 
ing the  deer  and  caribou;  and  the  lake,  with  the  neighboring  re^on,  is  mucli  frequented 
by  sportsmen.  In  the  winter  fho  lumbermeD  of  the  Kennebec  cut  much  of  their  timb« 
near  Itsbai^ 

MOOSH,  a  t.  of  Arfatic  TurkCT-,  capital  of  a  smoll  pashalic  of  the  seme  name;  penu- 
lation  estimated  at  6,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  tlie  8i<lcs  and  summit  of  a  conical 
hill  near  the  Hurad  Ciial.  or  eastern  arm  of  Ihe  Eiiplirates,  75  m.  s.e.  of  Erzeroum.  The 
plain  in  which  it  stands  is  about  40  m.  In  leogtli  nnd  I'i  or  14  m.  in  bieadth,  and  is  w^ell- 
watered.  The  climate  is  variable.  It  contains  100  villages,  and  produces  grain,  tobacco, 
and  wine  of  good  quality.  The  town  presents  a  poor  appotimuce.  It  is  inhnl>tted  by 
Turks  and  Armenians,  toe  latter,  having  the  trade  of  the  place,  are  wealthy,  and  pay  an 
anniml  tribute  of  £3.000,  from  which  the  Turks  are  exempt.  Tliero  are  7  mosques,  4 
churches,  and  several  large,  well-fumlslied  bazaars.  Coarse  cotton  cloUi '»  manufactured 
here.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  tobacco  and  cattle.  But  a  small  quantity  of 
European  manufactures  Is  imported. 

KO<lirE  GITA,  a  t.  of  Peru,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  88  m.  n.w.  of 
Tncna,  on  tlie  great  route  w.  of  the  Cordilleras.  In  the  province  nre  many  large  vine- 
yards, which  produce  great  quantities  of  wine  nnd  brandy.   Pop.  9,000. 

MOQUIS,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  in  n.w.  Arizona,  on  the  Little  Colo- 
rado and  San  Juan  rivers.  They  are  known  as  far  liack  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  c. 
when  they  were  visited  by  the  Europeans,  and  received  from  them  ccrtaiQ  domestic  ani- 
mals, incfudiug  sheep,  the  breed  of  which  they  continue  to  bold.  Missiiontiries  were  sent 
among  them  by  the  fVanciscuns,  but  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  17tli  c  there  was  a  general 
rising  of  the  Moc|uiB,  when  the  missionaries  were  extermiaaieil  An  attempt  in  VtfSS,  on 
the  part  of  tbe  viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  tiubdue  this  tribe,  was  unsuccessful;  but  25  years 
later  a  new  Franciscan  mission  had  been  effectual  in  making  converus  arnon^;  them. 
Since  that  time  they  became  peaceable,  only  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  Apncucs  and 
>fuTajoes,  who  became  their  bitter  foes,  and  have  harassed  tlicm  greatly.  Tliey  arc 
agricultural;  are  divided  into  0  subdivisions,  or  families;  and  dwell  in  villages  of  liouses 
built  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  At  the  time  when  the  Unlteil 
States  government  first  took  them  in  charge  the  Moquls  were  estimntcd  to  number  8,000: 
but  in  1855  tbey  were  severely  afflicted  by  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  and  their  numbers 
much  reduced;  and,  again,  tiiey  suffered  from  famine  In  1866.  Tlieir  number  in  1873 
was  reported  at  1668.  They  are  not  Intemperate,  and  their  women  are  uoied  for 
chastity. 

VORA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  leffHminoam,  sub-order  catnlpiruea,  con- 
taining only  one  knows  species,  M.  excdaa,  discovered  by  sir  R.  Schomburgk.  and 
described  by  him  as  the  most  majestic  tree  of  Guiana.  Tlie  timber  is  said  to  he  equal 
to  oak  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  already  aconriderable  article  of  commerce,  under 
the  name  of  mora  mood.    It  Is  darker  than  mahogany.   It  is  valued  for  ship-building. 

KO'KA  (Lat.)  la  a  word  often  used  in  Scotch  law  to  denote  delay  caused  lij  negligence. 
In  England  and  Ireland  the  corresponding  word  is  laches  (q.v.). 

HORA,  a  ca  in  n.e.  New  Mexico,  adjoining  Texas;  5,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  8,056 — 
7,775  of  American  birth.  Tbe  surface,  especi^iy  In  the  w.  portions,  is  monntainous. 
Intersected  in  the  w.  by  a  ridge  from  Uie  Kocky  mountains.  Most  of  the  county  is  a 
wide,  treeless  plain.  The  Canadian  river  and  Mora,  creek  flow  through  it.  The  prin- 
cipal productions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  wool.  There  are  manu^tories 
of  floor  and  wool.    Co.  seat.  Mora. 

HOBA'CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  or,  according  to  many  botanists,  a 
sub-order  oi  uHieece  (q.v.).  The  moraceas  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  rough  leaves  and 
sometimes  with  climbing  stems;  they  have  a  milky  juice;  the  flowers  are  very  small :  the 
fruits  of  manv  flowers  are  often  inclosed  in  a  succulent  receptacle,  or  tbe  calyx  bec<mi- 
ing  fleshy,  all  the  fruits  of  a  head  or  spike  become  combined  into  one.  There  are 
about  200  knoTn  species,  naUves  of  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  Some  are  vala- 
able  for  their  fruit,  some  for  the  caoutchouc  obtained  twoi  their  n^^y  juice,  and  dif- 
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ferent  parte  of  others  are  applied  to  varioas  uses.  Amntg  tbe  apedes  are  figs,  mulber- 
ries, Osuge  otaage,  fustic,  and  oonmQrerra. 

XOKAOABAD',  a  t.  of  Britisli  India,  cnpltd  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  is  dtnated 
on  a  slightly  elevated  rid^  between  the  liamgunga  and  tbe  Ganges,  90  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Dt'Ibl.  There  is  a  large  jail,  CHpable  of  holdiug  1800.  for  native  coiivictB.  West  of  the 
towQ,  and  separated  from  it  by  tbe  jail,  ore  tbe  cantonments  for  tbe  troops,  agreeably 
situuted  amid  luzuriiiat  trees;  the  chief  duty  of  tbe  troops  Is  to  guard  the  oonvicts. 
Pop.  (at  census  of  N.  W.  Provinces,  1872)  fl2,417. 

mfZAUnt',  The  masses  of  rock  which,  by  ntmospheric  action,  are  separated  from 
the  mountains  bounding  the  valleys  along  which  glaciers  flow,  find  a  temporary  rest- 
ing-place ou  tbe  surface  of  the  ice,  at  the  margin  of  the  glacier,  and  are  carried  along 
with  it,  but  so  alowlv  that  they  form  a  continuous  line  along  each  margin.  These  lines 
of  debris  are  caUed  IstenU  morainet.  When  two  glaciers  unite,  the  two  inner  moraines 
unite  also,  and  form  one  lai^  tndl  in  tbe  middle  of  the  trunk  glacier,  and  this  is  called 
a  auidfal  BtmUne.  A  large  portion  of  these  rocky  fragments  at  length  reaches  the  end 
of  the  Raider,  and  here  the  melting  ice  leaves  it  as  a  huge  mound,  which  is  known  as  a 
terminal  moraiKA.   See  Gi^cikk. 

MORALES,  Ldib  db,  1S09-88;  b.  Spain;  studied  the  works  of  the  Spanish  masters, 
and  was  called  M  Divino,  "  the  divine,"  from  Ms  preference  for  sacred  subjects.  His 
Saviors  and  Magdalenes  are  exact  representations  oe  suffering  borne  with  meekness.  His 
best  work  is  the  "  St.  Verenica"  in  the  church  of  the  Barefooted  Trinitarians  in  Uadrid. 

X0KAXITIE8.  See  Mtbtkribb. 

XOBAL&   See  Enncs. 

MOHAK,  BENJAxm,  b.  Penn.,  1820;  at  first  a  printer  in  Philadelphiv  He  made  a 
tour  of  £ng]nnd,  on  foot,  in  1850,  publishing  an  account  of  it  in  1858,  under  the  title  of 
T/ie  F/xitjxitJi  and  the  Eiffhieap.  In  1854  he  became  private  secretary  to  James  Buch- 
anan, tlien  American  minister  to  England.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  tlie 
Aiiiericaii  legation  in  London,  where  he  remained  till  1874^  wlwn  he  became  minister  to 
Portugal,  wbicb  post  he  still  retains  (1881). 

MOHAN,  Edward,  b.  Lancashire,  Eng.,  1829;  removed  with  his  parents  while 
young  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  pupil  there  of  James  Hamilton,  a  well-known 
marine  painter.  His  work  carlT  indicated  much  aptitude  for  this  class  of  subjects,  and 
bis  pcuntings  were  of  a  good  oraer  of  merit  from  tbe  first.  He  went  to  London  in  IBBH, 
remained  abroad  long  enough  to  proOt  by  the  study  of  the  great  marine  painters  of  Eng> 
land  and  the  continent,  and  returned  to  reside  in  New  York  in  1869.  His  works  have 
found  steady  sale,  and  have  frequently  been  tlie  originals  for  engravings.  Among  tbem 
are  "Outwiird  Bound,"  "Lancb  of  the  Life-Boat,"  "The  Burning  Yacht,"  "Minot 
Ledee  Light,"  "  Tlie  Coming  8iorm  in  New  York  Bay,"  '*  Solitude,"  and  "Dream  Life." 
Hr.  ]Komn  is  careful  In  tlie  finish  of  his  pictures,  and  has  confined  Ids  brush  dmost 
exclusively  to  marine  subjects.  He  is  an  associate  of  the  national  academy  of  N.  Y., 
where  he  now  resides,  and  a  member  of  the  society  of  American  artists. 

KORAN,  Peter,  b.  Lancnshire,  Eng.,  1842;  brought  by  his  parents  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  educated,  nud  then  put  with  a  Hthograplier  to  learn  his  art.  He  did  not 
like  it;  and  deserted  it  for  tbe  studios  of  his  elder  brothers,  where  he  found  his  vocation 
in  a  field  slightly  different  from  theirs  and  yet  allied.    His  taste  led  him  to  pastoral  and 

Suiet  scenes  in  country  life,  and  especially  to  animal  painting,  though  he  nns  not  con- 
nud  himself  to  slill-life  pictures.  "Twilight,"  "Tbe  Return  of  the  Herd."  "The 
Thunderstorm,"  "Fog  on  n  Sea-Shore,"  and  "Settled  Rain,"  are  the  names  of  a  few  of 
the  paintings  which  have  given  him  celebrity,  and  indicate  his  appreciation  of  the  poetic 
aspects  of  stilt-life  in  nature.  The  "  Retnni  of  the  Herd*'  receiTed  a  medal  at  the  cen- 
tennial exhibition, 

MORAN.  TnoUAB,  b.  in  Lancashire,  Eng.,  1887.  When  seven  years  old  his  family 
came  to  Philadelphia,  whore  Thomas  was  educated  In  the  city  schools,  and  then  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  Bcaltcrgood,  an  engraver.  During  this  apprenticeship  he  devoted  all  his 
spare  time  by  day  to  painting  in  water  colors  and  the  study  of  painting,  and  his  evenings 
to  drawing.  His  success  was  immediate:  his  water-color  paintings  sold  quickly  at  good 
prices.  When  master  of  water-colors,  nnd  studying  from  nature,  fie  perceived  the  greater 
range  of  oil  painting,  and  at  23  years  of  age  turned  his  attention  to  that  depariment. 
When  25  he  visited  England.  In  1866  he  again  went  to  Europe,  visited  Englud, 
Pmnce,  and  Italy,  and  remained  aevernl  years  for  work.  He  returned  In  1871  and 
joined  prof.  Hayden's  party  of  exploration  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  river, 
where  he  made  the  sketches  from  which  he  produced  the  picture  of  the  "  Grand  Cafion 
nf  the  Yellowstone,"  purchased  by  congress,  and  now  filling  a  pane!  in  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  The  following  year  he  visited  the  Yosemite  and  tbe  Sierras  of  California 
and  Nevada.  In  1873  he  joined  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition,  conducted  by  maj.  J. 
W.  Powell,  which  surveyed  the  wonderful  canyons  of  the  Colorado  river  in  Colorado 
and  Utah,  and  on  his  return  completed  a  picture  of  "  The  Chasm  of  the  Colorado," 
which  was  purdused  1^  congress  as  a  companion  to  the  Yellowstime  picture.  The 
ndknrlng  ywr  tae  Tinted  the  mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Colorado^  andTon^ds  r^om 
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to  New  York,  where  he  has  made  his  residence,  he  finished  a  picture  of  that  mountain, 
wbicli  mnks  as  one  of  liis  gmnd  works.  Tlieso  are  a  few  of  Mr,  Moran's  large  works. 
Of  smaller  pieces  be  has  been  a  prolific  worker  in  every  department  of  landscaj.^  art. 
Among  tliese  are:  "The  Lost  Arrow,"  "The  Ripening  of  the  Leaf,"  " Dn-amland." 
"The  Groves  were  God's  First  Temples,"  "The  Pictured  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior.' 
"The  Couomao^h  in  Autumn,"  "The  First  Ship,"  "The  Flight  into  Egypl,*  -Tlie 
Reinerse  of  Cam,"  "The  Children  of  the  Mountain,"  "The  Track  of  me  Storm," 
"  Ponce  de  Leon  in  Florida,"  "  New  York  from  Communinaw,"  and  "  After  a  'fti.iw." 
It  is  to  Mr.  Monm's  skilled  pencil  tliat  the  world  is  indebtea  for  the  superb  illustratiroii 
on  wood  that  adorn  the  reports  of  both  Hayden's  and  Powell's  exploratiooB  aqd  tbe 
most  spirited  recent  engravings  of  Rocky  mountain  scenerv.  "The  Wonders  of  the 
Yetlowatotie,"  which  have  been  illustiuted  in  cliromo  by  L.  I'rang  ft  Co.,  are  tnxn  bis 
'water-color  sketches.  Mr.  Mfnvn's  style  is  marked  ndtuer  br  over^care  nor  bj  carelej* 
nesB  of  finish.  In  the  "  After  a  Thaw,"  a  locomotive  on  the  fludied  flats  of  Kew  Jeney, 
ceen  through  a  spring  mist,  becomes  a  picture  of  poetic  beauty. 

XOKA'VO,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cosenza,  built  on  a  hill  in  a 
wild  and  nii^'ged  ueighltorliood,  85  m.  n.n.w.  of  Coseuza.  Pop.  8,850.  It  has  good 
manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  fabrics. 

XOBAT  (Lat.  iforatum,  Oct.  Murfen).  a  t.  of,  '71,  3,328  inhnbitanlB,  in  the  canton  of 
Freiburg,  Switzerland,  on  the  hike  of  Morat.  about  12  m,  from  Bern,  famous  for  thr 
victory  of  the  Swiss  and  their  allies  over  Charles  the  bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  Jnne  31 
The  duke,  ejuLspenited  by  his  defeat  at  Grandson  in  Slarch,  appeared' before  ih-* 
gatesof  Morat  with 40,000  men.  Tlic  Swiss  were  aided  by  Strasbur^,  Basel.  Colmar.  ami 
other  Rhenish  cities,  and  by  duke  RenS  of  Lorraine,  wli'nm  the  duke  of  Burgundy  IimI 
driven  from  Iiis  possessions;  but  the  superiority  of  numbers  was  greall;^  on  the  side  of 
tbe  d\ike  of  Buigiiudy.  The  assault  of  the  Swiss,  however,  was  very  impeitfpus.  and 
tlieir  victory  complete;  the  duke's  camp  fell  into  their  hands,  and  he  uimsclf  mly 
escaped  by  tbe  swiftness  of  bis  horse. 

MORATA.  Oltmpia  Folvia.  1526-55;  b.  Ferrara;  was  carefully  educated,  and 
1>ecame  an  accomplished  classical  scholar.  She  is  said  to  have  given  lectures  on  clac«; 
cal  subjects  at  Fcrmra  in  her  16th  year.  She  afterward  rnarned  a  GcnnaD  physician 
named  'Andreas  Grunthlcr.  and  was  converted  to  Protestantism.  In  16SS  mar^ve 
Allien  of  Brandenburg  pillaged  Schweinfurt,  where  she  was  living,  and  »he  lost  her 
library,  and  wna  forced  to  take  refuee  in  Hammelburg.  Grunthler  was  prefcnily 
appointed  a  professor  at  Hddelbcis,  where  went  to  reside.  She  published  many 
l)ocms,  written  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

KOSATIN,  Leaitoro  Fernandez  de,'  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  that  Spain  has 
produced  in  recent  times,  was  b.  at  Madrid  Mar.  10,  1760.  His  iRthcr,  NicblRs  Fer- 
nandez de  Moratin,  was  also  a  poet  of  some  eminence,  but  having  found  thqt  literaiy 
labors  afforded  a  precarious  support,  he  wislicd  his  son  to  Icnm  tbe  trade  of  a  jewt'ler. 
by  which,  after  his  father's  death,  he,  in  fact,  for  some  time  supporicd  him^qlf  and  his 
mother.  In  ITSO  appeared  his  first  and  best  comedy.  iiS  Vi^  y  la  Atno;  it  was  followed 
by  La  Comedia  nvova  El  Baron,  La  Mogigaia,  and  iSW  de  lat  ifHUtt.  Prince  Godoy  cod- 
ferred  several  ecclesiastical  benefices  upon  him,  though  the  inquisition  set  its  evil  eye 
upon  the  poet  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  him  chief  royal  librarian;  and  after  1814  be 
took  refuge  In  Paris.  His  last  work  was  the  Origcnet  del  Teatro  StpaRol.  He  died  in 
Paris  June  21, 18S8. 

•MORATIN,  NtcoLAB  Febvakdsz  dk,  1787-80;  b.  Madrid;  a  friend  of  Montiano.  ibe 
■restorer  of  clasdcal  tragedy  in  Spain.  Following  the  example  of  Montiano  and  Luzus. 
he  attempted  to  reform  the  drama,  and  to  purge  it  of  romanticism.  In  1762  he  put>- 
lished  three  discourses  against  tbe  older  drama,  under  the  title  of  Desengafiot  at  Ttatrv 
Bapaliol.  In  these  discourses  he  bitterly  attacked  tlie  old  characteristic  AutM  Saeramev- 
talee,  which  were  suppressed  by  the  government  in  1765.  In  tbe  pnme  year  that  the  dis- 
courses appeared  he  wrote  a  comedy.  La  PvntimHra,  in  the  French  manner:  neithcrlhi^ 
nor  his  tredi^v  Laereeia,  was  represented,  on  account  of  the  strong  prejudice  then  pre- 
vailing in  Spain  agtdnst  French  Innovations.  In  1770  he  succeeded  in  hai-ing  his 
tragedy  of  Hormstinda  produced  on  tbe  stage,  and  it  was  favorably  received.  Rewrote 
but  one  more  tragedy,  Gutman  el  Buene,  which  was  never  performed.  Before  this,  he 
had  turned  bis  talents  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  to  do  his  best  work,  and  had 
publislied,  in  1764.  a  collection  of  verses  called  El  Poita.  This  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  Diana,  a  didactic  poem  on  the  chase.  His  most  important  work,  a  historical 
epic  called  Lat  Ifdmea  de  OorUt  Dettruidat,  appeared  the  same  year.  Moratin  at  first 
practiced  law,  but  was  afterward  made  professor  of  poetr>'  in  the  imperial  college  at 
Madrid.  He  formed  a  club,  which  met  at  Madrid  and  considered  the  productions  of 
contemporaiT  literature.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  chief  scholars  and  autkots 
of  Spain.— tiadahalso,  Ayala.  Montiano,  the  botaniat  Ortega,  and  Fajardo,  tbe  transhlnr 
of  Buffon.   His  poathumous  wivks  were  published  by  bis  son  Leandro.  in  18S1. 

XOUTAf  the  cUef  river  of  Servia.  It  Is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  bead  ttreans 
—the  eastern  or  Bulgariao  Momva,  which  risea  in  the  mountains  to  tiie  a.  fif  the  new 
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soTillifm  frontier  of  Servia;  and  the  westem  or  Servian  Morava,  which  rises  on  the 
'tvc'stcrji  fffKitier.  The  united  Btream  flows  northward  to  the  Danube,  and  has  a  toial 
lent^th  of  about  180  miles. 

XO  BATA,  or,  more  properly,  Itlarch  (called  by  the  ancients  Maria),  a  river  of  Aus. 
tria,  liHs  its  origin  on  (he  southern  slope  of  the  Suioeeboiv,  ou  the  borders  of  Pnis^an' 
Silcida,  8.883  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  the  chief  river  of  Moravia,  to  which  it  ^ves  its 
mime,  and  flows  a.  througli  that  crown-laud,  receiving  on  the  right  the  Ttiaya,  and  falling 
iubt>  the  Danube,  8  m.  above  P^esbu^£^  In  its  lower  course,  it  forma  tlie  boundiiry 
bciweon  Lower  Austria  and  Huogaty.  Its  course  is  Z84  m.  in  length,  and  it  is  navigaUe 
fi-oin  QOding,  apwaid  of  00  m.  from  its  mouth. 

MOSATIA  (Qer.  MAhren),  a  crown-land  of  the  Austrian  empire,  situated  in  48°  40'  to 
60°  n.  Int.,  and  15°  5'  to  18°  45'  e.  long.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Silesia,  e.  by  Hungary  and  Glalicin,  s.  oy  the  duchy  of  Austria,  aud  w.  by  Bohemia. 
The  superfleia]  area  is  about  8,480  sq.m. ;  and  the  pop.  in  1870  was  3,017,974. 

Moravia  iii  inclosed  and  traversed  on  all  sides  by  mounliiins,  being  separated  from 
Silesia  by  the  range  of  the  Sudetes;  from  Bohemia,  by  the  Moravian  chain;  and  from 
Hungary,  by  the  Carpttfhian  mountains;  while  branches  of  these  various  chains  intersect 
the  whole  couDtry  except  in  the  s.,  where  the  land  consists  of  extensive  plains,  lying 
about  800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  numerous  small  rivers  of  the  interior  follow 
a  8.e.  direction,  and  fall  into  tlio  March  or  Morava,  from  which  the  country  derives  its 
name,  and  then  flow  toother  with  the  latter  into  tlie  Danube.  The  Oder,  and  its  afflu- 
ents tlie  Elsa  and  Oppii,  rise  among  the  mountains  on  the  n.e.,  from  whence  their  course 
is  soon  turned  directly  away  from  the  Moravian  territonr.  There  are  few  exteusive 
lakes,  but  numerous  ponds  and  small  streams,  which  abound  in  flsh.  The  more  elevateil 
mrts  of  the  conntiy  are  not  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  severe;  but  in  the  mountain  val- 
leys and  on  the  southern  plains  the  soil  is  remarkably  rich,  and  the  temperature  mure 
genial  than  in  other  European  countries  lying  in  the  same  parallel.  Moravia,  which  rauks 
as  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  has  half  of  its  area  in  arable  land.  It 
yields  fine  crops  of  grain,  and  among  the  other  natural  products  grown  for  exportation 
we  may  instance  hops,  mustard,  potatoes,  clovcE-seed,  beet-root;  and  in  the  s.,  maijse, 
grapes,  chestnuts,  and  many  other  of  the  less  hnnly  fruits  and  vegetables.  Tiic  breed- 
lag  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  making  of  cheese  from  sheep  s  milk.  consUtute  an 
important  branch  of  Industry;  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Hanna(a  plain  famous  for 
lis  fertility),  horses  are  bred  for  exportation.  Oeese  and  fowls  are  reared  iu  large  num- 
bers for  the  sake  of  their  feathers,  and  the  keeping  of  bees  is  conducted  with  great 
success.  The  mineral  products  include  iron,  alum,  saltpeter,  coal,  graphite,  welstones, 
sulphur,  vitriol,  pipe-clay,  marble,  and  topazes,  pimets,  and  other  precious  stones. 

Ind»t»(rn,  etc. — The  principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
thread,  which  now  enjoy  a  European  reputation,  i\ud  thme  for  cotton  goods  at  Sternberg. 
Moravia  has  long  been  noted  for  the  ezcelleoce  of  its  cloths,  fiaonels,  and  other  woolen 
fabrics,  and  for  its  leather  goods.  The  minerals  of  Moravia,  eapecially  coal  and  iron, 
are  important,  and  are  extensively  wronght.  Beet-sugar  is  liuf^ly  manufactured. 
BrtiQn  (q.v.),  the  capital,  is  the  chief  emporium  for  the  manufacturing  trade,  and  OlmUtz 
(q^v.)  the  principal  cattle-mart. 

The  educational  wants  of  the  province  are  provided  for  by  13  gymnasia  and  about 
1900  schools.  The  former  university  at  Olmtttz  is  now  represented  by  a  theological 
faculty,  and  a  large  technical  institute.  The  majority  of  the  people  belong  to  the 
church  of  Rome.   There  are  about  50,000  Protestants  and  40.000  Jews. 

In  regard  to  nationality,  the  population  may  be  divided  as  follows:  About  600,000 
Qermans,  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  Slavs,  and  50,000  belonging  to  other  races 
{including  Jews).  The  Slavs  of  Moravia  are  mostly  Czechs,  with  Poles  and  a  few  Croats. 
The  Czechs  are  inferior  in  all  respects  to  their  brethren  in  Bohemia.  The  MoEavian 
Poles,  although  inferior  to  tlie  Germans  as  regards  industry  and  cultivaUon^  are  a  phys- 
ically well  developed,  courageous,  and  enterprising  people. 

Huloi-y. — Moravia  was  anciently  occupied  by  the  Quadl,  who,  on  their  migration  in 
the  5th  c.  to  Oaul  and  Hiapania,  w'ere  replaced  first  by  the  Rugii,  next  by  the  H^ruliand 
LoDgobardi,  and  Anally  a  colony  «  Slavoniaas,  who.  on  thdr  settlement  in  the 
country,  took  the  name  of  Moravians,  from  the  river  Morava.  Oharleraagne,  who 
brought  the  people  under  nominal  subjection  after  they  bad  spread  themselves  over  a 
territory  greater  than  the  present  Moravia,  constrained  their  kin^,  Samoslav,  to  receive 
baptism;  but  Christianity  was  first  formally  established  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  c.  by 
Cyril,  who  must  i>e  regarded  as  the  true  apostle  of  tlie  land.  Moravia  was  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  German  empire  before  the  close  of  the  century;  but  in  1020  it  was  incorpo- 
ntte^  with  Bohemia,  after  having  for  a  time  been  a  pr^  to  the  incuirive  attacks  of  its 
Slavonic  and  Teutonic  neighboi-s.  At  the  close  of  the  13th  c.  Moravia  was  erected  into 
a  margraviate,  and  declared  a  fief  of  Bohemia,  to  be  held  from  the  crown  by  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  house.  On  the  death  of  Louis  II.  at  the  battle  of  Mohocz  in  15^, 
Moravia,  with  all  the  other  Bohemian  hinda,  fell  to  Austria,  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
«sistrng  compact  of  succession  Iwtween  the  royal  houses.  Since  then  it  has  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  empire,  and  in  18^  it  was  formally  separated  from  Bohemia,  and  declared 
a  diaUnct  produce  and  crown-land. 
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XOBAVIUra  (called  also  United  Brefltren,  Moravian  Brethren,  or  Bohemian  Brethren), 
a  religious  commuirity,  tracii^  its  origin  to  Uie  followtiia  of  Jolin  Huss,  who  were 
expelled  by  persecutioQ  from  Bohemia  aud  Moravia  iu  the  beginning  of  tbe  18th  c.,  aud 
of  whom  a  small  company,  consisting  at  fli-st  of  ouly  10  persons,  received  permission 
from  count  Zinzendorf  (q.v.),  iu  1722,  to  settle  on  Iiis  estate  of  Bertlictsdorf,  m  Suzouy. 
To  this  settlement  they  gave  the  name  of  Herrnhut,  whence  they  are  commonly  known 
iu  Germany  as  Ilembuters.  It  rapidly  increaseil,  not  ouly  by  the  accession  of  additional 
Bohemian  and  Moraviau  refugees,  but  alst>  of  other  Christiaiis,  who  were  attracted  by 
the  faith  and  piety  which  remarkably  prevailed  \a  it.  Zinzendorf  joined  the  little  hrolh- 
erliood,  devoted  his  whole  estate  to  tlio  propngation  of  Christianity,  ami  undertook  the 
work  of  the  ministty.  The  doclnues  which  they  received  beiu^  loose  of  the  Augsburg 
confession,  ft  was  proposed  that  Uiey  should  unite  ibemselves  with  ihe  Lutheni  church; 
but  a  difference  or  opinion  existing  on  tliis  point,  it  was  decided,  as  dilHcult  que^^'jous 
still  sometimes  are  among  the  Moravian,  by  an  iippeal  to  the  lot;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  Untied  Bret/iren,  or  Unitaa  Fratrum,  us  lliey  termed  themselves,  remained  a 
distinct  community,  and  adopted  an  orguniziitiou  of  their  own.  Till  Ziuzendorf's  death 
iu  1760,  he  was  really  tlicir  lender,  and  was  recognized  by  them  as  oi-dinariat.  After 
his  death,  their  organiztition  was  completed  by  syuwis  held  in  1764  and  176B. 

The  Moravians  are  recognized  by  the  state  in  Oernuiny,  as  Pioiestanta  attached  to 
the  Augsburg  confession.  They  have  no  symbolical  books  of  flieir  own,  altlwugli  tbcy 
drew  up  a  simple  and  brief  confesdon  of  their  faitU  in  1727,  uud  a  brief  statemeut  of 
principles  was  emitted  by  a  synod  held  In  1775. 

Tbe  Moravians  profess  to  be  connected  with  the  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brethren  of 
former  times  by  a  regular  succession  of  bishops.  The  bishops,  however,  exercise  no 
episcopal  auihority.  and  their  chief  peculiar  fuuctionis  that  of  onliuation,  of  wluch  tbey 
alone  have  the  power.  Eveiy  congregation  is  governed  by  a  conference  of  elders.  The 
elders  are  bound  to  visit  eaca  family  once  in  three  mouths,  and  to  report  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  family  worship  and  the  conduct  of  ilio  brethren.  -It  Is  also  tbeir 
duty  to  visit  tbe  sick,  and  to  aid  the  poor  with  money  coolributcd  by  the  other  brethren. 
The  whole  church  is  governed  by  synods,  which  □leut-^always  in  &ennaiiy — at  intervals 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  are  composed  not  only  of  bisbop^),  but  also  of  other  members 
of  tbe  brotherhood.  Between  one  synod  and  another,  all  atlairs  are  managed  by  a 
fereaee  ef  elders  appointed  by  Ihe  synod. 

Moravians  are  to  some  extent  scattered  amongst  the  general  population  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  dwell,  as  Britain  and  Amcric  i;  but  tbey  prefer,  where  it  is  possible,  to 
live  in  colonics,  or  separate  societies,  and  in  tliese  tbey  cany  out  some  very  peculiar  parts 
of  thdr  OTganization,  particularly  a  division  into  moirs  of  children,  youtlu,  inaiuens, 
unmarried  brethren,  unmarried  sisters,  widowers,  and  widows,  eacli  having  a  separate 
leader  or  pastor.  Unmarried  brethren,  unmarried  sisters,  widowers,  and  widows,  reside 
in  separate  houses;  married  couples  in  houses  of  their  own.  Colonies  of  Moravians 
exist  in  England,  America,  Holland  and  other  countries,  but  are  most  numerous  in  Ger- 
many. Tbe  most  important  eoloniet,  however,  are  perhaps  those  in  the  mission-fields. 
Tbe  Brethren  early  entered  on  missionary  work,  and  all  the  prosperity  of  tbeir  church 
has  been  evldentlyconnected  with  their  earnest  prosecution  of  it.  Their  first  niissinn 
was  planted,  in  1782,  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  lilies;  the  missionaries 
irtko  went  thither  expressing  their  resolution  to  become  slaves,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
carry  out  tbeir  purpose.  A  mission  to  Qreenlnud,  which  has  been  eminently  succcs.-^ful. 
and  may  be  saia  to  have  made  Greenland  a  Christian  country,  was  commenced  in  1783. 
Tbey  have  also  interesting  missions  in  Labrador  and  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  aud  in 
other  heathen  countries.  The  Moravians  have  at  their  mission-stations  about  70,000  con- 
verts from  heathenism.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  their  stations  is  at  Sarcpta,  in 
the  ^vernment  of  Saratov,  in  Russia,  by  which  tbey  are  connected  with  the  Tartars 
and  Kalmucks.  In  all  their  settlements,  tbe  education  of  the  young  receives  the  utmost 
attention. 

The  reli^ous  services  of  the  Moravians  are  conducted  with  great  simplicity.  They 
meet  for  worship  dally,  in  the  evening,  the  service  l>etng  much  like  that  of  a  prayer- 
meeting  amongst  other  Christians.  They  use  a  litany  on  the  lord's  day,  but  extempor- 
ary prayer  is  freqtient.  They  admit  Uie  use  of  instrumenta]  music  They  maintain 
tbe  practice  of  washing  tbe  feet,  both  in  choirs  and  in  congregations,  before  the  com- 
munion. They  meet  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  to  bring  in  tlie  New  Tear  with  prayer 
and  other  ezerdBee  of  rell^on.  On  Easter  morning  tbcy  assemble  in  the  butying- 
ground  to  celebrate  tbe  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to  express  their  confidence  concerning 
the  brethren  who  have  died  during  the  preceding  year.  Hie  death  of  a  mcmlwr  of  the 
brotherhood  is  made  known  in  the  chief  settlements  by  sound  of  trumpets,  as  if  for  vic- 
tory; the  melody  indicating  the  particular  choir  to  which  the  deceased  belonged.  In 
some  of  the  settlements  peculiar  dresses  are  worn  by  the  members  of  particular  ^oira. 

'  In  1876  there  were  in  Europe  68  congregations  of  Moravians,  wiUi  B.121  communi- 
cants; anA'tn  America,  I'S  congregations,  with  8,S15  communicants.  Seventeen  biBhops 
were  living  in  187S,  of  whom  0  were  in  the  United  States.  There  were  98  miaaton  sta- 
tions, with  888  miaaloiiarieB,  and  above  1000  native  assistanti,  having  the  care  of  fiO,Ki8 
communicants. 
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MOTtAVlANS  {ante),  so  named  because  KoraTia  was  at  one  time  their  principal 
seat,  eiisted  as  a  body  of  Christians— I.  From  the  time  of  John  Huss,  about  tlie  mid- 
iniddle  of  the  15th  c,  when  they  were  more  commonly  called  tlie  Bohemian  brethren. 
In  1456  Rome  members  of  a  parish  Jo  Prague,  wishing  for  their  own  personal  welfare  to 
v^ape  from  the  corruption  of  the  aaUonal  church,  withdrew,  by  permission  obtained 
from  the  regent  of  Bohemia  tbrongh  the  iDtervention  of  thdr  prtest,  to  an  estate  called 
'  Lititz,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  that  had  been  desolated  war  and  was  thinly  inhabited. 
Tlieir  object  was  not  to  form  a  new  sect,  but  to  cootinue  the  reformation  which  Huss 
liiid  coinmtnced,  limiting  their  efforts,  however,  to  the  society  formed  among  tlieniselves 
within  tbe  national  church,  the  members  of  which  were  pledged  to  adhere  to  the  Bible 
us  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  to  maintain  a  scriptural  discipline,  and  in 
administLTing  the  Lord's  supper  to  employ  the  exact  words  of  Christ  without  attempting 
any  explanauon  of  them.  In  1457  they  adopted  a  statement  of  tlidr  principles  and  com- 
mitletl  it  to  tbe  care  and  administration  of  28  elders.  Tliey  sssumed  at  fint  the  title  of 
Jfret/irfii  and  Histert  ff  the  Law  of  Ohrwt,  afterward  shortening  It  to  The  Brethren.  Still 
litter  tlie  well-known  Latin  title  Unitas  Kratrum,  Unity  of  tlie  Brethren,  oime  into  use, 
iiiid  is  now  their  otHcial  designation.  Qregory  tbe  patriarch  presided  over  them,  tiud 
some  nf  tlie  priests  of  the  national  cliurch  minislered  to  lliem.  Their  influence  rapidly 
extended  through  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Their  elders  made  their  principles  known, 
and  rt.-ceived  many  earnest  inquirers  into  fellowship.  In  1461  they  suffei-ed  persecution, 
uotft-ithstanding  which  they  continued  to  grow.  In  1464  three  of  the  elders  were 
intrusted  with  a  special  supervision  of  their  affair^  and  received  written  histructions  for 
their  guidance.  lu  this  document  they  say,  "  We  are,  above  all,  agreed  to  continue, 
througli  gnicu,  sound  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist;  to  be  established  in  tlie 
rii^hteousness  which  is  of  Ood,  to  maintain  tbe  bond  of  love  among  each  other,  and  to 
liave  our  hope  in  the  living  Ood.  We  will  sliow  this  both  in  word  and  deed,  assist  each 
oHht  iu  the  spirit  of  iove,  live  honestly,  study  to  be  meek,  quiet,  humble,  sober,  and 
{MtticQt,  and  thus  to  testify  to  others  that  we  have  in  trutli  a  sound  faith,  genuine  love, 
and  a  sure  aud  certain  hope."  To  tliese  principles  they  have  ever  rem^neatnic.  They 
have  manifested  their  faith  by  their  works,  and  have  diligently  maioinlned  scriptural 
discipline.  Their  confessions  of  faith  tiave  always  magnified  the  importance  of  practical 
Cliristhmity,  and  la  th^r  churches  the^  have  require  evidence  of  nersoiial  pietj^,  not 
the  mere  agsent  to  a  creed.  In  separating  from  the  national  church  and  ordaining  a 
ministry  ftjr  tliemselves  they  sought  divine  guidance  by  patient  waiting,  fasting,  and 

Krurer,  and  last  of  all  by  the  use  of  the  lot.  In  1467  three  men  were  apiiointcd,  again 
y  lot,  to  the  ministry,  who  were  ordained  first  by  their  owd  presbytei-e.  in  accordance 
Willi  what  they  believed  had  been  the  practice  in  apostolic  times,  and  secondly  as  bishops 
by  Waldensian  bishops,  that  tliey  mi^ht  also  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  churches  m 
the  age  after  the  apostles,  besides  gaming  thus  a  ministry  that  would  be  universally 
acknowledged.  After  this  their  numbeia  increased  rapidly  in  all  pa,rta  of  Bohemia  niid 
Bloravia.  differences  of  opinion  concerning  discipline  caused  them  internal  trouble. 
1480-94;  and  grievous  persecutions,  1468  and  1608,  came  upon  tbem  from  without. 
The  national  church  united  with  tlie  Eoman  Catholics  to  exterminate  them  by  means  of 
imprisonment,  spoliation,  torture,  and  death.  But  again  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  wns 
tbe  seed  of  the  church."  The  persecutions  came  to  an  end,  and  the  brethren  renewed 
their  numbers  and  their  strength.  When  tiie  reformation  in  the  16tb  c.  b^o,  they 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  churches  in  400  parishes  with  at  least  300,0w 
members,  among  whom  were  included  some  of  high  rank  and  influence.  They  used 
their  own  hymn-book,  catechism,  confession  of  faith,  and  printing-prefaes  for  multiply- 
ing Bibles  and  evangelical  books.  They  were  therefore  truly,  as  they  have  been  called, 
"reformers  before  the  rufonuation."  Yet,  in  full  accordance  with  their  character,  they 
h^Ied  tlie  new  movement  with  joy,  entering  into  conference  first  with  Luther,  and 
afterward  with  the  Swiss  rcfonnen.  This  fellowship  was  helpful  to  all  parties.  Tlie 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Moravittns  was  improved,  and  discipline  and  union  among  thf 
reformers  were  promoted.  The  brethren  establislied  themselves  tti  Poland.  1&49,  during 
the  persecution  inflicted  on  them  by  Ferdinand  1.  Large  numbers  of  them,  bnnislietl 
from  Bohemia,  removed  to  East  Prussia,  and  thence  one  of  them,  George  Isrncl,  went  tn 
Poland,  where  he  preached  with  great  siiccesa  In  1657  the  Polish  churches  were 
received  into  the  union.  Rudolph  II.,  1609.  in  compliance  with  the  demand.*:  of  hiH 
barons,  granted  a  charter  whicli  pecured  religious  lilierty  in  Bohemia  and  Moravis.  An 
evangelical  consistory  was  formed  at  Prupie  la  which  tlie  lirethren  as  a  legally  acknowl- 
edged chtiroh  were  represented  by  one  of  their  bishops.  In  1619  the  Bohemian  revolu* 
tion  caused  by  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  II.  chnnge<l  the  face  of  religious  affairs,  and 
developed  into  the  Thlrty-yeare  war,  during  which  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  brought 
into  subjection  to  Roman  Catholic  power.  In  1621  tlie  king,  having  put  to  death  many 
Pt'otcstant  nobles,  began  what  was  catted  the  nnti-reformatton.  Commissioners,  aided 
by  Jesuit*  and  soldiers,  went  through  the  country  to  force  the  people  back  to  the  Roman 
church.  Many  laid  down  their  lives;  80,000  families  left  the  country,  and  tbe  rest  of 
the  people  were  dztven  into  an  outward  subjection.  The  Moravians,  thus  banished  from 
their  homes,  re-appeWed  in  other  lands.  About  100  new  parishes  were  otganized  in 
Pnisda,  Hungary,  and  FcilaDd,  Tk^  b»d  t^rlslied  the  twpe  of  r^tamlo^  to  their  own 
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couDtries  at  tlie  terminarioo  of  the  war.  But  at  tbe  peace  of  Westphalia  these  countries 
were  not  restored  to  the  eDjoynieot  of  religious  liberty.  Eight  years  after  tliat  peace, 
ihetr  settlemeut  ia  Poland  wns  broken  up  by  war  Ixitweeu  that  country  and  Sweden. 
The  raembers  of  their  council  were  ecattered,  and  their  parities  were  transferred  to  the 
Reformed  church.  For  more  than  liulf  a  century  their  visible  organization  ceased  to 
exist;  only  its  hidden  seed  in  Boliemia  and  Moravia  remained.  But  their  bishop,  Amos 
Comeuius,  as  if  praphetically  assured  of  their  future  re-uppearauce,  pultliHtied  a  new 
edition  of  their  lustory,  doctrines,  and  discipline;  commended  them  to  the  care  of  the 
English  church,  and  formed  plans  fur  {Hr^erving  their  episcopacy  try  ctmsecrating 
clenrymon  of  the  Reformed  church,  with  which  they  had  been  united  in  Poland. 

U.  the  renezoed  Moravian  Church. — In  1722  some  of  the  '*  hidden  seed  "  was  revealed 
by  the  escape  of  several  fumilies  from  Moravia  under  tlie  lead  of  Christian  David.  By 
invitution  of  count  Ziuzeudorf  they  settled  on  his  domaiu  of  Bertheladorf,  in  Saxony, 
and  within  seven  years  about  800  others  having  joiued  them  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
they  built  a  town  which  they  named  Hermhut,  "  the  watch  of  the  Lord."  and  which 
was  soon  strengthened  by  the  coming  of  religious  men  from  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Within  this  colony  the  Moravian  church  was  formally  renewed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  ancient  disciplme  which  Comenius  liad  reprinted,  and  in  the  consecration  of  a  new 
bisliop  by  the  iiaods  of  the  two  surviving  bishops  among  the  clergymen  of  the  Reformed 
church.  While  the  ancient  churcii  thus  entered  oa  a  new  life,  as  many  persons  of  vari- 
ous views  united  with  it  from  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  as  count  Zinzendorf  also 
had  some  peculiar  opinions,  the  new  development  differed  somewiwit  from  the  old. 
Count  Zinxendorf  having  become  the  leading  bishop,  strove,  in  rclHiilding  the  church, 
to  interfere  as  Uttlc  as  possible  with  the  national  church,  in  communion  with  which  be 
had  been  bom.  In  carrying  out  hla  views  he  established  on  tbe  continent  of  Enn^. 
in  Great  Britain,  and  America,  strictly  Moravian  settlements,  where  the  vanity  and  irre- 
li^ion  of  the  world  were  to  be  shut  out,  a  high  standard  of  spiritual  life  whs  to  be  miun- 
tuined,  and  only  brethren  were  to  hold  real  estate.  These  Moravian  settlements  were 
designed  to  l>e  as  leaven  throughout  Christendom.  Amon^  them  a  merely  nominal  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  was  not  to  he  known;  but  all  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  sincere 
followers  of  Christ.   This  ideal  was  for  a  long  time  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  with  very 

freat  success.  Besides  these  exclusive  settlementa  they  had  in  Great  Britain  and 
.merica  some  churches  of  a  more  general  character.  For  a  time  fanaticism  and  extrav- 
agance threatened  great  injury  to  their  settleroents  and  churches  in  Europe;  but  the 
timely  efforts  of  Zinzendorf  and  his  helpers  were  successful  in  checking  the  evil.  Their 
salutary  influence  extended  far  beyond  tlieir  own  bounds.  They  contributed  greatly  .to 
increase  John  Wesley's  power;  imparted  to  Schleiermacher  the  love  to  Christ  which 
gave  character  to  his  whole  life ;  alfordcd  places  of  refuge  for  true  Christianity  during 
the  prevalence  of  German  rationalism;  educated  in  their  schools  lurg^  nuaibers  of  young 
persons  belonging  to  other  denominations;  started  a  great  home  missionary  woric;  am 
engaged  with  pre-eminent  zeal  in  establishing  missions  in  heathen  lands.  I^iere  are 
still  15  exclusively  Moravian  settlements  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  four  in  Gre^ 
Britain.  lu  these  the  memlwrs  are  divided  into  seven  classes  called  choirs:  the  mar- 
ried, the  widowed,  the  unmarried  men,  the  unmarried  women,  tlie  boys,  the  girls,  and 
little  children.  In  each  village  there  is  a  Brethren's  house  for  the  unmarried  men,  who 
live  together  and  carry  on  tntdes;  a  Sisters'  house,  where  the  unmarried  women  have 
their  hmnes  and  are  supplied  with  work  suited  to  them ;  and  a  Widows'  home,  wliere  all 
of  that  class  are  provided,  at  moderate  cost,  with  all  thin^  needed  fortheir  comfori;,  and 
where  the  poorest  can  live  respectably.  The  spiritual  affairs  are  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Elders'  conference,  while  financial  and  municipal  matters  are  managed  by 
the  board  of  overseers.  Until  lately  real  estate  could  be  held  only  by  Moravians,  but 
changes  in  this  rule  are  in  progress  which  will  probably  result  in  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  exclusive  system. 

III.  r/w  Mfravian  Church  in  America. — ^Moravian  emigrants  went  toGeorgia  in  1735; 
but  five  years  afterward,  when  troubles  arose  between  that  colony  and  Spain,  they 
removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  built  tbe  towns  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazarctn. 
These  and  some  smaller  settlements  adopted  the  exdualTe  plan  and  even  communiBm.in 
labor.  "  The  lands  were  the  property  of  tlie  church,  and  the  farms  and  various  depart- 
ments of  mechanical  industry  were  stocked  by  it  and  worked  for  its  benefit.  In  return 
tbe  church  provided  the  inhabitants  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Those  however  wliu 
had  means  of  their  own  retained  them.  There  was  no  common  treasury."  "Tliis  system, 
which  was  called  the  "Economy," existed  for  20  years,  during  wliicU  time  it  produced 
great  results.  Each  member  of  it  was  pledged  to  devote  his  time  and  powers  in  what- 
ever direction  tliey  could  be  best  applied  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  By  this  means 
there  went  forth  a  succession  of  missiouaries  through  the  colonies  and  among  tlie 
Indians,  preaching  salvation  by  CbrLst,  while  the  work  at  home  of  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics provided  for  their  support.  Though  the  Economy  was  of  short  duration,  the 
exclusive  foreign  policy  was  continued  80  years.  But  toward  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  it  was  gradually  modified,  and  lias  now  lieen  set  aside.  The  Unitas 
Fratrum  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  tlie  German,  British,  and  American,  which  are 
independent  in  local  affairs,  but  form  one  organiziition  for  the  control  of  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, ritual,  and  foreign  missions.   The  provincial  synods  meet  at  fixed  times,  and  pro- 
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vide  for  all  matters  of  administration  among  tliemsrlves.  At  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  the  general  synod  of  the  wliole  body  is  bcld  at  Hcrrnljut  in  Saxony.  It  consists  of 
nine  delates  from  each  province,  of  delates  from  the  foreign  misnons,  and  of  cer- 
tain OE  o^sio  Diemben.  It  elects  a  board  oitwelve  bishops  to  oversee  the  vhole  church 
in  general  matters,  and  to  superintend  tlie  foreign  missions.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
gcnenil  synod  iu  187ft  the  number  of  members  reported  fi'om  liie  various  provinces  was 
over  30.000,  and  of  niissionaries  and  tbeir  children  400.  In  all  the  provinces  they  havt- 
about  50  boarding-scbouls  designed  for  young  people  not  connected  with  the  denomina- 
tion, and  containing  annually  about  3,500  pupils.  The  work  of  foreign  missions  was 
commenced  almost  simultaneously  with  Die  DtuldiDg  of  Herrnhut,  and  »nce  that  time 
atwut  2,500  missionaries  liave  been  sent  out  and  sustained  Inr  the  labor  of  the  members 
remaining  at  home.  At  the  present  time  they  have  missions  in  17  provinces  distributed 
over  the  world. 

MORA'WA.  river  in  Austria.    See  Mabch. 

MORA  WOOD,  a  dark  timlwr  from  a  Ouiana  tree,  the  din0rvhat^bra  mom,  or  moml 
dxeUa  of  the  order  legufiUmm.   It  is  I>rou^t  to  Europe  for  shipbuilding  purpose. 
MORAT,  Eabl  op.  See  Hdbbat,  ante. 

XO'XAT  ITRTH,  and  indentation  of  the  German  ocean,  on  the  n.e.  Coast  of  Eicot- 
land.   Its  n.w.  shore  is  formed  by  the  counties  of  liras  and  Cromarty,  and  extends 

from  Kcssock  ferry,  opx>o»lte  Inverness,  to  Tai-bet  Nest).     Its  8.C.  sliore  extends  from 
Inverness  to  Bur^^liead,  in  Elginshire.    The  entrance  of  the  firth  between  Bur^hcad  and 
Tarijet  Netis  is  10  m.  In  width;  and  from  its  entrance  to  Inverness  it  is  81  m. In  extent. 
The  tirth  is  continued  westward  from  Inverness  hj  a  branch  called  Beauly  basin. 
MOSATSHHtE.    See  Elginshirb.  , 

MORAZAN',  Francisco,  17Qft-1843-,  b.  in  Honduras,  his  fatlier  being  of  Corsican 
descent.  At  an  early  age  he  lx.-gan  to  bo  active  in  the  troubled  politics  of  Central  Amer- 
icii,  and  when  but  25  years  old  was  made  secretary-fieueral  of  Honduras;  and  soon  after, 
imving  shown  liimself  both  a  giKKi  soldier  and  a  keen  statesman,  he  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state.  At  that  time  tlieiibenU  party  was  in  power,  butconstaut  iuaurrectiouH  were 
incited  by  the  reactionary  factions.  These  factions  Morazan  met  with  flrm  military 
measures,  and  in  drove  tliem  out  from  the  city  of  Guatemala,  a  service  lewarded  'jy 
thecongress  with  the  title  of  "saviour  of  the  republic."  From  this  time  until  1883  ho  was 
commander-in-chief  of  th3  forces  and  intrusted  with  extraordinary  powers.  He  used 
his  authority  in  ridding  the  country  of  the  curse  of  mooaeticism,  abulisiied  convents  and 
tithes,  and  nad  the  boldness  to  expel  tlie  aFclibishop  of  the  diocese  and  other  church  . 
dignitaries.    In  1832  he  repelled  an  invasion  from  Mexico  headed  by  Arce,  a  former 

E resident,  and  consented  to  accept  the  presidency,  which  up  to  tliat  time  he  liad  refused, 
lut  be  liad  underrated  the  power  of  tlie  churcii;  tlie  prevalence  of  the  cholera  eave  tlie 
priests  a  preteuse  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  most  ignoront  devotees,  mostly  Indians, 
with  prepoeterous  tales  of  poisoning  andthe  "vengeance  of  heaven."  A  genei-ul  rising 
took  place,  Morazan  was  overpowered,  and,  in  1840,  compelled  to  flee  to  Chili.  In  1843 
he  went  to  Costa  Rica  and  was  made  governor  without  opposition.  Still  adhering  to  the 
idea  of  federation  of  tlie  states  of  Central  America  be  soon -lost  his  popularity;  again  a 
.sudden  insurrection  was  incited  and  Morazan  fell  a  victim,  being  court-martialed  and 
shot  on  Sept.  15,  the  anniversary  of  the  federation  in  1823  of  the  five  independentstites. 

XOBBD)  AFPETZTE8  may  consist  of  a  desire  which  is,  in  cliaracter,  natural  and 
necessary  to  Uie  animal  economy,  but  becomes  unbealthy  when  excessive  and  irresistible. 
Of  this,  the  hunger  which  attends  marasmus,  and  the  thirst  which  attends  diabetes,  may 
be  cited  as  illustrations.  They  may  consist,  further,  in  a  cmving  for  articles  or  olijects 
not  in  reality  deleterious  or  detrimental,  but  which  do  not  constitute  the  ordinary  gratifi- 
cation of  the  appetite,  such  as  the  desire  for  chalk  and  lime  experienced  by  chlorolicnnd 
liystericul  women.  They  may,  thirdly,  consist  in  the  longings,  often  complicated  witli 
delusions,  felt  by  pregnant  women  and  others,  which  are  injurious,  repugnant  to  nature, 
and  revolting.  Georget  gives  an  instance  where  a  wife  coveted  the  shoulder  of  her  bus-  < 
liand,  killed  him  in  order  to  obtain  the  morsel,  and  salted  the  body  in  order  to  prolong 
the  hideous  cannibalism.  In  such  a  case  the  gross  longing  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  disease ;  but  there  are  others  in  which  it  Is  one  of  many  symptoms  demonstrating  the 
degradation  of  the  mind  under  general  disease,  as  when  the  Inaane  devour  garbage, 
excrement,  or  swallow  grass,  hair,  stones. — Georget,  Diet.  d»  Mideeine;  Feuchtcrsleben, 
p.  276. 

KOKBTHAir,  a  maritime  department  in  the  n.w.  of  France,  formed  out  of  ancient 
Bretagne.  Area,  2.615  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  506,573.  The  coast  is  miicii  indented,  and 
has  a  multitude  of  bays,  rondsteaus,  harbors,  and  islands.  The  largest  island  is  Belle 
isle  (q.v.).  The  department  has  a  somewhat  hilly  appearance,  but  towards  the  sea 
the  land  fdretches  out  in  rich  plains,  interrupted,  however,  hy  great  tracts  of  heath  and 
marsh.  The  climate  is  mild  but  moist.  The  soil  is  not  well  cultivated,  but  yields  suf- 
ficient grain  for  home  consumption.  The  lit-aths  afford  fine  pasturage,  and  support  great 
Iierds  of  homed  catlle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The  rearing  of  iiecs  h  a  source  of  very  con- 
rldvrable  revenue;  as  also  are  the  river  and  const  fisheries.  The  trade  in  sardines  is 
particularly  (ixteoslve.    The  want  of  wood  is  so  great  tiiat  the  peasants  are  obUged  to 
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burn  dung  extenslvel};.  The  cliief  mineral  is  iron,  but  there  are  almost  no  manufactures. 
Horbtli&n  is  divided  into  the  four  arrondiasements  of  Vannes,  .L'Orient,  Ploermel,  and 
PoatiT}-.   The  chief  towais  Yumes  (q.T.).  but  the  most  populous  is  L'Orient  (^.t.X 

KOBDAHTS.  See  Dtbiho. 

HOBDAITHT,  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  military  and  naval  commander,  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  Engllshmeo  of  his  time,  was  the  son  of  John,  lord  Mordauot, 
and  was  bom  in  1658,  some  say  1663.  He  served  as  a  lx>y  in  tlie  navy,  and  then  entered 
the  army.  He  took  part  against  JamesII.,  and  was  made  earl  of  Monmouth  by  William 
III.,  succeeding  afterwards  to  the  earldom  of  Peterborough,  as  heir  to  bis  uncle.  During 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  the  English  goverument  determined  to  send  an 
expedition  to  Spain.  It  was  pluced  under  the  command  of  Mordauut,  and  in  June,  nOS, 
he  arrived  iu  Lisbon  with  5,000  Dutch  and  English  soldiers.  After  tailing  on  board  the 
archdulte  Charles  of  Austriai,  who  claimed  the  Spanish  crown,  the  armament  proceeded 
to  Valencia.  Here  Mordaunt,  with  characteristic  daring,  conceived  the  idea  of  makinf;  a 
dash  at  A^drid,  and  flnishine  the  war  at  one  blow.  He  was  oTerrulcd  tn^  the  archduke 
and  tlie  nrince  of  Hesse,  aaacompelled  to  besiege  Barcelona,  which  was  defended  on  one 
side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  strong  fortifications  of  Moojuich.  By  a  eaup  de 
main  he  made  himself  master  of  Monjuico.  Barcelona  fell,  and  Mordaunt,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  entered  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Europe.  He  pushed  Ills  successes 
into  the  interior.  Several  towns  submitted.  He  marched  to  Valencia  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  at  the  head  of  1300  men  defeated  a  Spanish  force  of  4,000.  The  Spaniards 
sent  a  large  army  into  Catalonia,  and  a  French  fleet  appeared  off  Barcelona.  Mordaunt 
harassed,  the  enemy's  army,  and  putting  himself  on  board  the  English  squadron,  directed 
a  movement  which,  bad  it  been  executed  a  few  hours  earlier,  would  have  resulted  In  the 
capture  of  the  whole  French  fleet.  The  Frenchmen  put  to  sea,  and  Barcelona  was 
saved,  Mordaunt  again  wished  to  march  towards  Madrid,  but  his  plan  for  gaining 
possession  of  the  capital  was  once  more  rejectni  by  Charles.  He  accordingly  left  the 
army  in  a  fit  of  pique,  and  went  to  Italy.  In  1707  lie  returned  to  Valencia  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  gave  exfMfilent  advice,  which  was  not  followed.  He  was  recalled  to  England, 
and  from  that  moment  the  tide  of  fortune  ran  strong  against  the  Austrian  cause.  Few 
generals  have  done  so  much  with  means  so  anall,  or  displayed  equal  originality  or  bold- 
nes.s.  His  fertility  and  activity  of  mind  were  admirably  seconded  by  a  most  intrepid 
spirit.  His  splendid  talents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  disfigured  by  vaiugloiy,  and  a 
morbid  craving  for  novelty  and  excitement  He  loved  to  fly  round  Europe,  and  was 
said  to  have  seen  more  kmgs  and  postilions  than  any  other  man  of  his  day.  On  his 
•  return  lie  made  common  cause  with  the  lories,  to  spite  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
received  the  garter  and  other  dignities  for  his  services.  On  the  accession  of  George  I. 
he  was  appointed  commaDder-ln-chief  of  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain;  He  died  at 
Lisbon,  Oct.  35,  17115.  His  witty  yet  affectionate  letters  to  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  etc., 
give  a  fine  inrigiit  into  his  private  character.  See  Eliot  Warburton's  Memoir  of  CAarkt 
Mordaunt,  Earl  <^  Peterborough  aiid  Monmouth,  with  SeUetwnafrom  hit  Correapondaue, 
3  vols.  (1858).  His  character  lias  lieen  sketched  by  Horace  Walpole.  in  liis  CattUojfue  of 
Boyal  and  JxoNe  Authors,  and  with  still  greater  force  and  picturesqueness  by  Macaulay. 

MORDECAI,  Alfred,  h.  N.  C,  1800;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1«28,  and  re- 
mained there  the  two  following  years  as  professor  of  philosophy,  and  engineering. 
In  1855  he  was  sent  by  the  government  to  the  Crimea  as  a  member  of  the  military  com- 
mission, and  his  report  was  published  by  congress  in  1860.  Since  1863  be  has  been  as- 
sistant engineer  of  tlie  Mexico  and  Pacific  railroad.  He  is  the  author  of  several  technical 
works,  the  chief  of  which  is  an  Ordnance  Manual, 

MORDVINS,  a  people  in  e.  Russia,  between  the  Oka  and  Volga  rivers.  Tliey  be- 
long to  the  Volgaic  division  of  the  Finns.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  400,000.  A 
grammar  of  their  language  was  published  by  Ahlquist  at  St.  Petersburg,  1871. 

MORE,  Henry,  d.d.,  1614-87;  b.  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  Eng.;  studied  at  Eton, 
where  beside  his  regular  studios  he  spent  much  Ume  in  reading  the  philosophical  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Julius  Scaliger;  entered  Christ  college,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  17,  and 
graduated  in  1^.  During  all  his  college  course  he  devoted  himself  with  great  to 
philosophy,  saying  to  some  one,  "  I  immersed  myself  over  head  and  ears  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  promising  a  most  wonderful  happiness  to  myself  io  it."  He  fuuud  no  rest 
to  his  mind  in  any  system,  but  t^came  more  and  more  perplexed  and  skeptical,  until  he 
came  to  the  writings  of  Plato  and  the  Platonic  writers,  and  "  discovered  Uie  long-looked  for 
treasure  in  the  dreamy  pages  of  Marsilius  Ficlnus,  Plotimu  and  Trismegistus."  In  1039 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  became  tutor  to  several  persons  of  distinction. 
He  declined  many  imi>ortaiit  offers  in  the  church,  preferring  a  quiet  life  at  Cainbridge 
and  the  study  of  philosophy  even  to  the  honors  of  a  bishopic  at  £1500  a  year.  lie 
resigned  the  rectory  of  Iiigoldsby  in  1643,  declined  the  mastership  of  his  own  college  in 
1654,  and  though  he  accepted  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Qloucester  in  1675,  he  FiOon 
resigned  it.  In  1640  he  published  Ptyehozoia  or  t/ie  Fiitt  part  of  Oie  Song  of  tlie  Smd^  cou- 
taintng  a  Christiana- Hatonical  display  of  Ufe.  This  was  reprinted  iu  1647,  and  with  some 
additional  pieces  under  the  title  of  the  Philotophieal  Poems.  His  next  work  was  Cofjec- 
tura  CabaluHea,  and  tlie  PhUotophia  Teutonka  Cenmra,  at  the  request  of  Ladr  Coovay, 
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Mordsnta. 


n  iirttcd  disciple  of  William  Paun.  He  aeciiTed  her  frienddihi,  and  reedved  from  her  a 
kpcy  of  £400,  whicli  lie  devoted  to  private  charity.  In  1671  he  published  EndUridium 
Metaphyaicwtn,  in  which  he  InTeighed  against  Cartegianiem.  His  other  principal  works 
t^t  Enchiridion  Ethieum  Metaphymcum;  I'he  Mystery  of  Iniquity;  A  Key  to  the  Jtemdaiion; 
An  Apology  fyr  Deteartet;  Tlie  Imnuyrtality  of  the  Sotil;  Snihueiasmus  Triumphatus;  ihe 
Mytiery  of  OodlineM,  which  for  20  years  luid  a  great  sale.  £300  were  left  by  an  admirer 
uf  his  works  to  liave  some  of  More^  pieces  translated  into  Latin,  which  led  the  atlthorto 
publish  all  his  works  Id  Latin  in  8  folio  vols,  in  1679.  His  last  work  Medela  Mundi  he  did 
lint  live  to  ftniE^.  Tlie  gruater  number  of  his  works  appeared  in  English  under  the  title 
of  A  O^eetiott  ^  temr/U  Pkitotophieal  Writinm,  folio.  Tlie  Life  of  the  Learned  arid  PioM 
Dr.  Bmry  More  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Itichard  Ward.  Though  a  mystical  philosopher, 
lie  T83  a  man  of  great  intellectiial  power,  profound  learning,  and  rare  excellence  of 
charat-ter.  He  was  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the  royal  society,  and  was  a  corzespondeut 
of  Destwrtes. 

■OXS,  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  near  Bristol,  was  b.  in  1745. 
She  wrote  verse  at  an  early  age;  and  in  1773,  she  published  a  pastoral  drama  entitled 
TJie  Search  after  Sappinean;  aod  the  year  after,  her  tragedy  of  Segulua.  Under  the  idea 
that  she  was  possessed  of  dramatic  Uilent,  she  was  introduced  to  Garrick,  and  tlirough 
liim  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Jolmson,  Burke,  and  sEr  Joshua  Reynolds.  Deeply 
impreued  with  the  importance  of  religion,  slie  gi-adually  resigned  her  ambition  to  shine 
as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and  after  the  publication  of  her  Sacred  Ih-amae,  she  retired  to 
the  country,  and  busied  herself  with  the  composition  of  works  of  a  more  serious  hnd 
NSCtical  cast,  the  best  remembered  of  which  are,  Calebs  in  Search  (f  a  B^tf,  And  The 
She^rd  tf  SaHaury  Fiain.  She  died  at  Clifton,  oa  Sept.  7.  1833.  Uet  Memein  and 
Corretpoaaenee  were  published  in  the  following  ye»r,  in  4  volumes. 

■OSB,  Sir  Tbokas,  lord  chancellor,  and  one  of  England's  worthiest  sons,  was  b.  in 
Ktlk  street,  London,  in  1478,  son  of  sir  John  More,  justice  of  the  -queen's  bench.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Anthony's  school,  Tlireadneedle  street;  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  was 
placed  in  tlie  house  of  cnrdmiit  Morton,  archbishop'  of  Canterbury,  who  used  to  say  of 
him:  "  This  cliilrt  here  waiting  at  the  table,  wliosoever  shall  live  to  see  it,  will  prove  a 
marvelous  man."  Dean  Colet,  too,  was  wont  to  say:  "  There  was  but  one  wit  in  Eng- 
land, and  thnt  was  young  Thomas  More."  In  1407  More  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
made  the  friendship  of  Erasmus.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the  law,  and  studied  first 
at  New  Inn,  and  afterwards  at  Liacolu's  Inn.  He  was  appointed  reader  at  Fumival's 
Ion.  where  be  lectured  for  three  years.  At  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  his  profes- 
sional practice  was  considerable,  and  he  also  held  the  ofBce  of  judge  of  the  Sheriff's 
court  in  the  city — hia  income  from  these  sources  being  equivalent  to  £4,000  or  £5,000  of 
our  pn^dent  money.  He  went  on  several  missions  abroad  for  the  king,  and  in  1516  was 
made  a  privy-ccuucilor.  His  public  life  now  began.  He  became  so  great  a  favorite 
wlUt  Henry  VIII.,  that,  in  the  words  of  Erasmus,  "the  king  would  scarcely  ever  suffer 
die  philosopher  to  quit  hlmu"  Henry  visited  him  uninvited  at  Chelsea,  and  walked  with 
him  by  the  hour  in  his  garden,  "holding  his  arm  about  liis  neck."  Tet  More  had  a  true 
inflight  into  Henry's  character,  for  being  congratulated  on  the  king's  favor  by  his  son-in- 
la»7.  Roper,  he  replied:  "If  my  head  wouIq  win  him  a  castle  in  Prnnce,  when  there 
was  war  between  us,  it  should  not  fait  to  go."  More  is  the  first  person  in  British  history 
di^ingutshed  by  the  faculty  of  public  speaking,  and  remarkable  for  the  successful 
employment  of  it  in  parliament  a^nst  a  lavish  grant  of  money  to  the  crown.  Being 
electeu  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1588,  he  vindicated  tlie  ancient  liberties  ana 
privileges  of  the  house  a^dost  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  rather  feared  than  liked  htm.  In 
1529.  when  the  nrosecutiou  wiis  opened  against  Wolsev,  the  king_  delivered  the  g^eat 
seal  to  More  at  Oreeuwich,  constituting  him  lord  chancellor,  a  dignity  that  had  generally 
been  held  by  ecclesiastics,  and  had  never  yet  been  filled  by  a  common  lawyer.  When  lie 
was  seated  m  his  court  of  chancery,  his  father,  sir  John  More,  who  was  nearly  ninety, 
was  the  oldest  judge  of  the  King's  bench.  It  was  a  beautiful  spectacle  to  "see  the  son 
ask  the  blessing  of  the  father  every  day  upon  his  knees,  before  he  sat  upon  his  own 
wat."  Unlike  the  haughty  Wolsey,  whom  no  suitor  would  approach  without  offerings. 
More  sat  daily  in  an  open  hall,  that  he  might  receive  in  person  the  petitions  of  the  poor. 
He  dispalclied  the  causes  so  speedily  and  diligently,  that  on  asking  for  tbe  next,  he  was 
told  that  none  remained.  Henry  in  vain  endeavored  to  obtain  More's  authority  for  his 
divorce  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  ujKm  which  hb 
had  set  his  heart.  As  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  marriage  was  so  far  advanced  that  tbe 
active  co-operatioD  of  a  chancellor  was  required.  More  obtained  leave  to  resign  the  ^reat 
seal.  When  the  king  "by  no  gentleness  could  win  him,"  his  favor  turned  to  fuiy. 
Hors  refused  to  take  an  oath  which  pledged  him  to  tiie  lawfulness  of  the  king's  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tover,  where  he  remained  thirteen 
months.  On  May  6,  1535,  he  was  brought  to  trial  aTWestminster.  It  has  been  tnily 
said  that  "no  such  culprit  had  stood  at  any  EuropMn  bar  for  a  thousand  years."  He 
was  convicted  by  the  most  flagrant  perjury  and  Injustice,  and  sentenced  to  the  savage 
putiishment  for  high  treason.  He  suffered  death  in  tbe  Tower,  July  6,  1535.  In  the 
words  of  Addison:  "  The  innocent  mirtli  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life  did 
aot  forsake  lilm  to  the  hut."   When  he  htld  his  head  on  the  block,  he  desired  the  execu- 
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tioner  to  wait  until  he  hud  removed  his  beard,  "  for  that  had  never  offended  his  higb- 
uefis."  His  head  was  placed  on  London  bridge,  but  was  taken  down  and  preserved  L>y 
his  favorite  ditughter,  the  admirable  Margaret  Itoper,  the  story  of  whose  tondeniesB  and 
devotion  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  langua^  endures.  His  Utopia  Is  tliu  cunceptioa 
of  nil  iraa^uary  comniouweiiltli,  in  which  opimons  are  expressed  of  great  boldness  and 
oviginality,  and  especially  fnvorable  to  freedom  of  inquiry,  evi-n  in  religion.  He,  how- 
ever, wrote  against  the  Lutherans,  and  corrected  the  MS.  of  Henry's  answer  to  LutJier. 
The  ter.seuessand  liveliness  of  his  sayings,  his  sweet  temper  and  affectionutB  disposition,  his 
blameless  life,  his  learning  and  probity,  combine  to  make  a  union  of  purfeet-  Rtnipliciiy 
\vith  moral  and  intellectual  ffreatncsB,  which  will  for  ever  endear  liis  memory  tu  liu 
countrymen  of  every  sect  ami  party. 

KOSE'A,  the  name  tSbrne  by  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  (q.v.)  since  the  middle  ages, 
if  not  from  an  early  a  period  as  the  4th  century.  It  is  usually  said  to  be  derived  front 
imrm,  a  mulbeiry — tlie  outline  of  the  peninsula  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  leaf  of 
that  tree;  otlicra,  uowever,  such  as  Fallmerayer,  trace  it  back  to  the  Blaric  word  more, 
the  flea,  which  nearly  encircles  the  Morea.  The  Morea  forms  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  kinji^lom  of  Greece,  and  is  divided  into  the  nomarchles  of  ArgoUs,  Corinib,  Laconia, 
Messenia,  Arcadia,  Acbaia,  and  Elis. 

OveiTun  the  Gotlis  and  Vandals,  it  became  a  prey,  in  the  second  half  of  the  8th  c. .  to 
bands  of  Slavic  invaders,  who  found  it  wasted  by  war  i  nd  pestilence.  Gradual  ly,  however, 
these  barbarians  were  subdued  and  Grecianizedoy  the  Byzimtine'emperors.  Neverlhelees, 
the  numerous  names  of  places,  rivers,  etc.,  inthe  Morea  of  Slavic  origin,  prove  how  firmly 
they  had  rooted  tliemselveal  and  that  the  Moreotes  are  anything  but  pure  Greeks.  lu 
12(ft  the  peninsula  was  conquered  by  French  knights,  and  AcTiaia  was  formed  into  a 
principality  with  all  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  west.  After  1261  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  liichael  VIII.  PaliEologus,  recouquered  part  of  the  country;  but  the  princi- 

Eility  of  Achftia  remained  in  the  family  of  Villehardouin  till  1848,  when  tlio  male  line 
fcame  extinct.  Various  claimants  now  arose,  and  much  strife  and  confusion  ensued. 
At  length,  in  1460,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Morea  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
wlio  retained  possession  of  it  down  to  the  {Miriod  of  tlie  Greek  revolulinn,  except  from 
1687  to  1716,  wheu  it  was  held  by  the  Vonetians.  Tlie  long  struggle  l)ctwcen  the  Turks 
and  Venetians  diminished  the  population  so  much  that  in  1710it  had  only  200,UQ0  inhab- 
itants, and  the  plagues  of  1756  and  1782  even  reduced  it  to  half  this  number.  After  the 
French  revolution,  however,  it  began  to  increase;  at  the  outbreak  of  tlie  war  of  inde- 
pendence, in  1827,  it  had  reached  800,000,  of  whom  only  ono-sixth  wxire  Turks;  and  in 
1870  it  was  646,389. 

KOSEAU,  Jean  Victoh,  the  greatest  general  of  the  French  republic,  except  Bona- 
parte, was  born  Aug.  11,  1768,  at  Morlnix,  in  Bretagne;  was  the  son  of  an  advocate, 
iiud  was  sent  to  study  law  at  Renncs.  He  took  the  side  of  the  rcvolmioji,  was  chosen  la 
command  the  tiattalion  of  volunteers  from  Rennes,  served  ander  Diimouriez  in  1793,  and 
displayed  such  military  talent,  that  in  1794  he  was  made  a  general  of  division.  Ula 
father  was  put  to  death  by  the  guillotine  under  the  reign  of  terror,  nnd  Moreau  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  but  resolved  that  he  could  not  witfidraw  from  ttie  service  of  his 
country.  When  Pichegru  fell  under  suspicion,  the  directory  appointed  Moreau,  in  the 
spring  of  1796.  to  the  chief  command  on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  He  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Kehl,  defeated  Latourat  Rastadt,  and  the  archduke  Charles  at  Ettllngen,  and  drove 
the  Austrians  back  to  the  Danube.  But,  owing  to  errors  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
against  which  he  had  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  directory,  Moreau  found  himself  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off  from  Uie  Hliinc,  and  was  obliged  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to 
regiuu  that  river,  which  he  accomplishf^,  notwithstanding  great  difficulties,  liy  a  march 
of  forty  dsjs.  This  retreat  estabushed  his  reputation  for  generalship  more  than  all  his 
previous  victories. 

A  suspicion  of  participation  in  the  plots  of  Pichegru  led  to  his  being  deprived  of  his 
comnjpnd,  after  the  cowp  d'etat  of  18lh  Fructidor,  In  the  following  yenr  lie  succeeded 
Schercr  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  when  it  was  hard  pressed  by  tlie  Riissinns 
and  Austrians,  2o,000  men  being  opposed  to  60,000.  By  a  retreat  conducted  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  in  coutw  of  which  he  even  enined  victories,  he  savet}  the  I^ench 
army  from  destruction.  The  directory,  nevertheless,  dejirived  him  of  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  gave  it  to  Joubcrt.  But  Moreau  remained  with  the  army,  and  aided  that 
young  general  to  the  utmost;  and  after  his  death  at  Novi,  again  assumed  the  command, 
and  conducted  the  defeated  troops  to  France.  The  noble  disinterestedness  of  Morcnu's 
charneler,  his  military  talent,  and  his  political  moderation,  induced  the  party  which 
overthrew  the  directory,  to  offer  him  the  dictatorship  of  France,  which  he  declined,  nnd 
lent  his  assistance  to  Bonaparte  on  18tli  Brumaire.  Receiving  the  command  nf  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  Moreau  gained  vicftj^  after  victory  over  the  Austrians  in  the  campaign  o'f 
1800,  and  at  last  won  the  great  anci^decisive  batOe  of  Hohcnlinden  (q.v.).  Astrongfeel- 
inir  of  mutual  distrust  now  arose  Uemeen  Mnrwu  and  Bonaparte,  who  sought  in  vain  to 
win  him  to  himself;  nnd  Mnreau's  country-scat,  to  which  he  retiretl.  became  the  gather- 
ing-place of  the  discontented,  Bonaparte  aurmunde<l  him  with  spies,  and  ere  long  he 
was  acensed  of  participation  in  the  plot  of  Cadoudal  (q.v.)  andPicliegni  against  the  life 
of  the  first  consul.   He  was  arrested  brought  to  trial,  and  found  guilty  on  10th  June, 
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1804,  althouf^li  the  erideoco  against  him  was  utterly  insufficient  But  Bonaparte  could 
not  venture  upon  a  sentence  of  death,  and  a  sentence  of  two  years'  imprisoument  vtaa 
therefore  prooounced.  which  was  commuted  into  banishment,  and  Moreau  went  to 
America,  where  he  settled  in  New  Jersey.  Regarding  with  great  oIssntiBfaction  the  whole 
of  Bonaparte's  further  career,  he  thought  it  Iiis  duty  to  France  to  give  his  aid  to  the  allies 
in  the  campaign  of  1818,  and  leaving  the  United  States  in  the  company  of  a  Ru»:isa 
agent,  he  landed  at  Gothenburg,  had  an  interview  with  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
the  former  gen.  Bernudotte,  and  accompanied  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  ibe  king  of 
Fnusia  in  the  march  ajwnst  Dresden,  where,  as  he  stood  with  tlie  emperor  Alexander 
on  a  height  at  Baecknitz,  on  Auc.  27,  a  French  cumoo-ball  brolte  Iwth  his  legs. 
Amputation  was  performed,  but  he  Sled  at  Laun  In  Bohemia,  Sept.  3, 1618. 

UOREAU  DE  SAINT  B1£rT,  MfiDinfo  Lotna  tux,  1760-1819:  b.  in  the  isle  of 
Martinique;  educated  in  Paris;  commenced  life  as  an  advocate,  and  not  long  after 
returned  to  his  native  island  to  practice  bis  profession;  amassed  a  fortune,  and  was 
charged  by  the  French  government  to  prepare  a  civil  code  for  the  French  IsUmds.  which 
was  published  under  the  title,  £oit  et  conititutions  de»  eoUmifs  fi-ancaiset  de  VAmfi-igve. 
de  1550  d  1785.  Named  president  of  the  electors  of  Paris  in  July,  1789;  meml)er  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly  for  Martinique  in  17S0;  a  refugee  to  the  United  States,  after  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Jacobins  in  Paris;  there  became  a  b(M)kseIler;  was  called  to  Bonaparte's conn- 
cil  of  state  in  1600;  administrator  «f  tlie  states  of  Parma, Plaisance,  and  G-uastalla,  in  1802, 
and  there  fell  Into  disgrace  for  lack  of  energy  against  a  militia  revolt.  In  1806  he  was 
granted  an  audience  by  Napoleon,  and  said  to  him:  "Sire.  I  do  not  ask  to  be  recom- 
pensed for  my  probity,  I  ast  only  for  its  toleration."  He  became  very  poor  afterwarti. 
until  1817,  when  Louis  XVUI.  granted  bim  a  handsome  pension.  His  publif^hcd  works 
are  Description  de  la  partie  espoffnole  de  Saint  Dominique  and  Dencjiptwri  de  la  partit 
fratifaise  de  Saint  Dominique;  botli  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1796-97-98. 

HOBE'CAMBBBAT,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  sea,  on  the  d.w.  coast  of  England,  Fsepnmtes 
the  main  portion  of  Lancashire  from  the  detached  portion  of  Fumess.  It  is  about  10  m. 
in  average  breadth,  and  is  16  m.  in  length.  It  receives  the  Kent,  the  Keer,  and  the  Lune. 
The  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  la  never  great  except  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers;  and 
when  the  tide  Is  out,  the  water  entirely  withdraws  for  the  time,  and  there  is  a  rood, 
although  a  dangerous  one,  across  the  sands  from  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster  into  Fumess. 

KOBEXH.  See  Hoibb. 

MOREHEAD,  James  T.,  1797-1854;b.  Ky.;  educated  at  the  Transylvania  universit}-, 
aud  admitted  to  the  bflr.  He  served  a  number  of  terms  in  the  legislature  and  wa$  elected 
lieutentant-governor  in  1832.  He  was  govenior  18&4-86,  and  U.  S.  senator  from  Kentucky 
1841-47.   He  published  in  1846  a  work  on  Pradiee  and  Proaedingt  at  Law. 

MOREHOUSE,  a  parish  in  n.  Louisiana,  adjoining  Arkansas,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by 
the  Bceuf  Bayou  river,  ou  the  w.  by  the  Ouncbita  river,  and  drained  by  the  Bceuf  bayou 
and  Bartholomew  bayou;  pop.  '80,  14.306—14.111  of  American  birth,  10.66S  coloitd. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  heavily  wooded  witli  oiik.  pine,  cypress,  and  other  trees. 
The  soil  is  rich;  the  principal  productions  are  Indian  com,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Capital,  Bastrop. 

MOBEL,  MoTchelia,  a  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  division  liymenomydet,  having  a  flstu- 
lar  stalk,  and  a  roundish  or  conloil  pikiu,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  divided  into  an 
irregular  net-woric  of  cells  or  pits,  and  benrs  the  hj/menium.  They  grow  on  the  ground, 
and  nave  a  more  or  less  agreeable  smell  and  taste.  Some  of  Ihcm  are  reckoned  nniong 
esculent  fungi,  of  which  the  best-known  is  the  Comuon  Mokel  (3f.  esculenfa).  a  fungus 
rare  in  Britain,  but  common  in  many  parts  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Kurope.  Its 
stalk  is  only  about  an  inch  high,  and  it  lias  a  roundish,  oval,  oblong,  or  coni?ai.  ycllow- 
Uh  or  brown  pUeus.  It  is  nutritious,  and  not  difficult  of  digestion;  but  is  cbicny  used 
in  sauces  and  gravies,  on  account  of  its  pleasant  flavor.  It  is  used  either  f  rcsii  or  dried, 
aud  is  often  brought  to  market  !n  a  dried  state.  It  grows  in  lawns,  and  among  fallen  leaves 
in  the  thinner  parts  of  woods  where  the  soil  is  light,  and  makes  its  appearance  in  spring. 
It  makes  excellent  catchup.  In  Germany  the  morel  is  highly  prized,  and  as  it  verj'  often 
springs  up  when  part  of  a  forest  has  iJcen  burned,  the  forests  of  Germany  were  often 
destroyed  for  its  sake,  till  this  practice  was  restrained  by  severe  penalties.  Its  cultivation 
lias  not  been  attempted,  nltliougli  probably  it  would  not  be  difficult. — A  very  similar 
species  is  M.  patula,  wliich  Is  used  in  the  same  way;  as  is  also  the  Botteml^tt  Mohel 
(if.  Bolmniea),  which  has  a  stem  4  to  8  in.  litgh.  and  thimble-shaped,  obtuse,  white-mnr- 
ginedvUeus,  with  longlsh  narrowpitsof  many  various  forms;  abundant  in  Bohemia,  and, 
when  dried  in  a  bakers  oven,  a  condderable  article  of  export.  The  name  morel  {mortihtt) 
Is  extended  in  Germany  to  some  of  the  edible  species  of  mteUa  (q.v.). 

KORELL',  JoHK  T>.,  b.  Enriand,  181S;  studied  philosophy,  upon  which  he  has  writ 
ten  a  number  of  books.   His  mttorieal  and  Cntieal  Vim  ^uw  i^culatire  PhUasopJiy^ 
ffufvfw appeared  in  1846;  PkSotojAytffBd^n,  1849;  and  memmt$ef  Pseyeliology,  1858. 

HOBSUA,  or  Valladolid,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Michoacan,  m  a 
fine  valley,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  125  m.  w.n.w.  of  Mexico.  There  is  a  mng- 
nlflcent  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  water.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Iturbide.  the  short- 
lived emperor  of  Hexico.  Pop.  85,000. 
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■OBEL'LA  (line.  Caifra  ^Elia,  the  wintor-qunrtcrs  of  Sertorius),  a  t  and  important 
fortress  of  Spuiii.  in  (he  province  of  Castellon,  about  80  m.  n.  of  Vnlcncia.  MorcUa  was 
the  cliief  stroiigliold  of  Cabrera,  who  scaled  tlie  caello  by  ropes  furoislied  by  n  partisan 
williin.  on  the  uiglit  of  Jan.  25, 1838.  It  was  retaken  in  1840  by  Espartero,  after  a  bra%'e 
defei^sC    Tlictc  itre  same  interesting  Boman  and  Moorish  antiquities.    Pop.  6,300. 

MORE'LOS  T  PARON,  Joafi  Maria,  1780-1815;  b.  In  New  Mexico;  curate  of  a 
Tillage  in  Valladolid.  The  insurrection  agfhinst  Bpimish  rale  was  headed  by  Hidalgo, 
and  to  this  moTemeat  Morelos  Joined  himself  in  1810,  and  roceived  a  commission  a-< 
capt.geu.  of  the  8.w.  provinces.  Hit  first  great  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Acapiilco, 
where  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  was  snrprised  and  routed  by  a  few  hundred  inmr- 
genta,  mostiv  negroes.  This  victory  whs  preceded  and  followed  by  many  sallant  and 
well-planned  movements;  but  wlien  in  1818  be  determined  on  the  attack  of  Valladolid, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  hia  next  in  command,  Matamoroa  (q.v.),  he  undertook  a  task 
be^'ond  liis  strength.  There,  after  n  fierce  coutQSt,  bis  forces  were  routed,  and  after  siu- 
taming  for  some  time  an  unequal  struggle,  lio  was  captured,  tried,  and  put  to  death. 

XOSBSQUZ.   See  Ababb«itik,  Qrotbbqub. 

MORE'TO  T  CABA'KA,  Aovstin.  1600-6B;  b.  Sndn.  LittU  is  known  of  hia  life. 
He  wrote  maar  plays,  some  religious,  aa  The  Jfoat  Fbrtunate  Brsthun;  or  heroic,  like 
The  BrateJuMieiary  of  Castile;  but  the  majority,  "comedies  of  ctoakand  aword,"  in  the 
old  Spanish  maDoer.  His  best  drama,  Ihedam  met  tptth  Diidain,  is  founded  on  Lope's 
Miraaee  of  Gontempt,  and  was  in  its  turn  imitated  by  Molidre  in  the  Prineene  A' Elide. 
Tlie  Don  Diego  of  nis  play  of  ttiat  name  has  become  the  Bpanlah  type  aud  synonym  for 
a  coxcomb. 

XO'SETOF  BAT,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Queensland,  Australia,  is  formed  in^de  the  islamls 
of  Moreton  and  Stradbroke,  the  fonner  23  m.,  and  the  latter  36  m.  in  length,  and  both 
about  5  m.  in  greatest  breadth.  It  ia  OS  m.  In  length  Oat.  37°  to  27°  56' s.)  by  28  m.  in 
greatest  breadth.  Its  shores  are  rich  in  scdl,  and  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture  Its 
appearance  is  rendered  picturesque  and  beautiful  by  the  numerous  islets,  some  of  them 
capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  with  which  it  is  dotted  over.  Into  this  bay  S  navigable 
rivers,  the  Arrowsmith,  Logan,  Brisbane,  Pine,  and  CabooHure,  poor  their  waters.  The 
entrance  at  then,  end  is  practicable  at  all  times  for  vessels  of  thu  largest  size;  the  entrance 
tjctween  Moreton  and  Stradbroke  is  narrow,  and  less  safe. 

XO&ETON-BAT  CHESTKTTT,  Castanotpermum  Atcstrale,  a  tree  of  the  natural  onlcr 
lesnmiaona,  mh-ortXcr  paptUonaeefB,  a  native  of  Queensland,  Australia.  It  attains  a  height 
of  70  to  100  ft.,  bos  wide-spreading  branches,  pinnate  leaves,  aud  large  racemes  of 
beautiful  red  and  yellow  dowers.  The  pods  are  6  or  7  in.  in  length,  and  the  seeds  are 
in  size  and  quality  somewhat  like  chestnuts. 

MOKBY  FORGERY,  an  event  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1880,  when  James  A. 
Garfield,  the  republican  candidate  for  president,  was  charged  with  having  written  a 
letter  favoring  Chinese  immigration  in  the  interest  of  a  suppTy  of  cheap  laborers.  The 
letter,  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  "  H.  L.  Morey,  Lynn,  Mass.,"  was  nutde  public  in 
a  New  York  paper,  Oct.  20,  1880;  and  on  the  23d  what  purported  to  be  a  fac-simile  in 
lilliograph  or  photo-engraving  process  from  the  original  letter,  was  publlslied  in  the 
same  paper.  On  Oct.  23  Mr.  "Garfiehf,  iu  two  letters  from  Oliio,  which  were  promptly 
made  public,  denounced  the  letter  to  Morey  as  "  a  bold  forgery  both  in  its  language  anil 
sentiment;"  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  H.  L. 
Morey.  The  managers  of  the  democratic  campai<^n  refused  credence  to  Mr.  Garfield's 
denial,  and  circulated  an  immense  number  of  copies  of  the  original  "  letter;"  producing 
a  profound  impression  tliroughout  the  country,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Tliere 
is  reH:4on  to  bchevc  that  the  "  letter,"  now  conr«ded  to  have  been  a  forgery  by  some  hand 
undisclosed  as  yet  (Mar.,  1881),  turned  the  vote  of  Callfwnia  in  favor  of  the  democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 

MORGAGNI,  GiovAJTNi  Batxista,  1682-1771;  b.  Italy;  studied  medicine  at  Bologna, 
and  physics  and  comparative  anatomy  at  Padua  and  Venice.  In  1706  he  published 
Adtertaria  Atiatomiea,  a  treatise  of  marked  orlginalitv,  and  6  yeare  later  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  theory  of  physic  at  Padua.  In  1719"he  published  complete  his  collection 
of  ESpUtola  Anatomiem,  conialuing  his  observations  for  many  years.  His  great  work.  De 
SediSua  et  Caua$  Mniontm  per  Anatomen  IndagatU,  which  appeared  In  1761,  is  still  an 
authority  on  pathology.  Morgagni  was  a  nun  of  vast  learning  in  other  branches,  and  in 
medicine  he  performed  much  the  same  service  for  piith^ogy  that  Haller  did  for 
physiology. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  n.  Alabama,  s.  of  the  Tennessee  river;  720  sq.m. ;  pop.  13,187— 
12.082  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  irregular  and  mountainous.  The  soil  in  most 
portions  is  rich,  and  good  crops  of  Indian  com,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  oats  are 
,'^wn.  Considerable  molasses  is  made  from  sorghum.  A  portion  is  watered  by  Flint 
river.  It  is  on  tbe  Memphis  and  Charleston,  and  South  and  North  Alabama  rauroada. 
Co.  seat,  Somerville. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Georgia,  drained  hy  the  Appaladie  and  Oconee  rivers 
and  their  branches;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80, 1^084^,788  colorea;  intersect^  by  theOeoigia 
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railroad.  The  Burface  is  level  or  undulating,  partly  covered  with  forests  and  veiy  fertile. 
Cotton,  com,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  tliu  staples.  Limestone  and  granite  are  found; 
there  are  several  saw-mills  and  tanneries. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  w.  Illinois,  B.e.  of  tlic  IlliDois  river;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  28.468— 
23.805  of  American  birlli.  It  is  mostly  prairie,  with  occusional  small  trncts  of  timber. 
The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  produces  Immense  quantities  of  corn,  the  annual  produc 
tion  of  which  amounts  to  millions  of  huBhels.  Wheat  and  outs  arL'  also  jn'own  in  abun- 
dance. Tliere  are  large  numbers  of  sheep,  and  wool-growing  is  cviltivated  with  success. 
i^The  chief  manufacture  is  carri^es:  next  in  importance  are  agricultural  tools,  anil 
machinery,  flour,  harnesses,  and  turaiture.  The  Wabash,  Chicago  and  Alton,  Hock 
Island,  Rockford  and  Peoria,  Pekin  and  Jacksonville  railroads  puss  through  it.  Co. 
seat,  Jacksonville. 

HORGAN,  a  co.  in  central  Indiana;  453  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 18,809—18,608  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  level  in  the  n.,  but  more  Irregular  in  the  south.  The  soli  Is  rich, 
and  produces  immense  quantities  of  Indinn  com,  besides  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  and 
potatoes.  There  are  large  numbers  of  cattle,  and  wool  Is  exported.  The  White  river 
and  Mill  and  White  Lick  creeks  flow  tlirougb  it.  There  is  a  heavr  growth  of  timber. 
The  Indianapolis  and  Vinccnnes,  and  Falrland,  Frankland  and  Uartinsville  laUroada 
cross  it    Co.  seat,  Martinsville. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  having  a  range  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  for  its 
e.  boundary,  drained  by  the  Licking  river,  forming  a  part  of  its  n.w.  border;  S80  sq.m.: 
pop.  *80,  8,485—8,451  of  American  birth,  83  colored.  Its  surface  is  rou^b  and  hilly,  a 
lui^  proportion  covered  with  forests  of  beech,  cedar,  hemloclc,  laurel,  holly,  etc  Its 
mineral  products  are  iron,  bituminous  coal,  alum  and  copperas,  and  oil  springs  appear 
in  some  ecctiona  Its  vnlleys  are  fertile,  producing  grain,  potjitoes.  tobacco,  wool,  and 
dairy  products.   Some  attention  is  paid  to  stock  raising.   Co.  f^eat.  West  Liberty. 

MORGAN,  a  CO.  in  central  Missouri;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,134—9,899  of  American 
btrtlL.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  products  are 
Indian  com,  wheat,  and  oats.  Pork  and  cattle  are  also  staples.  Bituminous  coal,  lead, 
and  limestone  are  found.  The  county  is  drained  hy  the  Osase  and  limine  river.  Tliere 
are  extensive  forests  of  elm,  wild  cherry,  ouk.  hickory,  ana  ash.  The  HisBOuri  Pacific 
railroad  runs  along  tlie  n.  border.    Co.  scat,  Versailles. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Ohio,  on  both  udes  of  the Muskinc^im  river;  860  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  20,074 — 841  foreign.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  diversified.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
the  principal  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  tol)acco,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  growing  of  wool 
is  an  important  industry.  There  are  extensive  d^Mslts  of  salt.  There  are  a  number  of 
flour  mills,  tanneries,  cunying  shops,  salt  manufactories,  and  carriage  shops.  Co.  seat, 
McConnellsville. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  In  n.e.  Tennessee,  watered  by  Emery  and  Obie's  rivers;  640  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  5,196—386  colored.  The  surface  Is  irregular  and  mountainous,  lielongin^  to 
the  Cumberland  table-land.  Much  of  It  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  oak,  pine, 
and  chestnut.  There  arc  extensive  deposits  of  bituminous  coal.  The  staples  are  Indian 
com,  oats,  grass,  tobacco,  and  butter.  It  is  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  railroad.  Co. 
scat,  Wartburg. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Utah;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  "SO,  9.266—8,243  of  American  birUi. 
The  surface  is  irregular  and  moantainoua  The  soil  is  not  lar^ly  cultivated,  but  pro- 
fluces  some  barley  and  wheat.  Gold  is  found  in  paying  quantities,  and  coal  and  iron  are 
known  to  exist   The  Union  Pociflc  railroad  panes  throt^h  it   Co.  seat,  Mo^n. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  West  Va.,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  milrond  and  the  Potomac 
river;  875  Bq.m. ;  pop.  *70, 4,816.  Large  dcpodta  of  coal  and  iron  are  found  within  its 
boundaries.   Co.  seat,  Bath. 

MORGAN,  Charles  W.,  1790-1858;  b.  Va,;  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  Constitvtton  at  the  time  of  the  en^gement  with 
the  men-of-war  Qiierri^re  and  Java  in  1813,  when  he  rendered  such  conspicuous  service 
tliiit  the  leaislature  of  Virginia,  in  recognition  of  it,  presented  to  him  a  sword.  From 
1841  to  1843  he  commanded  the  Mediternmcan  squadron.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Daniel 
Morgan,  a  brig.gen.  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

MORGAN,  Daniel,  1787-1802;  b.  N.  J.  When  17 years  old  he  emigrated  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  worked  as  a  farmer  for  some  years.  Next,  he  shared  in  the  perils  of 
Bracldock'a  expedition  against  tlie  Indians,  probably  as  a  wagoner,  and  received  a  wound 
In  his  neck  and  face  that  greattv  disfigured  him.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  during  this  cam- 
paign he  was  unjustly  punished  by  BOO  lashes  for  some  fancied  indijmity  to  an  officer. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  revolution  he  was  given  the  command  of  75  men  enlisted  in 
hia  neighborh(»d,  with  whom  he  rode  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  600  m.,  to  join  tlie  main 
army,  where  he  was  detached  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  In  the  attack  on  that 
rity  he  distinguished  himself  by  bravery  and  courage,  but  he  was  finally  taken  prisoner. 
After  iKing  exchanged  he  was  appointed  col.  of  a  Virginia  regiment,  and  further  pro- 
notion  rapidly  followed.  In  1780  lie  recdved  a  bTig.gen.*s  commiadon;  was  attached  to 
the  array  In  the  south;  and  won  the  memorable  nctoty  at  Cowpens  over  Tujeton,  foqr 
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whicU  congress  nwnrdcd  him  a  j;o1d  medal.  Shortly  aftcrwarda  ill-hcalth  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  \m  farm,  nod  he  did  not  become  conspicuous  a^iia  until  the  "  whisky  iDsunvc- 
tion"  in  PeqDaylvania  in  1794,  when  be  commanded  the  Vlr^nia  militia  against  it.  After 
this  he  was  a  member  of  congress  from  Virj^aia  one  term.   Died  at  Winchester,  Va. 

MORGAN,  Edwin  Dennibon,  b.  Mass.,  1811.  He  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  when  aljout  17  entered  a  business  Arm  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  1831  became 
a  partner.  In  1836  he  started  a  wholesale  business  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  and  soon 
acquired  a  large  fortune.  He  served  as  a  state  senator  IS^MiS;  was  afterwards  cbair- 
mau  of  the  republican  committee,  and  in  1869  was  elected  governor  of  New  Yorlt  aral 
served  two  terms,  1859-63.  His  administratiou  was  markea  by  Ilie  introduction  of  sev- 
eral loc:il  reforms,  the  reduction  of  the  stnte  debt,  and  improved  management  of  tbe 
cuiials;  lie  also  displayed  great  vigor  in  assisting  the  general  government  at  the  outhrenk 
of  the  civil  war,  and  was  givea  the  rank  of  maj.geo.  of  volunteers.  At  the  end  of  bis 
tenn  of  office  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator.  In  1864  IVeddcnt  Lincoln  tiered  him  tlie 
position  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  the  honor  was  declined.  Since  that  time  he  has 
remained  in  New  York,  conducting  his  extensive  busfnesfi,  but  taking  great  interest  ia 
politics.  In  1876  he  was  again  the  republican  ctindidate  for  governor,  but  was  defeated 
by  Lucius  Robinsbn.  He  has  presented  the  sum  of  |100,0(^  to  the  Union  theok^ical 
seminary,  of  New  York. 

MORGAN,  George  "Washdioton,  b.  Pcnn.,  1820;  after  serving  In  the  Texan  war 
for  independence  in  1836,  he  entered  West  Point,  but  left  without  graduating,  and  took 
tip  the  study  of  Iaw.  On  tlie  outbreak  of  tlie  Mexican  war.  lie  raised  a  regiment  of  Ohio 
volunteers,  attached  to  the  command  of  gen.  Taylor.  In  1P47  he  was  mnde  col.  in  the 
reeuinr  aimy.  and  served  under  g^,  Scott  in  command  of  the  15th  U.  8.  infantry.  For 
gallantly  at  Conireras  and  Chiirubusco,  he  was  bi-evettcd  brig.gen.  He  was  appointed 
v.  8.  consul  at  Marseilles  in  1855,  and  minister  to  Portugal  fn  1858.  In  Uie  war  of  the 
re1)cllioQ,  iie  commanded  divisions  In  the  army  of  the  Ohio  and  the  army  of  the  Tcnne» 
see,  but  resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  186S.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from 
Ohio  from  1871  to  1875. 

MORGAN,  Sir  Hbnrt  Sown,  about  163&-00;  Welsh  descent;  trained  to  tbe  sea  and 
for  some  time  served  under  Mansfield,  at  whose  deatti  he  ai'sumed  command  of  a  fleet  of 
twelve  shiiw,  and  as  an  English  buccaneer  preyed  on  the  conimerce  of  the  West  Indies. 
He  carried  Portoliello  by  assault,  in  1669  retired  to  Jamaica  with  a  large  fortune,  Imt  in 
1670  again  took  command  of  a  lari;e  fleet  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Nicaragua.  The  next 

{'ear  lie  marched  upon  the  city  of  Panama,  and  with  less  tlian  1500  men  captured  and 
Himed  the  city.  Peace  having  been  made,  be  visited  England,  was  knighted  by  Charles 
n.,  and  appointed  governor  ox  Jamaica,  where  he  died. 

MORGAN,  Jaues  D.,  b.  Mass.  1810;  in  boyhood  shipped  in  (be  Bemity,  and  barelv 
escaped  with  his  life,  as  the  crew  mutinied  and  the  ship  was  burned.  The  boat  in  which 
he  cscai>ed  reached  the  South  American  coast,  and  Morgnn  endured  many  privations  and 
hardships  in  returning  home.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  Mexican' war;  when  the  rcU-1- 
iion  broke  out  was  commissioned  lieutcol.  of  the  7th  Illinois  voiontpers,  distinguiflied 
himself  at  New  Madrid  and  Corinth,  and  in  1862  was  made  a  brig.gen  ,  and  served  in 
tlie  Tennessee  campaign,  afterwards  commanding  a  division  of  the  l^ih  corps  in  Sher- 
man's march  to  the  sea. 

MORGAN,  John  H..  1826-64;  b.  Ala. ;  settled  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  in 
1830  He  was  engaged  in  tlie  war  with  Mexico,  holding  a  commisdon  of  let  lieut.  in 
Mandmll's  cavalry,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  BuenK  Vibta.  He  was  afterwaids  in 
business  in  Lexington,  manufacturing  bagging,  but  in  1861  attached  himself  to  Buck- 
ner's  army,  being  in  command  of  tlie  Lexington  rifles,  which  he  afterwards  left,  and 
commantfed  a  squadron  of  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Sliiloh  He  however,  left  the  regular  ' 
confederate  scr\'ice  and  engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare  on  his  own  account,  with  a  hand  of 
adventurers,  who  made  the  mime  of  "  Morgan's  raiders  "  remembered  with  terror  wherever 
they  appeared.  The  extraordinary  celenly  and  success  of  his  movements  gave  him  a 
liigli  and  peculiar  military  reputation,  seriously  modified  by  the  utlerlv  irregular  cliamc- 
ler  of  his  modes  of  warfare.  Following  close  after  the  union  armies,  lie  destroyed  mili- 
tary stores,  burned  railroad  trains,  tore  up  tracks,  demolished  bridges,  and  generally 
linfas.'ied  and  despoiled  the  enemy  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  He  was  even  snflScienfly 
enterprising  and  ingenious  to  keep  a  telegraph-operator  with  him  in  his  movements,  by 
whose  aid  he  was  enabled  to  spread  false  intelligence  concerning  them,  and  also  olitain 
constant  information  with  regard  to  the  attempts  which  were  beiiig  made  to  interfere 
widi  his  rapid  operations.  He  was  finally  captured,  with  nearly  his  whole  commsnd. 
while  making  a  Iwld  raid  through  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  He  was  imprisMied  In 
the  Ohio  penitentiaTT,  but  sncceeded  in  escaping,  and  fled  Into  Tennessee,  where  he  soon 
after  organized  another  raid,  which  proved  to  be  his  Izst,  He  was  betmyed  and  esptured 
bv  federal  cavaliy  at  a  farm-house,  where  he  was  stopping.  In  Grceoville,  Teim..  and 
killed  while  seeking  to  escape. 

KOBOAN,  Lady  (Sydney),  was  the  daughter  of  a  theatrical  manager,  named  Owen- 
son,  who  settled  in  Dublin.  It  is  usually  stated  that  she  was  bom  in  1786,  but  as  she 
refuses  to  tell  the  date  of  her  birth,  "  because  dates  are  so  cold,  false,  and  erroneous,'*  the 
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render  of  her  niitobioprnpliy  will  do  well  to  ndd  nbout  ten  years  to  licr  age.  Iler.  falhcr 
fell  iuto  pecuniary  diftlculiics,  and  the  cleyer,  bwld,  iind  lively  young  woman  rcsolvcc'  to 
tiiinp(ff't  the  fortunes  of  l^e  family,  first  a.<4  governess,  and  then  aa  nulhor  She  wrote 
The  Irish  Oirl  in  1806.  A  lady  novelist  wus  then  rare,  and  Irish  subjects  were  leas 
li,-«:fcneyed  tb'nn  they  Iiave  since  become.  Sydney  Owenson  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
liousebold  of  the  marquis  of  Abcrcom,  in  wiiosc  establishment  her  future  husband.  Dr. 
Morgan,  held  the  post  of  private  phyniciau.  Tlie  lord  lieutenant  was  persuaded  to 
make  it  knight  of  Dr.  Morgan,  and  the  uewiy  wedded  pair  set  up  for  themselves  in  Dub- 
lin. Here  she  wrote  the  OBannel.  The  opening  of  the  continent  In  1814  attracted  the 
^lorgana  to  Paris.  Lady  Morgao  obtaineu  admission  into  the  highest  aociet}',  corn.'- 
Rponded  with  several  celebritlea,  and  wrote  a  work  on  .^jt«e,  wbieli  was  euerly  received 
Hod  Tefaemently  praised  and  censured  by  critics  of  diflerent  political  opinionB.  In  18]  8 
the  Hoi^ns  went  to  Italy — the  wife  to  slcetcli  Tnanoera,  scenery,  and  society,  vhile  sir 
Charles  was  to  contribute  .chapt««-0B  politics,  Kience,  and  eaucation.  Lady  Morgan 
was  received  with  great  hospitality  by  the  Italian  nobility  and  the  foreign  visitors  it 
Home.  Her  Italy  appeared  in  1821,  and  proved  one  of  tlie  most  successful  imd  remuner- 
ative of  her  worlis.  In  1^  the  Morgan:!  came  to  Jjontlon,  and  In  182S  hidy  Morgan 
licfflin  to  keep  a  diary,  vbtcb  contains  aonie  amusing  bits  of  literary,  fasliiuoable,  and 
)>oTitical  gossip.  Her  reputation  as  an  authoress  became  obscured,  but  she  continued  to 
tlic  end  of  her  career  to  assume  the  twofold  chamcter  of  the  lady  of  fashion  and  thfr 
woman  .of  genius.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Whig  government  a  pension  of 
il'AQO  a  year,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  litenu-y  merits,  and  partly,  also,  in  recognitloik 
of  the  unjust  and  virulent  attacks  to  whicli  she  had  been  subjected  for  having,  ia  hvr 
earlier  works,  exposed  the  wrongs  of  ber  native  country.  She  died  in  l&59i  liavTog  et>«~ 
liuucd  busy  with  ber  pen  and  her  tongue  to  the  last;  and  leaving  beltind  a  great  mass  of 
corn-spondence  of  little  intrinsic  value  and  iniei-cst,  wliich,  with  a  memoir,  her  auto- 
biography, and  diary,  was  pnbliahed  in  186S,  in  2  vols.  Her  descriptioua  of  high  liif» 
luive  much  racioess  and  vigor,  and  her  Irish  -  sketchea — the  famoua  "Jug-day,  "In  TAe- 
<yt3i-Un»  and  the  (yFlahertyit,  deserving  special  mention — are  perhaps  tlje  beat  nccoitntgf 
liiat  rackety,  humorous,  sentimental  existence  which  wos  at  once  the  charm  and  hum  ot 
Ireland,  and  which  has  but  lately  passed  away. 

MORGAN.  Lbwis  HBimT,  b.  TX.  Y.,  1818;  educated  at  Union  colWe,  and  admhted 
t  >  the  Itar.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Kocfaester,  in  1844,  and  retired  in  ISftl.  lie 
i-ouc.of  the  first  authoritiea  on  ctlinology  and  anthropology.  In  1851  appeared  his 
L-tynf.  Tnquoin,  a  study  of  the  cu-stoms  and  institutiona  of  the  six  nnlious.  Uis 
iiivestigalioM  were  parlieiilarly  directed  to  the  systems  of  family  relationship  previdling 
n-nonr  mvage  tribes;  and  in  pursuit  of  his  inquiries,  lie  addressed  letters  to  mfssiiiuaries 
and  U.  S.  consuls  rei^idlng  in  the  vlclnitj  of  barbarous  natlona.  By  this  means  hv  col- 
L-ricd  H  large  body  of  information,  winch  Is  contiUned  in  \m  ^^emt  of  Oonmugmnity 
'iiui  ^fflititg  of  the  Ilumnn  family,  which  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
i:i  1870.  Some  of  tlio  theories  advanced  in  this  work  have  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
liuiL  from  students  of  anthropology;  as,  for  instance,  from  Mr.  McLennan  in  his  well- 
known  book  on  PrimitiM  Marriage.  But  the  value  of  Mr,  Morgan's  researfHiea  as  lo  facta 
li:vi  licen  univers^ly  recognized.  In  1868  he  published  a  work  on  TkeAm&rioaa  Beaver. 
(-iminining  the  results  of  his  personal  observations  near  lake  Superior.  Ur.  Morgan  has 
bjeir  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  N.  Y.  legislature. 

MORGAN,  Wr  Thomas  Ch.*,rlE8,  1788-1848,  b.  England;  educated  at  Eton  and 
(^mbrtdge.  He  took  a  medical  de.i^rce  in  1809,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profcsi-iou 
ill  London.  He  was  knighted  in  1811,  ami  soon  afterwards  establifibi^  bimself  in  Irelaml, 
where,  after  giving  up  his  practice,  lie  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  to  the  nromntioii 
of  Roman  Oathollc  emancipation.  He  published  SketAw  of  the  PhUdxrpliy  tifl^e;  T/i« 
Ph&mphy  ef  ISmtit;  and  with  lady  Morgan.  2he  Book  Wmout  a  Name 

MORGAN,  WiLUAM.   See  Amti-Mabonb. 

MORGAN,  William  P.,  ar.D.,  b.  in  1818  at  Hartford.  Conn.;  gradnnfed  at  Union 
nillege,  K.  Y.,  and  at  the  Episcopal  theological  seminary  In  New  York.  For  more  than 
tnrenty  years  lie  has  been  rector  ot  St.  Thomas'a  chnrch  in  New  York,  holding  high  place 
aniong  the  clergy  of  hia  dewmiinatlon  as  a  writer  and  prcaebn.  A  collection  of  hia 
ft;mioua  has  been  published. 

KOBOAirATlC  KATtllTAOB  (Goth,  morsfan,  to  curtail,  limit),  sometimes  called  left- 
luinded  marriage,  a  lower  port  of  matrimonial  union,  which,  as  a  civil  engagement,  is 
i  completely  binding,  but  fails  to  confer  on  the  wife  the  title  or  fortune  of  her  liuBlMind, 
i  nnti  on  the  children  the  full  status  of  legitimacy  or  right  of  succession.    The  members  of 
the  Gernutu  princely  houses  have  for  centuries'becn  in  the  practice  of  entering  into  mar- 
riages of  this  kind  with  their  inferiors  in  rank.   Out  of  thia  usage  has  gradually  sprung 
II  code  of  matrimonial  law.  by  which  the  union  of  princes  with  persons  of  lower  rank,  in 
"tlier  than  morganstic  form,  involves  serious  consequences,  especially  towards  the  lady. 
,  The  penality  of  death  was  actually  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  Iwauliful  and  unfortunate 
A^nes  Bernauer  (q  v.).    In  the  Iflth  and  17th  centuries,  a  fashion  began  among  Gei-man 
Iirinces  of  taking  a  morganatic  wife  in  addition  to  one  who  enjoyed  the  complete  mnlri- 
monial  status— landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  setting  ihc  example,  with  a  veiy  qualified  difr^i 
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spprobstioo  on  the  part  of  the  IcncliR^-Rerormers.  An  energetic  attempt  was  made  is 
tbu  first  half  of  the  Ltst  c.  by  Anton  IJlrich,  duke  of  Saxe-HaTningcii,  to  upset  tbe  esUb- 
lislurt]  jiructice.  and  obtain  fur  liis  muipinatlc  wife  the  rank  of  ducliess,  and  for  tta 
cliililreu  ilic  riglit  of  succession.    In  dL'fen-i.ce  to  tbe  united  oppoiiitioa  of  the  wbok 

f)riuceilom  uf  Germany,  tlic  cuipcror  refused  tbe  duke's  suit,  dccuiiug  that  there  oouU 
H.-  no  muriiagc  in  princely  fumilicii  without  "  cbcnbOnigkelt,**  or  equality  of  Mith.  la 
Uio  prti^iit  c.  mor^niitic  mnrriagcs  are  by  no  nivuns  on  the  decline  ainona;  tbe  Gemta 
Tuipuing  liouses — one  of  the  I>u6t  known  and  most  rumnrkable  instances  being  the  nmoa 
of  ibc  lute  Arcliduke  John,  the  "  ruiclusvcrwescr  "  of  1848, with  the  daughter  of  the  poiU 
master  of  Aussee,  in  Styria,  afterwards  created  countess  of  Meran.  Mor^^anatic  our- 
riagCB  are  recognized  not  only  amotig  Ibe  princely  fiimilies,  but  among  the  higher  aristoc- 
rucy  of  tbe  empirei  and  in  Prussiii  even  tlic  "nicdcre  add,"  or  Inferior  gentry,  may 
contract  unions  of  ibis  kind.  A  sort  of  1. ft-liandcd  or  "baud-fasted"  marriwe  vu 
recognized  in  early  times  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland:  the  haMTtuted 
bride  conld  be  put  away,  and  a  fresh  niuaa  formcil,  with  the  full'  sbitns  of  matrimaajr. 
Unlike  the  cose  of  German  roor^natlc  marriages,  the  issue  were  often  accounted  leehi- 
matc,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  tlie  cliildren  of  tlie  more  regular  union  that  followed.  The 
Koyal  Hiirriage  net,  13  Gk-o.  III.  c.  11.  mluces  to  a  position  somewhat  like  that  of  mor 
ganntic  unions  every  marriacc  in  the"  roy:i1  f:iniiiy  of  Great  Britain  not  previooslj 
Dpprovcd  by  tbe  sovereign  umuT  tlic  great  Keul,  provided  the  prince  enterinE  into  it  k 
under  85,  and  cTeiy  such  marria^  ufa  priuce  above  2S  wliich  la  dlsapproTed  liy  pa^ 
mc'ut. 

XOIMASTSN,  a  mount^dn  slope  on  tlic  c.  margin  of  lake  Egcri,  in  the  canton  of  Zd;. 
Switzerland,  has  acquired  a  world-wi'.le  ci-lcbrity  uh  the  scene  of  a  great  victory  won  bj 
Uie  Swiss  forest  cantons  over  the  Austrians  Nov.  15.  1315.  Tbe  Swiss,  who  nad  com- 
mand iKitb  of  Ibe  namiw  pass  which  wound  between  Morgarten  hill  and  the  lake,  and  of 
tiie  adjoining  heights,  numbered  only  1400  men,  while  the  Anstrians  amounted  to  15,000. 
and  were  led  1^  duke  Leopold,  brother  cf  tbe  Gcminn  emperor.  When  the  Anstrisn 
troops  bad  fairly  entered  the  pass,  those  of  the  SwisH  posted  on  the  rocks  above  hurled 
down  ^at  masses  of  stone,  which  tlirew  the  enemy  a  cavalry  into  confusion,  beadet 
killing  imniense  numbers  of  tfacm.  Their  commdes  who  held  the  pass,  taking  adTutaci 
of  the  disorder,  now  charged  the  Austrians  repeatedly,  and  utterly  routed  tnem.  Ouj 
a  few  escaped,  among  whom  was  duke  Leopold  himself. 

MOROENSTERN,  CHsnnAiT,  1805-07 ;  b.  Germany ;  studied  painting  in  the  acM  of 
Bendisen.  He  afterwards  studied  at  tlie  Copcnbagen  academy  of  flne  arts,  and  in  18M 
took  up  his  residence  in  Uuniob,  where  bis  .first  exhibited  picture  was  "Tlie  Heattaof 
LQncburg."  He  exhibited  a  picture  on  the  same  subject  at  I^ris  many  years  afterwards 
He  was  a  good  landscape  painter,  and  also  an  etcher  of  meriL  His  best  pictnrss  an 
studies  from  the  scenery  of  Heligoland. 

■OBOBXlf,  Raphael  Sanzio  Cavalisrg,  a  fnmous  engraver,  was  bi  at  FIotcdof. 
Juno  19,  1758.  His  first  instructor  in  tlie  art  of  engraving  was  bis  father,  who,  accord- 
ing to  some,  was  a  German  or  tlie  son  of  a  German.  The  indications  of  talent  that  b« 
giive  wore  such  as  to  induce  his  father  to  place  him  under  Volpato  at  Rome.  IHs  jar>(- 
rass  then  became  very  marked.  Bat^ael's  relebmted  figures  in  tlie  Vatican  of  "  Poetry ' 
and  "  Theology"  were  engraved  by  him  in  1781;  and  he  afterwards  prodaoed  a  mt-  j 
cession  of  engravings  of  a  very  hi^  class  from  many  of  tbe  masterpieces  of  art:  amoncsi 
these  may  be  enumerated  bis  piinLi  from  RapliaLd's  "Mndonoa  della  8e^o)a:'*wf 
"Miuionna  del  Sacco,"  by  Andrea  del  Siirto;  tbe  "Transfiguration,"  by  Raphael;  iIh* 
"Duke  of  Moncado,"  byVandyke;  and  by  his  burin.  Da  Vinci's  "Last  Buppw,"  Dot- 
witlislanding  its  decay,  has  l>een  rendered  with  such  consummate  ^11,  as  to  ^ssen  tbe 
regret  felt  for  tbe  evanescent  condition  of  tlie  original  work.  He  accepted  an  inviutioti 
from  the  grand  duke  to  reside  at  Florence,  with  a  pension  of  400  scudi,  and  a  free  roi- 
dence,  under  condition  of  keeping  a  pul)lic  scltool;  and  received  marked  attentions  from 
the  emperor  Napoleon,  to  whom  be  dedicated  his  engraving  from  the  "  Transfiguration 
Morghen  died  at  Florence  on  April  8,  1833.  He  iiad  mnnied  a  daug^iter  of  Volpal"^ 
in  liSl.  His  life,  with  a  portrait,  and  a  ratiiloguc  of  his  worlcs,  was  published  by  iii^ 
pupil  Niccolo  Palmarino.  From  this  work  it  appcnrs  tltat  he  has  engraved  73  V"^- 
iraits,  47  religious  and  44  historical  and  mytliolozical  pieces,  24  views  and  landscapr<. 
and  18  vignettes,  crests,  etc. — 301  in  all.  The  works  of  Moixlien  wiU  always  hold  a  wry 

Eroinlnent  place  in  tlie  history  of  enslaving.  AlMMit  tbe  mradJe  of  last  century,  Strsn^i; 
ad  added  a  new  feature  to  the  art,  oy  Introducing,  tn  a  remarkable  way,  what  is  toll 
nically  called  by  engravers  "color,"  or  tbe  art  of  producing  bv management  and  variti) 
of  line  a  texture  or  quality  that  cumpensntes  to  some  extent  lor  the  want  of  tbe  actual 
colors  in  a  picture.  Tliis  infiuencea  tlie  style  of  Volpato,  Cunego,  and  other  Itaiun 
engravers  oi  the  period,  who  imitated,  tliou^li  with  no  very  great  success,  the  brilliancy 

firoduced  by  Strange.  Morghen,  however,  went  far  beyond  these  Italian  engraven,  fw 
n  bis  works  he  united  much  tlint  was  good  in  the  engravings  of  Stmnge  with  a  mor* 
correct  and  a  purer  stylo  of  drawing,  and  thus  brought  out  in  a  very  high  d^ree  all  iIn 
important  qualiUes  for  which  Ihocie  maatcroieces  ho  so  skillfully  rendered  are  disiis- 
gulsbed. 
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BOSOVE,  a  French  word,  dpnoting  tlic  inner  cricket  of  a  prison,  at  vbich  forFong 
accused  or  uondemDed  ar«  kept  for  some  time,  in  order  tluit  llie  jnilers  and  tuiiikcyit 
tiiiiy  examine  them  at  their  leitiure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  rerognlKe  tlii-m  vhen  m  i  asion 
requires.  Hence  the  application  of  the  wonl  to  a  trertain  bulldlnj;  {/m  M&t^ie)  in  tito 
"  city"  {La  C&S)  of  Puns,  situated  on  the  Q"<u'  du  Mnrcha  Muf,  where  tlie  detid  bodies  of 
persons  unknown,  found  either  jn  the  river  (Seine)  or  in  the  titrectB,  are  expofied  to  piibli<; 
view  for  three  days.  The  corpse!!  are  put  under  »  g\\\im  case,  on  a  stoiiing  fJab  of  blHi-k 
marble.  They  are  wholly  naked,  except  ncrous  the  middle,  whicli  is'-coVered  willi  a 
piece  nf  leather.  The  clothes  are  hung  on  tUe  wall  above.  M'ben  a  corpse  Is  recog- 
nized It  la  handed  over  lo  tho  ralailves  or  friends  or  the  deceased,  on  pHyment  ot  <?omi« 
nnd  dues — otherwise  It  Is  interred  at  tho  expensu'of  the  city.  Tlie  number  of  bodies 
ywly  exposed  in  the  Mffrgw  Is  about  800,  of  which  flve-slxth'are  those  of  males. 

MORGUE  {ontB).  ULamta  have  been  established  in  the  principal' American  cities;  in 
New  York  la  1868.  iu  Bueton  in  1851.  in-  Brooklyn  in  1870,  in  Chiouo  in  187:^  in 
St.  Louis  in  1874. 

MORIAH,  Momrr.  See  Jekit8aucm,  ante. 

MORI,  the  fainify  name  of  tlie  datmios  or  fendnl  princes  of  the  provinces  of  Suwo 
nnd  Nagato  (or  Choshiu)  In  Japan.  During  tlic  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  Mori 
fiinilty  rutc^  11  provinces,  but-  after  lieing  humlpled  by  Taiko  they  hcM"  in  fief  only' 
the  provinces  of  Suwo  and  Nagiitn;  and  at)  such,  were  guardtanH  of  Ibe  straits  n'f 
Shlnionoee'ki  (see  Siiimonosexi).  Naguto  was  long  the  seat  of  Dutch  learning,  and  many 
siudente  were  sciit  to  Europe  and  America,  thougti  under  the  Imn  of  the  Yedo  nuthori- 
tics.  The  Mori  family  and  tbcir  rctiiiners  were  very  active  in  the  revolution  of  1K68, 
and  took  the  lleKl  against  the  Tycoon,  armed  with  American  rifles.  Among  the  many 
able  men  from  thitf  province  were  Kido,  Hirosawa,  Inouye,  and  other  hteh  officials  nnd 
statesmen.  Three  cadct  families  formerly  held  flefs  under  the  feudal  ^tem.  The 
Mori  crest  is  a  trapsverse  bar  under  which  are  three  balls. 

MORI,  AROtORT.  a  Japanese  statesman,  b.  in  Satsuma  about  1848.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  noUves  to  escape  from  Japau  nnd  the  repressive  measures  of  the  tycoon.  Reach-, 
ing  England,  he  spent*  two  years  in  study,  and  returning  lo  Japan  took  a  seat  in  tlie 
nuticoal  legUlature,  proposing  the  alwlUion  of  the  ancient  custom  of  wearing  two 
swords.  TTiis  measure,  though  at  first  angrily  condemned,  was  finally  adopted.  Mori 
was  the  first  Japanew  over  chosen  to  fill  a  permanent  diplomatic  poot  nhroau.  Tliis  whs 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  ehargi  tF^airet,  in  1871.  While  here  he  compoaed  a  work  on. 
L(fe  and  neaourea  in  Amerira,  which  was  tmntlated  and  circulated  in  Japan.  He  also 
collected  In  a  pamphlet  the  views  of  leading  American  educators  on  the  suMect  of  educa- 
tion for  Japan,  and  petitioned  liis  fnivernmcnt  in  an  able  memorial  on  behalf  of  liberty 
in  religious  matters.  Recalled  in  itilS,  he  was  food  aftersentas  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Ptking,  and  assisted  to  sectiro  the  Japanese  treaty  with  Corea,  Feb.  27,  1876.  In 
1879  he-^as  appointed  minister  plenipotenliHry  to  the  court  of  Great  Briuin,  a  post 
wlilch  he  sail  holds.  In  1874  he  married  a  Japanese  bdy  of  Slildzuoka,  according  to 
tlie  western  principle  of  equality  of  goods  and  legal  status — an  innovation  of  great  social 
influence  on  the  portion  of  woman  id  Japan.   I^lteriy  he  has  written  his  name  Mavky. 

m6rTER,  Jauxo,  1780-1848;  I).  England;  traveled  extensively  In  the  east,  ami 
dcscrilwd  bis  journey  in  his  Trawls  Oirough  Peraut,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  He 
afterwards  resided  for  six  years  in  Persia,  as  private  secrelsiy  to  the  British  minister, 
and  became  familiar  with  the  character  and  customs  of  tbe  inhabitants — a  knowledge 
which  he  soon  made  use  of  in  novels  of  eastern  life.  Tl'C  ftrstand  most  popular  of  these, 
T/te  Adveniurei  of  Ha^i  Babd,  appeared  iu  1834.  It  was  followed  by  Zo/irab,  and  Ayeaha, 
the  Maid  of  Kan. 

MOR'IKE,  Edtjard.  b.  WDrtembcrir,  1803;  educated  at  the  Stuttgart  gymnasium, 
and  Tubingen,  where  lie  studied  for  tlie  miiilfltry.  He  was  for  a  time  settled  over  a 
church,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  the  ministry  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  became  a 
teacher  in  Stuttgart  He  has  published  a  number  of  novels  and  poems,  and  translations 
of  TlKOcrltus  and  Anacreon.  His  Poema  appeared  fn  1888;  An  Idyll  of  Lake  Qmatann 
in  I84(t;  and  J^'tfur  71({M  in  1856.  . 

MORTLLO.  Pablo,  1777-1888;  b.  Spain;  count  of  Cartagena  and  marquis  of  Fuentes; 
entered  the  Spimish  navy  in  179:t.  Dui  ing  the  war  carrica  on  by  the  Spaniards  against 
Napoleon  he  raised  a  guerrilii  corps,  at  tlie  bpiid  of  which  he  soon  acquired  repulaiion 
and  became  a  Ueut.pen.  In  1815  he  was  pliic^  in  command  of  12,000  men  ana  eeut  to 
South  America  to  conquer  the  insurirent  provinces  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada;  but 
after  many  allernntinns  of  fortune  bit  army  was  routed  and  he  was  recalled.  He  then 
Joined  the  court  pnrtv  and  was  lielicved  to  be  one  of  the  authors  of  an  insurrection  of 
the  giinrds  In  July,  l'^.  After  this  he  went  over  to  the  patriots,  obtained  command  of 
an  army  corps,  changed  back  ajruln  and  submitted  to  the  French  intervention.  His 
former  treason,  however,  was  not  pardoned  by  the  restored  king,  and  he  died  In  exile 
in  France. 

MORIN,  AnTHtm  Jn.Rs,  b.  Paris,  1795;  educated  In  the  polytechnic  school,  and  in 
1889  made  professor  of  industrial  mechanics  In  the  wnamntUoire  dea  aria  et  mifutra  of 
Pbis.   In  1848  bo  became  member  of  tbe  academy  of  sciences;  In  1850  was  appcrinted. 
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to  Bid  in  orgaDizln<r  aa  agricultural  institute  fur  Franco;  in  1851  commissioner  to  Ibe 
exposUioD  of  Luudim;  the  folluwiug  year  diroctor  uf  tlie  eomuntntoire,  wliicli  plut-e 
rvtuiucd  till  187U;  in  1S55  wiut  preiiideiii  of  tiie  cxc-cutivu  L-oiuniitlct:  of  the  Puiia  c\po>i' 
liou,  and  in  186"3  pmsidL-ut  of  ibe  society  of  civil  engineers.  Morin  I1113  oeeupicu  ilii- 
unique  position  of  rea;iviiig  ull  llie  military  gnidus  up  to  gen.  of  division  witlioiii  leaviLg 
tlie  duties  of  liis  directorship  of  llie  couservutury  of  iirts  and  trades.  He  was  the  iuv(.-uu<r 
*>t  a  dynamomL>ter-<:miik  by  wUicli  tlie  force  of  living  molora  is  uiea:jur(id  and  tUu  L^iva 
of  momentiiiu  of  f jJliug  bodies  dutermioed.  Ilia  acientiflc  publicatiuns  alone  form  a 
libmry,  beginning  with  1831  and  pndlng  with  1U71,  and  bave  been  »  fertile  suuice  of 
iuforiiiatiou  to  baentists  and  MHeliiui^a  of  oU  nations. 

Stb'SIOlT  an  iron  or  steel  head-piece  worn  by  a  Tnan-at-arms  in  the  days  when  annor 
was  used.  It  was  distinguisiiud  from  the  helmets  of  the  knights  and  csqmres  In  bATit^ 
neither  visor  nor  beiirer.   Under  tlie  Norman  laws  every  yeoman  between  certAln  agu 

was  bound  to  keep  his  morion  ready  for  eervicse. 

MORISON,  John  IIopkiks,  b.  K.  H.,  1808;  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  and 
gradiiutf^d  at  Harvard  college  in  1835;  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  society  in  New 
TiL'dford.  Miiss.,  and  in  1846  in  Milton,  where  h?  still  preaches.  He  published  L^euf 
J-irsmiah  Smith;  Disquiiition  and  Hoteii  on  the  Go>t])el  of  Mattltfw.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Uiiit^trian  Itevieie,  and  has  been  editor  of  the  MonOily  Rdiffiom  Magasiue: 
also  a  frequent  coatrlbutor  to  tlie  Vhrutian  Mmmin&r  and  otiicr  Unitarian  jouruuU 
He  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  Harvard  college.  He  is  regarded  as  an  evangelical 
Unitorun, 

X0BZ80V,  Robert,  m.d.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  botanUts  of  4he  17th  c  wi  a 
nntlvo  of  Abenleen,  and  having  borne  anns  as  a  royalist  in  Uie  civil  wars,  retired  to 
France  almut  1650,  and  became  supcrintendeDt  of  the  garden  formed  at  Bloia  by  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans.  After  the  restoration  be  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  one  of  bis  p.u  - 
^icians,  and  "  botanist  royal,"  and  became  profesror  of  botany  at  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1083.  His  great  work  is  Planiarum  JSttoria  Un^mrsalia  Oxonumii  (3  vols.,  1670-!^). 
He  also  wrote  on  umbelliferous  plants. 

KOBISO  NIAHT8H,  a  name  freely  used  to  designate  the  distmctive  tenets  of  the  evnn- 
gelicul  uoion.(a.vA  but  never  accepted  by  that  religious  body.  The  system  of  docirinj 
eo  designated  U  fully  enunciated  in  an  authoritative  document  untitled  lioetriftat  D.  .*- 
laration,  which  was  issued  bytlie  cvangelicul  union  conference  of  1858 — ootasafi^xl 


Oatviniem  of  Scotland,  it  Is  of  the  Armlninn  type,  but  without  any  latitudiuarian  savor. 
The  charge  of  Pelagianism  often  urged  against  it  is  indignantly  repudiated  by  evangel- 
ical unionists,  snd,  with  reference  to  some;  modeib  aspects  of  Calvinism,  in  by  lire:n 
spiritedly  retorted.  It  is  a  form  of  doctrine,  in  fact,  which  veiy  nearly  corresponds  ii> 
tliat  type  of  evangeliciU  Armluianism  which  obtains  among  the  Wesleyans.  Like  1h;ii. 
it  originated  in  an  eldest  of  revival;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  gcueration,  tbC'i- 
same  tenets  are  largely  insisted  on  by  revival  preachers  of  the  ortluidoz  bodies  at  the 
present  day.  This  coincidence  is  evplstncd  by  the  felt  need,  in  all  efforts  to  bring  mca 
to  reli^ous  decision,  to  five  pronrinence  to  the  universalities  of  gospel  grace,  tlic  duir 
of  immediate  ftdth,  and  the  Importance  of  peace  with  God  as  a  subje;'tive  condition  of 
llie  Christian  life.  It  was  these,  and  especially  tlie  doctrine  that  ChrUt  died  a^  an 
atonement  in  the  same  plenaiT  sense  for  all  men,  wjicli  led  to  the  separfltion,  in  IS41. 
of  the  rev.  James  HorisoD  of  Kilmarnock  (now  Dr.  Morison  of  Glasgow)  from  the  Uoiti  d 
Secession  church,  and  of  other  three  ministers  nt  subsequent  synods,  and  to  the  foimi- 
tion  by  them  of  the  evangelical  union  iu  Hay.  1848.  A  theolo^cal  academy  was  at  ih- 
fame  time  iofititutcd,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Morison.  at  which  from  30  In  90  stadcnis 
annually  receive  traimu?  for  the  ministry.  Many  of  these  have  gone  to  Englaad,  and 
some  have  obtained  good  positions  among  the  nonconformists  there.  The  evangt-licnl 
union  now  embraces  about  fourscore  ministers  and  churches,  all  independent  in  polity, 
but  many  having  ruling  elders.  In  brief,  the  most  distinctive  doctrine  of  evnngrlical 
unionists  is  lhat  which  they  prnmineally  exhibit  as  the  three  great  universalities  of  gos- 
pel grace — namely,  the  divine  Father  loves  all,  tlic  divine  Saviour  died  for  all,  the  divine 
Bpint  strives  for  the  salvation  of  all.  Believing  In  the  entire  freedom  of  the  human 
wdl,  they  hold  predcRtlnatlon  to  be  conditional.  On  sucli  cardinal  doctrines  as  tl>«- 
trinity,  atonement,  Justiflcatlon,  and  the  like,  they  symbolize  with  other  bodies  known 
as  evangelical. 

KOBLAZX,  a  tea^rt  of  France,  In  the  department  of  Finistdre.  45  m.  n.a.e.  of 
Quimpcr.   Vessels  of  40  tons  can  reach  the  quays  of  the  town.   Fop.  "76,'  13,619. 

MORLAKS,  the  name  of  a  maritime  people  occupying  the  coast  of  Didmatia  nn  the 
Adriatic,  and  a  part  of  Austro-Hungary.  Tliey  are  of  the  Slavic  race;  but  arc  a  distinct 
people,  mostly  st'a-faring,  and  arc  drawn  upon  to  man  the  Austrian  navy.  The  terri'oiT 
oorupied  by  them  is  calli  d  Morlacco,  and  the  strait  which  separates  It  from  the  island 
of  Pago,  Arlx!,  and  Veglia,  is  known  as  the  strait  of  Morlacca. 

MORLEY,  H8«RT;'b.  England,  1823;  educated  in  Germany  and  at  King's  coUrgt^, 
London;  after  which  he  taught  a  successful  school  near  Liverpool.  In  1847  be  puhUslied 
some  papers  in  respect  to  the  public  health,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles 
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Dickens,  an(1  led  to  an  engagement  as  assbtnnt  editor  of  lT</utehold  Worth,  a  position 
tiiiit  lie  retiiined  six  j-uars.  iTitn  lie  became  one  of  the  editora  of  lliu  LoDiioti  £j:a/niiier 
iiiul  a  lecturer  ut  King's  college.  Duriujf  tliesc  yeara  lie  also  published  2'Ite  Dnam  of 
the  Lily  BeU,  tiiles  uLtJ  potiiis;  Sunrise  in  Italy,  pocraa;  A  Defense  of  Ignorance;  lives  of 
licrutird  Paliasy,  Giirome  Ciirduti,  and  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa;  and  a  colleetiou  of  his 
contriliutioiia  lo  Ilouaelwld  Wuids,  under  ibe  title  of  Qossip  and  Mauoira  of  Bartlioloinew 
Fnir.  tjince  1865  lie  liab  been  |)i'oress()r  of  English  literature  iu  Uuivurbily  college,  * 
Lotuloih  and  haaiwritteu  a  lar<re  and  a  Broall  Uietorj/  of  English  LUercUiti-e,  aud  edited  an 
cditioD  uf  Tlie  i^eUtior. 

MOULEY.  John.  b.  England,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  18S9,  and  during  sev- 
eral  yeara  afterwai^  edited  a  jotimul  called  the  IMerary  Qatetie,  aud  contributed  to 
The  Saturday  Iteviea.  In  1867  he  publitiheU  an  historical  study  of  Edmund  Burke, 
'n'hich  introduced  Mm  to  the  general  public,  and  shortly  aflerwaru  he  succeeded  Oeorgo 
Henry  Lewea  as  editor  of  The  Fortnightly  lieziew,  in  wlik-h  cnpauity  lie  bccauie  well 
knowu  as  a  political  and  religious  radical.  He  conCe&ted  llie  borougli  of  Bluckburu  iu 
18i;9  for  a  Beat  in  parliament,  but  unbuccesstully.  Since  then  he  has  published  The 
LimiiH  of  tJie  Ilisiorus  Metfiod;  T/ie  Sli-ufffflefwr  jSatiotial  Ediieatiou;  OriticuX  xMitcellaniet; 
and  elaborate  cnticul  studies  ofVoltaire;  Diderot;  aud  Housaeau. 

MOULEY,  Thoma^  d.  1604;  b.  EnelaDd;  graduated  at  Oxfoi-d,  nnd  was  nppnintcd, 
after  studying  muuc  with  Williani'Krdte,  a  "gentleman  of  queen  Elizabetli's  ehapcl," 
in  loSS.  He  was  familiar  wltli  the  works  of  the  Italian  composers,  and  many  of  his 
(».nlpo^ition8are  madiigals  and  canzonets  In  the  Italian  manner.  He  also  wrote  a  num> 
bur  uf  aothvms.  He  edited  a  collection  of  madrigals  by  different  English  composers, 
o.ic  of  whom  was  the  father  of  John  Milton,  In  honor  of  Elizabeth,  who  uppean  in  it 
IIS  Orianu.  Tlie  title  of  tills  book  la  The  lYiump/it  of  Oriana.  Morley  was  also  tlie 
uuilior  of  a  work  culled  A  Fiaine  and  Eavy  Introduction  to  Practical  MuMcke. 

KOKSOn^S,*  or.  ns  they  call  themselves,  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lattto- 
Day  Saints,  arc  a  religious  sect  founded  by  a  native  of  the  United  States  named  Joseph 
>'iiiitli.  Smitli  wan  liie  sou  of  a  farmer,  and  was  bom  la  the  town  of  Sharon,  Wiudsor 
<-<i..  Vt,,  Dec.  23,  1803.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  10,  his  parents  removed  to 
Piilmyra,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  four  years  later,  to  the  town  of  Manchester,  about 
«  m.  off.  The  reputation  of  the  family  is  sad  to  have  been  of  tlie  worst  kind;  We  are 
tulti  that  they  avoided  honest  labor,  were  intemperate,  untruthful,  and  suBpected  of 
slice- p-stealing  and  other  offenses.  These  accusations  are  generally  denied  by  Alormons 
but  Smith  himself  partly  admitted  them,  affirming  that  he  "  had  never  done  anviliing  st 
b:'.d  as  waa  reported  of  king  David,  the  man  according  to  God's  own  heart."  Nevertho- 
lesH,  a  rude  sensual  religioRitv  appears  to  have  been  mixed 'up  with  his  more  carnal  con- 
duct. There  is  the  most  satisfactory  evidence — tliat  of  his  enemies — to  show  that  from 
an  early  period  he  was  regarded  as  a  vidonary  and  a  fnnatic.  This  fact  is  of  the  ntmost 
importance  as  affording  a  clew  to  his  real  chnracter.  and  an  explanation  of  that  other- 
wise unaccountnble  tenarity  of  purpose  and  moral  heroism  displayed  in  the  midst  of 
fii'rce  persecution.    A  mere  impostor — i.e.,  a  person  who  did  not,  in  fiomc  sense  or  other, 

fiartly  Iwlievc  in  his  own  mi.«.*;ion,  hut  who.  on  the  contrary,  felt  that  he  was  simply  the 
iar  and  cluial  that  people  called  him — would  have  broken  down  under  such  a  tempest 
of  opno.<:ition  nnd  hate  as  Smith's  prcaohin<;  excited. 

"When  about  fourteen  vears  of  nge."  Smith  says,  "I  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
importance  of  being'prepared  for  a  future  state."  l  e  then  describes. how  he  went  from 
one  rcii;rious  denomination  to  another,  but  could  find  nothing  satisfactory — nothing  but 
*'  a  grenl  chish  in  religious  sentiment."  Then  he  began  to  witbdraw  inio  secret  places, 
to  spend  hours  in  prayer  and  meditation,  and  to  receive  angelic  visits.  The  second  of 
these  liajipened  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  2J,  1823,  when  it  seemed  as  though  the  house 
wan  filled  with  "  ctinBuming  fire."  In  a  moment  a  "  pcrsoniipe"  stood  before  him,  "  with 
n  countenance  like  lightning,"  and  "visible  to  tlie  extremities  of  the  body,"  who  "pro- 
claimed himself  tn  be  an  angel  of  God."  He  informed  Smith  of  vaiious  important 
particulars,  as,  "  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  his  prayers  heard;  tliat  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  undent  Israel  was  at  hand  to  be  fulfilled;  that  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  Beeond  Coming  of  the  Me8.Mah  was  speedily  to  commence;  that  the  time 
wftt  at  hand  for  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  in  its  power  and  fullness  to  all  the  nations; 
and  that  Smith  was  chosen  to  be  nn  instrument  in'lho  hands  of  God  to  bring  about 
some  of  his  purposes  in  this  glorious  dispeusation."  Becidea  all  this,  the  angel  gave 
bim,  by  way  of  appendix,  "a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress,  civilization,  laws,  and 
sovern'mcnts"  of  the  alwriginal  inhabitants  of  America — "of  tbeir  righteousness  and 
iniquity;  and  the  blessings  of  God  being  finally  withdrawn  from  them,  *  He  was  also 
informed  where  some  plates  were  deposited,  containing  an  abridgment  of  the  records  of 
the  ancient  propliets  that  had  existed  on  the  American  continent.  The  angel  appeareil 
to  Smitli  thrice  that  night,  and  afterwards  paid  him  many  visits.  He  told  him  where 
tlio  records  were  depositecl,  "on  the  west  side  of  a  hill,  not  far  from  the  top,  almul  fo-jr 
miles  from  Palmyra,  in  the  county  of  Ontario,  and  near  the  mail-road,  which  leads 
fiience  to  the  little  town  of  Manchester."  He  advised  bim  to  go  and  view  them,  which 
SmiUi  did;  but  the  propliet  was  not  yet  holy  enough  to  obtain  possession  of  them. 


*  The  orlglD  of  .ila  nune  wQl  appear  in  tbe  sequeL  / — •  i 
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At  luDgth,  after  due  dLiclpliDary  probation,  the  angel  of  tbe  Lonl,  on  Sept.  22,  1827, 
placed  io  Smith's  bands  tbe  wonderful  records.  They  were  cugniven  on  plates  neHrly 
H  ill.  long  by  7  wide,  a  little  thinner  tlian  ordinary  tin,  and  bound  togellier  In'  ibnc 
rings  running  through  tbe  irhole.  The  volume  was  altogether  about  0  in.  in  thjckncs)', 
a  purt  of  wlilch  was  sealed.  Tbe  character^  Icttera,  or  meroglypbics  upon  tbe  unscalal 
pMt  were  srouJl,  and  bi'BUtifuUy  engntved.  They  represenlea  an  uuKnown  lasguHge 
called  the  "  Reformed  Kgyptiuu."  Along  with  tlie  records  was  found  a  curious  itiMru- 
meut,  called  by  Smith  "uriin  and  thummim,"  eoDsistiug  of  two  tran^purt^nt  stones,  M't 
in  the  rim  on  a  bow  fastened  to  a  brcnstp,i^te.  By  rheaiiii'of  the&f  slune  spectacles,  God 
enabled  bim  to  understand  and  trauslate.'the  ancient  records  iulo  f>ucb  bumble  Edj^IIkIi 
as  the  "'brophet"  (who  had  received  almost  no  school-education,  and  could  read  with 
dtfflc^lt]^  was  master  of.  Tbe  records  ctrntaln  the.  primitive  history  of  America,  from 
its  first  settlement  by  a  colony  that  came  from  tbe  tower  of  Babel,  at  the'confudoo  of 
languages,  to  tbe  bc^nnlng  of  tbe  Sth  c.  of  the  Christian  era.  These  primitive  coliHiists 
were  called  Jaredites;  they  were  a  wicked  and  bloody  race,  und  finally,  like  tbe  Kil- 
kenny cats,  mutually  destroyed  each  other,  millions  being  Flaujihiercd  iu  Ibe  final  cod- 


Jerusalem  about  (MM)  B.C.  These  consisted  of  Lebi  and  bis  wife;  his  four  sons,  Lsman. 
Lemuel,  Sum,  and  Nephi,  together  with  tbeir  four  wives;  two  "eons  of  Islimaol," and 
theirtwo  wives;  Zk>ram,  a  servant,  and  hia  wife;  in  all,  16  meo  and  women.  TItcy  ue 
■suppoeed  to  have  landed  on  tbe  coast  of  diJilL  After  thftdeaib  of  Lcbi.  ouiirTels  broke 
out  among  the  brothers.  The  Lord  bad  appointed  Ncpbi  to  be  tbe  ruler  of  tbe  new  noB 
of  colonists  but  bis  elder  brothers  would  not  hear  of  it;  as  a  pun^hment  for  wlildi, 
they  and  all  tbeir  posterity  were  condemned  to  have  dark  skins,  and  "  to  become  iin  idle 
people,  full  of  mischief  and  subtlety,  which  did  ^ek  in  tbe  wilderness  for  b(.-iisi»  of 
prc^,"  They  are  tbe  ancestors  of  the  American  Indians,  who  sre  thus,  accoitlinfr 
Hmitb's  records,  simply  bad  Hebrews.  I'he  descendants  both  of  Kephi  and  of  his  rebel- 
lious brothers,  inoreaded  and  multiplied,  but  M  ere  almost  contlDually  at  war  with  vach 
other.  Iu  the  time  of  Nephl  the  second  an  awful  earibquake  aimouuccd  the  Crucifixion. 
Three  days  afterward  Christ  himself  appeared  out  of  beaven;  sliowcd  tlie  Ncphites  his 
wouuded  side  and  tbe  pnnt-of  the  nails;  iot>tnicted  litem  for  fortljjr-days  in  the  iruiIiH  of 
Christianity;  healed  the  sick,  blessed  children,  adminibtmd  the  fncrnmeat,  und  pluutcd 
churches,  with  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  and  evangelists — the  suin^ 'ordcr, 
the  same  priesthood,  tbe  same  ordinances,  gifts,  puw'eifi,  uud  luesPings  as  were  enjovcd 
on  the  eastern  continent.  Hostilities,  however,  between  the  Nephiles  nnd  their  dark- 
skinned  brethren  txintinued  to  rage  as  fiercely  as  ever:  gradually  the  purity  of  their  fuitli 
declined;  and  finjilly,  in  884  a,X>.,  a  decisive  conflict  look  place  at  the  bill  Cumomli.  in 
wrslerD  New  York,  where  the  Christian  NepbUes  were  nearlv  annihilated;  miniclts 
DOW  ceased,  and  unbelief  gradually  became  supreme.  Shortly^  before  this,  however.  » 
prophet  called  Morhon  had  been  commissi onta  by  God  to  write  an  abridgment  of  all 
tlioir  prophecies,  histories,  etc.,  and  to  bide  it  in  the  enrth,  till  God  should  see  fit  to  bring 
it  forth,  and  "unite  tt  with  the  Bible  for  the  arcompHsbmcDt  of  biK  pui-puses  in  ihe  Inst 
<lays."  This  is  the  famous  Book  of  Hohmon,  believed  by  the  followers  of  Smith  (licuoe 
railed  MoitMoxB  and  MobmontibbI  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  Jewish  and  Cliris- 
liun  Scriptures,  and  to  form  an  Indispensable  .supplemeut  to  tbem,  ctmtBlntng  God's 
revelations  to  tbe  new,  as  the  others  to  tlio  old  world.  In  4S0  a.o.  Ibcy  were  finally 
N>alcd  up  where  Smith  foimd  them,  by  Moroni,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  battle  of 
Cumorab. 

The  way  In  which  Smith  translated  was  as  follows:  be  sat  behind  a  blanket  hung 
across  tlie  room  to  keep  the  sacred  records  from  profane  eyes,  and  read  off  by  the  bi-lp 
of  bis  "urim  and  thummim,"  to  one  Oliver  Cowdery,  w  ho  wrote  down  what  the  invisi- 
ble "  prophet"  gave  as  a  translation— Smith  himself  bein^',  as  he  confesses,  but  a  "poor 
writer."  A  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Martin  Harris,  supplied  Bniilh  with  the  oeces.'tarT 
funds  to  get  the  veork  printed.  The  Book  of  Mormon  finally  appeared  before  tbe  wcrlu 
in  1830.  with  the  names  of  Oliver  Cowderv,  Mariin  Harris,  and  David  Whilnir-r 
iippeodcd  to  a  statement  that  an  angel  of  God  dad  come  down  from  heaven  and  shown 
lliem  tiie  origln^il  plates.  This  was  immediately  followed  up  by  the  teslimony  of  cijrlit 
other  witnesses,  among  whom  were  Smith's  own  father  and  two  brotlicrs  (wispcoled. 
however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  of  being  addicted  to  sbecp-s'ienling  and  olber  nefari- 
ous practicesX  who  affirmed  that  "Joseph  Smith,  junior,"  nnd  shown  tbem  tbe  mys- 
terious plates.  These,  however,  are  tbe  only  persons  who  hnve  l>cen  so  privileeed.  Ko 
oilier  liiiman  being  has  ever  seen  them.  Like  Hacpberson's  OMhmic  HS8.,  iSey  have 
never  been  forthcoming,  however  loudly  deDuoded,  and  of  late  years  all  knowledge  of 
them  lias  Itecome  trHdilional. 

Attention  was  soon  drawn  to  the  newly  publislied  work,  and  a  controversy  sprung 
np  regarding  its  real  authorship.  Evidence  was  brought  forward  by  the  opponents  oi 
Smith  to  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  illitcratennd  ungriimmaticafinterpola- 
tions,  iKaring  on  religious  matters,  the  so-called  Bo^  of  Mormon  was  really  borrowed 
cir  stolen  nearly  ntiattm  from  a  MS.  romance  written  by  a  quondam  clfrgyman.  namfd 
Solomon  SpHtding,  who  died  in  1816.  It  is  unnecessary  to  co  over  tito  arguments  i>r0 
and  »n.  Suffice  i:  to  say.  that  an/t- Mormons  generally  tlilnk  them  odncHUtKe:  while 
ti»e  "saints"  con^der  the  whole  story  of  Bpklomg's  MS.  romance  a  scundaloos  fubrica- 
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tion.  About  1^  Smith  bpCRTn«  ncqnnintcd  with  one  Sidney  Itlgtlon,  orlgiaally  a  com- 
positor and  preacher,  but  who  by  tliis  time  bad  beu;im  to  promulgute  a  Bi>cciL-s  of 
incipient  Morinonism,  and  bud  mannged  to  found  a  Uttfe  sect  of  his  own.  It  u  codJcc- 
tured  by  the  opponents  of  Honnonisrii  thatKigJon  (into  whose  hands Spaldioc's  ronmuce 
is  supposed  to  have  fatten  for  some  tiniu)  ;ruve  it  to  hts  amotSMe  to  further  liisim- 
poMfl,  and  that  the  latter— in  whose  soul  ilierc  may  bwe  been  (acconliug  to  our  theory 
of  hi*  dmrarter)  some  rude  and  groes  religious  notions  nud  feelings — devist'd  the  ungnuu- 
'  matieal  interpolations.  This  theory  acquires  some  probability  from  the  fact  that  these 
religions  passages  do  not  refer  to  old-worhi  faiths  and  thepructictisof  an  ancieut  ritual,  but 
to  quite  modern  questions,  such,  we  are  told,  as  weru  rife  iu  the  Tillagea  of  wi'stcru  Mew 
■York  about  18^.  Ciilvimsin,  Unive nudism,  Methodism,  Millenarianism,  Itomun  Cath- 
olicism, ore  discussed.  If  not  in  name,  yet  in  reality.  lufaut  Liaptism  is  condemned;  no, 
'strange  to  say,  are  polygamy  and  freemasonry. 

Undeterred,  uevertneless,  by  cxptisure,  riiliculo.  and  hostility,  Smith  and  his  associ- 
ntes  persevered  in  preachfaig  tlieir  "doctrine,"  which  was  a  new  Americanized  phase  of 
luillenarhinism.  They  dectured  that  the  niilleDiiiuui  was  close  at  Iiaud,  tliat  the  liidinus 
were  soon  to  Ik  converted,  and  that  the  New  Jerusalem— the  final  gatheriiig-phice  of  the 
saint»— was  to  be  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  ihe  American  continect.  The  •  propholV* 
bouse  "  was  frequently  Iwset  by  mobs  and  cvit-detiigDiDg  persons;  sevenil  timed  lie  was 
»hot  at,  and  very  narrowly  e^capei);"  but  hiti  fearless  eourugc  cotitinui'd  to  bring  liim  dis- 
cipled;  and  on  April  6,  1880.  llie  Chitreh  of  Jeatu  (JliTuAof  Latter-day  IStUnU  vus  first 
OE^antzed  in  the  town  of  Mancheitter,  N.  Y.  Smith  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  leader* 
and  preacbera  of  the  oilier  religious  dcuomi nations,  but  he  kept  UU  ground  Btubbumly. 
argued  pretty  well,  and  when  arg  mm;it  failc;d,  hal  recourse  to  a  style  of  zealuus  pro- 
l^etic  asseveration,  which  is  •^euerally  irr  -sisCible  with  weak  and  ignomnt  peoftle.  I(lho 
oHhodox  preachers,  hotV^evcr,  could  not  battle  him  in  speech,  they  knew  liow  tu  iufliiroo 
tMeir  hearers  with  the  mont  feroctoua  iinlmosUv  ugulnst  the  ucw  sect;  acd  iu  Jan., 
1931,  Smith  and  his  foJIuwers  considered  it  pmaeiit  to  remove  to.  n  distant  part  of  .tbc 
country.  Tlic^  establlslted  themselves  at  Eirtland,  in  Ohio,  wliicli  was  to  be  the  scat 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  They  now  mode  Immense  progress.  Their  misslouarics  were 
full  of  seal  (none  more  so,  however,  than  Smitii  hlm^eln,  converts  were  made  in  groat 
numbers,  and  churches  were  established  In  the  states  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Indiaon.  Illinois,  etc  Still  the  eye^  of  tlie  new  sect  turned  westward — to  the  region  of 
the  great  pruiries,  wliere  they  might  be  allowed  to  work  out  their  system  in  peace  and 
freedom.  In  the  autumn  of  1881  a  colony  was  established  in  Jackson  co..  Mo.,  which  a 
"  revelation"  given  to  Smith  assured  tlie  saints  was  "  the  land  of  promise  and  the  place 
for  tlie  city  of  Zioa."  Laud  was  largely  bought;  preaching  was  vigorously  carried  on, 
a  nrintlng-prcss  was  established,  a  monthly  periodical.  The  Mornirig  and  SeeiUng  Star, 
and  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  Up/ter  Matouri  Atdwtrtuer,  were  started  to  propagate  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  sect;  everywhere  wa.<i  visible  a  spirit  of  industry,  sobriety,  order, 
and  deanllnes:*.  It  Is  only  fair  to  the  Homions-tostate  these  things.  Account  for  It 
how  we  may,  thay  were,  in  many  important  respects,  morally,  Bocinlly,  and  industrially, 
far  in  advance  of  their  neighbitra.  Whca  Smith  returned  to  Eirtland,  he  set  up  a  mill, 
a  store.' and  a  bank,  and  continued  his  propagandist  bibors  witli  eteat  success,  but  not 
without  Mva.!!G  persecution;  thu^.  for  example,  on  the  night  of  Mar,  22,  1883,  a  mob  of 
Methoiiists,  Baptists,  Campljcllite-i.  tmil  other  miscellaneous  zcnlots.  broke  Into  the 
prophet's  house,  tore  him  from  hU  wife's  arms,  hurried  lilm  Into  an  adjoining  meathnv, 
and  tarred  and  feathered  him!  Siilaey  lUgdon  was  fdmitarly  handled,  and  rendered 
temporarily  insane.  Smith,  however,  undaunted  by  this  brutal  treatment,  preached 
next  day  with  his  "  ficsh  nil  scarified  and  defaced."  and  proved  the  folly  of  persecution 
ity  baptizing  three  new  convert'^  in  the  afternoon.  Meanwhile,  the  brethren  in  Missouri 
amtinued  Ut  prosper,  but  this  very  circumstjince  deepened  tUe  animosity  towards  them 
of  all  wlto  were  not  Mormons.  Whispers  also  began  to  be  spread  about  tlieir  indulging  iu 
a.oommunity  of  wives.  The  rumor  was  not  tnte,  but  It  protiably  orif^nated  in  Rlgdon's 
theaTy  of'the  "spiritual  wife,"  which  Bmith  nt  first  denounced,  but  afterwards  accepted, 
and  thereafter  commenced  '•sealing  wives"  to  himself  in  some  mysterious  way  tliat 
Gentiles  cannot  yet  fathom.  The  first  step  towards  polvjpimy — a  doctrine  not-*yet 
revealed,  liowever(in  fact,  contmry  Xo  the  "revealed"  doctrine  on  the  subject),  mafprl- 
ally  helped  to  inflame  the  hostility  of  llie  impulsive  and  unscrupulous  bacKwoodsmen. 
Secret  societies  (according  to  Smith,  composed  "of  the  basest  of  men")  were  formed  to 
oxpi'l  the  Mormons  from  Missouri;  their  periodicals  were  stopped,  their  printing-prnw 
CHiiifiscatcd,  tiictr  bishops  tarred  and  fenlhercd,  and  numberless  other  outni;n?swore  com- 
mitted.  I^n^ly.  the  hapless  "sunts"  were  compelled  to  flee  across  Uie  Misfouri  river, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  bad  lo  encamp  in  the  open  wilderness  on  a  winter-night 
ill  1838.  They  subsequently  settled  iu  Clay  co..  In  the  same  state,  where  they  remained 
upwards  of  three  years.  In  July,  1834.  they  were  visited  by  the  "projibct"  himself, 
acconipanieit  by  ICK)  peKBons.  .m()sily  young  then,  and  nearly  all  priests,  dcRCons.  tcsicbtTs, 
and  omce^&  6f  the  chnWh.  During  a  brief  residence  of  one  week  ampng.them.  lie  aroom- 
pli^hed  much  in  the  wi\r  of  vigotuu^,  mrganlzatioBr  n^xty^f,  1806.  a  further  stop  was 
takeadHr-ffie  devHb^inent  of  a  hierarchy  by  the  inatltatloa  of  a  body  of  aponlt^— twelve 
In  nnmber^who  were  sent  out  to  preaim  tlie  new  doctrines  among  the  Gentiles.  One  of 
IboBO  twelve  woe  the  famous  Brigham  Young,  who  had  become  a  convert  about  the  close 
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cf  1S33,  and  had  coon  shnwn  Linis-.lf  to  be  a  man  of  woaderful  sagacity  anil  force  of 
clinracU-r.  Uc  wixs  ordered  down  cast  nmaiig  I  hi;  YankCH-'s,  uud  riiadu  uu:uerous  cuutctib 
even  umong  tlds  acute  pcuplu.    In  1837  Oriiou  Hyde  aud  Hcbcr  U.  Kimball  wure  dL»- 

EilcUed  as  tnis»ioQaricis  lo  £itglaiid,  where  tliey  received  large  accvKsions  to  tUeir  »uin- 
irs,  especially  from  Ujc  uubsch  iu  ttie great  maiiufacturlogaud  commercial  towns,  Mud- 
clicBtcr,  Liveipool,  Leeda,  Birmingtimn,  Qlaaguw,  anil,  above  all,  fruiii  the  nuuiug 
dislrlcts  of  South  Wales,  where  Momiouism,  iu  some  places,  almost  competed  for  pupu- 
lurity  with  Mciliodism  itself.  Since  iheu  they  have  extended  their  strange  ovaapclixatioD 
to  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  tlic  islands  of  the  Facilic,  Egypt,  PiUestinc,  Turkey,  awl 
ainiust  every  country  on  the  contineot  of  Europe. 

About  the  close  of  1837  or  llie  beginning  of  1838,  tlie  bank  at  Kirlland  stopped  pay- 
ment, and  proceeding)  were  tnkcn  a^inst  tae  prophet  and. others  for  tfwindliiig.  Luck- 
ily, Just  at  this  monicDt,  ho  received  a  "rovoMion"  to  depart  into  Mtsauuri,  which  he 
ins:autly,^ol>e^:d,.wiih  all  the  more  ulacrily  that  internal  disorders  had  painfully  mimi- 
fcsfifd  tficms(-lvc8  iu  the  new  colony.  These  were  at  Lust  henled ;  but  the  conflict  bet^Tecn 
tlio  saints  and  the  other  Miasouriaos  bccauie  Hcrcer,  more  envenomed,  more  sanguinnry 
than  ever,  assuming,,  in  fact,  alnioat  the  projioi-tiuiis  of  a  civil  war.  The  prophet  and 
liig,(lon  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  finally,  towards  (he  close  of  1838,  the  whole  body 
of  EainL'f,  aljout  15,000,  (juittcd  Slissouri,  anu  took  refuge  in  Illinois.  Here  tiicy  obtaiiitd 
n  grsmt  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  town  of  Commerce,  a  name  which  the  Mor- 
K-.nw,  iu  olK'dicnce  to  a  "revelation"  given  to  Smith,  change^  to  Nuuvoo,  or  the  city  of 
Iwauty.  The  countty  was  a  mere  wiTdcrncss  when  tlio  Moimons  settled  in  it:  It  soon 
began  to  rejoice  and  hlos.<iom  as  the  rose.  Lieut.  Gunnison  (a  most  intelligent  and  impar- 
tial writer) la  forced  by  facts  to  l>e  eloquent  in  praise  of  SFonnon  indusliy,  and  gives  iu 
a  pcifuc'tly  encluintin^  picture  of  Ihc  new  colony.  The  legislature  of  Illinois  granted  a 
charter  toNauvoo;  a  body  of  Mormon  militia  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Nauvou 
legion,  of  which  the  prophet  was  app<jiiited  commander;  he  whs  also  appointed  mayor 
of  (he  city,  and  was  thus  supreme  in  all  niatt<;r3  civil  and  militaiy,  as  well  as  rejigious. 
£ut  the  cloctrlne  of  "8ealin<'  wivt's'  onco  more  roused  the  wrath  of  tho  noigliborhooil, 
and  ticrious  dlttiii'bances  took  place,  the  ultimate  rci>ult  of  which  was  that  the  prophet 
and  his  hmthcT  Hynun  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Carth:igc.  After  a  short  time  it  bci^an 
to  lie  rumored  that  the  governor  of  the  Btate  was  desirous  of  letting  the  two  Smiths 
escape,  wliereupon  a  band  of  "  rouirhs,"  about  200  in  number,  broke  Into  the  jail.  June 
27,  1844,  and  sliot  tlicm.  Dlsastrnua  as  thU  termination  of  lii-i  cnreiT  was  to  Smith  hitn- 
ft'lf.  there  cannot  be  the  sliaduw  of  a  doubt  that  it  was  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  tho 
sj-slcm  which  lie  founded.  "  T.ie  blood  of  the  martyrs  li  tlie  seed  of  the  chuj-ch."  A 
halo  of  solemn  and  tender  glory  now  encircles  tlio  memory  of  one  who  stood  greaily  in 
need  f>f  this  spiiituat  tranBtiguration.  It  may  here  bo  stated  thai  itconnot  be  showa  that 
Smith  was  a  polygumist,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Years  afti-r  hts  death,  Brighum 
Young  produced  a  p:ii>cr  which  he  said  was  u  copy  of  a  "  reveLition"  mndo  to  Joscplrat 
Nuuvoo,  commanding  him  to  take  as  many  wives  ua  God  should  give  bim.  But  it  was 
not  till  Aug.  29,  18o2,  at  a  public  meeting  held  iu  the  Salt  Lake  City,  that  the  "  revela- 
tion" was  formally  received. 

Sniitli's  death  created  great  agitation  and  confusion  among  his  followers.  Sidney 
Itigilon  and  others  aspired  to  succeed  him,  but  tlie  council  of  the  twelve  apofitles  unaiii- 
inoufily  elected  Brii^ham  Young,  and » events- Itavo  shown  the  wisdoih  of-tliotr  clfoicu. 
The  legislature  of  Illinois  having  revoked  in  1845  tlie  ctmrtcr  given  to  the  city  of  Naovoo, 
f>;id  the  hostility  of  their  neighbors  not  having  in  the  least  alMted,  tho  saints  resolved  tO' 
emigrate  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  civilization,  and  to  seek  a  new  home  amid  the 
Folttndcs  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  where  Ihcy  might  p:^s  their  lives  in  unmolested  pcacf. 
Gxplorera  were  sent  out  to  examine  Uie  country,  and  brought  back  a  favorable  report  of 
llie  Great  Salt  Lake  valley.  See  Great  Salt  Lake,  8alt  Lake  City,  and  Utah.  In 
Feb.,  1840.  tho  first  emigrants  cros.sed  tho  ice-bound  Mississippi,  nettled  for  &  year 
in  Iowa,  and  then  marched  under  tlie  strictest  discipline  across  the  great  wlldemesaea. 
Agricultni'al  operations  w  ere  commenced  nlmoBt  ihe  instant  they  arrived  at  the  shorn  of 
the  Salt  lake.  The  cheerfulness,  intelligence,  and  zeal  exbibiteli  on  all  sides,  were  truly 
a'lmifable.  Tlie  world  haj  never  seen  swifter,  more  active,  more  glad  hearted  colonists 
than,  these  singtitar  "saints."  It  would  be  unfair  to  shut  our  eyes  to  such  faces.'  In 
judging  Mormoniam.  we  must  keep  them  constantly  in  view,  to  prevent  us  fron»  forming 
mere  abstract  and  theoretical  decisions,  which  will  not  In  the  Iraat  affect  the  fWiire  of 
Momionism.  Brigbnm  Young  arrived  in  the  vnllcT  July  24,  1847,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  Mormons  In  the  autumn  of  1848.  The  Salt  Lake  City  wan  S'lon  founded,  an  emigra- 
tion fund  established,  and  settlers  pound  in  from  all  partflof  Europe  and  Amerir.a;  and 
perhaps  a  greater  amount  of  physical  comfort  was  enjoyed  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  In  1850  the  government  of  the  Umted  States  at^itted  the  region  occupied 
by  the  Mormons  into  the  union  as  a  territory,  under  the  name  of  Utah,  and  Brlguam 
Young  wiw  appointed  governor  by  president  Fillmore.  District  judges  were  alM 
appointed  by  the  federal  governmcirt,  but  tlicpe  were  looked  upon  with  great  Fusplcion 
and  muttrust  l>y  the  saints,-  who  Snallydrave  them  out  of  the  country  in  1%1.  K^ham 
Tmmg  wns  now  susiiended  from  his  offlrc  of  governor,  and -Mil.  flipptoe  of  Aie' 17.  S. 
anny  was  appointed  his. successor.  He  arrived  In  Utah  in  1854.  Init  found  It  |»*adent 
after  some  time  to  withdraw  from  tlia  country.   During  tlic  next  two  jean  thecollisiana 
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brhreen  the  IT.  S.  officers  and  the  sniats  brcnnie  more  and  more  frequent,  and  in  llie 
spring  of  1856  tbc  wliolc  of  tlie  foruRT  were  forced  to  flee  fntni  tlie  territory.  A  new 
gitVL-nior.  Alfred  Cunimiiig.  wus  appoiuted  by  ihe  auiliorilies  at  Washington  in  1857  and 
ul^o  u  new  auptirtntendent  of  Indiuii  nfl'iurH;  besides  a  force  of  3,500  men  was  seal  tu 
enforce  obedience  to  the  lanB  of  the  United  States.  The  saints  attacked  Iheir  supply 
tnuDs,  and  compelled  the  CDemy  to  winter  at  Boine  distiiuce  from  the  Ball  lake.  In  the 
curly  part  of  next  year  uegotiatioos  were  entered  into  between  the  conleodiuff  parties; 
liie  Jlormous  submitted  to  the  federal  authority,  and  the  federal  tixhips  were  allowed  tu 
enciirop  on  the  western  side  of  lake  Utah,  about  40  ra.  from  Salt  Lake  C^ty.  where  the; 
ri-iiiitioed  till  1860,  wlien  they  withdrew.  After  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  the  United 
bMlotK  seemed*  determined  to  ii^fst  on  its  authority.  A  federal  governor  was  iigain 
appoimed,  and  polygamy  wiw  declared  in  1871  lo  be  a  criminal  pracliee  contniry  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  Stales;  Brighan\- Young -wa.s  even  arrested.  One  of  the  moBi  notable 
eveuts  ill  the  recent  history  of  the  Mormons  took  place  in  the  year  of  Brigham  V  oung's 
dciith  ^1877J.  John  D.  Lee,  a  Mormon  bishop,  was  brought  to  tiinl  and  executed  for  his 
share  m  a  crime  till  then  untnvestigatcd.  In  1867  a  poi  ty  of  Mormons  and  Indians, 
under  Lee's  conimuiid,  assaulted  a  train  of  150  non-Mormon  emigniiits  at  Mountain 
Meiidows,  near  Utuli,  and  massacred  every  soul  of  them.  The  complicity  of  the  leaderH 
of  the  church  wus  not  proved,  but  I^ee  Imd  been  cleaily  the  immeaiate  inbtignlor  of  the 
deo<l. 

llierarcJiieal  Organization. — Mormonism  ia  a  pure  tiicocrncy ;  its  priesthood,  who  rule 
in  matters  temporal  and  ecclesiastical,  are  divided  into  various  orders.  The  highest  U 
the  first  pretidency,  composed  of  three  persons,  who  arc  the  successors  of  Peter,  James. 
uikI  John  in  the  Gospel  church.  Of  these,  even  Brigham  Young  was  nominally  only 
primm  inter  pare-i.  'I'lie  first  president^  is  elected  by  the  body  of  the  <-hun-b.  and  poe- 
scs-ses  supreme  authority.  The  second  office  in  point  of  dignity  Is  thatof  patriarch,  nekl 
at  present  by  the  nepliew  of  Joseph  Smith,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  administer  blessings. 
Tiieii  follows  tiie  council  of  "tlie  twelve,"  whose  functions  are  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. They  ordain  all  other  officers,  clilers,  priests,  teachers,  ana  deacons;  tlipy  bap- 
tize, administer  the  sacraments,  and  take  the  lead  in  all  meetings.  Next  come  tlie 
tcjxntUt  (of  whom  there  are  many).  They  are  under  the  direction  of  the  "  twelve  apos- 
tles"— and  are  the  great  propagandists,  mis^sionaries,  and  preachers  of  the  body.  Tlie 
fifth  order  is  tlmt  of  }ugh-p}teit*,  composed  ufually  of  men  advanced  in  years.  Th^r 
duty  is  to  officiate  in  all  the  offices  of  the  church  when  there  are  no  higher  authorities 
present  After  these  come  tlio  biahopg,  who  are  "  overseers"  of  the  church  chiefly  in 
secular  matlers,  attending  to  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  the  sup- 
port of  "  litcmry  concerns"  (such  as  newspapers  and  niagazmes),  house-visiting,  the 
settlement  of  private  grievances,  and  the  care  of  the  poor.  Indeed,  according  to  Dixon 
(Neio  America,  vol.  i.,  p.  260),  "a  bishop's  main  function  ia  to  see  that  no  man  in  bis 
w;ird,  in  his  county,  is  in  want  of  food. and  raiment.**  The  duties  of  the  are  not 
very  precise,  they  are  c1iargi>d  with  tlie  conduct  of  meetings,  und  exercise  a  general  Bur- 
vciilance  over  the  priest*,  who  con-espond  to  the  "fixed  ministry"  of  other  BCCts,  i.e.. 
they  preach,  exhort,-aiid  expound  the  Scriptures.  The  loweift  orders  are  the fcoMcj*  and 
dca'coM;  the  former  are  simply  nrsistanta  to  the  priests,  elders,  snd  bishops,  and  act  ns 
M!e:jhists;  the  latter  are  ciiurch -collectors,  treasurers,  etc, — The  ^\hole  pticsthood  is 
div^i'd  into  two  classes,  the  Helchisedek  and  the  Asronic.  To  the  first  belong  the  officfs 
of  aiioatle,  seventy, -patriarch,  high-priest,  and  elder;  to  the  second,  those  of  bishop, 
priest,  teacher,  and  deacon.  The  latter  can  be' held  only  by  "literal  desccndwts  of 
Aaron."  who  are  pointed  out  by  special  revelation. 

Doctrine. — The  sjiints  ore  almost  incredibly  materialistic  In  their  doctrines.  Their 
godhead  is  formed  on  Buddhistic  principles.  While  profc-'ieing  to  believe  in  the  trinity, 
thev  explain  that  God  was  once  a  man,  who  has.  however,  po  advanced  in  intelligence 
and  power  that  lie  m»y  now  be  called  (compiira lively  spcakirg)  perfect,  infinite  etc.. 
but  tiiat  he  has  still  the  form  and  figure  of  n  man;  he  liaR  even  "legs,  "as  is  evident  (F:ay8 
Mr.  Pratt,  "the  leading  scholar  of  tiie  Mormon  church")  from  his  appearance  lo  Abra- 
ham, though  he  has  this  advantage  over  his  creatures,  that  "  lie  can  move  up  or  down 
through  the  air  without  using  them.*'  Clirlst  is  the  oSepring  of  the  *'  matcriiu  "  nnion, 
on  the  plains  of  Palestine,  of  God  and  the  virgin  Marv— the  latter  being  duly  married 
after  betrothal  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  Yet  he  is  Iwlicvcd  to  have  had  a  previous  exiPlcnce, 
to  hnve  even  made  tlie  univei-seout  of  "unformed  chaotic  mutter  as  old  as  God,"  and  Ida 
worahip  is  enjoined  as  Lord  of  all.  The  Paraclete  is  vaguely  dcscribtd,  but  is  also 
material.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  is  au  older  tnnity,  that  of  "  Elohim,. 
Jehovah,  and  Michael,  which  is  Adam."  Adam,  agiuo,  is  declared  to  be  Uie  "god''  of 
Je<iufi  Christ;  Jesus  Clirist,  the  god  of  Joseph  Smith;  and  Joseph  Smith  la  now  the  god 
of  tliis  generation:  but  the  wliole  affair  is  a  moFS  of  unintcllidbic  rubbish.  The  human 
intellect  proliably  never  sank  into  more  abysmal  nons^enpc;  all  that  can  be  definitely  set 
bt'fore  the  mind  is  tliat  Mormons  believe  fhnt  liy  faith,  obedience,  holinera,  any  man 
may  ri<^  into  a  deity,  and  acquire  the  power  of  making,  peopling,  and  ruling  a  "  world  " 
forever!  The  sccwnd  article  of  the  Mormon  creed  affirni«  that  "men  will  be  punished 
for  their  own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam's  tninsgre^sions;"  liio  iJiird  nrlicle  states  that 
"  throu<;h  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind  may  be  Ritved  by  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  ordlnanccB  of  the  Gospel."  The/ourfAarticIea&lfnisthesu"ordinances"tflbe:  l.fWtli 
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Id  the  Lord  Jesas;  3.  Bepentance;  8.  Baiitism;  4.  Imporition  of  hands  bj  the  gift  of  tli6 
Holy  Spirit;  6.  The  lord's  Supper,  admiuibtered  kneeliag.  The  saints,  who  are  much 
averse  to  atnmg  drinks,  use  vatiT  instead  of  wine  In  the  sacrament,  wliicli  is  taken  ererr 
week.  TheJ^  article  declares  that  "men  must  be  called  to  the  work  of  God  by  iuopi. 
ration;"  the  atxOt,  that  the  same  orgunizxtion  must  now  exist  that  existed  in  the  pnmiUve 
church;  the  teventhy^tA  mirHculuu3i  disceniilig  efsptHts,  prophecy,  revelations, 

visifins,  healing,  toiigiitS,"  etc — have  not  ceased.  The  "  discerrilhg  of  spirits"  led  Smith, 
or  rather  his  fiieiida  Itigdon,  Pmtt,  etc.,  who  are  imderstood  to  be  the  real  authors  of  the 
metapliysiCB,  into  a  variety  of  curious  speculations.  They  beliave  ihst-  the  soul  of  mut 
was  not  created,  but  "  coexisted  equal  with  God."  The  eighth  article  is  decidedly  lib- 
eral; it  erpreasea  a  belief  that  the  word  of  GihI  is  recorded  not  only  in  the  Bible  and  the 
book  of  Mormon,  but  in  "all  other  good  iKwks."  As  for  the  contradictions  that  exist  in 
the  first,  they  are  admitted,  but  it  is  alleeail  tliat  they  are  "  corruptions,"  and  tliat  lli^ 
can  be  removed  by  any  prophet's  tnspimi  explanations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state- 
ment that  tlie  samts  pretend  to  have  a  new  und  inspired  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
denied  by  Brigham  Young  iu  n  conversation  with  Dixon  {Nev}  America,  vol.  i.  ya.  310- 
817).  The  ninth  article  expresses  a  belief  in  all  that  Qod  has  revealed,  is  reveaunc,  or 
will  yet  reveal.  The  tenth  alDrms  the  literal  gitthering  of  Israel,  tlie  restoration  of  the 
ten  Uibes  (tlie  "  American  Indians."  who  are,  in  consequence,  treated  with  considerable 
humaoity  by  the  saints;  tlie  negro,  on  tlie  other  hand,  being  excluded  from  the  UonnoD 
churcli.  as  a  descendant  of  Calu),  the  establishment  of  the  new  Zion  on  the  wes^m  con- 
tinent— the  millennial  rcigri  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  the  transformation  of  earth  into  a 
paradise.  The  eleventh  arliclo  maintains  '"tlie  lilenil  resurrection  of  the  body."  The 
tui^ifth  article  asserts  the  absolute  liberty  of  private  Judgment  in  matters  of  reiigion;  the 
tkirUenth  declares  it  the  duty  of  tlie  saints  and  all  others  to  be  "subject  to  the  powers 
that  be,"  whether  mooarchicol  or  rciHibUcaii.  The/obrteenCA  and  last  is  worthy  of  bdng 
nniveiBally  accepted:  "  We  beHewe  in  bthig  honest.  irtiV,  chaste,  teinpc^te,  benevolent, 
virtuous,  and'  U^glit;  and  In  doing  pond'  to  all  men;"  alsa  that  "  an  idle  or  lazy  per- 
son cannot  M  a  Cliristinn.  neither  have  sulvution." 

The  great'sncial  peciiUarity-of  Itie  sect  is  tiieir  pmctlce  of  polygamy.  It  was  not  so, 
however,  at  first.  Rigdon,  Klrnball,  Pralt,  Hyde,  and  Youug  are  its  true  originators; 
Emma,  wife  and  widow  of  thepropiiet,  stoutly 'denied  that  her  husband  ever  had  any  wife 
bat  herself.  Young's  "  revelation  "  she  declared  to  be  a  fraud,  and  in  consequence  she 
withdrew  to  Nauvoo.  Her  fi>ur  sons  followed  her.  and  have  now  founded  a  nionogamfc 
Mormon  community, called  tlie  Jotephitea.  Another  Itranch  of  the  Mormons  (who  altt^ther 
may  number  300,0U0  8ouls)  hits  receutly  settled  nt  Independence,  Missouri,  the  proposed 
site  of  the  "  New  Jerusalem."  Meanwhile,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  practice  of  polygamy  is 
encour^ed  on  the  ground  that  the  niitk  and  dign  ity  of  the  saints  is  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  wives  and  children.  A  defense  of  the  pnictice  is  also  set  up  ou  moral  grounds. 
Mormons  assert  th.it  their  cummunity  is  frueuf  the  hon'ible  siii  and  vlctousness  that  prevail 
elaewhere;  fornication  and  adultery,  with  their  guilty  passions  and  abandoned  condwit, 
are  declared  to  be  unknown ;  their  wives  are  aswrted  (Burton  and  others  are  very  atrong 
on  this  point)  to  be  happy,  virtuous,  and  henllhy  and  they  clialleiige  comparison  In 
regard  to  tUcir  domestic  and  soci;il  purity  and  felicity  with  any  raotiogHmic  community 
in  the  world.  Dixon  (Ne^e  Ainefiut,  vol  i.  p.  243)  even  sings  a  sort  of  pnan  on  their 
virtues:  "Their  streets  are  clean,  their  houses  bright,  their  gardens  fruitful.  Peace 
reigns  in  their  cities.  Harlots  and  druiikrirds  are  unknown  among  them.  They  keep 
open  more  common  schools  than  any  other  sect  in  the  United  States. 

See  So^  of  Mormon  (ISSU);  llmk  of  IhKtrine  and  OoMnartts,  consisting  of  select 
"revelations"  given  to  Smith  (1882);  The  Pearl  (f  Omit  Price,  aim  by  Smith  (first  pub- 
lished, Liverpool,  1851);  Journa-l  of  DUcoursea,  by  Brigham  Young  and  others  (1854  et 
»M.$;  The  Exploration  and  Suitey  of  the  Great  ArM  Lahs,  by  capt.  Stansbuiy  (1849);  The 
Mormoiu,  or  LaUer-dmy  SainU,  by-lieiit.  Gunnison  of  the  U.  S.  topographical  engineers 
■(1852);  2he  Miirmons,  by  ool.  T.  L.  KTnue  {1830);'  The  MbrriiffM,  'or  LaMer-dag  SairtO;  with 
Metmira  of  the  Life  of  Joteph  Smith  (olfice  of  the  national  Illustrated  library,  London); 
Voyage  au  Paye  dee  MarmoM,  par  Jules  Remy  (1860);  The  CUy  of  the  Sainta,  by  R  F. 
Burton  (1861);  Dixon's  Neto  America  (1867):  and  Busch,  (Jeaehi^ite  der  Mormonen  (Leip- 
Bic.  1870). 

MORMONS  (nnfe).  By  the  death  of  Brigham  Young,  which  occurred  Aug.  211.  1877. 
the  office  which  he  filled  fet!  to  John  Taylor,  an  Englishman,  though  Young's  nctual 
position  of  leader  of  the  Mormons  descended  to  George  Q.  Cannon,  entitled  "first  cnun- 
selor  "  to  the  president,  also  an  Englishmun.  a  delegate  in  congress,  tlie  Mormon  attorney 
at  Wasliington.'ond  one  of  the  ablest  and  shrewdest  men  of  uie  sect.  The  whole  Mor- 
mon question  has  in  recent  years  occasioned  considerable  uneadness,  both  lit  congRM 
and  among  the  American  press  and  people^  The  fact  that  thia  powerful  body  is  beiuj; 
always  increased  by  the  steady  influx  oi  foreigners,  influenced  by  a  persistent  course  of 
proselytism  in  Europe,  has  been  one  reason  for  this  uneasiness,  since  it  results  in  Uie 
erection  of  an  organization  of  persuns  slien  in  birth  and  sentiment  to  American  Institu- 
tions, and  fostered  into  a  compact  Ixidy,  subordiuate  to  a  centfal  leadership,  lield  together 
by  a  system  combining  religioits  and  worldly  benefits  for  the  faithful.-aiid  in  wtiictmuper- 
liitkm  and  entire  lelf -Abnegation  for  the  good  of  "  the  church  "  fill  importut  parts.  In 


187t  the  secretary  of  atate  of  the  United  States  addressed  a  circular  to  the  U.  B.  miniaters 
abroKd  directing  them  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  governments  to  which  they  were 
severally  accrecuted  lo  the  laws  of  the  Uuiled  States  against  polygamy.  This  circular 
also  instructed  the  ministers  to  inform  these  governments  as  to  wualever  facts  might  be 
in  Umr  ponesaion,  or  whidi  ifaey  oould  obtmin  fnm  constdar  agents  or  otherwise^  as  to 
the  Mnigration  of  Homioiis  from  ibie  different  countries;  aud  to  request  the  several  gor- 
emments  to  enforce  existing  laws  against  proselytism  and  the  oi^imnizatlon  of  emigration 

the  MormOQ  agents  and  missionaries.  -Certain  of  these  governments  replied  to  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  as  to  these  req^uests,  that  it  was  deemed  inexpe- 
dient oud  inconvenient  to  Inquire  coiiceming  the  religion  or  place  of  destiuation  of -per- 
sons leaving  their  ^hpj[«3.  The  circular  from  the  secretary  of.  state  also  expressed  the 
(leterminalioD  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  taw  against  polyg- 
amy coDtained  iu  section  585S  of  the  Setited  SiatuUt  (the  consUtuiionaluy  of  whicli 
had  been  recently  susttuiied  by  a  decisioQ  of  the  supreme  couit),  and  to  endlcmte  the 
haUttUlon  of  Mormonlsm. 

Of  the  145,0UO  people  in  Utah,  about  120,000  are  Mormons.  But  this  sect  or  nation 
does  not  alone  hold  sway  in  Utnli.  It  has  also  the  balance  of  power  in  Idalio  and  Ari- 
zona, and  is  rapidly  populating  WashingtoQ,  Montana,  Wyoiuiug,  and  Colorada  The 
vote  of  Idaho,  for  congressman,  at  the  election  of  ISHO,  is  alleged  to  have  been  carried  by 
an  order  from  George  Q.  Cannon,  directing  that  all  the  Mormons  in  that  territory  should 
vote  for  a  certain  man  whom  he  named :  all  the  Mormons  iu  Idaho  voted  accordingly. 


lands  for  their  farms,  and  the  hilt-sides  for  pasturage  for  their  stock.  The  mmes  are  given 
up  to  the  Gentiles,  who  become  the  patrons  of  the  Monnons  for  their  supplies.  Atroady 
the  Mormons  have  etideavurcd  to  place  such  a  tax  on  the  proceeds  of  mining  in  Utah  as 
Bliould  render  the  business  unprofilHble,  uiid  tlius  remove  the  only  temptation  for  Gen- 
tile settlement.  Tlie  ouliire  of  tlie  people  by  wliom  tUe  Mormon  territory  Is  being  con- 
Blantly  populated  byimmigmtion  is  of  a  kind  to  fall  readily  under  the  influence  of 
istute  leailera:  an  influence  which  is  asdistcd  by  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  Immi- 


five  iif  abject  destitution,  or  by  the  most  unliious  labor  for  the  viere  necessaries  oMifo, 
timl  tiiviii.-M'Ive:!  transported  to  a  countTy.  rich  iu  vegfetiiblesi  meat,  fruit,  and  fish ;  where, 
iiiiion^'ii  pdc>|ile  inttnstiiuiis,  conifortublc,  and  apparently  liappy,  they  ore  easily  imbued 
with  luc  principled  under  wliich  those  conditions  Imve  seemingly  been  wrought  out. 
The  result  is  subonlination  to  tlie  coiumabJs  of  their  leaders;  and  a  confiding  t>elief  lo 
tlie  merits  of  the  church  and  the  sect,  wliinb  is  sufficient  to  render  them  instruments  iu 
the  hands  of  the  president  and  his  subuidiuutcs.  With  the  deiith  of  Bri^iam  Yoting, 
the  individuid  Iciulersbip  of  the  Mormous  ceased.  From  a  statement  recently  made  tj 
the  Mormon  "  bishop  "  Henry  Luiit,  of  Cedar  iihj,  Utah,  to  a  correspoudent  ot  the  Sua 
Fnindneo  i,hivnieU,  tlie  following  summarv  of  the  main  features  of  the  organicalion  is 
comlensed :  First,  there  is  a  president,  and  be  bos  two  counselors.  Second,  there  are 
twelve  apostles.  The  prcdideut  is  one  of  them,  and  each  receives  a  salary  of  $1500  imst 
annum;  the  president,  moreover,  exercittin^nn  aiitboril^  equal  to  that  of  the  other  eleven. 
Tbtrd,  there  arc  seven  presidents  designated  as  the  presidents  of  the  seventies,  each  body 
consisting  of  seventy  elders,  there  Iteiiig  eighty  of  tnese  seventies  in  Utah,  each  seventy 
having  seven  pi^deuts.  and  each  seven  one  president.  The  seventies  make  annnnl 
reports,  and  .all  of  theso  offlclals  mentioned  constitute  the  general  authorities  of  the 
cnureh.  Next  comes  the  head  patriarch  of  the  church,  uie  dignity  being  hered- 
itary when  the  candidate  is  worthy,  the  incumbent  residing  at  Bait  Lake  City, 
aiKi  being  endowed  with  the  power  to  bless  the  people  by  laying  on  of  hands:  the 
present  incumbent  is  John  Smith,  nephew  of.  pfophet  Joseph  Smith.  There  is  next 
a  presiding  bishop  who  attends  to  the  collection  of.titlies:  the  collection  from  this 
source  being  $1,000,000  nnnually.  "Zion"is  divided  into  28  stakes,  each  of  which 
has  a  preudent,  and  is  divided  again  int<i  wards,  and  each  ward  into  districts :  the  district 
has  a  quorum  of  teachers,  'Whose  business  it  is  to  vi^t.each  fomily  periodically,  and  look 
after  the  spiritual  welftare  of  the  members.  Each  dlstrict  has  a  meeting-house,  Sunday- 
school.  drtT-echool.  young  men's  mutual  improvement  socletv,  primary  association  for 
small  cblldrpn,  and  usiiiuly  a  dmniaiic  society.  At  Cedar  City  there  is  a  cooperative 
store,  a  tannery,  and  a  griHt-mill.  Tlie  church  organization  ends  with  tlie  priests  and 
deacons.  Out  or  a  total  population  of  aliout  150,000.  tliere  are  SO.OOO  children  in  Utnh 
under  eiglit  yetm  of  age.  There  is  a  Suuday -school  organization  known  as  the  Deserct 
Sunday-school  union :  tlierc  Is  also  a  pcrpetuiil  immigration  fund. 

As  to  the  possible  future  of  the  instilntion  of  Momionism  it  Lb  proper  lo  quote  the 
following  Bistcmcnt  of  Ltint,  setting  forth  tlie  hot>e8  and  designs  of  the  ilonnons  lliem- 
wlvcs:  "  Like  a  grain  of  mustard  was  the  truth  planted  in  Ziod.  and  it  is  destined  to 
sprend  through  all  the  world.  Our  church  has  been  organized  only  fifty  years,  and  yet 
behold  its  wealth  and  power.  We  look  forward  withperfect  confidence  to  the  day  when 
we  will  hold  the  reins  of  the  U.  S.  government.  That  is  our  present  temporal  aim; 
after  th^  we  expect  to  control  tiie  continent."  When  the  newspaper  correspondent,  to 
whom  this  was  said^renurked  tiiat  such,  a  scheme  seemed  somewhat  visionary,  consld- 
Brhig  the  &ct  that  Utah  cannot  secure  recognition  as  a  state,  tiie  bishmi's  reply  was: 
"  Do  not  be  deceived;  we  are  looking  after  that.   We  <to  not  cnn  for  these  tenitoiial 


wherever  they  go  occnp^'  the  ami 
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oflkfatls  tent  out  to  govern  na.  Tliey  are  Dobodies  here.  We  do  not  recognize  them. 
Krtther  do  wo  fear  any  pructical  interftTcnce  by  ooneresa.  We  Intend  to  have  Utah 
KCOjfwzetl  as  a  atnte.  To-day  we  liold  the  Imlance  of  power  in  Idaho,  we  rule  Utah 
a)iflulut4>ly,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  will  liold  the  baTance  of  power  in  Arizona  and 
Wyoming.  A  few  months  ago  president  Snow,  of  St.  George,  !*et  out  with  a  liand  of 
pnests  for  an  extensive  tour  through  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Arizona  to  proselyte.  We  also  expect  to  send  missionaries  to  some  parts  of  Nevada, 
and  wedesign  to  plant  coloniea  in  Washington  territoiy.  In  the  past  six  monfl^s  we 
have  Bent  more  tiinu  8,000  of  our  people  down  tlirou^  tlie  Sevier  valley  lo  scitte  in 
Arizona,  iind  the  movement  still  progresses.  All  this  will  help  build  up  for  us  a 
political  power  which  will,  in  time,  con))>el  the  homage  of  the  demagogues  'r>f  the 
country.  Our  vote  is  solid,  and  will  always  remain  so.  It  will  be  thrown  where  the 
most  good  will  be  accomplislied  for  the  church.  Tlien,  in  some  great  political  crisis,  the 
two  present  i>olltical  piirties  will  hid  for  our  support.  Utah  will  then  be  admitted  as  a 
polygaiuous  state,  and  the  olhtr  territories  we  have  peactfully  subjugated  will  be  admitted 
also."  We  will  then  hold  the  bulanoi  of  power,  and  will  dictate  to  the  countiy.  In  time 
our  principles,  wliich  are  of  sacred  ongin,  will  spread  throu^out  the  United  States. 
We  iMsaeas  the  ability  to  tnm  'the  political  scale  in  any  particular  community  wc  desire. 
Our  pe<iple  are  obedient.  When  they  ere  colled  by  the  church  they  promptly  oliey. 
They  sell  their  boufes,  tands,  tind  stoclt,  and  remove  to  any  part  of  the  country  tlie  church 
may  direct  them  to.  You  ciin  imni^iue  the  results  which  wisdom  may  bring  about,  with 
the  iiFBi8tancct>f  a  eliurcli  orgnnizatiou  such  as  ours.    It  Is  the  completcst  one  the  world 


•cbuFch  in  a  politfoal  contest.  I'liey  vote  for  the  tried  friends  of  the  church;  and  what 
thev  do  here  they  will  do  everywhere;  our  principles  and  our  institutions  spread," 

Three  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Brigliam  Young  bis  nineteenth  nnd  last  wife,  Ann 
Kliza  Webb,  broke  nwny  from  Momionism,  and  traveled  through  the  United  States 
delivering  lectures  agiiiiist  the  institution,  and  particularly  its  polygamous  feature.  These 
lectures  produced  no  small  impression.  Coiigies.s  has  frequently,  in  recent  years,  taken 
cognizance  of  llie  condition  of  Utah  and  the  iustittilion  of  Morrannism.  In  1873  Mr. 
Fi-eiiughuysen  introduced  a  hill  which  severely  cen.surcd  the  practice  of  polygamy 
nmong  the  Mornious,  and  declared  that  iLeir  wivca  could  claim  relief  by  action  for 
divorce.  In  HS74  the  committee  of  the  house  of  n prcscntativcs  having  the  matter  in 
charse  reported  a  bill  which  was  still  more  sweeping  in  its  characler,  being  destructive 
of  all  local  atithority  in  Utah,  jind,  in  fact,  placing  the  territory  in  the  couditiou  of  a 

Srovince,  in  its  relation  to  the  U.  8.  government.  By  tliis  bill  the  control  of  affairs  in 
[tab  was  placed  in  tiie  hands  of  federal  officj:iIsi,  and  its  practical  application  would 
have  been  to  root  out  the  foundation  of  the  systom  on  which  Mormoniiim  depended  for 
Its  existence.  During  the  same  year  the  case  of  a  contest  of  the  election  of  George  Q. 
Cannon,  aa  delegate  from  Utah,  came  up  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  was  decided 
in  his  favor.  But  this  decision  wns  accompanied  liy  the  patsage,  by  a  vote  of  127  to 
51,  nf  a  resolution  appointing  a  committee  of  invosligation  into  the  polygamous  relation 
puetained  by  delegnte  Cannon,  who,  it  was  alleged,  was  united  by  the  marriage  tie  of  the 
Mormon  church  U)  four  wives.  Still  later  in  1874,  whnt  was  kniiwn  as  the  "Utah  judi- 
ciary bill,"  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  159  to  25,  in  the  face  of  tt  resolute  and  eloquent 
defense  of  Mormon  institutions  by  delegate  Cannon.  Tlus  bill  was  8uppo»:ed  to  com- 
prise  "a  definite  and  serious  atlaf-E  al  tlie  vei  y  foundation  of  Mormonisln."  T^olWlth- 
Btanding  llic  action  taken  l^  congress  on  tliefc  and  other  similar  bills,  no  important 
chnnge  Das  been  made  In  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Utah,  or  in  the  nature  and  Influence 
of  Hornionism,  either  as  lo  the  increase  of  the  number  of  its  adlicn'nts  by  foreign  pn»- 
elyting  and  immigration,  or  by  any  decline  In  the  spread  of  its  tenets  and  its  power  in 
the  territories  of  tlie  United  States. 

]C0It1CTB'ZD£,  a  family  of  malncopterous  fiplies,  allied  to  the  etocida,  or  pike 


of  the  caudal  fin.  T'he  skiu  of  tiic  bead  is  naked,  enveloping  the  gill-covera  and  gill- 
rays,  leaving  only  a  slit  for  gill-opening.  The  mouth  is  small.  All  the  known  species 
inuabit  the  rivers  of  Africa.  The  Siiarped-nosed  Mormyrus  {Mtninyrui  oxyrhyiiekut) 
is  regarded  aa  one  of  the  best  fishes  of  the  Nile.  It  is  caught  by  Hues  t»iited  with  worm^ 
The  mormyridaj  are  nocturnal  flslies.  Tliey  are  sometimes  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  seem  to  have  been  held  snored  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  modem 
Egyptian  name  is  Mizdeh.    Some  of  the  species  have  electric  organs. 

HORNAY.  Philippe  de,  St^isncur  du  PIcssis-Mnrly,  1J]40-1828;  illustrious  as  a 
writer  and  actor  during  the  most  direful  period  of  rellfj^oiia  Intolerance  in  Frano:.  He 
was  son  of  a  Uoinnn  CntbT^ic  father  who  destined  him  for  the  church,  and  of  a  Prot- 
esiiint  mother  whopc  opinions  he  inibibt'd;  becoming  according  to  Voltaire  "the  most 
virtuous,  and  great*'«t  nf  men."  Thoiiiii^jlily  educated  in  school,  and  by  much  travel  in 
voulh  in  Italy  nnd  Germany,  we  lind  liim  at  the  age  of  23  nt  Cologne  engaged  in  tbeo- 
loirieal  di!iciiR>ions  and  writitigs  to  inspire  the  low  eountries  to  defy  tlie  SpaniRh  powev. 
His  uddresx  to  ColiKny.  then  minister  of  France,  designed  to  secure  that  minister's  Influ- 
enco  for  William  of  Orange,  was  a  marvel  of  iltcrary  power.   The  minister  had  already 
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resolved  to  send  Kbrnfty  ft3  conflrlentinl  representative  to  tliat  prince  wlien  the  ma'^'^nt-re  of 
8t.  Biirtliotemew's  took  place  nod  tlie  younLj  wriicr  bnrelyesinipedfnnn  Piirtswilli  his  life. 
'  He  flud  to  EnfflaDd,  imd  immediate) r  fought  the  iutuiencu  of  Ellzalieth  to  ttvcrt  the 
furtlier  destruction  of  Protestaats  in  France.  He  took  ptirt  with  La  Non6  ia  an  unsiic- 
cessful  movement  of  the  Huguenots  at  Bt.  Qermafn;  married  an  accompliahet:  Protes- 
tant lady  in  1S76,  and  immediately  after  joined  the  anny  of  Gondfi  in  Franc-e,  frc^ 
vhich  he  was  called  to  become  a  member  of  the  council  of  Henry  of  Kavnrre.  By  hiiu 
\  he  waa  sent  to  England  on  a  mission ;  was  intercepted  by  the  3{)aniarda  who,  ignomnt  of 
Ilia  mission,  permitted  him  to  escape;  and  finsilly  siiccecded  in  procuring  from  Eliza- 
l>eth  80.000  teus  for  Condi's  drmy.  He  remaiDed  some  yenra  in  EDglana  occupied  ia 
slrenglheninc  tlie  Protcatant  cause  at  the  English  court,  by  his  writings,  and  by  material 
ail).  In  ]58£-88  he  waa  member  of  the  two  roval  political  councils  of  Montanban  and 
Lit  Rochelle,  and  remained  chief  counselor  of  Henry  lit.  until  his  asaaaaination.  He 
then  served  Henry  IV.,  nod  was  by  him  made  cnundfor  of  sta'e  and  engiigcil  in  dcHciite 
riegotiaUons.  When  the  king  abjured  Protestantism  Momny  broke  witti  iiim,  and  pub- 
lislicd  an  essay  on  the  institution  of  tlie  eueharist,  in  which  lie  she  ws  the  moss  to  be 
(rondemoed  by  the  New  Teslament  and  the  fatiiers  of  the  churcli.  It  brought  upon  bia 
liuad  K  Btorm  of  invective  from  all  sides,  but  the  answers  published  only  served  to  cause 
tlie  more  universe  reading  of  the  heretical  tract.  Challenged  by  Du  Perron  bishop  of 
Evreux,  to  maintain  the  truth  of  some  of  its  statements  in  open  discussion,  he  accepted, 
and  was  cnugbt  in  a  trap  carefully  prepared  to  sho^v  some  of  his  stutemunta  false.  This 
was  Mfty  4, 1600.  Henry  IV.  waa  glad  to  be  sustained  in  his  treacliery  to  old  Protestant 
frieoda  by  the  apparent  defeat  of  their  ablest  champion,  and 'ftlornay  wus  retired  from 
public  life  until  1617,  when  he  appeared  in  an  assembly  of  nolables  at  P.oucn,  and 
again  in  1630  in  efforts  to  bring  conciliation  between  insurgent  Huguenots  and  the 
gnvernnient  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  soon  after  retired  to  his  chalefiu  to  die.  By  the 
Catholics  he  w.is  called  the  pope  of  the  Huguenots.  In  cuntroversial  writings  he  was 
prolific,  scholarly,  and  brilliant. 

MORNING  GLORY.    Bee  Costolttjltt3,  ante. 

KOSNT,  CaARLKS  Adgdstb  Louis  Joseph,  Comt-e  de,  a  French  statesman,  of  the 
second  empire,  rcj^rding  whose  parentage  the  biographical  dictionaries  published  und3r 
imperiai  censorship  are  strangely  silent.  It  is,  however,  universally  believed  that  he 
Wit"  the  son  of  queen  Hortenseand  of  thecomte  dc  Flaliault,  and  consequently  hnlf- 
lirotlier  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  waa  born  in  Paris,  Oct.  SO.  1811.  The  comte  do 
Morny.  a  French  nobleman  resident  in  Maurittua,  received  800,000  francs  to  adopt  him 
us  his  son;  but  he  was  educated  by  his  ''grandmother,'*  Madame  de  Fhihuult;  and 
queen  Hortense  left  him  at  her  death,  in  1^37,  an  annuity  of  40,000  francs.  Morny 
entered  the  army  In  1833  as  a  sub-Ueut.  and  is  said  lo  have  shown  at  this  early 
period  a  pretliieclion  for  metaphysics  and  tlieology,  which  ia  indeed  sufficiently  surpris- 
ing, if  true,  considering  his  subsequent  thirst  for  material  gratifications,  lie  served 
AVUli  some  distinction  in  Algeria;  bat  he  soon  abandoned  a  military  lUe,  and  in  1888 
made  his  d6but  in  the  world  at  industry  as  a  manufacturer  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  pul>- 
IKh^  a  pamplilet  ou  the  subject.  Ever  after  that  time,  lie  was  mixed  up  In  all  sorts  at 
commercial  and  flnoncial  speculations — railway  compimies,  canalcompanies,  French  and 
foreign  mining  companies,  credit  sooieLics.  indujtrial  enterprises,  etc.  Chosen  a  deputy 
in  1813,  he  quickly  att^Uied  a  prominent  position  on  account  of  his  aptiiudo  for  dealing 
with  financial  questions;  but  events  showed  that  ho  was  not  free  from  the  reckless 
spirit  of  an  adventurer,  and  his  daring  at  times  excited  a  suspicion  of  enormou<i  swind- 
liag  somewhere.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  became  attached  to  the  cause  of  hi3 
iuul-brother,  and  was  tlie  leadei  of  the  subtle  and  treasonable  fxilicy  of  the  Elysee.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  cnnp  diUU.  >His  r^e  was  to  exhibit  tang-frtm,  and  to 
throw  the  republican  leaders  oS  their  guard.  Nor  did  he  fail  of  success.  He  passed 
the  evening  of  Dec.  1  it  the  Opera  Ct?iniqtu,  and  yet.  by  six  o'clock  next  morning  the 
deed  was  done,  and  Morny  was  minister  of  the  Interior.  In  1S54  be  l«came  president 
of  the  Corps  Ligislatif,  ana  was  ambosstulor  to  Russia  during  1856-57.  where  lie  married 
the  rich  and  handsome  princess  Trubetskoi.  Tltc  result  of  his  Russian  rolsaion  was  tlio 
eatablishment  of  intimate  political  relations  between  the  two  goveraments,  and  a 
commercial  troa^  advantageous  to  both  counties.   Ho  died  Afoy,  166S. 

XOROGOO,  or  AUhoccg.  called  by  the  natives  Magkr&^Akta,  "the  extreme  vest," 
or  briefly  MaghrS>,  an  empire  or  sultanate  in  the  ii.w.  of  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by 
Algeria,  on  the  □.  and  w.  by  the  Mediterranean  f%a  and  -Atlantic  ocenn,  and  on  the  s.  by 
a  lloe  which  runs  from  cape  Nun  (lat.  28'  45'  43*  n.),  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the 
Sahara  to  the  Algerian  frontier  in  long.  2°  east.  At  the  present  day,  Morocco  Includes  the 
three  fortx^er  kii^oms  of  Maghrib,  Fez,  and  Tafik'let,  and  contains  about  260,000  Eng- 
lish sq.m.,  with  a  population  of  which  the  estimates  vary  from  3,500,000  to  8,000.000. 
The  country  is  generally  mountainons,  the  Atlas  (q.v.)  range  traversing  it  in  several 
parallel  chains  from  s.w.  to  n.c.,  and  semling  ont  numerous  spurs  to  both  the  coast-coun- 
try and  the  desert.  There  are,  however,  many  level  tracts  throughout  Morocco,  especially 
■t  its  western  and  eiistern  extremities,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  The  central 
range  d  the  Alhis  fontts  the  water-shed  separating  the  streams  whicji  flow  into  the 
Atlantic  and  MeditcrruoeaD  from  those  which  run  Eoatbward  to  the  desert.  Tbc  f onner 
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rivers  have  Uie  shorter  coarse  and  Irss  volume,  but  tbry  nre  perennial;  while  the  latter 
beciime  dry  lo  summer,  and  even  when  ruuniog  are  lodt  in  the  sands  of  tbe  Sahara.  Ttie 
chief  riven  are  tlie  Muluya,  with  its  trihutiii7  Uie  tSharcf,  which  drains  the  u.e.  of  the 
country,  and  fulls  into  the  Mediternuican  utter  a  course  of  400  m;  the  Koe,  Oom-a- 
beg,  Bu-Regreb,  Tunuft.  tiuae,  and  Aiisaker,  the  lost  forqjing^  for  part  of  its  course  the 
southera  boundary  of  Morocco,  dmiii  the  central  and  westers  distncts,  and  fall  into  the 
Atlantic;  the  Drahii.  Fileli.  Ziz,  aiid  Gir,  irrigate  the  dry  plains  of  Tafllelet,  and  the  tlrst- 
muntit>iietl  •  then  empties''  itwlf  into  the  At^iic  ocean.  The  subsequent  courses  of  tbe 
other  three  rivers  lire  not  yet  well  ascertained. 

The  eiimate  between  the  central  range  of  Atlas  and  tiie  sea  is  temperate,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  falling  lower  than  40  F.,  or  rising  above  00°  F.,  owing  partly  to  tlie 
regulating  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  and  the  shelter  afforded  by  Uie  mountwts  from 
the  scorching  winds  of  the  desert;  but  iu  the  B.e.  districts,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
said  to  prevail,  and  rain  Is  there  uuknowu. 

Amimg  the  Htief  product*  of  the  country  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  durra,  and 
sugar-cane;  and  among  fruits,  the  fig,  pomegranate,  lemon,  orange,  ud  date  are  com- 
mon; while  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  etc.,  are  largely  produced  both  for  home  use  and 
export.  Horoa»)  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  minenillreatHires;  plentiful  supplies  of  copper 
are  obtained  at  Tesclcght.  near  the  source  of  the  Assaker;  and  gold  and  silver  occur  in 
several  places.  Iron,  nutimony,  lead,  tin,  and  rock-salt,  the  Lk>t  three  in  considenible 
quantity,  are  also  found.  Owing  to  tlie  character  of  tbe  country  aod  its  thin  populaiioa 
(85  to  the  English  sq.m.),  Horouco  is  much  hifested  with  wild  animals.  Lions,  panthen, 
hyenas,  wild  Tioars,  autt  various  kinds  of  deer,  gazelles,  etc. ,  abound  in  suitable  localities, 
and  occasional  devastations  are  committed  b^  locusts.  .  Ostriches  are  found  in  T3filelet. 
Thc^Moori^  hones,  formerly  so  famous,  arc  now  much  degenerated.  The  bi«edlng  of 
slieep,  oxen,  go&ts,  camels,  mules,  and  hshcs  forms  an  important  item  of  national  indus- 
try.  Oxen  and  bulls  ore  chiefly  employed  in  field  labor. 

Tiie  iiiltabUunU,  like  tho&e  of  Burlmry  in  guaentl,  consist  of  Moors,  Berbers,  ArslM, 
Negroes,  and  Jews,  with  various  intermixtures  between  these  races.  More  than  Iwo- 
thiras  of  the  population  belong  to  the  race  commonly  called  Moors,  the  remaining  third 
consisting  mainly  of  Berbers  or  Amazlyuhs  {inaludiug  the  Berbers  of  the  Hiff  coast,  and 
the  Sbelmlis  of  the  Oreat  Athis);  Jews,  estimated  at  840,000;  and  negroes.  Very  few 
Europeans  reside  in  Morocco.  Tbe  stale  of  civilization  is  very  low,  and  many  of  tbe 
Amoziyehs  ore  complete  savages.  Excepting  the  Jews  and  the  few  Europeans,  tlie 
whole  population  is  Mohammedan,  Negroes  are  brought  into  the  country  as  slaves  from 
Sudan. 

Morocco  is  divided  into  four  territories— Fez,  Morocco,  Suae,  and  Tafllelet.  For  con- 
venience of  administration,  the  empire  Is  subdivided  into  88  governments  or  disttfcts 
("  ammata"),  each  under  the  supermtondcncc  of  a  "cald,"  whose  chief  duty  it  is  io  oil- 
lect  the  imposts;  bat  the  semi-independent  tribes  are  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs,  and 
sqflrceljir  acknowledge  Uie  a^ority  of  the  sultan.  The  government  is  ptu^ly  despotic, 
and  in  the  absence  of  written  laws,  the  will  of  the  sultan  and  his  subordinates  decides 
everything.  The  public  oflicials  eke  out  their  allowances  by  pmcticing  extortion  on 
those  under  their  chaiw.  and  are  in  turn  plundeird  by  their  superiors.  The  sovereign 
of  Morocco,  called  by  Europeans  tbe  emperor  of  Morocco,  Is  known  among  his  subjects 
as  sulian,  and  assumes  the  titles  of  emir^tlrmumeain,  or  "prince  of  Uie  tKiievets,"  and 
kha^ftkrtMah-f^aOiAi,  or  "vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth.^'  TheUtlu  is  hereditary  in 
tiie  niate  line,  but  does  not  neeessnrily  descend  to  the  eldest  sou. 

Education  consists  in  learning  to  read.  w.rite.  and  recite  portions  of  the  Koran,  and 
this  quantum  of  education  is  pretty  generally  diffuxed  among  the  people,  but  the  art  of 
printing  is  imknown.  and  tbe  arts  and  Rclonces  nro  at  a  very  Tow  ebb. 

The  onlv  industrial  arts  prosecuted  to  any  considerable  extent  ars  the  manufnctures  of 
caps,  fine  silks,  and  leather.  In  the  production  of  this  lost,  the  Moors  far  surpass  Euro- 
peans, and  are  able  to  render  any  kind  of  leatlier  extremely  soft  and  white,  by  the  use, 
it  is  said,  of  two  species  of  plants  found  in  the  country,  and  unknown  to  Europeans. 
They  ahio  excel  In  the  production  of  brilliuit  colors  in  leather.  Theyetlow  leather  is 
made  in  Morocco  proper,  the  green  in  Tafllelet,  and  the.red  in  Fez.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant caravan  trade  between  Morocco  and  Sudan,  and  also  with  Mecca  and  the  Levant. 
The  principal  exports  are  wool,  hides,  grain,  cattle  and  sheep,  leather,  salt,  etc. ;  and  the 
imports,  cotton,  linen,  and  muslin  f:onds.  sugar,  tea.  coffee,  hardware,  gold  dust,  indigo, 
ivory,  etc.  Mules,  horses,  and  camels  form  the  internal  means  of  transport.  Much  of 
the  Arabian  trade  is  carried  on  by  coasting  vess^els  lietween  Tangier  and  E^pt,  as  tlie 
carriage  across  the  desert  is  very  costly.  At  the  present  time,  two-thirds  m  tbe  entire 
trade  of  Morocco  is  in  the  hands  of  British  merchnnts. 

Tlie  army  consists  of  between  20,000  and  30.000  men,  of  whom  one-half  are  negroes; 
there  is  also  a  sort  of  militia,  amounting  to  80.000  or  100,000  men.  which  is  occasionally 
called  out.  The  navy  is  now  insif^nificant:  but  in  former  times,  especially  in  the  lOUl 
and  17th  centuries,  it  was  very  formidable  lo  the  mmlUme  powen  of  Europe,  and  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  piratical  expeditions.   8ee  Rifp, 

The  history  of  Morocco  is,  generally  spenkinp,  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Barbaiy 
(q.v.)  down  to  tlie  end  of  tlie  ISth  century.  About  that  time,  it  was  formed  into  a 
monarchy,  and,  notwithstanding  internal  divisiotis,  enjoyed  conrideraUe  prosperity,  and- 
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Qie  ocallDW  of  (be  empire  were  extended  as  far  south  as  TImbuctoo.  Tbin  empire  fell  to 
nieea,  and  was  succeeded  in  1M7  tiT  that  of  the  Bherifs  of  Tafllelet,  who  conquered  twtb 
Morocco  proper  and  Fez,  and  united  the  whole  country  under  one  government.  This  U 
present  ruling  dynasty.  Id  tlie  middle  of  the  17ih  c.  the  empire  of  Hororco 
embnoed  pnrt  of  tlie  weaenk  province  of  Algeria,  and  extended  south  as  far  aa  Oulnea, 
where  it  came  into  rofliaion  with  the  Portuguese  settlements.  Since  the  comia«cement 
of  the  19tli  c.  the  rebellions  of  the  wild  mountain  tribes,  the  disturbances  in  Algeria, 
mid  dilBculties  with  foreign  states,  cau^l  ))y  the  sKgreasions  of  tlie  Kit  pirates,  liave 
greatly  retarded  the  well-coaceircd  measures  of  l be  various  nilem  f or  tlie  development 
of  the  resources  and  increase  in  civillzutioii  of  Morocco.  In  1814  tbe  slavery  of  Chris- 
dans  WHS  alKjlished;  nnd  in  1817  piracy  was  probit»ted  throuebout  Morocco.  In  1844 
Morocco  took  part  in  tbe  war  of  Abd-el-Ka<ler  agunst  tbe  French,  in  the  conne  of 
which  Tanf  ier  was  bomlwrded  and  Mogiulorc  occupied ;  but  peace  was  concluded  in  the 
mneyntr.  In  18S1  and  1850  compiicaiions  Unk  place  with  France  concerning  some' 
French  vessels  which  had  been  plundenKl  bv  the  Kiff  piraies,  but  in  each  case  compensOr 
tion  was  given  by  tbe  sultan.  In  1659  the  Spanish  govcrumcDt,  smnrling  under  a  series 
of  edmilar  outrages,  demanded  compeiisalloD,  and  utso  an  apology  f^r  an  insult  to  tho 
Spanish  flag  at  Ceuta;  and  on  the  sultnn*8  di^cluiming  all  responsihilily  for  these  acts, 
war  was  declared  by  Spain,  Oct.  22,  1859,  and  it  large  force  under  nitirslial  O'Donnell 
iuraded  Monx^o.  Two  buttles  were  fought,  several  ports  were  bombarded,  and  Tetuao 
talten,  and  on  Mar.  85,  1860,  Uie  sultan  yielded.  A  trcntj  was  accordingly  uniefl, 
April  87,  166U,  by  which  the  sultan  ceded  some  portions  of  his  territory,  paid  20,000,000 
pjastrea  lowuda  the  expense  of  the  war,  und  granted  several  commercial  privileges  to 
Hpaoish  merchanti. 

MOBOOCO  (Arab.  Xiirakath),  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  tbe  same  name,  is  sitnated 
in  the  a-w.  of  the  country,  four  miles  ».  of. the  rjver  Tendft,  and  at  the  ri.  end  of  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain.  It  is  Surrounded  t)y,a  strong  lime-and-carth  wall'thirty  feet 
liigb.  The  town  ia  ill  built,  the  streets  imrniw,  irngular,  and  unpuved:  tbe  Imuses, 
gtuerally  built  of  the  same  materials  as  the  wnll.  are  one  story  high,  with  flat  roofs,  and 
nnrrow  openings  insteiid  of  windows.  A  large  jmriion  of  tbe  space  within  the  walla  is 
occupied  with  gardens,  open  areas,  and  inavkvt-pliicfs.  In  the  bazaar  and  mnrliet-phice 
a  large  miacellaueoua  trade  hi  cairliied  on.  Monxrco  posBemes  twenty  moeques.  of  which 
rix  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  elegniic-e.  There  are  several  tanning  and  leather^ 
dydng  estabUshmeuts,  some  of  them  of  gieat  ixttnt.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
■bout  60.000. 

On  the  8.  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls,  stands  a  palace  of  the  sultan  of  Morocco, 
occupying  n  space  of  about  180  acres. 

Morocco  wns  founded  in  1072,  and  reached  the  summit  of  its  prosperity  in  the  18th  c, 
wlien  it  contained  more  than  700.000  iithiibitauts,  since  which  ume  it  bos  been  rapidly 
decaying.    It  is  now  half  in  ruins. 

MOROCCO  LEATHER    See  Leatheh,  ante. 

XOBOH',  a  town  of  Spain,  In  tbe  province  of  Seville,  and  thirty-seven  m.  8.e.  of  tbe 
dly  of  Uiat  name,  on  tbe  Quadeira.  It  is  btiilt  on  irregular  acclivities,  and  contains  the 
remains  of  a  once  almost  impi-egnnble  castle,  erected  bv  tlie  Moors  on  Roman  foundu- 
ticHip.  Tlie  iuliabitaDts  are  engaged  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  olive  oil.  Ifop. 
9.000. 

XOBPETH,  a  tnnrktt-town  and  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  England,  In 
Nortbumberland.  is  situated  on  tbe  Wansbcck,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Newcastle.  Of 
tbe  principal  buildings,  the  parish  chim  b  tiaies  from  tlie  14th  c;  the  free  grammar 
srhMi  of  Edward  VI.,  founded  In  1552.  has  nn  income  frrm  endowment  of  £660  a  year; 
the  town-halt  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Vnnlmigb.  Flnntiel  is  manufactured;  brewing, 
molting,  and  tanning  are  carried  on.  and  iron-foundrien  and  corn-mills  are  in  operation. 
Morpeth  returns  two  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  Tbe  pop.  of  the  parliament- 
aiy  borough  in  1871  was  80.239. 

MORPHETTSOiterally.  tbe  "  shnpcr  "  or  "  fashioner  ").  in  the  classic  mythology,  the  son 
of  Somnus,  (Sleep),  because  he  shapes  or  moulds  the  dreams  that  visit  tbe  sleeper.  He  is 
first  mentioned  by  Ovid,  and  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  wings,  pouring  somnifer- 
ous vapor  out  of  a  bom, 

KOBFKIA  (Ci4Hi»K0»  +  3  A q)  derives  its  name  from  Moroheus,  in  aHusion  to  its 
:  narcotic  properties.  It  is  the  most  im|>ortant  of  tbe  alkaloids  existing  In  opium,  of 
which  It  constitutes  from  one-ei^th  to  otic-aixteenth  by  weight.  It  occurs  m  combination 
with  mecnnic,  and  sometimes  with  sulphuric  acid,  "it  is  obtained  in  short  rectangular 
prisms,  containing  two  equivalents  of  water  of  crystalllrjition.  which  are  expelled  at  a 

f'nllelutU,  when  tbe  morphia  melts  into  a  resinoid  sulistancc.  Morphia  is  soluble  In  about 
OOO  pnrts  of  cold  and  in  4fK>  of  lK>iHng  water;  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it  freely,  but  it 
is  iosoiultic  in  ether  and  chloroform.  Its  solutions  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  change  the 
yellow  color  of  turtneric  paper  to  brown.  Morphia  Is  not  so  eortly  detected  In  cases  of 
poisoninsr  by  opinm  na  mecnnic  acid  (q.  v.).  1  he  following  are  the  ordlnazy  tests  for  ii : 
Conocntraled  nitric  acid,  when  applied  to  a  crystal  cilberof  moiphisor  of  oneof  itsRslts, 
produce:!  on  orange  color.    A  mixture  of  oitiic  und  iulpburfc  acids  colors  it  grccu. 
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When  It  is  mixed  with  Imlic  ncid,  iodine  Is  liberate:];  vliicli  innjbe  rec»gnlzed  by  Its 
brown  color  and  by  the  well-known  sturcb-test.  A  ueutnil  soluiiou  of  perchloride  vf 
iron  produces  n  beautiful  blue  color. 

Morpbia  is  llic  only  optum-nlkiiloid  which  is  soluble  in  limo-waler.  and  thla  property 
affords  one  of  the  best  metui»  of  exiruclitig  it.  A  watery  iafusiou  o(  opium  is  Iwjk-a 
with  milk  of  lime,  filtered,  niixetl  with  powdered  Htl-nmniouhic,  and  nguin  bcdletl. '  By 
this  mesQs  the  lime  is  converted  into  ilie  hj'drocbl()r«te(or.  more  correctly,  into  chlorioj 
of  calcium),  the  ammoDiii  is  volatilized  by  the  heat,  while  the  morphia  is  precipilated  in 
B  crude  form,  which  admits  of  cnsy  puriticntinn. 

Morphia  combines  with  ftcid»  lofut-m  cryKtaillzablo  Baits,  which  arc  readily  soluble 
In  water  and  in  alcniiol.  Of  these,  the  hydrocJUaraie  (muriate)  and  the  acetate,  eflpeciul^ 
the  former,  m-e  much  used  in  mudiciire. 

The  therapeutic  uses  of  morpliia  and  itRoalts  arc  very  similar  to  those  of  opium  (q.v,); 
but  the  preparations  of  morpliia  arc  preferable  to  opium  tind  limdiiiium  in  being  lesii 
liable  to  occasion  nnusea  and  beodaclic.  The  ordinary  dose  of  morphia,  or  its  liydro- 
ctalorate  or  Bcctatc.  when  given  to  an  adult  to  allny  pum  or  induce  Bleep,  ranges  from  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  half  a  gniin. 

HOBFHOLOOT.    See  METAMORPnosis  of  Oroakb. 

MORPHOLOGY,  Akmal.   See  METAMORpnosra  of  Aniuaia 

MORPHY,  Padl  CHARI.K9.  b.  New  Orleans,  1823;  educated  at  St.  Joseph's  college. 
While  slill  a  boy  he  developed  rcniarkiible^kill  in  the  ^me  of  chess,  and  soon  became 
enthusiastic  concerning  it,  aud  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  this  amusement,  which' wiis 
to  him  a  serious  study.  lie  speedily  Ikthuic  so  profic-icnt  as  to  defeat  with  ease  tlic 
players  of  his  native  city,  and  Ids  remarkable  skill  be^^n  to  iittruct  general  attention 
ftmonz  cbess-playerB  throiiebout  ihe  couuiry.  In  1857  the  first  chess  conjrress  was 
organized  in  New  York,  aatl  Morpliy,  being  ^peciuHy  invited  to  attend,  played  doily  jtt 
the  rooms  of  the  congress,  which  were  crowded  by  persons  iuleresied  in  chess,  who  wt-re 
astonished  at  bis  remarkable  facility  in  tliis  dilHcult  ipime.    lie  dcfeatud  with  ease  such 

tdiirers  us  Paulsen,  Fiske,  Mamwhc,  Liclitenhein,  Thompson,  Meade,  nnd  others,  the 
eading  chess  amaieurs  of  the  country:  nnd  in  1838  mode  his  first  pui:tic  exhibition  of 
tho3e  astounding  toura  de force,  blindl'old  games,  as  to  which  he  hR{l  but  one  equal  co;:i- 
pctitoT,  Paulsen,  who  was,  however,  a*ar Infciior  player  before  the  board.  In  the  siimc 
year  he  visited  Ixindou,  where  be  played  with  Lttwenthal,  winning  a  majority  of  ganicj*. 
He  attended,  at  BirEuinghitm.  Ilio  nonuHl  meeting  of  the*  BritisU  chess  a>i!iocintion,  where 
he  played  eight  games  ai  once  without  tlic  board,  defeating  his  opixments  in  six  of  them. 
In  Paris  lie  played  al  the  cjlebnited  cIicjs  resort,  the  cafe  (fo  lix  regcnce.  and  defeated  llic 
great  French  players,  RiviCrc,  Laroche,  Jowman{i,  n"nd  Devinck;  beat  Harwilz  five 
games  out  of  seven,  losing  one  an;l  dniwing  one;  nnd  out  of  eleven  gumcs  played  villi 
Anderson,  the  German  ehampion,  beat  seven  and  drew  two.  .  He  rcmnmed  aijvoad 
until  the  spring  of  1^59,  evlribitiiig  his  remarkable  powiTS  with  nnd  without  tbe  board, 
8  id  on  his  return  to  the  Uuiici  States,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Kew  Orleans,  where 
he  has  continued  to  reside,  pnieticing,  however,  but  little,  He  greatly  iajureil  his 
healtli  by  the  strain  upon  hii  m'jntal  faculties,  occasioned  chiefly  liy  his  hlinafold  playing, 
and  was  forcsd  at  last  to  ^ve  up  chejs  altogether,  apd  never  quite  reravered  his  meuiul 
condition. 

MORRELL,  WiiAUV.  b.  England ;  came  to  Mnssnchusctts  bay  with  captain  Robert 
Gorges,  in  1633.  He  spent  a  year  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  on  bin  relurn  to  Euglat:d 
pubusbed  a  Latin  and  English  poem,  called  Nova  Anfflia.  su^igcFlcd  by  his  obscrraticns 
in  America.  It  has  been  republished  by  the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  wits  a  clergyman. 

MORRILL,  David  Lawreuce.  ll.d.,  1773-1849.  b.  N.  H. :  nt  flrrt  a  physician, 
then  8  Congregational  pastor  at  GofEstown.  In  1807  lie  resumed  the  pmctiee  of  medi- 
cine, from  which  he  retired  in  1830.  He  served  for  a  number  of  terms  in  tbe  New 
Hampshire  legislature,  of  which  he  was  chosen  Rpeaker  in  1814  and  in  1823  he  was 
president  of  the  state  senate.  In  1817  he  was  elected  U.  8.  senator,  and  on  tlie  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  was  elected  governor. 

MORRILL,  JuBTiK  3.,  b.  Vt.,  1810;  a  merchant,  nnd  afterwards  n  farmer.  He  w8d  a 
memba  of  congress  from  Vermont,  from  1855  to  1887.  During  much  of  thla  ncriod 
he  was  chairman  of  the  wars  and  means  committee,  and  had  an  important  part  in  tbe 
economical  and  lin:meial  legislation  that  came  before  congre;^  Ha  is  the  author  of 
the  famous  Morrill  lariif  of  1861,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  pn^ection.  He  was  elected 
U.  B.  senator  m  1807,  and  has  been  twice  re-elocted. 

MORRILL,  Lot  M  ,  b.  Me..  1818;  grsduated  nt  Waterville  college  (now  Colbv 
university);  was  sdmitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  In  1854  he  was  electetf  a  member  fif 
the  Maine  legislature;  two  years  later,  president  of  the  state  senate,  and  In  181^^60. 
goveniOT.  Prom  1861-76  he  was  a  U.  8.  senator,  an  office  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  secretary  of  tbe  treasury,  June  SI,  1876.  After  serving  until  the  com- 
pletion of  preMdcnt  Grant's  administration,  tw  received  liie  appointment  of  collector  of 
costontB  at  F(»tland,  Me. 
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MORRIS,  a  CO.  Ine.  central  Kansas;  700  fiq.m.;  pop.  '80.  9,268—8,348  of  American 
binli.  Tlie  surface  U  luvcl  and  generally  fertile.  Most  of  it  is  prairie,  and  iu  the  w. 
portion  tliere  is  little  or  no  timber.  It  is  watered  by  the  Osage  river,  and  numerous 
m:i\\  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  river.  Limestone  is  found  in  some  parts.  The  principal 
iinjiluctions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  and  cattle.  It  is  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  railroad.    Co.  seat,  Council  Grove.  « 

MORRIS,  a  CO.  iu  n.  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  P&quannock  river,  ba 
the  e.  and  s.e.  by  tlie  Passaic  river,  and  on  the  n.w.  by  the,  Kasconetctmg;  1J50  sq.m.  i 
|M>p.  70,  43.137—34,530  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  crossed  uy  a, 
number  of  ridges,  of  which  one  of  the  hishost,  Scbooley's  mountain,  is  a  summer  resort- 
A  large  portion  Is  heavily  wooded  with  hiokory,  oak.  and  chestnut.  Thoreare  a  number 
of  iron  mines,  and  zinc,  co^iper,  and  manganese  are  found.'  illarble,  limestone,  and  sand-, 
stque-' abound.  The  pnncipal  Agricultural  products;!^  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,, 
buckwheat,  and  potatoes.  Large  numbers  of  the  inhabitant's  are  employtti  in  tl^e  icon 
lutnes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  and  rolled  and  forged  iron.  Among  the  other 
tiniclcs  manufactuml  are  woolen  and  coUon  goods,  carriages  and  wagons,  sashes  and 
lilindB,  paper,  and  brick.  There  arc  a  number  of  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  mac^iue-shopa, 
and  distilleries, '  It  Is  on  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  and  the  Morris  canaL  Co.  scat. 
Morrlstown. 

MORRIS,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Texas,  a.  of  the  Sulphur  Fork  of  tiie  Red  river.  The  surfaoe 
Es  divcrsifled,  and  heavily  timbered  witli  ouk,  hickory,  ash,  and  cypress.  The  soil  Is 
(L-rtilu,  but  not  much  cultivated.  The  countv  has  lately  been  set  off,  and  has  not  yet  be- 
come thickly  scttlcil.    Co.  seat,  DuiDgcrflclci. 

MORRIS,  a  city  nnd  the  co.  seat  of  Grundy  co..  111.,  on  the  n.  bsnk  of  the  IHinois 
river,  and  the  Illinois  nnd  Michigan  caiiul,  and  ou  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
railroad;  pop.  '70,  8,138.  It  has  a  high-.school,  2  newspapers,  2  national  banks,  and  7 
(^'ur^-lics.  at.  Angela's  academy,  for  the  higher  in8truc,tion  of  .women,  is  here,  a -Roman 
C:itliolic  Institution,  established  in  1857.  The  city  Is  the  center  ot  a  considerable  trade 
in  gmin.  "There  arc  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  and  flcnrilDg  milts.  Agilcoltund  Imple- 
ments and  furniture  are  also  made. 

MORRIS,  CiuRi-ES,  lT84r-1856;  b.  Conn.;  entered  the  navy  In  1799.   He  was  at- 
tached to  the  American  squadron  in  tlie  war  with  Tripolis,  and  was  made  lieut.  In 
1807.    In  the  war  of  1818  he  was  first  lleut.  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  daneerouslv 
wound^  in  the  engagement  between  that  frigate  and  the  Querritre,  Aug.  iO,  1813. 
Two  years  later,  in  command  of  the  Adami,  ho  cmlscd  along  the  coast  in  search  of 
British  merchaotmcn.   Ho  was  attacked  on  the  Penobscot  river  by  a  superior  Britii'h  . 
force,  and  wns  oblifted  to  destroy  his  ship.    He  continued  In  the  service  for  the  rest  of  i 
Iliu  life,  holding  various  commands.   He  was  succes^vcly  chief  of  the  bureau  of  con- 
stnictioD,  inspector  of  ordnance,  and  from  1851  till  his  death  chief  of  the  ordnance  * 
bureau. 

MORRIS.  Edwakd  Joy,  b.  Philadelphia,  1815;  educated  at  Harvard;  elected  to  the 
Penn^lvuoia  legislature  In  1841.  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1843-45;  and  a^ain, 
I357-01.  He  was  charge  d'ajfairet  at  Naples  1850-54,  and  minister  to  Turkey  1861-70. 
He  lias  published  a  Tovrt}tivagh?TuTkt^,  GreeM,  S^if^,  and  Arabia  J^B^vea;  The  TbnUiA' 
Empire;  and  some  translations. 

MORRIS,  Georoe  P.,  1803-64;  b.  Penn.;  at  an  early  age  he  became  a  journalist 
in  New  York  city,  where  in  1833  he  established  TAe  Mirror,  a  literary  weekly  that  he 
cnntinued  to  publish  until  1842,  when  he  united  with  N.  P.  Willis  in  publishing  The 
yeW  Mirror  a  yeiir  or  more,  and  then  The  Eiening  Mirror.  These  publications  were  the 
representatives  of  the  best  literary,  dramatic,  and  artistic  interests  of  the  day,  having 
among  thetr  contributors  Bryant,  Halleck.  Poe,  Pauldiug,  Lcgeett,  Hoffman,  and  most  (3 
the  welt-known  literary  men  of  New  York.  In  1845  Mr.  Morris  originated  another 
Journal,  The  National  Press,  which  eventually  became  The  Home  Journal.  It  is  as  a 
«ing- writer,  however,  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered;  and  among  the  songs  which  made 
his  name  familiar  may  be  mentioned  particiilarlv:  Woodman,  Spare  tliat  I'ree,  My 
Mother'*  B^,  We  were  Boys  Together,  and  A  Long  ftme  Ago.  In  1858  he  published  The 
Descried  Bride,  and  other  Poems;  and  also  during  the  same  vear  ho  edited,  with  Mr. 
'Willis,  Prate  and  Poetry  of  Enr^e  and  Amerioa.  Another  of  bis  successes  was  a  drama, 
Bri^r  Oiff,  which  was  played  forty  consecutive  nights  in  one  of  the  Kcw  York 
tbentem 

MORRTS,  Oeoboe  Sti-vesteh,  b.  Vt,,  1840;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  where 
he  was  afterwards  tutor.  After  spending  a  number  of  veare  abroad.  In  the  study  of 
philomphy,  he  was  appoinled,  in  1870,  professor  of  modem  lanmiages,  and  literature  * 
m  the  university  of  Michigan.  He  published  s  tranelation  of  Uebcrweg's  History  of 
Philosophy,  in  1ml.  His  Bntiah  Thovght  and  Thinkers  appeared  in  1880.  He  is  now 
connected  with  the  Johns-Hopkins  university  at  Baltimore. 

MOnHia,  Georqe  U.,  1830-75;  b.  Mass. ;  entered  the  navy  in  1846,  and  was  lieut., 
in  cominand  of  the  Cumberland  when  she  was  sunk  by  the  Merrimack,  Mar.  8,  1863, 
on  which  occasion  his  cool  cour^  gained  great  praise.  He  was  mode  a  commander 
m  1886,  and  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1874. 

O.  K.  X.— 15     .  ..  '         *r  '       ^  , 
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MORRIS,  GouvERNEUB,  1753-1816;  b.  N.  T.;  educated  at  Columbia,  tben  fcaown 
as  Kind's,  coileee;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1771.  He  was  know 
as  a  wntcr  of  ability  wliilc  still  in  liis  teens;  and  certain  papers  by  him  on  finaooe  wen 
highly  conaidered.  In  1775  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  proviacial  conere». 
and  was  one  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  constitution  for  the  Btnte  of  New  Yoiif. 
In  1777  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  continental  congress,  and  of  the  committee  unpointed 
by  that  body  to  investi^te  and  report  on  the  condition  of  Washington's  army,  then  at 
vall^  Forve.  He  was  attooiftted  by  Robert  MtJrris,  in  17B1,  aslant  superintendent  i< 
flusuce,  and  held  the  position  for  aoont  three  Tears,  when  he  entered  into  mereiniille 
busibess:  He  was  sent-by  Pennsylvania  afradelegate  to  tbecohstitutioosTcKHiTeDtioD 
1787,  and  was  appointed  one  of  tH^cothniittee  ofnvc  appointed  to  draft  the  consUtutinn. 
In  1791  he  was  sent  by  Washiaglon  to  England  on  a  diplomatic  mission;  and  in  ttie 
following  year  was  named  minister  to  France,  where  he  remiLhied  until  17M,  wbc>n  tfce 
French  government  requested  and  obtained  his  recall.  lit  iSw'he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  by  the  legislature  of  the  stale  of  New  York,  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term. 
He  retired  from  public  life  after  he  had  completed  the  period  for  which  he  was  elected. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  remarkably  well  informed. 

MORRIS.  HsNRT  W.,  1806-63,  b.  N.  Y.;  entered  ihe  navy  in  1819,  and  was  made 
capt.  in  18GS.  He  was  attached  lo  the  African,  Bntsltian,  and  Medilerraneazt  aqmid- 
rons  Miccessively,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  was  Iti  Washington  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  the  Penaa^ola.  He  succeeded  in  nmning  her  by  the  con- 
federate batteries  on  the  Potomac  early  in  1862,  and  reached  the  federal  blockadmg 
squadron  in  the  gulf  of  Meixico.  He  distinguished  himself  In  the  Attacks  npon  forts 
.Jackaon  and  Bt.  Pliilip  at  New  Orleans,  after  the  capture  of  which  he  to<A  the  com 
maud  of  the  squadron  stationed  there. 

MORRIS,  JoHH  O.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  I>.  Penu.,  1808;  educated  at  Dickinson  cotle^  and 
Princeton  theological  seminary.  From  1^  to  1859  he  was  pastor  of  Luthemn  churcht-s 
in  Baltimore.  lie  catalogued  the  books  in  the  PealxHly  in^^itute  at  Baltimore,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  libnuiau.  sod  prepared  a  list  of  lepidoptera  found  in  tlic  United  Sta(f« 
for  the  Smithsonian  institution.  He  has  edited  the  Lvthmin  Obsfrrer  and  other  period 
icnls,  and  lias  written  a  numlwr  of  iHwks:  Pi^tlar  RepotHion  of  the  Goapeb;  The  Lifir 
oj  Catharine  de  Bora;  and  some  tranrlatious  from  the  Gemian. 

MORRIS.  JoBN  Thovas,  b.  India,  1821;  studied  at  Trinity  college.  Cambrid^. 
wlierelie  liecamea  Roman  Catholic.  He  completed  his  education  in  tlie  English  colh-gr- 
at  Rome,  and  was  ordained  to  tiie  priesthood.  After  passing  three  yean  in  Ihe  dlorc»e 
of  Northampton  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  became  vict;-rcctor  of  tlie  English  W>Ile're. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  lie  went  back  to  England,  where  lie  was  appointed  cnnon 
residentiary  of  tlie  London  clinptcr.  He  also  acted  ns  private  secretary  to  cardinal 
Wiseman,  and  his  nuccessor,  cnnJinnl  Manning,  In  1867  lie  became  a  memlier  of  tlie 
society  of  Jesus.  He  was  for  a  time  rector  of  a  Jesuit  college  in  Malta,  nnd  ift  now 
professor  of  canon  law  and  church  liistoiy  in  St.  Beuno's  college.  He  has  piiblisbcd  a 
I^fBjofi^.  Thomas  of  Canterbury;  Condition  Calholie*  under  Jawe»  L;  Tl»e  Trottbte*  nf 
our  (MthoUe  Fbr^ihm,  8  series;  Tha  Letter-io^  <if  9tr  Amias  BmtUt;  and  OarAniU 
Wiaman't  LaA  lUntn. 

-MORRIS,  L.  N..  1800-48;  b.'New  York;  grandaon  of  Lewis  (signer  of  the  dpclatSr 
tion  of  independence);  educated  at  West  Point  military  academy,  graduating  in  1820. 
He  was  occupied  in  garrison  and  frontier  duty  until  the  war  with  Mexico,  when  be  went 
into  active  service,  and  distinguished  himself  Ht  tiie  battles  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and 
Palo  Alto.  He  was  UUed  at  Monterey,  being,  at  tlic  time  of  his  death,  a  brevet  maj. 
and  capt.  of  the  8d  lament,  IT.  S.  infimtry. 

MORRIS.  Lbwis.  1671-1746;  h.  N.  Y.;  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  In  1073,  settied  where  Mnrrisimia  now  ia  on  a  farm  of  3,000  acres.  He 
.ran  away  from  home  when  a  iad,  nnd  visited  Virginia  and  tlie  West  Indies.  Returning 
'he.  studied  law,  and  at  the  age  of  21  was  a  judge  of  the  superibr  eouil  of  New  Jersey,  a 
member  of  the  council,  and  nftci-ward  member  of  the  assembly.  He  became  chief -jus- 
tice of  Neyr  York  and  New  Jersey ;  state  councilor,  1710-88;  ncilng  governor,  1731;  and 
governor  .of' New  Jersey  in  1T38,  retaining  the  office  until  his  deatJi. 

MORRIS.  Lewis.  1726-&8;  b.  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  Ynle  collrce.  where  he  frraduated 
in  1746.  He  farmed  the  family  estate  at  Morrisania.  but  in  1786  sold  it  to  bis  brother 
Oouvemcur.  He  was  a  memwr  of  the  provincial  congresR  of  1775;  snd  on  the  close  of 
the  session  was  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  gain  the  adherence  of  the  Indinns  in  tht- 
coming  Btniggle.  He  wna  again  in  congress  in  1776.  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.  His  property  wa.s  seized  by  the  British,  and  the  family 
homestead  demolished  as  reprisal  far  this  act.  Mr.  Mori-iB'wns  a  member  of  the  kgisU- 
ture  of  the  stiitc  of  New  York  after  the  organization  of  the  state  government. 

MORRIS,  Lewis  O  ,  d.  1864:  son  of  brevet  maj.  L.  N,  Moms;  was  a  second  IieuT. 
in  the  U.  S.  »irmy.  an'J  pcr\-ed  in  the  war  with  MexLo.  Tn  1861  he  was  in  command  of 
a  batter>'  siationed  in  Texas,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  though  siimmoncl  to 
Burrendor  it  to  tiic  confederates,  refused  to  do  s  i.   In  1862  he  was  appointed  col.  of 
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!lie  113th  N.  T.  volunteers;  and  shortly  after,  being  stationecl  at  Washington,  his 
command  waa  converted  into  n  heavy  artillery  regiment,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  was 
attached  to  tlie  army  of  the  Potomac  and  pnrticipated  In  all  tiic  engagcmentB  of  the 
campaign.  He  commandcHl  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  8, 1804,  where 
he  waa  shot  at  the  bead  of  his  inea. 

MORRIS,  RiCHABD.  LL.D.,  b.  Ei^land,  1838;  educated  at  St.  John's  college, 
Battersea.  He  became  lecturer  on  Oie  EDglish  language  and  literature  in  King's  college 
school  id  1869,  and  took  holy  orders  In  1871.  Four  years  later  he  was  made  bead- 
master  of  tlie  royal  masonic  institution  for  boys  in  1876.  He  has  edited  a  number  of 
piiUications  for  ihe  early  Euglish  text  society,  the  Chaucer  society,  and  the  philolof^eal 
society;  and  was  elected  president  of  the  latter  in  1874,  and  is  still  a  member  of  its 
counol.  Besides  his  editions  of  early  English  works,  he  has  published  Tfie  Etymohgj/  of 
Local  Najnet,  1857;  SpeettiUTu  of  Earlg  MngUth,  ISA! ;  Sluttn-teal  <mUiae*<^  Ea/^^h  Aeei- 
dtaai,  1872;  Mllementurjf  LemoM  in  MSttetieal  Eagiuk  Qrammair,  1874;  and  riimer 
KagUsJi  Qrammar,  1875. 

MORRIS,  Robert,  1784-1806;  b.  in  Lnncashira, England;  received  aconunon  school 
education  only;  was  brought  to  this  countrv  hy  his  father,  and  when  about  15  years  old 
entered  the  counting-house  of  Charles  Willing,  a  Philadelpjiia  merchant,  and  conlinuod 
ill  tlie  firm  for  many  years,  gradually  risung  hy  his  integrity  and  ability  until,  in  1764,  he 
was  made  a  partner.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  he  had  slreaiiy  acquired  a  veiy 
litrge  fortune,  and  tbe  Arm  was  second  to  none  in  the  state  in  the  extent  of  its  buslnesa. 
He  ut  oDco  ardently  sided  with  the  patriot  party,  and  by  assenting  to  the  non-importatioa 
act,  1765,  sacrificed  great  trade  advantages  for  sake  of  principle.  In  1775  he  was  a  dele- 
^itc  to  the  continental  congress,  and  was  u  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
though  he  bad  opposed  its  adoption  ns  ill-timud.  He  served  for  scvend  years  on  the 
committee  of  ways  nod  means,  and  in  that  capacity  was  of  immense  assistance  to  the 
cause  Dot  only  by  his  sagacity  as  a  financier,  hut  hy  his  personal  credit.  More  than  once 
he  rescued  congress  from  a  seemla;)y  fatal  crisis  Ity  Imrrowiog  money  on  hia  own  name 
and  that  of  ids  firm;  the  $1,500,WO  which  coahlcd  Washington  to  cany  out  his  last 
c.-impaiim  against  Cornwallis  was  raised  by  his  exertions  ana  on  his  own  nolea.  From 
1781  Ic  1784  lie  was  superintendent  of  finance  and  was  vested  with  complete  control 
nvcr  tlie  nir)nelary  affairs  of  the  country.  Here  again  he  several  times  UiMxl  his  reputa- 
tion as  n  man  of  great  wcaltli  to  rescue  the  treasuty  from  embarrassment.  The  bank 
of  North  America  was  founded  in  Dec.,  1781,  with  a  capital  of  €400,000  and  was  of 
great  use  :o  the  government.  The  looseness  of  the  confederated  Ixind  between  the  states 
and  the  gener.  1  poverty  of  the  people  rendered  the  financial  matingement  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult and  vexaiious;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that,  in  Morris  resigned  his 
otHee.  Pressed  to  remain  hercluctaotly  continued  liisdutlesuatil  tbe  eudof  1784,  when 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  exiimint:  h\»  accounts,  and  be  issued  an  address,  explain- 
ing his  measures  ana  promising  to  fulfill  all  obligations  undertaken  by  him  on  behalf  of 
tti£  govcriiment.  In  1786-87  he  was  infiuenlial  in  procuring  the  re-establishment  of  tbe 
North  American  hank,  the  clinrter  having  beeu  repcidcd.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
consiitutiuDalcouveuticmof  1787,  and  was  afterward  U.  fl.  senator  from  Bennsylvania. 
He  was  more  than  once  offered  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  refused  and 
suggested  the  name  of  Hamilton.  Unfortunate  laud  speculations  proved  disastrous  to 
his  wealth;  and  on  May  7,  ItiOS,  the  man  who  hod  controlled  the  finanucs  of  a  ri^iug 
nation  and  by  liis  personal  exertions  saved  it  from  bankiiiptcy,  died  in  a  debtor's  prison. 

MORRIS,  Robert  Hu.tter,  d.  1764;  son  of  uuvonior  Lewis  Morrin;  was  chief-jus- 
tice of  New  Jersey,  and  for  2S  years  a  mcmlier  of  the  council.  In  17o4  he  was  lleuten- 
ant-gnveraor  of  Pennsytvanin,  and  held  the  office  two  years. 

MORRIS.  Staats  Losg.  1728-1800;  h.  N.  Y.;  grand-wn  of  governor  Lewis.  He 
joined  tlie  British  army,  and  in  17.)6  held  the  rank  of  capt. ;  was  made  lieutcol.  of 
the  89th  Highlanders,  and  was  present  at  tlie  siege  of  Pondicherry  in  India  in  1761.  He 
was  brig-gen,  in  1768;  married  the  duchess  of  Gordon;  was  a  meml»er  of  parliament; 
promoted  to  maj  gen.  in  1777,  and  to  gen.  in  1788;  in  1797  was  appointed  governor 
of  Quebec. 

)IORRIS,  Thouas.  1776-1844.  b.  Va.;  removed  in  1800  to  Ohio,  where  he  began 
the  pnicti<ic  of  law.  In  1800  he  became  an  associate  juslice  of  the  state  supreme  court. 
After  a  service  of  several  terms  in  Itotli  branches  of  the  slate  legislature,  he  was  elected 

a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  Though  a  democrat,  he  did  not  net  with  the  majority  of 
liis  p:irty,  but  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slaverv,  and  defended  the  right  of  the 
opponents  of  slavery  to  have  their  petitions  considered  by  congress.  His  independent 
attitude  estranged  his  party,  and  lost  him  liis  seat  at  the  next  election.  In  1844  he  was 
t!ie  candidate  for  vice-president  on  the  "lilierty"  ticket  with  James  G.  Blrney.  His 
I'ife  and  Writingt  were  published  by  his  son,  rev.  B.  F.  Morris,  in  1835. 

MORRIS,  Thouas  a.,  D.D.,  1794-1874:  b.  Kanawha  co.,  Va. ;  was  licensed  as  a 
prmcher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1814,  and  Joined  the  Ohio  conference  in 
1816.  His  itinerant  labors  were  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  'Tennessee,  until  1884,  when  he 
W!i8  elected  editor  of  Uic  We^ern  Christian  Aivoeate  at  Cincinnntf.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  bishop.   Ill  health  for  several  y^ars  before  his  death  had  withdrawn  him  from 
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Active  duty.  He  published  sketches  of  WeHern  Meiftoditm  and  some  scrmoiu.  He  wis 
diatiugui^bed  for  vxcelluni  judgment,  and  made  au  able  presidiug  officer. 

X0BSI8,  WiLLiAV,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  contemporary  English  poets,  waa 
b.  UL-ar  LondoD  in  1884,  and  educated  as  ii  nalater.  In  1868  he  associated  himself  willi 
some  others  to  fouud  an  eutalilishmeiit  for  di-signiag  and  mauufacturin^  decorative  fur- 
niture, wall-paper,  staiued  glass,  and  the  like,  and  has  siact)  been  actively  engu^ed  ia 
this  business,  His  cliitf  poems  are  The  l/efciM  of  Queiutere  (lti58),  Jiixm  (ISoA  Ikt 
Eartltlji  Paradise  (1870),  Lo^  u  Enough  (1878),  u  iranslatiou  of  Mrgil's  ^ISiiefa,  and 
tiigurd  the  YoUung  (1877).   Ue  has  also  published  tntnalatluna  from  thu  Icelandic. 

MORRIS.  William  Waltoh,  1801-65;  b.  N.  T.;  educated  at  West  Point.  He 
servtsd,  with  distinction,  tlirough  the  Seminole  war,  and  was  with  gen.  Taylor  in  tlie 
Mexican  war.  Ue  was  at  Palo  Alto  and  Kesaca  de  la  Pnlma,  and  was  made  military 
governor  of  Puebia,  in  1847.  Ue  was  stationed  at  fort  Kearney,  MebraakH,  1838,  and  was 
m  command  of  fort  McUenry,  Baltimore,  during  the  nbeilion.  Ue  was  bravutted  msj. 
gen.  the  day  before  liis  death. 

XOBBXSA'KIA,  a  village  of  New  York,  in  Westchester  co.,  on  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  railway,  and  about  10  m.  n.  of  New  York.  It  has  been  mostly  built  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  doing  business  In  New  York. 

Pop.  '70,  10,6O«. 

MORRISANIA  {ante),  was  annexed  to  N.  Y.  co.  in  1874.  It  is  a  station  on  the  New 
York  and  Harlem  railroad,  and  connected  with  New  York  by  an  iron  draw-bridge.  It 
contains  numerous  schools  and  an  academy,  20  churches,  a  convent,  and  many  line  resi- 
dences.  It  has  had  a  rapid  growth. 

HOBSIB-DAHCE,  a  fantastic  dance,  commonly  practiced  in  the  middle  ages,  and  not 
yet  wholly  forgotten  in  England.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  Moors.  The  diief  per- 
former was  tlie  hobby-horse,  so  called  from  the  light  frame  of  wickerwork  which  was 
fastened  round  his  body,  and  supplied  with  a  pasteboard  head  and  neck,  so  as  to  give 
him  the  appearance  of  a  man  on  horseback.  Bells  were  also  attached  to  his  ankles,  und 
the  great  art  consisted  in  so  moving  the  feet  as  to  produce  a  rude  kind  of  concord.  The 
other  principal  actors,  after  a  rude  fashion,  personified  the  characters  of  Maid  Mariitu, 
the  Queen  of  the  Kay,  Rot^  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  the  Fool,  etc. ;  and  the  performance 
was  accompanied  by  rude  music,  and  ttie  clashing  of  Bwonis  and  staves,  and  w^oa  the 
cliief  amusement  at  parochial  festivals. 

MORRIS  ISLAND,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  S.  C.  9^ 
Bi.  long.  It  was  connected  with  the  very  first  overt  act  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  a 
battery  at  Cumming's  Point,  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  being  concerned  in  the  capture 
of  fort  Bnmtcr,  April  13-18, 1861.  It  was  made  one  of  the  line  of  defenses  of  Chnrieaton, 
fort  Wagner  and  otlier  batteries  being  erected  upon  it,  and  proved  to  be  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  Ihe  confederates.  Early  in  July,  1863,  the  union  forces  made  a  denoent  on  the 
s.  extremity  of  the  island  and  effected  a  landing;  but  the  efforts  immediately  made  to 
capture  fort  Waener  proved  unsuccessful.  It  having  been  concluded  to  reduce  this 
important  work  by  regular  siege,  parallels  were  opened  and  approaches  made,  beginning 
July  0.  with  the  first  parallel.  Five  parHlleU  were  established  between  that  date  and 
Aug.  36;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  navy,  a  fierce  attack  was  opened  on  Sept.  9. 
under  cover  of  which  the  approaches  were  pushed  forward,  and  on  Sept.  6  the  fort  was 
evacuated.  The  island  wns  now  employed  in  the  siege  of  Clinrleston  by  the  union 
forces,  by  plnciog  powerful  ordnance  of  long  range  on  the  n.  end  of  the  Island,  and 
u-sing  these  effectually  to  throw  projectiles  into  the  city,  4  m.  distant, 

MORRISON,  a  co.  in  central  Minnesota,  bounded  nn  the  w.  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
on  the  n,  hv  the  Crow  Wing  river,  drained  by  the  Platte  and  Swan  rivers  and  other 
streams:  1175  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '70,  1681—1113  of  American  birth.    Tlie  surface  ia  liir^jcly 

firairie,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Tlie  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  large  crops  of 
ndinn  com,  wlieat,  oats,  grass,  and  potatoes.    Co.  seat.  Little  Fails, 

MORRISON,  a  t.  in  Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  and  Norlhweatern  railroad:  pop.  '70, 
3.300.  It  Is  pleasantly  located  on  Robk  creek,  and  is  the  seat  of  Whiteside  co..  134  m. 
from  Chicago  and  14  m.  e.  of  Clinton,  lown.  It  contains  a  court-house,  7  cinirchea.  a 
national  bank,  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  derives  its  importance  mainly  from  the 
rich  agricultural  and  stock-nusing  country  surrounding  it.  The  leading  industries  are 
the  manufacture  of  carriages,  wagons,  and  agricruUural  implements. 

X0RBI80N,  Robert,  d.d.,  the  founder  of  Protestant  mif^ions  in  China,  was  b.  of 
Scottish  parentage  at  Morpeth,  in  Northumbcriand,  Jan.  5,  1783.  He  studied  at  one  of 
the  Independent  colleges,  and  1806  he  was  sent  to  Macao  and  Canlnn  hy  the  London 
missionary  society,  to  learn  the  Chinese  language,  and  to  translate  the  Bible  into  it.  He 
reached  Canton  In  September,  1807,  and  in  the  coume  of  a  year  was  appointed  trtiuslntor 
to  the  Ea.'it  India  company's  factot^'  at  Canton.  By  the  year  1814  he  had  completed  tlie 
translation  and  printing  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  Four  years  later,  by  the 
help  of  Mr.  (afterward:*  Dr.)  Milne,  he  had  done  the  mine  with  the  Old  Testament:'  and 
In  1833  he  completed  and  printed  his  great  C/iinene  Dietionart/  at  an  expense  to  the  jSaet 
India  company  of  £16,000.  In  1616  he  acted  as  interpreter  to  Lord  Amherst.    In  1818 
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lie  establislied  an  Anglo-Chinese  colle^  at  Malacca  for  English  and  Chinese  literature, 
BDd  for  ttie  propueatioa  of  Christiauity.  After  a  residence  of  17  Tears  in  China,  be 
retunied  to  England  in  18S4,  and  brought  irith  him  a  colloction  al  10,000  books  in  the 
Chinese  tongue.  In  1836  he  returned  to  Cbloa.  In  1^  be  accompanied  Lord  Napier 
to  Canton  as  Interpreter,  and  died  there  Aug.  1.  Beaidea  the  works  already  mcntioued, 
he  is  author  of  £^reB  Siniea  (Lend.  1812),  being  tmnslationa  from  the  pMiular  literature 
of  the  Chinese ;  a  Ghinete  Orammar  ^erampore,  1816),  and  Chineae  MueeUany  (1825).  In 
1839  his  widow  publialied  Memimn  ^  ik^  iJ^'t  anA  L&ort  of  Bob&ri  MeniK^ 

MORRISON,  WiLLiAV,  1785-18«6,  h.  Canada;  was  apprenticed  to  the  New  York  fur 
GompaDy  in  1803,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  as  a  p:irtner.  During  the  twelve  yearx 
of  hiB  service  with  the  company,  he  explored  a  large  part  of  Wisconsin  and  the  north* 
11'cst,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  Urat  white  man  to  find  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 
From  1815  to  183Q  he  managed  the  fur  business  of  Jblrn  Jacob  Astor. 

KOKRISTOWH,  a  village  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  Whlppany  river,  and  the  Morris  and 
Essex  milway,  28  m.  w.  oi  New  York,  on  an  elevated  plain,  comnumdinga  fine  prospect. 
It  has  a  court-house,  2  banks,  8  cbuichea.  and  several  litennr  instituuons.  Pop.  '70, 
5,874. 

MOBRISTOWN  (anfe),  a  t.,  the  capital  of  Morria  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Morris  and  Essex 
division  of  tlieDel,,  Lack.,  and  Western  railroad.  82  m.  w.  by  n.  of  New  York.  It  was 
the  head-quartere  of  the  American  army  during  the  winters  of  1776-77  and  1779-80.  The 
traces  of  an  old  fori  still  exist  back  of  the  court-house,  and  the  house  occupied  by 
Washtiigton.  liavlsg  long  remaiued  in  the  ownersliip  of  the  Ford  family,  is  now  tlie 
property  of  the  state,  and  has  been  made  a  depository  for  many  interesticg  revolutionary 
rt'lics.  The  town  is  built  ou  a  plateau  wliicli  affords  beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding 
Tulleys  and  hills.  As  originally  laid  out  there  was  a  common  in  the  center  tiiat  wus 
called  ■'  the  gretn,"  from  which  in  process  of  time  the  grass  disappeared.  After  many 
fruitless  tfforta  to  improve  it,  a  satirical  effusion,  calling  it  "  an  invisible  green,"  led  to 
its  being  inclosed  and  adorned.  It  now  contains  a  monunient  to  the  memory  of  tUb 
widiers  wlio  gave  their  lives  to  the  defense  of  the  union.  The  town  and  its  environs 
furnish  pleHSaiit  sunimer  residences  for  citizens  of  New  York,  and  homes  for  many 
wliose  business  affairs  ciiU  them  to  that  city  every  day.  Among  the  pulilic  buildings  are 
a  liacdsome  court-liouse,  n  public  library  and  lecture  hall,  churclies  of  different  denom- 
inations,- two  of  tbeui  Piesbyterian,  the  first  of  which  is  venerable  among  the  older 
cliurches  of  the  land,  and  (he  second  admirable  in  tlie  lieauty  of  its  modem  architecture. 
In  the  vicinity  is  the  new  state  asylum  for  the  insane,  liaving  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  ammgetf  buildings  in  the  country.  Its  entire  length  is  1248  ft,  and  its  greatest 
depth,  from  the  front  of  the  main  center  to  the  rear  of  the  extreme  wings,  543  ft.  It 
i»  built  in  an  ornamental  style  of  architecture,  principally  of  light  granite  quarried  on 
the  spot.  It  has  accommodattoDS  for  1000  patients,  and  its  grounds  contain  more  than 
400  acres.    Its  cost  was  moie  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

MORBISTOWN,  a  village  in  e.  Tennessee,  a  junction  of  the  East  Tennessee.  Virginia, 
and  Qeorgia  nulroad,  and  tlie  Cincinnati,  Cumberland  Gap,  and  Charleston ;  pop.  "TO, 
1000.  It  IS  situated  no  the  s.  bimk  uf  the  Holston  river,  and  is  the  seat  of  3  colleges, 
1  a  female  institute.  It  lias  public  schools,  6  churches,  a  nHtiomil  bank,  3  weekly  news- 
papers, andShotels.  It  is  in  tlie  center  of  a  fertile  Agricultural  district,  which  contains 
t-xtensivc  quarries  of  variegated  marble.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  and  of  sashes,  doors,  ami  l)linds. 

MORROW,  a  co.  in  central  Ohio;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  "80.  19.078—18.461  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  nndulatinff,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  Indjan 
com.  oats,  wheat,  and  fl:;x.  Other  staples  are  wool  and  maple-sugiir.  Much  of  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  forests,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  sugar-maple  trees.  There  sYe 
freestone  and  sandstone  quarries.  Vernon  river,  Walnut  creek,  and  the  e.  fork  of  the 
Whetstone  river  flow  through  it  It  is  on  the  Clevelaod,  Columbus,  CHncinnati,  and 
Indianapolis  rallroiid.   Co.  seat,  Mount  Gtlead. 

MORROW,  Jkrkhiah.  1771-1869,  b.  Penn.;  settled  In  the  northwest  territory  in 
ISO.*;.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  In  180S  which  framed  a  constitution  for  the 
ntw  state  of  Olilo.  He  represented  that  state  in  the  lower  bouse  of  congress  180^18.  and 
in  the  senate  1818-19.  He  was  elected  governor  in  1833,  and  served  till  1826.  Soon 
afterwards  be  became  commissioner  of  canals;  and  1841-48  be  was  again  in  congress. 

MORS,  the  largest  islnnd  in  the  Lvmflord,  s.  of  Jutland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark. 24  m.  long.  11  m.  broad;  pop.  6,i)00.  About  two-thirds  of  the  surface  is  a  high 
table-land,  with  fertile  soil:  the  remainder  comprises  bogs  and  marsbca  Thechieftown 
is  Nyekiobing,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island. 

MORSE.  Edward  Sylvbbter.  ph.d..  h.  Me.,  3838;  educated  at  the  Lawrence 
srienUflc  school  of  Harvard  university.  In  1850  lie  became  an  officer  of  the  Cambridge 
museam  of  comparative  zoOlogy.  and  in  1867  he  was  elected  by  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  history  its  curator  of  mollusca.  He  has  been  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  zollk^  at  Bowdnin  college,  and  lecturer  on  zoOhigy  at  Harvard.  He  is  an  officer 
of  tbe  Fteabody  academy  at  Salem,  Mass.,  whore  ho  reudes.   He  has  written  many 
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papers,  and  deHrered  lectonB  aa  sdentlflo  subjects,  snd  hss  paUfaibed  An  MemerOars 

HORBE,  Jkdidiah,  d.d.,  1761-1828;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Tale  collem  in  1783; 
in  1784  published  at  New  Haven  a  Biaall  geography,  which  was  followed  bv  a  series 
of  geographies  and  gazetteers  of  the  United  States  from  materials  collected  by  tm- 
vcliug  and  correspondence  with  J.  Belknap,  historian  of  New  Hampshire,  and  others. 
These  works  were  very  popular  and  had  a  large  circulation.  They  were  published  in 
England,  and  translated  into  French  and  Qermaa.  He  entered  theraloisUT  in  1785;  WBs 
tutor  in  Yale  in  1786;  pastor  of  the  First  Church  (Congren;ational)  in  CharrestowD,  Mass. 
1789-1820.  At  the  close  of  his  pastorate,  having  received  a  commiiision  from  Mr. 
C^hoUD,  secretary  of  war,  be  spent  two  winters  in  visiting  some  ludlun  tribes,  of  which 
a  report  was  pubiishetl  iu  1833.  He  was  editor  of  the  Pnnapiiiit  180^11,  and  one  of  tlie 
founders  of  Andovcr  theolo^cal  seminary.  He  published,  besides  his  geograpbica.  A 
Gonvpendiom  Sistoiy  of  Kevs  England;  Annals  of  the  AmeHean  Rejy^uiion;  An  Appeal  to 
the  PubUe  on  the  VoiUroterty  retpeeting  the  Becolution  in  Haitard  CoUt^/e;  and  sevend 
sermons  and  addresses.  In  1794  he  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  Edinburgh.  Ur. 
Morse,  who  was  eminent  la  the  New  Englaiid  mlolrtry,  was  mueb  engaged  in  religious 
controversy,  malnt^ning  the  old  evangelical  f^th  in  New  England  againtthe  UDitanans. 

M0R3E,  RiCHABD  Cabt,  1795-1868;  son  of  Jedldiah ;  b.  Cbariestow.i,  Mass. ;  studied 
at  Fbillips  academy,  Andover,  and  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1813.  After  gradual- 
iDg,  he  spent  a  year  in  New  Haven  as  an  araanueiisia  in  the  family  of  president  Dwight; 
studied  theology  at  Andover  seminary ;  entered  the  ministry  in  1817.  Convinced  that  be 
was  not  fitted  Tor  the  ministry  he  retired  from  it,  and  engaged  witli  his  father  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  geographies;  in  1828  he  united  with  his  brother  Sidney  in  establishing 
the  Nm  York  Obneroer,  of  which  he  was  associate  editor  and  propnetor  during  tbe 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  wrote  largely  for  Its  columns,  especially  translatixHis  from 
French  and  German.  In  1858  he  retired  from  active  life.  He  died  while  abroad  at  Kla- 
eingen,  Germany. 

*  KOBSE,  Samuel  Fin  let  Breksb,  ll.d.,  etc.,  American  artist  and  inventor,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  rev.  Jedldiah  Morse,  d.d.,  geographer,  and  was  b.  at  Charlestown,  Muss.. 
April  27,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  hi  IQIO,  and  visited  England 
with  the  American  painter,  Washington  Allston,  to  study  painting  with  him  an<i 
Benjamin  West.  In  1818  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Atwipbi  society  of 
arts  for  his  first  effort  in  sculpture,  the  "Dying  Hercules."  ReturniBg  to 
New  York  in  1815,  lie  became  tbe  first  president  of  tbe  national  academy  de- 
sign, and  was  appointed  profe«jor  flf  the  arts  of  design  in  the  university  of  the  city  of 

i  New  York.    He  did  not  give  his  entire  attention  to  art,  but  was  interested  in  cliemistry. 

'  and  especially  in  electrical  and  galvauie  experiments;  and  on  a  voyi^  from  Havra  to 

'  New  York,  in  1833,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  mugtielic  telegraph,  which  he  exhibited  to 
congress  in  1887,  aud  vaiidy  attempted  to  patent  iu  England.  His  clalnis  to  priority  of 
invention  over  prof.  VFheiitatone  in  England  have  been  the  subject  of  considerwblc 
controversy.  See  TKLEoa.\PH.  He  stmggied  on  with  scanty  means  until  1848,  \vh3n. 
as  he  had  almost  yieldod  to  despair,  congress,  at  miduight,  and  the  last  moments  of  tlic 
session,  appropriated  30,000  dolLtra  for  an  experimental  line  between  Washington'  and 
Baltimore.  For  Ws  telegraphic  inventions,  Morse  was  rewanled  by  testimonials,  booocs. 
oi-dt-rs  of  nobility,  and  wealth.  Several  Eur  'peao  states  joined  in  presenting  him  n  pur^e 
of  400.000  francs,  and  banquets  were  given  him  in  London  and  Paris.  The  well-known 
recording  iustrumeut  is  his  invention.  The  origination  of  submarine  telegraphy  is  also 
daimcd  for  Morse.    He  died  April  3,  1873. 

MOUSE.  Samuel  Finlet  Breebe,  i>l.d.  {nnte).  Prof.  Morse  probably  bad  bin  interest 
first  awakened  in  tbe  subject  of  electro-mngnctism,  through  con vei"snr inns  with  prof. 
J.  Freeman  Dana,  who  lectured  in  New  \  ork  on  that  subject  in  1826-27.  and  who 
was  a  personal  friend.  Morse  first  conceived  tbe  idea  of  the  teleirmph  while  nn  board 
tbe  packet-ship  StiUy,  on  his  way  from  Europe  to  America  in  1833,  and  was  led  up  Uy 
the  conception  Vy  ^-be  then  recent  discovery  in  France  of  a  method  for  obtainin!^  the 
electric  spark  from  tbe  magnet.  This  fact  was  established  by  the  testimony  <A  pas- 
sengers on  board  the  ship,  and  by  hLs  own  evidence,  and  that  of  drawings  made  by  liim 
at  tlie  tiniu.  Bc'f  ure  the  close  of  tbe  year  1883  a  portion  of  (he  apparatus  which  he  had 
devised  had  bc-c-n  constructed  in  New  York,  but  it  was  not  until  three  years  later  that,  in 
a  room  in  the  New  York  university  huildinjr.  in  that  city,  be  showed  the  telegraph  oper- 
ating with  half  a  mile  of  wire.  In  Sept..  1^7.  he  made  a  puUic  exhibition  of  hisdlocov- 
eiy,  aud  in  Uiat  year  filed  his  caveat  at  Washington.  No  tangible  result  followln;^  hi« 
appeal  to  congress  for  aid  during  that  session,  prof.  Morse  visited  Europe  wHIi  th« 
hope  of  enlistingtbe  interests  of  foreign  governments  in  his  invention.  In  this  hope  lie. 
.  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  returned  to  New  York,  where,  and  in  Washington,  he  strug- 
gled under  serious  privations  during  the  four  years  wliicb  elapsed  l)efofe  he  obtained 
congressional  aid.  And  after  this  old  bad  been  ^n ted,  and  through  the  means  thus 
afforded  be  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  working  telegraph  line,  he  did  not  obtain  his 
full  reward  for  the  sorvice  he  had  accomplished  wiUiout  tedious  and  expensive  Htigation 
with  parties  who  contested  his  claims.  The  number  and  character  of  the  honors  henped 
upon  prof.  Morse  on  account  of  his  Invaluable  Invention  hare  probably  never  been 
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equaled  in  the  case  of  nay  other  American.  He  received  gold  medals  from  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  WOrtemben;.  Fnince  conferred  up>on  bim,  through  the  enipcror  NapoleoB, 
tlie  cross  of  tlie  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor;  Denmark  madohlm  knight  commander 
of  the  first  class  of  the  l)anebrog,  and  Spain,  knight  commander  of  theorder  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic;  from  Italy  he  received  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Saints  Maurice' and 
Laxarus,  and  from  Portugal  lliat  of  the  order  of  tlie  tower  and  the  sword.  Turkey  be- 
stowed upon  him,  at  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  the  decoration  of  the  Niahaa  ^ikar,  and 
Tale  college  conferred  upon  him  in  1846,  the  degree  of  ll.d.  Public  banquets  were 
given  him  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  and  in  June,  1871,  a  bronze  statue  of  him 
was  unveiled  in  Central  Park. 

Prof.  Mursfe.  set  up  the  first  daguerreotype  apparatus,  and  took  the  first  daguerrcor 
types  in  AmeritA;  he  also  laid  the  first  submarine  telegraph  line  (in  New  York  harbor, 
in  1843);  and  from  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretaiy  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
la  1843,  seems  to  have  come  the  first  suggestion  of  an  Atlantic  telegraph.  His  death 
occarred  about  three  months  after  his  last^  public  act— the  nDTeilingof  the  Btatue  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  in  Printing-bouse  square,  New  York. 

MORSE,  SiDMST Edwards,  son  of  Jedidiah;  1794-1871;  b.  Charlestown.  Mass. ;  gmd- 
iut«d  at  Yale  college  in  1811;  studied  law  In  Judge  Reeve's  scliool  at  Litchfield,  Conu. ; 
esublisked  in  1815  the  Button  Secordtr,  a  weekly  religious  newspaper,  and  was  for  fif- 
teen caontbs  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  In  1817,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  lie  - 
biveoted  and  patented  the  Qexible  piston  pump.  In  1820  he  published  a  small  geogm- 
pby,  and  in  1^  a  larger  one  which  was  a  text-book  in  several  American  colleges.  In 
Snhe  united  with  his  brother,  Richard  C.,  In  establlshiug  the  yea  York  Olmrver,  now 
the  oldest  religious  newspaper  in  the  state.  lu  1839.  jointly  with  Henry  A.  Munson,  he 
prodoceil  superior  map-prints  by  anew  art  which  hecafled  cerography.  fhu  first  applica- 
tion of  the  art  was  in  the  preparatioQ  of  maps  for  a  school  geogrupliy  written  by  hiin- 
selt.  of  which  100,000  copies  were  printed  and  sold  the  first  year.  'I'he  process  of  ccrog- 
rapliy  has  not  been  disclosed.  He  continued  the  senior  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Ownwr  until  1838,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  6. 1.  Prime,  fur 
nmny  years  his  associate.  Much  of  his  time  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  de> 
voted, to  ttie  invention  of  the  csthometer,  for  deep-sea  souudings,  aud  he  was.prepurlug 
an  essay  bn  the  Object  at  thC  'time  of  his  death. 

X0B8E,  Walrtib,  or  Sea-horsb  (tricheetis).  .a  genus  of  amphibioiw  ranmmalia  of 
the  family  phodda,  agreeing  with  the  rest  of  that  ramily — the  seal's — in  the  general  form 
of  the  body  and  limbs,  but  widely  differing  from  thera  all  in  the  bead,  whico  is  remark- 
aide  for  tue  enormous  development  of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  tumid 
appearance  of  the  muzzle  cansed  by  the  m^ltude  of  their  sockets,  and  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  upper  Hp.  These  great  canine  teeth  form  two  tusks  directed  downwanis, 
and  the  tower  jaw  becomes  narrow  In  front,  so  as  to  pass  Iwtwcon  them.  There  are  no 
canine  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  Incisive  teeth  are  small,  six  in  the  upper  jaw,  ami 
four  in  the  lower,  mostly  disappearing  from  adult  animals.  The  molars — at  first,  five 
OD  each  side  in  each  jaw,  but  fewer  in  the  adult— arc  simple  and  not  large;  they  have 
the  crowns  obliquely  worn.  The  nostrils,  as  if  displaced  by  the  sockets  of  the  tusks, 
open  almost  upwan&,  at  some  distance  from  the  muzzle.  The  j^res  arc  small,  and  the 
ears  have  no  auricle,  or.  In  popular  language,  there  is  no  car. — There  is  only  one  known 
species  (7*.  Totmarut),  sometimes  called  the  Arctic  Wauius,  nn  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic 
seas  and  of  the  colder  ptirts  pf  the  .north  temperate  zone.    It  sometimes  attains' a  size 

rater  than  that  of  the  largest  ox,  and  the  tusks  iire  sometimes  3  ft.,  or  even  80 
long;  but  the  ordinary  length  of  the  tusks  is  only  sbout  one  foot.  The  morse  is  a 
grtganous  animal,  and  is  often  seen  in  great  herds,  which  sometimes  leave  the  water  to 
rest  for  a  while  either  ou  the  ice  or  on  the  land,  where,  however,  their  movements  aru 
Toy  awkward  and  clumsy,  and  the  hunter  assaih)  them  with  much  greater  prospect  of 
niGcess  than  io  the  water.  Hundreds  have  thus  been  killed  at  one  time,  although  the 
adventure  is  not  without  danger,  as  they  must  be  assailed  with  spears,  their  hide  beinir 
thick  enough  to  resist  even  a  rifle  bullet.  The  morse  uses  its  tusks  for  protecting  itself 
or  young  from  attack,  for  combating  with  its  enemy  the  polar-ttenr.  for  aiding  it  iu 
climbing  upon  ice;  but  principally,  it  is  supposed,  for  tearing  sea-weed  from  submarine 
rocks;  that  l>eiug,  there  is  every  reason  to  tiiink.  the  prindpal  food  of  the  animal,  al- 
Ihtnijdi  it  is  supposed  also  to  prcv  on  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  other  marine  animals. 
The  female  morse  shows  great  affection  for  her  young,  and  will  defend  U  to  the  Inst  ex- 
tremity; the  young  also  remains  beside  the  mother  even  after  she  is  killed.  When  one 
•f  these  animals  is  attacked,  the  rest  of  the  herd — at  least  if  in  the  water — hasten  to  its 
assistance.  The  morse  is  very  capable  of  being  tamed. — It  is  much  sought  after  by  the 
inliabitants  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  world  for  its  skin,  tliongs  nf  which  seem 
to  have  been  generally  used  in  former  times  for  ropes  and  cables— esteemed  so  valuable, 
Hut  the  Finlanders  paid  tribute  in  this  article;  whilst  its  oil— not  very  abundant— is  em- 
ployed like  seal  oil;  and  the  tusks  are  very  much  valued  as  ivory,  being  superior  in  com- 
pactness to  those  of  the  elephant.  The  flesh  is  coarse,  but  is  eaten  by  the  Esquimaux, 
Theyoung  morse  has  not  larse  tusks  like  the  adult. 

The  morse  has  occadonally  been  seen  on  the  British  coasts,  probably  transported  on 
Icebcrga  from  the  north 
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The  name  morse  is  from  the  Russian  mom  or  Lapp  menJt.  Tbe  name  laalnM  v 
Korwcgian  (Jual-ivt,  wbule-borsc).  Another  Norwegian  name  la  rotnor,  suppased  tv 
be  from  tbe  Teutonic  rot,  horse,  and  inar,  the  seiL 

KOBSKAVSK,  a  t  in  the  government  of  Tamlmv  fat  Ruffiia,  M  m.  n.  of  Tambor, 

situated  on  a  feeder  of  the  Oka.  Pop.  '70,  19,800.  Morshausk  is  the  port  for  »hi;^ 
ment  of  corn,  the  shipments  annually  amounting  in  ralue  to  S.OOO.OOO  rubles.  I^ere  i$ 
also  a  large  innrket  for  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  tlie  8.e.  proviDces.  the  aTemre 
annuiil  supply  being  20,000  ciittle  and  100,000  sheep;  also  for  melted  grease,  of  whirL 
1,600,000  rubles'  woi  th  is  sent  jearly  to  Bu  Petersburg  and  Hoi^cow.  The  trade  of  lit 
town  itself  is  of  little  importance,  tbe  chief  establishments  being  soap  botieries;  flour 
mills,  and  sail-cloth  manuiactoiies. 

XOSTALITT,  Law  of.    While  there  are  few  future  events  the  date  of  whose  arrin! 
is  more  uncertain  tban  that  of  death  to  any  one  nun,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ftvemer 
duration  of  a  multitude  of  human  lives  is  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  a  law  whidi 
operates  as  surely  as  that  of  gravitation.    If  it  be  aslied  bow  many  lives  must  wc  ba^r 
before  we  con  depend  ou  obtaining  from  them  a  dunilion  equal  to  the  general  aven^ 
the  only  answer  tliat  can  be  given  is,  that  the  more  we  have  the  more  nearly  must  nc 
approach  to  this  result;  tbe  fluctuation  ultimately  becoming  so  small  as  to  be  practiulk 
of  no  effect.    So  long  ago  as  enily  in  the  17lh  c.,  a  certain  John  Oiannt  of  Londoo  pnU 
liehed  what  he  CHlled  l^aiural  and  Pvittieat  (Meirations  on  tlie  Biili  of  Moriatify.  Thb 
vork  has  been  called  *'  the  earliest  movement  in  economical  arithmetic,  and  the  t^oets^ 
approximation  to  the  data  on  wliich  life  assurance  is  founded."   About  ti>e  same  Ume. 
sir  William  Petty  gave  to  the  world  many  curious  caknilations  and  speculalioiw  on  tkt 
same  subject.   In  1698  Dr.  Hnlley  published  ihe  Breslau  tables  <rf  mortality,  and  ibi- 
was  Ihe  first  work  which  really  ruined  the  subject  to  the  rank  of  a  sdencfc  UalkvV 
speculations  had,  however,  been  preceded  by  those  of  Pascal  in  Fruioe,  and  of  De  TS"it 
in  Holland;  nnd  the  latter  fnmous  man  Is  probably  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  first 
who  luis  applied  the  tloctrine  of  probabilities  to  the  valuation  of  life  In  the  question  cf 
annuities.    His  treatise  will  be  lound  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Atturanee  JioMiiat. 
Hoiley's  tables  are  prinU-d  iu  the  Philotophieat  Tranwetiont  for  1698,  No.  198.    In  I'iU 
J.  Bernoullirs  Imporiant  work  was  published ;  and  in  1743  Dr.  Price,  availing  himself 
of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Halley,  and  of  data  previously  published  by  "  Jobn  Sauan 
of  Guildhall,  London,  ^nt..'^  gave  tables  of  mortality  for  London.   In  1746  M.  JDep•^ 
cieux  published  at  Paris  his  Emd  aur  let  ProbabiliU*  de  la  Vit  Evmaine,  In  vrhicb  he 
gave  six  valuable  tables.   In  one  of  these,  computed  from  the  registers  of  different  reUf- 
lous  houses,  it  was  shown,  for  the  first  time,  that  female  life  is  superior  to  male,  le 
3770  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Price's  Obtervaiions  on  Reurnonary  Paymenta.  Tiie 
speculations  of  Buffon,  Simpson,  and  De  Moivre  about  the  same  time  were  of  much 
importance,    Mortality  tables  are  tables  showing  tlie  operation  of  the  law  of  monaliij. 
Tbe  correct  method  of  framing  them  is  by  analyzing  and  collatiug  accurate  and  sufl)- 
ciently  extensive  statistics  of  life  and  death.    They  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  number  of  human  beings  who  will  die  at  the  end  of  a  given  period  out  of  «.  ginn 
number  alive  at  the  be^nning  of  it;  and  hence,  the  chance  of  life  and  death  to  tbe  indi- 
vidual, and  the  mean  duration  of  hfe  at  any  age.   Tables  sliowing  tlie  mean  duration  nf 
life  have  been  constructed  in  two  ways:  '1st,  From  statistics  of  deaths  alone;  and  Sd. 
From  statistics  of  life  and  death.    By  the  fliat  plan,  they  would  be  deduced  hb  follows: 
Suppose,  on  searching  a  parish  register,  that  we  found  recorded  100  deaths  of  cbildren 
in  their  first  year,  we  should  assume  tliat,  on  an  average,  \  a  year  of  life  would  hav<? 
fallen  to  each.   This  gives  50  years  of  life  among  100.   If  we  found  tliat  60  had  died  In 
their  second  year,  assigning  one  year  and  a  half  to  each,  we  should  have  60  X  1.5  =  90 
years  among  the  60:  and  so  on  for  every  age  up  to  the  oldest  on  tbe  register.    The  sum 
of  all  the  years  enioyed,  divided  by  the  numbers  who  have  enjoyed  lliem.  will  give  tite 
mean  duration  of  life  from  birth ;  and  the  sum  of  all  the  years  eu joyed  after  a  given  age. 
divided  by  the  numbers  who  have  enjoved  them,  will  give  the  mean  dumtion  at  tlie 
riven  age;  in  both  cases  as  nearly  as  the  data  enable  us  to  give  it;  but  the  data  en 
Hiaufflclent  Suppose  we  found  by  a  register  for  1878  that  100  cnildren  bad  died  in  tkcfr 
first  year  nnd  one  man  in  bis  96tii,  ft  is  plain  that,  to  make  tills  ratio  a  fair  one,  there 
ought  to  have  been  as  many  births  In  1778  as  in  1878.    If  there  have  l)een  only  half  as 
many  born  at  t!ie  former  cfate  as  at  the  latter,  tlien  we  must  put  two  lives  into  tbe  cal- 
culation to  make  it  correct;  nnd  we  must  proportion  our  results  similarly  at  all  intemie- 
diate  ages.   Again,  suppnae  four  deaths  at  age  28  to  be  registered,  we  cannot  tell  faow 
many  of  tliose  bom  in  1850  may  have  emigrated  from  one  nirish,  nor  do  we  know  bow 
many  born  elsewhere  in  that  year  may  have  come  into  it.   For  tbe  rule  and  formula  for 
obtaining  the  mean  duration  of  life  under  the  second  method,  which  is  an  absolutely 
certain  one,  see  Life,  Mean  Duratioit  op.   The  following  are  the  tables  now  ino«t 
genemllyused  by  assurance  nnd  annuity  offices  in  this  country:  T.  Tlie  Nort ham ptea 
(Dr.  Price's).    This  table  wiis  frnmed  by  Dr.  Price  from  the  rcristcr  of  burhils  iii  the 
parish  of  All  Saints,  Nortliampton,  1736-80.    Being  constructed  on  deatlis  alone,  it 
has,  as  was  to  have  Ix'cn  expected,  proved  faulty.    It  gives  the  pmbahilities  of  life  too 
low  at  the  younger  and  middle  ages;  and  those  offices  wJiich  still  use  it — and  there  are 
a  good  many— have  some  difficult  in  keeping  themselves  right,   U.  The  New  North- 
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ampton  (Nos.  1  and  3).  These  tables  were  constracted  liy  Dr.  Vuer.  Bee  Eighth  Report 
of  the  Begisbvr-Oenersl  for  England,  pp.  377-346.  No.  2  is  baaed  on  the  deaths 
alone  in  Northampton  during  the  seven  years  1838-44.  In  its  results  it  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  that  of  Dr.  Price.  No.  1  was  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  deattis 
(luring  1838-44  with  the  census  returus  of  1841.  It  differs  widely  from  No.  3  and  from 
Dr.  Price.    By  the  two  latter,  tlie  mean  dumtion  of  life  is  respectively  found  as  24.88 


constructed  from  observations  made  by  Dr.  Heysham  at  Cariisle,  1780-87.  It  is  now 
^nerally  understood  that  the  mortality  in  towns  Is  understated  at  &^e»  15-35,  owing  to 
the  immigration  of  healthy  men  and  women  from  the  countrj'.  Agaiu,  the  ftimale  pop- 
uhition  of  Carlisle  was  excessive  during  the  period  in  question,  and  the  extent  of  ihe 
observations  was  limited.  Owin^  to  these  fncts,  this  table  gives  rather  too  low  a  rate  of 
mortality,  and  is  a  little  irregular  in  its  gniduatioii.  In  a  tiible  prepared  by  W,  T.  Tfaom- 
eon.  esq.,  in  a  Ileport  on  the  Ministers'  Widows'  Fund  of  tlje  Clmrdi  of  "Scotland.  1861, 
he  sJiowB  that  tte  lives  of  the  Scoleh  clergy  are  about  half  a  year  belter  up  to  44  than 
tbeOarhsle;  af45,-they  aretiqtftil;  and  atfeto  80  tlicy  are  half  a  year  worse.  There- 
after they  vary.  The  widows  are  half  a  year  better  up  to  61,  equal  at  63.  and  nearly  so 
to  the  end.  Probably  the  Ctiriisle  gives  a  fair  monality  rale  for  a  lienltliily  circum- 
stanced population.  IV.  Tiie  Government  These  were  computed  by  Mr.  Finlaison  on 
the  lives  of  22,000  nominees  for  government  annuities.  They  are  chiefly  important  as 
^ving  a  view  of  the  value  of  femtile  life,  but  this  view  is  one  which  diflei's  widely  from 
tbo-(u  given  either  by  the  "Experience"  or  by  thu  "English"  table.  At  age  20.  for 
instance,  the  meiin  duration  of  female  life  is,  by  the  Government  table,  Si  years  more 
t^an  the  male;  by  the  Experience,  It  is  4  years  less.  In  some  measure  Uiis  wide  diver- 
gence may  pctfhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  results  are  deduced 
from  annuil-ants,  the  Experience  from  assured  lives.  The  experience  of  late  years  has, 
however,  led  to  some  modiflcntion  in  the  relative  values  of  male  and  female  life  in  ^v- 
ernment  tables.  V.  The  English  (Nns.  1,  2.  and  8).  No.  1  is  deduced  from  the  Uving 
by  the  census  of  1841,  and  from  the  deaths  at  corresponding  ages  In  the  same  year.  8ee  . 
Stfa  and  6th  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General  for  Eogliind.  where  the  tables  will  be  found, 
Hiid  their  construction  explained.  No.  2  is  deduced  from  the  living  in  1841,  andfnnn 
the  deaths  in  the  seven  years  1888-44.  No.  8  is  deduced  from  the  population  in  1841 
nnd  in  1851,  and  on  tiie  deaths  for  the  17  years  1838-54;  male  and  female  life  being 
calculateil  separately  and  in  combination.  Tliese  "  English"  tables  probably  give  the 
Tfesults  of  the  average  mortality  of  England  more  correctly  than  any  others  wliich  we 
have.  They  are  the  result  of  enormous  labor  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Farr.  The  observations 
"Were  taken  on  the  plan  recommended  by  prof,  de  Morgan  nnd  Mr.  Griffith  Davies. 
VI.  Tiie  Experience.  These  were  prepared  by  a  committee  of  eminent  actuaries  on  the 
4l»ta  afforded  by  the  combined  experience  of  17  life  assurance  offices.  The  objections 
to  which  they  are  liable  arc,  tliat  certain  lives,  having  been  more  than  once  assured,  have 
appeared  twice  oroftener  as  elements  in  the  calculations:  that  th'^  average  term  over 
which  the  observation  of  the  offices  extends  is  only  eigiit  nnd  a  half  years;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  mortality  which  will  prevail  in  assurance  socieUes  when  they  have  readied 
maturity  is  somewhat  understated.  See  letter  by  Dr.  Fan-  in  Appendix  to  lOlh  Report 
of  Bugiatrar-Gkneral,  p.  11.  Further,  the  data  for  old  ages  were  deficient,  and  this  of 
course  affects  the  whole.  Many  curious  results  are  brought  out  by  this  table.  It  shows 
that  "town"aMura2  life  is  superior  to  "c»untiy;"  that  female  aamred  life  Is  on  the 
irhole  inferior  to  male;  and  tluU  Irish  life  is  worst  of  all.  At  age  20,  "town"  mean 
duration  is  41  years,  3  months;  country,  40  yearn,  4  months:  Irish.  34  years,  II  months. 
The  observations  of  the  Bttindard  assurance  company  do  not,  however,  I>ear  out  these 
resultg;  and  they  are  doubtless  so  largely  affected  by  the  elements  of  cttre  in  selection  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  found  on  tliem  any  conclusion  of  practical  value.  A  new  set 
of  "Experience"  tables  was  published  in  1872,  based  on  the  mortality  experiences  of 
twenty  offices,  ten  English  and  ten  Scotch.  They  do  not  show  any  widely  different 
results  from  the  former  Experience  tables.  These  form  a  very  valuable  set  of  tables. 
They  give  the  results  of  EugUsh  and  Scotch  experience  united,  and  of  Scotch  sepa- 
rately. 

In  all  tables  deduced  from  the  experience  of  assurance  and  annuity  societies,  the  fact 
of  Mieetion  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  either  in  using  them  for  tiie  sake  of  comparison,  or 
as  the  basis  of  otiier  tables.  Actuaries,  liowever,  seem  to  be  generally  of  opinion  that 
the  selection  exercised  by  assurance  societies  does  not  really  lower  their  mtes  of  mor- 
tality below  the  general  average;  without  selection,  their  rate  would  be  above  the  gen- 
eral  mean;  for,  it  will  be  observed,  tiiat  the  public  are  oontinually  selecting  against  the 
offices  by  offering  inferior  lives,  and  good  lives  often  surrender  their  policies,  while  lives 
which  have  become  bad  hardly  ever  do  so.   Again,  the  value  of  medical  examination 

Sidunlly  ^sappears,  and  in  ten  years  at  most  it  is  quite  lost.  Frve  to  seven  years  is 
leed  Dttvf  held  by  the  assumnce  offices  to  exhaust  its  value.  See  Minutes  of  the  House 
'Of  UommoQs'  Committee  on  Assurance  Associations.  1853;  and  Life-Contingency  Tables 
by  E.  .1.  Farrcn,  pp.  iil.-xiii.  Tlioi^h  female  life  is,  as  a  whole,  unilouhtedly'i^uperior 
to  male,  yet  as  there  are  more  critical  periods  in  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  public  may 
^r&freqi!iently-iieluctitth»n  male  life. against  the  societies.  -A  valuable  report  on  the 
UiintuB  miUtaiV  fund  (London,  1868)  j^ves  taUes  coiutruoted  on  the  mortality  rates  pre- 
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v^log  unonx  tiie  officers,  wj^,  and  widows  interested  tn  tlie  fund.  As  tbej  have 
Ijeun  prepared  by  eminent  men  on  very  ample  data,  tliey  wilt  proluibly  be  very  vulniible 
to  societies  iriiDstictiiiff  bualuow  In  India.  The  foilowiog  is&  view  of  the  mean  dura- 
tion of  life,  at  the  beginnlDgaud  at  eadh  decennial  perkxl,  acconliug  to  some  of  the 

tables  mentioned  above: 
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In  the  present  article  we  have  consiitered  the  law  of  mortality  cliiefly  as  it  bears  on 
insurance  and  other  nionetarj'  transactions.  The  widiT  view  <jf  tue  subject,  as  Taryiog 
with  occupation  and  in  different  ages  and  couu^es.  will  be  lUustrated  under  the  bead  of 
Vital  Statibtics. 

KOBTAIt.   See  Ceuents. 

KOETAR,  a  piece  of  artillery  whtcli  differs  from  a  cannon  in  tbe  large  dlnmeter  of  iU 
bore  in  proportion  to  Its  length,  and  iu  tlie  circumstance  that  it  is  usually  flred  nt  a  coa- 
sidemble  augle,  so  that  the  projectile  may  strike  the  object  aiiucd  at  iu  a  direction  more 
or  less  verticiU.  The  object  for  which  mortars  are  intended  is  the  discbarge  of  live 
shells  (q.v.)  or  carcasses.  As  the  projectile  has  a  large  diameter,  and,  except  in  isn> 
instances,  n  very  great  range  is  unnecessary,  a  comparatively  small  cliarge  of  powder  is  req- 
uisite. To  give  this  its  utmost  power  and  conceutiatlon,  it  is  confined  in  a  bei»is|riMn- 
cal  chamber  at  the  lower  end  of  tbe  bore,  but  of  less  diameter.  The  ^cll  compteiely 
closes  this  chaniljcr;  and  when  the  explosion  ensues  receives  its  full  force  <m  ita  center, 
lu  the  British  service  the  ordinary  mortars  range  iu  diameter  of  bore  from  ■'}  t<)  18  iocfaos. 

Larger  mortal's  hiive.  however,  bccu  tried  at  limes,  as  nt  tbe  siege  of  Antwerp  citadel 
in  1832,  when  tbe  French  biouglit  one  of  24  inches  bore  to  the  attack.  This  monster, 
owing  to  its  unwieldiness  and  other  cau.scs,  was  a  failure.  Larger  still  than  this,  though 
nerbaiis  more  manageable,  is  Mr.  Hatlct's  great  3S-incb  mortar,  constructed  in  ltK>5,  of 
iron  parts  welded  together,  and  now  at  Woolwich,  rather  aa  a  curiosity*  than  for  rttv. 
As  loaded  sliclis  are  of  immeusc  weight,  so  heavy,  indeed,  as  in  larger  caliliers  to  involve 
the  appaiatiw  to  deposit  them  In'  tlidi  places,  and  the  mortar  is  fired  at  high  elevallous. 
the  recoil  is  so  great  and  so  nearlj-  vertical  tluil  no  carriage  could  withstand  the  shock;  it 
IB  necessiiry,  therefore,  that  tlie  mortar  sliould  be  mounted  on  a  solid  iron  or  timber  l)ed. 
br  the  trunnions,  which  are  placed  beliind  the  breech,  and  supported  in  front  by  masrive 
blocks  of  wood.  This  arrangement  renders  tlie  apparatus  so  heavy  that  mortars  of  large 
size  are  rarely  used  in  field  operations,  tlieir  ordinary  positions  being  In  defenuTe  or 
siege  worlui,  and  in  mortar-vessels. 

More  wieldy.  however,  are  tlie  Coehorn  mor*ars.  invented  by  the  Dutch  engineer  of 
that  name,  for  clearing  the  covert-wav  or  ditch  of  a  fortretw.  This  mortar  is  RUlflciently 
small  to  l>e  managed  liv  one  raau,  and  is  accounterl  uiwfid  in  siege  or  defense  opemliona. 
The  Frcocli  use  a  ttimllar  Lilliputian  ordnance  under  the  denomination  of  pierriers,  or 
stone-throwers.  Small  mortars  are  likewise  coiistnicted  for  mountain  warfare;  a  mule 
carries  tlie  mortar,  another  the  bcil,  and  a  third  is  laden  with  tlie  projectile?.  The  im* 
of  mortars  is  diminishing  at  the  present  time,  elongated  shells  of  groat  weight  belaguow 
tlirowD  from  rifled  cannon. 

MORTARA.  a  t.  in  n.  Italy.  SB  m.  n.e.  of  Alessandria,  and  about  40  m.  n.w.  from 
the  cl^  of  E^via.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  in  the  province  of  I^via,  on  the 
Arbogna,  aod  until  recently  was  surrounded  by  fortifltmtions  and  high  walls,  which  have 
been  removed  and  their  phice  occupied  by  eleiranl  villas;  pop.  '74,  7,408.  It  is  tlie  cen- 
ter of  a  number  of  railways  and  blghways  which  give  it  some  commercial  consequence, 
and  it  coutains  military  barracks,  a  theater,  and  good  public  schools.  From  the  rioe- 
flelds  in  the  vidaitv  there  rises  an  uuwholesome  exhalation  said  to  make  the  atmosfdiere 
~  liy.  In  TJi,  when  Charlemagne,  baring  invaded  Italy,  beilQged  Pavla  ibr  eight 
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months,  the  expedition  resulting  In  the  capture  of  Dcsltlcrius,  oqo  of  tlie  liombardii.  nnd 
tlic  dovnfall  of  tiicir  govcrameot,  this  city  was  the  acvaa  of  a  bloody  battle,  andwiu 
couqucred  only  when  its  defouders  were  diiihled  by  pestilence  and  fiunlne. 

XOSTABA,  Edoab,  a  Jewish  boy,  wliose  case  recently  attracted  greul  and  painful 
interest  throughout  Europe.  The  facts  are  as  foUowa:  Ou  June  23, 1868,  si^or  Moniolo 
Mortara,  a  nuinufiicturur  and  whotesale  merchant  of  clotli  in  Bologna,  aud  by  ri'lig- 
iou8  profesBion  a  Jew,  returuiug  home  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  fouud  bis  house  in  the 
possession  of  the  police,  who  informed  him  that  they  had  orders  from  padre  Felletti, 
inqtiisitor-ln-diief  at  Bologna,  to  carry  off  his  son,  Edgar,  who  had  been  surreptitiously 
baptized  into  Christianity  I>y  a  Roman  Catholic  muid^servant.  The  inquisitor  whs  waited 
upoa  by  some  friend^  of  the  family  a  little  after  uiidniii;ht,  who  implored  delay.  He 
informed  them  that  he  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  archbishop  of  Bologna,  but 
consented  to  sist  procedure  till  "next  evening."  The  archbishop,  however,  was 
"absent,"  from  the  city,  and  next  evening  the  papul  cabinecra  entered  the  house 
aud  tore  the  child  out  of  his  father's  arms."  Ilicy  carried  him  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  immured  in  a  convent.  The  bereaved  father  immediately  followed,  obtained 
several  interviews  with  cardinal  Antonelli,  and  offered  to  prove  that  the  servant 
who  said  she  had  baptized  Edgar  hud  turned  out  to  be  a  worthless  prostitute,  living  in 
sla  with  Austrian  onicers.  The  cardinal  declined  to  interfere,  ou  the  ground  that  the 
case  did  not  come  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  recommended  Kieuor  Mortnra  to  apply  to 
"  the  proper  tribunals."  After  some  weeks  had  passed,  the  child  was  removed  to  Alatri. 
whither  his  father  and  mother  also  went,  and  saw  Edgar  in  a  church  among  a  number  of 
priests,  but  hod  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him.  They  returned  to  Rome,  once  more 
sought  the  presence  of  canliniU  Antonelli,  and  prevailed  upon  liim  so  far  that  he  ordered 
the  child  to  be  brought  bock  to  the  city,  and  allowed  his  parents  several  times  to  con- 
verse with  him.  These  interviews  ore  described  as  agonudng,  and  Edgar  earnestly 
entreated  his  father  aud  mother  to  take  him  home,  but  this  of  course  was  a  hopeless 
request.  He  had  been  baptized,  iiud  baptism,  no  matter  by  whom  administered,  was  an 
inviolable  rite,  which  laid  the  Catholic  church  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  protecting 
Its  son  from  the  snai'cs  of  parental  Infidelity.  It  dared  not  give  him  up.  Signer  Mortara 
and  his  wife  had  to  go  away  wltliont  their  child.  The  case  soon  became  knMvn  throu^- 
out  Euro^,  and  excited  great  indignation,  more  particularly  in  £iu;land.  The  evan- 
gelical alhance  drew  up  a  protest,  which  was  signed  by  the  orchbisuop  of  Canterbury 
and  above  twenty  other  bishops,  by  a  large  number  of  peers,  members  of  parliament, 
.leads  of  colleges,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  mayors  and  pro- 
vosts, aud  by  many  other  influential  livymen.  It  was  presented  to  lord  John  Russell. 
The  British  Jews  presented  another.  Nothing,  however,  was  effected  by  these  efforts. 
Edcar  Mortara  remained,  of  his  own  choice,  the  result  would  seem  to  prove,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  authorities.  He  was  educated  for  the  priesthood,  became 
in  Augustine  monk  of  the  monasteiy  Notre-Dame  de  Beauchine,  ana  prvached  his  first 
sermon  in  1874.  The  narrative,  which  created  such  excitement  as  echoed  this  boy's 
name  over  all  the  world,  was  at  the  time  taken  by  the  judicious  as  an  «r  peaie  statement ; 
no  authorized  exposition  of  the  taicta,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  authorities,  having  ever 
been  made  puUic. 

XOBTAX-VXMEl,  a  claas  of  gun-boat  for  mounting  sea-service  mortars,  sod  In  some 
cases  provided  with  steam-power.  The  mortars  are  usually  of  the  largest  caliber— 18 
inch.  To  enable  ibe  mortar  to  be  properly  maneuvered,  nnd  to  resist  the  recoil  from 
the  nearly  perpendicular  explosion  of  so  great  a  piece  of  ordnance,  the  vessel  has  consid- 
erable breadth  in  proportion  to  her  Ipngth.  The  mortar  is  slung  amldslilps  in  a  massive 
bed.  The  andent  form  of  mortar-vessel  was  the  "  bomb-ketch,"  convenient  because  of 
the  lengtii  of  deck  without  a  mast  The  present  vessels  originated  during  the  Russian 
war,  and  were  found  serviceable  at  the  bombardment  of  Sveaborg. 

KOBTOAGE,  in  English  law,  is  the  temporary  pledging  of  land  in  security  of  a  debt; 
and  as  the  land  cannot  be  delivered  into  the  creditor's  band,  he  acquires  a  hold  over  it 
by  a  deed  railed  an  Indenture,  or  deed  of  mortgage.  The  ordinary  form  of  a  mortgage 
wed  resranbles  an  absolute  (»nveyance,  but  It  contains  a  proviso  that  if  the  money  bor- 
rowed is  repaid  within  a  certain  time,  then  the  mortgagee  shall  reconvey  tlie  land  lo  the 
mortgagor  or  borrower.  There  Is  a  mode  of  executing  a  mongage  without  any  deed, 
which  u  common  with  bankers  and  others  who  lend  money.  This  coosiste  in  the  bor- 
rower taidng  the  title-deeds  of  his  land  to  the  banker,  who  keeps  the  deeds  and  lends 
money  on  the  faith  of  them.  This  is  called  au  equitable  mortgage  by  deposit  of  li*le- 
deeds.  but  in  point  of  fact  la  as  good  as  any  other  mortgage.  Horteagedeeds  do  not 
require  in  England  to  be  registered,  except  in  Middlesex  and  Torksliire;  and  hence  u 
person  not  uinfreqtuntly  morlgftKes  his  property  two  or  three  times  over,  though  the 
security  is  insoffifuent  for  all  the  debts.  But  in  general  this  can  only  happen  by  the  care- 
llcssness  of  one  or  other  of  the  mortgagees,  for  the  first  mortgagee  ought  to  have  the  title- 
deeds  in  his  possession,  and  ought  not  to  part  with  them,  as  they  are  his  chief  protection. 
A  mortgagee  can  assign  bis  mortgage  security  to  another  person,  who  thereupon  stands 
ill  his  shoes.  If  the  money  is  not  paid  at  the  time  originfuly  appointed  In  the  d^,  tlien 
interest  becomes  due,  and  the  deed  is  held  as  a  security  for  both  principal  and  interest. 
Tlu)  remedy  which  the  mortgagee  has  if  the  money  u  not  paid  at  all.  or  not  faid  after 
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due  notice,  is  tlirecfoM.  The  mortgagee  may  exercise  the  power  which  the  deed  olwsyi 
contains  to  sell  the  estate  and  pay  niinsclf  out  of  the  proceeds;  or  thu  muit^gee nuy 
enter  iulo  possession  und  draw  the  rents  and  pa^  himself  by  installments.  Or  lie  tdrj 
foreclose  the  mortgage,  i.  e.,  he  commeuces  a  suit  in  the  court  of  chancery,  ihe  effect 
of  which  is  lo  allow  a  short  time  to  the  mortgageor  to  pay  the  debt,  failing  whicb  the 
court  will  order  it  to  be  sold  to  stitisfy  the  debt.  Another  remedy  is  for  the  mori^gee 
to  sue  the  mortgageor  for  the  money  m  an  ordinary  action.  All  these  remeciieu  miiy  Iw 
pursued  at  oue  ana  tbe  same  time.  Sometimes  when  a  second  and  third  mortagagu  are 
given  over  the  same  estate,  which  is  often  done  when  the  estate  is  large  coiiipt^aniili 
the  money  borrowed,  it  happens  that  the  third  mortgagee  ^ts  a  prior  title  to  the  seonud 
mortgagee  by  buying  up  the  first  mortgage.  On  doing  this  lie  can  tuck  the  third  nion- 
^ge  on  to  the  first  by  the  doctrine  known  as  the  tacking  of  mortgages.  As  a  geoenil  rule, 
]f  notliing  is  snid,the  mortgageor  or  borrower  pays  all  the  costs  of  the  mortgage  transac- 
tion. Until  the  estate  is  sold,  or  the  security  foivcloscd,  the  morcgagcor  hiia  wlut  is 
called  the  equity  of  redemption,  i.  e.,  he  can  at  an^  time,  on  paynient  of  the  debt,  com- 
pel the  mortgf^gee  to  reconvey  the  property  to  bim.  Mortgagt;s  in  Englund  are  not  a 
flrst-class  security,  nod  hence  trustees  who  are  not  specially  nulhoiized  by  their  deed  or 
will  to  invest  in  mortgage  security  do  It  at  theirrisk,  it  being  as.4umai'that  the  only 
investment  which  if*  abwiutely  safe  is  government  stock.  In  Bcotlaml  mortgages  nre 
generally  called  bonds  and  dispoeitiouR  in  security,  and  form  a  higher  and  belter  security 
tiian  in  Eln^iand,  owing  to  there  Iwing  a  regular  system  of  registration  of  deeds  oftetting 
land;  and  hence  trustees  are  entitled  to  invest  their  funds  there  in  mortgage  security, 
wbic^i  la  considered  as  »ifc  as  government  stock,  and  less  liable  to  fluctuutions  oCiatra'- 
est.  In  Scotland  there  is  do  such  practice  as  mortgaging  lands  with  banks  by  tucrely 
depositliig  the  title-deeds.   See  Bond,  DiaporarioN  a  idECUHiTY. 

HORTOAOE  (ante).  In  early  times  the  only  way  to  create  a  mortgage  under  the 
common  law  was  to  give  Uvcry  of  seizure  of  a  freehold  estate,  tluis  passing  the  estiilc 
to  the  pledgee  and  his  heirs.  Afterwards  a  peculiar  form  of  mortgage  was  created  as  an 
estate  for  years,  the  only  right  of  the  mortgageor  being  to  pay  the  debt  on  the  day  speci- 
fied, and  UiUB  clear  his  land  of  the  obUgBtton.  If  he  failed  to  do  this  the  estate  was 
lost  beyond  recovery.  The  modem  doctnne  that  time  is  not  of  the  cadence  of  the  coo- 
tract  was  estjibtislied  by  equity  courts  and  is  founded  on  the  distinction  in  Itomaii  law 
between  hypotlieea  and  pignut;  if  the  property  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgageor, 
the  law  of  hypotheai  was  applied;  if  given  over  to  the  mortgagee,  the  I;iw  of  piffaiu. 
While  the  common  law  considered  a  mortgage  as  a  freehold  cst\ite,  equity  preferred  to 
regard  it  as  a  pledge,  and,  as  equity  is  supreme  within  its  own  domiiin,  the  entire 
law  relating  to  tbe  subject  1ms  now' come  under  tlie  control  of  its  courts,  and  the  old 
feudal  ideas  have  ^ven  way.  Three  views  then  might  be  taken — that  a  mortgage  is  an 
estate  possessing  all  the  common-law  incidents  except  that  it  is  not  absolute  until  fore- 
closure has  been  had;  that  it  is  ti  quasi  interest  of  the  mortgagee  in  the  land  without 
those  incideuts;  or  that  it  is  a  pledge  {hypoVieca)  with  the  right  of  foreclosure.  In  every 
luortga^  the  estate  and  the  debt  or  obllgiition  are  distinct,  and  the  mortgagee  cannot 
have  seizin  until  the  debt  is  due,  though  the  decisions  in  some  of  the  stiitcs  st-em  to  rcc-  ' 
ognize  a  title  before  the  time  set  for  ttayment.  Whether  the  assignment  of  the  debt  do 
or  do  not  carry  the  mortgage  with  it  U  also  a  point  ou  which  the  laws  of  the  different  i 
states  are  not  uoifonn.  A  conditional  sale  is  often  closely  akin  to  a  mortgage.  In  thd 
latter  there  is  a  contract  right  of  the  creditor  to  obtain  tbe  land  at  some  time  after  tlie 
non-payment  of  a  debt  which  is  a  charge  on  the  laud;  wliile  in  a  conditloDal  silc  the 
conu-act  stipulates  ihnt  the  vendor  n»y  repurchase  at  a  fixed  price;  tbe  exi-tcncc  or 
non-cfistence  of  intention  to  procure  a  loan  or  obligation  making  tlie  distinction.  The 
tendency  of  courts  is  to  consider  such  an  agreement  a  mortgage,  if  there  l)e  any  doubt. 
Where  tliere  is  clearly  a  conditional  sale  inlemled  there  is  no  equity  of  redemptioa  in 
the  vendor  afier  the  date  speeitted.  Thi.s,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  it  of  great  importance 
to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  tiie  contract.  A  recent  case  on  tlie  subject  is  that  of 
Bassett  t».  Bradley,  reported  in  tlic  Inst  (1880)  volume  of  the  Connecticut  reports. 

No  special  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  create  a  mortgage,  if  it  he  clear  that  the  real 
property  Is  held  for  payment  of  the  obligation.  Wherever  the  statute  of  frauds  is  in 
force,  the  mortgiige  must  conform  to  its  provisions.  As  to  construct  ion.  parole*  evidence 
may  l>e  received  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  condition,  even  though  the  deed  set-ma 
on  Its  face  to  be  absolute.  This,  however,  is  allowed  onlv  when  the  parties  have  not 
reduced  the  whole  of  their  negotiatioss  to  the  form  of  a  written  contract;  otherwise  the 
usual  rule  aa  to  written  instruments  applies.  Though  no  special  form  of  language  mn^ 
be  used,  yet  tlie  mortgage  debt  must  be  so  described  as  to  tie  intelligible  to  ;he  exami- 
nation or  an  interested  piirty.  If  the  obligation  of  the  mortgage  be  to  pay  money  it  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  note  or  bond,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  If  the  ol>li- 
gation  lie  to  perform  or  not  to  pei-form  a  particular  act,  a  bond  slmnld  be  given.  If  the 
note  be  lost,  the  loss  must  t)e  set  out  in  IM  pleadings,  as  it  Is  the  evidence  of  the  debt 
which  the  mortgage  is  given  to  secure. 

The  rights  and  relations  of  tlie  mnrtirageor  and  mortgagee  are  governed  hy  tlm  loc;»l 
laws  of  tiie  states,  the  only  universal  rigli'ts  being:  Hiat  of  the  moiSgageor-to  piw.Jir/ore 
foreclosure,  and  of  the  mortgagee  to  hold  the  property  for  the  debt.    The  proviMoiis 
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to  registration  Aid  foreclosure  can  be  teamed  only  by  reference  to  tbe  statutes  of  each 
stale.  Wlierv  lite  seizin  is  considered  as  in  ttte  mortg^'e,  he  lias  the  right  to  uoter  at 
any  tims,  and,  Ufter  entry,  ia  rwarded  as  a  tenant  in  possession,  aud  linble  to  the  murt- 
ga^'orforreniBorpn^tsntGeiveu.  No  essential  ctuu^  In  the  property  cud  hu  made  the 
uortfCageor  without  the  consent  of  his  mortgagee.  After  foreeloeure  tliu  mnitgagee  either 
takes  Ilia  estate  or  tbe  property  is  sold  under  statute  regulutioiis  to  satisfy  the  debt.  He 
may  bring  an  action  for  bis  debt  in  a  court  of  common  law  if  lie  choose,  but  must  do  so, 
if  at  all,  within  tbe  time  set  by  the  statute  of  llinitationa  Tbe  usual  method  of  fore- 
ckNHzre  is  by  briaginfr  a  bill  in  equity  setting  out  all  the  particulars  o£  the  morigase 
contract  and  askio!{  uat  a.day  be  appointed  before  which  the  debt  must  be  paid  or  the 
foreclosure  proceed.  Notifse  must  be  given  to  all  parties  Interested.  If  there  be  several 
mortgagees,  the  court  will  appoint  a  day  befrae  which  tlie  mortgageor  must  redeem,  u  sub- 
sequent day  before  which  the  last  mortgageor  mar  assume  the  mortgage  on  which  fure- 
clusure  is  asked,  aud  so  on  up  to  the  mort^igee  who  brings  the  petiiiou.  If  payment  be 
nut  made,  a  certiflcute  of  foreclosure  ia  issued  aud  recorded.  If  tiie  mortgiigu  be  au 
abKolute  one,  the  foreclosing  party  acquires  full  title  to  the  property;  but  a  atrict  fore- 
cloeiire  is  unusual,  the  law  guuerally  providing  that  tbe  laud  or  other  n-al  property  tsliall 
be  sold  at  auction,  and  the  claims  paid  in  order  of  precedence,  so  far  as  ilie  procL-edji 
will  alloTT.  By  common  law,  If  tbe  sum  realized  will  not  pay  the  umouut  of  the  debt, 
the  mortgagee  oas  no  further  remedy,  ttut,  by  the  laws  of  most  of  tbe  stales,  the  prop- 
erty 13  appniised,  and  judgment  given  by  tbe  court  of  equity  for  tlie  excess,  though 
wiinetimes  tbe  mortgagee  is  sent  to  a  court  of  law  for  remedy.  The  mortgagee  may 
I'cfiise  to  accept  payment  before  the  day  fixed.  A  tender  of  payment  on  tlie  proper  day 
n:et  by  refusal  will  usually  release  tlie  mort^geur,  but  tender  after  that  date' is  of  no 
avail.  The  mortgagee  may  be  compelled  by  taw  to  give  a  release  or  quit  claim  deed 
after  receiving  payment,  and  it  should  always  be  required  in  order  to  mnke  tbe  record 
of  titie  clear.  Where  the  mortj^gee  has  bad  tbe  rigbt  of  entry,  aud  baa  applied  rents  or 
profits  to  the  payment  of  tbe  debt,  the  mortgageor  may  by  a  bill  in  equity  be  made  to 
aucount  therefor;  be  is  also  liable  for  waste,  or  auy  act  tending  to  injure  permanently 
the  value  of  the  property.  This  follows  from  the  doctrine  of  equity  that  the  seizin  has 
not  left  tbe  mortgageor.  Assessments  for  public  improvements  m  most' states  take  pre- 
cedence over  mortage  lieiis.  When  a  mortgaged  property  is  sold  it  has  been  bela  iu 
New  ifork  that  the  vendee  does  not  Itccome  respoosiUe  for  the  mortgage  debt  beyond 
the  value  of  tbe  laud,  unless  he  specially  assume  tbe  lien;  but  this  is  uut  the  case  in 
other  states.  Where  tlie  mortgage  and  debt  are  held  to  be  one,  they  both  pass  on 
assignment  -of  mortgage,  but  elsewhere  they  are  severed.  If  the  mortgage  Is  paid  in 
full  by  one  of  two  or  more  mortgageors,  tbe  others  are  compelled  to  contribute,  and 
equity  couuders  him  as  an  assignee  of  the  whole  mortgage. 

MORTIER,pDOCAnD  Adolphe  Casimib  Josbpitk,  Due  de  Treviso;  1768—1835:  first 
n  soldier  under  the  republic  in  1790,  adj.gen.  in  '93.  in  the  battles  of  Mon-s  Bmxelles. 
Lmivain,  under  gen.  Kleher  in  1794,  repulsed  the  Austrians  on  ihe  Germnn  frontier  in 
1798  and  retook  Mayence;  gen.  of  diviwion  in  1799.  cli«r;red  by  N«poleon  wilh  the  con- 
qnest  of  Hnoover  in  1803.  made  mflrshnl  in  1804.  bend  of  an  army  corps  in  1805,  dis- 
tiQ!*insIicd  for  skill  in  mflking.resistancft  to  an  ovenvlielming  force  of  Riissjfins  at  Leo- 
ben  tbe  same  year,  in  180S  orcupylns;  Hnnovcr  and  making  Ihe  siege  of  Stntlsund;  in 
1*^7  bent  the  Swedes  at  Anclam  atid  Fnedlnnd;  and  At  the  peace  of  TiHt  June  21,  was 
maile  governor  of  Silesia  and  duke  of  Trevipo.  In  1808  in  Spain  at  the  siege  of  Sara- 
f:(mx,  and  the  battles  of  Ocnna  nnd  Get»ora;  in  1809-11.  with  tbe  French  army  in  the 
Riis.'^ian  camnnign,  received  the  order  to  blow  up  tbe  Kremlin,  nnd  after  the  battle  of 
KmsnoC  in  Nov.  1812  cnmmandnd  the  rear-gnard  in  retreat;  arrived  at  Fmnkfort-on- 
ilie-Main  late  in  1813  and  participated  in  the  bloody  battles  of  Bautzen,  Dresden,  nnd 
Lcipaic early  in  1818;  fought  in  retreat  with  Napoleon  in  1814.  and  when  the  latter  was 
lieaten,  and  at  Elba,  gave  adhesion  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  On  the  return 
of  Xapoleon  from  Bloa  joined  him,  and  received  command  of  the  eastern  department 
of  France  After  the  hundred  days  he  was  reinstated  in  office  bv  Louis,  Ixicame  memlier 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1816,  nnd  of  the  chamber  of  lords  in  1819.  After  the 
reroliifion  of  1830  he  was  made  ambassador  at  St.  Petersbnrfc.  frrand  chancellor  of  the 
lesion  of  honor  in  1881,  minister  of  war  and  president  of  the  council  under  Louis 
Pliilippe  in  1834-85,  and  died  by  a  missile  from  the  infernal  machine  of  Fieechi  while 
engaged  in  a  public  review  by  the  king's  side. 

KOSTQICA'TIOir,  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  term  used  to  denote  lanr^n  given  for  charitable 
T  public  imes.  Wbcu  lands  arc  so  given,  they  are  in  jrsneral  formally  conveyed  to  tlie 
trustees  of  the  charity,  to  ta  held  blench,  or  in  feu.  Wlien  mnrtitiea'tiona  are  given  in 
ppneral  to  the  poor,  without  naming  particular  trustees,  they  fall  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Session.  By  the  statute  1633.  c.  B,  it  was  declared  unlawful  to  alter 
My  roorliflcations,  and  the  managers  were  rendered  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for 
nialversation.  Any  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  fund  can  pursue  actions  of  this 
kind. 

JtOBTHICAHOX',  in  Medicine.    See  Ikfi.ammation. 

MORTIMER,  RoeBR,  earl  of  March,  1387-1880,  also  baron  of  Wigmore;  for  some 
7CUS  a  faiUif  ul  adherent  of  Edward  IL  and  his  representative  in  Icwnd,  but  in  1830 
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Joined  the  ineurgcnt  bftrons  who  were  hostile  to  tlie  favorite,  DeapenBers.'  Id  1833  Ubr- 
.timer  wus  captured  at  Boroughbridse  and  imprisooed  in  tht  Tower  of  London,  bnt  es- 
caped to  France.  There  he  met  anu  fascinated  queen  Ifwbella.  wife  of  Edwmrd,  becaiM 
her  pununour,  and  determined  upon  the  oTerthrow  of  the  king.  With  a  small  force  he 
landed  on  the  English  coast  and  was  hooq  joined  by  large  mimberB  of  the  discontented 
nobles  and  common  people.  The  king  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  soon  aasss- 
sinated  in  his  dungeon.  Mortimer  took  the  title  of  earl  of  March  and  was  g^ven  confis- 
c&letl  estates  of  great  vnlue.  Edward  III.  was  but  14  yrs.  old,  and  though  a  council 
held  the  regency,  Mortimer's  influence  was  supreme.  He  caused  tlie  death  of  Kent  and 
Lancaster,  Iratli  uncles  of  the  young  monarch.  The  latter  resolved  to  be  king  in  taet  ad 
as  wuU  as  name,  had  the  eari.of  March  aelied  at  Nottingham  castle  and  summoned  a 
new  parliament.  Mortimer  was  tried  on  charges  of  treason;  condoned,  and  in  UM 
hung,  drawn  and  quartered  near  Smithfleld. 

■0BTI8  OAU'BA  B£BS,  In  Scotch  law,  is  a  deed  which  is  made  with  a  view  to  come 
into  effect  oa  the  dentil  of  the  maker.  Since  In  Scotland  land  cannot  be  eatkYeyeA  by 
will,  as  in  England,  it  is  necessary  to  execute  an  ordinary  deed  of  conveyance,  and  to 
TL'Si-rve  the  maker's  life-rent,  and  to  keep  it  in  bis  own  possession  until  his  deatll,  1.  e.,  to 
suspend  its  effect  during  the  life  of  the  granter. 

KOSTISE  AND  TEKOK  (Fr.  mwtaiae,  probably  from  Lat.  mordere,  to  bite;  ttrum,  from 
tenii;  to  hold),  a  form  of  joint  in  carpentry.  TlIc  tenon  la  a  projection,  generally  rect- 
angular in  form,  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood,  cut  bo  as  to  fit  exactly  into  a  deep 
groove  (called  the  mortise)  cut  in  another  piece,  so  that  the  two  are  united  at  a  required 
angle.  The  framing  of  doors,  ahutteni,  and  such  pieces  of  joinery,  is  usually  fitted 
toigether  with  mortise  and  tenon  joints. 

KOKTMADI,  THB  Statutes  op  (Pr.  nuii,  dead,  and  main,  hand).  The  object  of 
the  statutes  of  mortmain  is  to  prevent  priests  and  others  from  importuning  a  dying  man 
to  convey  his  land  fur  charitable  purposes.  Hence,  tliough  a  person  can,  up  to  the  last 
hour  of  bis  life,  if  possessing  sufllcieut  knowledge  of  what  he  does,  devise  by  will  all 
his  bind  to  iudividunlti  ubsulutcly,  it  is  otherwise  if  he  intend  to  give  the  land  to  tnistees 
for  a  charitable  pui-poso,  as  to  build  a  church,  or  school,  or  hospital.  The  statnte  of 
mortmain,  U  Geo.  il.  c.  86  (1786),  reciting  that  public  miscliief  liad  greatlv  increased  by 
many  large  and  improvident  aiapoctUons  made  by  languishing  and  dying  persons  to 
charitable  uses,  to  take  place  after  their  deaths  to  the  disinherison  of  their  lawful  heir?, 
enacted,  that  in  future  uo  lunda  or  sums  of  money  to  he  laid  out  in  land  sbouM  be  given 
to  any  person  or  iKxly,  unless  such  gift  or  conveyance  should  he  made  or  executed  Id 
presence  of  two  witnc-sseiii  twelve  moutlis  before  the  death  of  the  donor  or  granter,  and 
be  enrolled  in  tlie  Court  of  Chancery  within  six  months  after  the  execution.  Therefore, 
a  person  on  dcath-lied  cunpot  in  En^limd  give  land,  or  money  to  buy  land,  for  a  cbvi- 
table  purpose.  It  can  only  be  done  in  the  life  of  the  donor,  at  least  twelve  months  be- 
fore his  death ;  and  tlie  propeily  must  be  completely  alienated,  so  that  he  has  no  further 
control  over  it.  The  deed  must  have  a  present  operation,  and  must  not  reserve  any  llfe- 
interest  to  the  donor;  it  must  be  done  at  once  and  for  ever.  The  poMcj  of  this  statute 
has  sometimes  l>een  questioned,  and  several  well-known  modes  of  evading  the  statute 
have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time.  The  act  has  been  held  to  apply  only  to  luid 
locally  situated  in  England;  and  hence,  if  the  land  is  siluiiled  in  Scotland,  or  the  colo- 
nies, or  abroad,  a  will  conveying  it  for  charitable  purpopes  will  receive  effect.  In  Scot- 
land, the  mortmain  act  bad  no  application;  but  ft  was  not  needed,  as  the  common  law 
of  Scothind  also  put  a  idmilar  check  on  the  aHenation  of  land  on  dmth-bed,  which,  how- 
ever, has  iwen  abolished  by  statute.   See  Dkatii-bed,  omwrAcr. 

MORTMAIN  the  alienation  of  real  estate  to  a  corporation.  The  term,_howCTcar, 
is  cencndly  used  of  religious  corporations.  In  consequence  of  the  feudal  restrictions  oa 
alienation,  a  corporation  was  nbHfred  to  get  a  mortmain  license  to  make  a  vaUd  purchase 
of  lands.  One  of  the  chief  objections  io  the  alienation  of  land  to  religious  corponuioM, 
was  the  loss  to  the  lord  of  the  foe,  of  the  ordinary  feudal  profits,  such  as  reliefs,  ward- 
ships, and  marrinprs.  bv  the  vestins  of  land  in  a  technical  person  who  cannot  die  or 
suffer  attaint.  Tlie  lirenpe  of  the  sovereign  was  necessary,  as  the  lord  to  whom,  in  me 
last  rrwrt,  the  fee  would  ultimntelv  revert..  If  there  were  an  intermediate  lord  between 
the  alienating  tenant  nud  the  king,  his  license  must  also  be  obtained  for  the  alicnauon ; 
for  want  of  of  mch  license,  the  land  was  forfeitable  to  the  lord,  after  entrance.  Licenses 
were  necess-iry  in  Saxon  times,  and  after  the  conquest,  they  are  recognized  in  the  conati- 
tuHonfi  of  Clnmndon.  But  the  churrh  continued  to  increase  its  lands,  in  spite  of  the 
restriction.  The  estate  alienated  without  a  license  reverted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  tlie 
immediate  lord  of  the  foe.  To  escape  tliis  forfeiture,  the  tenant  made  a  conveyance  to 
the  religious  rorporation.  and  then  held  the  land  as  its  tenant;  the  corporation  thus 
obtained  a  sufficient  seizin,  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  the  land  as  immediate  lord, 
under  color  of  a  surrrnder  or  forfeiture.  By  the  86th  chapter  of  MagM  Charta,  such 
conveyances  were  mtide  void.  The  prohibitfon  in  Magna  Chart*  applied  to  relirious 
houses  only,  so  that  Teli-rions  corporations  sole  were  exenipt  from  its  provisions;  and  the 
rcliirton!)  houses  cvmled  It.  by  liuying  in  lands  that  were  really  holdcn  of  themselves  as 
lord<i  of  the  fee.  or  by  taking  long  terms  for  years.  To  meet  ^ese  evasions,  the  statute, 
7  Edw.  I.,  De  Bdigiati*,  «-as  pasi^ 
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The  restrictlTe  Btatntes  applied  to  conveyances  between  the  parties  only,  ^and  the 
religious  bouses  evaded  them  by  bringinr  a  suit  to  recover  the  land  on  a  pretended  title, 
in  eoUusioo  with  the  tenant  who  would  let  the  suit  go  by  default  This  kind  of  collu- 
Hiine  suit  came  afterwards  into  genera)  use  under  the  name  of  a  common  recovery.  The 
a«l  statute  of  Westminster  enacts  a  prohibition  of  this  evasion,  and  the  statute  Quia 
emptorea^  permitting  free  alienation,  expressly  excepts  alienation  in  mortmain.  The 
next  ecclesiastical  device  was  to  convey  the  land  to  feoiTeea  to  the  use  of  the  religious 
liouses.  The  seizin  thus  remained  in  the  feoffees,  who  were  held  by  chancery  to  account 
for  the  rents  and  profits.  This  was  the  origin  of  uses  and  tOists.  The  statute  15  Bichnrd 
II,  declares  all  lands  conveyed  to  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  persoas,  without  the  license  of 
tbe  king  or  intermudinie  lord,  to  be  forfeited.  The  statute  28  Henry  YUI.  prohibited 
the  conT«yance.bf  laud  for  superstiUous  uses  to  noA-corporate  bodies  also.  Meaawhile 
it  had  always  be^n  possible  for  the  crown  to  grant  a  mortmain  license  enabling  a  cor- 
poration to  purchase  and  hold  lands.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  some  doubts  were 
felt  in  r^ard  to  the  validity  of  such  license,  and  by  the  statutes  7  and  6  William  IIL  U 
was  enacted  that  such  license  should  henceforth  be  granted  by  the  king,  in  his  discre- 
tion. It  is  held  that  the  before-mentioned  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  appiies  to  superstitious 
and  not  to  charitable  usee,  so  that  a  bequest  to  a  hoepilal.  for  instance,  was  not  voided 
by  it  The  mortmun  acts  have  not  been  re-enacted  in  the  United  States  except  in  a  very 
few  states:  a  corporation  can  hold  land,  but  only  a  cluu-ltable  corporaUcMi  can  take  by 
devise.  In  some  states  the  amount  vhich  can  be  bequeathed  to  charitable  uses  u 
Umited  by  statute;  within  that  limit  the  devise  is  good. 

MORTON,  a  CO.  in  the  central  part  of  Dakota,  drained  by  the  Missouri,  which  bounda 
it  on  the  e.,  and  by  the  Cannonlwli  and  Heart  rivers.  It  is  very  scantily  settled,  the 
combined  population  of  Morton,  Mercer,  Billings,  and  Startc  counties  being  In  '80,4533. 
Tlie  surface  Is  a  rolling  prairie  with  little  wootf.  The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  passer 
thirough  the  center.   Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  and  fort  Rice  are  on  the  e.  border. 

MOBTOH,  Fourth  Earl  of  (Jambs  DotroLAs),  regent  of  Scotland,  was  the  second 
80Q  of  sir  Oeorge  Douglas  of  Hltendriech,  and  in  1558  succeeded,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Klizabetli.  daughter  ofthe  third  earl,  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  earldom.  He  early 
fnvored  the  cause  ot  the  reformation,  and  In  1557  was  one  of  the  <»iginal  lords  of  the 
congreeatioti,  Sworn  a  privy  councilor  In  1861,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Scotland  Jan.  7,  1563.  Having  l^een  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against  Rizzio,  the 
Italian  secretary  of  queen  Mary,  on  his  assassination,  Mar.  9, 1566,  he  ned  with  his  asso- 
ciates to  England,  but,  through  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  soon  obtained  his 
pardon  from  the  queen.  Though  privy  to  the  design  for  tbo  murder  of  Darnley,  ou  the 
marriage  oC  the  queen  to  Botltwcll,  hejoined  the  confederacy  of  tlie  nobles  against  her. 
I{e  was  present  at  Carberry  hill  when  Ebthwell  parted  from  the  queen,  and  after  Mary's 
im^nsoqmcntintbecastlsof  Lochleven  ho  was  restored  to  the  office  of  high  chancellor,  of 
which  he  hftd  been  deprived,  and  constituted  lord  high  admiral  of'Scotland.  Onthedeath 
of  tlie  earl  of  Mar,  in  Oct.,  1573,  be  was  elected  regent  of  the  kingdom.  His  rapacity  and 
avarice  made  liim  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  nobles,  and  as  the  young  king,  James  VI., 
desired  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  Morton  resigned  the  regency  in  Mar.,  1578. 
Sulnequentlv  obtaining  possession  of  the  costle  of  Stirling,  with  the  person  of  the  king, 
be  recovered  his  authority,  but  was  accused  of  participsting  in  the  murder  of'Dantl^, 
and  being  tried  and  condemned,  was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  June  3, 1681. 

MORTON,  Charles,  1626-95;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford.  He  took  orders  in 
the  English  church,  and  was  at  first  attached  to  the  royalist  party.  He  afterwards  sided 
witb  the  Puritans,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  living  in  Cornwall  on  account  of  non- 
conformity. Soon  after  166S  he  opened  a  school  at  Kewington  Oreen,  where  Daniel 
Defoe  was  one  of  his  scholars.  To  escape  the  persecution:  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  lie 
cnme  to  Massachusetts  bay  in  1686.  accompanied  by  his  ^upil  Pcnhallow,  the  future  bis- 
toriAn  of  the  Indian  wars.  The  same  year,  he  became  mmfster  of  the  church  in  Charles- 
to^n,  where  he  remained  till  bisdeath.  During  a  part  of  this  time  he  was  vice-preddent 
of  Harvard  college,  and  wrote  a  system  of  logic  for  use  there. 

3IORTON,  GEoitaE,  b.  England,  1586  ;  joined  the  Separatists,  and  settled,  with  his 
brother  Thomas,  at  Leyden.  He  went  over  to  London  in  1620,  where  he  b«»me  the 
agent  of  the  Separatists.  In  1633  he  came  to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  the  ship  Ann,  bring- 
ing' emigrants  acd  supplies  to  the  pilnims.  Some  years  later  he  went  back  to  England, 
where  he  died  at  a  date  unknown.  He  published  m  England,  in  WA,  a  doKripUon  of 
the  Plymouth  colony,  under  the  title  of  3fouri'»  Belaiion. 

MORTON,  Henky,  ph.d.,  b.  New  York,  1886;  educated  at  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  flrst  studied  law.  but  aftcrwiu^ls  took  up  chemistry,  and  in  1868  became 
professor  of  chemistry  In  the  Philadelphia  dental  coUc^.  In  18W  he  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  parties  sent  out  to  take  photographs  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  Aug.  7,  and  the  same 
year  he  took  tbe  chair  of  chemistry  In  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1870  he 
became  president  of  the  Stevens  institute  of  technology,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  He  has 
contrlbttted  many  papers  to  scientific  pmodicals,  such  as  the  ChenUeat  JBfmt  and  the 
Philotophieal  Magatme. 
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HOBTOlir,  James  St.  Club,  1839-64,  b.  IMillRdelidiia:  gradiuted  at  West  Point  In 
1851.  aoil  was  uppuinted  to  tlie  engineers.    After  serving'  as  assistant  professor  of 

en^iueciiug  ut  tlie  ucademy,  iiiul  taking  cliarge  of  rarlous  works,  he  went  to  Ceutml 
Aiiiertcu  iil  tliu  licudof  the  Cbiriqiii  cjcptidition  iu  1860.  !□  tlie  spring  of  1B6S  he  became 
chief  eugineei-  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  following  October  was  appointed  to  the 
siinie  positiou  in  the  urm^  of  the  Cumbcrhind,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  mode 
l>rig.gen.  lie  built  the  intrcucliaieats  aC  Murfreesboro,  and  woa  engineer  oi  the 
woi  lu  at  CbHttanooga,  in  wliose  capture  he  took  a  prominent  part  In  1664  he  became 
chit'f  engineer  of  tue  0th  army  corps  in  Virginia,  und  served  tlirougli  the  I^hmuud 
campai^u,  up  to  Petersburg,  parUclpating  in  the  eiigagenients  nt  rf'orth  Anna  and 
Bethesda  clmrch.  He  was  Killed  June  17,  at  the  head  of  the  union  assault  on  Peters- 
burg.   He  published  a  number  of  works  on  engineering  and  fortification. 

MORTON,  John,  CardlnBl,  Archbishop,  1410-1500;  b.  EngUind;  educated  at  Ceme 
abbey  aud  Oxford.  Through  his  practice  in  the  court  of  arches  lie  attractud  tlie  attention 
of  cardinal  Bourchier,  who  preseatcd  him  to  Henry  VL,  who  made  him  a  member  of  tlie 
privy  council.  Edward  IV.  also  took  him  into  favor,  made  bina  master  of  the  rolls  in  1473, 
Hud  in  1478  bishop  of  Ely,  and  lord  chancellor  He  wiis  uot  in  favor  with  Richard  111., 
who  arre.sted  him,  aud  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  Uie  duke  of  Buckinghiim,  from 
whom  he  esi'aped  and  llcd  to  the  earl  of  Richmond  on  the  continent.  He  is  said  to  have 
8uj^i»t«d  the  union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lauciister.  by  the  marriage  of  Kickmond 
wltu  tliu  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Henry  VII..  ou  his  ueccsfjiuu,  made  Morton  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  and  on  the  deaUb  of  cardinal  Bourchier  he  was  promoted  to  tbc  see 
of  Cunterbup'.  In  1487  he  was  again  appoiuted  lord  chancellor,  and  In  1488  pope 
Alexander  VI.  made  him  a  canliual.  The  English  life  of  lUchard  III.  which  bean  toe 
name  of  sir  Thomas  More  has  been  attributed  to  Morton. 

MORTON,  John,  1724^77;  b.  Penn. ;  a  surveyor  by  profesuon.  In  1756  be  was 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  in  which  he  served  for  many  years,  part  of  the 
time  us  speaker.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  stamp  act  congress,  convened  at  New  York 
in  1765,  and  for  the  next  four  years  was  high  sheriff  for  Chester  co.,  the  present  Dela- 
ware county.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  from 
which  he  was  promoted  to  the  state  supreme  court.  In  1774  be  was  elected  to  the  cootl- 
nenlsl  conraiess,  where  he  gave  the  ded^ve  vole  of  his  state  delu^Uon  lor  the  declara- 
tion of  IntuipeiHience,  and  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  pro- 
posals for  confederation. 

MORTON,  Marcus,  lud.,  1784-1864;  b.  Masc  ;  educated  at  Brown  unlvenity,  and 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar.  Heobtained  a  good  practice,  and  became  an  active 
democraUc  politician.  He  served  in  coDgre.<>s,  1817-21;  was  a  member  of  the  state 
executive  council  in  1828;  and  the  next  year  was  elected  lieut. -governor.  He  sat  on  tlie 
liench  of  the  state  supreme  court  from  1825  to  1880.  when  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  beating  Edward  Everett,  the  whig  ca  ididate,  by  one  vote.  He  had  bcoi 
an  unsticcr-ssful  candidate  for  many  years  for  this  ofHce,  to  which  be  was  a^in  chosen 
in  1842.    Ho  was  collector  of  Boston  during  the  administration  of  president  Poik. 

MORTON,  NATHANraL,  1618-^;  b.  Ennland;  came  with  his  father  to  Amariovin 
16S3.  On  llie  death  of  his  father  lie  was  tnkcrr  into  the  family  of  gov.  Bradford,  wlio-te 
wife  was  his  maternal  aunt,  and  early  assisted  the  governor  in  public  affairs.  He  was 
Kcretary  of  the  colony  In  1643,  holding  the  office  till  his  death.  He  had  received  a  good 
education,  and  almost  all  the  records  of  Plymouth  cobmy  during  the  17lb  c,  wliicb  were 
published  in  several  lai^  volumes  by  the  government  of  Ma-imichufiettfi,  were  in  hisband- 
writing.  He  pnblialied  the  Neie  BngVijid  MemorinU;  or  a  Briff  Rtt'itionofthemoit  Mem- 
ornbleand  Remarkable  Pimaijex  of  the  Provid/ince  of  Ood  manifested  to  tJie  PU/ntm  of  Ke^F 
England,  etc.  It  wok  compiled  mainly  from  the  mnnu.scripts  of  his  uncle.  William  Brad- 
ford, and  the  journals  of  Edward  Winslow,  and  included  the  period  16S0-46.  In  1680 
he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Plymouth  church. 

MORTON,  Oliver  Perry,  1823-77;  b.  Ind.;  the  family  nnmc,  Throckmorton,  was 
shorlenwl  by  bis  father.  He  was  educated  at  the  TTayne  co,  (Ttid.)  seminary,  and 
Miami  university,  Oxford,  Ohio;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Centre- 
vlllc,  Ind.,  in  1847.  He  rose  to  be  a  leading  member  of  the  Indiana  bnr,  and  in  l^was 
elected  a  cimilt  judge.  At  an  early  age  he  intei-eited  himself  in  politics,  at  first  as  a 
democrat,  but  becjime  a  republican  on  the  formnliou  of  that  party.  He  ran  forgo%'- 
ernorof  Indiana  In  1856  on  the  republican  ticket;  was  defeated,  and  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law;  but  in  I860  was  elected  lieut.-2:overnor  of  the  state;  the  governor  having 
been  cliown  U.  8.  senator,  Morton  became  governor,  Jan.  16,  18S1.  The  bcginninjr  of 
the  rebellion  found  tlie  state  legislature  and  the  attorney-general  of  Indiana  democrtitin. 
and  thus  a  fierce  and  active  opposition  against  furnishing  aid  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Gov.  Morton,  who  gained  the  sobriquet  of  "  (he  great  war  governor,"  devoted 
himflclf,  b'-art  and  soul,  to  plans  for  placing  Indiana  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  union, 
nnd  even  cfT^'ctcd  a  sullicient  loan  on  liis  persontil  responsibility  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  Die  si'imtion:  this  obligation  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  state.  In  IS64  be  was 
elected  governor  by  a  large  majority;  bul  iu  the  following  year  experienced  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  aud  was  obliged  to  go  to  Europe  for  his  health.    He  was  alscut  only  a  fevr 
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months,  and  on  his  retam  lesumed      dntiea  of  his  office.  In  1887he  wai  elected  to 

the  U.  S.  senate;  aod  on  the  expiratloo  of  his  term,  in  18?S,  was  reflected  for  the  term 
ending  in  1870.  In  the  senate  be  became  the  rccoguir^  leader  of  the  repablican  partj, 
'While  he  accompliiibed  a  prodigious  amount  of  labor,  serviug  on  the  committees  on  for- 
eign relations',  agriculture,  military  affairs,  private  laud  claima,  and  privileges  and  elec- 
tions. He  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  passage  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  and  sustained  the  administnition  in  the  effort  to  cuitt  through  the 
senate  the  proposed  San  Domingo  treaty.  For  this  last  service  he  was  offered  the  Eng- 
lish mission,  which  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  his  acceptance  would  involve  the 
election  of  a  democratic  senator  In  his  place  Inr  the  legislature  of  Indiana.  At  tlie 
renublican  national  convention  in  1870,  senator  Morton  received  1S4  votes  on  the  first 
baliot  for  president.  He  was  a  member  of  the  electotTil  commission  called  to  decide  tho 
question  of  the  disputed  presideutial  clectioa;  and  afterwards  strongly  pressed  an 
amendment  to  the  law  directing  the  method  of  counting  the  votes.  Senator  Morton  was 
a  mau  of  poweiful  intellect  aOd  determined  will,  and  an  orator  of  great  popularity 
through  Ilia  vigorous  and  straigbtfoward  speech.  During  the  latter  part  of  nis  life  his 
iqQnmties  necessitated  his  use  of  assistance  in  moving  aliout,  and  he  had  to  be  carried 
from  the  lobby  of  tbe  senate  chamber  to  his  carriage.  In  his  prime  he  was  over  6  ft  In 
height,  with  a  powerful  physique. 

MORTON,  Pbrez.  17M-1887;  b.  Mass.;  gradnated  at  Harvard  in  1771,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Boston  bar.  He  pronounced  the  eulogy  on  gen.  Joseph  Warren,  April 
8,  1776.  He  was  speaker  of  the  state  l^islature,  1806-11,  when  be  was  elected  state 
Bttomey-genetal,  wlilch  office  he  filled  with  distinction  till  ISttSi  He  married  Sarah 
Wentwou  Apthorp,  formerly  well-known  as  a  writer  of  verses. 

XOBTOV,  BuccKL  Oeorqb,  X.D.,  American  physician  and  ethnolorist,  son  of  an 
Irish  emigmnt,  was  h.  in  Philadelphia.  Jan.  26,  1799.  He  studied  medicine  In  Philadel- 
pliia,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  and  in  1824  settled  In  IMiiladelphia,  where  he  contributed 

fapers  on  pliysiolo^  and  craniologv  to  scientific  journals.  In  1834  lie  visited  the  West 
Ddies,  and  made  oi»er\-alions  on  me  develoianent  of  races.  Id  lg@0  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  in  tbe  Pennsylvania  medical  college,  and  published  his  great  work. 
Crania  Americana,  based  on  his  collection  of  867  classitied  skulls.  In  1844  he  published 
Cranfa  .^IgypHaea,  based  on  the  collection  of  Qeorge  R  Olitldon,  esq. ;  and  in  1849  his 
last  work,  An  Ittustrated  l^at&m  of  Human  AntUoiny,  Special,  Oeneiw,  and  Microteopie. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  May  15,  1851.  Morton  may  he  regarded  as  the  first  American 
who  endeavored  to  place  the  doctrine  of  the  original  diversity  of  mankind  on  a  scIcntiSc 
basis.  See  the  memoir  of  Morton  prefixed  to  Nott  and  Gliddon's  7^t^  Mankind 
(Philadelphia,  1854),  a  work  largely  illustratea  by  sclectiunti  from  his  unedited  papers. 

MOKTON,  Sarah Wentwobth  Apthorp,  1766-1846;  b.  Mass.;  married  in  1781  to 
Perez  Morton  (q.v.).  Slie  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  her  verses  contributed  to 
the  MauachvsetU  Magazine  over  tlie  sii^nature  of  "Phileniii.  Under  tiiat  pseudonym 
she  published  at  Boston,  in  1790,  Oiiddi,  or  the  Virtvea  of  Nature;  an  Indian  Tale,  in  4 
eanioa,  Tliis  work  was  followed  in  1797  by  Beacon  HiU,  a  poem  in  5  cantos;  and  in  1828 
by  Mp  Mind  and  ite  TItouglits,  a  mixture  of  verse  and  prose  pieces. 

MORTON,  Thomas,  1590-1646 ;  b.  England ;  a  lawyer  and  member  of  Clifiord's  inn, 
London.  He  came  to  this  country  with  Weston's  colony  in  1623.  He  soon  returned  to 
England,  but  came  to  MassachuBctts  bay  with  Wollaston  in  1625,  and  took  up  bis  reri- 
deuce  at  Mount  Wollaston,  now  a  part  of  the  town  of  Br^ntrce.  Morton  called  his  set- 
tlement ''MertT  Mount,"  set  up  a  may-pole  there,  and  very  much  scandalized  tbe  Ply- 
mouth people  by  his  merry-making.  A  small  party  came  up  from  Plymouth  in  1628, 
cut  down  the  may-pole,  took  Morton  to  Plymouth,  and  sent  him  tliwce  to  Enslaod. 
Morton  ventured  to  return  in  1629,  but  wasagain  sent  home,  and  the  next  year  hiaiiouse 
at  Wollaston  was  demolished.  Morton,  however,  came  once  more  to  Massacbusetts  in 
1643,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  year  by  the  authorities  on  account  of  his  "scandalous 
book."  T/te  Kete  England  Oanaan,  whldi  he  had  published  in  England  in  16S2.  This 
work  contams  a  valuable  account  of  tbe  condition  of  MnKUchnsetts,  mingled  with 
Bmnsine  satire  on  the  Puritans.  The  late  J.  L.  Motley  made  M(Hlon  the  8ubj<)ct  of  two 
novtlB,  Morton's  Hope  and  Merrj/  Mount. 

MORTON.  William  Thomas  Green,  1810-1868,  b.  Mass. ;  commenced  studying 
dentistry  in  Baitimore  in  1840,  continued  there  for  18  montlis  and  settled  in  Boston. 
He  is.  more  thnn  for  anything  else,  known  as  the  introducer  and  discoverer  of  the 
surgically  useful  ftnaisthetic  properties  of  sulphuric  ether.  His  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  subject  in  1844  when  attending  lectures  at  the  medical  college  in  Boston,  and 
after  some  experiments  performed  upon  himself,  be  administered  the  ether  to  a  inan 
8epL  80,  1848,  and  extracted  a  firmly  rooted  tooth  without  pain.  He  repealed  the 
operation,  and  making  known  the  results  to  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  he  administered  ether 
at  the  latter'e  request  in  the  Massachusetts  general  li(»pital,  Oct.  16,  1846,  to  a  man  for 
the  operation  of  removing  a  tumor  from  tbe  jaw.  Dr.  Morton  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
use  of  ether,  under  the  name  of  "  letheon."  in  1846.  a  month  after  tbe  operation  in  tho 
hoBpital,  and  a  month  after  this.  Id  England  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  also  claimed  the  honor 
of  having  made  tbe  discovery,  and  the  Moynton  prize  <rf  the  French  acad«ny  wai 
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eqiial^  amxded  to  Dr.  Morton  and  to  Dr.  Jackson,  bat  Dr.  Hctfton  decHndd  to  accept 
it,  which  resulted  In  hia  receiving  in  1658  the  lai^  gold  medal,  the  Moynton  mizc  In 
medicine  and  surgery-.  He  claimed  compeusatioa  from  ooDgress  for  his  Invention,  the 
govemmeat  haviag  used  it,  and  also  from  iodiTiduals,  and  he  ^as  involved  in  many 
suits.  He  receivm,  however,  no  compensation,  and  Ids  life  was  spent  in  contesiB, 
llteraiT,  and  legal,  in  regard  to  his  invention.  Memorials  were  presented  to  congress 
signed  bjmany  phyMcians,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  they  ftUled  to  secure  what  was 
sued.  His  wter  years  were  spent  upon  a  farm  at  Welleaky,  Mass,  where  he  d.,  ftom 
an  aftectloQ  brougu  on  by  reading  an  aitiele  widdi  sought  to  deinive  him  of  the  merit 
of  his  discovery. 

XOSA'XO,  the  art  of  producing  artistic  deslgos  1^  setting  small  square  pieces  of  stone 
or  gtaas  of  dlfterent  colora,  so  as  to  ^ve  the  eflect  of  painting.  Both  the  origin  of  the 
art,  and  also  of  its  name,  are  buried  In  obscurity;  It  was,  however,  much  pracUMd  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  especially  for  ornamental  pavements,  specimens  of  which  are  almost 
always  found  whenever  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  villa  are  discovered.  Under  the 
Byutntine  empire;  it  was  also  much  used  for  the  ornamentation  of  churches,  in  which  it 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  wall-decoratiou.  It  was  re-introduced  into  Italy  for  the 
latter  purpose  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  o.  by  Andrea  T^,  who  learned  it  of  SMUe 
Greek  arusts  employed  at  Venice  in  de<»rating  St.  Mark's.  Since  then  It  has  been 
especially  an  Italuui  art,  and  to  such  wondettul  perfection  has  it  been  brought,  that 
most  minute  pictures  are  produced  by  it  Witliin  quite  recent  years,  mosaics  of  surpass- 
ing, beauty  both  in  de^gn  and  material,  have  t)een  produced  by^  Russian  artists  in  the 
Imperial  glass  manufactoiy  of  Russia:  those  shown  in  the  Russian  department  of  the 
interoational  exhibttioa  (1863)  have  probably  sever  Ijeen  surpassed.  The  pieces  of  glass 
of  every  sliade  of  color  are  technically  called  tmaiU;  they  are  generally  opaque,  and  are 
set  in  cement  in  the  same  manner  as  tiles  or  pavement.  Some  flue  pieces  of  mosaic 
pavement  have  lately  been  produced  tu  this  country  by  Messrs,  Minton  &  Co.  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  and  tiy  Messrs,  Maw  ol  Brosely,  proving  that  the  art  only  wants  sufflcient 
enconragement  to  obtidn  a  high  portion.  In  Italy  there  are  two  very  distinct  varieties 
of  m(»fuc  work — l.e.,  the  Fiorentino  and  the  Roman;  the  former  is  entirely  formed  of 
pieces  of  stone  or  shell  of  the  natural  colors,  and  is  limited  in  its  application  chiefly  to 
floral  and  Arabesque  designs.  The  later  is  made  of  the  glass  smalts  mentioned  above, 
and  lias  so  wide  an  application,  tbat  moat  of  the  finest  paintings  of  the  L)est  old  masters 
have  been  copied  in  mosaic,  and  the  pictures  so  taken  fonn  the  almost  imperishable 
decoratlouB  of  the  finest  churches  of  Italy.  The  nuinufactnre  of  the  opaque  glass  or 
smalts  for  maklntg  the  little  sqtiare  pieces  called  tnserte  of  which  Uie  picture*  are  oom- 
posed,  la  a  very  mportant  one,  and  is  carried  on  In  the  Vatican,  whore  25,000  altodcs  of 
the  various  kinds  of  C<dored  g^oBs  are  produced. 

VOBUOeOLD.  BeeTiH. 

XOBAXO  W00£,  or  "Wooi.  Mosaic,  Is  a  remaricable  application  of  the  principle  nf 
mosaic-work  to  the  production  of  woolen  or  worsted  rugs  and  carpels,  having  a  dcflntoe 
design  or  pattern,  independent  of  tbe  ordinary  processes  of  printing  and  weaving. 
Many  attempts  in  this  direction  have  been  made,  chiefly  on  the  continent;  but  the  most 
successful  is  that  of  Messrs.  Crossley,  in  whose  extensive  car[>et  factory  at  Halifttx  tlio 
mosaic  wool  is  produced  aa  a  regular  department  of  manufacture. 

In  the  flnt  place,  weil-simn  worsted  threads  are  dyed  to  every  color  and  almost  every 
shade  or  tint,  amonutiog  to  a  hundred  varitles  in  all.  An  artist  prepares  afuU-eized 
drawing  of  the  pattern  or  design,  ruled  all  over  with  cross-lines;  this  is  copied  on  Uned 
paper  by  girls,  each  of  whom  takes  as  mnch  of  tbe  pattern  as  will  fill  a  square  foot.  A 
workman  (or  woman)  having  a  good  eye  for  color,  eicamlnes  each  square  piece  of  draw- 
ing in  detail,  and  selects  the  proper  color  of  thread  suitable  to  every  portion  of  It;  the 
threads  are  a  little  over  200  in.  long  each,  or  about  17  ft,  and  are  numeroiis  enough  to 
pack  closely  together  4nto  a  mass  of  one  sq.  ft  in  width  and  deptli.  A  strong  irou 
framework,  17  ft  long,  is  so  arranged  tbat  all  these  threads  can  be  stretched  oA  it 
horizontally,  tied  at  one  end,  and  weighted  with  4  lbs.  to  each  thread  at  the  other. 
Ohrls,  under  the  direction  of  the  workwoman  who  nlects  the  colors,  arrange  thcsR 
threads  one  by  one,  Xyxng  them  at  one  end,  wel^tiog  them  at  the  other,  and  snpoortlng 
them  on  a  steel  bar  in  the  middle.  This  being  done,  tbe  mass  of  17  ft.  in  length  is  ctU 
up  into  blocks  of  20  in.  lone  each,  for  convenience  in  after-operations.  All  mese  pro- 
cesses are  for  one  sq.  ft  only  of  the  pattern,  and  they  have  to  be  repeated  as  many  timcH 
as  there  are  sq.  ft  in  it.  Supposing  a  rug  6  ft  by  2,  with  a  lion,  tiger,  or  other  device 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  surface:  there  must  be  12  masses  prepared,  and  as  each 
mass  coDtahis  00,000  threads,  there  will  be  600,000  altogether.  Blocks  are  cut  from  each 
mass,  and  are  placed  in  an  iron  box  or  frame,  side  by  side ;  thus  forming  a  quadrangular 
solid  6  ft.  by  2,  and  20  in.  deep,  with  the  threads  arranged  vertietUi^.  Now.  to  convert 
this  into  a  great  number  of  separate  rugs,  the  pattern  of  which  is  seen  represented  on  the 
upper  surface,  formed  by  tbe  ends  of  tlie  colored  threjtds,  india-rubber  is  dissolved  in 
camphine  to  tlie  consistence  of  carpenter's  glue,  and  brushed  well  over  the  top,  so  that 
every  individual  thread  shall  receive  its  portion;  this  being  dried,  a  sepond  coatinj;  is 
applied;  and  afterwards  a  third.  A  backing  of  canvas,  or  of  seme  kind  of  sinmg  cliitb. 
is  cemented  down  upon  tbe  mass  of  threads  by  a  glue  of  tlie  same  kind,  and  is  scnipcd 
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ind  rubbed  until  It  adheres  to  every  indtvldua]  fiber.  When  dry,  the  mass  of  threads  is 
raised  up  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  by  a  screw  acting  upon  a  movable  bottom  to  the 
box.  A  very  keen  circular  cutter,  13  ft  in  diameter,  and  rotating  170  times  per  minute, 
quickly  severs  a  horizontal  slice  ttaree-sixteentha  of  an  luo\  thick,  the  box  of  threads 
being  caused  by  an  endless  screw  to  travel  onward  to  meet  the  cutter.  This  slice  when 
turned  up,  presents  the  picture  complete,  in  a  beautifully  soft  nap,  or  pile  of  woolen 
threads,  supported  a  canvas  or  woolen  backing.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  hand-work 
to  convert  this  Into  a  mg,  carpet,  coverlet,  or  wrapper  of  any  kind.  A  second  repetition 
of  the  same  processes  converts  anoQier  slice  into  a  second  rug;  and  so  on,  until  the  mass, 
of  20  in.  in  depth  has  been  cut  up  into  about  a  hundred  slices,  each  forming  one  rug. 
As  Hie  blocks  of  20  in.  were  originally  cut  from  a  mass  of  200  ib.,  the  whole  mass  pro- 
duces about  a  thousand  rugs,  all  exactly  the  same  pattern.  It  is  this  power  of  repetition  - 
which  makes  the  process  pay;  for  the  great  preparatory  labor  of  selecting  and  arranging 
(My)  600.000  dlBtinct  threads  could  not  othOTwise  be  oouipensated  far. 

XOSATLDIA  (Little  Koelem),  one  of  the  most  important  rivals  of  Hobaramed,  belong- 
ed to  the  clan  Dftl,  a  division  of  the  tribe  of  the  Baui  Hanifah,  of  Tamftma  In  Nedjed. 
The  traditions  about  his  life  and  age  are  extremely  contradictory  and  le^ndary.  It 
appears,  however,  tolerably  certain  that  he  had  risen  to  a  certain  emiuence  m  his  tribe, 
probably  as  a  reUgious  teacher  only  at  first,  before  Mohammed  assumed  his  prophetical 
nfflce.  The  name  he  was  known  by  among  his  friends  was  Rahmfln,  the  Beni^iaat  or 
Uerciful;  a  term  which  Mohammed  adopted  as  a  designation  of  €h>d  hhnseli.  This 
word,  which  is  Aramaic,  was  a  common  divine  epitliet  aowog  the  Jews,  from  whom 
Mobunmed  took  it,  together  with  a  vast  bulk  of  dogmas,  and  ceremonies,  and  legends. 
If.  however,  Moeaylima,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  assumed  that  name  in  the  meaning  of 
Messiah,  Savior,  it  would  prove  that  he  had  anticipated  Mohammed  in  the  apostleahip, 
which  is  commonly  denied.  It  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hedjrah  that  Mosaylima, 
at  the  head  of  an  embassy  sent  by  his  tribe,  appeared  before  Mohammed,  in  oraer  to 
settle  certain  points  of  dispute.  The  traditions  are  very  contradictory  on  the  circuu- 
stMoe  whether  or  not  Moeaylima  was  then  already  the  recognized  spiritual  leader  of  his 
tribe.  When  they  were  Introduced  to  Mohammed  in  the  mosque,  they  greeted  him  with 
the  orthodox  Milhtation of  Hodems—viz.,  "SnlSm  alayk"(Peace  upon  thee),  and  after 
a  brief  parley,  recited  the  oonf^ion  of  faith.  Shortly  after  this  event,  Mosaylima 
openly  professed  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  as  well  as  Mohammed.  The  latter  sent  a 
messenger  to  him,  ab  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  to  request  him  to  reiterate  publicly  his 
profesabo  of  Islam.  Mosayiima's  answer  was  a  request  that  Mohammed  snould  share 
his  power  with  him.  "  From  Mosaylima,  the  apoeUe  of  Ood."  he  wrote,  according  to 
Aboufeda,  "to  Mohammed,  the  apostle  of  Ood.  Now  let  the  earth  be  half  mine,  and 
half  thine."  Mohammed  speedily  replied:  "From  Mohammed,  the  apostle  of  God,  to 
Monylimo,  the  liar.  "She  earth  is  God's:  he  giveth  the  same  for  inheritance  unto  such 
of  his  servants  as  he  pleases,  and  the  happy  issue  shnll  attend  those  who  fear  him." 
Tet  notwithstanding  these  testimonies,  of  probably  late  dates,  it  seems,  on  the  other 
hand,  perfectly  certmn  that  Mohammed  made  very  great  concessions  to  his  rival — con- 
cessioDS  that  point  to  his  having  secretly  nominated  Mosaylima  his  successor,  and  that 
he  by  this  means  bought  Mosayiima's  open  allegiance  during  his  lifetime.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  dogmas,  Chough  they  each  had  special  revelations,  but  a  question  of  suprem- 
acy, which  was  thus  settled  anucably.  "  Mohammed,"  Mosaylima  said,  "  is  appointed 
by  Ood  to  settle  the  principal  points  of  faith,  and  X  to  supplement  them."  He  further 
had  a  revelation,  in  accordance  with  Mohammed's:  "We  have  sent  to  every  nation  its 
own  prophet,"  to  the  effect;  "Wehavegivenuntothee[Mosaylima]anumberofpeople; 
keep  them  to  thyself,  and  advance.  Bat  be  cnitloua,  and  denre  not  too  much;  and  do 
not  enter  into  rival  fights." 

Wlicn  Mohammed  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  desired  to  write  his  will.  Whatever 
he  may  have  wished  to  ordain,  is  uncertain;  it  is  well  known,  at  all  events,  that  his 
friends  did  not  obey  his  order,  and  refused  to  fomiah  him  with  writing  materials,  very 
probably  because  they  did  not  like  to  be  bound  his  last  Injunctions.  Sprenger  sup- 
poses that  he  wished  formally  to  appoint  Mosaylima  his  successor,  and  that  it  was  lust 
this  which  his  surronnding  relations  feared,  Mosaylima  then  openly  declared  against 
Islam,  and  many  parodies  of  the  Koran  sprang  up  in  the  Nedjed,  ascribed  to  him.  In 
the  11th  year  of  the  Hedlrab,  it  at  last  came  to  an  open  breach  between  the  two  rival 
powers.  Abu  Bekr,  the  caliph,  sent  Khalid,  "  tlie  aword  of  the  fiaith,"  with  a  number  of 
f^iaiaB  troops,  to  compel  Mos«rHm8  to  submission.  Moaaylima  awaited  the  enemy  at 
Rowdah.  a  villaf^  in  the  Wadi  Hanifah.  So  formidable  Indeed  was  Mosayiima's  force, 
thatWaiid  is  said  to  have  hesitated  for  a  whole  day  and  night  before  he  undertook  an 
assault  unanimously  disapproved  of  by  bis  council.  On  the  second  morning,  however, 
he  advanced,  and  in  .a  battle  which  lasted  until  the  evening,  contrived,  with  fearful 
losses  of  his  own.  to  gain  the  victory.  Mosaylima  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  negro  slave, 
and  his  head  was  cut  off  b^  the  conqueror,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  spear,  to  convince 
both  friends  and  foee  of  his  death.  Khalid  then  advanced  to  the.  slain  prophet's  birth- 
place, in  order  to  slay  all  its  inhabitants.  They,  however,  by  a  clever  stratagem  con- 
trived to  conclude  an  hfmorable  peace,  but  had  to  embrace  Islam.  The  Mosleymlan 
"heresy  **  was  thus  stamped  out,  and  only  a  few  icattcred  xemnauts  of  th§  new  f^th 
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contiiveil  to  escape  to  Haaa  and  Bosrab,  where  tbey  may  bavo  lud  the  fotmdation  of  the 
later  Kaimatliian  creed. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  come  to  any  dear  notion  of  Mosaylima's  real  doctrines,  aa 
all  tbe  accounts  tliat  have  survived  of  tbem  come  from  victorious  adversaries— ndTcnarice 
who  bave  not  he^tated  to  invent  the  most  scandalous  stories  about  him.  Thus,  a  love- 
adventure  between  Mosaylima  and  the  prophetess  Saj&b,  the  vife  of  a  soothsayer  of 
Yamftma,  who  is  supposed  to  have  Stayed  three  days  in  his  tent,  is  told  with  great 
miuuteness,  even  to  the  obsceue  conversation  that  is  supposed  to  bave  taken  place 
l>etween  them  during  tbat  time;  the  fact  being  that  tbis  eitury,  which  is  still  told  wilh 
mucli  rtilisb  by  the  natives,  is  witbout  the  slightest  foundation.  From  the  same  soaire, 
we  learn  that  Mosaylima  tried  to  deceive  his  followers  by  conjuring-tricks.  It  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Mosaylima  was  of  much  higher  moral  standing  than  Mobanim«d 
himself.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have  enjoined  the  h^eat  diastity  even  among  married  pfo- 

Sle:  unless  there  was  hope  of  begettlns  children,  there  Bhould  be  restriction  of  coojugsl 
uty.  Even  the  nickname,  "Little  M<Klem,'*  given  to  him  seems  to  indicate  that  he. 
too,  preached  the  unity  ot  Ood,  or  Islam,  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  failb.  How 
far  his  religion  bad  n  Bocialist  tendency,  and  offered  less  show  of  dignity  and  outwaid 
morality  to  its  followers,  or  whether  it  rejected  fatalism,  contained  an  idea  of  incamft- 
ttou,  and  invested  its  preachers  and  teachers  with  a  semi^mediatorial  character,  as  the 
latest  explorer  of  the  Kedjed,  Mr.  Palgrave,  tells  lu  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  But 
we  must  receive  these  concluuons,  probably  drawn  from  the  Information  of  tbe  nacives, 
with  all  the  greater  caution,  as  thut  story  of  the  prophetess  E^jlth,  whom  he  reports,  after 
his  informnuis,  not  only  to  have  been  properly  married  to  Mosaylima,  but  to  have,  after 
his  death,  become  a  devout  par^n  of  islam,  and  to  have  entered  an  "orthodox  alli- 
ance," does  not,  as  we  said  before,  deserve  the  slightest  credence. 

HOSCHELES,  Ignaz,  1794-1870,  b.  Prague;  Btut^ed  mudc  under  Dionysius  Veber 
at  the  Prague  conservatory,  and  at  the  age  of  11  was  the  best  pianist  in  Prague,  and  bad 
begun  to  compose.  In  18w,  be  went  to  Vienna,  where  be  met  Beethoven  and  Hayiha, 
ana  took  lessons  from  Albrechtsberger,  who  bad  been  Beethoven's  teacher.  He  soon 
won  a  reputation  in  concert,  and  disputed  with  Hummel  the  honor  of  being  the  fint 
pianoforte  player  in  Germany.  After  a  tour  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  france,  be 
vi^ted  Englaud,  which  whs  his  residence  till  1846.  From  1825,  be  was  professor  in  the 
London  academy  and  conductor  of  tbe  philharmonic  concerts.  The  music  of  Beetliovea 
was  almost  unknown  in  England  at  that  time;  and  Moscheles,  by  bis  rendering  of  the 
sonatas  and  concertos  of  that  composer,  made  the  pianoforie  a  fashionable  instrument. 
He  was  the  most  succefsful  teacher,  In  his  day,  in  England:  but  many  later  pianists,  as 
most  notably,  Liszt  and  Thalberg,  have  surpassed  bim  in  execution.  In  1846  lie  became 
professor  at  the  conservatory  at  I^psic.  His  own  compositions  are  additions  to  classical 
music,  and  his  compositions  for  other  instruments  than  the  piano  siiow  a  profound  th»- 
oreticul  knowledge.  He  published  with  notes,  an  English  translation  of  Schindler^ 
Xi/d  of  Beethoven. 

M09CHI,  a  people  of  Asia  livmg  s.  of  tbe  Catwasua.  According  to  Pliny  they  dwdt 
around  the  sources  of  the  Phasis,  between  the  Enxine  and  Caspian  seaa.  At  the  time 
of  Augustus  their  territory  is  said  to  have  been  divided  between  Colchis,  Armenia,  end 
Iberia;  nnd  from  them  a  mountain  range  extentline  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Anti-TaunM 
was  caHed  the  Moscbic  mountains.  Tbeir  name  by  early  writers  is  often  coupled  with 
tliHt  of  the  Tibareni,  and  the  two  people  are  generally  identified  with  the  Mcaucch  and 
Tubal  of  Scripture. 

MOSCH'ID.£,  or  (recently)  Mooon'mA.   See  Mcas  dkkb,  ante. 

M0S  CHU8.  a  bucolic  poet  who  lived  in  Greece  in  the  8d  c.  b.c,  and  whose  writings 
are  classed  with  those  of  Blon  who  was  his  master.  The  two  writers  are  published 
together  in  a  translation  in  Bohn's  CUutieal  Library.  He  wrote  in  tbe  Doric  dialect,  and 
alfhis  works  that  bave  been  preserved  ore  fragmentary,  idyllic,  and  pastoral  in  cbarartw. 
but  much  admired  by  scholars. 

HOECOW,  nn  important  government  of  Central  Russia,  lies  s.  of  tbe  governments  of  Tver 
and  VlniUmir.  Area,  13,552  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  1.773,624.  Tbe  surface  is  level  with  the 
exception  of  atract  in  the  8.w.,  which  is  elevated.  It  is  watered  bylhe  Moskva  and  the 
Ktinzma,  wliile  the  Oka  forms  a  portion  of  its  southern  boundary.  The  soli,  principally 
clayey,  with  some  Fsndy  and  stony  tracts,  is  on  the  whole,  unfertile,  and  liarely  snp- 
plies  local  consumption.'  Few  of  the  jroveromentH  of  Rueais,  liowever.  equal  tlial  of 
Moscow  in  manufactures  and  general  industrj".  In  contains  numerous  clotb,  silk,  bro- 
ciide,  chintz,  paper,  and  other  factories.  China-ware  is  manufactured  from  the  clay  dug 
up  in  the  district  of  Gjelsk.  Many  of  its  villages  carry  on  special  branches  of  mtnn- 
facture,  of  which  pins,  glass  beads,  and  small  looking-glasses  for  Asia  is  one.  White 
limestone  is  quarried,  and  is  much  used  for  building  in  the  capital;  vellow  marble  quar- 
ries occur  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Oka.  Peat  is  extensively  used  as  fuel  in  tbe  factories. 
Among  the  places  htetorically  ndebrated  are  the  monastery  of  St  Serglus,  founded  ^ 
one  01 the  first  Uuscovite  prmces.  and  famous  for  its  silver  sbilne,  saia  to  be  the  ricbert 
in  the  world ;  and  the  vllla^  of  Borodino  (q.T.> 
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KOSCOW  {Rusa.  JftwbtKf),  the  ancient  capital  of  Bnasiti,  and  fonnerly  tho  residence  of 
the  czars,  is  situated  in  a  liigbly-cuIUvatea  and  fertile  district  on  tlie  Moskva,  400  m. 
B.C.  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  wliien  it  is  in  direct  communication  by  railwav.    Lat  55° 
40'  n.,  long.  87°  SS'  east.    Fop.  '71,  601,979.    Frevloualy  to  its  being  burned  in  1613, 
Aloficow  was  perhaps  the  moat  irregularly  built  city  in  Europe,  and  tUat  distinction  to  a 
great  extent  it  still  retiuns;  for.  as  the  main  object  in  181S  waa  to  build  speedily,  the  streets 
Tose  again  on  the  old  model,  undulating  and  crooked,  and  cousistlng  of  altnmating 
houses,  the  most  varied  in  character  and  pretensions.   Hany  improvements  have,  how- 
over,  been  recently  accomplished  in  the  city.   Gas  pipes  have  been  laid  along  tbe  streets; 
letter-boxes  are  placed  at  fretjuent  intervals;  the  Romanzoff  place,  foimeriy  so  dirty,  has 
beea  converted  into  a  splendid  square,  with  an  ornamental  ^rdcn,  and  tue  old  obelisk, 
the  former  monument  of  the  place,  standing  In  the  center,  with  water  fountains  on  each 
ude.    The  general  view  of  tho  towm  especially  that  obtuned  from  an  eminence  on  its 
southern  dcte  called  the  Sparrow  hilb,  is  eminently  original  and  picturesque.   Its  hun- 
dreds of  churches  and  convents,  BunuouDted  by  gilt  and  variously-colored  domes;  Its 
gardens  and  boulevards;  and,  above  all,  the  bigh  walls  and  crowded  yet  stately  towers 
of  the  Krcml  or  citadel,  produce  a  most  striking  effect.    Tbe  Kreiiil,  situated  on  tbe 
northern  bank  of  tbe  river,  forms  tbe  center  of  tlie  town,  and  around  it,  n  itli  a  radius  of 
about  a  mile,  is  a  line  of  boulevards,  extending,  however,  only  on  tlic  n.  side  of  the 
river.    Out^de  of  this  line,  and  concentric  with  it,  is  another  line  of  boulevards,  with  a 
radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half;  while  beyond  all,  and  forming  tbe  girdle  of  the  city,  is  tho 
outer  rampart,  with  a  circumference  of  26  English  miles.    The  Ereml  comprises  the 
principal  buildings,  as  tbe  cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  founded  in  1836, 
n  small  but  gorgeously-decorated  edifice ;  the  catliedral  of  the  archiingcl  MiclLicl,  con- 
taining tlie  tombs  of  all  the  czars  down  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  great,  wlio  rbaoged  the 
royal  burial-place  to  St.  Petersburg;  the  church  of  tbe  Annunciation,  tlie  duor  of  wfaicli 
is  paved  with  lospers,  agates,  and  carnelians  of  various  shapes;  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki 
SiOO  ft.  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  gilded  dome,  from  which,  as  from 
all  llie  domes  of  Moscow,  rises  the  "  honorable  cross;  the  Czar  Kolokol  (king  of  bells), 
the  greatest  bell  in  the  world;  several  palaces,  and  collections  of  ancient  Hnns  and  other 
antiuuitiea;  the  arsenal,  surrounded  by  the  splendid  trophy  of  850  cannons,  taken  from 
the  French:  and  the  senate.    The  walls  of  tbe  Kreml  are  surmounted  by  18  towers,  and 
piurced  with  S  gates.   In  the  town,  the  citief  building  are  the  cathcdml  of  St.  Vassili, 
remarkable  for  its  peculiar  architecture;  theQostinoi  Dvor,  nr  bazaar;  and  tlie  exchanges. 
The  temple  of  tbe  Savior,  which  was  commenced  in  1813,  to  perpetuate  tlie  memory  of 
the  repulse  of  the  French  invasion,  is  not  yet  completed;  but  when  finished  it  will  be  a 
magnificent  architectural  feature  of  this  ancient  capital.   The  university  of  Moscow,  the 
first  in  Russia,  founded  in  1753.  is  attended  by  1800  students,  and  contains  a  library  of 
160,000  volumes,  museums  of  natural  history,  and  a  Uotanical  garden.    As  interme(fbite 
educational  establishments  between  the  parish  schools  and  tlie  university,  there  are  pro- 
vided 5  high  schools  or  gymn:isia  for  males,  and  8  for  females;  special  establishments  are 
the  techuotugical.  the  agricnltural.  tbe  orieatid,  2  commercial,  and  3  military  schools. 
There  are  scvenil  learned  societies  in  Moscow,  whicli  is  also  the  sent  of  a  metropolitan, 
one  of  tlic  three  higliest  dignitaries  of  the  Russian  church.   The  public  museum  and 
library-,  which  was  removed  from  St.  Petersbuiv  la  1861,  occupies  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  foE-merly  a  palace,  is  rich  especially  In  andent  BlavonicUSS.,  and  has  about 
200.000  volumes. 

Moscow  communicates  by  railway  with  St.  Peterstrarg.  Nijni-Kovgorod,  Eoslov, 
etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry;  It  imports 
lar^ly,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  export  trade,  especially  wiih  Asia.  Its  trade  is 
chiefly  in  hides,  leather,  oils,  wool,  grease,  isinglass,  wax,  boney,  feathers  and  down, 
potass,  soap,  iron,  and  copper;  cotton  from  Asia,  silks  from  Qcor^a.  Persia,  and  Bok- 
wra;  Caucasian  madder,  home  and  Turkish  tobacco,  furs,  tea,  chemioftls,  and  all  the 
products  of  Russian  manufacture,  of  which  Moscow  is  the  actual  center.  Tlie  chief 
tnanufacturee  are  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  silks,  brocades,  dyeing,  printing,  tanning 
and  skin-drcsslng,  iron,  cupper,  and  silver  works,  and  chandleries. 

Moscow  is  of  ancient  origin  for  a  Russian  town.  Its  site  was  bought  b^  Yuri  Dolgo- 
ruki,  in  the  12th  c.,  and  a  fortress  built.  In  the  14lb  c.  noioalyhad  it  become  tlio 
capital  of  the  Russian  religious  world,  owing  to  the  residence  there  of  the  metropolitan, 
but  it  had  also  become  the  actual  capital  of  Muscovy.  In  1388,  1870,  and  1373.  it  suf- 
fea>d  from  the  inroads  of  the  Liihnanians;  in  1881  it  was  sacked  by  the  Tartars.  From 
1415  to  1501  it  was,  on  four  separate  occasions,  partially  destroyed  by  fires;  and  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  Devlet-Qlrey,  khan  of  the  Crimean  Tartars,  in  1S71.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Poles  in  1610,  and  remaned  in  their  possession  till  their  expulsion  by'tlie 
Russians  under  Minio  and  P<^ar8kT  In  1612.  la  1682, 1689,  and  1698,  it  was  the  theater 
of  the  revolts  at  tbe  Strelltz.  In  1812,  from  SepL  U  till  OcU  Zi,  It  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  French. 

MOSCOW.  (Ante).  The  present  population  of  Moscow  Is  about  700,000.  Its  growth 
within  the  pnst  80  years  has  been  more  rapid  than  at  any  former  period,  and  it  has 
bccon^e  the  center  of  the  Russian  system  of  railways.  Though  the  newer  parts  lisve 
added  boulevards,  vide  avenues,  parks,  and  steely  architecture  to  the  attractions  of  tlie 
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old  dty,  it  Is  tlie  plcturasquenesa  of  'the  Kremlin,  its  i^gr^tion  of  old  and  new  palace^ 
its  foTtifled  walls  and  lofty  towers,  its  cburches,  mosques,  monasteries,  domes,  spires,  and 
mimmits,  forming  from  a  distance  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  architectural  scene  ia 
tlw  world,  that  is  still  Uie  greatest  attraction  of  Moscow;  and  is  even  lieightened  in  its 
effects  by  contrast  with  the  old  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  their  minricd  poverty^  and 
magnifloence.  with  tho  open,  airy,  and  polished  beauty  of  the  new.  Jaoscow  is  said  to 
exceed  in  area  any  European  capital  except  London  and  Conctantinopla.  It  ia  466  ul 
8.6.  of  St.  Petenburg,  mid  MM)  m.  e.  of  the  extreme  westerly  part  of  the  empire. 

■  HOSELET,  Hehbt,  d.d.,  1803-73;  b.  England;  educated  at  Cnmbrid^.  He  mri 
for  a  number  of  years  professor  of  natural  pnilospliy  and  astronomy  in  King's  college, 
London.  He  bad  already  taken  holy  orders,  and  in  18SS  was  appointed  canon  of  Bristol 
cathedral.  He  was  afterwards  prescntM  to  the  living  of  Olvestou,  and  mode  (diaplaia 
*to  the  queen.  He  was  a  meinlicr  of  tho  school-board  for  mauy  years.  He  published  a 
number  of  scientific  books,  including  a  Treatise  on  Meehaniet  Applied  io  ih$  ArU,  and 
^Mcettanieal  Pnrusiplet  of  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

KOBELLZ  (Gcr.  3fo$d),  an  affluent  of  the  Rliinc,  rises  in  the  Vosgcs  mountain^ 
France,  at  an  elevation  of  2,360  ft.  above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  not  fur  from  the  sources 
of  the  Sadne.  Its  course  is  north-westerlv  as  far  as  PoDt-fi-Mousson,  in  the  department 
of  Meurthe,  where  it  becomes  navigable;  then  n.  to  Thionvilie,  near  tlie  French  fijontier; 
after  which  it  proceeds  in  a  north-easterly  direction  (latterly,  with  many  zigzag  pictur 
esque  windings)  through  Luxemburg  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  joining  the  Bliine  at  Cob- 
lentz.  On  its  way  it  passes  the  towns  of  Rcmiremont,  Epinal,  Toul,  Poat-&-Mousson; 
Metz,  Thionvilie,  and  Treves.  From  Metz  to  Treves  it  flows  tlirough  a  broad  valley, 
inclosed  by  rounded  vine-bearing  hills.  Its  entire  length  is  upwards  of  830  miles.  I'fi 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Meurthe,  the  Scille,  and  the  Sarre  on  the  risht,  and  tlie 
Ome,  the  Sure,'aud  the  Eyll  on  the  l^L  The  wines  grown  In  the  bastn  of  tlie  Moselle 
are  noted  tor  their  lightness  and  their  delicate  aromatic  flavor.  The  inferior  Icinda  are 
Itable  to  acidity. 

XOSELIX  was  formerly  a  frontier  department  In  tlie  n.e.  of  France,  but  the  greater 
rart  of  it  was  taken  by  Oermany  after  the  war  of  1870-71.  The  small  portion  left  to 
France  was  joined  to  the  department  of  Meurthe.  Population  of  Moselle  in  1866, 
453,157.  It  is  watered  by  the  Moselle  and  its  tributaries;  ia  richlv  wooded,  and  yields 
abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  and  wine,  though  the  lost  is  of  so  inferior  quality.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  an  advanced  condition;  roads  are  numerous,  and  the  river  navuntion  import- 
ant. Coal,  iron,  and  building-stone  are  tiie  most  valuable  minerals.  There  are  also 
linen,  woolen,  leather,  ^aaa,  papier-mtcbi,  and  other  manufactures. 

MOtiELLE  WINEB.   See  Qbbmah  Wnraa. 

MOSENTHAL,  Salomon  Bsbuass,  b.  1831,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse;  a 
German  dramatist,  chiefly  known  the  dramas  Deborah  and  Sonnenwendh^,  whidi 
have  been  represented  with  success,  and  translated  into  English,  Danish,  Hungarian, 
and  Italian. 

MOSEIt,  OBonoB  Hich&xl,  1705-88;  b.  Switzerland.  At  an  early  a^  he  went  to 
London,  and  became  a  gold-ctiaser.  To  this  he  at  length  added  enamel  painting,  chiefly 
for  lockets  and  wafch  cases,  and  won  the  notice  and  commendation  of  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  He  was  one  of  Uie  founders  and  first  keepers  of  the  Royal  academy,  in 
which  last  capacity  he  was  superintendent  of  the  students  in  drawing  from  the  antique. 

MOSER,  JoHAiTN  Jakob,  1701-86;  b.  Germany;  made  professor  extraordinary  of 
law  at  the  university  of  TQblngen  in  1730.  Six  years  later  lie  became  councilor  at 
Stuttgart,  and  in  1737  ho  became  ordinaiy  professor  of  law  at  TQbiogen.  He  resigned 
this  <3iair  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  his  colleagues,  and  for  the  same  cause  left  the 
directorship  of  the  universitv  at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder.  He  was  engaged  for  mauy 
years  in  the  preparation  of  his  most  important  vork,  on  the  PubUe  Law  ef  Qermain,^, 
and  other  legal  books.  He  afterwards  opened  an  academy  In  Hanover,  where  the  aous 
of  the  nobility  were  tau^t  publk:  affairo. 

XO  BEB  (Heb.  JfiMM/  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Mourn;  ?  S^ypt.  JA«  or  lieettni;  C<^t. 
Whushe,  i.e.,  drawn  out  of  the  water),  prophet  and  legislator  of  the  Israelites,  bom  about 


was  Amram.  his  mother  Jochebed,  both  of  tlie  tribe  of  Levi.  Ttie  tale  of  bis  birih  and 
eariy  education  has,  by  tradition  (Manetho,  Philo,  Jose^dius,  Midrosh,  etc.),  received  a 
much  more  extraordinary  legendary  character  than  Is  found  in  Exodus;  while  the  main, 
features  are,  on  the  whole,  me  same  in  them  all.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tlio 
truthfulness  of  an  account  which  shows  us  Hoses,  like  many  other  supreme  benefacUMrs 
and  "  suns"  of  mankind,  struggling  against  an  appu«ntly  adverse  fate,  nay  for  very  life, 
from  the  instant  of  his  birth.  The  well-known  narrative,  to  which  late  traditions  (contaiaed 
in  Philo,  Josephua,  the  Fathers,  etc.)  have  supplied  questionable  names  and  dates.  Is  that 

Moses's  mother,  unable  to  hide  the  dhild — which  was  to  have  been  drowned  at  its  birth  

longer  than  i<x  the  space  of  three  monttis,  put  it  Into  a  basket  of  mpyrus,  and  hid  it 
unong  the  Nile  rushes,  Miriam,  his  dster,  watching  it  from  afar.  The  king's  daughter 
(Thermuthis,  or  Merris?),  coming  down  to  the  river,  observed  the  weeping  child,  aad 
was  so  strock  with  Ita  beau^  that  she  allowed  Miriam  to  fetch  a  Hebrew  nurse^  Jodw 
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bed.  Orown  np,  he  was  sent  to  the  king's  palace  (Heliopolls)  as  the  adopted  aoit  of  the 
[H-iJicesa,  and  here  seems  to  have  enjoyed  not  only  princelyrank,  but  also  a  princely  edu- 
cution.  He  is  also  said  to  have  become  a  priest,  under  the  name  of  Osarsiph  or  Ti«tben , 
and  to  have  beeu  a  nilgUty  adept  In  all  the  sciences  of  "Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Chaldea;" 
to  have  led  f^ptian  armies  gainst  the  Ethiopians,  defeated  them,  and  pursued  them 
to  their  stron^old,  Saba  (Meroe);  this  place  being  delivtired  into  his  hanos  by  TJtarbis, 
the  king's  daughter,  whom  he  subsequently  married.  The  Btble  contains  notnlor  what- 
ever about  the  time  of  his  youth.  Ho  first  reappears  there  as  the  avenger  of  a  Hebrew 
slave,  ill-treated  by  an  E^ption  overseer.  Threatened  by  the  discovery  of  this  bloody 
act^  he  escapes  into  Midiun,  where  he  is  hospitably  received  by  Jctbro,  the  priest,  and 
married  his  daughter,  Zipporah.  He  stayed  for  many  years  in  Midian,  tending  the 
flocks  of  his  father-in-law.  This  most  sudden  transition  from  the  brilliant  and  nTflned 
life  of  an  Egyptian  court,  of  wliich  he  had  been  brought  up  a  prince,  to  the  state  of  a 
poor,  proscnbed,  exiled  ^epherd,  together  with  the  influcn(»8  of  tlie  vast  desert  around 
liim,  must  in  Moses's  mind  have  promiced  a  singular  revolution.  The  two  nameswhich 
lie  gave  to  his  sons,  strikingly  express  part  of  what  lulled  his  sonlr-a  feeling  of  gratitude 
fur  liis  salvation  from  the  avenging^  hand  of  justice,  and  the  deep  woe  of  his  exile.  The 
fate  of  his  brethren  went  now  lo  his  heart  with  greater  force  than  when  he  was  n  prince 
and  near  them.  There  rushed  u^on  his  memory  the  ancient  traditions  of  his  family, 
the  promises  of  Jehov!ih  to  the  mighty  sheikhs,  llis  forefailicrs,  that  they  should  become 
a  great  and  a  free  nation,  and  possess  the  ancient  heritage  of  Canaan;  why  sliould  not 
be  be  the  instrument  to  carry  out  this  promlac?  The  M^tfe  anher  Eiiye  (I  am  that  I  am) 
appeared  to  him  while  his  mind  was  occupied  with  such  thoughts,  and  himself  put  the 
omce  upon  his  shoulders.  A  new  king  had  succetdcd  lu  Egypt,  his  old  enemies  were 
citlter  dead  or  had  forgotten  him,  and  Moses  returned  to  Egypt  TogeUicr  with  Aaron, 
bis  brother,  the  man  of  small  energy  but  of  fine  tongue,  be  coDsnlted  about  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  with  the  king  as  well  as  with  their  own  people — both  of  whom  treated 
them  at  first  with  suspicion,  nay.  with  contempt. 

After  ten  distinct  plagues  (more  or  less  akin  to  natural  phenomena  peculiar  to  Egypt), 
the  last  being  the  death  of  all  the  firstborn,  Pharaoh  consented  to  let  his  slaves  go  free, 
"  that  they  misht  serve  their  Qod."  Moses  very  eoon  had  occasion  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  only  me  CKKl-inspircd  liberator  of  his  people,  who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
had  braved  the  Vreat  king  and  his  disciplined  armies,  but  that  he  possessed  all  those 
rarer  qualities  which  alone  could  enable  a  man  to  mold  half-brutalized  hordes  of  slaves 
into  n  great  nation.    Calmness,  dlsintcr^tedncES,  patience,  perseverance,  meekness, 
coupled  with  keen  energy,  rapidity  of  action,  unfailina;  courage — "wisdom  in  council 
and  boldness  in  war" — constituted  the  immense  power  which  he  iaeld  over  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  knew  no  law  in  their  newly-acquired  liberty,  and  wlio  were  apt  to  mur- 
mur  and  to  rebel  on  any  or  no  provocation.   Nor  were  the  hostile  Bedouin  tribes, 
wboae  territories  the  new  emigrants  approached,  easily  overcome  with  untrained  war- 
riors, such  as  formed  the  ranks  of  Moses  s  army.    The  jealousy  of  certain  elders  foster- 
ing sedittonB  within,  added  to  his  unceasing  vexations;  and  to  fill  the  measure  to 
overflowing,  indeed,  his  own  brother  Aaron,  whom  he  had  made  liis  representative 
during  his  temporary  absence  on  the  Mount  of  Sinai,  himself  assisted  in  tlie  fabrication 
of  an  Idol.   His  sacred  office  as  legislator  he  in  reality  first  assumed  In  the  third  month 
after  the  Exodus,  when,  after  many  liard  and  tr^'iiig  marches  and  counter-marches — 
from  Ooshen  to  Snccoth  (?  Latop<MlB.  the  present  old  Cairo);  thence,  by  a  detour,  to 
Etham  (?Ramlieh),  P!-hachIroth  (TBedea),  through  the  Red  sea,  lo  the  desert  of  Shur 
(?  Al-Dlofar).  Marab,  Elim  (Wadl  Qharandel),  desert  of  Bin  (Wadi  Mocatteb,  or  Wadi 
Al-Sheikh),  Dophka,  Alus,  Raphidim  (near  the  Makkad  Sidna  Mousa) — mnde  more 
trj-ing  by  want  of  food  and  of  water,  by  encounters  with  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekitcs, 
having  arrived  near  tlie  Mount  of  Sinai,  he  made  tlie  people  encamp  all  round,  and 
ascended  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  himself.    On  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
"Tevelation"  made  to  the  whole  people,  we  need  not  dwell  any  more  tiian  on  any  other 
part  of  this  well-known  narrative,  fiufflce  it  to  point  out  briefly,  that  the  tendency  of 
the  whole  law  was  to  make  the  Hebrews  a  people'"consccrated  to  the  Lord,"  "a  holy 
people,  and  a  kingdom  of  priests,"  i.e..  a  people  of  equals  both  before  Ood  and  the  law. 
Three  distinct  paits  compose  this  Mosaic  constitution.    The  doctrine  with  respect  to  God 
and  his  attributes;  the  "symbolical"  law,  ns  the  outward  token  of  his  doctrine,  and 
the  moral  and  social  law.   The  Decalogue  forms  a  kind  of  summary  of  all  the  three :  the 
existence  of  Jehovah  as  the  Absolute  Being,  the  liberation  of  the  people  and  the  prohi- 
,    bition  of  polytheism,  and  the  representation  of  the  divinity  by  visible  images  (i.~iii). 
While  the  imUtntion  of  tlie  Sabbath,  Uie  symbol  of  creation  and  the  Creator,  fonns  the 
basis  of  all  reliraons  observances  (It.),  the  remaining  part  of  the  laws  relate  to  the  inter- 
course among  the  members  of  tlie  human  commonwealth;  (bo  gratitude  of  children  is 
inculcated;  murder,  adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  covetiiig  of  others*  goods  are  prohib- 
ited.  The  groundwork  of  these  regulations  had,  indeed,  been  a  special  inheritance  in 
the  family  of  the  Abrahomites  from  the  earliest  times;  but  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
the  various  migrations,  aud  the  enonnoiis  Increase  of  this  family,  and  its  being  mixed  np 
for  long  years  with  ^e  suxrouodlng  Idolaten.  had  obliterated  nearly  all  traces  of  the 
primeval  purity  of  creed  in  the  populace.  •  The  wisdom  displayed  even  in  the  minor 
teguhUons  of  the  Mosaic  dlspensotlfm,  with  xatiect  to  thdr  aaaputitm  to  the  peCTliari^ 
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bf  the  race,  the  climate,  the  political  state  of  the  country  which  ther  were  to  inhabit;  In 
the  hygienic  regulations,  ana  the  rulea  which  treat  of  the  eocial  and  domestic  relations; 
knd.  above  all,  the  raastantly-reiterated  caution  from  mixing  again  with  other  nations, 
tuch  as  they  found  them  in  Umaan— and  the  neglect  of  wliich  subsequently  proved  their 
ruin— is  traced  to  a  direct  influence  of  Jcliovah,  Kenerally  indicated  bv  the  words,  "  And 
'Qod  spake  to  Moses,  apeak  unto  the  children  of  Israel."  An  ample  ntual,  in  connection 
with  me  tabernacle,  or  conrtantly-visible  symbol  of  a  divine  dwelling;  the  allegory  of 
on  ever-new  covenant  represented  l>y  sacriilces,  prayers,  purifications,  Kept  the  supreme 
task  of  being  priests  and  t;  boly  people  unceasingly  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  (q.v.)  to  a  certain  degree  acted  in  this  respect  as  permanent  representatives; 
and  not  to  Moses's  sons,  but  to  his  brother  Aaron  and  his  dcBcendants,  was  Intrusted  the 
office  of  higli-priest.  ' 

When  on  the  eve  of  entering  into  the  promised  land,  the  people  broke  out  in  open  rebel- 
lion, and  threatened,  hy  a  spontaneous  return  to  the  land  of  slavery,  to  ntido  the  entire 
work  of  Moses's  life.  Conviuccd  that  they  were  not  as  yet  flt  to  form  a  commonwcnlth  of 
^heir  own,  the  lilterator  and  lawgiver  had  to  postpone,  for  the  long  space  of  40  years,  the 
crowning  act  of  hia  work;  and,  in  fact,  did  not  himself  live  to  see  them  taking  possession 
of  tlie  liallowc'd  territory.  How  these  years  of  nomadic  journeying  through  tlie  desert 
(El-Tyh  or  Al-Tyh  Beni-Israel)  were  spent,  save  in  rearing  up  a  new  generation  of  a 
more  manly  and  Wave,  as  well  as  more  "civilized"  stamp,  wo  can  only  conjecture.  All 
those  who  had  left  Egypt  as  men  were  doomed  to  die  in  the  desert,  cither  by  a 
natural  death,  or  by  being  suddenly  "cut  off,"  in  consequence  of  llitir  openlv  defying 
Moses,  and  through  Moses  Jehovah.  The  apparent  lack  of  incidents  during  this  period 
has  indeed  furnisiied  grounds  for  various  speculations  on  this  subject,  and  critics  have 
tried  to  reduce  it  to  a  much  shorter  space,  williout,  however,  Ijcing  able  to  prove  their 
point.  Even  Goetlie,  with  more  ingenuity  Uian  knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  endeavored 
to  prove  the  "forty"  to  Ite  a  mytbical  round  number,  the  real  time  being  two  yearB. 
Tlie  testimonies  of  tbe  Hebrew  propliets  and  historians,  however,  are  pcnectly  uuani- 
mous  ou  tlio  subject  (cf.  Jos.  v.  8;  xiv.  10;  Amos,  ii.  10;  v.  26;  Ps.  xcv.  10,  ale.)  and 
modern  criticism  has  mostly  eudurscd  the  number  as  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances. 
On  tlie  first  month  of  tbe  fortietli  year  after  tbe  exodus,  we  find  Hobcb  at  the  bead  of  an 
entirely  new  generation  of  Hebrews  at  Kadesh,  in  tlio  desert  of  Piiornn  or  Zin.  Ileru 
hia  sister  Minum  died.  Here  also,  for  the  first  time,  Moses  seeing  tbe  new  generation  as 
stubborn  aud  "hard-necked"  as  their  fathers,  is  recorded  to  have  despaired  of  the 
Divine  Providence;  and  his  disobedience  to  the  letter  of  the  command  given  to  him,  "  to 
speak  to  the  rock,"  ia  alleged  as  the  reason  '*  that  his  bones  too  hod  to  tsil  in  tlic  desert" 
His  brother  Aaron  died  at  Hor  (near  Petra.  according  to  Josepbos  aud  8t.  Jermn^. 
whither  the  kraelites  baU  gone  next.  Not  long  afterwards,  Moses  once  more  had  occa- 
^oa  to  punish  witli  relentless  severity  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  tlie  people  (Biial  Peor). 
tlius  showing  tluit  age  bad  had  no  power  of  making  him  relax  Inn  strong  rule  over 
the  still  half-savage  and  sensuous  multitude.  Having  finally  fixed  the  limits  of  the  land 
to  be  conquered,  and  given  tlic  most  explicit  orders  to  Joshua,  to  Eliczcr,  and  the  cbiefe 
of  the  ten  tribes,  respecting  its  division,  he  prepared  the  people  for  his  own  impending 
dcatli.  He  recalled  to  their  minds  in  the  most  impresdve  language,  their  miraculous 
liberation,  and  no  less  miraculous  preservation  In  uio  desert.  Their  happiness — their 
life — was  bound  up,  be  told  them,  in  tbe  divine  law,  communicated  tbrougli  lilm  by 
Jeboval).  A  recapitulation  of  Its  principal  ordinances,  witli  their  several  modiflcatioBB 
and  additions,  and  reiterated  exhortations  to  piety  and  virtue,  form  tbe  contents  of  his 
last  speeches,  which  -close  with  one  of  tjic  grandest  poetical  liymns.  Tbe  law  was  tiieti 
handed  over  to  tbe  priests  that  they  might  instruct  tbe  people  in  it  liencefortli ;  Joshua 
was  installed  as  successor  (while  his  own  sons  sunk  into  the  obscurity  of  ordinary 
Lerites),  and  lie  blessed  the  wliole  pec^le.  Ho  then  ascended  the  mount  of  Nebo,  from 
whence  he  cast  a  first  and  last  look  upon  the  land  for  which  he  had  pined  all  his  Hfc. 
and  on  which  his  feet  were  neVcr  to  tread.  He  died  upon  this  mountain,  ISO  years  old. 
In  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  "and  no  man  knew  hia 
burial-pliice  up  to  this  day  " — so  that  neither  bis  remains  nor  his  tomb  were  desecrated 
by  "Divine  honors"  being  Buperstitiously  paid  to  them. 

This  is  a  summary  of  Moses's  life  as  derived  from  biblical  as  well  as  non-biblical 
sources.  The  latter — except,  perhaps  the  very  doubtful  traditions  of  Manetho— belong, 
whatever  may  be  tbe  date  of  the  respective  documents  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  a  much 
later  age,  and  bear  the  air  of  tradition  and  legend,  grown  out  of  those  very  documente, 
so  plainly  on  their  face,  that  tliey  are  of  about  the  same  importance  for  historical  pur- 
poses as  tbe  cycle  of  Mldrash-sagns  tliat  have  gathered  around  Moses,  and  which  are 
reproduced  variously  In  Moslem  legendaries.  On  his  office  as  a  "  prophet: " — what  was 
tbe  special  nature  of  his  revelations,  how  far  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  him  were 
traditional  among  the  Abrahabiites,  and  how  much  of  his  laws  Is  due  to  Ec^ptlan  influ- 
ences; whetlicr  part  of  them  was  first  inaugurated  by  later  generations  ntid  ascribed  to 
him,  or  whether  others  were  never  carried  out  at  all:  on  these  and  similar  questions 
which  have  been  abundantly  raised,  mere  especially  In" recent  times,  we  must  refer  for 


tant  points  will  be  found  under  Genesis.  Jews,  Pentateuch.  Decaloous,  .etc.  Tliera 
■eems,  however,  but  one  concluuon.  The  bHef  span  of  humao  history  of  which  we 


Some  notices  of  the  more  impor- 
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hnre  any  knoTvledgc,  sUowb  few,  if  any,  men  of  Moses's  towering  gnradeni^-CTen  with 

alltlie  (TcductioDa  ihat  the  must  daring  criticism  lias  yet  proposed. 

KOSHEIM,  JoHAKN  LoRBNZ  VON,  n  distingnislied  clmrch  historian  of  Germany,  was 
b.  At  Ltlbeck  on  Oct.  9.  1694,  and  studied  at  Kiel.  In  1738,  he  became  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Helmstedt.  from  ^vhich  he  was  removed  in  1747  to  a  similar  office 
in  OOUingen.  He  died  cbancellor  of  tlie  university  of  OOttingcn,  Sept.  9,  175S.  Hie 
Uieologiciu  works  are  Qumerous,  amongst  which  are  a  work  on  Bible  moralily, 
Siaeiimr$  Her  HeOigen  Sdirift  (new  ed.  continued  by  J.  P.  Hlller,  9  vols.  Helmst.  177&- 
78);  and  discourses,  Jleiligea  Beden  (S  Tola.  Hamb.  1732,  et  seq.).  But  liis  most  impor- 
laot  contributitHis  to  tlieological  literature  are  in  the  department  of  ecclesiasticai  histoi^, 
io  which  his  Institution^  HiMUma  Eedeieutiem  (Helmst.  1756)  is  frmiliar  to  eveiy  student 
as  a  work  of  great  learning,  fullness,  and  accuracy.  It  has  been  translated,  from  the 
original  very  ele^nt  Latin  mto  English  and  other  languwes.  The  b^t  English  trnns- 
lauon  is  that  by  Dr.  James  Murdock  (8  vols.  New  Tork,  l^SX*^  which  there  are  many 
jeprints.  Besides  tliis,  Moslieim  is  tlieauthor  of  JnatUuiionet  tS$toriai  OhrUtiana  M^rtt 
(Helmst.  1763);  Ih  JSebus  Chriatianorum  ante  Con$tantinum  Commentarii  (Helmst.  1753): 
ViuaiiUiotu*  ad  Si»t.  Bede$ia»tieam  pertinmtea  (3  vols,  new  ed.  Altona,  1767);  and  Ver- 
inch  einer  unparieUteJien  Ketxerffeschkhte  (3  vols.  Helmst  174ft-48).  His  stand-point  is 
tkat  of  liberal  orthodoxy;  yet  ne  is  essentially  dogmatic,  and  pays  more  regari  to  the 
mere  "  opinions  "  of  men  than  to  the  chomcter  and  genius  shluitiff  throu^  them ;  hence, 
his  Chuixh  £Ebtor}f  U  far  inferior  In  point  of  richness,  depth,  and  auggeslivenesa  to  that 
of  Neander. 

■08KWA,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  a  branch  of  the  Oka,  which  is  Itself  a  branch 
of  the  Volga.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle,  called  the  battle  of  Boro- 
dino (q.v.),  fousbt  ou  its  banks.  Sept.  7,  1812,  from  which  Ney  (q.v.)  obtained  his  title 
Prince  of  Moskwa.  The  Moskwa  rises  In  a  marsh  in  the  government  of  Smolensk, 
passes  close  by  ibe  towns  of  Moshalsk  and  Svenig^nd,  passes  through  the  dty  of  Moscow, 
and  joins  tlie  Oka  near  Kolomna,  in  the- government  of  Moscow.   The  whole  length  of 

SI  course  la  about  290  miles.  A  considerable  commerce  Is  carried  on  by  boats  on  the 
oskwa,  end  it  la  directly  connected  with  Hie  Volga  hy  the  Moakteo  0»nai 

2C0SLEM.   SeeKnflBuiiMAN;  MoHAUiiEDAirnsE;  ante. 

UMOtkWn,  UBura  LiZABD,  a  genus  of  hu«  marine  Ilzanis,  whose  remdns 

occur  in  rocks  of  cretaceous  age.  Three  species  arelinown,  one  from  the  upper  chalk 
at  Sussex,  a  second  from  the  crctaceoiis  beds  of  North  America,  and  the  thinl  from  the 
Kaestricht  beds.  This  last  {M.  Hofmanii)  was  first  known  from  a  nearly  perfect  head 
dug  out  of  St.  Peter's  Mount  in  1780,  and  popularly  called  the  great  animal  of  Moes- 
triclit.  Originally  the  property  of  Hofman,  it  was  taken  from  him.  In  virtue  of  some 
ckuse  in  their  charter,  by  tlic  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  MaestrichL  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  compelled  to  give  it  up  to  the  victorious  French  army,  and  by  them  it  was  removed 
to  Paris.  It  is  said  that  the  French  connonlera,  when  preparing  for  the  aic^,  hod 
instructions  not  to  point  the  artillery  toward  liiat  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  preciona 
specimen  was  deposited.  This  head  is  4  ft.  in  length,  and  the  animal  to  which  it 
belonged  is  estimated  to  have  been  25  ft.  long.  The  total  number  of  the  vertebrte  was  133 : 
they  were  concave  in  front  and  convex  behind,  and  were  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  ball- 
and-socket  joint,  admitting  of  easy  and  universal  flexion;  the  sacrum  seems  to  have  been 
Wanting,  The  limbs  were  developed  Into  four  large  psiddles,  and  these  with  the  com- 
paratively short  and  strong  toU,  tiie  botiee  of  wbich  were  constructed  to  give  great  mus- 
cular power,  onaUod  the  animal  to  move  quickly  through  the  water  in  pursuit  of  its  preyj 
The  jaws  were  furnished  with  a  single  row  of  strona  conical  teeth.  Cuvier  first  showed 
the  sanities  of  the  animal.  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  modem  monitor,  but  differs 
from  all  modem  lizards  in  its  peculiar  adaptations  for'an  ocban  life,  and  In  its  great 
size.  The  largest  living  lacertian  is  only  S  ft.  in  length,  and  of  this  a  large  proportion 
is  made  up  by  the  tail;  the  Mosoeaurus,  with  ita  short  tail,  is  estimated  to  liave  been  at 
least  25  f  L  long. 

XOSQVE,  a  Moliammedan  house  of  prayer.  The  word  Is  derived,  through  the 
ItoHon  moKhea,  from  the  Arabic  meijid,  a  place  of  prayer.  The  form  of  the  oldest 
mosques  (at  Jerusalem  and  Cairo)  is  evidently  derived  from  that  of  the  Christian  basilica, 
the  narthex  being  the  oria^n  of  Uie  court,  with  its  arcade,  and  the  eastern  apses  lepie- 
senting  the  principal  building  of  the  mosque  facins  Mecca.  The  original  forms  became, 
however,  entirely  obliterated  in  the  progress  of  Mohammedan  architecture,  and  the 
mosqaca,  with  their  arcaded  courts,  gateways,  domes,  and  minarets,  became  the  most 
characteristic  edifices  of  Saracenic  art.  Wherever  the  Mohammedan  faith  prevailed, 
from  Spain  to  India,  beautiful  examples  of  these  buildings  exist.  Tliey  vary  consider- 
ably in  style  in  different  countries,  the  Saracens  generally  borrowing  much  from  tiie 
architeoture  of  the  varions  nations  who  adopted  their  faith.  In  India,  the  mosqnes 
have  many  features  in  common  with  the  temples  of  the  Jidns,  while  In  Turkey  they 
nbembto  the  Byzantine  onshltocture  of  C!ooBtantlnople.  Everywhere  the  dome  is  one 
of  the  leading  and  most  beautiful  features  of  tiie  mosques,  which  oommonly  consist  of 
porticoes  surrounding  an  open  square,  in  the  center  or  wbich  is  a  tank  or  fonclmn  for 
liblBUotL  Arabesqnes  and  sentences  of  the  Eoian  inscribed  upon  the  walls,  which  are 
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gcDornll}-  vliite-waslied,  and  never  bear  any  device  representing  a  living  tLIng,  nre  Jbe 
only  oninmenta  of  the  interior.  The  floor  is  generally  covert  ivitli  mate  or  carpti?:. 
tliere  are  no  seats.  In  the  fl.e  is  a  kind  of  pulpit  (Aumbar)  for  the  im&m;  and  hi  the 
diredtlon  in  which  Mecca  lies  (the  Eibleh),  there  is  a  niche  (Mebrab)  toward  which  ilie 
faithful  are  required  to  look  when  they  pray.  Oppoaite  the  pulpit,  there  is  generally  a 
platfotm  (Dikkeh),  surrounded  by  a  parapet,  with  a  desk  bearing  the  Koran,  from  which 
portions  are  read  to  the  congregation.  The  five  daily  prayers  (see  Hohahxedahdifxl 
which  are  generally  sfud  at  home— especially  by  the  better  classes — on  week-dsj'B.  are 
said  in  the  mosque  by  the  whole  congr^Uon  on  Fridays,  the  days  of  Al-Oumah.  or  the 
assembly,  the  Moslem  Sundays,  together  with  some  additional  prayers,  and  at  times  a 
BeriiioQ  is  superadded  to  the  service.  It  is  not  customary  fur  women  to  visit  the 
mosques,  and  if  they  do,  they  are  separated  from  the  male  worshipers.  The  utmoet 
eolemnity  and  decorum  are  preserved  during  the  service,  although  in  the  hours  of  the 
nfteraooQ  (when  there  is  no  worship)  people  are  seen  lounging,  chatting,  even  engaged 
in  their  traide.  In  the  Interior  of  the  aaaed  building.  On  entermg  the  mosque,  the  Mos- 
lem takes  off  his  shoes,  carries  them  in  lus  left  hand,  sole  to  sole,  and  putting  his  ri^ 
foot  first  over  the  threshold,  he  then  performs  the  neceasaiy  ablutions,  and  finises  uy 
putting  his  shoes  and  anv  arms  he  may  have  with  him  upon  the  matting  before  him. 
The  congregation  generally  arrange  themselves  in  rows  parallel  lo  that  side  of  the 
mosque  in  which  is  the  nicne,  and  facing  that  side.  The  chief  officer  of  a  mosque  is  tLe 
nazlr,  under  whom  are  two  imims,  a  kind  of  religious  ofBcial,  in  no  way  to  be  com- 
pared with  what  we  understand  by  a  clergymen  of  a  creed,  but  who  performs  a  certain 
number  of  reli^ous  rites,  as  long  as  tho  nazlr.  allows  him  to  do  so,  and  who,  being 
very  badly  remunerated,  generally  has  to  find  some  other  occupation  besldea.  There 
are  further  manv*persoQS  attached  to  a  mosque  In  a  lower  capacity,  as  mucddlns  (q.r.), 
bowwabs  {door-tempers),  etc.,  all  of  whom  are  paid,  not  by  the  contributions  levied  upon 
the  people,  but  from  the  funds  of  the  mosque  itself.  The  revenues  of  mosques  are 
derived  from  lands.  With  many  of  the  laiger  mosques,  there  are  schools,  academies 
(medressehs),  and  hospitals  connected,  and  public  kitchens,  in  which  fi}od  is  prcpan-d 
for  the  poor. 

UOSQU^BA,  Rut  Oabcia,  1501-66,  b.  Spain,  a  navigator  who  accompanied 
Sebastian  Cabot  to  South  America  in  1620,  where  nine  years  later  he  joined  Fcoro  de 
Mendoza  in  founding  Buenos  Ayres.  His  descendants  for  tiuee  hnndnd  yeus  bave 
been  prominent  and  influential  in  Colombia. 

XOSQirrTO  (Span.  sfnaC),  a  name  very  generally  given  to  the  most  troublesome  Kpedes 
of  culex,  and  allied  genera.  See  Gnat.  The  name  m(^uito  is  given,  accord&g  to 
Humboldt,  in  some  parts  of  tropical  South  America  to  species  of  nmvUa,  whi6h  are 
active  during  the  day,  whilst  species  of  evUx,  active  chiefly  during  the  night,  nre  caHed 
tawu^)a;  but  these  latter  are  the  mosquitoes  of  other  countries  generally.  The  nune 
was  probably  first  used  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  particularly  designates  a  speoes 
(C.  moaguHo)  very  similar  to  the  common  gnat,  but  not  quite  so  larae,  with  black  pro- 
boscis, and  marked  with  silvery  white  on  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  It  abounds 
in  the  waim  parts  of  America,  especially  in  marshy  districts  and  in  the  vidnity  of  stag- 
nant waters.  It  and  dmilar  species  extend  even  to  verr  northern  re^ons,  nnpecring 
dtiring  the  heat  of'  summer  in  prodigious  swarms.  Similar  qKcies  are  found  also  in 
similar  situations  in  alm:Bt  all  iMrts  of  the  world,  and  are  almost  as  great  a  pest  in  Lap- 
land as  within  the  tropics.  The  bite  which  thev  Inflict  is  painful,  and  their  incesnnt 
sliarp  buzzing  prevents  sleep.  In  India  and  cffiber  countries,  beds  are  provided  with 
wotquUo  curtains  of  gauze,  which  are  closely  drawn,  to  protect  the  occupant,  while  the 
natives  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  sucli  protection,  smear  their  bodies  vrith  oil.  6o 
numerous  are  mosquitoes  in  some  localties  in  South  America,  that  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants sleep  with  their  bbdies  covered  over  with  sand  three  and  four  inches  deep,  the 
head  only  being  left  out,  which  they  cover  with  a  handkerchlt-f;  and  traveleTB  have 
been  obliged  to liave  recourse  to  the  same  nqwdient  Even  dilck  clothes  afford  at  beat 
a  very  partial  protection  from  mosquitoes,  being  readily  penetrated  by  the  probosda. 
Alosquitoes  are  readily  attracted  to  a  lamp,  and  perish  in  its  flame;  but  where  tliey  are 
numerous,  a  lamp  only  causes  additional  swarms  to  congregate  to  its  neigbbcHhood  uatS 
it  is  extinguished,  as  Is  often  very  soon  the  case,  by  their  dead  bodies. 

XOBQUITO  COAST,  Moe<iuiTO  TERHrroRT,  or  Mosqthtia,  formerly  a  native  kmg- 
dom,  under  the  protectorate  of  Britain,  lies  on  the  e.  coast  of  Central  America,  having 
Honduras  on  tlie  n.,  Nicaragua  on  the  w.,  and  Costa  Bjca  on  the  south.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  16,000  Enj^iah  sq.m.,  but  as  80,000  m.  of  contested  territory  Ue  between  it, 
and  Honduras  and  Ntearagua.  its  extent  would  be  more  correctly  given  at  SS,000  eq. 
milt«.  The  coast  is  low,  with  many  bays  and  lagunes.  and  possesses  a  numlier  of  good 
harbors.  The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Hio  de  Segovia  (which  rises  within  86  m.  of 
the  Pacific  ocean),  and  the  Bio  Escondldo,  both  of  which  flow  Into  the  Caribbean  sea. 
The  climate  is  rainy,  and  tho  temperature,  considering  the  latitude,  is  cool  and  equal, 
the  thermometer  seldom  rising  above  83°  or  falling  below  Tl".  On  the  whole,  this 
territory  Is  one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  Central  America.  Ague  is  not  unusually 
common,  epidemics  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  white  people  who  do  not  recklessly  expose 
thenuelTes  enjoy  the  best  healu.  Tbt  avampy  grounds  ate  generally  cordred  vitli 
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dense  foresta,  in  which  dre-woods  and  timber-trees  at  mat  value  abound.  Hce,  maize^ 
maoioc,  and  other  tropical  plants,  are  cultiyated.  The  country  aboands  in  deer  oiE 
various  kinds,  half-wild  horses  and  oxen  roam  in  the  savannas,  which  are  covered  with 
tall  ^rass,  and  alligators  and  serpents  are  common.  The  chief  exports  are  mahogany, 
cocoa,  ganger,  sarsaparilla,  aod  tortoise-shell,  but  the  whole  trade  is  Inconsiderable. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  various  races,  the  greater  portion  beiog  aboriginal,  but  many  are 
a  cross  between  the  native  Indiaus  and  runaway  negroes;  they  do  not  number  mors 
thiMi  from  10,000  to  lff,000  In  all.  Their  chief  occupMionB  are  hunting  and  filing,  but 
a  little  acricultoxe  and  cattle  breeding  are  also  practiced. 

The  Moequito  Coast  was  discovered  in  1S03  by  Columbus,  and  though  never  cod- 
quered,  was  chined  by  Spain  till  about  1660,  when  tlie  king,  with  consent  of  his  people, 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Britain.  British  colonists  at  different  times 
attempted  to  found  settlements  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  from  various  causes 
were  soon  after  compelled  to  withdraw.  Of  late  years  they  have  met  with  more  succeea. 
The  foothold  Brittdn  thus  obtamed  in  Central  America  was  viewed  with  great  ]eaton«y 
by  the  United  States,  who  left  no  means  untried  to  effect  her  ezpul^n.  During  the 
British  protectorate  a  sort  of  constitutional  government  was  established,  consisting  of  a 
Ic^lative  body,  and  regular  jury  courts.  In  July,  1850,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  bound  thenuelvea  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  "not^to  occupy,  fortify, 
colonize,  or  exercise  dominion  over  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any'  part  of  Central 
America;"  and  In  November,  1859,  Britain  ceded  the  protectorate  of  Mosquito  Coast 
along  with  the  Bay  isluids  to  Honduras,  a  proceeding  which  gave  rise  to  much  discon- 
tent among  the  natives  of  the  coast,  and  a  complete  rebellion  of  the  islanders.  Uow* 
ever,  br  a  BubsequeDt  trmty,  ctxicluded  Jan.  96, 186(^  the  whole  territory  was  finally 
handed  over  to  lucaragua. 

MOSS- AGATE.   See  Mocha  Stoice,  ante. 
MOSS-BUNKER,  or  Bout  Fish.   See  Menhaden,  ante. 

K08SE8,  Muad,  an  order  of  acotyledonous  plants,  consisting  of  mere  cellular  tissue 
without  vessels,  and  distinguidied  from  BepeUkm  (q.v.),  the  order  with  which  they  are 
most  nearly  alUed,  1^  having  always  a  leafy  stem,  and  an  operculated  capsule  or  urn 
{iptfrangium  or  A«ea),  which  «>eos  at  the  top,  and  is  filled  with  spores  arranged  aronod  a 
central  column  {polumdia).  llie  capsule  Is  covered  by  a  hood  {ocUyptray,  and  when  ft  Is 
ripe,  and  Iios  thrown  o9  the  calyptra  ud  operculum,  exhibits  around  Ite  mouth  a  stnj^ 
or  double  row  of  rigid  processes,  few  or  numerous,  but  alwa^  either  four  or  a  muldplo 
of  four,  collectively  called  the  periiiofM.  These  reproductive  organs  are  viewed  by 
many  botanists  as  female  flowers  ot  pUtSUi^;  whilst  reproductive  organs  of  another 
kino,  sometimes  found  on  the  same  plant,  but  more  generally  on  dlEcdnct  plants,  are 
regarded  as  male  flowers  or  aitHieridia,  These  are  minute  cylindrical  sacs,  occurring  in 
tiw  axils  of  the  Jeares,  or  collected  Into  a  head  Inclosed  by  variously  modified  leaves  at 
the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  finally  bursting  and  discharging  a  great  number  trf  spherl* 
cal  or  oval  vesicles,  through  the  transparent  walls  of  which,  when  moistened  with  water, 
tltaments  {^^emyUoeoidM)  coiled  up  within  them  may  be  seen  wheeling  rapidly  round  and 
round.  As  the  sacs  merely  discharge  these  vesicles  and  perish,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
spermatozoids  eontidned  in  them  may  effect  the  fertilization  of  the  spore-producing  cap- 
sules; but  this  wants  confirmation,'  and  their  particular  office  as  reproductive  .organs  is 
not  yet  fully  asoertalned. — ^None  <A  tiie  mosses  are  large  plants,  many  are  very  small. 
Mfuiy  have  elongated  stems,  often  branching;  others  have  uie  stem  scarcely  developed, 
so  that  tliey  seem  to  consist  of  a  mere  tuft  of  leaves,  They  are  ^nerally  social  in  uieir 
manner  of  growth.  They  are  among  the  first  plants  which  begm  to  CKMhe  the  surface 
of  rocks,  sands,  trunks  of  trees,  etc. ,  adapting  inoi^nic  matter  for  the  support  of  higher 
kinds  of  vegetation.  They  love  moisture,  and  are  generally  more  abundant  in  cold  and 
temperate  than  in  hot  climates.  They  struggle  for  existence  on  the  utmost  limits  of 
vegetation  in  the  polar  regions  and  on  mountain-tops.  They  dry  up  and  appear  as  dead 
in  a  very  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere,  but  revive  when  moisture  returns.  Some  of  them 
grow  in  bogs,  which  they  gradually  fill  up  uid  consolidate.  Th«y  are  of  great  use  in  pro- 
tecting the  roots  of  many  plants  from  cold  and  from  drought,  and  afford  harbor  to  mul- 
titudes of  insects.  Some  of  tbem  supply  food  for  cattle,  particularlv  for  the  reindeer, 
when  nothing  better  is  to  be  obtained,  and  a  wretched  kind  of  breaa  is  even  made  by 
some  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Arctic  regions,  of  species  of  Sphagnum,  Some  are  astrm- 
gent  and  diuretic,  but  their  medicinal  virtues  are  unimportant.  Among  the  other 
principal  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  by  man  are  tiie  packing  of  things  liable  to  be 
broken,  the  littering  of  eatUe,  the  covering  of  garden  plants  in  winter,  and  the  stuffing 
of  the  open  space  in  roofs  to  moderate  the  heat  of  attic  rooms  In  summer  and  their  cold 
in  winter — perhaps  the  most  important  use  to  which  they  are  ever  put,  at  least  in 
Britain,  and  to  which,  as  the  benefit  is  great  aod  easily  attained,  it  is  wonderful  that 
tbey  are  not  mnch  more  frequently  applied.  The  abundance  of  mosses  in  meadows  and 
pastures  is  disagreeable  to  farmers.  The  best  remedies  are  proper  drainage,  the  applica- 
tion of  lime,  and  the  liberal  use  of  other  manures,  by  which  the  soil  may  be  enriched, 
80  Oiat  better  plants  may  grow  with  sufficient  luxunance,  upon  which  tue  mosses  are 
choked  and  disappear. 

Several  thousand  apedes  of  moeses  are  known.  Sfony  of  the  mosBes  are  very  besntt* 
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fal,  and  thdr  cuunles  and  other  organs  are  iDtaestiiig  objects  of  stodj.  even  wltli  sn 
otdinaiy  magnifying-g^ass. 

MOSS-TROOPERS,  marandlnf  bands  tbat  InhaUted  the  borders  between  Scotland 
and  England  durin>i;  the  last  half  of  the  17  c.  compeUing  the  vldnago  to  purcliase 
security  by  paying  a  constant  rent  to  ihem.  They  tvere  called  moss-troopers  because 
they  dwelt  in  tbe  idosses  and  always  rode  in  troops.  In  Fuller's  Worthiea  of  England  it 
\a  stated  tbat.  at  one  time,  they  numl>ered  eevenil  thousands,  and  that  their  great  enemies 
were  "the  laws  of  the  land  and  tbe  lord  William  Nawortb,"  who  flDallr  roduoed  ^em 
to  legal  olMdience.    Scutt  mentions  them  in  The  Lqjf  ttflho  LaM  Mimirtl. 

■OSTJJt',  a  t.  of  European  Turkey,  capital  of  Herzegovina  (q.T.),  on  the  Narenta, 
forty-five  miles  b.w.  of  Bosna-Seral.  It  is  surrounded  by  embattled  walls,  contniDs  ten 
mosques,  a  OreclE  church,  and  a  famous  Roman  bridge  of  one  arch,  ninety -five  ft.  in 
^)au.  Bilk,  grapes,  and  wine  are  produced,  and  knife-blades  and  weapons  are  manu- 
uclured.    Moetar  is  also  a  place  of  coosiderable  trade.   Pop.  18,000. 

XO'SUL,  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  tlie  province  of  Al-Jezireh  (ancient  Mesopotamia), 
is  sttUHted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh  (q.  v.), 
and  180  m.  up  the  river  from  Bagdad.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  still  in  a  more 
flourishing  conditio*  tlun  most  Turkish  towns,  on  account  of  its  caravan  trade  with 
Diarbekir,  Bagdad,  and  Aleppo,  though  its  prosperity  is  nothing  to  what  it  formerly 
was.  During  the  middle  ages  it  supplied  all  Europe  with  its  rich  manufactures— musft/ix, 
according  to  Marco  Polo,  got  their  name  from  this  town,  now,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Ijazaai-s  of  Mosul,  are  filled  with  the  manufactures  of  the  west.  The  principal  causes  of 
Its  diminished  importance  are  the  rise  of  Abushehr  (q.  v.)  as  an  emporium  of  trade,  and 
the  opening  up  of  the  new  sea-route  to  India  by  tlie  isthmus  of  Suez.  Mosul  is  the  seat 
of  a  Jacobite  patriuvh,  and  was  fonnerly  the  great  uetropolis  oLvM  tlie  Mesopotamian 
Chrls^ms  (the  Nes^rians,  the  United  Chaldeans,  the  Jacobites,  etc.),  but  war,  pesti- 
lence, famine,  Muliiimmedan  prtraelytism,  oppression,  and  iucessant  anarchy  have 
greatly  reduced  their  numbers.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  16,000  to  40,000,  of  whom  almut 
a  fourth  arc  Christians;  ISOO  Jews;  the  rest  Hohuniuedans  (AralM,  Kurds,  and  Turks). 

■OTAOIL'LXIIX.  See  Wagtail. 

XOTAZUITSfl,  or  MuTAZALrrRS.  a  "heretical"  Motmmmedan  sect,  dating  a  few 

SineratioDs  after  Mohammed,  of  which  brief  mention  lias  been  made  under  the  heading 
OHAHHBDAN  Sbctb.  Their  name  is  derived  from  an  'Arabic  wonl,  denoting  to  "  sepa- 
rute  one's  self,"  and  origtntdly  applied  to  any  special  sect  or  union  of  men,  Init  the 
Motazilites  becomiug  the  most  important  and  dnngerons  in  Islam,  they  received  tbis 
denomination  by  way  of  eminence.  They  were  also  called  Moattalites — i.  e.,  tlioee  who 
divest  Qod  of  his  attributes— and  Eadartja.  L  e.,  "  those  wlto  hold  that  man  has  a  fm 
will,  and  denv  the  strict  doctrine  of  predettinatiim."  Tlie  first  beeinnings  of  this  sect 
are  traced  to  Mnbad,  who,  in  tbe  lime  of  Mtdiammed  himself,  already  began  to  questiun 
predestination,  by  pointing  out  how  kiogscarry  on  unjust  wars,  kill  men,  snd  steal  their 
goods,  and  all  the  while  pretend  to  oa  merely  executing  Qod's  decrees.  Tbe  real 
founder  of  the  sect,  as  such,  however,  is  Wasll,  b.  Ata.  He  denied  God's  "  qualities," 
such  as  knowledjie,  ^mwer,  will,  life,  as  leading  to,  if  not  directly  implying,  polytheism. 
As  to  predestination  itself,  this  he  only  allowed  to  exist  with  rejrard  to  the  outward  good 
or  evil  that  befalls  man.  such  as  illness  or  recoveiy,  death  or  Itfe,  but  man's  actions  he 
held  to  be  entirely  in  his  own  bands.  Ood,  he  said,  bad  g^ven  oommimdmeDts  to  man- 
kind, and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  preordained  that 
some  should  disobey  these  commandments,,  and  that,  further,  they  should  be  puoisbed 
for  it.  Man  alone  was  tbe  seent  in  bis  good  or  evil  actions,  in  his  l>elief  or  unbelief, 
obedience  or  disobedience,  and  be  is  rewaided  according  to  his  deeds.  These  doctrines 
were  further  developed  by  hiii  disciple.  Abu-l-Hiidail,  who  did  not  deny  so  absolutely 
God's  "  qualities,"  but  modified  their  meaning  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  philosvipbers. 
viz.,  tbat  every  Quality  was  also  God's  essence.  The  attrilmtcs  arc  thus  not  without  but 
within  tiim,  and  so  far  from  being  a  ainltipllci^.  they  merely  designate  the  varions 
ways  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Gudbead.   God's  will  he  declsred  to  be  a  peculiar  kind 


Man's  freedom  of  action  Is  only  possibly  in  this  world.  In  the  next,  all  will  be  aocbrd- 
ing  to  necessary  laws  Immutably  preordained.  Tbe  righteous  will  enjoy  cverlaeting 
bliss;  and  for  the  wicked,  everlasting  punishment  will  be  decreed.  Another  voiv  dan- 
gerous doctrine  of  bis  system  was  the  assumption  that,  before  the  Koran  hud  been 
revealed,  man  had  alreadv  come  to  the  conclusion  of  right  and  wrone.  By  hin  inner 
Intellect,  lie  held,  everybody  must  and  does  know — even  without  the  aid^of  the  diviudy 
given  commandments— whether  the  thing  be  is  doing  be  right  or  wrong,  just  or  UDjiisT, 
true  or  false.  He  is  further  supposed  to  have  held,  that  unless  amanbeUlledby  violent 
meaos,  his  life  would  neither  be  prolonged  nor  shortened  by  "  supematurAl"  agencies; 
His  belief  in  the  traditions  was  also  by  no  means  an  aiwolute  one.  There  was  no  sne- 
cial  security,  he  said,  in  a  long,  imbroken  ch^n  of  witnesses,  considering  that  one  faJII- 
ble  man  among  them  could  corrupt  the  whole  truth. 


«f  Abu-1-HudaiI,  of  whom  we  hare  just  qrakm,  the  Jobbalans,  who  adopted  Aba  AU 


foresaw  to  be  salutary  in  tbe  end. 

.1.1      T_   •  _ii  _hi  i._  :  ■ 
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Al-Wahhab's  (Al-Jobbfti's  )  oplnloo,  to  tbe  effect,  tliat  the  knowledgs  ascribed  to  God 
was  not  an  "attribute;"  nor  ivaa  his  knowledge  "oecessaTy;"  nor  aid  sin  prove  any- 
thing  as  to  the  belief  or  unbelief  of  him  who  committed  it,  who  would  anyhow  be  Bub- 
jectm  to  eternal  punishment  If  he  died  iu  it.  etc.— Besides  these,  tbore  were  the  disciples 
of  Abu  Hashem — the  Hashemijtes,  who  held  that  an  infidel  was  not  tbe  creation  of  God, 
who  could  not  produce  evil.  Another  branch  of  the  Hotarilitea  were  the  disciples  of 
Ahmed  Iba  Hayet,  who  held  that  Christ  was  tlie  eternal  word  ineai-nate,  and  assumed  a 
real  body;  that  there  were  two  gods,  or  creators,  one  eternal,  viz.,  the  Most  High  God, 
aad  the  other  not  eternal,  viz. ,  Christ — not  unlike  the  Socinian  and  Arian  theories  on  this 
aubjeat;  that  there  is  a  successive  transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one  body  into  another, 
ana  that  tbe  last  body  will  enjoy  the  reward  or  suffer  the  punishments  due  to  each  soul: 
and  that  Qod  will  be  seen  at  tbe  resurrection  with  the  eyes  of  underslnnding,  not  of  the 
body. 

Four  more  divisions  of  this  sect  are  mentioned,  viz.,  the  Jftbedhians,  whose  master's 
notion  about  the  Koran  was,  that  it  was  "a  body  tliat  might  grow  into  a  man,  and 
sometimes  into  a  beast,  or  to  have,  as  otiiers  put  it,  two  faces— one  human,  the  other 
that  of  an  animal,  according  to  tbe  different  Interpr^tlons."  He  further  taught  than, 
that  tbe  damned  would  become  Are,  and  thus  be  attncted  by  hell;  also,  that  the  mere 
helief  in  God  and  the  Prophet  constituted  a  "faithful."  Of  rather  different  tendencies 
W1I3  Al-Mozilar,  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  the  Mozdarians.  He  not  only  held  tbe 
Komn  to  be  uncreated  and  eternal,  but  so  far  from  denying  God  Ibe  power  of  doing 
eril,  he  declared  It  to  be  possible  for  God  to  be  a  liar  and  unjust. — Another  branch  waa 
formed  by  the  Pashflrians,  who,  while  they  carried  man's  free  agency  rather  to  excees, 
yet  held  that  God  might  doom  even  an  infant  to  eternal  punishment — all  the  while 
naoting  that  he  woulobe  unjust  in  so  doin^ . — The  last  of  tlieee  Motazilite  ecctarianswe 
uiall  mention  are  tbe  Thamamians,  who  held,  after  their  master,  Thamftma,  that  sinners 
would  undergo  eternal  damnation  and  punishment;  that  free  actions  have  no  producing 
author;  and  that,  at  the  resurrection,  all  infidels,  atheists,  Jews,  Christians,  Maglans, 
And  heretics  should  be  returned  to  dust.  We  cannot,  in  this  place,  enlarge  upon  the 
different  sciiooia  founded  by  the  MotaziUtes,  nor  upon  the  subsequent  fate.  The 
vast  scientific  development,  liowever,  which  their  doctrines  begot,  and  which  i-esulted  In 
the  eacyclopiedichibors  called  "  The  Treatises  of  the  Sincere  Brethren  and  True  Friends," 
ore  touched  upon  under  Sikcers  BitKTnRE:K-(q.  v^.  8ce  Weil,  QauMckU  der  ShoWen; 
Sale's  Koran;  Steiner,  Mi^atUiten;  Dicterici,  Tranaaeiioru  i>f  the  Gtrman  Oriental 
So(uty,  etc. 

KOTETT',a  name  applied  to  two  different  forms  of  musical  composition — 1.  A  sacred 
cantata,  consistiug  of  several  unconnected  movements,  as  a  solo,  trio,  chorus,  fugue,  etc ; 
%.  A  choral  composition,  generally  also  of  a  sacred lAaracter,  beglnningwith  an  introdue- 
tioQ  in  the  fonn  of  a  song,  perhaps  with  figiiralive  accompaniment;  afterwhich  follow 
N-veral  fugue  sublecta,  with  their  expositions,  the  whole  ending  either  with  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  last  suojcct,  a  repetition  of  tbe  introduction,  or  a  special  final  subject.  A 
motett  differs  in  this  respect  from  a  double  or  triple  fugue,  that  the  subjects  never  appear 
fimultaneously,  bnt  are  introduced  one  after  the  other.  In  one  form  of  the  motett,  tbe 
■ucceesive  phrases  of  an  entfic  chorale  are  treated  as  so  many  fugal  subjects. 

■OTH,  the  popular  name  of  all  the  insects  included  in  the  section  Noetuma  of 
the  order  LepiiUipUra  (q.v.).  They  formed  the  genus  Pfialana  of  Linnseus,  but  are  now 
distributed  mto  many  genera  and  families,  the  species  being  extremely  numerous. 
Among  them  are  the  very  largest  Lepidoptera,  and  also  the  smallest  They  arc  distingutahed 
from  hawk-moths,  and  from  most  of  the  butterflies,  by  their  bristle-shaped  antennae. 
t^ieiiDg  from  base  to  apex.  Tlie  antenna  are  frequently  feathered  or  pectinated, 
etpedafiT  in  tbe  males.  The  proboscis  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  buttei flics;  but 
tliero  are  some  groups  of  moths  in  which  it  is  merely  rudimentary,  and  these  are  sup- 
pwed  to  take  no  food  after  tbey  pass  from  the  larva  stale.  Thethorax  is  generally  shorter 
and  more  roburt  than  in  butterflies ;  the  tibiee  of  the  legs  often  bear  a  kind  of  spur ;  the  wings 
are  held  either  in  a  horizontal  or  in  an  inclined  position  when  at  rest;  or,  as  in  many  of 
the  smaller  moths,  are  wrapped  around  the  body.  The  two  wings  of  the  same  side  are 
generally  hooked  together  m  repose  by  means  of  bristles  on  the  margin.  The  females  of 
a  few  species  are  w&gless.— Moths  are  generally  nocturnal,  alihougli  to  this  role  there 
we  a  few  exceptions.  They  often  exhibit  great  richness  in  beauty  of  colors,  although 
in  brightness  of  color  they  are  not  generally  equal  to  butterflies.  Their  food  is  similar 
to  that  of  Iratterflies.— They  lav  great  numbers  of  eggs,  which  exhibit  varieties  of  form 
md  cdor  as^great  as  those  of  the  insects  themselves.  Their  caterpillars  are  more  widely 
Tarious  in  form  and  characters  than  those  of  the  butterflies;  differing  from  each  otherin 
the  number  of  their  legs,  and  in  boms,  protuberance^  caudal  appendages^  bolry  covering, 
fitc.  Some  are  social  both  in  the  larva  and  chrysalis  state,  Rirming,  on  their  entering 
Um  latter  state,  very  curious  nests.  The  chrysalis  of  a  moth  is  never  angular  nor  fur- 
nlahedwith  protuberances,  and  is  generally  enveloped  in  a  silken  cocoon,  pretty  close 
and  compact:  although  some  moth  cbrysalids  are  found  in  a  mere  space  filled  with 
threads  which  cross  each  other  in  various  directions.  Silk-worm  (q.v)  moths  are  among 
the  insects  most  useful  to  man;  but  moths  in  general  are  regarded  by  him  as  mjunous, 


the  IwTBB  of  many 


crops;  and  thelarvs  of  some  small  species  proving  very  destnictlTe  to  clothes,  books, 
etc.  The  largest  and  most  splendid  moths  inhabit  tropical  countries.  Some  of  tbemoat 
interesting  and  important  kinds  of  moth  are  noticed  in  separate  articles.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  popular  dislilce  of  motlis,  olwervatioD  of  their  faaluts  wid  ot  the  ricimesB  (MC  oolor 
of  many  of  them,  is  a  favorite  pursuit  of  naturalists. 

KOTHEB  CARET'S  CHICKEN,  a  name  familiarly  given  by  sailors  to  the  storm  petrtl 
and  other  small  oceanic  species  of  Petrel  (q.v.). — The  name  Mothbk  Camit'b  Goose,  is 
in  litce  manner,  given  to  the  great  black  petrel  or  gigantic  fulmar  (Proeettaria  giganUa] 
of  the  Pacitic  ocean;  a  bird  of  about  tliree  feet  In  entire  length,  with  Toy  long  wings, 
and  blackish  gray  plumage,  a  ravenoua  feeder  on  dead  whales  and  all  otiker  animal  gar- 
bage, and  which  also  kills  and  preys  upon  other  sea-birds. 

XOTHEH  OF  VEAXSt,  the  shells  of  the  large  bivalve  mollusfc  XOeaffrkia  margar&tfera, 
which  also  produces  the  precious  pearls.  See  Pbabl.  These  shells  are  collected  in  vait 
numberj  In  the  tropical  seas,  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  Manilla,  Culia,  Paoanu. 
and  the  South  Sea  islapda.  Those  from  Panama  are  small  and  thick,  and  are  luiown  in 
commerce  as  "  bullock  "  shells;  th(»e  from  31iuiilla  are  flnest  in  quality,  often  as  mucb 
as  a  foot  in  diameter,  round  and  flat.  There  are  two  varieties — the  white  or  ulver-lipped, 
and  the  black-lipp»j.  So  enormous  la  the  trade  in  these  shells,  that  the  imports  of  this 
country  aioiie  amount  to  8,000  tons  per  annum,  the  value  of  which  is  nearly  £100,006i 
Although  large  quantities  of  these  ^ells  are  consumed  in  inlaying  taacj  wood  work, 
papier-m&che,  and  in  making  knife-handles  and  other  small  omiunental  ol^BCts,  fat 
the  greater  portion  is  requlrM  t<a  making  buttons,  chiefly  in  Biimingfaam. 

XOTHEB  WATEB,  Mother  Lm   See  Lte. 

XOTESSWSLL,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  I^narkshire,  eleven  m.  from  Glasjgoir.  Its 
progress,  which  of  late  years  has  l)een  very  rapid,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  coal  mines  ia  Its 

neigliborUood.    Pop.  (1861)  2,625;  (1871)  9,94S. 

XOTBZBWELL,  WiLLrAU,  a  Scottish  poet  and  antiquaTT,  was  b.  In  Glasgow,  Ocl- 
18,  1797,  and  educated  chiefly  at  tlie  grammar-school  of  Paisley,  where,  in  his  fifteenth 
yeur,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  sTierlff-cIerk.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one.  he  was 
appointed  slieriA-clcrk  depute  of  the  county  of  Kenfrew.  In  the  following  year  be  pub- 
lished his  flrst  work,  the  ^rp^JSstf^rsiMftjn,  containing  biognqihlcal  notices  of  the 
poets  of  that  district,  from  the  l6tfa  to  the  19th  century.  This  work  was  but  the  prehids 
to  one  of  far  greater  importance — his  MtTiiatr^ty,  Anamtand  Modern,  which  appeared  at 
Glasgow  in  1827.  In  1828  he  commenced  the  Paitie^  MagaHm,  in  which  some  of  his 
finest  original  pieces  first  saw  the  light,  and  in  the  same  year  accepted  the  editorship  of 
tlie  Ptti«&y  Adver&ter,  a  conservative  jounial.  In  1830  he  became  editor  of  the  Oiatgoie 
Charier.  He  died  in  that  city,  Nov.  1,  1885,  at  the  early  age  of  88.  MotlierweU  displays 
in  his  best  moods  (but  only  then)  a  rich,  beautiful,  and  strong  Imag^ation,  great  wannth 
and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  &  thotough  knowledge  of  the  language  oia  poeL  Hif 
Jtanie  Moriaon  is  unsurpassed  for  the  mingled  pathos  and  picturesque  beauty  of  its 
reminiscences  of  boyish  love;  T/ic  Saioi'd-Ohant  of  Th^rttein  Maudi  ia  perhaps  the  most 
heroic  rune  in  the  English  tongue;  and  the  Utile  piece  beginning,  "My  held  is  like  to 
rend,  Willie,"  has  seldom  been  read  without  tears.  An  enlarged  edition  of  his  poetical 
remains,  with  a  memoir,  was  published  in  London  in  184& 

XOTHESVOST,  Leonurus  Cardiaca,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Labiatm,  found 
alwut  hedges  and  in  waste  places  in  Europe,  and  now  abnnduitly  naturalized  in  some 
parts  of  North  America.  Ii  is  not  very  common  In  Britain,  and  probnblv  has  been 
iniioduced.  It  is  perennial,  has  a  branched  stem  about  three  feet  high,  stalked  leaves, 
the  lower  ones  three-lobed,  and  crowded  whorls  at  leddish-whlte  flowers.  The  calyx  has 
Ave  pungent  spreading  teeth.  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  Is  shaggy  on  the  upper  side, 
the  lower  lip  trifid.  The  anthers  aro  sprinkled  with  fining  dots.  The  plant  was  for- 
merly in  much  use  as  a  domestic  pectoral  medicine,  but  is  now  comparatively  little 
employed.  It  has  a  strong,  but  not  agreeable  smell. — Other  species  of  the  same  genus  are 
found  in  Europe  and  the  n.  of  Asia. 

XOTIOIT,  Laws  of,  are  the  fundamental  principles  connectlngforce  and  motion  in  the 
physical  universe;  imd  are  obviously  to  he  derived  from  emeriment  alone,  since  intuitive 
reasoning  cannot  possibly  rive  us  any  information  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  be  a  law 
of  nature.  Thou^  these  i&wa  are  derived  from  experiment,  it  cannot  be  said  thiU  we 
have  any  very  direct  experimental  proofs  of  tlieir  truth— our  most  satisfactory  veriflco- 
tions  of  them  are  derived  from  the  exact  accordance  of  the  results  of  caleulation  with 
those  of  observation  in  Uie  case  of  such  gigantic  combinations  of  mutually  influencing 
bodies  as  that  of  the  solar  system;  and  it  is  t>y  such  proofs  that  they  must  be  considered 
to  have  been  flnally  established. 

They  seem  flrat  to  have  been  given  systematically  and  completely  by  Newton,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Prineipia;  but  the  first  two  were  known  to  Galileo,  and  some  of  the  many 
forms  of  a  part  of  the  third  were  known  to  Hooke,  Huyghens,  Wren,  and  others.  W  e 
■hall  give  Uiem  hers  in  order,  with  a  few  laief  onniuanta^  showing  tlieir  nteemitg  and 
tbalr  v«L 


flnt,  then,  we  naturally  inquii^  what  matter  would  do  if  left  to  itnlf ;  and,  1^  con- 
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sldering  cases  Id  which  less  and  lees  external  tone  is  applied  to  ft  body,  we  are  led  to 
the  statement  called  tiieJiT$t  lav>  of  motion: 

1.  Eeerjf  bodg  eontinvtg  in  its  ttate  qfre^  or  tjf  un^orm  foeUm  in  a  t^ratght  Une,  ewspt 
in  t»far  a»  it  may  be  empeUed  by  impremd  forces  to  change  that  ^aU, 

This  expresses  simply  the  irurtia  of  matter — l,e.,  a  body  cannot  alter  its  ttate  of  rest 
or  motion ;  for  any  such  alteration  extern^  force  \s  regnired.  Hence  the  defluitlon  of 
force  (q.v.),  as  that  which  changes  or  tends  to  change  a  body's  state  of  rest  or  motion. 

I^ow,  how  does  the  change  of  state  depend  on  the  force  which  produces  it?  l^is  is 
obviously  s  new  question,  to  be  resolvtKl  by  experiment;  and  the  answer  is  tiie  teeond 
law  qf  motion: 

3.  Change  of  moticmia  vToportioTUil  to  &€^atprmedfmre»,  and 
the  tb^^ht  arte  in  which  the  force  acta. 

Kewton's  silence  is  as  expr^sive  as  his  speech.  Nothing  is  here  said  about  the  pre- 
vious motion  of  the  body,  or  about  the  number  of  forces  which  maybe  at  worlc  simulta- 
neously. Hence,  a  force  produces  its  full  effect  in  the  form  of  change  of  motion,  whether 
it  act  singularly,  or  be  nssociated  with  others;  and  whatever,  moreover,  be  tlie  original 
motion  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied.  Hence,  there  is  no  such  thing  tis  equilibrium 
atforeee;  every  force  produces  motion — and  what  we  call  equilibrium  is  riot  the  balancing 
of  forcea,  but  the  balancing  of  their  ^jfhsCi.  Hence,  theabHudiQr of  attunptiugto  found 
the  science  of  statics  on  any  other  basis  than  is  to  be  derived  from  the  second  law  of 
inotioD;  which,  in  fact,  leads  us  at  once  (by  the  paralletogram  oftdodtiee,  which  is  a 
purely  gemnctrieal  conceptiou)  to  the  parc^Mogram  offorttt,  and  thence,  with  the  help 
of  the  third  law,  to  the  whole  subject  of  statics.  The  second  law  dao  supplies  tlie  means 
of  meosuring/orca  andffKwy  and  of  aolvingany  problem  wliaterercoDcemuig  the  motion 
of  om  particle. 

But  more  la  required  before  we  can  study  tin  motion  of  a  upltm  of  parUcles— as  a 
rigid  body,  or  a  liquid,  for  instance;  or  a  system  of  connected  bodies.  Here  there  are 
mntual  actions  and  reactions  of  the  nature  of  pressure  or  of  transference  tA  energy  (see 
FoRCB)  between  the  parts — and  these  are  regulated  by  the  third  lot?  of  motion: 

8.  To  every  motion  there  ia  alwayt  an  equal  and  contrary  reason:  or,  the  mutual 
action*  of  any  two  hodiet  are  alwaye  equai  and  i^niotitely  Erected  in  the  tame  atraight  tine. 

Thus,  the  mutual  pressure  between  two  bodies  has  equal,  but  cppoaite,  values  for  the 
two.  Tlie  tension  of  a  rope  Ls  the  same  throughout,  and  tends  as  much  to  pull  back  the 
horse  at  one  end  as  to  pulf/<?rtRird  tbecanal-boatatthe  other.  The  earth  exerts  as  much 
attnctlve  force  on  the  son  as  the  sun  exerts  on  the  earth— and  the  same  law  applies  to 
the  other  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  as  those  of  dectridty  and  mi^netism. 

But  Newton  ^oes  much  further  than  this;  he  shows,  in  fact,  that  action  and  reaction 
(subject  to  the  third  law)  may  consist  in  toorls  done  by  a  force,  instead  of  the  mere  force 
or  pressure  itself.  From  this  form  of  the  third  law  we  derive  at  once  Uie  principle  of 
virtual  velocities  (q.v.),  which  in  its  application  to  machines  is  familiar  as  "Wltatia 
gaitud  in  potter  i»  lost  in  speed."  But  we  also  derive  the  grand  principle  of  the  inde- 
structibility of  work  or  energy ;  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  mechanical  force»-* 
and  this  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grandest  discoveries  which  science  owes  to  New- 
ton. It  is  true  that  he  merely  mentiona  it,  and  then  abruptly  passes  to  another  subject;  yet 
we  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  vahie  of  this  single  remark.  Ezi>erimeDtcr9,  mainly  Davy 
and  Joule,  have  since  shown  that  all  the  physical  energies,  as  heat,  llriit,  electricity,  etc., 
are  sublect  in  their  transformations  to  the  third  law  of  motion,  and  thus  the  system  con- 
structca  by  Newton  for  ordinary  dynamical  purposes,  is  now  found  to  rule  the  most 
mysterious  of  the  affections  of  matter.  For  a  develt^ment  of  this,  see  our  article  on 
Force. 

XOnoir,  Abihal.  Motion  or  pnwresaion  is  that  function  by  which  an  animal  is 
able  to  transport  itself  from  place  to  place.  It  Is  enjoyed  exclusively  by  animals,  there 
being  nothing  strictly  analo^jrous  to  tt  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  organs  employed 
in  locomotion  arc  of  two  kinds,  the  passive  and  the  active;  the  former  Includmg  nil 
those  textures  which  form  the  skeleton,  and  by  which  Its  segments  are  united,  as  fibrous 
and  areolar  tissue,  synovia)  membrane,  cartilage,  flbro-ce^lage,  and  bone,  while  the 
latter  includes  the  muscles  with  the  nerves,  which  conv^  to  Uiem  the  mandates  of  the 
will. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  different  modes  of  progression  of  men  and  animal^  it 
may  be  expedient  to  say  a  few  words  on  atanding,  or  the  natural  attitude  of  an  animal. 
This  attitude  depends  upon  the  form  and  functions  of  the  limbs.  Most  of  the  terrestrial 
mammals  and  the  reptiles  (excepting  the  serpents),  both  of  which  use  four  feet  in  walk- 
ing, have  the  ijacklwne  (the  vertebral  column)  nearly  horizontal  (bein^  only  slightlv  con- 
cave downwards),  and  resting,  at  the  same  time,  both  on  the  fore  ana  hind  legs,  ^irds, 
whose  anterior  extremities  are  intended  for  flight,  stand  upon  the  posterior  limbs  only, 
althongfa  in  their  case,  too,  the  backbone  Is  eencrally  neaHy  horizontal  when  the  animal 
b  at  rest.  Man  done  stands  erect  with  bis  Head  supported  on  the  summit  of  the  nearly 
vertical  vertebral  column.  Borne  other  animals  (monkeys,  hares,  kimgaroos.  etc.)  can  rise 
more  or  less  erect,  but  in  their  case  the  attitude  is  obviously  not  ttie  natural  one. 

In  standing  it  is  requisite  that  the  limbs  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  center  of 
graviqr  may  fall  within  the  space  included  by  the  feet.  If  the  coita:  of  gravity  does 
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not  tall  within  this  spnce  the  animal  caaaot  stand,  but  muat  fall  to  ttiat  side  to  ^liidi 
the  center  of  gravity  inclines.  On  tUs  account  certain  aquatic  birds  (the  albatross,  for 
example),  which  have  their  feet  placed  very  far  bnclc,  cunnot  use  them  for  walking.  If 
an  animal  has  four  legs,  it  is  not  accessary  that  they  should  have  the  broad  boee,  which 
is  e^entiul  in  bipeds.  We  see  that  most  quadrupeds  have  comparatively  small  feet, 
while  birds  arc  furnished  with  long  toes,  whtcli,  when  spread  out,  form  large  Iwses  of 
support.  Moreover,  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  toes  arc  so  arranged  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  causes  them  to  contract  firmly,  and  hence  birds  are  cDablea  to  sleep  staniung  with- 
out aay  effort. 

Waiking  is  the  most  common  form  of  progression.  When  it  is  accomplislied  1^  two 
legs  only,  as  in  man,  the  body  is  Inclined  lorward,  canning  the  center  of  gravity  iif  that 
direction ;  and  wiiile  one  leg  supports  the  b<jdy  the  other  is  thrown  forward  to  prevent 
it  from  falliug,  and  to  sustain  it  m  turu.  Heucu,  walking  has  been  dulinc'd  to  be  a  con- 
tinual fulling  forwiurd,  interrupted  by  the  projoctiou  of  the  leg.  Those  writers  who  have 
especially  studied  the  theory  of  walking  (Borulli,  the  brotliers  Welier,  and  Bishop)  have 
divided  the  time  of  a  step  into  two  portious — i.e.,  tliat  in  which  one  leg  ouly  rests  on  the 
ground,  and  that  in  which  both  legs  rest  on  the  ground.  Tbe  period  m  which  Irath  feet 
ate  on  the  ground  Is  shorter  than  that  in  which  the  body  is  supiwrtcd  by  one  leg  only. 
During  the  Urae  the  body  is  supported  by  ouc  lev,  tbe  other  leg  bwings  from  behind  for- 
ward, without  the  active  iuterveution  of  its  iiiuscleti,  but  by  the  mere  force  of  gmvity— 
in  short,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  When  this  leg  is  ugain  placed  on  the  ground 
the  first  interval  ends,  and  tbe  otber — i.e.,  thai  in  which  tbe  body  is  supported  by  both 
legs — begins,  and,  of  couse,  termiiuites  wlUi  the  nUsing  of  the  other  leg.  The  time  that 
the  body  is  supported  by  both  legs  diminishes  as  the  velocity  increases,  and  vnnisbes 
as  tbe  walk  merges  into  a  run;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  attains  its  maximum  in 
extremely  slow  waltung,  when  it  is  found  by  experiment  to  amount  to  half  the  lime  in 
which  only  one  leg  supports  the  l>ody.  The  greatest  velocity  of  walking  is  attained 
when  the  time  of  a  step  is  equal  to  half  tlie  duration  of  the  motion  of  the  swingiug  leg, 
and  the  velocity  in  walking  of  any  given  person  depends  on  the  time  taken  in  making 
each  step,  and  on  the  length  of  the  steps;  and  both  ot  these  are,  egaiu,  dependent  on  the 
height  at  which  tlie  center  of  gravity  of  the  l>ody  or  the  heads  of  tlie  thigh-bones  are 
carried  above  the  ground;  for  as  tlie  height  of  the  latter  diminishes,  the  length  of  the 
step  Is  increased,  while  its  time  la  dinuuished,  and  Hee  terna.  The  best  walkers  ore 
incapable  of  acquiriog  a  speed  of  more  than  7  m.  an  hour;  and  even  this  speed  cannot 
bC'kept  up  for  any  length  of  Lime.  The  walking  of  quadrupeds  is  a  similar  process  to 
that  of  bipeds,  except  that  the  body  always  rests  on  at  least  two  less.  The  limits  are 
raised  in  a  determinate  order,  and  usually  in  such  a  manner  that  the  uind-lcg  of  one  side 
succeeds  the  fore-leg  of  the  opposite  side. 

Running  consists  of  the  same  succession  of  motions  as  walking;  but  these  motions 
arc  so  accelerated  that  there  is  a  period  between  two  steps  when  tlie  body  is  not  sup- 
ported on  either  leg;  and  this  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  paces. 
It  requires  afar  greater  expenditure  of  muscular  force  tban  walking,  and  cannot  be  long 
maintained  without  considerable  exhaustion.  Fi^B^rate  runners  can  nccomplish  a  mile 
in  a  few  seconds  under  four  minutes  and  a  half,  and  10  m.  in  nn  hour.  (Levett  in  a 
match  with  Frost,  which  came  off  on  Har.  23,  1853,  at  Copeabagen  Fields,  ran  10  m. 
250  yds.  in  63'  53',  and  Dccrfoot  rsn  11  m.  740  yds.  at  Brompton  iii  an  hour).  In  quad- 
rupeds there  are  various  paces  besides  walking,  which  are  known  as  trotting,  cantering, 
and  galloping;  and  as  every  one  Is  familiar  with  the  ordinary  paces  of  the  horse,  wc  shall 
take  that  animal  as  our  Uliutratlon.  In  trotting,  tlio  horse  moves  its  legs  In  pairs  diago- 
nally. Thus,  if  tlie  left  fore  and  right  hind-leg  be  raised,  and  advanced  first,  the  right 
fore  and  left  hind-le^  will  be  raised  the  instant  the  others  reach  tbe  ground.  In  fact,  in 
trotting,  the  first  pair  are  actually  raised  before  the  other  legs  reach  (he  ground,  so  that 
there  is  a  minute  interval  when  all  four  legs  are  raised  above  the  ^ound  at  the  Fame 
time.  The  velocity  acquired  by  moving  tbe  legs  in  pairs  (as  in  running),  instead  of  con- 
secutively (as  in  walking),  depends  upon  tlie  circumstance  that  in  trotting  each  leg  rests 
on  the  ground  during  a  sliort  time  and  swings  during  a  long  time,  while  in  walking  the 
swing  occupies  a  short  period,  and  tlie  rest  a  coraparativtily  long  one.  In  eanteiHng,  the 
animal,  after  advandng  the  two  fore-lcjps  one  after  the  other,  brings  forward  tbe  two 
hind-legs  simultaneous^;  and  when  this  movement  is  greatly  uiged,  the  fore-legs  are 
miaed  together,  as  well  as  the  hind-legs,  and  the  pace  tlien  becomes  the  gallop. 

In  leaping,  the  hotse  raises  the  fore-legs  from  tlie  ground,  nnd  propels  the  body 
upward  nnd  forward  by  the  hind  legs  alone.  This  act  in  the  horse  is,  however,  mainly 
the  result  of  education,  aod  those  animals  that  leap  or  spring  upon  their  prey  (as  tlio 
members  of  the  cat  tribe)  crouch  before  leaping,  in  order  to  throw  the  body  forward  wfth 
the  greatest  possible  force,  first  bending  all  the  limbs,  and  then  suddenly  extending 
tthem.  As  the  hind  legs  are,  however,  the  essential  agents  in  leaping,  wo  observe  that  in 
those  animals  whose  natural  mode  of  progression  is  leaping — as  frogs,  bares,  kangaroos, 
etc — the  hind  legs  are  much  longer,  and  more  muscular  than  tlie  fore-legs.  Leaping  is 
a  common  mode  of  progression  in  manj'  sliort-legged  birds  (lilackbirds.  thrushes,  nnclies, 
spsrrows,  etc.),  in  which  the  step  would  l>e  extremely  short  if  performed  by  moving  the 
legs  alternately.  There  is  also  n  large  number  of  insects,  such  as  grasshoppers,  fieas,  etc.. 
whose  ordlDary  mode  of  prognsidon  is  bgr  leaps;  and  It  Is  in  this  class  of  animals  that 
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the  leapine  power  is  developed  to  its  greatest  extent.  The  common  fie&,  for  example, 
cau  lei^  200  times  its  own  lenstli.  While  fleas,  loaasts,  and  ^rasahopperB  lea^  by  means 
of  thieir  loux  and  strong  bind  ^ss,  cUier  inaevts,  as  the  podurida,  or  gpriog-tuils,  possess 
a  forked  tail,  which  tlier  bend  beneath  the  lx>dy,.aQd  which,  wlieo  suddenly  extended, 
propels  them  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Olimiiing,  is  merely  walking  on  an  inclined  or  vertical  surface.    It  is  usually  acconi> 

Elished  by  means  of  sharp  nails  or  claws,  as  io  the  cat-tribe,  the  lizards,  etc.  In  many 
irds,  as  the  woodpeckers,  parrots,  etc.,  tlie  toes  are  arranged  in  two  divisions,  so  as  to 
grasp  branches  in  the  manner  of  a  liand.  Bunrs  imd  slothn  use  their  arms  for  cUmbiag. 
while  monkeys  use  their  bands,  and  in  some  cases  their  tails.  It  is  only  in  a  veryfew 
cases,  as  in  the  sloth,  that  this  is  the  ordiuaiy  method  of  progression. 

-  The  act  of  ii^  the  bird  is  accomplished  by  the  slmnltaneous  action  of  the  two 
anterior  Hmbs,  the  wings,  much  as  leaping  is  by  tliat  of  the  two  posterior  limbs.  Sec 
Ft-TiNe:  BntOB.  Hanrattempts  have  tieen  made  to  esUmate  the  velocity  at  which  dlf. 
fcrent  birds  can  fly.  Whether,  as  has  been  stated,  the  eider-duck  can  fly  90,  and  tlie 
iMWk  150  m.  in  an  hour,  is  very  questionable;  but  it  has  buen  ascettalned,  that  carrier- 
pigeons  can  accomplish  from  So  to  43  m.  ia  that  time. 

The  bats  are  the  only  mammals  which  possess  a  true  power  of  flight.  For  a  descrip- 
tion nf  tbetr  oi«ns  and* mode  of  fll^t,  we  must  refer  to  the  artlde  Bat,  where  will  also 
be  found  a  ootioe  of  the  false  claims  of  some  other  roammal^  as  the  so-called  flvitif;- 
sqnirrel,  to  the  possession  of  true  flight.  Similarly,  the  actions  of  the  flying  lizard  and 
(W  the  flying-fl^  are  not  true  flight.  Id  no  class  of  animals  is  the  mechanism  of  flight 
so  perfect  as  in  Insects.  The  dn^!;on-fiy,  for  example,  can  outstrip  the  swullovv ;  and  can 
do  more  in  the  air  than  any  bird,  as  it  can  fly  liackwards  and  sidelong,  to  right  or  left, 
ns  well  as  forward  without  tuming.  The  wings  of  insects,  of  which  there  may  l>e  either 
one  or  two  pair,  are  analagous  (as  instruments  of  motion)  to  tlie  feathered  wings  of  binls. 
but  «re  regivded  as  homologous  to  (or  in  tljeir  essential  nature)  brancliiA  or  respiratory 
organs.  For  details  legardiug  the  inedianlam  employed  is  toeir  aCriid  progression  Igr 
ioaeDts,  see  Ikbbctb. 

Swimming  is  the  mode  of  progresfdon  employed  by  most  aquatic  animals.  It  mainly 
differs  from  flying  in  this  respect,  that  water  being  much  more  dense  than  air,  and  tlie 
body  of  the  animal  l)eing  nearly  of  the  same  weignt  as  the  water  it  displaces,  very  litilc 
effort  is  required  to  keep  the  animal  from  sinking,  and  hence  almost  the  wholu  of  ilic 
muscular  force  caii  Ik  employed  in  progression.  Id  fishes,  the  locomotive  orguns  cousist 
of  tlie  flos  and  tail,  the  latter  being  the  great  propelling  organ.  The  swlmmrug  of  a  fisli 
Ii!i8  been  correctly  compared  to  the  motion  of  a  boat  propelled  by  a  single  oar  or  scull  at 
tlie  stcrcL  In  the  same  manner  as  a  succession  of  strokes  alternately  right  and  left  pro- 
pels tlie  boat  straight  forward,  so  tlie  flsb  advances  by  striking  alternntely  right  and  left 
witli  its  tall.  The  caudal  fin,  in  which  the  tail  ends,  Is  Tertical  in  flahes,  nnd  is  iisiiaiiy 
oonsidcrably  forked,  when  there  is  great  speed.  The  ventral  fins  are  for  the  purpose^  nf 
lioepiDg  the  fish  In  its  proper  poidtion,  with  the  back  upwards,  as  is  shown  liy  h  \>  e  I- 
kuown  experiment  of  Borelli,  who.  after  cutting  off  these  fins,  restored  tlie  Uvins  fifXi  to 
tlie  water,  when  it  rolled  from  side  to  side  like  a  drunken  man.  The  air-bladder  wiih 
which  many  fishes  are  provided,  and  which  they  can  distend  nnd  contract  at  pleasure, 
fiictlitntes  their  swimmmg  by  enabling  them  to  modify  their  specific  gravity.  Most  ter- 
rcstiat  mammals,  excepting  man,  swim  at  once  the  first  time  they  find  themselves  in  clcep 
water.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  their  limbs  move  in  water  precisely  as  they  dn  on  lunil, 
and  no  new  action  either  as  regards  direction  or  order  is  required,  as  Is  the  rnse  with 
man.  to  enable  them  to  swim.  Those  wiiich  frequent  the  water,  as  scsIh.  otters,  aiul 
beavers,  have  webbed  feet  like  ducks  and  other  palmiped  birds,  the  toes  being  united  by 
tnembtanes,  which,  when  expanded,  act  as  paddles,  A  laige  numlwr  of  liiveriebratn 
animals  move  chiefly  by  swimming.  Thus  lolisters  move  bv  means  of  a  vertical  motion 
of  Die  tail,  and  many  of  the  crabs  by  means  of  their  postci^or  legs,  which  are  ftuhtoned 
like  oars.  Many  insects  swim  with  their  legs,  which  are  fringed  with  baii-s  to  give  atldl- 
tional  surface.  The  cuttle-fish  uses  its  long  arms  as  oars,  and  darts  thrnu]^h  the  water 
with  extreme  rapidity;  while  other  molluska  erect  eail-Iike  organs,  hy  which  Ihey  are 
pmpciled  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  Swiuhing,  as  a  gymnastic  excrciee,  is 
described  in  a  separate  article. 

'Notices  of  the  more  special  modes  of  progression  will  be  found  imder  a  variety  of 
heads.    See  Cbustacka,  Serpemts,  Worms, 

KOTXOk,  in  Plants.   See  Ibritabilitt  and  Spore. 

MOTIONS,  a  name  given  to  certain  dramatic  exhibitions,  lllustraUng  scriptural  nar- 
rative, which  prevf^led  in  England  in  the  15th  c  and  later.  The  characters  were  repre- 
sented by  wooiden  puppets,  while  the  dialogue  was  spoken  behind  the  scenes. 

MOZITK,  or  Monro,  In  a  musical  composition,  means  the  principal  subject  on  which 
the  movement  is  constructed,  and  which,  during  the  mnvemcnt,  is  constantly  appearing 
in  Q&e  or  other  of  the  piirts,  either  complete  or  modified.  In  elabwate  and  long  com- 
positions there  are  also  secondary  motives. 

■OTLSY,  John  Lothrop,  li..d.,  d.c.l.,  etc.,  American  historian,  was  b.  at  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  April  15, 1614  After  graduating  at  Harvard  university,  he  spent  a  year 
at  Oottingen,  another  at  Berlin,  ana  traveled  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  soutbera 
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}i>irope.  RL-tumlng  to  America,  he  studied  law,  and  was  fldmlttod  to  the  har  In  18S?; 
Imt  prefcirin^  literature,  he  wrote  n  liistorie:|l  Tx>mRDce,  entitled  Morton'$  Hope  (1^)), 
which  bnd  little  success.  lu  1840  he  received  the  hppoiDlment  of  Recretary  of  legHtion 
to  tlie  American  embansy  to  Russia.  Imt  soon  reslgaed,  and  in  1849  pubtii-hed  auotlier  ' 
unsucceHsful  novel,  entitled  Merry  Mount,  a  Rumanee  of  the  Mituachunettt  (Mm^.  He 
attracted  attentiou,  however,  by  some  valuable  bUtoiical  euara  for  Americaii  reviews, 
among  which  nuiy  be  meetioued  one  on  De  Tocqueville'a  Ikmoeraey  in  AmeriM.  and 
another  oil  "  Peter  the  Great;"  nnd  having  pinnncd  a  history  of  Hollrtod,  he  proceeded 
to  Europe  for  materiale,  and  after  five  years' liibor,  published  in  18S9  Tlu  Bite  ofOt* 
JJ'iteh  HepubUe.  In  i860  appeared  a  coatinuation  of  il:  The  IRtiary  ef  the  United  N^h^- 
btfuUfrom  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  8ynod  tf  Bort.  Mot4^  wm  appointed 
ID  1861  U.  S.  minister  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  a  post  from  which  be  was  recaUea  ni  1867. 
Ill  1860  he  WH»  sent  as  minister  t»  tlie  court  of  8t.  Jamea,  but  was  recalled  tbc  foUowlnff 
year.  In  1674  he  pnUisbed  The  Life  anA  Jteafk  efjahn  ^  BarHMetdt,  AOeaeate  ef  h£ 
itutd;  vith  a  View  of  the  Piimarg  Qiueea  and  Movemente  c/ tt«  Tkh^  J«m  War&ToltX 
He  died  May  S».  1877. 

HOTMOT.   Bee  Mohotida. 

■OTSZL',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  {Hnvince  of  Oituada,  and  85  m.  a.  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  in  a  productive  district  8  m.  from  the  sea,  AgiiculUira  and  flailing  are  the 
principal  employments  of  tlie  inhubitaata.   INip.  14,000. 

MOTT,  Obhbhov,  b.  N.  J.,  1828;  Rerved  through  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  1861 
raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers  from  his  native  stiite.  He  look  part  in  McCleUan'a  pen- 
htsula  capipaign,  was  wounded  nt  the  second  buttle  of  Bull  Run,  and  again  at  Cban- 
cellorsville,  wTiei-ehe  commanded  Uu  2nil  N.  J.  brigade.  He  was  at  Cmty^urg.  and 
the  next  year  was  brevetted  inaj.gen.  In  the  la<9t  c:unpBign  against  RiclunDRd,  he  was 
in  command  of  the  2nd  division  ot  tl.e  4lh  cordis.    He  was  made  full  muj.geiL  in  186S. 

MOTT,  LucKETiA,  1798-1880;  b.  Ksim.;  married  James  Mott  in  1811.  Sbe  tangbt 
school  in  Philadelphia  lu  181T,  and  the  next  y<>ar  became  a  pieachor  in  tlie  socie^'of 
Friends.  She  mnde  a  tonr  through  New  England  and  the  midille  states,  preacbinr,  and 
itenouncing  slavery  and  intemperance.  She  liiMped  organize  the  American  anti-ataveiy 
xncicty  in  1888,  was  a  delegate  to  the  "world's  anti-siavety  convention"  at  Loudon  in 
1840,  and  participated  in  the  first  womuu's  rlglits  convention  In  1648.  For  the  rest  of 
her  life  she  continued  her  advocacy  of  wonittu-siiffnige  and  her  opposition  >to  slavery. 
After  the  division  in  the  sodety  of  Friends  in  1837.  she  sided  with  the  Hicksitea. 

MOTT,  YiiiESTtHE.  Lt.D„.  1785-186i5:  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  in  medidne  at  Columbia 
college  in  1806.  and  afterwards  studied  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  wea  appointeil 
professor  of  surgery  in  Columbia  college  in  1809.  wliich  place  he  filled  till  the  medical 
itepartmeot  of  tli^t  institptinn  was  united  with  the  college  of  physicians  and  Burgeons  in 
1813.  and  for  18  years  afterwards.  He  tlien.  in  1838.  with  Dra.  floaack,  Francis,  Mitch- 
111,  and  otiiers,  fouuded  the  Rutgers  medical  college,  which,  owing  to  dlfficuIUea  in 
regard  to  its  cliarter  was  disorganized  four  years  afterwards.  He  was  for  several  years 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  the  universitj^  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Molt  was  celebrated  as  a  skillful  operator  in  all  brandies  of  operative  surgery,  but  more 
particulariy  for  the  ligature  of  nrtericB,  in  wliicli  his  experience  and  sucrasa  was  greater 
tlian  tliat  of  any  other  (see  Lioatuke).  He  intmduced  an  operation  for  Immobility 
the  lower  jaw,  and  in  1^1  performed  the  first  operation  for  oateo-sarcoma  of  that  mem- 
ber. He  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy  165  times,  and  amputated  more  than 
1000  limits.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  said  of  him  that  he  had  performed  more  of  the  ffrfnt 
operations  than  any  man.  living  or  dead.  Me  visited  Europe  in  1836,  and  traveled  in 
England,  on  the  continent  and  m  the  east,  publishing  an  account  of  his  tnivels  in  1842. 
He  was  not  a  voluminous  writer,  the  .scalpel  bi'lnir  more  congenial  to  his  iiand  tban  llie 
pen.  He,  however,  found  time  to  translate  Vclpuiiu's  Operative  Surgery  (4  vols.  8  to.) 
and  to  furnish  aeveral  papers  or  the  notes  of  tliem  for  the  transactions  of  tlie  New  York 
ac(,demy  of  medicine.   His  cUniques  were  reported  by  Samuel  W.  Francis  in  1860. 

MOTTE,  Rebecca  (Brewton.)  1740-1815:  li.  Souili  Carolina;  married  Jacob  Mmte. 
a  planter.  At  the  time  of  tlie  revolution  »tlic  whs  n  widow,  and  resided  in  a  house  on  the 
Cimgaree  river,  which  was  taken  as  a  giin  ison  by  British  soldiezs.  Through  her  aid  tin- 
house  was  set  on  fire,  and  ail  the  garrison  capturi'd  by  Marlon  and  Lee.  Her  Inognidiy 
may  be  found  in  Mrs.  Ellet'a  Women  ef  the  Bevtd'ition. 

MOTTE  (or  MOTHE)  CADILLAC.  Bieur  Antoinx  db  u.   See  Caihluc. 

MOTTEVILLE.  Franijoibe  Bebtaut  dr.  Dnme  Langlois  de.  1621-89;  b.  France;  ' 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  tlie  couri  and  the  lady's  mnid  of  Anne  of  Austria,  wbnnt 
she  succeeded.  At  the  af^e  of  18  she  was  mnde  to  marry  de  Motteville,  who  was  80. 
and  died  at  82.  After  Ins  death  she  seemed  never  to  liave  a  desire  for  marriage. 
Brought  up  at  court  when  Richelieu  was  its  c-ntnd  fifnire.  forced  to  leave  it  with  Anne 
of  Austria,  when  the  latter  was  banished  from  il  by  ihnt  minister,  reluming  at  hin 
death:  during  all  the  years  of  her  life  devoted  to  her  patroness,  and  to  lief  memory  after 
death  she  seems  in  the  midst  of  a  court  where  pnsaions  and  intrigues  were  nearly  nni- 
versal,  to  have  kept  hei-self  free  from  all.  For  thin  reason  the  journal  of  daily  events 
Which  she  kept  during  much  of  her  life,  written  with  the  straightforward slmiuldly  of 
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A.  mrdltative  character  which  made  thoce  quiet  obscrTations  her  pastime,  has  t>cconie 
ouu  i)F  llie  most  vulunbiti  Boiirccs  of  inforniiilioD  concerniag  the  characteristicB  uf  tbe 
t:t>url  people  of  her  time.  It  was  published  iu  1723  uotier  the  title  of  Minwiren  pour 
aerrair  a  Ciuatoire  d'Auite  d'Aatn'e^te. 

KOX'TO,  in  hemldry,  a  word  or  sliort  sentence  which  forma  an  accompaDiinent  to  a- 
coai-uf-tu  uis.  crest,  i>r  houi^eLtuid  budge.  Mottoes  were  ortghiuDy  attdchea  to  the  hidgt 
-wlieti  tue  fxmily  lui«l  one.  or  to  the  crcM  wliere  then  was  no  badge.  Iti  Uter  henildiy, 
tlie  piHctice  is  to  pkce  the  motto  id  nn  escnil  eltlier  over  the  crest  or  below  tlie  dileld. 
A.  m<iiio  in  sometiuieti  a  religious  or  moral  sfuiiment,  as  "Ganlez  la,  foi,"  "Humsni- 
lute;"  it  in  uoi  unfrequuntly  a  heroic  exclamatiou  or  war-ciy,  "Courage  sans  peur," 
"Forward."  In  a  great  many  caHtfJi  it  beare  rcffrtDce  to  the  crest,  badge,  or  some 
bearing  of  the  escutcheon;  thus,  Stuart,  earl  of  Moray,  has  fur  creet  a  peucan  wound- 
iug  heraelt'.  and  for  moUo,  "Salus  per  Ohristum  liedcmptpifm;"  and  not  a  few  moltoes 
Bjpe  punning  allu^us  to  the  famdy  name— as  Scudiunore.  "8cuto  amoris  Divini;" 
Veriioo.  *'\cr  Don  semper  viret;"  *■  Fare,  fac."  for  Fairfax;  and  "Time  Deum,  cole 
regum."  for  Coleridge.  Two  mottoes  are  sometimes  used  hy  tbe  same  family — one 
aliove  tlie  crest,  the  other  below  the  shield.  The  motto,  "Dieu  et  moD  Droit,"  which 
accompaDieii  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Briiain,  Is  supposed  to  have  becD  a  war-cry,  uud 
waa  utted  in  EDgUod  ^  least  as  early  iia  tJie  lime  of  Henry  VL  Ita  origin  has  been 
a&4igD«d  to  a  8«yuig  of  Kidurd  L,  "Not  we,  but  God  and  our  right  have  vauouiished 
Fruiicc" 

KOVFFIiON,  or  MnsMON,  Ovis  or  eaprovu  mutimon,  the  wild-sheep  of  Corsica,  Sar- 
dinia. (>pruH,  Greece,  etc.  It  is  about  Uie  size  of  a  small  fallow-deer,  rorered  with 
hair  ana  not  with  wo<^,  except  that  hair  of  a  somewhat  woolly  character  anpeara  in 
-winter.  Tlie  upper  parts  are  brownish,  the  under  parts  whitisli;  the  hair  of  the  neck 
is  long;  tbe  tail  is  very  short.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  very  large,  approaching  to 
tboee  of  tbe  argali.  The  moufflo'h  lives  cblefly  in  the  higher  parts  oz  mountalnoua 
regions,  and  is  not  easily  approached  l>y  the  imntcr. 

XOVLD,  or  MoiTLDiNEeB,  the  common  nnme  of  many  minute  fungi  which  malte  their 
appeiintnce,  often  In  crowded  mnlthndcB,  on  animMl  and  vegetable  substances,  eillier  in 
a  decaying  or  in  a  living  hut  morbid  slate.  To  tbe  nnkcd  eye  they  often  sorm  like  patches 
or  moBsea  of  fine  cobweli,  and  are  discovered  by  tlie  microscoiie  to  consist  of  threads 
more  or  leas  distinctly  jointed,  eomellmes  bmnclied..  Some  specif  a  of  nurid  occur  on 
many  different  substances;  other  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Kuhstnncca  of  pailicular  kinds, 
aa  decaying  pears,  decaying  gourds,  etc.  Borne  of  the  moulds  hc-lnng  to  the  sulrarder  of 
fungi  called  phyaomyeete».  See  FrNOi.  One  of  these  is  the  Couhon  Mould  (mucor 
mueedii).  so  plentifully  found  on  fruit,  paste,  preserves,  etc.,  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay, 
the  pn)gre8S  of  which  it  bHStens.  It  cont^luttt  of  cobwcl>-Ukc  mnsscs  of  threads,  from 
which  nee  many  short  stems,  each  lieariug  at  the  top  a  numdish  membraLOus  blackish 
spore-case. — A  nearly  allied,  and  al^o  very  commup  speriLB,  is  anenphora  mveedo,  which 
forms  a'^bluish  mould  on  bread.  From  a  spreading  cobweb-like  oed  rise  long  slender 
brancbes,  tennlDaled  l>.v  wore-case»«,  of  whicli  the  vesicle  collapses  into  the  form  of  a 
little  p^tua. — An  interesting  species  of  mould,  remarkable  for  Its  luxuriance  and 
beautjr  of  colors — at  first  white,  then  yellow,  with  orauge  f^pore-cascs,  then  ehhiing  green 
or  olive,  and  with  threads  often  several  inches  long— grows  on  fatty  substances. — Other 
species  of  mould  are  ranked  among  kyphomj/eetes,  a  suborder  of  fun^,  having  a  floccoi^u 
tludluB  and  naked  spores.  One  of  these  is  the  Bli:b  Moud  {ngperffiUm  glavcxm),  wliich 
imparts  to  cheese  a  flavor  so  agreeable  to  epicures,  and  pcrli«ps  marks  it  as  in  a  con- 
dition moBt  suitable  for  promoting  the  iligestiou  of  other  tiliments,  of  which  epl(»ircs 
eat  too  much.  Advantage  U  often  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  small  portion  of  cheese 
affected  with  mould  will  speedily  infect  sound  cheese  into  which  it  may  be  introduced. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the  propagation  of  these  fungi  is  ever  desired  and 
Bouglit  after  by  man. — Snow  Moold  Qaiurni  viwUn)  is  found  on  grasses,  and  especially 
on  barley  nml  lye  beneath  snow,  often  destroying  whole  crops.  It  appears  In  white 
palchoa  of  a  foot  or  more  In  diameter,  which  tiu^ly  become  red  as  if  dusted  with  red 
powder. 

Even  living  animals  are  liable  to  be  injured  hy  fungi  of  this  kind.  Silk-wormB  are 
killed  in  great  numbers  by  one  called  Muscardikb  (q.v.),  or  Silk- worm  Rot.  Such 
fungi  are  sometimes  developed  on  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  internal  cavities  of  verte- 
'  brated  animals;  and  on  the  bodies  of  invertebrut<!  nnimnls,  as  the  common  house-fly, 
which,  in  the  end  of  autumn,  wlien  it  becomes  Iiinguid,  often  dies  from  this  cause. 
Even  Btrongly-sccnied  sulwlancc!",  if  moist,  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mould  of  one 
kind  or  other;  nor  am  strong  poisons,  either  Animal  or  vegetable,  a  sufficient  safeguard. 
Atevphora  mve-fdo,  Ffrlntrs  up  readily  in  paste  full  of  corrosive  sublimate;  aud  the  myce- 
lium of  mnuldt  fs  'oiind  in  strong  arsenical  solnlionfl.  The  only  sura  preventive  of 
mould  is  dryness.  Many  of  the  moulds  vegetate  Is  liquids,  hut  do  not  attain  their  per- 
fect development,  only  appearing  as  fllnmentous  and  noccnlent  mycelia.  The  vinegar 
^nt  (q.T.)  Is  nn  instance  of  this  kind. 

Mild  ewB  and  moulds  are  very  ncnrly  allied. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  fung'i  are  produced  is  marvelous.  "  In  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, a  plant  will  pass  through  every  stage  of  growth  to  perfect  maturation  of  its 
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seeds  iu  less  titan  two  dajs,  tbe  Ihrcftds  vhicli  nutaln  the  ilpe  ^Kmiiu^a  being  ao  long, 
and  yet  so  delicate,  as  to  make  it  a  marvel  that  tbey  can  remain  erecL  —i,Berkdeif.) 

KOITLD,  tbe  model  or  pattern  from  which  workmen  execute  mouldings,  onuuncots, 
etc.   Also,  the  shape  or  bed  in  which  metal  and  other  castings  are  made. 

MOULD,  Jacob  Wret,  b.  Enrrland,  1825;  educated  in  Cork,  Ireland,  for  matricui*' 
tion  at  King's  college,  Ix)ndon,  which  he  entered  in  1899,  graduatln:;  with  liooore  ia 
1843.  He  was  then  articled  to  the  celebrated  architect,  Owen  Jones,  and  executed  with 
his  own  baada,  from  casts  or  from  Mr.  Jones's  akelches,  illustrations  of  the  seormd  tc^ 
ume  of  lite  Alhan^ra.  Bbon  after  be  produced  illuminated  illnstintionfl  for  Ontf't 
Siegy,  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Ow«i  Jones's  Orammar 
Ornament.  Iu  18^  be  became  associated  with  Lewis  Vuliamy  a  London  nichitcf^t,  and 
durioj^tlie  illness  of  his  patron  designed  and  erected  the  beautiful  raauii^ion  ai  Bumliope 
Gate,  Hyde  Park,  London,  on  the  site  of  the  marquis  of  Hereford's  Gaunt  Houag.  After 
its  completion,  he  wus  aKain  associated  with  Owen  Jones  in  tbe  constnictioa  and  dw> 
ration  of  the  Moresque-'nirkisb  divan  at  Buektn^am  palace,  and  in  the  deconrtiou  of 
the  exhibition  building  of  1851.  A  few  years  bter  he  came  to  tbe  United  mmtcsand 
ytas  eneaged  by  Moses  H.  Orinnell  to  design  and  superintend  the  erection  of  All  Sonis 
(Unitanan)cburch.  on  4th  arenue,  New  York  city;  a  building  which,  by  its  departure 
from  previous  models  in  that  city,  excited  lively  attention  and  oritichfm.  In  1857  be 
was  appointed  assistant  on  the  architectural  staff  of  the  Central  Park  commissioDen. 
associated  with  Calvert  Vaux,  tbe  chief  architect.  From  that  time  until  187<  Moulil, 
as  assistant  architect,  designed  the  details  of  tbe  bridges,  terraces  and  aivliitcctunil 
structures  in  the  Central  park.  In  1870  Mould  was  mode  a>'chitect-)n-cbief  of  the 
department  of  puUlc  pai^s,  and  retained  that  place  until  1874,  when  he  was  removi-0 
by  a  chan^  of  commissioners.  Tbe  same  year  he  was  invited  to  Lima,  Peru,  to 
execute  ar^tectural  work  for  Henry  Melgga.  and  4as  tbt»%  working  out  bis  designs 
when  the  death  of  Meiggs,  in  1877,  and  the  war  with  Chili  soon  after,  neceasltated liii 
return  to  New  York  In  1870.  He  has  recently  <1880)  been  appointed  by  the  park  oommi.'- 
sioners  of  New  York  city,  to  design  tbe  architectural  features  of  tbe  new  Moroiagside 

MOULDING.   See  Foxmomo,  ante. 

]fOmJ)IirOS,  the  curved  and  plane  surfaces  used  as  ornaments  in  cornices.  panrK 
arches,  etc.,  and  in  all  enriched  apertures  in  buildings.  In  classic  architecture  tli:' 
mouldings  are  few  in  oumber,  and  definitely  fixed  in  their  forms.  There  are  eit^ht  kinds 
of  these  regular  mouldings,  viz,  the  Cyma,  the  Ovolo  for  Echinus),  tbe  Talon,  tiic 
Cavetto.  the  Torus,  tii^  Astragal,  tbe  Scotia,  and  the  Fillet  (a. v.);  and  each  of  ibcse 
mouldings  has  its  proper  place  assigned  to  it  in  each  order.  Bee  Colvhh.  Ia  Qotliic 
arcliit«:ture,  and  all  other  styles,  the  mouldings  are  not  reduced  to  a  system  as  in  tbe 
Greek  and  Roman  styles,  but.  may  be  used  in  every  variety  of  form  at  the  plaaaure  of 
tbe  artist.  Certain  forms  generally  prevail  at  one  period  in  any  style.  Thus,  in  Oothic 
architecture,  the  date  of  a  building  may  in  many  instances  be  determined  by  the  form  of 
tbe  moulding.  The  Norman  mouldmgs  were  very  simple  in  outline,  and  very  fre- 
quently enriclicd  with  the  zigzag  and  billet  ornaments. 

In  the  early  English  style,  tbe  mouldinn  are  also  simple  In  outline,  and  are  oBually 
arranged  in  rectangular  divisions,  snd  cot^st  of  alternate  rounds  and  hollows.  Id  late 
examples  of  this  style,  the  fillet  was  introduced  and  led  to  the  more  daborate  fbtiD  of 
mouldings  during  the  decorated  period. 

The  mouldings  of  the  perpendicular  style  are  generally  flatter  and  thinner  than  tbe 
preceding,  and  have  large  hollows  separated  by  narrow  fillets,  which  produce  a  meagir 
effect. 

Each  of  these  styles  has  its  peculiar  ornaments  and  style  of  follsee;  and  when  tbcsc 
are  used  along  with  the  mouldings,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determinuig  tim  apptDZimate 
date  of  a  building. 

KOTTLnra,  a  L  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  AlHer,  on  tbe  right  hank  of 
tbe  river  AUier.  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  18  arches.  Ilea  S18  m. 

railway,  9.e.  of  Paris,  and  95  m.  n.w.  of  Lyons.  MoutTos  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
Bourbonnais.  It  is  a  clean,  weli-built  town,  with  pretty  promenades.  The  principti) 
buildings  arc  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (for  the  enlargement  of  which  the  sum  of  one 
and  a  half  million  francs  was  granted  in  1852),  the  museum,  the  theater,  the  public  libranr 
containing  20,000  vols.,  the  new  town>house.  tlie  palace  of  Justice,  and  the  college.  O'f 
tlie  old  casUe,  built  bv  tbe  due  de  Bourbon  in  1580,  only  a  square  tower  remfun'a,  which 
is  used  as  a  prison.  HouUns  carries  on  trade  In  coal,  wood,  iron,  grain,  wine,  oil,  and 
cattle.   Pop.  '76.  81.122. 

KOVLXXH',  a  t.  in  the  jnovince  of  Tenasserim,  British  Burmah,  utuated  on  tbe 
Itulf  of  Martaban,  in  tbe  e.  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  hioction  of  tlie  rivers  Salweea. 
Oyne,  and  Attaran,  in  16°  29'  n.  lat..  and  97"  ^'e.  long.  Moulmein,  one  of  tbe  bealthicf^ 
stations  in  India,  is  a  prettv  specimen  of  an  eastern  town.'  It  is  divided  into  five  di^ 
trlcts,  each  of  which  is  unuer  a  goung  or  native  head  of  police.  Tbe  streets  are,  for  llie 
most  part,  shaded  with  trees,  principally  of  tbe  acacia  tnbe,  and  the  gloasy  jack  is  often 
■een  half  covering  a  native  house,  its  great  fruit,  as  lai:ge  as  a  child's  head,  ripniliig  in 
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the  sun.  The  principal  Etrcct,  about  8  m.  in  kngth,  runs  due  n.  ind  a.,  and  paraUd 
villi  the  river  SuIwcCQ.  Tlie  native  liousva  are  coustructed  iu  the  usual  Burman  Btyle 
of  btiiuboo,  aud  a  tbatch  made  of  tlie  leaf  of  the  wuter-palm.  All  are  raitit^d  on  piles, 
accurdiiig  to  tlie  uuivcnuil  custom  of  the  couutiy.  Heu  walk  about  witli  the  grwn 
paper  chtittah,  or  Chinese  umbrella,  used  throughout  the  provinces;  tbe  ghaiti,  or  udia 
cab,  dasbea  along,  the  attendant  imp  reveline  in  lieat  and  dugt. 

Uoulmtdn  ia  hacked  by  a  flue  range  of  bills,  on  whose  beigiita  flash  the  gilded  qtircB 
<rf  iiinumeraUe  p-agodas;  aud  here,  too,  are  built  many  pretty  residences,  commandipg 
a  fine  tIow  of  the  town,  river,  and  ad^-eiit  country,  which' for  picturesque  beauty  and 
Varied  scenery  has  few  equals.  Moulmein  boasts  varioua  churches,  chapels,  ana  mis- 
slunaiy  esl&blisbmeuts,  several  charitable  and  educattoual  institutions,  subetaotial  bai^ 
Mcks,  a  genera]  hospital,  public  library,  etc.  VesseL)  drawing  lU  ft.  of  water  can  come 
up  to  Moulmein  under  diarge  of  pilots  from  Amherst,  aud  at  spring-tide  ships  of  any 
loonage  may  reach  the  town.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  Is  at  that  time  from  20  to 
23  feet.  The  popuIaUoa  of  Hbalniein  is  steadily,  if  slowly,  on  the  increase.  Iu  1806 
it  was  48.6ti8:  in  1879,  It  had  reached  46,343.  Of  these,  divided  according  to  their  relig- 
ti>D,  about  27,000  wore  Buddhists,  11.000  Hindus,  6,000  Mussulmans,  and  3,000  Chris- 
tinn.-t.  The  mean  temperature  of  Moulmein  for  the  year  1873  was  78° — ihc  highest  beiog 
96'  in  April,  aud  the  lowest  61"  in  Jan.  As  to  aatioiiality,  besides  ihe  Burmaus  proper, 
the  inhabitants  of  Moulmein  Include  Eurasians  or  half-castes,  Tallens,  Cblucsc,  Sliaus, 
Karens,  Armenians,  Jews,  Malaya,  and  natives  of  Hindustan. 

Moulmein  pos3C8<<e8  great  facuites  fur  ship-bulldiug,  and  many  fine  Tessclshave lately 
been  constructed  Id  tlie  Dnildiog-yards  of  Tavoyzoo  and  Ho^mn.  The  principal  exports 
from  Moulmein  are  teak-timber  and  rice;  the  imports  consist  general  mercliandise, 
chiefiy  piece-cooda,  hardware,  provisions,  and  sundries. 

Bee  i'lie  IcnoMerim  arid  Martaban  Directory;  Winter's  Six  Months  in  BriU^Burmak 
(Loadoo,  1858);  MarshaH's  J<bur  Teart  in  Burmah  (London,  1860);  Mue-Booka, 

iroXFLTmrO  is  the  term  applied  br  natnntlistfl  to  the  periodical  exuTfatiDn,  or  throving 
off  uf  certain  structures,  which  arc  for  the  most  part  of  an  epitheUat  or  epidermic  char- 
ti  iuT.  Thus,  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  aaiieviata  the  external  covering  is  thrown 
off  aQ<1  replaced  many  times  during  life.  In  some  of  the  minute  entomoslracons  Crus- 
tacea of  our  poolft.  a  process  of  moulting,  similar  to  that  whicb  occurs  in  crabs  and  lobsteni, 
occurs  every  two  or  three  days,  even  when  the  anunala  seem  to  have  attained  their  full 
growth.  In  the  cmba.  in  which  the  process  has  been  carefully  observed,  the  exuviam,  or 
caistofl  shell,  consists  not  only  of  the  entire  external  covaing.  Including  even  the  faceted 
membrane  which  forms  the  anterior  coat  of  the  compound  eyes,  but  also  carries  with  it 
the  lining  membrane  of  Ihc  BU)mach,and  the  plates  to  whicb  the  muscles  are  attadied. 
During  growth  this  moulting  takes  place  aa  often  as  the  body  becomes  too  large  for  tlio 
ehell;  and  after  ttie  animal  has  attuned  its  full  size  it  Is  found  to  occur  at  least  once  a 
year,  at  the  reproductive  season.  DuringUie  early  growth  of  insects,  spiders,  centipedes, 
etc. ,  a  similar  moult  is  frequently  reptnted  at  short  Intervals,  but  after  tliey  have  attained 
their  full  size  no  further  moulting  takes  place.  In  the  vertArtiia  we  have  examples  of 
as  complete  a  moulting,  and  replacement  of  new  skin,  among  frogs  and  serpents  as 
ocean  In  The  articulata,  tiie  vhole  epidennis  being  thrown  oft  at  least  once,  and.  In  some 
instances,  (several  times  yearly.  In  birds  the  reathers  aro  pcriodjoally  cast  off  and 
renewed;  in  mammals  generally  the  hair  is  regularly  shed  at  certain  periods  of  the  year; 
antl  in  the  deer  irilx!  tlie  casUng  off  and  renewal  of  the  antlers  must  be  regnrded  as  a 
special  example  of  moulting.  In  man  Ihe  continual  exuvlatidn  of 'the  outer  layers  of  the 
epidermis  Is  a  process  analogous  to  Uiat  which  takes  place  on  a  more  general  scale  in  the 
lower  animals. 

MOTJLTON,  EiXEK  LomsB  Cnjun>T^,  b.  Conn.,  1885;  married  ■William  Y.  Moulton, 
a  Boston  jnurnallKt,  in  1855.  Besides  many  contributions  to  periodicals,  chiefly  of  fiction 
and  poetry,  she  has  published  Thia,  That,  and  the  Oiher,  1664;  Juno  diford,  185S;  ify 
Third  Book,  laW;  BedUme  SHorim,  1878;  Some  Wmam^  Bsarta,  1874;  Jforv  Bedtime  StoHee, 
1874:  F^m*,  1877;  and  liew  Bedtime  Sloriee,  1880. 

MOULTON,  Jeremiah,  1688-1765;  b.  Me. ;  stolen  by  the  Indians  while  a  child,  but 
eveatiuilly  returned  on  the  release  of  some  Indian  prisoners.  In  1734  he  commanded  the 
forces  that  captured  the  town  of  Norridgewock  from  the  Indians.  He  was  afterwards 
prominent  In  SlaSne  as  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

MOULTRIE,  a  CO.  In  &  Illinois,  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Paducah  nllrMd,  and 
the  Illinds  MIdlnnd.with  a  junction  at  Lovlngton.  and  the  Decatur,  Mattoon  and  Southern 
railroad,  connecting  with  the  Chicago  and  Fadncoh  at  Sullivan;  850  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
13,705—18,269  of  American  birth,  16  colored.  Its  surface  is  geoemlly  level  and  well  tim- 
bered, and  Its  fertile  prairies  ara  drained  hj  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Easkaskia  river. 
Ornln  and  live  stock  are  the  chief  products,  and  It  Is  a  good  grazing  country.  Ca  seal, 
wiUlran 

■OUI'TUE,  FoBT,  s  fortress  on  Sullivan's  island,  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston  harbor,  - 
8-  C.  relcbrated  for  tlie  repulse  of  a  British  squadron  commanded  by  At  Peter  Parker, 
•fo-  S8, 1776.   Tlie  fort,  at  that  time,  was  hastily  built  of  palmetto  togs  and  sand,  with 
81  gam  and  4S5  men.   The  spongy  wood  of  the  palmetto  was  found  to  resist  ilje  cannon 
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balls  perfectly.  The  fort  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  ia  April,  1801.  took  part  In  tie 
reduction  of  fort  Sumt^,  and  the  oomnwncemeiit  of  active  bosUUties  in  the  civil  war  of 
Moeuion. 

MOULTRIE,  JoHH.  d.  1778:  b.  Scotland;  a  {thyslctan  who  emigrated  to  tUa  oonoti; 
about  1780,  and,  Bcttliog  io  Charleston,  wcured  a  large  practice. 

HOULTRIB,  John,  1799-1874;  b.  London^  educated  at  Eton— vbere  lie  was  asaociste 
'editor,  with  Hartley  Colmdge  nnd  W.  M.  Praed,  at  the  BfoniaH — and  at  Cambri^e.  He 
t<iok  orders  in  the  English  cliurch,  and  was  made  rector  of  Rugby  church,  where  he 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  publlslied  a  Tolume  of  Serment  in  lf}S2,  and  Ifae 
8ame  year  edited  the  Poetical  Btmairuol  his  feliow -Etonian,  W.  Sidney  WallH-r.  In  1845 
be  edited  the  works  of  Gray,  and  in  1854  his  own  complete  Poemg  wen;  publisl^ed. 

MOULTRIE.  William,  1731-1805;  b.  S.  C.;  son  of  Dr.  John,  a  Scotdi  physfcian 
who  settled  in  Cliarleston  early  in  the  century.  Ue  received  an  ordlnniy  eduoatloD, 
und  in  the  Cherokee  troubles  of  1761  was  a  capt  In  the  militia.  Though  of  Bridgh 
descent  and  closely  connected  with  many  torie^  Moultrie  was  prominrat  in  the  populir 
movements  which  preceded  the  revolution;  iu  1775  was  a  delegate  to  the  n^aiai  coa- 
grcss,  and  in  tliu  same  year  was  chosen  cul.  of  a  8.  C.  regiment.  He  as«Bled  in  the 
seizure  of  the  arseiiuls  and  forts,  placed  a  battery  at  Haddnll's  Point,  M-hich  drove  off 
two  blockading  vessels,  and  when  the  siege  of  Charleston  by  the  fleet  of  hit  I'eter 
Parker  and  air  Henry  Clinton's  laud  forces  was  Uireatrned,  obtained  permission  to  run- 
struct  a  fort  of  palmetto  lugs  on  Sulllvnn'B  Island,  which  he  began  in  Alarcli,  1776. 
(See  Moultrie,  Fort.)  Gen,  Lee,  the  conimander-in-cliief,  thought  the  potation  yxtcT 
and  the  construction  faulty,  but  when  on  June  28  the  fleet  appeared,  the  terrific  chq- 
iionade  of  the  ships  produced  little  effect  on  Uie  soft  palmetto  wood,  while  Moultrie, 
tliough  poorly  siipplied  with  ammunition,  made  every  t-hot  tell,  and  at  night  tlie  fit*i 
retired  wttli  a  loss  of  S25  killed  and  wounded,  the  colonial  forces  having  but  36  men 
disabled.  This  remarkable  and  gallant  defense  resulled  in  the  ultimate  witlidrHwal  of 
tlie  British  forces  from  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  Moultrie  received  the  tbankii  of 
congress,  and  in  his  honor  the  fort  was  named  fort  Moultrie.  In  September  of  the  fnme 
year  Moullrie  was  made  a  brig.g^.  and  put  in  command  of  the  oepnrtmnit  of  Geer- 
cia  and  South  Carolina.  In  17^  the  British  forces  agidn'  appcued.  and  under  eol. 
Gardner  were  defeated  by  gen.  Moultrie  near  Beaufort.  Wnen  sen.  Pre%'0st .  was 
advancing  upon  Charleston,  Moultrie  oliatructed  him  In  every  pofslble  w«y,  and  tlius 
gave  tlie  city  time  to  prepare  for  its  defense.  In  the  defense  of  the  tnty  be  agnin  iIir- 
played  military  ability,  was  held  a  prisoner  for  two  years  after  the  surrender,  and  si  lust 
exclmnged  for  gen.  Burgoyne.  In  1783  he  was  made  a  maj.geo.;  in  the  ycnni 
1785  and  1794  waa  elected  governor  of  his  state,  and  then  retired  to  private  life.  Uis 
.  Hemoin  of  the  B^eiuiiim  (iBOB)  was  irritten  In  part  wiiile  he  was  a  prisoner,  aad  flnisLed 
iu  later  years. 

XOmn)  (TiOt.  rmtndv$),  in  heraldry,  a  reprpsenlntfon  of  n  globe,  surmounted  with  a 
cross  (generally)  pntt^.  As  a  device,  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  i>y  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, and  to  'tiave  lieen  intended  to  repn  sent  the  ascendency  of  Christianity  over  the 
world.  The  royal  crown  of  England  is  surmounted  bv  a  mnui  d.  which  fliM  nrpnirs  on 
the  seal  of  William  the  conqueror,  thougfa  the  ^obe  without  the  cross  was  used  earlier. 

MOtJNl)  BIRD.   See  Brush  Tdbkey. 

MOUNDS,  and  Mound  BuiLDigte.   See  Amebiga  (Ave^can  AMnqmrmiOk  mU. 

MOUNDBVILLE,  county  town  of  Mnrahall  oo.,  W.  Va..  pop.  3,000.  Nrar  it  is  a 
Inrge  mound  75  ft  liigh,  sometimes  c^lcd  the  largest  In  the  country,  and  from  which  it 
tnkes  its  present  name,  liaving  licen  once  called  Grave  Creek. 

KCnrVI,  in  heraldry.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  shield  is  occnpird  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  ground  slighdy  raised,  and  covered  with  grass,  this  is  cnlled  amount  in 
linse;  e.?.,  argent,  on  a  mount  in  base,  a  grove  of  trees  ppr. — Walklnshaw,  Af  lhat  ilK, 
Scotland. 

MOUNT,  William  SroNET,  1807-68;  h.  on  Long  Island;  until  about  17  ywirs  old 
worked  on  liis  faliicr's  farm.  He  wils  made  apprentice  to  his  l>rother,  a  sign  piiiater  in 
New  York  city;  dispiayed  a  taste  for  art;  entered  the  school  of  tlie  academy  of  design 
in  1^,  and  in  1829  began  the  work  of  portrait  painting  in  New  York.  Among  his  best 
portraits  were  those  of  gen.  Jereniiab  Jolinson  and  bishop  Onderdonk.  His  greatest 
success,  however,  was  In  depicting  humorous  scenes  and  especially  lliose  of  negro  lifc- 
nis  *'  Rustic  Dance,"  1880.  was  veiy  popular,  and  in  1883  lie  was  made  a  member  of  ilie 
national  academy  of  desiim.  Among  bis  pictures  are  "Walking  the  Crack,"  "Husk- 
ing Com,"  "  Nooning,"  "Banjo  Hayer."  etc. 

MOUNTAIN,  Thb.  The  popular  name  given  by  the  Frencli  to  that  part  of  tite 
assembly  of  depiilies  which  assumes  the  most  railiral  or  progres^ve  part  in  legislstnre: 
nod  of  lute  years  more  genemlly  known  as  "the  left"— /yi  ^b«/(«.  See  Left.  Tlie 
term  "niountjiin"  waa  first  nued  when  the  nntional  assembly  of  1789-81  moTed  from 
Venaillea  to  Paris  and  oeenpied  the  riding-hnll  of  the  Lonvre  prepared  for  It  The 
moat  radical  revolutionists  dune  the  highest  seats  on  the  outside  of  the  cirdff  and  thus 
acquired  the  title. 
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MOUNTATN",  Qeohqe  Jeuosh-^hat,  d.ix,  d.c.l.,  1789-1868;  b,  England;  second 
SOD  nf  Jacob  UounUin,  first  Anglican  bishop  of  Queliec;  graduated  at  Trinity  cullugi!. 
Cambridge,  In  1810.  Two  years  later  he  took  orders  and  was  Domlaated  rector  of 
Fredericloa.  New  Brunswick.  One  preferment  after  another  rapidly  followed;  and  in 
1850  he  become  bishop  of  Quebec,  lie  Bpcot  the  greater  part  of  hla  means  in  found- 
ing Bl^iaps*  coll^;e,  in  Lennoxville,  P.  Q.  Amone  his  publldied  works  arfe  Journal 
2i^rtiMat  AnurieM  Miition,  and  Songtvftha  Wudernm. 

MOUNTATN.  Jacob,  d.d.,  17S0-189S;  b.  in  Norfolk,  England,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge university;  took  orders  and  Iwld  in  saccession  the  livings  of  St.  Audrews,  Buck- 
,den.  and  Holbcnch.  and  was  made  a  canon  in  the  Lincoln  cathedral.  In  1793  he  wiis 
Dtiminal«d  to  the  bl^opric  of  Quebec  and  was  the  flrst  prelate  sent ,  to  the  Canndas  by 
the  English  church.  In  the  eBtablisbment  of  mission  stations  and  churches  he  wosmost 
acUve,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  province. 

XOUVTAnrABH.   See  Bow  AN. 

MOUNTAIN  CORK.    Bee  AsBEBrns,  anJie. 
MOUNT.UN  GREEN.   See  CHETflocoLLA,  ante. 

XOTVTAnr  LIXEBTOKE,  tlie  basement  rock  of  the  cnrbonifcrous  series  in  the  s.  of 
England  and  in  Waluii.  It  consifits  of  a  calcareous  rock  loaded  with  marine  remains,  the 
greater  part  of  the  rock  lieing  made  up  bodily  of  corals,  crinoids,  and  sheUs.  It  has  u 
variable  thickness,  sometimes  reaching  as  much  as  900  feet.  In  the  n.  of  England  aud 
in  Scotland,  the  marine  limestones  are  not  separated  from,  but  alternate  with  the  coal- 
bearing  strata.  See  CARBoairBOODB  Btsteh. 

MOUNTAIN  MEADOWS  MASSACRE,  an  atrocity  committed  by  the  Indians  in 
1857.  in  MoQQtain  meadows,  Sauta  Clara  co.,  Utah;  as  u  supposed,  under  the  iniitis9- 
tfuu  and  direction  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  A  party  of  120  einigraat  sotllers,  on  their 
way  through  Utah  to  California,  had  in  some  way  aroused  the  nuspicions  of  the  Mor- 
tnons.  and  at  the  place-named  were  surrounded  by  Indians  under  Mormon  control.  au<l 
brutally  mnssacrcJ ;  only  a  few  children  of  the  party  survived.  In  1874  an  iuvesti^tiou 
Into  the  affair  was  ordered  by  the  U.  S.  govemmenC  Knd  John  D.  Lee,  aMurmon  bishot*. 
and  others,  were  indicted,  tried,  and  condemned.  Lee  was  executed  on  Mar.  22, 1877, 
by  being  shot  on  the  very  spot  where  tlie  massacre  took  place. 

MOTnfTAniB.  Tlie  number  and  the  altitude  of  tlie  mountidns  of  tlie  globe  are  so 
great  that  they  form  almost  everywhere  prominent  objects,  and  operate  to  a  large  extent 
in  modlfylnjr  the  climatic  condition  of  every  country  iu  the  world.  Tet  the  amount  of 
solid  material  so  raised  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  land  is  not  so  much  as  might  be 
expected.  Remembering  that  elevated  plateaus  of  ^reat  extent  occur  in  several  regions, 
and  that  the  general  surface  of  the  earth  is  considerably  higher  than  tiie  sea  level. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  were  the  whole  dry  land  reduced  to  a  uniform  level.  It 
would  form  a  plain  having  an  elevation  of  1800  tt  above  the  sea.  And  were  these  solid 
materials  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  si>  as  to  fill  up  tlie  bed  of  the 
ocean,  the  resulting  level  would  be  considerably  below  the  jwesent  surface  of  the  sea. 
inasmuch  as  the  mean  height  of  tlie  dry  land  most  probubly  does  u(A  exceed  of  the 
menn  depth  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

Mount^ns,  and  especially  rauuuttiln-chains,  subserve  Important  uses  in  the  economy 
of  natnrc,  especitiUy  in  counoction  with  the  water  svslem  of  the  world.  Tliey  are  at  once 
the  great  collectors  and  distributors  of  water.  In  the  passage  of  moiBture-cliarged 
winds  across  tlieni,  tlie  moisture  Is  precipitated  as  rain  or  snow.  When  mountaln-nrngea 
intenect  the  course  of  constant  winds  by  thus  abstracting  the  oioisture,  they  produce  a 
taxAA  canniry  on  the  wlndwiu-d  side,  and  a  compamtively  dry  and  arid  one  on  the  lee- 
ward. This  is  cxemplifled  in  the  Andes,  the  precipitous  western  surface  of  which  has  a 
different  aspect  from  the  sloping  eastern  pliiin ;  and  so  also  the  greater  supply  of  moisture 
on  tlie  southern  sides  of  the  Himitlayas  brings  the  snuw-line  5,000  feet  lower  than  on  tliu 
DortUeni  side.  Above  a  certain  height  the  moisture  falls  assnow,  anda  rani^of  snow-clful 
summits  would  form  a  more  effectual  sepnration  between  the  plains  on  either  side  than 
Woald  the  wiilest  m^ean.  were  it  not  that  transverse  valleys  are  of  Sequent  occurrence, 
which  open  up  a  pass,  or  way  of  transit,  at  a  level  l>clow  uie  soow-Une.  But  even  these 
would  not  prevent  the  range  being  an  impassable  barrier,  if  tiie  temperate  rerionacou- 
tnlnud  OS  lofty  moutitaint  as  the  tropics.  Mountain-ranges,  however,  decrease  in  height 
from  the  equator  lo  the  priles  in  relation  to  the  anow-Iine. 

The  numerous  altempts  that  have  been  made  to  generalize  on  the  distribution  of 
mountains  on  the  ^lobe  have  hitherto  Iil'CU  almost  unsuccessful.  In  America  the  moiiD- 
tain><  take  a  geneinil  direction  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  meridian,  and  for  a  distance  of 
8.380  miles,  from  Ptita^oDia  to  tlie  Arctic  ocean,  form  avast  and  precipitous  ran^  of  lofty 
monntain->,  which  follow  the  coast-line  in  South  America,  and  spread  somewhat  out  in 
North  America,  presenting  everywhere  throughout  their  course  a  tendency  to  Fcpaniie 
into  ^o  er  more  parallel  ridges,  and  giving  to  the  whole  continent  the  character  of  a 
prcciptlous  and  lofty  western  bonier,  gradually  lowering  Into  an  Immense  expniiRe  of 
eastern  lowLinds.  In  the  old  world,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  single  uell-rlefliinl 
conthtttOtiB  chain  (jonnected  with  the  coast-line.  The  principal  ranges  are  groupcil 
together  in  a  Y-shaped  form,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  at  right  aagles  to  thu  Lew 
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vorld  chain.  The  center  of  the  ^stem  in  tbc  HimalayaB  is  the  highest  land  in  the  bemi' 
sphere.  From  this,  one  arm  radiates  in  a  north-eust  direction,  and  terminates  in  tlie 
land  at  Behrlng  stndta:  tfaeother  two  take  avesterly  couri>e;  tlieooe  a  little  to  the  norin, 
tlirongh  the  Caacasus,  OarpatblBris,  aud  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees;  the  other  more  U>  the 
soutli.  through  the  inimeoBe  chain  of  Central  Airicao  mountains,  and  tennioatiug  ai 
Sierra  Leooc.  Most  of  tlie  principal  secondary  ranges  have  generally  a  directioD  more 
or  less  at  ri^ht  angles  to  this  great  mountain  tract. 

Tlie  inquiry  Into  the  origiu  of  mountains  is  otic  that  has  recdved  not  a  little  attention.  ^ 
Geologists  have  sliown  that  the  principal  agents  in  altering  the  surface  of  the  globe  arc 
denudation,  which  is  always  abrading  and  carrying  toalower  level  the  exposal  sui^bciis 
and  an  Internal  force  which  is  raisiug  or  depressing  the  existing  strata,  or  bnngiiis 
unstivtifled  roclis  to  the  surface.  Whether  t)ie  dunges  are  the  small  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly ajtemtiniis  how  tiildn^  place,  or  tliose  recorded  in  the  mighty  mountains  mud 
deep  valleys  evei^where  ex^ung,  denudation  and  iuiernal  force  are  the  great  pfoducang 
causes.    These  give  us  two  gret^t  classes  of  mountains. 

1.  MountaiM  produced  ^  denudation. — The  extcut  to  which  denudation  has  altered 
the  Burfaceof  the  globecan  scarcely  be  ima^ned.  Ali  the  stratified  rocks  are  produced  by 
its  action;  but  these  do  not  measure  its  full  amount,  for  many  of  these  beds  have  been 
deposited  and  denuded,  not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly  before  iliey  reached  tlvir 
present  state.  Masses  of  rock  more  indurated,  or  better  defended  from  tho  wastinfp  cur- 
rents thau  tliose  around,  serve  as  indices  of  the  extent  of  denudation.  The  most  reauuk- 
able  case  of  this  kind  with  which  wo  are  acquainted,  is  that  of  the  three  iesuioted  moua- 
Utins  lo  Itos04liire — Suil  Veinn,  Coul  Beg,  and  Coul  More — which  are  about  S.000  ft. 
liin^lt.  The  strata  of  the  mouiituins  are  horizontal  like  the  courses  of  masonry  in  a  pyra- 
mid, and  tlicir  deep  red  color  is  la  striking  contrast  with  the  cold  bluish  hue  of  the 
Kneiss  which  forms  the  plaii^  and  on  whose  upturned  edges  the  mountain-beds  test 
It  seems  very  probable,  as  Hugh  Miller  suggests,  that  when  ue  formation  of  wblch  tbese 
are  reKcs  (at  one  time  considered  as  old  red  sandstone,  but  now  determined  by  tir 
Roderick  Murchlson  as  bein^  older  than  Silurian),  was  first  r^sed  above  the  waves,  it 
coTwsd,  with  an  amazing  thickness,  tlie  whole  surface  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
from  Ben  Lomond  to  the  Maiden  Paps  of  Caithness,  but  that  subsequent  denudatiun 
swept  it  all  away,  except  in  oircomscribed  districts  and  in  detached  localities  like  Lhcae 
pynmidal  bills. 

3.  Mountaim  produced  by  internal  forte.'— f^uaaa  are  of  several  kinds,   (i.)  Hountaina 
of  ejection,  in  which  the  internal  force  is  confined  to  a  point,  so  to  speak,  liuvin^  the 
means  of  exhausting  itself  through  an  opening  in  the  surface.   The  Ltva,  scurise.  ami 
sioues  ejected  at  this  opening  form  a  conical  projection  which,  at  least  on  the  surfaor. 
Is  composed  of  strata  sloping  awuy  from  the  crater.    Volcanoes  are  mostly  iaulated  cou- 
ical  hills,  vet  they  chiefly  occur  in  a  somewhat  tortuous  linear  serii'S,  on  the  mainland 
und  islands  which  Inclose  the  great  Pacific  ocean.   Vesuvius  and  the  other  European 
volcanoes  are  unconnected  with  this  immense  volcanic  tract.   (^)  But  the  intcmal  force 
may  be  diffused  under  a  large  tract  or  zone,  whlcli,  if  it  obtain  no  rblief  from  an  opening, 
will  be  elevated  in  the  mass.    When  the  upheaval  occurs  to  any  extent,  the  strata  are 
suldected  to  grait  tension.   If  they  can  bear  it^  a  soft  rounded  mouutain-cham  \a  the 
result;  but  generally  one  or  rhofe  series  of  cracks  are  formed,  and  Into  them  igtieous 
rocks  are  pushed,  which,  rising  up  into  mountnin-chains,  elevate  the  stratified  rocks  on 
their  flanks,  and  (jerhaps  as  parallel  ridges.    Thus,  the  Andes  consist  of  the  stratified 
rocks  of  various  ages,  lying  in  order  on  the  granite  and  porphyry  of  which  the  mass  of 
the  range  is  composed.   The  position  of  the  strata  on  sucli  mountains  supplies  the  mciics 
of  determining,  within  deftulte  limits,  the  period  of  upheaval.   The  newest  strata  that 
Iiave  been  elevated  on  the  rides  of  the  mountain  when  It  was  formed,  give  a  date  ante- 
cedent to  that  at  which  the  elevation  took  place,  while  the  horizontal  strata  at  tbc  ba.«e 
of  the  mountain  supply  one  subsequent  to  Uiat  event.    Thus,  the  principal  chain  of  tl>e 
Alra  was  raised  during  the  period  between  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary  and  tliat  of  the 
older  recent  deposits,   (e.)  But  there  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  upheavitig  internal 
force  operates,  viz.,  where  it  does  not  act  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  but  ratber 
obliqueiT.  and,  as  it  were,  pushes  the  solid  strata  forwards,  causing  them  to  rise  in  hogo 
folds,  wiilcli,  becoming  permanent,  form  parallel  ranges  of  monntnins.   The  crust  i>f 
the  earth.  In  its  present  solid  and  brittle  condillon,  is  thus  curved.  In  a  greater  orlt-»4 
degree,  by  the  shock  of  every  earthquake;  it  is  well  known  that  the  trembling  of  ihi; 
eiprth  is  produced  by  the  progrt'ss  of  a  wave  of  the  solid  crvsi ;  that  the  destruction  of 
buildings  is  caused  by  the  undulation;  and  that  the  wave  has  been  so  evident,  that  it  has 
l>ecu  described  as  producing  a  sickening  feeling  on  the  observer,  as  if  the  land  were  hut 
thin  Ice  heaving  over  water.   Tliis  mode  of  mountain  formation  has  been  explsined 
wlien  treating  of  the  Appalachians  (q-v.),  wljlch  were  thus  formed.    Many  other  ranges 
have  had  a  similar  origin,  as  some  m  Belgium  and  In  the  southern  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, as  has  been  suggested  fay  Mr.  Carruthers. 

It  b  evident  that  In  the  last  two  classes  the  pnjnllel  ridges  were  produced  at  the  same 
time.  Elie  de  Beaumont  genemliZfd  this,  maintaining  Uiat  all  parallel  ridges  or  flssores 
ve  synchronous;  and  on  this  he  hsscd  a  system  of  mountain-structure,  which  is  too 
universal  and  too  geometrical  to  l)e  true.  The  f^vnchronlKm  of  parallel  fissures  had  bera 
noticed  by  Werner,  and  It  is  now  received  as  a  first  principle  in  mining.   The  convene 
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is  also  held  to  be  generally  true,  that  flesures  dUforiDs  in  direction  diifer  also  in  age :  yet 
divcrgeiice  from  a  ceoter,  anil  cuuseuucnt  wuut  of  pHralltlLjii),  as  iu  the  ciisu  uf  volcanoes, 
may  Ik  uu  t^sseutinl  chantctorlkUc  of  contempoiiiucity.  Nevertheless,  Eliv  du  Beaumont 
cUkbHtleil  Uuj  mouDlaiDS  of  Uie  world  Bccoidiag  to  this  paralleliBin^  liuldiug  that  Ihe 
variotu  grottM  are  Kjmcbroiiotu.  The  parallelimu  does  not  cousist  m  haviug  the  eiime 
relations  to  tlie  points  of  the  cranpasa—for  these,  us  regards  n.  and  a.,  would  be  far  from 

Stirallel — but  ia  estimated  in  its  relation  to  some  imnginary  gi'eat  circle,  wMch  being 
rawn  round  the  globe  would  divide  it  into  equal  ht:mi»pheres.  Such  circtea  be  called 
great  circles  of  reference. .  But  beyond  this,  he:went  a  atep  further,  and  propoeed'a  nioi^' 
K<li]led<  classification,  depending  on  a  principle  of  geometrical  K^nimetry,  which  he 
hclieved  he  liad  discovertKl  among  his  great  circles  of  reference.  It  is  to  be  leared,  how- 
ever, that  his  geometrical  specuhuions  have  little  founduUon  in  nature. 

OF  THE  MOON,  the  name  of  a  supposed  range  of  mountains  roTming 
ocrods  central  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  ocean.  The  Kile  wns  supposed 
by  tlie  ancient  geo^phers  to  rise  in  them.  Modem  explorations  have  disproved  Ihe 
existence  of  any  sudi  range.  Speke,  in  1858,  gave  the  name  to  the  mountains  n.  of  lake 
Tanganyika. 

MOUNT  AUBURN.   Bee  C&HBBipaB.  Mass. 

MOUNT  DESERT,  an  island  In  Maine,  having  Frenchman's  bay  and  five  locky 
islands  called  the  Porcupines  on  the  e. ;  Mount  Desert  rock  £0  m.  s.  in  the  open  sea; 
and  Soame's  soand  flowing  up  into  its  s.  portion  for  about  six  m. ;  tlie  island  beinff  13 
m.  bt  width  uidlff  m.  long;  pop.  '80, 1017.  Ills  included  in  Hancock co.,  mid  compHset 
tbetownsof  Eden,  Mount  Desert,  and  Tremon^wiihllpoet-offlces;  among  them,  Soamet* 
Tille,  Seal  Cove,  and  East  Eden.  The  Mount  Desert  post-ofllce  is  at  Soameeville.  The 
islnud  is  one  m.  from  tlie  main  land,  and  hns  8  convenient  barbois,  Bsr  Harbor, 
Kortb-enst,  and  South-west.  Great  Head  and  Schooner  Head  are  tall  cliffs  on  Ihe  s.e. 
cortst.  It  is  crossed  by  7  ridxes  of  hilh,  tlie  highest  peak,  mount  Adsm  or  mount  Green, 
rising  to  an  altitude  of  1763  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  among  the  uiounlains  are 
beautiful  lakes  of  considerable  size.  It  is  celebrated  for.  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  and  is  much  frequented  as  a  summer  resort.  It  is  80  m.  B.e  of  Baogor  and  was 
first  discovered  1^  the  French  In  1008,  who  named  It  St  Bauveur,  bat  the  settlement 
was  destroyed  in  1618  br  an  expedition  commanded  by  Samuel  Argall,  of  Viiginla, 
under  the  governorship  of  sir  Thomas  Dale.  The  first  house  of  the  future  permanent 
settlement  was  buiU  by  Abraham  Soames,  in  the  center  of  the  island,  overlooking  lha 
head  of  the  souml,  in  1761.  It  has  excellent  public  schools,  6  cburulies,  end  about  20 
hotels.  It  has  a  prosperous  community  engaged  in  cod  and  mackerel  fishing,  the  manu- 
fucture  of  lumber,  and  ship-building.  A  feature  of  peculiar  attrnctiveness  as  compared 
with  many  searsliora  resorts  is  the  combination  of  mountain  and  marine  scenery. . 

HOUNTFORD.  WniLUH.  b.  England.  1816;  educated  at  Manchester  college,  York; 
became  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Manchester  from  188M1. 
In  1846  be  published  ft  book  entitled  xartjfrfa,  and  in  1850,  Euthnneuia,  works  wUeh 
gHve  faim  some  reputation.  During  18S0  be  also  visited  the  United  litstes,  and  accepted 
(he  pastorate  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Gloucester,  Mass.  He  soon  after  retired,  however, 
froiiHbe  ministry,  aud  has  since  redded  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

MOUNT  HOLLY,  the  seat  of  Justice  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  on  a  bmnrli  of  the 
Knncocas  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Delaware  river;  terminus  of  two  bmnctee  of 
the  Pconsylvania  railroad,  affording  two  ways  of  transit  to  New  York  city,  nod  one 
way  to  Pbihtdelphia;  18  m.  s.  of  Trenton;  pop.  5,500.  The  town  is,  by  artifiditl  means, 
famished  with  gas  and  water,  the  latter  fnun  a  hill  300  ft  high,  from  wliicb  the  place 
tdtflsits  name.  There  are  numerous  machine  shops,  foundi^,  saw-mills,  and  facto- 
rf(>s.  It  has  a  Jail,  county  buildings,  8  churches,  fine  schools,  two  newspapers,  and  a 
children's  homo. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  FEMALE  SEMINARY,  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  two  m.  e.  of 
Ibe  Connecticut  river,  and  4  m.  s.  of  the  mountain  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Its 
founder  was  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  a  lady  who  combined,  in  an  unusual  degree,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  strength.  During  ten  years  of  successful  teaching  in  a  private 
school,  lier  attention  was  awakened  to  the  importance  of  establishing  a  permanent  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  young  women,  where  the  expenses  should  be  very  moderate 
and  Ibe  advantages  very  great.  The  problem  was  difflculi.  At  that  time  many  people 
thought  that  for  the  higher  education  of  girls  little  more  was  needed  than  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  a  few  omamental  branches.  There  were  private  schools  that  prom- 
)<«a  this  for  the  daughters  of  the  rich,  and  district  schools  sufficed  for  the  rest  Why 
should  colleges  be  established  with  faculties,  buildings,  libraries,  cabinets,  and  appara- 
tiM,  merely  to  educate  girisf  For  a  long  time  the  public  could  not  he  aroused  to  the 
intportanre  of  tlie  subject.  Tlio  rich  were  even  more  indifferent  than  the  middle 
clasies.  Bat  as  Miss  Lynn  thought  on  the  enterprise  she  became  thoroughly  absorljed 
bi  it  and  was  willing  to  spend  bcr  Ufa  In  povmy  and  mil  for  its  sake.  In  1684  slie 
deroted  Iterself  lo  the  task.  Little  by  little  funds  were  collected  for  the  first  building.  Its 
ooiuer-stone  was  laid  In  October,  1686,  and  Ihe  scliool  opened  NovemlMr,  18S7.  Its  prin- 
cipel  objects  were:  1.  To  provide  for  young  women  with  limited  pecushiry  resources 
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a  tborough  practical  education.  2.  To  supply,  not « preparatory  school  for  yonogcr 
pumis,  but  a  colle^  for  tliose  of  maturcr  years,  admitting  noae  under  IS  years  of  age. 
8.  To  educate  auperlor  tencliers.  4.  To  amiuge  the  institution  so  that  the  pupils  should 
do  the  bousebola  work  tbcmselTCs,  partly  la  order  to  reduce  expense,  but  chiefly  to 
teach  tbe  dignity  of  such  work,  and  tn  promote  healtii,  checrfaioeas,  hidependence, 
luid  symmetry  of  character.  These  objects  have  beea  .kept  stt-adily  in  view,  and.  with 
great  and  increasing, success  throu<^i  more  than  40  yters.  I1ie  prescribed  course  of 
study  embraced  three'years,  until  1803.  when  a  fourth  year  was  added.  Tbere  are  also 
optional  courses  iu  Greek,  QermuD,  and  French,  ex^^eodlng  thrnugb  the  four  years, 
which  mny  be  pursued  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies,  but  nut  as  sulMPtitutes  for 
tbem.  In  planning  the  course  the  frienils  of  the  institution  were  awure  that  many 
pupils  would  be  able  to  pursue  only  a  pnrt  of  it.  Tet  to  Bpnd  two  yaasi,  or  eren  one 
year,  in  thorough  study  is  a  great  advmitage  to  those  whose  means  or  opportunitiei 
allow  them  no  more.  Of  lute  years  >in  increased  proportion  of  those  who  enter  com- 
plete the  course.  The  graduaten,  including  the  class  of  '80,  number  over  1700.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  pupifs  have  engageil  in  teaching,  some  as  a  pn>- 
fi'saion  for  life,  and  the  rest  for  transient  periods.  The  terms  for  board,  tuiiion,  and  inci- 
dentals, have  always  been  as  low  as  would  RufBce  to  cover  the  ordinary  rtmning 
expenses.  At  present  tbe  sum  of  $175  per  aitnum  includcsnll  charges.  The  buildin<;ti, 
grounds,  library,  and  apparatus  have  been  fumifllied  chiefly  by  private  benefactions; 
with  the  addition  of  $40,000  granted  by  the  hgixlature  of  MossHtrhusetts  in  1866,  afta-  a 
careful  iuqulry  into  the  usefulness  of  the  8emin<iry  during  the  80  yenrs  of  it»  existence. 
Tbe  annual  income  from  payments  for  board  and  tuition  is  about  $45,000)  in  addition  to 
which  a  small  amount  Is  received  from  invested  funds  given  for  t4)eGiflc  objects  cuu- 
nected  with  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  The  grounds  comprise  twenty-one  acres  of 
picturesque  scenery  In  which  nature  hns.  to  sonic  extent,  tiuticipatod  the  wo^  of  tlie 
loadscape  gardener.  The  bulldingi^  are:  tlm  orijiinxl  main  edifice,  (enlarged)  four  stories 
high,  with  wings  at  each  end;  the  gymQii^iuni,  forming  with  tbe  otb(Av  a  quadntugle; 
the  library,  a  drc-proof  cdiHco.  well  arr:iD:;&d  and  haodsi>mely  finished;  the  Lvnuu 
WilllstoQ  hall,  containing  well  appointed  lefiture  and  re'citaliun  rooms,  a  cbemiciu  lab- 
oratory, cabinets  of  mlneralovy,  botany,  zoology  and  geology,  and  an  art  ^lery, 
enriched  with  some  superior  oi-igiuid  painting.s  liy  celebrated  American  artists,  and  some 
fine  copies  of  works  by  old  ma:«lcrB;  and  a  tumiKirary  observatory,  furnished  withagood 
telescope.  Tbe  libraiy  conUiins  10,[>00  volnnies  of  very  carefylly  selected  wor^  in 
English  lileruture,  in  tlie  French,  Oei  mtm,  Latin,  and  Qreek  languages,  and  io  science 
and  art.  The  instruction  is  givoix  ty  the  principal,  two  associate  principals,  and  twenty- 
five  teachers  (all  hidies)  a;nd  by  seven  gentlemen  (didiinguishcd  professors  in  oUier  insti- 
tutions) who  deliver  annual  courses  of  lectures  in  their  respective  departments.  Tbe 
present  namber  of  studcnu  (1880)  is  226.  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  1704. 

KOUVnCELXtOK,  a  raarttet-town  and  seat  of  poor-law  unitm.  In  Queen's  co.,  pro- 
vince of  Lelnster,  Ireland.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Owennss,  a  branch  of  tho  Barrow, 
47  m.  directly  w.s.w.  from  Dublin.  Tlie  pop.  in  1871  was  8,31S.  The  t.  has  long 
been  a  chief  sent  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  established  n  manufactory  of  co«rae 
woolen  friezes  and  tweeds,  by  wliich  many  poor  children  are  employed.  Mouotmeilick 
was  also  the  seat  of  otlier  manufactories,  especially  a  foundry,  a  machine-factory,  and  a 
beet-root  sugai  factory,  tbe  resulls  of  which,  however,  were  disappointing. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  seat  of  justice  of  Hi;nTy  co.,  Iowa,  on  a  branch  of  the  Skunk 
river,  which  flows  into  tbe  Mississippi;  on  the  ObicayfO,  Burlington,  and Qutocy  railroad, 
88  m.  w.n.w.  of  Burlington;  pop.  4,56S.  Tbe  town  contains  tlie  state  hospital  for  tlie 
insane,  tho  Iowa  Wcsleyan  university,  organized  in  lf*55,  to  which  botii  sexes  are  ailmit- 
ted,  a  female  semlnnry,  14  churches,  graded  public  scliools,  9  national  banks,  8  news- 
papers, gas-works,  sash  and  blind  and  wagon  nctorles,  and  a  tannery. 

MOUNTRAILLE.  co.  Dakota;  Bee  Mohtraillb. 

MOUNT  SAINT  ELIAS.  Bee  Alaska. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a  t.  in  b.w.  Indiana,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  on 
tbe  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern  railroad;  pop.  '70,  2,880.  It  is  tlic  co.  seat  of  Posey  co., 
and  a  place  of  consiilerable  trade  and  river  commerce.  It  Is  S8  m,  w.  of  Evansville,  and 
142  m.  s.e.  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  delightfully  locnied  on  table  land,  commanding  an  unob- 
structed  view  of  the  river  for  miles,  and  has  9  churches,  3  banks  (one  of  them  national), 
8  weekly  newspapers,  a  court-hQU8o,''aDd  planing,  flour,  and  saw  mills. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a  village  in  8.e.  New  York,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  and  the  New  York  and  Harlem  railroads;  pop.  '70,  2,700,  It  is  In  tbe  to-wn- 
ship  of  IhstCbester  in  Westchester  co.,  and  Is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Bronx  river.  15 
m.  from  New  York,  equidistant  from  the  Hudson  river  on  Uio  w.  and  Long  lt4tind  sound 
on  the  cast.  It  contains  8  cliurcbes,  excellent  paUic  schools,  ft  banks,  8  weeUy  newa- 
pi^iers,  a  well-organized  Are  department,  and  4  iiotds.  The  leading  iudustrtn  are  t|ie 
manufacture  of  pens,  horn  anil  rubber  jewelry,  glue,  and  oamnges. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a  city  in  Knox  co..  e.  Ohio,  a  JuncUon  of  the  acvebnd.  Ml. 
Vernon,  and  Delaware  railroad,  and  the  Biillimore  and  Ohio;  pop. '70.4,87$.  It  fa  45 
m.  a.e,  of  Oolsoibus,  and  20  m.  mw.  of  NeworlL  It  was  set  off  in  180^  and  Is  delight- 
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faUj  located  on  fbe  sloping  bank  of  the  Vernon  river  to  the  n.  of  the  stream.  The  river 
fumtobes  extensive  water-power,  utlHzetl  by  flour  and  saw  mills,  the  .  manufacture  of 
-woolen  goods,  flax,  twine,  etc.  In  tlie  city  are  the  railroad  repair  shops,  and  niatiufaclO' 
lies  of  mttchinery,  steam  engines  and  buUers,  furniture,  Ieathi:r,Iin»eed  oil,  sashes  and 
doors.  It  ts  the  center  of  a  oooaiderable  trade  from  the  fertile  agricultural  region  in  its 
Ticinity.  It  fa  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  13  churclies,  excellent  public  schools,  an  el^ut 
court-hoose,  a  variety  of  stores,  8  banks  (8  of  them  national),  2  newspapers^  and  uaay 
elegant  [trivate  residences. 

XOITKT  TIB'KOIf,  the  seat  and  tomb  of  Qeorge  Washington,  first  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  od  the  right  iMiik  of  the  river  Potomac,  iu  Virginia,  19  m. 
bi-Iuw  yTashingtoa.  The  residentie  of  Washington,  finely  situated  on  the  rising  bank  of 
the  river,  and  his  tomb,  with  an  estate  of  800  acres,  have  been  purchased  by  a  patriotic 
society  of  ladles,  to  be  kept  as  a  place  of  puUio  zeiDrt,  and  a  memorial  of  the  "Rkther 
of  Ilia  eountiy." 

MOUNT  VERNON  tonfa).  the  home  of  George 'Washington,  In  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia, 
OD  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  17  nt.  s.  oif  Washington.  The  Washington  mansion  is 
of  wood,  3  stories  high,  96  ft.  long,  and  80  ft.  deep.  It  was  bnilt  in  1748,  by  Washington's 
elder  brotber,  Lawrence,  who  called  it  Monut  Vernon,  after  admiral  Vernon,  under  whom 
he  had  served  in  the  British  navy.  It  is  on  n  wooded  hill  from  which  there  is  a  licauti- 
ful  view  of  the  Potuutac,  down  to  which  a  lawn  of  5  or  6  acres  slopes.  A  lugh  piazza 
rtiiis  along  the  front  of  tlie  house,  which  has  0  rooms  of  moderate  size  on  the  ground 
tloor.  They  contain  mtiny  objects  of  historical  interest.  The  library  was  designed  by 
Washington  himself,  but  at  present  contains  litUe  of  the  original  furniture.  Most  of 
Wusliington's  books  are  in  tbe  possession  of  the  Boston  Athennum.  Tbo  tomb  of 
Ww^liiti^ion  is  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  near  a  wooded  ravine.  Tb^  body 
of  WaKhm£tou  was  removed  thillier  from  tlie  old  family  vault  in  1831.  An  effort  was 
iiiitde  in  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  body  to  the  crypt  of  tbe  capitol  at  Washing- 
tuti,  but  tlie  representatives  of  the  family  refused.  Mount  VernoD,  which  had  been  much 
cnliirged  by  Washin^toc,  was  by  hiM  bequeathed  to  Busbrod  Washington,  upuu 
whose  death  it  came  into  the  hands  of  his  ucpliew,  John  A.  Washington,  who  sold  it  iu 
lEtoS  to  the  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  attbociation  for  $200,000,  of  which  $68,494.69  was  the 
contribution  of  Edward  Everett.  The  itssociation  hold  tbe  place  in  trust,  as  a  place  of 
public  interest;  aiid  upou  the  dissolution  of  tbe  association*  or  its  fixture  to  perform  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  fwrned,  Motmt  Vernon  wUl  revert  to  the  state  of  Virginia. 

XOmun  MOVVTAnre.  Bee  Down,  Couhtt  ov. 

XOVBHIKQ,  a  pnriicular  habit  worn  to  express  grief,  especially  for  the  decease  of 
friends.  Ttie  usages  regarding  mourning  have  varied  mjich  at  different  times  and  in 
(liffuient  countries.  Among  the  Jews,  the  duration  of  mourniag  for  tbe  dead  was  gen- 
erallr  7,  but  sometimes  protracted  to  80  days:  aud  the  external  indications  of  sorrow 
consisted  in  weeping,  tearing  the  clorbcs,  smiling  tbe  breast,  cutting  off  the  hair  aud 
iK-ard,  lying  on  the  ground,  wallting  barefoot,  aud  abstaining  from  ■washing  and  anoint- 
ing lliem.seTves.  Among  the  Qreeks,  llie  period  was  80  days,  except  in  Bpnrta,  where  it 
was  Umited  to  10.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  secluded  themselves  from  tbe  public 
^'6,  wore.a  coarse  black  dress,  and  in  ancient  times  cut  oft  thtir  h^r  as  a  sign  of  grief. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  color  of  mourning  for  both  sexes  was  blacic  or  dark-moe  under 
tbe  republic.  Under  the  empire,  the  women  vion  white,  black  continuing  to  be  the 
color  'for  men,  who  did  not  cut  off  tbe  hair  or  beard  as  In  Greece.  Men  wore  their 
mourning  only  a  few  days;  women  a  ^ear,  when  for  a  husliand  or  parent.  The  time  of 
mourning  was  often  shortened  by  a  victory  or  other  happy  public  event,  the  birth  of  a 
chlBl.  oj*  the  ocuirccnce  of  a  familv  festival  A  puUic  odamity,  such  as  a  defeat,  or 
Die  death  of  an  emperor  or  person  of  note,  occasioned  a  public  mourning,  wldch  iBvolved 
a  total  cessation  of  business,  called  Justitium.  In  moo^n  Europe,  the  ordinary  color 
for  mourning  is  black;  in  Turkey,  violet;  in  China,  white;  in  Egypt,  vellow;  in  Ethio- 
pia, brown.  It  was  white  in  Spain  until  1408.  Houming  is  worn  of  different  depth, 
and  for  different  periods  of  time,  according  to  the  nearness  of  relationship  of  the  deceased. 
On  the  death  of  a  sovereign  ormemberof  thercigning  house,  a  couri  mourningis  ordered; 
mid  in  this  country,  it  is  usual  at  the  same  time  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  gcnuinl 
mourning. 

In  Scotch  law.  If  a  husband  die,  whether  solvent  or  insolvent,  the  widow  will  be  enti- 
tled to  a  preferable  payment  out  of  tlie  assets  for  mournings  suitable  to  his  rank.  And 
ttie  same  privilege  applies  to  mournings  for  sudU  of  the  ciiildren  as  are  to  assist  at  the 
funeral.   In  England,  there  is  no  such  privilege  or  distinction. 

MOV'SA,  an  island  of  Shetland,  remarkable  for  an  object  of  antiquity  styled  Burgh- 
MtniM..  Which  consists  of  a  round  tower  of  the  class  known  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
ui*  Pictisb  towers.  Biirgb-Mousa  occunies  a  knoll  close  upon  the  rocky  sea-bench,  from 
whicli  materials  for  Its  construction  liad  been  taken.  The  whole  fabnc  is  composed  of 
flat  slabs  of  clay-slate,  which  have  been  easily  piled  together  in  a  compact  mass  without 
the  aid  of  mortar.  In  exterior  figure,  the  tower  is  round.  Inclining  inward  alwut  half- 
way lip,  and  then  bulging  out  noiir  the  top.  Near  the  foundation  its  drcumference  is 
196  ft,  and  it  measures  about  40  ft.  in  height   On  the  side  next  the  sea,  thez^  is  a  deor- 
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way.  and  that  Is  the  only  exterior  aperture.  If  then  were  ever  any  door-poets,  tbcy 
have  disappeared ;  it  ia  feasibly  conjeclurcd.  however,  tiiat  instead  of  employiog  a  door, 
tlie  inmaieB  bad,  on  enierucocies,  built  up  the  opening,  for  wliich  there  is  an  abundaiice 
of  loose  materials  at  band.  Entering  tlie  doorway,  wo  And  tlie  wall  Ifl  ft.  tblck,  and 
looking  upward,  feel  as  if  we  were  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  welt,  for  the  circular  interior  bas 
no  flooring,  and  tbe  top  ia  open  to  the  tky.  Opposite  the  doorway,  there  is  an  entrance 
to  a  passage  and  stair  which  wind  upward,  within  the  thickness  of  tlie  wall,  tothesum- 
mtt  of  ibe  building.  At  different  praises  tliere'  are  recesses,  or  galleries,  leading  off  from 
tliu  stair,  lighted  by  apertures  to  the  interior;  such  dismal  holes  being  all  Uu^  we  And  in 
Uie  way  of  apartments.  It  Is  customary  to  speak  of  an  outer  and  mner  wall ;  but  tbe 
two  walls,  if  we  so  disUngulsb  (hem,  are  so  timily  bound  together  by  tbe  stJrand  other- 
wise, as  to  afford  a  united  resistance  to  assault.  Obviously,  tbe  structure  was  used  as  a 
rctrt-'at  in  case  of  attack  from  foreign  enemies,  against  whom  missiles  could  be  sbowerrd 
down  front  the  species  of  battlement  formed  by  the  top  of  tbe  well-knit  walls.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  tower  of  Mousa  was  occupied  by  Erland,  a  Norwegian  jarl,  atwut 
1154.  when  it  successfully  endured  aslegu  that  was  unaertaken  to  recover  a  runaway  ladv; 
but  how  any  lady  could  have  found  accommodation  in  such  miserable  quarters,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conjecture.  Tbe  Society  of  Scottish  antiquaries  deserves  tlianka  for  having 
rcpiiirt'd  this  fine  memorial  of  a  former  state  at  sodety  la  ShetbuuL  From  its  compara- 
tively complete  state,  Burgh-Mousa  is  considered  a  good  spedmen  of  the  Pictish  towers, 
so  culled, 

KOUSE,  Mus,  a  genus  of  rodent  mammalia  of  the  family  Sfurida  (q.v.),  having  three 
simple  molar  teeth  m  each  jiiw,  with  tuberculated  summits,  the  upper  mcisors  wcdgc- 
sbaped,  the  lower  comprcHJied  and  pointed,  the  forefeet  with  4.  toes  and  a  nidimentary 
thumb,  tlie  hind  feet  nve-toed;  tbe  tail  long,  nearly  destitute  of  hnir,  and  scaly.  This 
genus  includes  rats  (q.v.)  snd  mice;  the  smslier  species  bearing  the  latter  name. — The 
C0.UU0K  Mocmc  (Jf,  mvKviu$)  is  perhaps  not  originally  Biiiish.  although  now  so  abun- 
dant everywhere.  It  accompanies  man  wherever  he  goes,  and  readily  colralzes  every 
region,  arctic  temperate,  or  tropical;  its  great  fecundity,  common  also  to  most  of  its 
congeners,  causing  means  to  be  employed  everywhere  for  the  prevention  of  Its  excesdve 
multiplicutiou.  Aristotle  made  the  experiment  of  plndng  a  preguiint  female  mouse  to 
a  closed  vcsjel  filled  with  grain,  and  found  In  a  short  time  no  fewer  than  120  mice  in  the 
vessel.  Of  cats  and  mouse-traps  it  seems  unnecessary  here  to  speak,  and  equally  unaec- 
etvary  to  give  a  description  of  the  common  mouse.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
specif,^  That  geoerally  found  in  houses  la  smaller,  and  not  so  dark  in  color,  as  that 
common  In  burns  and  fiirm-ysnls.  A  white  variety  sometime  occurs,  and  has  been  per- 
petuatcd'in  a  half-domestirated  state.  The  common  brown  kind  is,  however,  at  least  as 
easily  turned,  snd  readily  becomes  familiar  enough.  A  pled  variety  is  not  uncommon  in 
India. — Aludi  hfts.l)een  written  about  the  singing  powers  of  the  mouse;  it  being  asserted, 
on  tbe  one  hand,  tltst  mice  not  uufrequently  show  a  strong  love  for  music,  snd  a  power 
of  iinittitlng  the  song  of  birds;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  allrged  that  the  singing  of 
mice  is  merely  the  consequence  of  throat  disease. — The  mouse  makes  a  nest  like  that  of 
a  bird  iii  tJie  wainscot  of  a  wall,  among  tlie  chaff  or  feathers  of  a  bed,  or  in  any  similar 
situation.  The  litter  is  generally  from  6  to  10  in  number.— Tbe  Wood  Mouse,  or  Lokg- 
TAiLKD  Field  Movbe  (M.  tylratiewi).  Is  a  little  larger  than  the  common  mouse.  Its  tail 
Is  longer;  its  ears  are  also  longer;  its  muzzle  nither  longer;  its  under  parts  lighter,  in 
color  than  in  the  common  mouse.  It  is  abundant  throiigliout  Britain  and  tbe  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  a  grievous  pest  in  ganlens  and  nelds.  It  lays  up  stores  of  gniin 
and  other  food,  either  in  thick  tufts  of  grass,  or  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ettrth.  Tbe 
quantity  of  food  laid  up  in  siioli  stores  is  often  wonderfully  large.  The  field  moura  is 
timid,  gentle,  and  eaally  tamed.— Tbe  smallest  British  mouse,  and  tbe  smallest  British 
quadruped,  is  the  Habvsbt  Mouse  (JV.  taeiaoTiu*),  of  which  tiie  head  and  body  are  only 
8^  in.  in  length,  tbe  tail  hein^  almnnt  equally  long,  and  to  some  degree  prehensile:  the 
general  form  elongated  and  slender,  the  head  narrow,  the  ears  not  large.  This  species  is 
Dot  nocommou  in  some  parts  of  the  Eouth  of  Enghmd;  it  is  also  found  in  the  south  of 
ScotUnd,  although  less  frequently.  It  makes  its  nest  nmonjg  the  stalks  of  wheat,  reeds,  or 
other  graflscs,  weaving  together'the  Iravcs  and  panicles  ot  ETdsses.  tbe  leaves  being  for 
this  purpose  cut  into  slireds  by  its  teeth.  The  nest  i^  a  very  curious  structure  formed  by 
mere  intertwining,  without  cement  of  any  kind.  It  is  genernlly  suspended  among  the 
stalks.  It  ia  globular,  or  nearly  so,  and  entrance  to  it  Ls  through  an  opening,  which 
almost  completely  closes  up  again.— A  still  smaller  species  of  motise  {M.pvm^v*)  is 
found  in  the  south  of  Europe. — An  Amerlcnn  species,  the  White-footed  Mousb  {M. 
Ie«(«opu«).  common  in  most  pints  of  North  America,  and  intermediate  in^  habits  between 
the  common  moupc  and  tlie  fle^d  mouse,  is  said  to  depart  from  houses  whenever  either 
the  cat  or  the  brown  rat  appcara  in  Uiem.— The  BRi-lmry  mouse  (Jf.^r&aru«)Bi^roichea 
in  size  to  tlie  nits,  and  is  'listinguished  by  its  longiiudinaily  striped  fur. 

The  name  mouse  is  often  popularly  given  to  animahi  condderably  different  from  the 
true  mice,  as  the  eo£u  (q.v.). 

KOUBE-EAB  CHZCKWZED,  CerasHiim,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  mtJ"*- 
phyUiirecp,  Irivin;  .1  scpiila,  5  bifid  petals,  10  stamens,  5  styles,  and  a  capsule  bursting  at 
the  top     h  10  teeth.   The  species  arc  numerous,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  coun- 
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-  tries  in  all  parts  of  the  worid.  Some  of  them  arc  nmoii.?  tlie  mofit  common  weeds  in 
Britain;  otuers.  harin;  luger  flowers,  are  occusioDttllr  pliinted  iu  flowcr-liordcrs  and  on 
rock-works.  Tlie  f<nin  ana  hairiness  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  British  spccit-s  have 
given  rise  to  tha  popular  name. 

M0US8ELINE.   See  MtrsLis,  ante. 

■OUIH,  DnuBASES  or  ths,  occur  in  diftercnt forma,  but  luuallv  begin  with  Inflarn' 
mmtion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  inflammadon  mar  be  equally  fliffused,  or  mtiy 
be  cUefly  or  entirely  confined  to  the  mucous  follicles.  When  diifused,  it  may  eltlitr 
present  no  peculiar  secreted  product,  or  the  surface  may  be  covered  with  a  curd-like 
aecretlmt,  or  with  patches  of  false  memlffane.  It  may  further  be  attended  with  eni]>- 
tioa,  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  an^  one  of  which  may  impross  a  q>ecial  character  on  the 
diseaae,  or  it  may  present  peculiarities  from  the  nature  of  its  ezdting  cause,  as  when  it 
accompanies  scurvy,  or  is  the  result  of  mercurial  action. 

The  following  are  tlie  principal  forma  of  inflammation  of  tlie  mouth,  or  itomatifiB 
(Gr.  atoma,  the  mouthy  as  it  is  termed  by  nosologists.  1.  Oummon  diffused  inflammn- 
iion,  which  appears  in  reddened,  somewhat  elevated  patches,  and  sometimes  occupies 
la^'Portiuis  of  the  sarfoceof  the  mouth.  It  is  more  commcmlya  complication  of 
other  diseases  than  an  original  afFectlon.  When  of  tlio  latter  character,  it  is  generally 
caused  by  the  direct  action  of  irritants,  as  by  scalding  drinks,  coTTOsive  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  inouth,  accumulated  tartar  on  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  etc.  In  ordinary 
cases  cooling  and  demulcent  liquids  (such  as  cream  or  almoud  oil)  applied  locally,  an 
occasional  saline  cathartic,  with  a  soft  and  chiefly  farinaceous  diet,  constitute  the  wliole 
of  the  necessary  treatment. 

8.  D^ffiued  tnflammaUon,  wAA  eunUffcff  exuAiHm,  Is  almost  entirdy  confined  to  infiuitSf 
and  is  described  under  its  popular  name  of  Thrtoh. 

B.  lajlammat'um  ef  thafMtdu,  and  etuption  or  wtieular  i^fiamtaatkm,  are  described  in 
the  article  apthie  ((}.v.). 

4.  In  vleerative  inflaimrnation,  eanerum  oris,  or  eariber,  an  ulceration  often  of  consid- 
erable size,  with  a  le^yiah  surface  and  an  Inflamed  edge,  appears  on  the  gums,  or  Inside 
of  the  cheeks  or  lips.  The  swelling  of  the  adjacent  parts  is  often  so  considerable  as 
be  apparent  externally.  There  is  a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  and  the  breath  is  very  offensive. 
The  <usease  generally  occurs  in  diildrea  from  2  to  6  years  of  age.  The  ulcer  may  con- 
tinue forwe»^  or  even  moutba,  but  always  yields  to  treatment.  The  febrile  evmp- 
lums  and  the  constipation  which  are  usually  present  must  be  combated  in  the  ordinar}' 
way.  Perhaps  the  best  general  method  of  treating  the  disease  is  by  tlie  adniinl^tratioii 
of  chlorate  of  potash  (4  or  6  grains  in  sweetened  water  every  4  hours),  and  by  frequently 
washing  tlie  month  with  a  weak  tepid  solution  of  chlorinated  sodn. 

Toe  preceding  affection  is  sometimes  the  first  stage  of  a  much  mora  serions  affec- 
tion, viz.,  gaftgrena  <;f  the  rtumth,  which  usually  occurs  in  children  between  the  first  and 
second  c^tition.  A  slou^ng  ulcer  forms  upon  the  gums,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
moutb.  This  slough  spreads,  tlie  breath  beoomes  extremely  fetid,  the  disease  extends  to 
tbaalveolar  proceBses,  and  this  teeth  are  loosened  and  teXi  out  Inabilityto  take  food  Is 
followed  by  exhausting  diarrhoea,  and  death  is  the  usual  termination.  Unless  taken  in 
the  earl^  stage,  when  tonics  and  the  local  applicatim  of  caustics  may  be  serviceable,  the 
disease  is  generally  fatal. 

Other  affections  of  the  mouth  are  noticed  in  the  articles  Sauvatior  and  Scdbvt. 

MOVABLE  FEASTS.   See  Eabteb;  Festivals,  ante. 

X0TABLE8,  in  Scotch  law,  is  tlie  technical  term  tp  denote  personal  as  contradlstin- 
guishf^  from  heritable  property,  one  of  the  main  distinctions  of  property  bein^  betwt-en 
tiiese  two  classes.  Heritage  goes  to  the  heir-at-law  in  case  of  intestacy,  or  what  la  equiva- 
lent to  it,  and  movables  go  to  the  next  of  kin.  See  Kim.  The  term  movables  is  thus 
not  confined  to  corporeal  things,  as  furniture,  catUe,  goods,  etc.,  but  includes  debts,  bills 
of  exchange,  riglits  of  action,  etc. 

MOy^ENT  CURE,  a  hygienic  and  therapeutle  system  for  the  preservation  as 
well  as  the  recovery  oF  health,  introduced  by  Peter  Heniy  Ling,  a  native  of  Bmaland, 
tn  Sweden,  b.l766.  It  is  a  modified  form  of  gymnastics,  and  uelng  systematized  and 
specially  adapted  to  the  trfrntmcnt  of  invalids  in  a  reduced  condition,  possesses,  in  many 
respects,  additional  advanta<^  to  those  afforded  by  ordinary^  gymnastics.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  particularly  tlie  former,  Inou^lit  ibe  science  of  gyrana&tics,  in  its 

{mrely  hygienic  relations  and  asadapted  to  the  development  of  great  stren^h  and  agility  ^ 
n  healthy  constitutions,  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  as  is  nttested  by  the  power  they  ' 
possessed  of  performing  wonderful  feats  of  strength,  endurance,  and  agility.   But  their 
8partan-tike  processes  would,  if  practiced  upon  invalids,  particularly  of  the  modern  type, 
promote  dealJi  rather  than  recovery.    It  ia  probable  that  the  ordinary  bodily  exertioRB 
practicud  by  a  normally  educated  man  employed  in  active  buaincss  pursuits  are.  in 

rneral  terms,  suCBcient  aids  to  the  stimulation  of  the  other  functions  of  the  body;  but 
must  be  confessed  that  normally  developed  and  healthy  men  are  exceptional.  Civil- 
ization, with  its  competitions,  strifes,  and  various  requirements,  has  imposed  restraints 
whicli  interfere  with  and  prevent  normal  development.  The  practice  of  ordinary  gym- 
naatlcs,  <»-  of  the  orUinaiy  recreations,  such  as  walking,  rowing,  boxing,  lioraeMck 
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riding,  etc.,  vonid  probably  be  sufficient  fortha  lestomtloa  of  f imcttonal  eqoilibriam  la 
a  pertiOD  simply  jndvd  by  over-work,  and  tbis  methoi),  because  it  employs  tmcoiMcioiiS 
cukcrtion  and  purt'iK:t  reltixution  of  mind,  or  e^isays  to  do  so,  is  preferubte;  but,  attitesame 
thiiti,  it  niusl  be  uckuowledsred  tiiat  in  very  many  cases  an  individual  has  formed  habits  of 
muvciiieutwliich  are  more  or  lessabuornia).  Many  of  hia  muscles,  and  groups  of  muscles,' 
from  Itabita  formed  in  ihe  prosecution  of  his  business,  liave  had  but  very  utile  exercise; 
tlicy  are  uouseqacntly  slu^igishly  nouHslied,  and  do  not  eliminate  efEete  matier  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  requiruments  of  the  nerrefl  which  enter  them,  or  of  tbegenml 
nervous  systi-m  with  whfuh  they  are  connected.  Under  siuUi  circumstances  exercise 
ruquires  lo  kie  syKtematized  more  than  it  ts  in  the  nvid  aodsucoesdve  movenienu  which 
take  place  in  ordinary  exercise  or  labor.  The  mauls  like  a  machine  out  of  order:  the 
jncrc  »;etting  la  motion  of  which,  it  its  parts  are  not  completely  deranged,  will  not  pro- 
duce repair.  In  sotiie  instances  a  patient  who  might  be  benefited  by  partial  exercise, 
wciuld  he  injured  by  bringing  into  action  the  whole  body.  These  premies  being  admit- 
ted. It  will  be  8<xa  ttuit  wliat  Is  called  movement  cure  can,  in  many  cases  whoc  ordi- 
narily healUiy  persons  are  undei^ing  training,  be  advantaceouuy  conjcnned  villi 
ordinary  gymnastics.  Ling  started  a  aenuine  relormation;  and  lie  had  the  approbatioD 
of  his  sovereign  in  his  efforts — a  royalordinance for  the  establishment  of  an  Institution 
being  issued  in  1814,  and  the  Swedish  f^vernment  to-day  acknowledges  tbe  advantegiw 
it  derives  from  a  governmental  Institution  and  from  other  private  estahlislimcuts  of  the 
kiniL  Tlic  natural  exercise  which  is  obtained  by  walking  or  riding,  or  luoderate  gym- 
nastics, ought  not  to  lie  too  readily  laid  aside  for  problematic  advantages  of  exen^sing 
distinct  groups  of  muscles,  unless  such  a  course  Is  very  clearly  Indieatsd;  but,  at'tlie 
B'tmo  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  persons  have  been  injnred  by  over- 
fxertiou  ut  the  ^ymnaslntn.  Altbougl),  'as  a  general  rule,  nnconscious  exadse,  such  as 
is  tiikcn  in  genuine  recreations,  is  preferable  to  that  which  la  forced,  it  it  datmcd  by 
tho^ic  who  have  practiced  the  movement  cure  tliat  there  are  cases  in  which  ccmscioiis 
and  directed  movements  are  more  beneficial  than  those  which  are  unconscious;  and  this 
is  not  an  unreasonable  conclusion,  if  such  movements  are  performed  so  as  to  render  the 
exercise  a  diversion.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  movement  cure  Is  that  a  muscle  or  a 
griiup  of  muscles  shall  not  be  exercised  continuously  for  a  long  time,  but  that  Uiera  duUl 
be  an  interval  or  intervals  of  rest,  during  which  isdmilauVe  Butriiion  takes  place 
better  ihiin  ^vhen  tlie  action  is  prolonged.  Blood  Is  dmwn  to  the  part,  and  during  tliu 
succeeding  resting  spell  the  muscles  grow,  instead  of  wasting  bjr  continued  exertion. 
Those  who  have  an  unbalancod  muscular  development,  no  doubt,  in  walking  and  riding, 
often  over  work  tlie  weaker  muscles,  from  tlie  effects  of  which  they  afterward  suffer  dis- 
comfort, and  miss  the  securing  of  the  desired  liarmonious  results.  When,  therefore.  It  ia 
sought  to  restore  weakened  or  disused  muscles,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  over- 
tax them,  but  to  stop  short  of  fatigue;  hut  this  is  often  incompatible  with  the  taking  of  a 
walk  o~r  a  ride  of  much  leii^gth.  The  more  correct  physiological  plan  la,  fn  certain  case*, 
to  let  the  general  muscular  system  remain  comparatively  quiet,  while  intermittent  *«n<l 
moderate  rauvcmeots  are  made  with  the  special  muscles  under  treatment.  This  will 
tend,  after  a  while,  to  bring  tliem  up  to  a  standard  sufficient  lo  enable  them  to  take  a 
fair  share  with  the  stronger  mutwles  in  the  general  movement  of  the  body,  so  that  by- 
using  the  latter  rather  .below  Ihdr  capabilities,  and  the  former  just  enough  for  thcirB, 
an  e<fuilibrium  will  at  last  be  brought  about.  To  secure  this  result  various  devices  are 
praf:ticed,  one  of  the  chief  principles  being  that  the  patient  ma^  teach  himself,  or  be 
taught,  how  to  exei-ciso  particular  muscles,  or  sets  of  muscles,  without  the  aid  of  any 
apparatus,  but  while  he  is  in  a  natural  standing,  flitting,  or  recumbent  position.  The 
muscles  of  the  tlii^iiB.  or  of  the  legs,  may  be  brought  into  action — and  into  strong  action 
if  it  shoulJ  be  deRimhle — by  an  effort  of  the  will,  and  that  wltli  scarcely  any  alteration 
in  Ihe  posture.  The  gluteal  muscles  are  readily  brought  into  action  during  any  position 
of  the  body.  While  lying  upon  the  back,  or  upon  tlie  side,  they  are  readily  contmcted, 
and  may  be  held  in  such  a  state  for  any  deHimble  len^rth  of  time,  anil  nt  any  moment 
allowed  a  period  of  repose  for  the  natuml  operation  or  as.similation.   This  is  ccriaiuly 

Ehllosoi^icitl  practice,  and  that  good  results  will  follow  it  cannot  bedcnicd.  The  abdom- 
lal  muscles  can  very  advantageously  bo  set  in  motion  while  one  Is  lying  upon  tlie  back 
by  raising  the  bfad  from  the  pillow,  and  repeating  the  operation  as  often  as  may  l>c 
thought  bcncflcifll.  But  this  exercise  is  not  confiiifd  to  the  aMomlnal  muscles,  the 
pectoral  mnsc-tcs  take  a  certain  shai-e,  and  nl^io  the  Hiaphrsirm;  but  one  peculiar  benefit 
IS  derived  from  the  stimulus  given  by  the  contracted  ahdonicn  walls  to  the  involuntnry 
muscles  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  arc  usually,  in  cases  calling  for  this  mode  of 
treatment,  In  a  weakened  and  more  or  lens  torpid  condition.  It  is  frequently  asked  why 
physicians  do  not  more  often  reeommend  siicli  prsftice  to  their  patients.  A  great  part 
of  a  physician's  duty  lies  in  tbe  trc»tmeut  of  acute  diseases,  which,  as  a  rule,  arc  not 
snsceptible  of  cure  by  movements  of  tbe  mnsculni-  svstem,  and  will  not,  in  mo^t  cases, 
admit  of  such  practice  without  liurifnl  remilts.  When  the  l)ndy  is  poisoned  by  diseane 
germs,  as  in  many  of  the  contagious  fevers,  there  is  an  unnatnnU  performnnee  of  func 
uons  which  is  incompatible  with  mucli  voluntary  motion.  Sometimes,  indeed,  passive 
motion  may  be  made  with  benefit,  such  as  gently  kncnding  the  Imwels,  but,  as  a  rule, 
runt,  often  ab<vihite  rest,  is  required :  and,  as  the  conditions  of  tlie  disi'sse  usually  invol vei 
Ihu  loss  oE  some  of  the  mineral  constituents  cf  lUc  body,  medicines  Judiciously  admhUa- 
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tered  nre  nf  great  Importance.  There  is  no  dotibt  of  (he  efficacy  of  quinino  in  the 
treatment  of  that  poisunc-d  cunditiou  engcudei^>d  by  nilxBin,  nor  of  the  bcimflciid  cffwis 
Bttendinir  the  use  of  aMcaHoe  medicines  in  many  febrile  and  iutiammatory  conditions. 
llHiiy  patifrtt.<«  would  die  of  gout  and  rlieuinatisin  but  for  the  action  of  alksdies,  und  the 
almost  tovercign  power,  In  many  cases  of  gout,  of  the  plant  called  colchigi^m.  There 
are  conditiona  of  (he  system  in  robust  as  well  as  delicate  persons,  when  altiickVd  by  acute 
diseaau,  in  which  the  relief  afforded  by  morphine,  or  some  constituent  of  opium,  would 
appeu'  to  be  the  only  means  of  saring  life.  The  principal  occupation,  therefore,  of  tlie 
general  pmciitioner  li  la  prescribing  the  ordinary  therapeutic  remedies  and  attending  to 
tlioee  directions  wliich  concern  the  immediate  neccs^ties  of  the  patient,  such  as  diet, . 
vtmtilation  of  the  sick-room,  ret>t  and  quiet;  and  there  la  a  lemptation  to  tall  into  routine 
habits.,  but  this  temptation  is  not  as  often  yielded  to  as  is  supposed,  or  alleged.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  matter  well  understood  among  medunl  practkroners  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  Impos- 
uble  to  prevail  upoa  patieats  to  follow  hygienic  prcf^^riptionii.  They  are  tfdd  to  ride  on 
hotBe-lmck,  to  wallc.  to  use  domb-bells  and  Indian-clubs,  to  go  to  the  g}-mnasium.  or  to 
the  raoTMnent  cure;  but  they  do  not  obey  directions ;  tliey  have  no  time.  The  merchant 
must  Httetid  to  Uia  boaiDesa;  nis  presence  is  needed  on  change,  and  not  at  the  gymnasium, 
or  at  the  movement  cure,  or  anywhere,  dressed  in  the  attire  of  an  athlete,  or'ot  un  inva- 
1i<l.  A  lady  has  a  multitude  of  domestic  duties,  or,  If  tliey  are  neglecttd,  it  is  for  society 
and  its  guyelies,  or  for  pressing  demands  made  upon  her  for  benevolent  or  ciiaritflble 
work,  or  for  the  necessary  attentions  due  to  her  neighbors  and  friends.  A  thousand 
counter-attrrtctiona  cause  the  doctor's  in  junctions  to  be  disregarded ;  and  is  it  any  wonder 
tliat  his  youthful  enthusiasm  becomes  somewhat  modifled.  and  that,  after  a  while,  he 
submits  to  the  neccadty  of  employing  such  means  only  as  he  can  carry  ont  to  the  best 
advuita^T  The  practice  of  movement  cure  is.  however,  attended  vriih  difficulties. 
There  wiU  be  an  unavoidable  tendency  to  cnrry  speculations  and  theories  to  an  unwar- 
rantable extent,  and  to  give  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  movements  under  an  exagger* 
ated  idea  of  their  importance,  which  often  resuhs  in  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  in  well-established  but  older  methods,  and  leads  him  to  neglect  timely  con- 
sultation with  the  ^neral  pnu^itloner,  or  sui'gfon,  in  cases  requiring  ac-iive  medical  or 
operative  surgical  interference.  On  the  otlicr  hand,  there  is  probably  not  enough  atten- 
lion  paid  by  many  of  the  medical  profession  to  movement  methods  of  cure  in  cases  of 
deformities,  particularly  to  those  of  the  spinal  column.  It  would  be  unjust,  however, 
to  infer  tliat  such  negiMt  ia  very  prevalent.  There  are  a  great  mnny  surgeons,  who, 
without  callingpublic  attention  to  uieir  methods  of  treating  deformities,  are  in  the  con* 
stant  practice  of  deriving  aid  from  muscular  and  passive  movements  of  all  kinds  applic- 
able to  each  particular  case.  Indeed)  such  practice  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  brilliant 
resulta  which  attend  the  practice  of  modern  surgery,  many  of  which  are  detailed  in  the 
liistory  of  cases  published  in  numerous  medical  journals  for  the  special  benetif  of  the 
piofessioa.  and  which  are  seldom  seen  by  tlie  pubfic. 

MOVERS,  Fbahz  Kabl,  1806-66;  b.  Westphalia;  received  his  theological  education 
it  Ut^ter,  where  he  also  pursued  the  study  of  the  Semitic  langunirea  After  being 
settled  for  six  years  over  a  church  in  Berkum.  he  was  appointed  pn  ifessor  of  theology  in 
the  university  of  Breslau,  where  be  remained  till  his  death.  His  exhaustive  work  on  tlie 
Phenicians,  DU  PkSniei&r,  appeared  in  4  vol*,  between  1840  and  1866,  and  Is  tiie  stand- 
ard authority  upon  its  sub^t. 

MOVILXiE',  a  small  market  t.  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  on  lough  Foyle. 
18  m.  n.n.e.  of  Londonderry.  It  is  a  calling-station  of  the  transatlantic  steam-packets  of 
the  Anchor  and  Allan  lines.   Pop.  '71,  ISOo. 

KOTIVO  PLAHT,  Demoditm  {mTan»,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  kgumifioM,  sub- 
order paptUonaeea,  a  native  of  India,  remarkable,  as  are  also  some  other  spectea  of  the 
same  genus,  for  the  spontaneous  motion  <>[  ilie  leaves.  The  leaves  are  lematc,  the  lateral 
leaflets  much  smiiUcr  than  the  terminn!  one.  These  liitcntl  leaflets  are  in  constant  motion, 
being  elevated  by  a  succession  of  little  jVrks  till  lliey  meet  above  the  terminal  leaflet,  and 
then  moving  downwards  by  similar  rnpid  jerks  to  the  lenf-slalk.  Sometimes  one  leaflet 
is  in  motion  and  the  other  at  rest.  Sometimes  a  fuw  may  be  seen  moving,  whilst  there  is 
a  partial  cessation  in  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant.  A  high  wind  causes  this  oesaatiou 
more  tiian  auytliing  else;  the  movements  are  more  languid  in  a  very  hot  dry  day,  and  are 
to  lie  seen  in  their  perfection  in  wann  moist  weather.  The  terminal  leaflet  does  not 
remain  absolutely  at  rest,  although  its  movement:*  are  not  like  those  of  the  lateral  ones, 
hut  oscillates  slowly  from  one  side  to  tlit;  other.  Concerning  these  remnriutble  move- 
ments, nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  they  Uike  place  can  yet  be  suid  to  be  known, 

MOWATT,  AjfMA  Cora.   See  RncHiE. 

MOWER,  a  CO.  in  8.e.  Minnesota,  ndloinlnir  Inwa;  drained  by  the  Red  Cedar,  Upper 
Iowa,  and  Root  rivers;  traversed  by  (he  Southern  Minnesota  iind  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  raiiroflds;  730  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 16.799—11,884  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
m<fuly  prairie  land,  and  wheat  in  prodilced  in  large  quantities.    Co.  seat,  Austin. 

MOWER.  .ToBi?PH  A.,  1830-70;  h.  Vt. :  rc(-eivcd  a  common  education,  and  leamnd 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  He  entered  the  Mexican  war  r9  a  private  in  a  corps  of  engi- 
neers, and  wna  commissioned  as  lieut.  of  1st  infuntr}'  in  185> ;  appointed  capt.  in  1861. 


appointmcDt  as  col.  uf  lllb  UiHCouri  vols,  in  Mtiy,  1803;  was  ccDspicuous  iu  the  capture 
of  IslBod  Ho.  10;  severely  wuunded  at  the  \tatt\e  of  Coria^,  Oct.  4)  aoU  for  u  time  iu  the 
hands  of  the  enemy;  promoted  to  Imj  brijr.gL'ii.  in.Nor.,  1863,  and  commanded  a  bri^te 
at  Vicksburg,  where  he  di»pliiycd  grent  bmvery,  Ue  rose  to  the  r^nk  uf  mttj.g!«i.  i'l 
18S4,  and  commaQded  a  divl&iou  iu  Louisiana  under  gun.  Baulu;  wub  called  umibi 
Sherman  in  th&  Atlanta  campaign,  and,  at  the  close  of  Lhe  war,  was  in  comuuiud  uf  luti 
SOtli  coipa.  In  1806  he  was  appoiuicd  col.  of  25ik  infantiy.  and  placed  la  command  iu 
Loutdana,  where  he  remained  until  lus  death  In  New  Orleans. 

MOWING  AMD  REAPING  MACHINES.   See  HEAPmo,  ante. 

KOZ'A  is  a  peculiar  form  of  counler-irritation  which  was  early  pmctlcpd  in  the  east, 
particularly  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  from  whom  it  was  learned  by  lhe  PortugiK-ae^ 
One  or  more  small  cones,  formed  of  the  downy  covering  of  the  leaves  of  artetHUhi  vmea 
(as  used  by  the  Chinese),  or  of  the  pith  of  various  pluats  (as  of  the  common  sunflower), 
or  ot  linen  steeped  in  niter,  are  placed  on  the  skin  over  the  affected  part,  and  the  ends 
remote  from  the  skin  are  ixuited.  The  combustion  gradually  proceeds  through  the  cone 
and  forms  a  superficial  escTiar  on  the  skin.  The  surrounding  parts  must  be  protected  Jiy 
a  pod  of  wet  nig,  with  a  hole  In  it  for  the  moxa. 

It  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  certain  forms  of  neural^  (especially  obstinate 
sciatica)  and  in  paralysis,  and  in  chronic  diseaises  of  the  jointe.  It  is  not  much  used  in 
consequence  of  Its  apparent  si'verity,  but  tlie  pnin  is  not  so  great  rb  ndght  he  expedod. 
and,  according  to  some  of  its  advocates,  is  I^  than  often  attends  blisters. 

MOXOS,  or  Mojos,  a  nation  of  Indiann  in  eastern  Boliviu;  civilized  by  the  mission- 
ary fatliers,  but  now  much  reduced  in  numlicrs  and  property.  Tliey  have  strong  fealnrcj*, 
intelligent  faf»s,  and  an  independent  manner;  bpneet  and  religtouB;  boetmen  on  Ifae 
Hamore,  the  Madeira,  and  oveu  to  tlie  Amazon.  Their  language  wiis  in  contact  wltli  the 
Quichua  and  Aymara,  both  of  which  it  resembles.  Their  early  customs  show  ii  irtoc  of 
Guartini  influence,  and  it  is  p'x>babte  that  they  were  the  fiarthust  tiibe  in  this  diri'Ctioa 
under  the  control  of  the  Incoa.  * 

MOYIiAN,  Stephen,  1734-1811;  b.  Ireland;  emigrated  to  Phikdclphio.  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  went  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  tlic 
American  camp  then  was,  and  was  sclectt^d  by  Washington  ns  one  of  his  aids-de-camp. 
He  shortly  resigned  this  office  and  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  He  led  the  4i)i 
regiment  of  light  dragooiis  in  1777,  taking  part  hi  the  liattle  of  Oemiantown.  Ho  was 
attached  to  Wayne's  expedition  to  Biill^  ferry  in  1780.  and  was  with  Greene  In  tbo 
south  next  year.  In  1788  he  was  brcvetted  brig.gen.  In  1798  imd  1703  ho  was  Te^tvr 
and  rccprder  of  Chester  co.,  Fenn.,  and  was  afterwards  commissioner  cf  the  distru:t  of 
Pcnii-sylvania. 

XOZAXBIQITE',  a  territory  on  the  o.  coa.it  of  South  Africa,  nominally  belonging  to 
Portui^d,  and  placed  under  a  govemor-gt^neral,  although  the  actual  poRseiisions  of  Po^- 
ugal  consist  only  of  a  few  stations,  and  her  authority  in  the  country  is  inconsideraltlc. 
Ii  extends  from  cape  Dclgado,  in  lat.  10°  41'  s.,  to  Dclagon  iKiy,  26  south.  The  chK-f 
river,  the  Zambesi,  divides  It  into  two  portions — Mozambique  proper  on  the  n..  and 
Sofala  on  the  south.  Area  estimated  at  283,500  sq.m.;  pop.  800.000.  These  flgiiren. 
however,  are  only  to  be  considered  approximativo,  as  the  country  has  no  definite  bmin- 
dary  to  tlie  west.  Tlie  coasts,  wldch  comprise  large  tracts  of  cultivated  soil,  Yielding 
rich  harvests  in  rice,  are  fringed  with  reefs,  islands,  nnd  sbonls;  and  Iwtwecn  Ddtignft 
bay  and  cape  Corricnte<4,  and  from  Mozambique,  the  nrincipfll  station,  to  ctipe  De^dn. 
the  shores  are  high  niid  steep.  The  forests  yield  valuable  ornamental  woods;  Ivory  is 
obtained  from  the  hippopotami  that  haunt  the  marslies;  and  gold  and  copper  are  found 
and  worked.  The  elephunt,  deer,  and  lion  inhabit  the  Jungle;  crocodiles  are  found  in 
the  rivers,  and  numcrohs  flamingoes  on  the  coasts.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  November 
to  March.  The  summer  heat  is  very  great,  and  the  climate,  which  Is  flue  in  the  eleratcd 
tracts,  is  unhealtliy  on  tlie  low  shores  and  the  swampy  districts.  Besides  numerous  fmlts 
and  vegetables,  the  grains  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  wheat.  The  giivemment  is  in  n 
most  InefBdent  state,  being,  in  most  places,  moi-e  in  the  hands  of  native  chiefs  than  <>f 
the  Portuguese.  In  former  times  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on  here  extensively:  an<l 
from  1848  to  1857  four  governors-general  were  removed  by  their  government  for 
countenancing,  if  not  actively  engaging  in  it.  The  colony  is  divided  into  six  districts, 
and  is  ruled  by  the  governor-general  and  his  secretary,  assisted  by  b  junta.  Religion  and 
education  are  supervised  by  about  12  Roman  Catholic  priests,  bat  seem  to  be  at  the  loweet 
ebb.  Fish  and  turtle  are  caught  in  great  qiiantiUes  on  the  islands  and  reefs;  peHrl-fleli- 
ing  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit;  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  numerous,  and  the 
principal  exports  are  grain,  gold-dust,  honey,  tortoise-shell,  cowries,  gums,  and  amber. 
The  Portuguese  arrived  liere  in  1487,  attracted  by  rumors  of  the  weutfa  of  tlie  country 
and  the  excellence  of  its  ports.  The  principal  settlements  are  Mozambique,  Qofllnuuie^ 
Ben  a,  and  Tete. 

XOZAXBIQUE,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  territory  of  the  same  name.  Is  situated 
on  a  small  coral  island,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  close  to  the  shore,  in  lat.  15"  2' 
south.   It  is  defended  by  three  forts^  Is  well  built,  and  contains  a  large  square  In  wliich 
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the  palace  of  the  govenioT  and  tlie  cnstom-honse  are  the  chief  hulldings.  Pop.  8,S00,  of 
wbfmi  7,000  are  uaves,  270  Christiaiu,  lOdBonyiaas  from  Umdiiston,  and  1100  Arnbe. 
In  former  times  all  tlie  markets  of  the  world  were  snpplied  with  slaTea  from  Mozamtaiqne. 
Its  commerce  now  inconsidemUe,  is  chiefly  with  India,  and  is  carried  on  bj  Arabs. 

XOZAMBIQm  OSUUnrSL,  between  the  islaad  of  Madagascar  and  ttte  south-eostem 
const  of  Africa,  is  about  1000  m.  in  length,  and  about  450  In  average  breadth.  At  its 
northern  extremity  are  tlw  Comoro  islands.  Over  the  north  em  portion  the  monsoons 
blow.   Black  whales,  yielding  apermaced,  abound. 

KOZAKA'BIAV  IZTVBOT,  a  liturgy— traced  back  by  some  to  the  apostles,  but  by 
the  majority  of  writers  to  St  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  redacted  it,  in  co-operation  with 
the  fathers  of  the  4th  council  ol  Toledo,  688 — originally  in  use  among  those  Chnstian 
inhabitants  of  Spain  (Muzarabians,  Moetarabiaos,  Hustarabiaas}  who  remained  faithful 
to  their  religion  after  the  Arabic  conquest.  It  Is  also  called  the  Gothic  liturgy,  and 
dl£Fer8  tn  some  respects  from  the  Roman.  Gregory  VII.  first  compelled  most  of  the 
Spanish  churches  and  convents  to  adopt  the  common  uniform  liturgy  of  the  Romish 
diurch.  Six  Hozaral^  congregations  alone,  chiefly  in  l/con  and  Toledo,  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  ancient  ritnal,  out  it  soon  fell  Into  disuse  even  among  these.  Arebblshop 
Ximenes  of  Toledo  expressly  founded  a  chapel  at  Toledo,  in  1500.  in  which  mass  was  to 
be  said  according  to  the  Hozarabian  manner,  lest  it  might  entirely  fall  into  oblivion.  Ho 
further  caused  a  niunber  of  learned  priests,  Alfonso  Ortiz  among  them,  to  colhtte  all  the 
diCTerent  Mozarabian  liturgical  ilSS.  to  be  found  in  the  different  churches,  chapels,  and 
convents,  and  finally  there  was  edited,  under  Ida  auspices,  the  MiieaU  MMum  tecundum 
B^tHam  BeaU  Itiaori  Dictum  Momrabieum  (1500-S),  which  ba^  howevor,  some 
nnfortnnate  accident,  remidned  incomplete.  A  whole  third  of  the  church-year  la  left 
out  entirely.  The  peciillur  affinity  of  Uiis  Uturgy  with  the  GalUcan  on  the  one,  and  the 
Greek  on  the  other  hand,  makes  its  sti^y  extremely  Important  for  the  history  of  the 
ancient  church. 

■OZAST,  JoBAinT  CHBTBOffroM  WoLTOAKQ  GoTTLiEB.  ouc  of  tho  greatest  of  musical 
composers,  was  b.  Jan.  37,  1756,  at  Salzburg,  where  his  father  was  eulMlirector  of  the 
archiepiscopal  chapel.  Hia  extraordinary  musical  talents  were  cultivated  to  the  utmost 
by  his  father.  At  the  age  of  four  he  plsyed  the  clavichord,  and  composed  a  number  of 
minuets  and  other  pieces  still  extant  When  only  six  years  of  age  his  performances 
were  Bo  remarkable  that  hts  father  took  him  and  his  sister,  who  possessed  similar  gifts,  | 
to  Munich  and  Vienna,  where  'they  obtained  every  kind  of  encouragement  from  ths  I 
elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  emperor  Francis  L  In  1768  and  1764  the  Mozart  fiunily  1 
vUitcd  Paris  and  London.  At  the  age  of  seven  young  Mozart  surprised  a  party  of  , 
musicians,  including  his  father,  by  taking  part,  at  sight,  in  a  trio  for  stringed  instru- 
ments. Symplionics  of  his  own  composition  were  produced  in  a  public  concert  in  Lon-  j 
don;  and  whilst  there  he  composed  and  published  six  sonatas,  and  made  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  Handel,  recently  decease.l.  Two  years  later,  when  but  12  years  of 
af!o,  he  composed  the  music  for  the  leUgloas  serrlos,  and  for  a  trumpet  concert  at  the 
dedication  of  the  orn^n-honse  dinrch  tn  Vienna,  and  conducted  It  m  presence  of  the 
imperial  court.  In  1769,  at  the  age  of  18  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  prince  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg's  concerts;  and  in  the  same  year  traveled  with  Ms  father  to  Itsly, 
'^herc  he  created  an  unbenrd-of  enthusiasm  by  his  performances  and  compositions.  He 
composed  tlic  opera  of  MUhridaia  at  Milan,  in  Oct.,  1770,  and  it  was  publicly  performed 
there  in  Decemlier  of  thnt  year.  At  tho  age  of  16  he  was  tho  first  clavcf  inist  in  the 
world;  he  had  produced  two  requiems  and  a  atabat  mater,  numerous  offertoriea,  hymns, 
and  motetts,  four  operas,  two  cantatas.  18  symphonies,  34  pianoforte  sonatas,  not  to 
speak  of  a  vast  number  of  concertos  for  diiferent  instruments,  tnos,  quartets,  marches,  and 
other  minor  pie(%8.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  composer  to  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna, 
where  be  then  fixed  his  residence,  and  there  the  musical  works  were  composed  upon 
which  his  great  fame  chiefly  depends.  His  office  in  Vienna,  however,  was  rather  honor- 
ary than  lucrative,  and  he  liTCfl  by  concerts,  musical  tours,  teaching  of  mu»lc,  and  the 
small  profits  derived  from  tlie  sale  of  his  published  works,  till  an  offer  of  a  large  salaiy 
made  to  him  by  the  king  of  Prussia  led  the  emperor  to  give  him  800  florins  a  year.  His 
grmt  opera  of  Idomeneo  was  composed  In  1780,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  fanu^  of  mada- 
moiselle  Constance  Weber,  afterwards  his  wife,  to  consent  to  the  marrii«e,  which  they 
had  declined  on  the  ground  of  his  reputation  not  being  suffidcntly  established, 
opera  forms  an  epoch  not  in  the  composer's  life  only,  but  In  the  history  of  music.  In 
construction,  detail,  instrumentation,  and  every  ima^nable  respect,  it  was  an  enormous 
advance  on  all  previous  works  of  the  Itind,  and  established  his  repute  as  the  matest 
musician  whom  the  world  had  seen.  Die  BntfUhrung  avt  dem  Serau  followed.  His  six 
quarteU,  dedicated  to  Haydn,  appeared  In  17S5,  and  In  1786  Le  Nome  di  Figaro,  In  1787 
he  produced  liis  dttf-d'ctuvre,  Don  Giovanji*,  which,  though  received  with  enthusiasm  at 
Prague,  was  at  first  beyond  the  comprehension  of  tlie  Viennese.  Cheifan  7VW  appeared  In 
1790.  To  1791.  the  last  year  of  his  sliort  life,  we  owe  ZauberfldU,  La  Clementa  di  Wo. 
*nd  the  sublime  requiem  composed  in  anticipation  of  death,  and  finished  only  a  few 
days  before  his  decease.   He  died  Dee.  fl.  1791,  ^ed  85. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  greater  works.  Mozart  composed  the  majority  of  the  orchestral 
■ynphoniea,  quartets,  and  qnlntets,  which  m  an  timost  indispuisahle-part  of  the  pro- 
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gnumne  of  every  conoert  in  the  preeeiit  day,  berides  nuuen  as  famllfar  In  England  as  ta 
Catholic  Europe,  ionumerable  puDofiHte  coDcertoa  and  sonatas,  and  detadied  Tocal  oom- 
poelttoDB,  all  of  the  most  periecUy  finished  descriptioa.  To  Haydn,  Mozart  always 
acknowledged  his  obligations;  but  Haydn's  obligations  to  Mozart  are  at  least  as  great 
Haydn,  though  bom  24  years  earlier,  aurvived  Moziirt  18  years,  and  all  his  greatest  works, 
written  after  Mozart's  death,  bear  manifold  traces  of  Mozart's  influence.  Mozart  is  the 
first  composer  in  whose  works  all  traces  of  the  old  tonality  disappear;  he  is  the  father  of 
tiie  modern  school.  "  No  composer  has  ever  combined  geniuB  and  learning  in  such  per- 
fect proportions;  none  has  ever  been  able  to  dignify  the  lightest  and  trilest  forms  by 
such  profuund  scholarship,  or,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  drawing  most  largely  on  the 
resources  of  musical  science,  to  appear  so  natural,  so  spontaneoufl,  and  so  thorouriily  at 
his  ease."  See  the  Uvea  by  Holmes  (Lond.  1846)  and  Jahn  (Leip.  1856).  The  Life  by 
JXciil      ed.  lerr)  and  the  Letters  hare  been  translated  by  lady  Wallace. 

WODOK',  a  t.  and  fortress  of  Soutb  IbisBia,ln  the  goTernment  of  Caucasus,  about  Iti 
^  m.  n.  of  Tiflia.  Fop.  *67,  8,648,  chiefly  Armenians. 

MOZIER,  JoBBPS.  181d-?0;  b.  YL ;  r^noTed  to  New  York  at  19  years  of  age,  where 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  from  1881  to  1845,  when  he  abandoned  trade  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy,  where  he  studied  art  and  became  a  sculptor. 
His  principal  works  are:  "Esther;"  "The  Wept  of  Wish-ton- Wish;"  "Jej^lbah's 
Daughter;'^  "Pocahontas;"  "Rebecca  at  the  Well;^'  and  "Kizpah." 

UOZLST,  Jaheb  Bowuko,  d.d.  ;  b.  Lincolnshire,  England. ;  graduated  at  Oriel  col- 
lege. Oxford,  in  1834;  elected  fellow  of  Mngdalen  college,  and  wcnme  vicar  of  Sbnrt^ 
ham,  Sussex,  in  1850;  was  apfwinted  Bampton  lecturer  in  1865;  canon  of  Worcester  !n 
1869;  regius  professor  of  divinity,  Oxford,  id  1871.  He  is  the  author  of  A  Treatiu  on 
tJie  Auffiisliniari  Doctrine  of  Predextination;  PrimiHve  Sodrine  of  Bttpiismal  Regeneration; 
Metiewof  the  Biiptitmal  Controtemj/;  On  SttbtenpHon  to  iheArtidea;  ciplit  icctures  on  tiie 
Miraden,  being  the  Bampton  Leeturetfor  1865;  E»»aji»,  Hvitorieal  and  T/ieoloffical,  teithaa 
Introdveiion  and  Memoir  aft^e  Author;  Ruling  Idrat  in  Early  Ages;  Seitnont,  Parochial 
and  Ocfafionat;  Tlieoi^i  ef  DetefapmcKt ;  n  Criticism  of  Dr.  Newman's  Essay  on  the 
Development  of  Clirietiun  Doctrine;  Unirei'm'tjf  Sermotu,  prcadivd  before  tbeuniTcnBty 
of  Oxford,  and  on  various  occasions. 

KOZTB',  a  t.  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  in  Itussia,  150  m.  s.8.e.  of  Minsk.    It  is  a 
,1    town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  played  »  inlber  important  part  in  the  wars  between 
the  various  Russian  princes,  previous  to  Uie  Tartar  iuvuKion.    It  was  unsuccewfully 
besieged  by  the  Tartars  in  1240.    Under  tlic  Polisli  rule  it  was  the  chief  town  of  a  dis- 
.  trict,  and  remained  so  after  its  annexation  to  lins.'^ia  in  1795.    ITjO  barges  and  300  rafts 
are  annually  freighted  here  with  goods  to  the  uraoiinl  of  500,000  rubles.  Pop.  '67,  5,250. 
■SKET,  also  written  Mtschetda.  and  otberwisc,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Georgian 
y'  towns  in  the  present  govemmeut  of  Tiflis,  and  aliout  10  m,  n.n.w.  of  tlie  town  of  that 
'""^     name.   It  is  add  to  have  been  the  seat  of  ilie  Georgian  kings  down  to  the  5lh  c,  ami 
contained  the  first  Qhristinn  church  of  Geor^^ia,  buflt  during  the  tirst  half  of  the4tb 
century.   In  this  church  the  Georgian  kings  were  crowued  and  buried.    The  site  of 
H^tlsnow  marked  by  a  few  huts. 

^  KTZETO,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  gnvemmert  of  Orel,  Wfl  m.  s.s.e.  of  St.  Petere- 
y'^  burg.  It  is  situated  on  the  Zusha,  which  cnmmuoicates  tlirough  the  Oka  with  the 
Volga.  The  old  cathedml,  built  on  a  Ftfcp  lock,  gives  picturesqueness  to  the  town. 
Mtzensk  receives  historical  mention  as  far  bark  as  1147.  Its  trade,  chiefly  with  Si. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  amounts  in  value  to  upwards  of  1,000,000  rubles.  Pop.  '07, 
18,378. 

KUCH  WOOL'TOF  (i-  e.  OreatWM)lton),  a  t.  of  Lancashire,  England,  6  m.  from  Liver- 
^  pool.  The  town  Is  rapidly  increasing  In  size  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  a  branch  of 
tlie  North-western  railway,  which  runs  within  two  miles.  '  Hucn  Woolton  has  long  Iwen 
noted  for  a  stone  obtaini^  from  a  neighboring  quanr,  which  gives  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  men.  Pop.  '71,  4,64S.  Near  Much  Woolton  is  the  village  of 
Little  Woolton,  with  a  pop.  of  about  1000. 

WfCILAGE,  or  Bassorin  (CitH,.0,.).  is  a  modification  of  gum  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  when  moistened  with  it,  swells  up  into  a  gelatinous  mass.  It  is  contained 
abundantly  in  gum  tragacanth;  and  many  seeds,  such  as  linseed,  quince  seed,  etc..  and 
certain  roots,  such  as  those  of  the  marsh-mallow,  furnish  it  in  targe  quantity.  Alkalies 
render  it  soluble  in  water,  and  convert  it  into  tnie  gum;  and  prolonged  boiliDg  in  water 
produces  the  same  efiFect.   Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  muclc  and  oxalic  acids. 

MUCIUS,  or  McTEDB,  8ojBTOi,a.  the  name  and  cognomen  of  an  ancient  Roman  family, 
the  founder  of  which  was  suppopcd  to  he  the  legendary  Caius  Mucius  Bmvola.  about 
600  B.C,;  who  after  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  entered  the  camp  of  Lars  Porsraa. 
their  ally,  and  attempted  the  assas.<(ination  of  the  king:  failing  in  hm  purpose,  and 
brought  before  Porsena,  to  show  his  contempt  for  torture  he  thrust  his  right  liaod  in  the 
flames  and  held  it  there  until  consumed.  The  monarch,  moved  by  his  courage,  released 
him,  and  in  return  Mucins  (named  Soevola,  left-handed,  from  this  deed)  warned  him 
that  be  was  but  one  of  800  young  men  swom  to  take  his  life.   The  result  was  tbat  Por- 
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sena,  in  fear  of  death,  offered  favorable  terma  of  peace  to  Home.  Severn  of  the 
Mucai  were  distinguished  in  Roman  history,  attaining  the  positions  of  preetor,  tribune,  and 
consul.  Quiatus  Mucius,  tlie  augur,  wtis  Cicero's  teacher,  and  an  eminent  expounder  of 
ttio  Botuaa  law.  He  was  consul  in  117  ii.c.  Quintus  Mucius,  the  pontifex,  was  consul 
in  06  aod  wu  slun  in  8d  B,c.  by  the  adherents  of  Marius;  he  also  was  a  juiist  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  JvM  Cimle,  ud  a  book  on  legal  definiUons. 

mrCX'EBS,  the  popular  name  of  an  cxtruordlnarr  sect,  which  sprung  up  at  KOnigs- 
'"Gcrg,  in  Germany,  m  183d.  Tiie  movement  secmatohave  orislnatea  In  tue  dualbticand 
Gnostic  views  of  John  Henry  ScIiOnherr  (who  was  born  at  Hemel  in  1771,  and  died  at 
KRnigsberg  in  1826)  concerning  the  origination  of  the  oniVerM  by  the  oombinaUonof  two 
spiritual  and  sensual  principles.  His  followers  canned  out  his  system  much  more  com- 
pletely than  himself.  The  most  notable  of  them  were  two  clci^ymen,  Ebel  and  Diestel, 
llie  former  an  archdeacon.  By  tlitui,  sexual  connection  would  seem  to  have  been  eio- 
V!\t«d  Into  an  act  of  worship,  and  tlie  chief  means  of  the  sanctification  of  the  flesh;  by 
whicrh  the  paradisiac  state  was  to  be  restored.  Ebel  and  Dieslel  founded  a  societv,  to 
-nkich  women— some  of  noble  birth— attached  themselves.  Three  ladies  lived  in  Efbel'B 
liouse,  who  were  popularly  regarded  as  bis  three  wives;  and  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in 
his  work  entitled  Spiritual  Wtvea  (1638),  tells  oS  that  one  of  them,  a  young  widowed 
countess,  whose  beloved  husband  hiid  fallen  on  the  field  of  LQtzen,  and  whom  he 
enticed  from  the  seclusion  and  deep  melancholy  in  which  she  lived,  was  described  by 
hina  as  representing  to  him  the  principle  of  liglit  {LiehUnalnr);  another  of  the  ladies 
represented  the  principle  of  darkness  (Mn^terHw-no/ur);  and  the  third  represented  the 
principle  of  union  (UmfoKung).  The  last  was  his  legal  wife,  but  held  tbe  most  aubor- 
ainate  place  in  his  extraordinary  household.  Ere  long  pnblic  feeling  was  excited  agaioBt 
the  Muckers,  who  were  said  to  be  guilty,  under  forms  of  piety^  of  the  most  odiousli(»n- 
tiouB&ess  in  their  meetings.  "Hie  scmdal  became  great  in  Kduigsberg,  and  a  garden 
there  acquired  the  name  of  the  Senipli's  grove.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the 
courts  (1839-1843),  and  the  result  was  that  Ebel  and  Diestel  were  degraded  from  their 
otBces,  and  the  latter  was  further  punished  by  imprisonment.  It  is  alleged,  liowever,  by 
some  who  have  examined  the  whole  evidence  produced,  that  the  decisfoaB  did  not  pro- 
oeed  upon  a  calm  judicial  inquiry,  but  were  dictated  by  strong  prejudice  against  tbe 
accused,  on  account  of  their  religious  views  and  pecaltor  eccentridties;  and,  m  particu- 
Inr,  that  the  evidence  nves  no  support  whatever  to  the  chai^  of  licentiousness.  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  has  directed  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  Mucker  movement  with 
that  of  the  Princeites  (see  Aoafehoke)  in  England  and  that  of  the  Bible  Communists  or 
Fcrferttonists  (q.v.)  in  America,  all  of  which  took  place  about  the  same  time,  and  in 
couiieciioQ  with  revival  excitement,  altlioiigb  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
the  originators  of  these  movements  had  not  even  heard  of  each  other. 

jA.*  KTT'COnS  XEMBBAJVZS  and  XTTCUS.  Under  tbe  term  Mucous  Stbteh,  nnatomtsts 
''{'include  the  skin,  mucous  memi)i-anes,  and  true  glands,  all  of  which  are  continuous  with 
one  another,  and  arc  essentin.lly  cnmpriwcd  of  similar  parts.  As  the  skin  and  the  glands 
are  described  in  special  articles,  it  only  remains  to  spcuk  of  the  great  internal  mucous 
tracts.  These  are  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  toe  resinrato^  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  genito-nrinary  mucous  membrane. 

The  alimentary  mveom  membrane  commences  at  the  lips,  and  not  only  forms  the 
inner  coat  of  the  intestinal  canul  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  but  gives  on  prolonga- 
tions which  after  lining  the  ducts  of  the  various  glands  (the  salivary  glands,  the  liver, 
and  the  pancreas)  whose  prodncts  are  discharged  into  this  canal,  penetrate  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  these  glnnds,  and  constitute  their  true  secreting  element.  Besides  these 
larger  off.octs  we  find  in  the  stomach  an4l  smalt  intestine  an  influite  series  of  minute 
tubularprolongations,  the  anatomical  arrangement  and  function  of  which  are  described 
in  the  article  Digestion. 

The  retipiraforff  mvcotu  membrane  begins  at  tbe  nostrils,  and  under  the  name  of 
nrhneiderian  or  pituitary  membrane,  lines  the  nasal  cavities,  from  whence  it  sends  on 
either  side  an  upward  prolontjation  through  the  lachrymal  duetto  iorm  Xhe  eovjunctiva 
of  the  eye;  backwards,  through  the  posterior  nares (the  communication  between  the  nose 
and  the  throat),  it  sends  a  prolongation  through  the  Eustachian  tube  to  tbe  middle  ear 
(tbe  cavity  of  the  ^mpanum).  and  is  continuous  with  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane 
(which  ia  a  portion  of  the  alimentary  tract);  it  then,  instead  of  passing  down  the  oeso- 
phagus, enters  and  forma  a  lining  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  to  their 
terminationa  From  ^3aa  continuity  of  these  two  tracts,  som3  writers  describe  them  as  a 
dngle  one,  under  the  name  of  the  gastro-pulmonaiy  tract. 

The  ffmiio-urinary  m,uc<m»  Tnembrane  commences  at  the  genlto<urinary  orifices,  lines 
the  excretory  passages  from  the  generative  and  urinary  orguiB,  and  is  the  essential  con- 
stituent of  tbe  glands  of  both.   See  Kidney,  for  example. 

We  thus  see  that  mucous  membranes  line  all  those  passages  by  which  internal  parts 
communicate  with  the  surface,  and  by  which  matters  are  either  admitted  into  or  elimi- 
nated from  the  body.  As  a  general  nile,  tnev  are  soft  and  velvety,  and  of  a  more  or  less 
red  color,  from  their  great  va«cularity,  but  they  present  certain  structural  peculiarities 
according  to  the  functions  which  they  are  required  to  discharge.  In  all  tbe  principal 
parts  of  the  muc»u8  tracts  we  find  the  mucous  membrane  to  present  an  external  layer  of 
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epithelium  (q.v.)  resting  on  a  thin,  transparent,  hotnogenoua  membrane,  whlcli  fromlli 
position  is  termed  the  bMmtent  mwArane,  and  beneath  this  a  stratum  of  vascular  tisioc 
of  Tariable  thickness,  which  usually  presents  either  outgrowtlis  in  the  form  of  papills 
and  villi,  or  depresaions  or  InveralcHia  in  the  form  of  foflicles  or  glands,  or  both.  Tbe 
follicles  are  almost  invariably  present,  but  the  {Mpille  and  villi  are  limited  to  the  alimen- 
tary or  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  "  The  mucous  membranes,"  savs  Dr.  Car- 
penter, "constitute  the  medium  through  which  nearly  all  tlie  material  chanxes  are 
effected  that  take  place  between  tbe  living  organism  and  tbe  external  world,  llius,  in 
f  tlie  gtistro-Intestinal  mucous  membrane  we  find  a  provision  for  reducing  the  food  by 
'  muaus  of  a  solvent  fluid  poured  out  from  lis  follicles:  whilst  the  villi,  or  root-like  filar 
mcnts,  which  are  cloeely  set  upon  its  surface  towaids  its  upper  part,  are  specially 
adapted  to  absorb  tbe  nutrient  materials  thus  reduced  to  tbe  liquid  state.  The  same 
membrane,  at  its  lower  part,  constitutes  an  outlet  through  which  are  cast  out  not  merely 
the  indigestible  residuum  of  the  food,  but  also  the  excretions  from  numerous  minute 
glanduls  in  the  intestinal  wall,  which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  and 
Trhich  must  be  separated  from  them  to  prevent  furtiier  decay.  Again,  the  broucliio- 
pulmonary,  or  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  serves  for  the  Introducuon  of  oxygen  frorn 
the  air,  and  for  tbe  exhalation  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  And,  lastly,  the  mucoos 
membranes  are  continuous  with  the  cell-lined  vesicles  or  tubes  of  the  various  glands, 
which  are  the  instruments  whereby  their  respective  products  are  ellmluated  from  tbe 
blood."  Although  the  various  kinds  of  epithelial  cells  discharge  a  special  ofiice  in  rela- 
Uon  to  the  peculur  function  of  the  mucous  membrane  upon  which  each  kind  occurs,  yet 
they  all  serve  one  general  purpose — namely,  that  of  protecting  the  surfaces  on  wbidt 
tiiey  are  placed.  This  protecting  power  Is  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  eecretkm 
known  as  muetu,  which  ordinarily  forms  an  extremely  thin  layer  on  these  membraues. 
but  when  they  are  irritated  or  inflamed,  is  secreted  in  ver>'  cousidemble  quantity.  Tbe 
exact  mode  of  Its  formation  Is  still  a  di::puted  question,  but  it  Is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  product  of  the  gradual  solution  of  the  uppermost  epithelial  celts.  Besides  acting 
both  mechanically  and  chemically  as  a  shield  to  highly  sensitive  membranes,  it  bos  other 
uses,  amongst  wliicb  two  may  be  especially  mentioned. — I.  It  communicates  to  the 
salivary,  and  probably  to  other  glands,  properties  which  arc  not  possessed  either  by  itself 
or  hr  uio  pore  gUndular  secretions:  and  S.  It  serves  to  eliminate  a  consideiable  quantity 
of  nitrogen  from  the  systAm.  This  nitrogen  is  contained  in  the  muein,  which  forms  from 
2.4  to  9  per  cent  of  nasal  and  bronchial  mucus.  This  mucin  contains  13.64  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  and  is  the  substance  which  gives  to  mucus  its  viscid  and  tenacious  cliaractcr. 
Normal  mucus  is  devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  neutral ;  and  hence 
its  constant  presence  in  the  mouth  gives  rise  to  no  disagreeable  sensation. 

MUCOBINI,  an  ordor  of  fnngl  very  widely  distributed,  comprisino:  chiefly  what  are 
known  a<i  tbe  ctimmou  moulds,  ,which  are  found  on  decaying  bread  and  other  articles  of 
food,  or  vegetable  or  animal  matter  generally.  One  species,  phyamyce*  ntteru,  grows  on 
greasy  substances,  a  habitat  not  usual  with  most  fungi.  Host  members  of  the  order  are 
very  small,  many  of  them  microscopic  Tbe  mucor  mueedo  is  one  of  the  most  common 
species  and  was  partlculaiiy  described  by  Dr.  Brafeld  in  1872.  Fresh  horse-dung  ]m)t 
In  a  molBt  place  soon  becomes  covered  with  white  glistening  fibers,  the  mycelium  ot  the 
mucor  mwodo.  They  appear  to  flourish  l^n  decaying  matter  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  otoIt- 
ing  ammonia.  From  the  coaling  there  project  slight  white  threads,  wbose  Upe  soon 
become  black.  These  are  the  spore-bearing  stalks,  or  eonidia,  and  they  manifest  astrong 
tendency  to  turn  toward  tbe  light  which  Is  not  the  case  with  the  apore  stalks  of  the 
common  bread  mould,  they  appearing  to  be  indifferent  to  light.  If  the  mycelium  of 
mucor  mueedo  Is  kept  moist  It  enanges  in  form,  and  certain  cross  partitions  increase  in 
number,  the  cells  produced  in  this  way  swelling  Into  a  spherical  form.  The  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  becomes  developed  into  round  bodies  resembling  spores,  which  have  tbe 
power  of  germination.  If  the  mrteor  imuedo  Is  grown  in  a  decoction  of  horse  dang  it 
bears  only  eonidia.  The  principal  genera  are  mucor,  drcinella,  hellcostylnm.  thamnl- 
dlum,  chstostylum,  chietocladium,  morticrella,  plptoccpballs,  syncefAiallB,  kickxeUa, 
ccemansbi,  martenseUa,  and  plobolua. 

mrDAS,  Oalotropit,  a  genus  of  abrubs  of  the  natural  order  a»elgpiada£eet.  distin- 
guished by  a  coronet  of  fine  blunt  processes  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  filaments.  They 
are  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  bark  of  tbe  root,  and  the  Inspissated  milky  juice 
of  some  of  them,  are  much  used  there  as  an  alterative,  purgative,  emetic,  and  sudorific 
medicine.  The  medicinal  properties  of  mudar  have  been  well  known  in  India  ffM'manT 
centuries,  and  have  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  European  physicians.  It  is  found 
of  great  value  in  elephantiasis,  and  in  leprosy  and  other  obstinate  cutaneous  diaeaseB,  as 
well  in  some  spasmodic  affections,  and  in  syphilis. — The  species  most  common  Id  the 
south  of  India  is  0.  gigaiitea;  in  the  north,  0.  SamtUonn;  whilst  O.  prooera,  said  to 
have  an  extremely  acrid  juice,  extends  into  Persia,  and  even  into  Syria.  Mudar  ia  very 
common  in  India,  springing  up  In  uncultivated  ground,  and  often  troublesome  in  that 
which  is  cultivated.  It  is  a  laige  shrub,  with  stems  often  thicker  than  a  man's  leg;  and 
broad  fleshy  leaves.  It  grows  where  almost  nothing  else  will,  on  very  dry  sancb,  and 
rapidly  atfauns  a  lai^  die.  The  silky  down  of  the  pods  Is  used  for  making  a  soft. 
cotun-Uke  thread;  bat  is  shorty  and  not  easily  spun.   Theinnerhark^B^)  yields  antrong 
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and  usefid  fiber,  which  makes  excenent  cordaj;e  and  fishioe-Iinea;  hot  the  mode  of  pre- 
paratioa  hUhertouied  makes  It  costly.— The  iQspissated  mm^  juuse  of  mudar  collected 
by  making  IncistoDs  in  the  hark,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  caoutchouc  and  gutta-perclia. 
It  beeomes  flexible  when  heated. — The  mudar  of  medicine  contaioa  a  principle  called 
mudarine,  on  which  its  medldoal  virtues  are  supposed  to  depend,  and  which  possessLS 
the  rare  property  of  gelatinizing  when  heated,  and  becoming  nuld  when  again  cooled. 

HSJJD  EEL.   See  Sibbn.  ante. 

Muif'TUH^  amia,  a  Terr  curious  graus  of  fishes,  forming  the  &mUy  amUdm  of  tlie 
order  ganoidc^  of  UtUlsr,  although  Its  position  among  the  gunoidei  is  determined  only  Iiy 
anatomical  characters.  In  which  it  agrees  wlUi  sturgeons  and  the  rest  of  tbat  order,  for 
the  scales  are  not  eanoid,  and  are  not  osseous  plates,  but  are  flexible  and  rounded,  aD<l 
destitute  of.enamS.   Similar  scales,  however,  are  found  in  fossil  genera  regarded  by 
Agassiz  as  ganoid.   In  habit  the  mud-flsh  resembles  osseous  fishes  rather  than  ganoids. 
£xc%pt  in  the  absence  of  teeth  on  the  tongue,  the  mouth  resembles  tbat  of  a  trout. 
The  body  is  long  and  flexible,  with  a  bony  vertebral  column;  there  are  two  nasal 
cirri;  the  head  Is  flat,  covered  with  a  very  thin  mucous  skin,  immediately  under 
-wfaicA  the  bones  appear  as  sculptured  plates.    Mine  than  ten  q)ede8  are  known, 
natives  of  the  fresh  waters  of  America.   The  Wbstbrn  Mud-flsh  (A.  eaha)  is  from  a 
foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  long,  bluish-b'ack  above,  white  below.   It  inhabits  the  nreat 
northern  lakes  or  North  America,  and  is  found  as  far  s.  as  Carolina.   It  feeds  chiefly  on 
crawfish  and  other  crustaceans.   It  is  not  esteemed  as  an  article  vt  food,  although  some- 
times used  by  the  Indians. 

MUDGE,  Benjamin  Franklin,  b.  Me.,  1817;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  university, 
1840;  afterwards  studied  law  and  practiced  in  Lynn.  Mass.,  for  several  yeara  lie 
became  Interested  in  the  coal-«il  and  petroleum  trade  in  Kentucky;  was  state  geologist 
of  Kansas  in  1864-4I5;  and  the  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the  Kansas  agiicultural 
college.   He  has  made  several  paleontological  discoveries. 

UlTDGE,  Enoch,  177(^1850;  b.  Mass.,  one  of  the  ptoneets  of  Methodism  in  New 
England,  He  entered  fbs  church  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1798; 
traveled  and  preached  In  Maine  In  1796;  resided  in  Onington,Me.,andmu  twice  diosen 
state  representative.  Subsequently  he  re-entered  the  itineracy,  and  was  stationed  In 
Boston.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Seamen's  Bethel,  New  Bedford,  where 
lie  labored  wittigreat  success  until  1844  when  on  account  of  ill-health  he  retired  from 
the  ministry.  He  was  bigtily  esteemed  as  a  preacher,  ferUle  In  thoiig^t,  and  rich  In 
illustration.   He  publishecf  a  vol.  of  sermona  for  marlneis. 

MUB-HEN.   See  Coot,  ante. 

XOD'XI,  usually  q;>elled  Moodkkb,  a  small  t  of  n.w.  Hindustan,  28  m.  s.e.  of  the 
Sutle}.  and  70  m.  ae.  of  the  city  of  Lahore,  on  the  Bavi.  It  has  a  pop.  of  about  6,000. 
Here  the  flrst  battle  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845-4B  was  fought  (Dea  18,  1845),  when  the 
British  under  Mr  Hudi  Glough  repulsed  the  Sikhs,  and  sir  Bobert  Henry  Sal^  "FlghtlDg 
BoV'waskUled. 

XUSiyDDr  (JIfutefo),  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Mdiammedan  offldal  attatdied  to  a 
mosdue,  whose  duty  it  is  to  announce  the  different  times  of  prayer.  His  chant  (adan) 
consists  of  these  wonte.  repeated  at  intervals:  "  Allah  is  most  neat  I  testify  that  tliere 
is  no  God  but  Allah.  I  testify  that  Mohammed  is  the  apostle  of  Allah.  Come  to  prayer. 
Come  to  security."  ["Prayer  is  better  than  sleep"  is  added  in  the  morning,  at  the  subh 
orfepT-  See  Mohamjoidanism,]  "Allah  is  most  great.  There  is  no  dei^  but  Allahl" 
Besides  these  regular  calls,  two  more  are  chanted  during  the  night  for  those  pious  per- 
sons who  wish  to  perform  special  nightly  devotions.  The  first  (ula)  continues,  after  the 
Qsuid  adan,  in  this  manner:  "There  is  no  deity  but  Allahl  He  hath  no  companion— to 
him  belongetb  the  dominion— him  belongeth  praise.  He  t^veth  life,  and  causeth 
death.  And  he  Is  living,  and  shall  nevo-  die.  In  his  hand  is  blessing,  and  he  is 
almighty,  "  etc.  The  second  of  these  night-calLa  (ebed)  takes  place  an  hour  before  day- 
break, and  begins  ss  follows:  "  I  extol  the  perfection  of  Allah,  the  existing  for  ever  and 
ever:  the  perfection  of  Allah,  the  desired,  the  existing,  the  single,  the  supreme,"  etc 
The  office  of  a  muCddin  is  geDerally  entrusted  to  blind  men  only,  lest  thev  might,  from 
their  elevation,  have  too  free  a  view  over  the  surrounding  t«rraces  and  harems.  The 
barmonions  and  sonorous  voices  of  the  singers,  together  with  the  dmplicity  and  solem- 
nity ci  the  melody,  mi^  a  strikingly  poetical  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  bearer  In 
dsyUme;  much  more,  however,  is  tlus  the  case  whenever  the  sacred  chant  resonuds  from 
the  height  of  the  mosque  fhnnigh  the  moonlit  stUlness     an  eastern  night 

KDEZZIN.  See  MdSddin.  an^. 

■URI  (Arabic,  expounder  of  ihe  late).  The  Turkish  grand  mvSA  Is  the  supreme 
bead  of  the  ulemas  (servants  of  religion  and  laws),  and  has,  together  with  the  grand 
vlzier(Tizler  azfm).  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  atate,Domlnally  ruled  by  the  sultan.  His 
Is  the  chief  Bpirinial  snthnrlty,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  also  denominated  sheikb-al- 
Islam  Oord  of  the  faith).  The  imams  (priests),  however,  chosen  from  the  body  of  the 
uleaiAS.  are,  from  t))'>  moment  of  their  official  appointment,  tmder  the  authority  of  the  kls- 
lan^:,  or  chief  of  ihu  black  emuichf-  The  better  class  of  the  ulemas  are  the  teachers  and 
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expounders  of  the  law.  from  amoDgwhoni  the  niollalis  and  cadis  are  elected.  Tbe  Turit' 
laws  have  their  basis  in  tlie  Korao ;  tlm  mufti  thos,  as  head  of  tbe  Judges,  acquires  a 
spiritual  authority.  His  also  is  generally  the  office  of  girding  the  raltaa  with  the  sword 
at  his  ascenulon  to  the  throne,  a  ceremony  which  takes  place  at  tbe  mosque  of  ^yuh,  and 
vbich  ts  equal  to  our  ceremony  of  coronation.  The  muftt  is  elected  anu  miiy  t>e  deposed 
by  the  suttan,  and  his  position  has  in  modern  days  lost  much  of  its  former  dignity  and 
importance.  His  fetwa,  or  decision,  although  attached  to  the  imperial  decrees,  imparts 
to  It  but  little  additional  weight.  Nor  is  his  own  dictum  in  tilings  spiritual  always  con- 
ridered  as  liually  binding.  The  only  prerogative  of  muftisand  ulemas  which  haahitlierlo 
renulned  uutouchcd  is  their  being  exempt  from  bodily  or  otherwise  degrading  puoisli- 
ments;  nor  can  their  property  ever  be  confiscated,  but  descends  to  their  sucoeseora. 

MU60E,  Thbodor,  1806-61,  b;  Berlin.  After  devoting  himself  in  early  life  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  started  for  Peru  to  serve  as  a  soldier  with 
Bolivar.  The  news  of  the  ezpulaioD  of  the  Spauiuda  reached  him  in  London,  and  be 
returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  history,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences,  but  lost  his 
chaoeea  for  a  university  professorship  by  the  publicatioo  in  1881  of  Fi'ance  and  the  LbM  of 
ike  BouHttnu  and  EnglaiuL  andBeform.  His  ultra-liberal  sentiments,  expressed  in  various 
newspapers  and  in  his  pamphlet  Die  CeneurverdStituate  in  Pretuaen,  led  in  several 
instances  to  his  arrest  andjiolitical  prosecution.  He  was  associated  with  the  stuff  of  tlie 
Zeitung  fur  die  Elegante  Welt,  and  for  some  time  edited  the  Nationakettung,  the  only  lib- 
eral journal  of  Pmssia.  In  1650  he  began  the  publication  of  an  annual,  entitled  Vid- 
U^te/ten.  During  the  twenty  years  preceding  his  death  lie  poured  forth  a  coustunt  suc- 
cession of  sketches,  tales,  novels,  and  romances.  His  collected  works  amount  to  thirty- 
three  volumes.  The  best-known  of  his  later  writings  are  The  Pioimt  of  Sytt,  Chrietma* 
Sve.  The  Oldat  Son  0/  ^  Family,  and  the  posthumous  romance  The  Pro^tO,  He  died 
in  his  native  city  of  Berlin,  where  he  occupied  a  prominent  position. 

mrOOIiETCHZAira,  a  sect  that  arose  in  England  about  the  yew  1601,  and  of  which 
£be  founders  were  John  Reeve  and  Ludovic  Muggletnn  (b.  1607,  died  1607),  obscure  men, 
but  who  claimed  to  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Muggleton  was  a  joumevman  tailor. 
He  professed  to  be  the  "mouth "of  Reeve,  as  iaron  was  of  Moees.  They  afflrraed 
themnelveB  to  be  the  tmo  vntneMet  of  Rev.  xi.  They  asserted  a  right  to  curse  all  who 
opposed  tlietii.  and  dUi  not  hesitate  to  declare  eternal  damnation  against  their  Hdversariett. 
They  favored  the  world  with  a  number  of  publications,  one  of  which — particularly 
directed  to  the  parliament  and  commonwealth  of  England,  and  to  his  excellency  tbe  I01& 
gen.  Cromwell— was  entitled  a  Bmonttranee  from  Uie  Eternal  Qod.  The  projuiets  went 
at  that  time  imprisoned  as  nuisances  "in  old  Bridewell,"  Another  publiciUiou  was  » 
Qenerfii  Epiistie  fnm  Oie  Holy  Spirit,  dated  from  "Qreat  Trinity  lone,  at  a  chandler'ii 
shop,  over  against  one  Mr.  Millis,  a  brown  bnker,  near  Bow  Lane  end.  London."  jfThe 
first  complete  edition  of  Muggleton's  works  was  published  in  17S6;  another  cdjtiou 
appeared  in  18S2.]  The  Muj^letonians  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity;  they  held 
anthropomoiphist  oi^ioua;  and  to  all  this  they  added  many  atrange  dootnnes  of  tbclr 
own,  aa  that  the  devil  became  Incarnate  in  Eve,  etc  The  Uugg^etonians  existed  in 
EngUmd  as  a  sect  till  more  tlum  one-fourth  of  the  19  c  had  paased  away;  but  the  census 
of  1851  showed  no  trace  cNf  them,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  now  completely  exlinct. 

WJOWIDM.   See  Mullet,  ante. 

KUHALZICH',  or  Mctaljch,  a  t.  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  13  m.  s.  of  the  se:i  of 
Marmora,  and  87  m.  w.  of  Brusa,  picturesquely  situated  on  low  hills.  It  is  large  and 
Btra^lling,  contains  about  ISOO  houses  and  three  or  four  khans,  and  is  Ihe  seat  of  a  con- 
ildemble  trade,  chiefly  in  eiqmrtLng  ^ks,  wool,  and  fruits  to  Constantinople.  Fop. 
11,000. 

KVESSUB',  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  territory  of  Indore  (q.v.).  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
Nerbudda,  280  m.  n.e.  of  Braubay.  The  fort  conttdns  many  houses  within  its  inclosurv. 
hut  is  in  Imd  repair.  There  is  a  new  palace,  built  of  gray  basalt,  and  oven^arged  with 
sculptures  of  human  beings,  and  of  elephants,  tigers,  and  other  animda.  There  are  also 
numerous  and  costly  Hindu  temples,  erected  by  Ahalya  Boi,  relict  of  Kunda  Rao,  sob  of 
Maharajali  Mulhar  Rao.  Tbe  river,  which  is  here  about  SOOO  ft.  wide,  has  a  rapid 
stream  of  blue  water,  rushing  over  a  rocky  bottom;  the  banlu  are  60  or  80  ft.  high  in 
the  dry  season.  Accsss  to  the  water  is  guned  by  a  or  vast  flight  of  stone  stairs, 
which  extends  below  the  water  at  its  lowest  level.  Fnp.  about  17,000. 

MttHLBACH,  LuiBE. .  See  Mditot,  Elara.  (MBlleb). 

KQXL'BEBG,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Baxony,  ntuated  on  the  Elbe,  80  m.  s.e.  of  Wittenben;. 
Pop.  '7G,  8.817.  Here  on  April  24, 1547,  a  battle  was  fought  between  JohaBn-Trfedrif^, 
electw  of  Baxony,  and  the  emperor  CSuvfes  V.— a  battle  fraught  with  the  most  Important 
reanlts  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  In  Germany,  The  battle  was  soon  d«dded  in  tevor 
of  the  emperor,  Johann-Friedrich  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  territories  were  handed 
over  to  Maurice,  the  repreeentatlve  of  tbe  ducal  family  of  Saxony,  From  tiiis  time  till 
IKtS  the  Catholics  were  triumphant  in  Germany. 

HtiHLENBERG.  Fbedsbics  AtrousTUB,  1700-1801;  b.  Penn,;  was  the  woo. 
of  the  rev.  H.  H.  Hnhlenhe^;  educated  st  tbe  university  of  Halle;  and  aftenrarda 
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becftine  a  Lutlieran  minister  in  New  York  city.  In  1779-80  and  1789-97  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  Feuusylvania.    He  was  twice  elected  spealier  of  the  liouso. 

MUHLENBERG,  Gotthelp  Heinrich  Eiinst,  d.d.,  175»-1815;  b.  Penn. ;  entered 
the  uniyersity  of  Hiille  at  leu  years  of  age,  where  he  remained  seven  yenis;  after- 
wards traveled  in  Germany  and  England;  then  returned  to  America,  was  ordained  a 
Lntbenia  minister  und  became  asBistaiit  pastor  of  a  LutlieraD  chuich  In  Philadelphia,  of 
which  his  father,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  the  founder  of  the  Qemian  LutiierBa 
cimi-ch  hi  America,  was  pastor.  In  1777,  during  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
Bridali,  he  retired  to  the  country',  wfaet<e  he  devoted  liiniself  to  the  study  of  ootauy;  and 
it  is  as  a  botanist  that  lie  is  bi-st  known.  His  chief  works  are,  Catdtogve  I^itanm, 
^merea  Septejitrionalia,  and  DexriptiM  Uherier  Gramineom. 

MUHLENBERG,  Heinbich  Melchior,  d.d.  1711-1787;  b.  Einbeck,  Hanover,  then  a 
free  cily  of  Germany.  His  parents  were  Saxon,  but  having  suffered  greaily  in  llie  thirty 
Yeard'  war  rumoved  to  Eiubeck.  His  father  wiis  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  Iield 
a  ludtcial  appoiutment.  His  motlicr  wiis  the  daughter  of  a  retired  omcer,  and  a  woman 
of  8ense,  energy,  and  piety.  By  them  tlie  son  was  religiously  trained.  Tlie  death  of  his 
father  occasioned  nn  mterruption  of  his  studies.  His  early  life  was  one  of  privation  and 
toil  From  bis  12th  to  his  21st  year  he  toiled  incessantly  to  aesist  in  the  support  of  the 
family,  yet  improved  every  leisure  hour  for  mental  culture  and  the  acquisiliou  of  knowl- 
edge. At  the  age  of  21  lie  became  tutor  in  the  school  of  Rapheliua  at  Zelleafeld.  In 
17§d  he  entered  the  university  of  GOttingen,  where  he  remained  three  years.  Tlic  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Oporin,  who  received  him  into  his  family,  and  employed  him  as  an  nmanu- 
enais,  was  excellent,  and  from  that  time  he  became  an  active  Christian.  Graduating  at 
CHHtingen  he  went  to  Halle,  where,  beetdes  studying  he  tau^t  in  the  orphan  house.  He 
associated  intimately  with  Francke,  Cellarius,  and  Fabnciua.    By  tlieir  advice  he 


operations.  Soon  after  his  ordination,  and  while  makmg  arraogemeots  for  his  departure 
to  India,  application  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Germany  for  some  one  to  be  sent  to 
labor  among  the  destitute  of  that  colony.  The  faculty  immediately  selected  Muhlenberg, 
who  was  then  in  his  Slst  year.  He  reached  America  in  1742,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
German  Christians.  He  found  t.*.e  church  in  a  deplorable  condition,  theLutheran  popu- 
lation having  i>een  much  neglected.  His  arrival  matited  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  the  United  Btatea,  its  condition  gradually  Improved,  and  freq\Ki)t 
accessions  were  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  of  men  educated  at  Halle,  and  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  their  work.  He  look  the  pasloml  care  of  the  associated  churches  of 
Plnlanelphia,  New  Hanover,  and  Providence,  which  had  united  in  calling  a  minister, 
and  th&se  three  congr^alions  were  the  principal  scenes  of  his  ministerinl  labors,  though 
he  preached  in  all  tlie  Lutheran  churches  of  his  day,  and  his  aid  was  often  requested  from 
neighboring  churches  whose  differences  he  seldom  failed  to  reconcile.  He  often  made 
long  journeys  to  gather  the  M:attered  Sock,  preach  the  word,  administer  the  sacraments, 
introduce  salutary  diRcipline.  and  perform  other  kind  services.  His  influence  was 
nubounded.  The  first  three  yi'*in  oi  his  ministry  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  the  next  16 
in  Providence.  In  1776  he  resumed  his  charj^  in  the  country.  During  the  war  of  the 
tevolution  his  sympathy  with  the  colonists  eNciti-d  crcat  opposition,  and  his  life  was  ofteu 
in  peril.  Though  advised  to  remove  into  the  inlerior  from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  he 
refused.  He  was  extensively  known,  and  his  views  were  well  understood.  Many  of  all 
classes,  taking  advantage  of  his  position  resorted  to  hU  house.  "  His  home,"  says  a 
contemporary,  "was  constantly  filled  with  fugitives,  acquaintances,  and  strangers,  with 
tbe  poor  and  hungry,  noble  and  common  beggars.  The  himgry  never  went  away 
tmsatiafied,  nor  the  sufft'riiig  UDcomforted."  At  his  death  there  was  deep  and  wide- 
spread sorrow.  In  many  places  the  bells  were  tolled,  the  chnrches  shrouded  in  mourn- 
ing, and  fuceral  sermons  delivered.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  a  man  of  rare  excellence.  He 
possessed  a  coml)ination  of  qualities  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  duties  to  which 
be  was  called.  Gifted  by  nature  with  great  mental  powers  which  were  highly  cultivated, 
be  devoted  himself  fully  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  mission.  His  society  was  sought  by  the 
learned  men  of  the  day.  The  nnirersity  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the  doc- 
tomte  in  divinity,  rarely  conferred  in  those  days,  and  only  upon  tboee  of  nnqnesticniKl 
^stiDctieai. 

Ht^HL^NBERO,  Heitbt  Auqdbtub,  17S^18M:  b.  Penn.;  putor  of  a  Lutheran 
church  1802-08.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  1829-S8,  serving  on  a  ntmiber  of  the 
principal  committees.  In  1885  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  goreraoron  the 
democratic  ticket.  He  was  offered  by  president  Van  Buren  the  Buauan  mission,  Mid 
the  post  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  both  of  whidi  lie  refiued.  In  1888  be  accepted 
the  Austrian  mission  which  he  held  until  1840. 

MUHLENBERG,  John  Peter  Gabriei,.  1746-1807;  b.  Penn.;  son  of  Dr.  Henty 
M.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Halle,  from  which  lie  ran  away,  and  passed  a 
year  as  a  private  in  the  dragoons.  He  studied  for  the  Lutheran  mlnlst^  under  bis  Aittier, 
and  was  ordained  In  177S.  He  was  for  a  time  settled  over  a  dhureh  m  Woodstock.  Vsl 
Boon  after  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  told  his  congregation  in  his  last 
■ermon  that  there  was  "a  time  for  all  things — a  time  to  preach  ana  a  time  to  flgbt,  and 
that  now  was  the  time  to  fight."  At  the  close  of  the  servicesi,  be  tore  off  bis  gown. 
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Bhowlng  hlnudf  in  full  unifomi,  and  lead  A'om  the  pulpit  his  commissUm  *a8  ooL 
He  baa  the  drammers  strike  up  for  volunteere,  and  mauy  of  his  congresatioo  volm- 
teered  and  joined  his  regiment,  Uie  8th  Virgiuia,  popularly  known  as  the  German  r^- 
ment,  afterwards  noted  for  its  coarage  and  good  discipliue.  In  1774  he  was  a  mcm&r 
of  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  served  on  the  committee  of  safety,  and  two  years  later  he 
sat  in  the  state  convention.  He  participated  in  the  fl^littng  at  Charleston  in  1776,  and 
was  made  bri^.gen,  the  following  year,  and  placed  m  conmiand  of  the  Virginia  line. 
He  took  part  m  the  battles  of  Brandvwine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  and  in  the 
capture  of  Blony  Point.  He  defended  Virginia  against  the  expeditions  oi  Leslie  and 
Arnold,  and  was  commander-in-cliief  there  till  the  arrival  of  Steuben.  Upon  the  inva- 
Edon  of  Virginia  by  Coruwallis,  be  was  next  iu  command  to  Lafayette,  and  st  tbe  uege 
of  Yorktown  he  was  in  command  of  tbe  Ist  brigade  of  light  infantry.  He  retired  at 
the  close  of  the  war  with  the  rank  of  maj.  gen.  Soon  after  he  settled  in  Foniisylvania, 
to  whose  executive  council  he  was  at  once  elected,  and  of  which  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  in  178S.  Re  served  in  Congress  in  178»-91,  1798-90.  and  1799-1601.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  in  1808  lie  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia. 

MUHLENBERG.  William  AuGi»Ttf8,  D.D.,  179ft-1877;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated 
at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  1814;  ordained  a  minister  of  tbe  Protestant  Bpiscopnl 
church  in  1817;  in  1817-Sl  assistant  rector  of  Christ's  church,  Philadelphia,  under  bishoD 
White;  was  rector  of  St.  James's  church,  in  Lancaster,  Fenn.,  1821-38.  Here  be  took  ah 
active  part  in  establishing  the  first  public  school  in  the  stnte  out  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1838  he  founded  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  a  school,  afterwards  called  St.  Paul's,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  principal  until  1840.  In  1646-58he  was  rector  of  tlie  church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion  in  New  York,  the  earliest  free  Episcopal  church.  In  1658  he  became  superin- 
tendent and  pastor  of  8t,  Luke's  hofraital,  in  New  York,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
He  had  organized  in  1845  the  first  Trotestant  risterhood  in  the  United  States,  which 
afterwards  was  in  charge  of  this  hospital.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  In- 
Btrumental  in  founding  an  industrial  Christian  settlement  at  St.  Johnland,  L.  I.,  near 
New  York.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  ChiisUon  union.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
popular  hymns,  "  I  would  not  live  slway,"  "Like  Noaii's  wearv  dove,"  "  Shout  the 

glad  tiding,"  and  "  Savior  who  Tliy  flock  art  feeding."  He  published  Church  Poetry, 
ting  porttKmg  of  the  PuiItiu  in  verse,  and  hymns  tutted  to  the  fettkala  and  fa«^,  from 
varimu  auttwrs;  Mueie  of  the  Church,  in  connection  with  bishop  Wainwright;  and  the 
J^opl^s  PitUter.  He  was  a  bright  exami)le  of  the  mingling  of  earnest  practical  philan- 
thropy with  fervid  devotion,  and  is  held  in  honor  by  Christians  of  every  name. 

MUHLENBURQ,  a  co.  in  w.  Kentucky,  Intersected  by  tlie  Paducah  and  Southwest- 
em  railroad;  570  sq.id.  ;  pop.  *80, 15,098—14,976  of  American  birth,  3,078  colored.  In 
the  n.  portion  the  Owehsboro*  and  Nashville  railroad  terminates  at  Owcnsboro'  junc- 
tion, or  Stroud  City,  forming  a  junction  with  the  Paducah  and  Southwestern  railway. 
The  Green  river  forms  its  n.e.  boimdary,  4he  Muddy  river  its  e.,  and  a  branch  of 
the  Green  river  its  w.  boundary.  Its  surface  is  hilly  tind  well  wooded,  contain- 
ing beds  of  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore,  which  are  exteusively  mined.  It»  soil  is  very 
productive,  and  adapted  to  tobacco,  cotton,  every  kind  of  grain,  and  the  raising  of  live 
stock.   It  has  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  toljacco  factories.   County  seat,  Grcenv'Jle. 

Mt^HLHAUSEN,  in  Alsace-Lorraine.   See  MOlhauben,  ante. 

HVSLKAV'SSX,  an  ancient  city  of  Prussia,  in  the  principality  of  Eicbsfeld,  on  the 
Unstrut,  80  m.  n.w.  of  Erfurt.  It  ranked  in  the  middle  ages  as  an  important  imperial 
free  city,  and  is  still  an  active  center  of  commerce.  It  has  manufactones  for  linen  and 
woolen  goods,  starch,  anise,  and  saffron  works,  and  carpet  and  leather  factories.  Pop. 
'75,  30,^.  Mhhlhausen  was  deprived  of  its  municipal  independence  in  1808,  and 
made  over  to  Prussia,  with  which  it  has  since  remained  ineorporated,  excepting  for  a 
short  period  during  the  predominance  of  French  influence  in  Germany,  when,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Napoleon,  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  it  was 
restored  to  Prussia  in  1818. 

■UHL'HEm,  the  name  of  two  manufacturing  towns  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  distlD- 

Slafaed  from  ea6h  other  »b  df.ander  Ruhr  and  M.  am  Bhein.  The  former,  situated  on 
)  river  Ruhr,  16  m.  n.  of  DQaseldorf,  is  a  flourishing  town,  chiefly  important  on 
account  of  its  trade  in  Ruhr  coal.  Excellent  river-steamers  are  built  bere.  Sandstone  is 
extensively  quarried,  and  iron-works  and  machine-factories  are  in  operation.  Cotton- 
spinning,  weaving,  printing,  tanning,  and  paper-making  are  carried  on.  Pop.  '7K, 
15.386.  M.  am  ahein,  nearly  opposite  Colc^ne,  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  silk 
goods  (employing  500  looms);  there  are  dye  works  and  paper  and  oil  mills  in  operation, 
and  considerable  trade  and  commerce.   Pop.  '75,  17,850. 

MUIR,  John,  b.  Glasgow,  1810;  educated  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the 
East  India  school  at  Haileybury,  and  engaged  in  the  civil  service  in  British  India  in 
1838-58.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Indian  languages,  history,  and  nntiqiiities, 
and  wrote  religious  tracts  in  Sanskrit  verse.  In  1653  he  retired  frnm  the  service  and 
since  that  time  has  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  advanoemaut  of  oriental  litara' 
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tore,  especially  in  its  bearing  upon  ChrlstiAnity.  Having,  In  1846,  offered  to  the  uni- 
vecsity  of  Cambridge  a  prize  of  £500  for  tbe  best  teeatise  on  the  errors  of  the  Hindu  sys- 
tema  of  philosophy,  and  expounding  the  principles  ot  Chiistiani^  to  learned  natives  of 
India,  be  gave,  in  1863,  £6,000  to  the  umverd^  of  Edinburgh  for  the  endowment  of  a 
in*ofcsBorsuip  of  Sanskritand  comparatiTe  plillology.  He  has  done  much  to  help  the 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Hindus.  He  has  not  only  contributed  to  the  transac- 
tions of  Asiatic  and  other  learned  societies,  but  has  published  Originai  Sanskrit  Texts  on 
the  Origin  arid  Hi^ory  of  Iridut,  their  Heiigion  and  Inititutiffiu,  6  vols.,  a  work  of  much 
learning  and  very  useful  to  the  students  of  Sanskrit  and  Indian  literature. 

■uUtSmX,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  heather.  Neither  owners 
nor  tenants,  except  in  high  and  wet  land:],  are  entitled  to  set  fire  to  heather  betwec-m 
April  11  and  Nov.  1,  though  at  other  times  they  may.  And  persona  who  willCully  ^re 
heiather  are  liable  to  he  fined  and  imprisoned.  In  Kngland,  maliciously  setting  tire  to 
heaths  Is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  generic  offense  of  arson  (q.  v.). 

XTTXSEH',  orMouKDEN.  In  lat.  41°  50' 80'  n.,  long.  1SS°  87'  e.,  the  capital  of  Sb6ng- 
king,  the  chief  province  of  Manchuria.  Its  Chinese  name  is  Tungtien-foo,  si^ifying 
qfiwnt  oapUal,  a  translation  of  the  Manchu  Moukden,  xaieaiAa%JlouriAing.  It  lies  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Liao,  about  600  m.  n.e.  of  Peldng.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  about  10  m.  In  circumference,  including  an  inner  wall  8  m.  in  drcuit,  inclosing  the 
emperor's  summer  residence.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  emperors  to  eiiTame 
ana  beautifv  this  the  metropolis  of  the  Manchu  race,  but  with  only|>artial  success.  The 
family  residence  and  place  of  sepulture  of  the  foonders  of  the  reigning  dynasty  is  Hing- 
king,  about  60  m.  e.  of  Mukden.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  mounttiin  valley  near  the 
palisade  which  separates  the  province  from  Kirin.  The  emperor  Kienlung  rendered 
himself  celebrated  among  his  subjects,  and  the  city  of  Mukden  better  known  abroad  by 
a  poetical  eulo^  upon  ue  city  and  province,  which  was  printed  in  64  different  forms 
of  Chinese  writing.  In  1681  Hukdcn  became  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Manchu 
emperors,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  several  superior  tribunals  of  a  Chinese  viceroy  of  the 
first  rank.  Nineteen  leagues  from  Mukden  is  its  port,  Niuchwung,  or  Ncwchwang 
(more  correctly  known  as  Ying-tz,  i.e.,  "  camp"  or  " military  statinu '),  which  has  been 
opened  recently  to  foreign  commerce.  It  is  shallow,  difficult  of  access,  and  during  many 
mouths  of  the  year  closed  by  ice.  Pulse,  cattle,  and  drugs  are  its  chief  exports.  The 
trade  with  Qreat  Britain  is  steadily  developing,  and  forms  already  about  one-third  of  the 
whole.  Aoccndiog  to  the  consular  reports  for  1875,  the  total  value  of  tlie  exports  for 
that  year  amouated  to  £895,900  (only  £18,800  for  foreini  ports);  the  total  vahw  of  Im- 
ports was  £841,600  (£580,000  from  forrign  countries).  Coal  and  iron  are  worked  in  the 
province,  and  are  banning  to  And  a  market  hi  Newchwang. 

MUKHTAR  PASHA,  b.  in  Turkey  about  1888,  and  generally  believed  to  have  been  a 
natural  son  of  tbe  saltan,  Abdul  Medjid.  Ho  was  educated  at  tbe  Constantinople  military 
school ;  was  rapidly  promoted  and  became  successively  professor  a«d  governor  of  the 
school.  In  1662  he  served  as  astafl  officer  in  the  Monteoegrin  cumpaign,  and  subseguenUy 
in  minor  troubles  with  the  Arabs.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bosnian  insurrection  lie  was 
mode  governor-general  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  where  he  bad  some  success,  but  in* 
curreda  severe  defeat  at  Duja  Pass,  and  in  the  Monten^rin  campaigns  of  1676  had,  on  the 
whole,  but  small  success.  In  1877  Hukhtar  had  dtaroe  of  the  campaign  against  Russia 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  on  April  39  was  defeated  and  driven  from  Kars;  but  in  a  number 
of  severely  contested  battles  during  the  next  two  months,  his  troops  displayed  great 
courage  and  rained  the  position.  On  Oct.  11,  the  Russians  gained  an  important  vic- 
t(uy  over  Mukhtar,  driving  him  back  to  Kars,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Erzeroom.  The 
full  of  Ears  practit^iv  decided  the  war,  and  before  the  aid  of  the  year  MnUitar  was 
recalled,  ana  replaced  by  Ismail  Kurd  pasha. 

XTTLATTO.  See  UizBD  RaCES. 

KITLBXBBY,  Mortt9,  a  genus  of  trees  of  tbe  natural  order  moraeeoB,  natives  of  temper- 
^  and  warm  climates,  with  deciduous  leaves,  unisexual  flowers  in  short,  thick  spikes, 
<i  4-parted  perianth,  cont^ning  either  four  stamens  or  one  pistil  with  two  styles,  tlie 
perianth  of  the  female  flowers  becoming  succulent  and  closing  over  the  small  pericarp, 
the  whole  spike  coalescing  into  an  aggregate  fruit. — ^The  CoimoN  Mui.beert.  or  Buck 
McLSKRRT  (Jf.  «^n»),.is  a  native  oftbe  middle  parts  of  Asia,  but  was  intn>duced  into 
the  B.  of  Europe  more  than  a  tliousaod  years  ago,  and  is  now  almost  naturallKed  there. 
It  is  a  low  tree,  much  branched,  with  thick  rough  bu-k  and  broad  heart^haped  leaves, 
which  are  unequally  serrated  and  very  rough.  It  is  cultivated  In  the  middle  parts  of 
£urop«,  and  succeeds  well  in  the  s.  of  England,  but  in  tbe  northern  parts  of  Britain  it 
requires  a  wall  The  perianth  and  stigmns  are  roughly  ciliated,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  ^ 
purplish-block  color,  with  dark  red  juice,  fine  aromaUc  flavor,  and  subacid  sweet  taste. 
The  fruit  is  moch  esteemed  for  dessert;  an  excellent  preserve  and  a  pleasant  li^t  wine 
are  made  of  it.  The  tree  often  produces  its  fruit  In  prodi^ous  quantity.  The  wood  is 
employed  in  cabinet-work,  but  is  not  of  mnch  value.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for 
feeding  silk-worms.  The  black  mulberry  lives  long;  trees  still  existing  in  England  are 
known  to  be  mort:  than  800  vcnrs  old.  It  is  prop^jated  byseed,  by  suckers,  by  htyers, 
or  tiy  cMtiugn.  It  succeeds  iwat  In  a  rich  light  soil,— TheWHixB  MhiiBbbbt  \3L  oBn) 
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is  a  native  of  China,  tad  has  been  there  i^anted  from  Ume  Itnmemorial  for  the  sake  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  the  best  food  for  eilk-wonns;  on  which  account  also  it  has  been  cuW- 
vated  in  the  s.  of  Europe  since  about  164U.  In  North  America  it  does  not  succeed  fur 
ther  n,  tliAo  lat.  48°,  being  somewliat  more  impatient  of  frost  tlian  tlie  black  iDulbeny. 
The  perianth  and  stigmas  are  smooth;  the  fruit  is  almost  white,  and  ia  much  less  palat- 
able than  tliat  of  the  black  mulberry,  although  iu  tliia  respect  there  isgreat  difference 
among  the  many  varieties.  A  rob  made  of  it  ia  useful  in  sore  throat.  Tlie  best  variety 
for  feeding  ftilk-worms,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  abundant  leaves,  is  th^ 
called  tlie  PinLippiKs  Molbehrt.  In  India  the  white  mulberry  is  treated  as  a  bush, 
and  cut  down  twice  a  yeiir;  tlie  shoots,  stripped  of  their  leaves,  bung  thrown  away, 
although  the  bark  has  \oag  beea  used  in  China  aud  Japan  for  making  paper.  It  grows 
readily  from  cultiD";3.  The  root  has  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  vermifuge. — The 
Red  Mulberry  (M.  rubra),  a  native  of  North  America,  abounding  parLiculuriy  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Missouri,  endures  severe  frostH  much  better  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  is  therefore  prefeiTed  for  cultivation  iu  some  pails  of  Europe.  Its  fruit  is  deep 
red,  and  idmost  as  pleasant  as  the  block  mulberry.  The  wood  is  much  more  valuable: 
being  flne-graiued,  strong,  and  adapted  even  for  slilp-building.  The  tree  attabu  a  height 
of  60  ft.  or  more. — T^ie  Indian  Mcuierrt  {df.  Indiea)  bus  black  fruit  of  c  delicate 
flavor,  and  the  leaves  are  extensively  used  for  feeding  silk-worms  in  China.  Cochin- 
China,  and  Bengal.— if.  aijv-purpurea  has  been  introduced  into  India  from  China  for 
feeding  silk-worms.  M.  Mavritt'ann,  a  native  of  Madagascar  and  Mauritins;  M.  eeltHi- 
f^ia  and  M.  corylifoUa,  Peruvian  species;  M.  Tatanca,  a  native  of  Centml  Asia;  M. 
lamgaia,  the  species  moat  common  in  the  n.  of  India;  and  M.  Ctuktneriana,  a  native  of 
Cashmere,  produce  pleasant  fruit;  HL  duleu,  a  naUve  of  the  u.  of  India,  U  said  to  be 
superior  in  flavor  to  all  others. 

The  Paper  Mulbbrby  {Broutaonetia  papynfera)  differs  from  the  true  mulberries  in 
having  the  female  flowers  collected  in  a  globular  mass.  The  tree  is  of  moderate  size,  or, 
in  cultivation,  a  hush  of  6-12  ft.  high;  with  leaves  either  simple  or  lobed,  a  native  of 
India,  Japan,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  now  not  uncommon  in  pleasure- 
grounds  in  Europe  and  North  America.  Tlie  islanders  of  the  Pacific  ciillivato  the  paper 
mulberries  with  great  care.  They  make  a  kind  of  clothing  from  tlie  bark,  using  for  tbid 
purpose  the  Imrk  of  small  branches  about  an  inch  in  diimieter,  which  they  macerate  in 
water,  and  then,  scroping  off  the  epidermis,  press  and  beat  (he  moist  slips  together.  The 
paper  also,  which  is  used  in  Japan  and  many  parts  of  the  east,  is  in  great  part  made  from 
the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  of  this  plant,  which  for  this  purpose  is  boiled  to  a  pulp,  and 
treated  atHnewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  pulp  of  rags  in  Europe.  When  the  shoots  are 
cut,  new  ones  spring  up  very  rapidly. — Silk-worms  cat  the  leaves  of  the  paper  mulberry. 
— The  Sxmi  Is  oUong,  of  a  dark-seanet  color,  sweetish,  but  iusipid. 

KTTLIIBB,  Oerard  Johannes,  a  distinguished  living  chemist,  was  b.  in  1803  at 
Utrecht,  where  his  fatlier  was  practicing  as  a  phyHi(!ian.  After  obtaining  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  his  native  town  in  1825,  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  hi.<i  profession  at  Amsterdum,  where  he  was  appointed  to  toach  botany,  and  subse- 
qiientlv  chemistry,  In  the  newly-cstablisbed  medical  school  of  that  city.  In  1641  be  was 
elected  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  in  consequence  of  the  ability 
be  had  displayed  in  various  memoirs  published  In  the  Dutch  scientific  journals.  He  is 
best  known  to  the  general  reader  as  the  discoverer  of  proteine  (q.v.),  which  he  maintains 
to  be  the  main  inexpedient  of  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  etc. ;  but  the  existeooe  of  which  as 
an  independent  chemical  compound  ia  at  the  present  day  not  generally  admitted.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  excelteot  works  on  physiological  and  agricultural  chemistry,  on 
the  chemistry  of  wine  and  beer,  on  diet  and  nutrition,  etc. ,  which,  in  consequence  <rf 
their  being  written  in  Dutcli,  are  fur  loss  known  in  this  country  than  they  de^ierve.  His 
Chemutry  of  Vegetiible  and  Animal  Phyaiolagy  has  been  tranuated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Fromberg.  iind  liis  Chemittry  of  Wins  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones. 

mrZiE  (Lilt.  muliiK,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Gr.  vtoUn,  labor,  and  with  Sng- 
moit),  a  hybrid  animal,  the  offspring  of  the  male  ass  and  the  mare,  much  used  snd  valued 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  ears  are  long;  the  hcsd.  croup, 
and  tail  resemble  those  of  the  ass  rather  than  those  of  tiie  horse;  but  In  bulk  and  statute 
tbe  mule  approaches  more  oearfy  to  the  horse.  The  mule  seems  to  excel  both  the  ass  and 
the  horse  In  intelligence;  it  is  rcmarttable  for  its  powers  of  muscular  endurance;  and  iu 
sure-footed ness  particnlarly  adapts  it  to  mountainous  countries.  It  bas  been  common 
from  very  ancient  times  in  many  parts  of  the  east ;  snd  is  much  used  also  In  most  of  die 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  South  Americs. 
Qreat  care  is  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  mules  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  those  of  pertieo- 
lar  districts  ore  highly  esteemed.  In  ancient  times  tiie  eons  of  kings  rode  on  mnles,  sad 
they  were  yoked  in  ctmriots.  They  are  still  used  to  draw  the  carmgos  of  Italian  csrdf- 
nala  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  Both  in  Spain  and  in  South  America  mnisa 
employed  to  carry  burdens  are  driven  In  troops,  each  preceded  hy  an  animal — in  South 
America  usually  an  old  mare— called  the  matfrfna,  or  godmother,  to  the  neck  of  which 
a  little  bell  is  attached,  and  the  mules  follow  with  the  greatest  docility.  When  troops 
mingle  in  their  halting-places  or  elsewhere,  they  are  readily  separated,  as  they  recognlis 
at  once  the  soond  tit  their  own  belL  Uules  are  comparatively  little  used  In  BmilA,' 
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dthongh  h  Ib  alleged  that  work  is  dcme  at  less  expense  hj  the  eraploymcnt  of  mules  tiiui 
by  the  employment  of  horaes. 

As  in  other  hybrid  auimals  generally,  mates  are  more  numerous  among  mul^  tban 
females,  in  ihe  proportion,  it  is  said,  of  two  or  three  to  one.  There  la  no  instance  on 
TecOTd  of  offering  produced  by  two  mules;  but  instanccB  occur,  although  rarely,  of  their 
producing  offapring  with  the  horse  and  with  the  ass.  The  mule  is  very  superior  in  size, 
strength,  and  beauty  to  the  liiuoy,  the  offspring  of  the  male  horse  and  the  female  ass. 

XUIE.   Bee  Spisbznq.  . 

MCLGRAVE,  CoKSTAMrnnE  Johit  PHIFPS,  Lord,  1744-93;  b.  England;  son  of 
banni  Mulgrave.  an  Irish  peer.  He  entered  the  BHtish  navy  at  an  enrly  age,  and  was 
made  post-cuptnin  in  1765.  He  wn.s  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Lincoln  in 
1768,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  debates  on  libels  and  on  theWeFiiminster  election; 
on  tbe  liuter  subject  he  published  a  pamphlet.  In  1773  he  started,  with  two  ships,  on  an 
exploring  expedition  towards  the  n.e,  Arctic  regions,  and  was  stopped  by  ice  at  80°  48'  n. 
lat.  He  gave  an  account  of  this  Toyage  in  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  toaards  (fie  North  Po'.e. 
1774  He  was  apDoluted  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  1790  raised  to  the  British 
peerage  as  baron  Mulgrare. 

MULGRAVE,  Hbnkt  PHIPPS,  flretearl  of,  viscount  Normanby,  1756-1881;  b.  Eng- 
land: served  in  the  British  army  through  the  revolutionary  war.  He  afterwards  became 
a  member  of  Pitt's  cabinet,  was  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to  Koman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1807,  and  five  years  later  was  made 
eari  of  Mulgrave  and  viscount  Normanby. 

MULGRA.VE,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of.    See  BncxmoBAU,  or  BucKiNaHAHSHiRB, 

DlTKE  OF. 

MTH-ORAVE  ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  in  tlie  Pacific  ocean,  lying  between  lat.  8°  a. 
and  12°  n.  and  long.  160°  and  177°  e. ;  compoBed  of  the  groups  of  Brown.  Kaiick,  Radack, 
Scarborough,  and  EingsmilL  The  name  is  also  applied,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  the 
small  group  of  the  Radack  chain,  which  was  exammed  by  lieut.  Percival  in  1883.  The 
group  forms  a  circular  chain  of  iuutow  strips  of  land,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  inclosing 
ui  inland  sea  140  m.  in  circumferoice.   The  islands  are  low  and  of  a  coral  formation. 

X1TLEATTKBH  (Fr.  JfttZAowse),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial  territory  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Pop.  '76,  68.618.  MUlhausen  is  built  on  a  small  island  between  the  111  and 
the  Rhone  and  Rhine  canal,  and  is  an  important  station  on  the  Strasburg  and  Basel  line 
of  railway.  It  lies  in  a  fertile,  well-watered  district,  and  lanks  as  one  of  (lie  must  active 
centers  of  trade  in  Alsace;  while  it  is  also  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  of 
various  mercantilti  and  trade  unions,  which  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
Indofltrlal  activity  of  tbe  country,  Its  numerous  manufactories  produce  superior  woolen 
and  floe  cambric  goods,  esoedlent  leather,  morocco,  and  carpets;  in  addition  to  which, 
its  printing  and  dye  works  for  cotton,  muslin,  wool,  and  silk  fabrics  are  almost  unrivaled 
in  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  the  colors  and  elegance  of  the  patterns  employed.  MOI- 
hansen  has  extensive  bbaching-works,  and  is  noted  for  its  cotton  and  woolen  stocking 
manufactories,  its  breweries  and  distilleries,  starch  and  straw  works,  and  for  its  iron- 
works, in  which  locomotives  and  various  forms  of  steam-engines  are  extensively  manu- 
factured. These  manufactures,  together  with  com,  wine,  and  brandy,  form  the  staple 
articles  of  its  very  extensive  trade. 

Malbausen  early  acquired  commercial  importance,  having  been  erected  into  a  free 
Imperial  city  by  Rudjiph  of  Hapsburg  in  1S78.  By  uding  witli  some  of  tbe  Swiss 
Cantons  in  the  l4th  c,  it  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  neutrality  in  the 
feuds  between  the  empire  and  France.  In  162!}  MlUhausen  adopted  the  reformed  faith. 
It  remained  a  part  of  the  circle  of  the  upper  Rhine  till  1798,  when  it  was  Incoi-porated 
with  France.   It  became  a  town  of  the  German  empire  after  the  war  of  1870-71. 

XULL,  after  the  isle  of  Bkye,  the  largest  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  belongs  to  tlie  county 
of  Argyle,  and  is  washed  on  the  w.  and  s.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  bounded  on  the  n.e. 

S'  the  sound  of  Mull,  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  hollowed  on  the  w.  side  by  an  inlet  of 
e  Atlandc,  and  is  de^ly  indented  by  sea-Ioclu^  of  which  the  principal  are  Loch-na- 
Keal  and  Loch  Scrddan.  Area  about  287.000  statute  acres,  of  which  13,470  are  arable; 
pop.  '71,  exclusive  of  the  neighboring  islets.  5,947.  Its  surface  is  for  the  most  part 
occu|»ed  by  mountains,  generally  rounded  in  outline,  and  rising  in  Ben  More  8,186  ft 
high.  Of  its  fresh-water  lakes.  Loch  Erisa  and  I^och  Ba  are  tbe  chief.  Wood  abounds 
in  the  north;  but  owing  to  the  generally  tame  character  of  the  mountains,  the  great 
itrett^es  of  moorland,  and  the  mAence  of  well-defined  valleys,  the  scenery,  with  the 
exception  of  that  on  the  coast,  is  uninteresting.  The  land  under  cultivation  occurs 
eliieSy  on  tbe  shores  and  at  the  heads  of  the  several  lochs.  The  soil  is  unusually  feriile; 
bat  the  great  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  tbe  frequency  and  violence  of  the  gales, 
render  it  almost  wholly  unfit  for  agriculture.  The  land  is  principally  laid  out  in  etock- 
imoB,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared  and  exported.  Chief 
town,  Tobermory  (pop.  1844),  in  the  north.  The  harbor  of  Tobermory  is  one  of  the  best 
lad  atfest  in  the  Hebrides.  A  low-water  pier  was  ctmipleted  here  in  Mar.,  1864.  It 
ttaUei  iteamCTB  to  land  in  any  state  of  the  tide.  The  sound  of  Mnll,  SO  m.  long,  by  t 
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m.  In  aToraga  Iweadth,  sepantes  the  Island  tnm.  the  mainland  of  Ai:gyle8hire  on  flie 
Borth-eaat. 

SnJLLA.'NT,  J.  RH.,  b.  TX.  Y.,  1818;  entered  the  na^  in  188S,  and  was  made 
lieaL  in  1844.  In  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.  He  wis 
appointed  commander  in  1861,  and  was  captidn  of  the  Oneida  at  tlie  battle  of  Mobile 
niy,  Aug.  6,  1864,  v/aa  severe!^  wounded,  and  lost  his  right  arm.   He  became  conuno- 

dore  in  1870,  and  rear-admiral  m  1874 

MULLEIN,  a  genus  of  plants  {vei^Meum)  of  the  natural  order  scrophulariacese,  con- 
sisting of  tall,  more  or  less  woolly,  biennial  or  perennial  herbs  witli  flowers  in  dense 
spikes  or  terminal  racemes.  Calyx  flve-parted,  corolla  somewhat  unequally  five-lobed, 
wheel-shaped,  five  woolly  stamens,  and  a  two-celled,  two-valved,  many-seeded  capsule. 
ThreeEuropean  species,  K.  blattaria,  V.  Ij/ehn^,  andF.  thapnis,  have  been  naturalized  in 
North  America,  and  in  Europe  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  two  allied  species,  V.  thaptiforme, 
and  V.  phlomoidet,  are  also  collected.  The  only  species  growing  in  North  America 
which  is  used  Id  medicine  is  V.  tJtapm$,  the  common  mullein,  so  often  met  in  pasture' 
fields  and  on  roadsides.  It  has  leaves  from  8  to  12  in.  Jong,  the  upper  ones  sessile,  and 
all  decurrent,  varying  In  shape  from  elliptic  to  oblong  and  oval-lanceolate;  more  or  less 
crenate  on  the  margia,  and  thickly  covered  with  soft  white  hairs.  They  have  but  Httle 
smell,  are  mncili^Qous,  and  have  a  fcuntly  bitter  taste.  The  corolla  and  tlie  adhering 
stamens  are  the  only  part  of  the  flower  which  is  collected  f<H-  the  shops  generally.  Tlie 
corolla  is  about  1^  in.  broad,  the  three  upper  stamens  having  filaments  covered  with 
white  wool;  the  two  lower  ones  longer  and  smooth,  with  elongated  decurrent  antbera. 
The  flowers  are  thoroughly  dried  antf  kept  in  dry,  well-stoppered  bottles,  which  preserves 
their  d^Mcate  color;  dunpness  causes  them  to  turn  dark.  Moriu  obtained  from  them  a 
trace  of  a  yellowish  volatile  oil,  a  fatty  substance,  sugar,  and  coloring  matter,  which  It 
insoluble  ia  ether  and  cold  water,  but  yields  an  alcoholic  solution  which  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  leaves  (foUa  verbascC^ 
furnish  the  principal  medicinal  properties  of  the  plant,  but  the  flowers  are  used  to  make 
poulUces,  and  the  whole  flower,  with  tiw  peduncle,  Is  often  used  by  the  Qermans  to 
make  a  gargle  for  ulcerated  sore  throat.  An  infuuon  of  the  leaves  is  used  in  catarilul 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  the  bowels,  and  in  cystitis  oil  imprrginated  with 
the  volatile  oil  of  the  flowers  ia  used  in  Oermany  for  frost  bite  and  hemorrhoids. 
.  MULLEN3,  Joseph,  d.d.,  183&-79;  b.  London,  entered  Coward  coll<^  in  1887;  took 
the  degree  of  b.a.  in  1841  at  the  university  of  London;  was  ordained  m  184S,  and  the 
same  year  embarked  for  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  misRionary  tMKUetr. 
He  prepared  statistics  of  the  missions  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  visited  the  mission.  In 
1858  he  vidted  Eaghuid.  In  186S,  bein^  invited  to  be  assistant  secretary  with  Dr.  Tid- 
man,  he  returned  to  England  after  visiting  the  missions  in  India  and  China.  At  Dr. 
Tidman's  death  he  became  sole  foreign  secretary.  In  1870  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  of 
the  London  societv  to  the  American  board.  After  an  absence  of  IS  months  under  ooni- 
mission  to  visit  the  Madagascar  mission,  he  published  Ttodee  MoiUhM  in  Madagamar. 
The  directors  having  accepted  from  Mr.  Arthington,  of  Leeds,  in  1875  a  liberal  offer  at 
help  for  a  new  mission  on  lake  Tanganyika,  central  Africa,  Dr.  Mullens  accompanied 
the  party,  to  direct  the  or^nization  of  the  new  mission.  Arriving  at  Zanzibar,  he  oon- 
cluded  to  go  into  Uie  interior.  Tlie  exposure  and  fatigue  prosbvted  him,  and  he  died  of 
peritonitis,  July  10.  Dr.  Mullens  received  the  degree  of  D.i>.  from  Williams  collegfii 
Mass.,  In  1861,  and  from  the  university  of  Edinbuivh  in  1868.  Besides  the  work  on 
Madagascar,  he  puh\h\ied  A  Brief  Remw^THTM?^  Mi»»hnarjf  Labor  in 
18i)'J:indl863;  London  and  CaUntita  comparedin  Uiehr  HetUhaniam,  Primlegn,  andPrMpeett. 

MULLER,  Chables  Louis,  b.  Paris,  1815;  studied  art  at  the  school  of  fine  arte,  and 
with  Gros  and  Cogniet.  He  was  director  of  the  Gobelin  tapestnr  factories  1850-68,  and 
became  Flandria's  successor  at  the  school  of  fine  arts  in  1864.  His  first  exhibiterl  pictore 
was  "  Christmas  Morning"  (1837).  His  greatest  work  is  "The  Appeal  of  the  Victims  of 
the  Terror."  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  "The  Martoydom  of  BL  Bar- 
tholomew," "Desdemona,"  and  "Lanjulnais  at  the  Tribune"  (1869). 

Mi^LLER,  Ferdinand  ton.  Baron,  b.  Germany,  1826;  educated  at  Kiel.  He  went 
to  Australia  In  1847,  and  for  the  next  6  years  was  engaged  In  botanical  exploratlona.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  government  botanist  of  the  colony  of  Victoria.  He 
was  director  of  the  Melbourne  public  garden  18S7-78.  He  is  the  author  of  Fragm«nta 
PhytographifB  AuatraUm;  PtajOi  of  Vt^oria;  Flora  Autlnditrutt,  0  vols. ;  and  other  woriu. 
The  king  of  WQrtemberg  ennobled  him,  in  1871. 

Mi^LER,  Friedricb,  a  German  philologist;  b.  at  Jeunik,  Bohemia,  1834;  studied 
in  Vienna  in  1853-57;  was  librarian  there  in  1858-66;  b^ame  in  1869  professor  of  com- 
parative philology  and  Sanskrit  at  the  university,  and  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  comparative  philology  and 
ethnology,  and  has  contributed  largely  on  these  subjects  to  periodicals.  His  prmcipal 
works  are  Asms  (for  oe^erreitAiaehmtngatteJffotMrra;  Lingvimeher  Th^;  Bthnograr^- 
iteher  Theii;  AVgmuim  S&nograplue. 

XULUEB.  Fbibdbks  Max  (Maxhciltah),  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  orientalistSL 
wu  bom  at  Dessau,  in  the  dochy  of  Auhai^DeBBau,  Dec.  6,  ises.    His  £Mher, 
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Wnhelm  MQller,  distinguished  not  only  for  bis  worth  as  a  man,  and  hie  exteoslTe  and 
tiiorough  scholarsliip,  out  as  on«  of  the  first  Qerman  lyric  poels,  was  librariAn  of  the 
ducal  library,  but  died  prematurely,  Oct.,  1827.  Mhller  received  the  elements  of  his 
education  at  Dessau,  and  then  went  to  Leipsic,  where,  under  prof.  Hermann  Brock- 
haus,  he  began  the  study  of  Sanscrit.  This  he  soon  chose  as  his  special  pursuit;  and 
the  first  fruits  of  his  labors  appeared  in  a  d^nslation  of  the  Hiiopadeta  (I^eip.  1844).  In 
1844  he  went  to  Berlin  to  study  under  Bopp  and  Shelling,  and  coosuU  the  Sanscrit  MSS. 
to  be  found  there.  In  Paris,  whither  he  repaired  tn  1845,  be  be^ian,  at  the  iustigatitn 
of  Bamonf,  to  prepare  t<a  an  edition  of' the  Rig-Veda,  with  Uic  commentanr  of  Sfiyanfic- 
irya.  With  this  ^ew  he  came  to  England,  June,  1846,  to  examine  the  MSS.  in  the  East 
India  house,  London,  and  the  Bodleian  lilxrary  at  Oxford;  and,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  late  prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  the  East  India  company  commissioned  him  (1847)  to  edit 
the  Rig- Veda  at  their  expense.  The  first  volume  of  tliis  great  undertaking,  printed  at 
the  Oxford  university  press,  appeared  in  1649;  and  the  sixth  and  concluding  volume  was 
pubUahed  in  1874.  In  1850  Mailer  was  appdnted  deputy  Taylorian  professor  of 
modern  languages  at  Oxford;  in  1854  ho  succeeded  to  the  professorsliip;  and  in  1858, 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  While  pursuing  his  labors  connectea  with  the  Rig- 
Veda,  Hnller  has  published  treatises  on  a  variety  of  philological  topics,  which  have  done 
more  to  awaken  in  England  a  taste  for  the  science  of  language  in  Its  modern  sense  (see 
Qbammab)  than  the  labors  of  any  other  single  scholar.  Inhenting  the  poetic  imagination 
and  fire  of  his  father,  MDJler  has  at  command  such  a  felicity  of  illustration,  that  subjects 
diy  under  ordinary  treatment,  become  in  hb  bauds  attractive.  He  has  published  a 
translation intoGermanof  E&lidSsa'sJf(yAaH2lUa(E0nig.  1847);  The  LanguaguafUieBeat 
tf  War  in  the  Boat  (3d  ed.  Lond.  16(Ki);  Onnporatiw  Mffihoiagi/  (In  the  Oxford  Essays  for 
1856);  Mitorjf  <tf  Aneimt  8an$crit  LUerattm  (2d  ed.  Lond.  186^;  lectures  on  Tha  Beienee 
Lanffuoffe,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  in  1801 ;  a  second  series,  deliv- 
ered in  1868.  In  1868  he  delivered  the  Rede  lecture  at  Cambridge,  "  On  the  Stratification 
of  Lan^agea;"  and,  in  1870,  at  the  Royal  institution,  London,  a  course  of  lectures  "  On 
the  Science  of  Helicon."  Chip$  from  a  Qerman  Workthop,  in  4  vols.,  were  published 
186&-75.  He  is  one  of  the  ei^  foreign  members  of  tlie  institute  of  France,  and  has 
received  the  degree  of  ll-D.  from  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh. 

MtlLLEIl,  Gbobos,  b.  EroppenstBdt,  Prussia,  In  1806 ;  was  sent  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  11  to  the  cathedral  classical  school  at  Halberatadt  to  prepare  for  the  university. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  left  the  school  and  read  the  clasucs  with  Dr.  Na^el.  After  spending 
21  years  at  the  gymnasium  of  Nordhausen,  he  entered  the  university  of  Halle,  and  ot^ 
ttUned  penni»Bion  to  preach  in  the  Lutheran  church.  In  1836  he  began  preaching,  fired 
with  a  missionary  zeal,  "  living  for  two  months  in  free  lodgings  provided  for  poor  stu- 
dents Id  divinity."  He  wrote  to  a  titled  lady  of  Frankfort  of  known  liberality  for  a 
temporary  loan;  no  answer  came;  but  he  received  the  amount  aaked  ftom  some  one  who 
bad  heard  of  his  application,  with  an  anonymous  letter  written  in  a  very  Christian  tone. 
In  June,  1828,  be  was  invited  to  London  by  the  eociety  for  promothig  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  to  engage  In  its  service  for  six  months;  but,  as  the  Prussian  law  required  from 
him  three  years  military  duty,  he  was  unable  to  accept.  But  a  severe  illness  rendering 
him  unfit  for  military  service,  he  was  exempted,  and  in  Mar.,  1820,  reached  London. 
He  studied  Hebrew  and  (^laldee.  Becoming  ill  lie  went  to  Teignmouth  for  medical  aid. 
Unable  to  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  Jews'  society,  he  c^sed  to  be  one  of  its  stu- 
dents in  1830.  He  then  settled  as  pastor  of  Ebenezer  chapel,  laboring  also  in  Bristol. 
He  gave  up  pew  rents,  and  depended  on  voluntary  gifts,  for  which  a  box  was  placed  in 
the  chapel.  Often  reduced  to  a  few  shillings  he  made  known  his  wants  "  to  the  Lord 
only,"  and  they  were  supplied.  In  1884  he  and  his  co-laborers  established  the  scrip- 
tural toiowledge  iostitution  for  home  and  abroad,  "  to  assist  day  schools,  Sunday-schools, 
and  adult  schools,  to  supply  cheap  B.bles,  and  aid  misslonaiy  societies."  In  Dec., 
1885,  after  a  visit  to  the  continent,  he  published  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an 
orphan  house  for  desUtute  children  beren  of  both  parents.  In  a  second  statement,  dated 
Jsn.  16, 1886,  he  said:  "It  is  intended  to  receive  the  children  from  the  7th  to  the  12th 
year,  and  to  let  them  stay  in  the  house  till  thejr  are  able  to  go  to  service.  Spontaneous 
offers  of  money  and  sernce  were  received,  and  the  opening  of  the  home  was  announced 
«Iay  18, 1836.  By  May,  1837,  there  were  64  children  In  the  two  houses,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  year  Mr.  Mtlller  published  tlie  first  part  of  his  narrative.  At  the  end  of  1838, 
there  were  86  orphans  in  three  houses;  at  the  end  of  1856,  there  were  207.  He  wrote: 
"WitlMut  any  one  having  been  personally  applied  to  for  anything  by  me  the  sum  of 
^441 68.  8|d.  had  been  given  to  me  for  the  orphans,  as  the  result  of  prayer  to  Ood." 
He  states  how  this  has  1>een  expended,  and  he  acknowledges  the  gifts  sent  to  him  for  his 
own  use.  The  number  of  orphans  increased,  and  the  buildings  were  multiplied  until  In 
1873,  ■'2,000  children  were  lodged,  fed,  and  educated,  without  a  shilling  of  endowment, 
without  a  committee,  without  organization,  by  funds  drawn  from  ail  parts  of  the  world." 
In  addition  to  the  support  of  his  orphans,  Hr.  M&lier  through  his  Institution  sustains 
"numerous  foreign  ana  home  missionaries  and  schools,  and  provides  for  the  circulation 
of  vast  numbers  of  the  Scriptures  and  reli^ous  tracts, "  refusing  to  make  any  appeal,  or 
hold  any  meetings,  relying  on  the  efficacy  of  faith  and  prayer.  Believing  Uiat  he  is  an 
wMiument  in  God'a  ban^  working  1^  udth  and  prayer,  he  says  he  iasues  no  advertiae- 
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roents  or  bandbillB  of  any  of  his  services.  His  NarratiM  and  other  books  and  pamphleU 
have  a  large  snte,  and  are  among  the  means  for  giving  information  of  bis  work.  Be  is 
rightly  held  in  high  esteem  for  sincerity  of  character  and  grand  usefulness:  his  work  is 
itii  own  testimonial  both  as  to  its  Christian  sources  and  its  practical  results.  It  is  sug. 
sested  by  some  that  Itis  advertlBed  abatioeoce  from  all  adrertisement  and  solicitation  u 
itrclf  tlie  most  jnoving  solicitation  to  the  public  heart;  and  that  while  bis  success  Is  to  be 
fiurely  counted  an  answer  to  prayer,  tbo  prayer  in  this  case,  no  leas  than  in  others,  is 
answered  In  the  use  of  the  adequate  instrumentalities. 

MULLER,  Gkrhard  Friedrich,  1705-83;  b.  Qermany;  educatedat  Lcfpsic.  Enter, 
ing  the  newly  established  St.  Petersburg  academy,  he  gave  instruction  in  history,  geogra- 
|>hy,  and  Latin,  and  was  soon  appointed  professor  of  history.  In  1740  he  went  to  ^ibe- 
ria,  where  lie  remained  10  years  eogaged  in  the  study  of  its  antii^uitieii  and  geograpby. 
On  his  return,  he  hecame  liistoriographcr  to  the  empire,  and,  in  1766,  keejver  of  the 
nalioual  archives.  He  drew  up  for  the  government  a  collection  of  its  treaties,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  works  on  Russian  history,  whereon  he  was  the  flrst  autboriiy.  Hie  most 
important  book,  a  Collection  far  theHUtorj/  of  Buttia,  appeared  at  Sl  Petcrsbuij;,  in  9 
vols.,  from  17:i;3  to  1764. 

XULLEK,  JonANN,  historian  of  Switzerland,  was  b.  Jan.  8,  1753,  at  BcbafTliaiiBen, 
where  his  fiither  was  clergynmn  and  rector  of  the  gymnasium.  He  studied  at  GOttingen 
under  Heyne,  SclilOzer,  Walch,  and  others.  In  17TO  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
at  ScliaUliiiusen,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  first  work,  Sellvm  Ctmf»icum  (ZQr, 
1772),  Already  he  bad  commenced  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  investigation  of 
Bwisp  chronicles  and  documents.  By  the  advice  of  his  friend  Bonstctten,  be  went 
to  Geneva  in  1774,  where  he  became  a  private  tnior;  and  also  (1778)  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  on  "  Universal  History,"  afterwards  published  in  34  volumes.  In  1781  be  was 
called  to  the  Collegium  Carolinum  at  Cnssel,  as  professor  of  statistics,  and  a  little  earlier 
published  the  first  volume  of  bis  great  work,  Oenchiehte  der  Sehteeiser.  In  1788  he  was 
appointed  librarian  and  councilor  of  state  to  the  elector  of  Mainz;  here  be  finished 
the  2d  volume  of  his  Swiss  history;  his  BaTstelhmg  ties  J'Hrtit-evbvndes  (Lcip.  1787);  and 
Bri^e  zweier  DomJteTren  (FrankfQrt,  1787).  In  17^  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  em- 
peror Leopold  i^ve  him  a  situation  in  the  privy  council,  and.  In  1800,  appointed  him  first 
imperial  librarian.  In  1804  he  left  Vienna  for  Berlin,  wherf  1m  wrote  Uaer  die  Qachirhte 
Friedficlt's  L.UebeT  den  IJntergang  der  Fi'eiheit  der  AUen  V^kffr,VtrttieJiiiberdieZeitTe€A- 
nungen  der  Voncelt,  and  an  additional  volume  of  his  Swiss  history.  Introduced  to  Kapoleon 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  was  appointed  by  him  (1807),  having  been  previnusly  dis- 
missed from  the  Prussian  service,  secretary  of  slate  in  (he  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia; 
hut  died  at  Cassel,  Kay  29,  1809.  Mfiller's  iSdrnmUielte  Werke  were  publitOied,  37  vols. 
Stuttgart,  1810-19;  new  edit.,  40  vols.,  1831-86. 

XULLER,  JoHAKV,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  present  ccntuir, 
was  b.  at  Ooblenz  on  July  14,  1801.  He  began  to  study'wilh  a  view  to  orders  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church;  but  in  1819  bo  abandoned  his  theological  studies  and  devoted 
himself  to  medicine,  taking,  in  1^,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Bonn.  Whilst 
yet  a  student,  he  wrote  for  a  prize  the  treatise  De  Supii-aiione  Friva  (Lcip.  1823).  He 
became,  in  1824,  a  tutor;  in  1826,  an  extraordinaiy.  and  in  18!!0,  an  ordinaiy  professor  of 
physiology  and  anatomy  at  Bonn;  and  in  1833  succeeded  Rudolphi  as  professor  of  anat- 
omy at  Berlin.  His  physiological  researches  were  most  indiibtriously  prosecuted,  and 
were  rewarded  bv  many  discoveries,  which  obtained  for  him  a  high  reputjition  in  the 
scientific  world.  THe  died  of  apoplexy  at  Berlin,  April  28,  1858.  His  works  arc  numcroufl, 
and  many  of  them  occupied  with  particular  topics  in  zoology  and  comparntivc  anatomy. 
Among  the  most  important  are — Zur  t>ergleiehcnd6n  Diy^ologic  de»  6(siehimnnt  act 
Meiuehen  und  dtr  Thiere  (Letp.  1826);  Qrundrin  der  V(ni£»unpen  iiber  die  P^ymologie 
(Bonn,  1837);  Grundrin  der  VorUmnffin  HberaUgmieine  Path<^ogte  (Bonn,  1839;  De  O/an- 
dularum  See&)-nftium  Slruetura  Penitiori  mrummie  prima  Formaticne  in  Hoviive  atque 
Animatibiis  (Ix-ip.  1830);  Ueber  die organieehen  Aenten  der  ereetilen  mannlirhen  GacJiteeht- 
torgane,  etc.  (Berlin,  1835);  and  ffatidbuch  der  Phytiologie  de»  MeruuJten  (2  vols.  4th  ed. 
Coblenz,  18.'>1).  "Manual  of  the  Physiology  of  Man,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  English.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  dlssertions  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  connected  with  physiolo^,  the  most  im^rtant  of  which  have  been 
separately  published.  His  latest  investigations,  on  infusoria,  were  published  in  18W. 
Tiie  most  eminent  living  physiologists  of  Germany  received  tlieir  training  in  his  school. 

MULLER,  JoHAKN,  early  German  mathematician.    See  Rkgiomonta2TO8,'  ante. 

MtLLER.  JoHASN  Fbtedrich  Wilhelm.  1783-1816;  b.  Germany;  studied  engrav- 
ing under  his  fnther.  Jobann  Gotthard,  at  Stuttgari,  and  at  the  academy  and  the  Louvre 
in  Paris.  In  1808  his  engraving  of  "  St.  John  about  to  write  bia  Revelation."  after  Dom- 
enicbino,  won  him  a  high  reputation,  whicii  was  maintained  by  his  "Adam  and  Kve 
under  the  Tree  of  Life,"  after  Bapbael.  In  1814  he  was  ai^tntcd  raofeasor  of  engrav- 
ing in  the  Dresden  academy,  and  the  rest  of  liis  life  was  devoted  to  the  execution  of  the 
plate  of  his  areatefit  work,  the  "Hadonna  di  San  Sisto,"  after  Raphael's  picture  of  that 
name,  in  the  Dresden.  gaUwy.  His  ei^;niviug8  are  only  18  in  number,  mostly  portrait^ 
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Incltidiiig  Sdiiller,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  king  of  Wflrtembeig,  the  poet  Jacoby,  and  a 
medi^oa  of  Napoleon  I. 

MtJLLER,  JoHANTt  GoTTHAHD  TOiT,  1747-18S0;  b.  ■WQrtemberg;  educated  at  the 
Stuttgart  art  academy,  where  be  showed  such  a  talent  for  design  that  he  was  allowed  to 
give  up  tais  studies  for  the  church,  for  which  he  bad  been  intended,  and  make  art  his 
]>rofes8ioD.  He  at  first  studied  under  the  court  painter  Ouibtil,  but,  developing  a  talent 
for  enfpuTing,  went  to  Paris  in  1770,  where,  for  six  years,  he  Btadiul  under  the  engraTer 
Wille.  There  he  won  a  number  of  prizes,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  french 
academy.  la  1776  duke  Karl  recalled  him  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  taught  for  9  years,  when 
he  was  summoned^o  Paris  to  engrave  a  portrait  of  Louis  XVI.,  by  Diipk'Sfjia.  Next  in 
importance  to  this  is  his  engraving  of  TrumbuH's  ' '  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. "  Uc  Ijccame 
professor  of  engraving  on  bis  return  to  Stuttgart,  where  bis  sou  Jobaun  Friedricli  was  bia 
most  proficient  pupil.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  principal  £uiopeau  academies, 
and  was  kniehled  in  1818.  Besides  lliose  mentioned,  his  best  works  are  a  "  Sladonna 
della  Leggiola;"  a  "St.  Catherine  with  two  Angele^"  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and  a 
"  Schiller,"  after  the  portmit  by  Graf. 

XVIiLSB,  JoLius,  a  German  theolf^an,  was  b.  at  Brieg,  April  10,  1801,  and  was 
a  brother  of  Charles  Otfried  MQIler  (q.v.),  the  antiquary.  He  studietl  at  Breslau  and 
QOttingen,  at  first  devoting  himself  to  law,  but  afterwards  to  theology.  After  much 
mental  eiruggle  he  adopted  religious  views  opposed  to  tliose  of  tlie  iiitioDalists.  In  1825 
he  was  appointed  pastor  at  SchOnbrunn  and  Kosen.  near  Strelilon.  where  he  remained  7 
years.  Having  acquired  a  liigb  reputation  for  theolt^cal  leamiug.  be  was  appointed  in 
1831  second  university  preacher  In  OOttingen,  and  Uiere  lectured  on  practical  tlipology 
Rnd  pedagogics.  The  spirit  in  which  he  labored  there  may  be  seen  from  his  sermons, 
entitled  DoJi  Ohruiliehe  Ldim,  geim  KSm,ipf6  ujid  geine  FoUendunff  (Tlie  Cbristiuu  Life,  its 
Struggles  nud  its  perfection ;  Bresl.  1884;  8ded.l847).  In  1834  Ito  liecameextraordinary 
professor  of  theoloo^  in  Gfittingen,  and  soon  after  onii nary  professor  iu  ilarbiir^,  from, 
which  lie  went  in  l339  to  occupy  a  similar  chair  in  Halle.  The  work  on  which  Ins  repu- 
tation as  a  theologian  chiefly  resta  is  tliat  on  sin,  IHe  OkrufUiehe  Lehre  ton  der  Sunde 
(Brcsl.  1839;  4th  m.,  revised  and  much  altered,  3  vols.,  185^,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English.  He  afterwanls  publitdied  pamphlets  on  subjects  of  temporary  interest, 
particularly  in  vindicution  of  the  cause  of  evangelical  union  against  ttie  attacks  of  the 
rigid  Lutherans.  He  died-Sept.  27,  1878.  It  was  be  who,  in  1850,  in  conjunction  with 
J<eander  and  Nitzscli,  edited  a  periodical  entitled  Deutaehe  Zeittchrift  fur  GhrieUieti^  Wiy 
setmchqfl  und  G/iristlichee  Leben.  He  also  contributed  to  the  TTied.  Studien  und  KriUkm. 
His  work  _Z>*e  Emngelui^  Union  appeared  in  1854.    He  died  in  Oct.,  1878. 

XITLLEB,  Eabl  Otfbied,  one  of  the  most  genial,  richly  erudite,  and  industrious 
classical  archfeologists  of  modem  times,  was  b.  Aug.  28,  1797,  at.  Brieg,  in  Silesia.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  received  a  careful  education.  He  studied  at  Breslau 
and  Berlin.  His  taste  for  philological  and  arcluaological  studies  was  early  developed. 
The  first  fruit  of  his  learning  was  the  publication  of  the  AegitteUeorvm  £t&er(BerL  1817), 
after  which  he  soon  received  an  appointment  to  the  Magdc^um  in  Breslau,  where  his 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  a  graftd  attempt  to  analyze  the  whole  circle  of  Greek 
myths.  In  1819  he  obtiiined  an  arcbfeolo^ical  chair  in  GOttingen;  and  to  thoroughly 
pfeijare  himself  for  it,  visited  the  collections  in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  His 
great  design  was  to  embrace  the  whole  life  of  ancient  Greece,  its  art,  politim,  industry, 
religion,  in  one  warm  and  vivid  conception — iu  a  word,  to  cover  the  skeletonfi  of  anti- 
quity with  flesh,  and  to  make  the  dry  bones  live.  With  thla  view  ho  lectured  and  wrote 
with  a  fine  earnest  animation,  until  Uie  political  trouUes  in  Hanover  made  his  position 
uncomfortable.  He  obtained  permission  to  travel,  and  made  tours  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
but  unfortunately  died  of  an  intermittent  fever  at  Athens  Aug.  1,  1640.  MUUcr's  ht- 
erary  and  scholany  activity  stretched  over  the  whole  field  of  Greek  antiquity.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  mauy  new  and  striking  elucidations  of  the  geography  and  topog- 
raphy, literature,  grammar,  mythology,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  ancients.  His  wo& 
on  the  Dorians  {fiUBorkr,  translated  into  Englisb  by  sir  Georee  Cornwall  Lewis  and 
Henry  Tuffuell)  forms  the  2d  and  8d  voU.  of  bis  OeteJlichte  H^en^  Stdmme  und  8taa^ 
(new  and  improved  ed.  8  vols.  Bresl.  1844);  his  treatise  Ueberdie  Wohitntas,  Aistammung 
und  mtei-e  G^aeMchte  dug  Matsedon.  Volka  (Berl.  183S);  bis  .Sfovftter  (3  vols.  Bred.  1838); 
and  bis  maps  of  Greece,  are  works  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  departments  of 
ancient  history  and  ethnology.  His  Handbue}i  der  ArehOologie  der  Kuna  (Bresl.  1880,  8d 
ed.  1846;  English  by  Leitch,  London,  1850)  is  full  of  learning  and  of  acute  original  obser- 
vations. His  Pro^omenen  zueiaer  vMsenaehafUicheii  Mythologie  (GOtt.,  183^  led  the  way 
to  a  strictly  historical  explanation  of  the  ancient  myths.  The  work  by  which  he  is  proba* 
bly  best  known  in  EngauA ishia ISatorg JjiertaurgefAna^ 
undertaken  at  the  request  ot  the  British  "  society  for  the  drffurion  of  useful  knowledge." 
Haller  died  before  finishius  it;  what  he  bad  finished  was  translated  into  English  by  dr 
George  Cornwall  Lewis  and  Dr.  Donaldson,  the  latter  of  whom  contintted  the  work  from 
where  it  left  off — at  the  age  of  Alexander— down  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  The 
German  original  was  published  by  MQller's  brother  (Bresl.  1841).  He  showed  himself 
also  an  acute  ami  judicious  critic  in  his  editions  of  Varro,  Ve  jA/>gn/i  Latiini,  Fcstus,  J)e 
Sign^ealiom  Yerborum,  etc.   His  contributions  to  poiodicals,  cncy.Iopcdiuti,  etc.,  were 
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likewise  numerous  and  TalnaUe.— UClueb,  Jolecs,  brother  of  the  pnoedlng,  w»  hon 
fttBrieg,  Apr.  10,  1801,  educated  at  Breslau,  GOttiugen,  and  Berlin,  and  after  holding 
aeveral  offices,  finally  became  a  professor  of  theology  ai  Halle.  HU  best  known  work, 
J>ie  ChrintUche  LOire  tan  der  S&nde  (The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin;  English,  £din.  185(|). 
is  considered  by  theological  critics  the  most  acute  and  profound  treatise  written  in  mod- 
em times  on  ttus  mysterious  subject, 

MOLLEB,  Othoh  Fbbderick,  1780-M;  b.  Copenhagen;  became  tutor  to  a  yonng 
nobleman,  with  whom  be  traveled  over  Europe,  studying  natural  iiistory.  In  1763  he 
published  a  work  on  fungi,  which  was  followed  by  two  works  on  the  insects  and  plants 
of  the  district  where  lie  Tired.  The  titles  of  these  works  were:  Fauna  Jnaeotorumliiied' 
TidudaUana,  1704;  and  Flora  FriedH(A»iaiiiana,  1767,  He  was  then  appointed  by  Fred- 
eric V.  of  Denmark,  to  continue  the  t%ora  of  Denmark,  of  which  work  Oeder  bad  pub- 
lished 8  vols,  to  which  Mtilter  added  two.  In  1771  be  oubtisbed  In  Gtennui  a  treatise  On 
Otrtain  Wormt  Inhabiting  fl^vth  and  Salt  Water.  In  uiis  work  he  j^ves  an  account  of 
the  structure  and  habits  of  annulose  animals.  His  Vemitum  lltrratrium  et  FhtviatiUum 
aeu  AnimaMum  Ij^utoriorum,  Selmintheoorum,  et  Tettaeetfrvm  non  Marinorum,  auednefa 
Hutoria,  which  appeared  between  1778  and  1774,  describes  the  infusoiy  animalcules,  of 
which  he  discovered  many  new  species,  aud  which  he  was  the  first  to  divide  into  genera 
and  species.  It  also  contains  a  classiflcation  of  the  testaceous  rooUusca.  In  bis  liydraeh- 
1UB  in  Aqt^  Dania  I^HMatrOnu  VeUetm  et  Deteripta,  1765,  he  describes  a  lane  number  of 
minute  animals  Hitherto  unknown.  In  1777,  he  publklied  a  catalogue  of  the  animals  of 
Denmark,  under  the  title  of  Zooti^iea  Daniea  Prodromua.  In  177U  he  began  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Zoofogia  Daniea,  which  was  intended  to  correspond  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
with  his  Flora  in  the  vegetable:  but  only  two  parts  were  ever  published.  In  17W  was 
published,  edited  by  his  friend  Otbo  Fabricius,  a  posthumous  work  on  the  iufusoiy 
animalcules. 

Mt^LLER,  Feder  Erabhub,  1777-1834;  b.  Copenhagen;  studied  at  the  university 
there,  passing  liis  theological  examination  1791.  After  spending  18  months  at  some  of 
the  German  universities  he  visited  France  and  England.  Betummg  he  wrote  nnmerous 
works,  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  1801;  bishop  in  1822;  in  1880  bishoi)  of 
Ze^nd,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  position  in  Denmark.  He  was  an  eminent  theologian, 
and  his  tlieological  works  on  The  ChrMum  Moral  ^utgm:  Qroundi  for  Bditf  in  the 
JHvitvUp  of  OhrittianUy;  Oreeda  ofilw  ChritOan  Ohwm,  all  In  Daidsb,  are  ver^  highly 
Tidued;  but  his  literary  reputation  rests  upon  his  essays  on  Danish  and  Norse  antiquities. 
Of  these  the  most  valuable  are.  On  the  Importance  ^  the  Iceland  Langwae;  On  the  Riie 
and  DeeUne  of  Icelandic  ffittonoffraphy;  On  the  Avthor  of  the  Bdda  of  8n6rro;  Oritieal 
&camination  of  the  Laat  Seven  Booik*  of  Saseo  Cframmatiout;  Oriikai  SSxamination  <^ 
the  Traditional  Bietary  of  Denmark  and  Norway;  and  at)OTe  all  his  BagabSMothek,  or 
Library  of  the  Sagaa,  8  vols.  In  this  he  ^ves  an  analysis  of  the  oonteats  of  all  titte  Ice- 
.  landic  tame  or  etoriee  now  ezi^tiag.  He  was  the  editor  in  180S-80  of  the  Danieh  Literary 
GoMtte,  tiie  oldest  litenuy  Journal  In  Denmark,  and  one  (tf  the  only  three  in  Eon^ 
which  have  been  continued  for  a  century  without  Intetmption. 

MtLLER,  Sophie,  1808-80;  b.  Hannheim;  a  distinguished  German  actress.  8b0 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  her  15th  year.  Bhe  acted  at  Vienna.  Dresden, 
and  Berlin,  where  her  performances  were  highly  applandad.  Bhe  was  also  reader  to  the 
empress  of  Austria. 

MCLLEB.  WiLHELic,  179S-1827;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  the  university  of  Berliii. 
where  he  cultivated  philology  and  early  German  literature.  After  serving  in  the  Pros- 
^an  army  through  the  campaign  of  1818,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  literature, 
and  pspeciaily  of  early  German  poetry;  as  a  result  of  the  latter  study,  his  Mumenle»e  au* 
den  iKnnea&nger  appeared  in  1816.  It  was  followed,  two  years  later,  by  a  translation  of 
Marlowe's  Doctor  FavMua.  After  spending  some  time  in  Vienna,  where  he  learned 
modem  Greek,  he  made  an  Italian  tour,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  bis  Rom,  BSmer, 
and  BBmerinnen.  Betuming  to  Geimany,  he  was  appcnnted  teacher  of  clashes  in  the 
Dessau  school,  and  librarian  of  the  ducal  library.  His  lirenoy  reputation  was  raised 
to  A  \A0x  pitch  by  the  publication  of  his  0ediehte  ata  den  Bintenaamien  Papier  en  Bina 
B^m  den  Waldnomiaten,  in  1894,  and  his  Liedsr  der  Griechen  the  next  year.  He  par- 
ticularly  excelled  in  the  composition  of  what  are  called  by  the  Germans  Beiaelieder  or 
WanderUeder,  lyrics  of  travel  and  outdoor  life.  He  contributed  to  Uraniia,  and  other 
periodicals,  and  to  encyclopsdias.   He  was  the  father  of  Has  Mtlller. 

MtTLLER,  WiLLiAU  John,  1812-45,  b.  Eneland ;  studied  landscape  under  the  painter 
J.  B.  Pyne,  and  made  a  sketching  tour  through  Ciermany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  His 
first  exhibited  picture  of  "  Peasants  on  the  fUiine"  was  not  successful,  and  to  improve 
himself  in  bis  art  he  made  a  long  tour  through  Greece  and  Egypt,  studying  the  remains 
f>f  ancient  architecture.  In  18*0  he  exhibited  at  the  academy  pictures  of  "Athens" 
and  "Memnon,"  which  showed  great  progres!.  Two  yearsafterwardsbis  "Picturesque 
Sketches  of  the  Age  of  Francis  I."  gave  nlnt  a  hifh  reputation.  In  1848  he  joined  air 
Charles  Fellows  in  the  expedition  to  bring  the  Xanthfan  marbles  to  Londnn.  As  a 
result  of  this  journey  he  exhibited  in  the  academy  of  1846  five  pictures:  "  Head  of  a 
Cin^i"  "  Teat  Soene,*"  "TuiklBh  Merchants,^'  "The  Burial  Ground  at  Smyrna,"  and 
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"  CnanoQ  of  the  Knights  Templars."  These  pictures  were  hung  to  such  a  diaadvEuitage 
to  escape  the  attention  of  most  of  the  spectators;  and  Muller  is  bnid  to  have  died  from, 
chaflTin  in  consequence.  He  exhibited  at  the  British  institution,  the  year  of  his  death, 
a  "Dance  at  Xanthus,"  and  a  "  View  of  Rhodes."  Of  hia  other  works,  some  of  hie  ear- 
lier landscapes,  and  hts  later  "Sphinx"  and  "Prayers  in  the  Desert,"  deserre  mention. 
His  pictures  have  commanded  high  prices  since  his  death. 

MTTLLET,  Mugil,  a  genus  of  acantbopterous  fishes,  the  type  of  the  family  tnvgSidm. 
In  this  family,  the  body  is  nearly  cjrlindrical,  the  scales  are  large;  there  are  two  widely 
parated  dorsal  tins  the  first  of  which  has  only  four  stilf,  sharp  spines;  the  teeth  are  ex- 
tremely fine;  tbe  gullet  is  closed  by  an  extraordinary  development  of  the  pharyngeal  bones, 
t-:>  that  only  soft  and  thin  food  can  pass  down  it;  a  branch  of  the  stomach  forms  a  kind  of 
gizzard.  The  best-known  of  this  family  belong  to  the  genus  mugil,  of  which  ihere  are 
many  species.  They  liave  a  small  moutb,  with  a  fold  or  crest  in  the  under  lip,  which 
fiis  Into  a  corresponding  notch  in  the  upper-one.  The  Common MuUiSr,  or  Gray  Mul- 
LKT  iJf.  capUo),  Is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  along  the  western  shores  of  Europe, 
a«  far  as  the  southern  and  south-eastern  shores  of  England,  but  becomes  rare  further 
north.  The  common  mullet  is  usually  about  16  in.  in  length,  but  sometimes  two  feet. 
The  color  is  steel  gra^  on  tbe  back,  with  bluish  and  yellowish  reflections;  the  belly  silve^ 
white;  the  flanks  with  six  or  eight  longitudinal  lines  of  rosy  brown.  It  often  ascends 
rivers,  generally  selecting  soft  or  fat  substances  for  food,  and  often  seeking  food  by 
thmatipg  its  mouth  into  the  soft  mud.  It  is  most  readily  tiUten  by  a  bait  of  the  boiled 
entrails  of  fish,  or  cabbage  boiled  in  broth.  It  is  easi^  reared  in  ponds,  and  readily 
answers  the  call  which  usually  summons  it  to  be  fed.  *  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  tlie 
talkie. — A  very  nearly  allied  species,  also  called  Gray  Mullet  {M.  c^hahu),  a  native  of 
the  Mediterranean,  is  distinguished  by  having  the  eves  half  covered  with  an  adipose 
membrane,  and  by  a  large  triangular  scale  pointing  backwards,  just  over  the  origin  of 
encb  pectoral  fin.  It  attains  a  larger  size  than  the  former  species,  sometimes  10  or  13 
lbs.  weight.  It  enters  the  mouths  of  rivers  at  certain  seasoas,  and  ascends  into  the  fresh 
water.  It  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  mullets,  and  was  in  great  request  among  the 
ancients.  £nonnous  prices  were  given  by  the  Romans  for  unusually  large  mullets,  tlie 
price  Increasing,  like  that  of  diamonds,  far  more  rapidly  than  tbe  size.  Mullets  are 
MiviA  fresh,  salted,  and  smoke-dried.  A  preparation  of  their  roe,  called  botardta,  is  in 
great  esteem  as  a  condiment  la  Italy  and  Uie  s.  of  Fnmce.  Mullets  a^-e  often  cauglit  in 
the  Mediterranean  by  angling  from  a  rock,  with  a  bait  paste,  when  they  have  been  pre- 
viously attracted  to  tiie  spot  by  macaroni  thrown  into  the  water.  A  third  species  T>fQRAT 
>[uujrr  {M.  ehsto)  is  not  unfrequent  on  tbe  coasts  of  England,  and  even  of  Scotland. 
It  is  remaifcable  for  its  large  fleshy  lips.  It  swims  in  great  ^oals.  In  the  Mediterranean  it 
sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  8  lbs.  The  American  Mvllbt  (M.  aSmla)  is  very  like 
the  common  mullet,  but  more  slender,  the  tail  large  and  forked.  It  abounds  about  the 
Bahama  islands,  and  extends  far  northwards.   It  is  highly  esteemed  for  tbe  table. 

The  name  mullet  Is  also  given  to  the  genua  muUw  of  the  family  percxda.   See  Sua- 

MtTLLKT 

WLIST,  or  M<d'BT,  Id  heraldry,  is  a  charge  in  the  form  of  a  star,  generally  with 
five  points,  intended  to  represent  a  spur-rowel,  and  of  frequent  occurrence  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  coat-armor.  GwilHm,  six  George  Mackenzie,  and  Nisbet  lay  it 
down  that  mulletH  should  always  oe  pierced  tu  represent  the  round  hole  in  which  the 
Fipur-rowel  turns,  but  this  has  been  by  no  means  uniformly  attended  to  In  practice. 
Much  confusion  exisLi  in  blazonry  between  mullets  and  stars;  in  England  the  rule  most 
geiiei'ally  adopted  is  that  tho  mullet  has  five  points,  whereas  the  star  has  six,  unle fss  any 
other  number  be  specified.  Nisbet  lays  down  a  canon  nearly  the  converse  of  this, 
which  has  never  been  adhered  to:  ni^d  in  Scottish  heraldry  the  pame  figure  seems  to  be 
often  blazoned  as  a  mullet  or  a  star,  according  as  it  accompanies  military  or  cflesilal 
(ifjures.  The  mullet  is  tbe  mark  of  cadency  assigned  to  the  third  son,  "  to  incite  him  to 
chivalry."  The  word  mullet  is  occasionally  used  in  heraldry  for  the  fish  so  called, 

MULLID^.   See  Subhdllbt,  ante. 

lCiriiLIK6AB',  chief  t.  of  the  co.  of  Westmeath,  in  Ireland,  Is  situated  on  the  great 
wcstirn  road  from  Dublin  to  Galway.  distant  from  the  former,  with  which  it  is  con- 
iifrtPd  by  the  Royal  #anal  and  the  Midland  Western  railway,  50  m.  n.n.w.  Its  i^p., 
in  1871,  was  5,108.  of  whom  4,090  were  Roman  catholics,  886' Protestants  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  the  rest  members  of  other  denominations.  It  is  the  center  of  a  poor-law 
union  of  forty-eight  divisions,  comprising  an  area  of  208,401  acres.  Mullingsr  is  a  place 
of  Utile  historical  interest,  altbough  its  immunities  date  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Its  public  buildings  are  in  no  wav  remarkable,  but  it  possesses  several  «sho(^;  among  tlie 
number,  one  recently  endowed  ior  general  educational  purposes.  It  la  without  manu- 
facturpR,  but  has  considerable  celelnity  as  the  site  of  several  of  the  most  important  horse 
and  cattle  feirs  in  Irdand.  • 

KVUiIOH,  the  upright  division  between  the  lights  of  windows,  screens,  etc. ,  in  Gothic 
architecture.  Mullions  are  rarely  met  with  in  Norman  architecture,  but^  they  become 
more  frequent  in  the  early  English  s^le,  and  in  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  are 
very  common.    They  have  sometimes  snoall  shafts  attached  to  thimi,  which  cany  tha 
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tracerv  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windovB.  In  late  domestic  architecture  they  are  luu' 

ally  plain. 

MULLINS,  WiLUAH,  1575-1621 ;  b.  ia  England,  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Puri- 
tans, aud  ivith  them  took  refuge  first  in  Holland  and  then  in  America.  He  was  a  man 
of  wealth,  had  much  hiflucDce  in  deciding  upon  the  movcmeats  of  the  cotoDists,  and 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  celebrated  compact  drawn  ap  on  the  Ma^ffiovxr.  The 
severe  New  England  winter  proved  too  much  for  his  health  and  he  died  about  six 
montlis  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth  rock;  his  wife  and  children  soon  followed 
him,  with  the  exception  of  a  daughter,  Priscilla,  the  heroine  of  Longfellow's  Courtr 
Mp  ofMiUi  StanditA;  and  from  the  marriage  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullins  are 
descended  a  number  of  eminent  men  of  our  own  day. 

M0LLNER,  Amadeus  Gottfried  Adolf,  1774-1839,  b.  in  Saxony,  took  a  degree 
in  jurisprudence  at  Leipsic,  and  practiced  law.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  1^1 
topics,  and  also  novels  aud  dramas.  Two  of  his  dramas,  Der  Keunundewajaijfste  fah 
Tuar  and  Die  Sehuld,  were  once  very  popular,  but  are  now  forgotten. 

MULOCK,  DiHAH  Maria.   See  Chaie. 

XULBEADT,  Williax,  r.  A.,  was  b.  at  Ennis,  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1786. 
TVlieu  a  boy  he  wcut  to  London  with  his  parents;  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  as  a 
student  in  the  royal  academy,  and  made  good  progress,  aiming  at  flrstat  the  classic  style, 
or  wbat,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  day,  was  called  high  art.  Following  the  bent 
of  his  genius,  however,  he  soon  relinquished  this  course,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  nature  and  the  works  of  tliose  artists  who  attained  hi^h  reputation  in  a  leas  pre- 
tentious walk  of  art.  His  first  pictures  were  landscapes  of  lunited  dimension  and  sub* 
lect,  views  in  Kensington  gravel-pits,  old  houses  at  Lambeth,  and  interiors  of  cottages. 
He  next  essayed  figure-subjects  of  incidents  in  every-day  life,  such  as  "A  Roadside 
Inn,"  "Horses  Baiting."  the  "Barber's  Shop,"  and  " I^ch"  (painted  in  1813),  "Boys 
Pishing"  (1813),  "idle  Boys"  (1816).  Mulready  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal 
■academy  in  Nov.,  1816,  and  an  academician  in  Feb.,  1816;  astrong  proof  of  the  high 
«stlmation  in  which  his  talents  were  held  by  his  brethren,  for  the  hi^i  dignity  is  rarely 
conferred  till  after  a  probation  of  several  years  as  associate.  Even  In  his  earliest  time 
Ills  works  were  characterized  by  much  elaboration ;  but  those  lie  executed  about  the  middle 
period  of  his  career  exhibit  an  extraordinary  amount  of  finish  and  greater  brilliancy  of 
coloring,  qualities  that  he  carried  further  and  further  as  he  advanced  in  years ;  and  though 
he  Uvea  to  a  great  age  (he  died  on  July  7,  1868),  he  continued  to  work  with  undimm- 
isbed  powers  till  within  a  day  of  his  death.  A  great  number  of  Mulready's  best  works 
now  belong  to  the  public,  as  portions  of  the  Vernon  and  Shecpsbanks^s  collections.  In 
the  first-named  there  are  four  pictures,  one  of  tliese,  "The  Last  in,  or  Truant  Boy," 
exhibited  in  1835,  being  one  of  the  moat  elaborate  works  of  his  middle  period ;  while  in 
the  Sheepshanks'  collection  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  of  bis  works,  among 
which,  "  First  Love,"  exhibited  in  18^,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  refinement  in  draw- 
ing, and  delicacy  of  feeling  and  expression.  "The  Sonnet,"  exhibited  in  1889,  is  per- 
haps his  liighest  effort  in  point  of  style;  and  by  "The  Butt — Shootmf  a  Cherry,"  exhib- 
ited in  1848,  is  best  exemplified  the  remarkable  minuteness  of  his  fiiwh  and  richness  of 
his  coloring.  An  edition  of  the  Vkar  of  Wakefidd,  published  in  1840,  by  Van  Voorst, 
embellished  with  twenty  wood-cuts  from  Mulready  s  drawings,  is  a  very  fine  work. 
"Women  Bathing"  was  exibited  in  1849;  and.  In  1863,  "Bhtckhcath  Park."  <'The 
Toy  Seller,"  a  large  picture  exhibited  the  year  before  he  died,  was  unfinished,  and  not 
9X  all  equal  to  earlier  and  smaller  ones,  but  remarkable  as  the  work  of  a  man  whose 
artistic  efforts  had  been  lauded  sixty  years  before. 

XVLTAV',  or  MooUan,  an  ancient  and  Important  city  of  India,  in  the  Punjab,  on  a 
mound  consisting  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  that  occupied  the  same  site,  three  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  thu  Chenab— the  inundations  of  which  sometimes  reach  Multan — 
and  300  m.8.w.  of  Lahore.  It  has  railway  commimication  with  all  the  principal  townsof 
India — Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Peshawar,  etc.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapi- 
dated wall,  from  forty  to  fifty  ft.  in  height.  The  vicinity  abounds  in  mosques,  tombs, 
filirines,  etc. .attesting alike  the  antiquity  and  mumificence  of  the  former  cities;  and  the 
country  around  is  remarkable  for  its  f(nti]ity.  Multan  is  a  military  station,  with  a  small 
redoubt  in  the  rear  of  the  cantonment.  Its  bazaars  are  numerous,  extensive,  and  well 
stocked;  and  Its  sliopt,  6,000  in  number,  are  well  supplied  with  Euroitean  and  Asiatic 
commodities.  Manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  shawls,  scarfs,  brocades,  tissues,  etc.,  ore 
earned  on,  and  there  is  an  extensive  banking  trade.  The  merchants  of  Multan  arc  pro- 
verbially esteemed  extremely  rich.  Steamers  ply  between  this  city  and  Hyderabad,  a 
distance  of  670  m.;  and  the  Indus  Valley  nulway  opens  up  a  commercial  outlet  froin 
central  Asia,  the  Punjab,  and  the  North-west  provinces,  to  Uie  Arabian  sea  by  Hyder&bau 
and  Karachi.  In  1849  Hultan  was  taken  by  the  British  troops  under  gen.  Whisfa.  and 
annexed  with  its  territory  to  the  British  possessions.  Tlie  pop.  of  Multan  in  1868  was 
66.826. 

mXTIFIE-POUIBIKe  is  a  well-known  form  of  action  in  Scotland,  by  which  com- 
peting claims  to  one  and  the  same  fund  are  set  at  rest.  It  means  double  poinding  or 
oouble  distress,  suggesting  that  a  person  who  has  funds  in  his  possession  is  li^le  to  be 
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liansBed  by  double  distress;  asd  hence  he  commences  a  Buit  called  the  action  of  multiple- 
poinding.  by  which  lie  alleges  tliat  he  ouffbt  not  to  be  made  to  pay  the  sum  more  than 
once;  and  as  he  does  not  know  who  ia  really  eDtitlcd  to  payment,  he  cites  all  the  parties 
cliiimiug  it,  80  that  they  may  flgbt  out  their  claims  amou^  themselves.  The  suit  corre- 
sponds to  what  is  known  in  England  as  a  bill  or  order  of  laterpleader, 

KVLTIPLIOA'TKUI,  the  third  and  most  important  of  the  four  prmcipal  processes  of 
aritlimctic,  is  a  compendious  mode  of  addition,  when  a  number  is  to  added  to  itself  a 
givea  oamber  of  times.  The  three  terms  of  a  multiplication  are  the  multipiicand,  or 
number  to  be  multiplied ;  the  muliiplier,  or  number  by  which  it  is  to  be  multiplied ;  and 
ll:e  product,  giving  the  amount  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  multiplicand  were  added 
10  icself  the  number  of  times  denoted  by  the  multiplier.  The  symbol  of  multipUcattou 
is  X,'  and  in  arithmetic  the  numbers  are  pluced  above  each  other  as  in  addition,  with  a 
line  drawn  uudcr  them;  in  algebra  the  quantities  are  merely  placed  side  by  side,  with 
or  without  a  dot  betweea  them — e.g.,  tlie  multiplication  of  2  by  4  may  l)e  written  3X4^ 
uud  of  a  by    a  X  ^  (t.b,  or  ab.    For  multiplication,  of  fractious,  see  Fractiokb. 

The  operation  of  multiplication  has  been  much  abbreviated  by  the  use  of  lo^rithma 
(q.T.X  and  has  been  rraidered  a  mei-e  mechanical  process,  by  the  invention  of  iTapier'B 
bones,  tlie  sliding  rule,  Gunter's  scale,  etc 

KULTITALTX  8HBL18,  or  Mvi/nvALTES,  are  those  sbelly  coverings  of  mollusks 
Tsliich  are  formed  of  more  than  two  distinct  pieces,  ^n  systems  of  conchology  (q.v.) 
the  tennis  one  of  primary  importance;  but  since  the  study  of  the  living  anirauls  has  led 
to  arrangements  very  different  from  those  founded  on  their  mere  shells,  a  very  subordinate 
place  has  been  assi^ed  to  it,  as  indicating  a  distinction  much  less  important  than  was 
at  first  supposed.  Thus  chitons  (q.v.),  which  have  mullivalve  shells,  are  now  placed 
in  the  same  order  of  gasteropoda  with  llmpete  (Q-v.)  of  which  the  shells  are  uniralre; 
and  jiAoJos  (q.v.)  and  teredo  (q.y.),  which  huve  two  principal  valres  and  some  small 
accessory  valves,  the  latter  also  a  long  shelly  tube,  arc  placed  among  lamellibranchiate 
mollusks,  along  with  most  of  the  bivalves  of  conchblogists.  In  couchological  systems, 
barnacles  and  acom-shells  vere  also  generally  included,  and  ranked  among  multivalves} 
hut  these  are  now  no  longer  referred  even  to  the  same  diviuon  of  tlie  anmial  kingdom. 
See  GiKBHOPODA. 

MULTNOMAH,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Oregon;  drained  by  the  Willamette  and  Columbia 
rivers,  the  latter  beiag  its  n.  boundary;  traversed  by  the  Oregon  Central  and  Oregon  and 
California  railroads;  about  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  2S,301~17,269  of  American  birth.  The 
surfuce  is  nearly  level  and  is  covered  by  forests,  lumber  being  the  chief  product.  Co. 
scat,  Portland. 

MVL'TITEEB,  in  Scotch  law,  mean  a  quantity  of  grain  either  manufactured  or  in  kind 
deliverable  to  the  proprietor  or  tacksman  of  a  mill  for  grinding  the  com  sent  there.  Some 
persons  living  in  the  neighborhood  are  bound  to  send  their  com  tb  be  ground  at  a  par- 
ticular mill,  in  which  case  the  Iiinds  are  said  to  be  ostricted  to  the  mill,  and  form  the  thirl 
or  suken,  and  the  tenants  or  proprietors  of  the  lauds  are  called  insucken  multurers. 
Ihose  who  are  not  l)ound  to  go  to  the  mill  are  called  outsucken  multurers.  Thirlage  is 
thus  classed  among  servitudes,  being  a  kind  of  burden  on  the  lands.  Such  a  right  is 
unknown  in  England,  except  sometimes  in  old  manors. 

inrx,  a  peculiar  kind  of  beer,  formerly  used  in  this  country,  and  still  used  in  Gcr- 
tnany,  specially  in  Brunswick,  where  it  may  be  almost  regarded  as  the  national  drink. 
Instead  of  only  malt  being  used,  it  is  made  of  malt  and  wLeat.  to  which  some  brewers 
add  oats  and  bean-meaL  It  la  neither  so  wholesome  nor  so  agreeable  as  the  common  ale 
or  beer. 

MUMMIUS,  Lucius,  about  b.c.  185-180;  a  Bcunnn  of  plebeian  Urth;  first  spoken  of 
as  a  prstor  in  the  province  of  farther  Spain,  where  he  met  with  some,  but  not  very  great 
military  success.  In  146  be  was  elected  consul  and  placed  in  command  of  the  AchiEan 
War.  The  first  battle  was  decisive.  It  was  fought  near  Corinth  and  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Grecian  allies.  The  surname  of  Acbaiacus  was  given  to  Mum- 
mius,  and  a  triumph  was  decreed  a  second  time.  The  cities  of  Corinth,  Thebes,  and 
C'halcis  were  plun(^red  and  then  destroyed  by  the  Koman  troops.  As  trophies  of  bis 
victory,  Mummius  caused  many  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  art  to  be  sent  to  Rome; 
and  it  is  related  of  him,  as  illustrating  his  dense  ignorance  in  eTcrything  not  pertainlngto 
military  matters,  tlu^he  insisted  Ibat,  if  those  who  were  to  convey  the  pictures  and  statues 
should  break  or  lose  any,  they  should  replace  them  by  new  onei.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as 
a  blunt  and  plain  but  honest  man,  and  says  that,  of  all  his  enormous  plunder,  none  was 
r'-scrved  for  his  own  use.  In  141  he  was  again  elected  consul,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
'  iipitol  was  gilded  for  the  first  time.  Nothing  is  known  certainly  about  his  later  life  and 
I'is  death,  some  writers  saying  that  lie  died  in  exile  at  Delos,  and  others  that  his  death 
occurred  in  Rome,  and  that  his  daughter  received  a  dowry  from  the  senate. 

mniKT.     See  EUBi-LHING. 

mnun'-WHEAT  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  wheat  produced  from  grains  found  in  an 
Siryptian  mummv.  But  no  good  evideuce  of  this  origin  has  been  adduced — in  fact  it  is 
>»  good  as  provea  to  be  imposHible;  and  the  same  variety  has  long  been  in  funeral  cultl- 
▼aUou  in  Egypt  and  neighboring  countries.   The  spike  is  compound— a  disliijguishing 
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chuacter,  by  which  it  is  readily  known,  but  which  is  not  altt^lwT  penunent.  It  i» 
occadk}iially  cultivated  in  Britain,  but  seems  more  suitable  to  warmer  regions. 

WnCPS,  The,  is  a  popular  name  of  a  specific  mflammatioo  of  the  salivary  glands 
described  nosologists  as  eynanehe  parotidaaor  or  parotitw.  la  Scotland  it  is  frequently 
termed  the  branka. 

The  disorder  usually  begins  with  a  feeling  of  stiffness  about  the  Jafro,  which  isfcd- 
lowed  by  pains,  heat,  and  swelling  beneath  the  ear.  The  swelling  begins  in  the  parotid, 
but  the  other  salivary  glands  (q.v.)  usually  soon  become  implicated,  so  that  the  swelling 
extends  along  the  neck  towara  the  chin,  thus  giving  Uie  patient  a  deformed  and  some- 
what grotesque  appearance.  One  or  both  sides  may  be  affected,  and,  in  general,  the 
disease  appears  first  on  one  side  and  then  ou  the  other.  There  is  seldom  much  fever. 
The  inflammation  is  usually  at  its  bluest  point  in  three  or  four  days,  after  whidi  it 
begins  to  decline,  suppuration  of  the  glands  scarcely  ever  ocfnirring.  In  most  cases  no 
treatment  further  than  antiphlogistic  regimen,  due  attention  to  the  bowels,  and  protection 
of  the  parts  from  cold,  by  the  application  of  flannel  or  cotton-wool,  is  required,  and  the 
patient  completely  recovers  in  eight  or  tea  days. 

The  disease  often  originates  from  epidemic  or  endemic  influences,  but  there  can  be  nt> 
doubt  tliat  it  spreads  by  conta^on;  and,  like  most  contagions  di^etises,  it  seldom  affects 
the  same  person  twice.    It  chiefly  attacks  children  and  ^oung  persona. 

A  sinnilar  circumstance  connected  with  the  disease  is,  that  in  many  cases  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  sweUing  is  immediately  followed  swelling  and  pain  in  tbete^et  in 
tbe  male  sex,  and  in  the  mamma  ia  the  female,  llie  inflammation  in  these  glands  is 
seldom  very  painful  or  long  continued,  but  occasionally  the  inflammation  is  transferred 
from  these  organs  to  the  brain,  when  a  comparaUvely  trifling  disorder  is  converted  into  a 
most  perilous  disease. 

MUACUUATTBEN,  Karl  Frikdbich  Hierontuus,  Baron  von,  a  member  of  an 

ancient  and  noble  German  family,  who  attained  a  remarkable  celebrity  by  fali^e  nod 
ridiculously  exaggerated  tales  of  his  exploits  and  adventures  so  that  his  name  nas  become 
proverbial.  He  was  b.  in  1720  at  the  family  estate  of  Bodenwerder,  in  Hanover,  strved 
as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Russian  campaigns  against  the  Turks  in  1737-39,  and  died  in 
1797.  A  collection  of  his  marvelous  stones  was  first  published  in  Euglaud  under  the 
title  of  Bawn  M&iuhhauten't  Narrative  qf  hta  Marrdmu  TYmeb  and  Campaigns  in  Rvumt 
(Lond.  178S).  Tlie  compiler  was  one  Rudolf  ISrich  Raspe,  an  expatriated  countryman  of 
the  baron's.  A  second  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  (1786)  under  the  title  of  The  Singvlar 
Tra/ceU,  Campaigns,  Voyages,  and  oporUng  Adrentures  of  Baron  Munnikhouten,  commonly  pro- 
nounced Munehauaen;  aa  ?ie  relatea  t/tem  over  a  bottle  when  mirrounded  by  hi»  fnendt. 
Several  other  editions  rapidly  followed.  lu  the  same  year  (1786)  appeared  tbe  first  German 
edition,  edited  by  the  poet  Bflrger;  the  latest — euUtled  lies  h'retherm  von  Mvnehhaumn 
uiunderbaresReiaeaundAbenieuer  (18^  aad  1856)— is  enriched  by  an  admirable  introductioD 
by  Adolf  Elliseo,  on  the  ori^n  and  sources  of  the  famousbook,  and  ou  the  kiud  of  literary 
fiction  to  which  it  belong.  Ellisen's  father  knew  the  splendid  old  braggart  in  his  latter 
days,  and  used  to  visit  htm.  Kevertheloss,  although  Kaspe  may  have  derived  many  of 
bis  narratives  from  Mflnchhausen  himself,  he  appears  to  have  drawn  pretty  largely  from 
other  sources.  Several  of  the  adventures  ascribed  to  the  baron  are  to  be  found  in  older 
books,  particularly  in  Bebel's  Faeetia  (Strasb.  1508);  others  io  Castiglione's  Cm-tegiano, 
and  Bildermann's  Utopia,  which  are  included  in  Lange's  Dtlicia  AcadeinicfP  (Heilbronn» 
1765).    MUncbliauseu's  stories  still  retain  their  popularity,  especially  with  the  young. 

MUNCH,  Andreas,  b.  Norway,  1810;  studied  jurisprudence  at  Cbristianta,  in  the 
library  of  whose  university  he  was  employed  as  an  amanuensis  from  1880  to  1860.  He 
published  PoemM,  Old  and  Neio,  in  1848,  and  New  Pocma  in  1850.  His  dramas,  fyaUftnon  de 
Cam,  1845,  and  Lord  William  Rumll,  1857,  were  well  received  He  was  pensioned  by 
^e  government  in  1860. 

MUNCH,  Pkdbr  AiTDREAB,  1810-68;  b.  Norway,  educated  at  Skien  and  at  the  unl- 


of  languages  and  history  to  law,  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Christjanis.  In  186- 
he  was  appointed  historiographer  and  archivist  of  Norway.  His  favorite  studies  were 
the  ancient  history  and  languages  of  Scandinavia,  on  which  he  propounded  some  novel 
theories.  He  maintained  t^t  Uiree  distinct  dialects  prevailed  io  the  kingdoms  of  Nonvsy. 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  that  the  so-called  Icelandic  literature  was  really  the  produc- 
tion of  ancient  Norway.  He  held  that  the  modem  Icelanders  keep  one  dialect  and  ihe 
inhabitants  of  tbe  Fftroe  i^nds  another  of  the  ancient  Norwf^au.  He  rejected  ihe 
term  "Icelandic,"  for  which  he  substituted  "old  Norwegian."  He  was  a  bittn-  ofrpo- 
neut  of  "  Scandinavism,"  or  the  union  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  in  one  king- 
dom. He  published  an  Old  Nbrioeqian.  Orammar,  an  Old  Noneegian  Beading  Book,  sod  a 
Hiatory  of  Norway,  9u>eden,  and  Denmark,  and  edited  a  number  of  Icelandic  works, 
including  the  elder  Edda  and  the  Boyal  Mirror, 

MUNCH-BELLINGHAUSEN.  ELiorus  Franz  Joseph  von.  Baron,  1806-71;  b. 
Cracow;  studied  jurisprudence,  and  held  a  number  of  government  offices  in  Austria. 
His  first  play,  Gnaeldit,  was  produced  at  the  Burg  tlieater  in  Vienna,  of  which  be  wss- 
afterward  director,  In  1884,  and  was  well  received.  It  was  followed  by  TAe  Adept,  1686; 
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CXanueiu,  1887;  Imelda  Lamberdatxt.  1888;  and  tbe  Son  efihe  Witdemm,  1648,  well  known 
on  tbe  American  stage  under  tbe  name  of  Ingomar.  Maria  de  Molina  appeared  in  1847, 
And  The  QtadStUor  from  Ravenna,  bis  greatest  work,  in  1864.  lie  publudied  also  a  vol 
urne  of  rersee.   He  wrote  under  Uie  pseudonym  of  "  Friedrich  Halm." 

M&NCHEN-OLABBACE,  a  t.  in  Rhenish  Pnissia,  16 'm.  by  nul,  w.  ^  b.  of  DOs- 
«cldorf.   It  has  large  manufactures  of  linen  and  damask  cloths.   Pop.  81,97v. 

MUNDT,  EiARA  (Mth^LER,)  1814-78;  her  father,  aulic  councilor  of  Neubranden- 
buTg,  gave  her  an  excellent  education  which  rapidly  develOT)ed  the  powers  of  her  mind  and 
turned  her  attention  to  the  study  of  serious  subjects.  She  was  married  in  1889  to  the 
radical  writer  Theodor  Mundt,  whose  advanced  opinions  in  regard  to  tbe  emancipation 
of  women,  etc.,  she  adopted.  She  tjegan  her  literary  career  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Tjouise  MQhlbach,  and  pubtisbed  a  kr>^  cumber  of  romances  aboundmg  in  startling 
'Situations,  in  which  poison  and  the  stiletto  play  a  principal  part.  She  is  best  known  by 
her  historical  novels,  which  have  all  beeu  translated  into  English,  and  ore  distinguished 
rtither  for  their  brilliancy  than  for  their  accuracy.  Among  them  are  Joseph  II.  and  hi* 
Court;  Fredtriek  the  CfreeU  and  his  famUif;  Marie  AnMn^  and  her  ton;  Queen  Uor- 
tente;  Ooethe  and  Schiller;  and  Napoleon  and  JMueher. 

MUNCIE,  CO.  seat  of  Delaware  co. ,  lud. ;  on  the  w.  fork  of  the  "White  river,  at  the 
iunction  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cinciunati,  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Fort  Wayne, 
Muucie,  and  Ctacinaati  railroads;  54  m.  n.e.  of  Indianapolis  by  rail;  pop.  4,315.  Ithas 
a.  good  local  business.  The  town  has  0  churches,  a  couit  house,  a  city  hall,  bunks,  news- 
papers, good  schools,  a  public  library,  and  two  or  tlirce  foundries  and  factorii-s. 

MUNDT  Theodor,  1808-61;  b.  Qermany;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Xieipsic.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  public  afFairs,  and  identitied  himself  with  that 
party  of  rising  authors,  journalistSj  and  politicians,  known  as  "  Young  Gwmany."  His 
political  views  brought  him  into  disfavor  with  the  government,  and  ue  left  Germany, 
And  made  a  European  tour.  On  bis  return  he  was  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the 
leoctiing  body  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  !n  1848,  he  was  appointed  to  tbe  chair  of 
liistory  at  Breslau.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  director  oi  the  Berlin  university 
library.  The  first  of  his  works  to  attract  attention,  was  Madonna,  or  Convertathjia  with 
a  Saint,  a  powerful  but  unwholesome  book,  which  is  said  to  have  induced  Charlotte 
Stieglitz  to  kill  herself  out  of  affection  for  her  husband.  Her  works  were  collected  and 
published  by  Mundt  in  1835.  After  the  publication  of  a  number  of  books  of  travel,  he 
'wrote  a  series  of  historical  or  romantic  novels,  of  which  the  most  successful  were:  Oar- 
moUt,  or  the  Anabaptistn,  1844;  Mendoza,  or  the  Areh-temindrel,  1847;  and  ihe  Mafadoret, 
18.50.  He  edited  m  conjunction  with  Vamhageu  von  Enee,  the  posthumous  works  of 
Knebcl,  and  prepared  an  edition  of  the  political  viTitings  of  Luther.  He  also  wrote  a 
Hietory  of  Society,  Hiaton/  of  Contemporary  Liierqture,  and  a  universal  literary  Hiatory. 
He  married  tbe  novelist,  Klara  Muller. 

KTJIT'DAITE  EO0.  In  many  heathen  cosmogonies,  the  world  (Lat.  mundv»)  is  repre- 
sented as  evolved  from  an  egg.  The  production  of  a  young  animal  from  what  neither 
resembles  it  in  form  nor  In  properties,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  affording  a  good 
figure  of  the  production  of  a  well-ordered  world  out  of  chaos.  Thus,  In  the  ^j^gj'ptian. 
Hindu,  and  Japanese  systems,  the  Creator  is  represented  as  producing  an  egg,  from 
which  the  world  was  produced.  The  same  notion  is  found,  in  variously  modified  forms, 
in  tbe  religions  of  many  of  the  ruder  heathen  nations.  Sometimes  a  bird  is  represented 
as  depositing  the  egg  on  the  primordial  waters.  There  arc  other  modifications  of  this 
notion  or  belief  in  the  classical  and  other  mythologies,  according  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tbe  world,  or  some  of  the  gods,  or  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  are  represented 
as  produced  from  eggs.  The  egg  appears  also  in  some  mythological  systems  as  the 
symbol  of  reproduction  or  renovation,  as  well  as  of  creation.  The  Mundane  Egg  belonged 
to  the  ancient  Phoenician  system,  and  an  egg  is  said  to  have  been  an  object  of  worship. 

MUKOO,  Saint,  the  popular  name  of  St.  Kentigem,  one  of  the  three  great  mission- 
aries of  the  Christian  faith  in  Scotland.  St.  Ninian  (q. v.)  converted  the  tribes  of  the  s. ; 
8X.  Columba  (q.t.)  was  the  apostle  of  the  w.  and  the  n. ;  St.  Kentigem  restored  or  estab- 
iiah^  tbe  religion  of  the  Welsh  or  British  people,  who  held  the  country  between  the  Clyde 
«n  the  n.,  and  the  furthest  boundaries  of  Cumberland  on  the  s.  (see  Bretts  and  Scots). 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  sou  of  a  Bri  lish  prince,  Owen  ab  Urien  Rheged,  and  of  a  British 
princess,  Dwynwen  or  Thenaw,  the  daughter  of  Llewddyn  Lueddog  of  Dinos  Eiddyn, 
or  Edinburgh.  .lie  was  born  about  the  year  514,  it  is  believed  at  Culross,  on  the  Forth, 
the  site  of  a  monastery  then  ruled  by  St.  Serf,  of  whom  St.  Kentigem  became  the 
favorite  disciple.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  was  so  generally  beloved  by  the  monastic 
brethren,  that  his  liaptismal  name  of  Kentigem  or  Cyndeyru,  signifying  "chief  lord," 
was  exchanged  in  common  speech  for  Mnngo,  signifying  "  loveable  or  "dear  friend." 
Leaving  Culross,  he  planted  a  monastery  at  a  place  tuen  called  Cathurcs,  now  known  as 
■Glasgow,  and  became  the  bishop  of  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria  (q.v.).  The  nation  would 
seem  to  have  been  only  partially  converted,  and  the  accession  of  a  new  king^drove  iSt. 
Kentigem  from  the  realm.  He  found  refuge  among  the  kindred  people  of  >Vales,  and 
there,  u[>on  the  banks  of  another  Clyde,  he  founded  another  monastery  and  bishopric, 
vhich  slill  bears  the  name  of  his  disciple,  St.  Asaph.   Hecalled  to  Guie^w  by  a  neir 
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king.  I^dderech  or  Roderick  the  bountiful,  Kentigem  renewed  his  missionary  labors, 
in  which  be  was  cheered  by  a  visit  from  St.  Columba,  and  dving  about  the  year  601,  was 
buried  where  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow  dow  stands.  His  life  has  been  often  written.  A 
fragment  of  a  memoir,  composed  at  the  desire  of  Herbert,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  between 
1147  and  1164,  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Cosmo  lunes  in  the  Registrum  BpiscojMtut  Gla»- 
ffuejim.  The  longer  life  by  Jocelme  of  Furuosa,  wrilten  about  1180,  wns  published  by 
Pinkerton  in  his  Vibe  Antique  Sanctorum  Scotia.  It  appeals  to  two  still  older  lives. 
The  fame  of  Bt.  Kenti^rn  is  attested  by  the  many  churches  wliich  still  bear  his  name, 
as  well  in  Scotland  as  in  tlie  n.  of  England.  The  church  of  Crosthwaite,  where  Southey 
is  buried,  is  dedicated  to  him.  The  miracles  which  he  was  believed  to  have  wrought 
were  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  that  some  of  them  sprung  up  again  in  the 
18th  c.  to  grace  the  legends  of  the  Cameroniau  martyrs.  Others  are  still  commemorated 
bjT  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  city  of  Glasgow — a  hazel-tree  whose  frozen  branches  he 
kindled  into  a  flame,  a  tame  robin  which  he  restored  to  life,  a  band-bell  which  he  brought 
from  Rome,  a  salmon  which  rescued  from  the  depths  of  the  Clyde  the  lost  ring  of  the 
frail  queen  of  C»dyow.  Nor  is  it  St.  Mungo  ouly  whose  memory  survives  at  Glasgow; 
the  parish  church  of  *'  St.  Enoch  "  commemorates  his  mother,  St.  Thenaw;  and  it  is  not 
many  years  since  a  neighboring  spring,  which  still  bears  her  name,  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  occasional  pilgrimage. 

KHHI,  a  Sanskrit  title,  denoting  a  holy  sage,  aad  applied  to  a  great  number  of  distin* 
guished  personages,  supposed  to  nave  acquired,  by  dint  of  auaterities,  more  or  less 
divine  faculties. 

XTTNICH  (Gcr.  Muncheii),  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  48°  8'  n.  lat.,  and  11* 
85'  c.  long.,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  barren  and  flat  elevated  plain,  at  a  height  of  about  1700  ft. 
above  tlte  leyel  of  the  sea.  Pop.  '71,  169,478,  about  90  per  cent,  being  Roman  Catholics, 
9  percent.  I^testauts,  and  1  per  cent  Jews;  '7S,  19S,(^.  Munich  Ses  on  the  left  lunk 
of  the  Iser,  and  consists,  in  addition  to  the  old  town,  of  five  surburbs,  and  of  the  three 
contiguous  districts  of  Au,  Haidliausen,  and  Obergiesing.  By  the  efforts  of  king  Lud- 
wig  r,  who  spent  nearly  7,000,000  thalers  on  the  improvements  of  the  city,  Munich  has 
been  decorated  with  buildings  of  almost  every  style  of  aixihitecture,  and  enriched  with  a 
larger  and  more  valuable  coUectiou  of  art-treasures  tlian  any  other  city  of  Germany.  It 
possesses  43  churclics,  of  which  all  but  two  or  tliree  are  CaUioHc,  and  of  these,  tlie  most 
worthy  of  note  arc:  tiie  cathedral,  which  is  tlie  see  for  the  archbisliopric  of  Munich- 
Freising,  built  between  1468-94,  and  remarkable  for  its  two  squiue  towera,  with  their 
octagonal  nppcr  stories,  capped  by  cupolas,  and  its  lofty  and  highly-decorated  win- 
dows; the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  or  St.  Michaers,  which  contains  a  monument  by  Thor- 
waldsen  to  Eugene  Beauhamaia ;  the  Tlicatiner  Kirche,  completed  in  1767,  and  containing 
the  burying-vaults  of  the  royal  family;  the  beautiful  modem  church  of  St.  Mariahilf, 
with  its  goi^cous  painted  glass  and  exquisite  wood-carvings;  the  round  church,  or  Basi- 
lica of  St.  Boniface,  with  its  dome  resting  on  64  monoliths  of  grey  Tyroleau  marble,  aud 
resplendent  with  gold,  frescoes,  and  noble  works  of  art;  the  cruciform-shaped  Ludwi^ 
Kirche,  embellished  with  Cornelius's  fresco  of  the  I^t  Judgment;  and  lastly,  the  Court 
Chapel  of  All  Saints,  a  perfect  casket  of  art-treasures.  Among  the  other  numerous 
public  buildings,  a  description  of  which  would  All  a  volume,  we  can  only  briefly  refer  to 
a  few  of  the  more  notable;  as  the  theater,  the  largest  in  Germany,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating 2,400  spectators;  the  post-offlce;  the  Ruhmes-halle;  the  new  palace,  including 
the  older  royal  residence,  the  treasury  and  chapel,  antiquarian  collections,  etc. ;  and  tlie 
KOnlgsbau.  designed  by  Klenzc  in  imitation  of  the  P*itti  palace,  and  built  at  a  cost  of 
1,350,000  thalers,  containhig  J.  Schnorr's  frescoes  of  the  Nibclungcn;  the  banqueting 
halls,  rich  in  scolpture  by  Scliwanthaler,  and  in  grand  freso)  and  other  paintings.  In 
tlie  8lUl  incomplete  suburb  of  Ma.Timilian  arc  situated  the  old  Plnakothek,  or  picture- 

Si:eiy,  erected  in  1836  by  Klenze,  containing  800,000  engravingf*,  9,000  drawings,  a  col- 
!tion  of  Etrufican  remams,  etc. ;  and  immediately  opposite  to  it,  the  new  Pinakothek, 
completed  in  1858,  and  devoted  to  tlie  works  of  recent  artists;  the  Glyptothek,  with  its 
12  galleries  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  its  noble  collection  of  the  works  of  the  great 
modem  sculptors,  as  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Schadow,  etc.   Among  the  gates  of  Munich, 
tlie  most  beautiful  are  the  Sie^thor  ( "  The  Gate  of  Victory  ").  designed  after  Constan- 
tine's  triamphal  arch  in  the  Forum,  and  the  Isarthor  with  Its  elaborate  frescoes.  In 
hddition  to  these  and  many  other  buildings  intended  either  solely  for  the  adornment  of 
the  city,  or  to  serve  as  depositories  for  works  of  art,  Munich  possesses  numerous  scien- 
tific, literary,  and  benevolent  institutions,  alike  remarkable  for  the  architectural  tnd 
'  artistic  beauty  of  their  external  appearance,  and  the  liberal  spirit  whidi  characterizes 
1  their  internal  organization.    The  library,  which  is  enrichetl  by  the  biblical  treasures  of 
■  numerous  suppressed  monasteries,  contains  about  800,000  volumes,  of  wliich  1800  are 
incimabula,  with  nearly  32^000  MSS.   The  university,  with  which  that  of  Landshut- 
was  incorporated  in  1826,  and  now  known  as  the  Luawig-Maximllian  university,  com- 
I  prises  5  faculties,  with  a  staff  of  116  professors  and  teachers.   In  1876  the  number  of 
matriculated  students  attending  tlie  unlverdty  was  130S.   In  association  with  it  aie 
numerous  medical  and  other  scEools,  a  library  containing  300,000  volumes,  and  various 
museums  and  cabinets. 

Munich  has  an  ably-conducted  obsemtoiy,  supplied  with  flrst-rate  Instruments  b7 
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ITraanhofer  and  Reichenbach ;  8  gymnana,  4  Latin,  1  normal,  various  military,  profea- 
aional,  polytecboic,  andparislioclioots,  of  irhfch  the  majority  arcCatholic;institutionsfor 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  ftnd  crippled,  and  for  female  orphans,  besides  numerous  hospi- 
tals, asylums,  infant  schools,  etc.;  an  academy  of  Bciences;  royal  academies  of  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  etc. ;  a  botanic  garden,  parks,  public  walks,  and  f^nlens  adorned  with 
oistorie,  patriotic,  and  other  monuments,  and  designed  for  the  celebration  of  annusl  aiid 
ottier  national  fairs  and  festivals;  spacious  cemeteries,  etc.  Munich  is  mainly  indebted 
to  Ludwig  I.  for  its  celebrity  as  a  seat  of  the  tine  arts,  as  the  greater  number  of  the 
buildings  for  which  it  is  now  fnmed  were  erected twtween  1^0  and  1850,  although,  under 
his  successors,  Maximiliau  II.,  and  Ludwig  II.  (ascended  the  throne  in  1864),  the  prog- 
ress of  the  embellishments  of  the  city  has  been  continued  on  au  equally  liberal  scale. 
Munich  is  somewhat  behind  many  lesser  towns  of  (Jermany  in  regard  to  literary  advance- 
ment  and  freedom  of  speculation,  while  its  industrial  activity  is  also  inferior  lo  its  state  of 
high  artistic  development.  It  has,  however,  some  eminently  good  iron,  bronze,  and  bell 
foundries,  and  is  famed  for  its  lithographers  and  engravers,  and  its  optical,  mathematical, 
and  mechanical  iDstrument-niakers,  amongst  whom  Utzsclmeider,  Fraunhofer,  and  ErtI 
have  acquired  a  world-wide  renown.  Munich  1b  noted  for  iis  enormous  breweries 
of  Bavarian  beer;  and  has  some  good  manufactories  for  cotton,  wool,  and  dnmask  goods, 
wax-cloth,  leather,  paper-hangings,  carriages,  pianos,  gold,  silver,  and  steel  wares,  etc. 

The  present  name  of  this  city  caunot  be  traced  further  than  the  ISth  c,  when  Henry 
the  lion  raised  the  ViUe  Munichm  from  its  previous  obscurity  by  establishing  a  mint 
within  its  precincts,  and  making  it  the  chief  emporium  for  the  salt  which  was  obtained 
from  Ilallc  and  the  neighboring  districts.  In  the  18th  c.  the  dukes  of  the  Witietsbach 
dy  nasty  selected  Munich  for  their  residence,  built  the  Ludwigsburg,  some  parts  of  who-'^ 
original  structure  still  exist,  and  surrounded  the  town  with  walls  and  other  foriitled 
deienses.  In  1837  the  old  town  was  cecrly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt  by  th^  emperor 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  very  much  on  the  plan  which  It  stiil  exhibits ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
close  of  last  century,  when  the  fortifications  were  razed  to  the  ground,  that  the  limits  of 
the  town  were  enla'r^ed  to  au;^  extent.  The  Inst  fifty  years,  indeed,  comprise  the  true 
history  of  Munich,  since  within  tliat  period  all  its  finest  buildings  have  been  erecteil,  it» 
cliiiractcr  as  a  focus  of  artistic  activity  has  been  developed,  its  population  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  and  its  material  prosperity  augmented  in  a  proportionate  degree. 

XUmOlFAI  ABCTITISOTUKE,  the  style  of  the  buildings  used  for  municipal  purposes, 
such  as  town-hfdls,  guild-halls,  etc.  These  were  first  used  when  the  towns  of  the  middle 
ages  rose  in  importance,  and  asserted  their  freedom.  Those  of  north  Italy  and  Belgium 
were  the  first  to  move,  and  consequently  we  find  in  these  countries  the  earliest  and 
most  important  specimens  of  municipal  architecture  during  the  middle  ages.  It  is  only 
in  the  "free  cities"  of  that  epoch  that  towu-lialls  are  found.  We  therefore  look  for 
them  in  vain  in  France  or  England  till  the  development  of  industry  and  knowledge  bad 
made  the  citizens  of  the  large  towns  so  wealthy  and  important  as  lo  enable  them  to  raise 
the  municipal  power  into  an  institution.  When  this  became  the  case,  in  the  15th  and  16lh 
centuries,  we  nnd  in  these  countries  abundant  instances  of  buildings  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  guilds  and  corporations  and  the  municipal  courts.  Many  of  these  still  exist 
along  with  the  corporate  bodies  they  belong  to,  especially  in  London,  where  the  halls  are 
frequently  of  great  maOTificence.  Many  of  these  corporation  halls  have  recently  bteo 
rebuilt  by  the  wealthy  bodies  they  belong  to,  such  as  the  fish-mongers,  merchant  tailors, 
goldsmiths,  and  other  companiea  Municipal  buildings  on  a  lar^  scale  for  the  use  of  the 
town  councils  and  magistrates  have  also  been  recently  erected  in  many  of  our  large  towns, 
which  had  quite  out-grown  their  original  modest  buildings;  and  now  no  town  of  Impor 
tance  is  complete  wUTiout  a  great  town-hall  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

Municipal  buildings  always  partake  of  the  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  period 
when  they  are  erected;  tlius  we  find  in  Italy  that  they  are  in  thcItalian-Qothic  style  in 
Como,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Venice,  Florence,  etc.,  during  the  18th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries. 
In  Belgium,  during  the  same  period,  they  are  of  the  northern  Gothic  style,  and  are  almost 
the  only  really  fine  specimens  of  the  civil  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  we  possess. 
The  cloth-hall  at  Ypres,  and  the  town-halls  of  Brussels,  Louvnin,  Bruges,  Oudenarde, 
etc.,  the  exchange  at  Antwerp,  and  many  other  markets,  lodges,  halls,  etc.,  testify  to  the 
early  importance  of  the  municipal  institutions  in  Belgium. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  France,  where  the  towns  became  of  considerable  impor- 
tance during  tlie  middle  ages,  so  few  municipal  buildings  remain.  This  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  resources  of  the  early  municipalities  of  France  were  devoted  to  aid 
the  bishops  in  the  erection  of  the  great  French  cathedrals,  and  the  townspeople  used  these 
cathedrals  as  their  halls  of  assembly,  and  even  for  such  purposes  as  masques  and  amuse- 
ment. 

Of  the  English  corporation  halls,  those  which  remain  are  nearly  all  subsequent  to  the 
14th  c,  from  which  time  to  the  present  there  are  very  many  examples.  The  guild-hall  of 
London  is  one  of  the  earliest.  The  present  building  was  liegun  in  1411,  and  was  built 
chiefiy  by  contributions  from  the  trades  "companies"  of  Iiondcn.  Of  the  town-halls 
recently  erected,  tluwe  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds  are  amongst  the  most 
important 
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xmXOIFAIiITT,  XmnCIFAL  COBPOBATIOH  (from  Lat.  munteep$,  from  munu«  and 
Mpto,  one  who  enjoys  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen),  a  town  or  city  possessed  of  certmn 
privileges  of  lociil  self-governmeut;  the  govemiug  body  in  such  a  town.  Munioipul 
institutioDs  originated  in  the  timesof  the  Roman  empire.  The  provincial  towns  of  Italy, 
■which  were  from  the  flrst  Roman  coloniefi,  as  also  those  which,  after  liaving  an  iodc- 
pemlent  existence,  became  members  of  the  Roman  stale,  though  Bubiect<-d  to  the  rule  of 
HQ  imperiul  governor,  were  allowed  to  enjo;^  the  right  of  regulating  their  internal  affairs. 
A.  cla-ss  of  toe  inhabitants  called  the  curia,  or  (terurionee,  elected  two  officers  called 
4uumt^ri,  whose  functions  were  suppoied  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  the  consuls  of  the 
imperial  city,  and  who  exercised  a  limited  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal.  There  waa 
■an  important  functionary  in  every  municipality  called  the  deferuar  eivitatis,  or  advocate 
for  the  city,  the  protector  of  the  citizens  against  arbitrary  acts  on  the  part  of  the  imperial 
governor.  In  the  later  ages  of  the  empire,  the  decuriones  were  subject  to  heavy  burdens; 
not  compenBatcd  by  the  honor  of  the  position,  which  led  many  to  endeavor  to  shun  the  office. 
The  municipal  system  declined  with  the  decline  of  the  empire,  yet  it  retained  Titalit;r 
«nough  to  be  afterwards  resuscitated  In  uaion  with  feudalism,  and  with  the  Saxon  in^sti- 
tiitions  of  Britain.  Some  cities  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  have  iudeed  derived  thdr 
■present  magistracy  by  direct  succession  from  the  days  of  imperial  Rome,  as  is  notably 
the  case  with  Cologne.  The  bishop,  being  a  shield  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered, in  many  cases  discharged  the  duties  or  obtained  the  functions  of  the  deftiiMir 
dvitalis.  To  the  north  of  the  Alps,  under  the  feudal  system,  he  became  officially  the 
civil  governor  of  the  cil^^,  as  the  count  was  of  the  rural  district.  In  soullicrn  Europe, 
where  feudalism  was  less  vigorous,  the  muaicipaltties  retained  a  large  share  oC  frei^Ioin 
mnd  selfgoverament. 

Of  the  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  sonde  were  entirely  free;  they  had,  like  the  proviuciul 
towns  of  Italy  before  the  extension  of  the  Roman  conquests,  a  constitution  independent 
of  any  other  powers,  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  Hamburg,  and  LObeck  all  stood  ia 
this  position.  Next  in  dignity  were  the  free  imperial  cities  in  Germany,  which,  not 
being  comprehended  in  the  dominions  of  any  of  the  prifice:',  were  in  immediate  depend- 
ence on  the  empire.  Most  of  these  cities  rose  into  imi>ortance  in  the  18lh  c. ;  and  their 
liberties  and  privileges  were  fostered  by  the  Franconian  emperors,  to  afford  some  coun- 
terpoise to  the  growing  power  of  the  immediate  nobility.  Nureml>erg  was  especially 
celebrated  for  its  stout  resistance  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  succes-^ul  war 
.  vhich4t  waged  with  the  Franconian  nobility.  In  England  the  more  important  cities 
were  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown;  the  smaller  municipalities  sometimes  owned  a 
subject  superior,  sometimes  a  greater  municipality  for  their  overlord. 

Under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  English  burghs  were  subject  to  the  rule  of  an  elective 
officer  called  the  "  portreve,"  who  exercised  in  the  burgh  functions  Himilar  to  those  of  the 
flbirc-revo  in  the  shire.  The  Norman  conquerors  recognized  the  already  existing 
privileges  of  the  towns  by  granting  them  cliarteni.  Instead  of  a  aliire-reve,  a  viscount  was 
'  placed  by  the  king  over  each  slilre,  and  a  bailiff  instead  of  the  former  elective  officer 
over  each  burglL  In  the  larger  towns,  the  bailiff  was  allowed  to  assume  the  Norman 
appclliition  of  mnvor.  The  municipal  franchise  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  all  the  re^ 
dent  and  trading  inhabitants,  who  shared  in  the  payment  of  the  local  taxes,  and  perform- 
ance of  local  duties.  Titles  to  freedom  were  also  recognized  on  the  grounds  of  turth, 
apprenticeship,  marriage,  and  sometimes  free  gift. 

In  alt  the  larger  towns,  the  trading  population  came  to  be  divided  into  guilds  or  trad- 
ing companies,  uirough  membership  of  which  companies  admission  was  obtained  to  the 
franchise.  Eventually  the  whole  community  was  enrolled  in  one  or  other  of  the  guilds, 
each  of  which  had  its  property,  its  by-laws,  and  its  common  liall,  and  the  community 
elected  the  chief  officere.  It  was  on  the  wealthier  and  more  influential  inhabitants  that 
municipal  offices  were  generally  conferred ;  and  the  practice  gradually  gained  ground  of 
these  functionaries  perpetuating  their  authority  without  apjiealiug  to  the  popular  suff- 
rage.  Contentions  and  disputes  arose  regarding  the  right  of  election,  and  eventually  the 
crown  threw  the  weight  of  its  influence  into  the  scale  of  self-elective  ruling  bodies.  A^* 
the  greater  munictpalities  grew  in  strength,  we  find  their  ri^t  recognized  to  appear  in 
iparllament  by  means  of  represfflitatives.  The  sheriffs  were  considered  to  have  a  discrc 
lionary  power  to  determine  which  towns  should,  and  which  should  not  have  thi'^ 
privilege  of  representation.  The  sovereijjns  of  the  house  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  acquired 
the  habit  of  extending  the  right  of  parliamentary  representation  to  burghs  not  in  llie 
enjoyment  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  granting  or  renewing  to  them  municijud 
chartera,  they  modeled  the  constitution  of  tlicse  burghs  to  a  self-elective  type,  and 
restricted  the  right  of  voting  in  the  choice  of  a  representative  to  the  governing  body. 
During  the  reign  of  Wilimm  III.,  Anne,  and  the  earlier  Georges,  the  influence  of  the 
crown  was  largely  employed  In  calling  new  municipal  corporations  into  existence,  with 
the  view  of  creiiting  additional  parliamentary  support  for  the  ininistr\'  in  power.  The 
burghs  of  Scotland  had  a  history  much  like  that  of  the  burghs  of  En'giand;  their  earlier 
charters  were  mere  recognitions  of  already  existing  rights,  and  were  granted  lo  the 
inhabitants  nt  large.  In  the  course  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the  municipal  sufff*?" 
fell  gradually  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  rcstrirted  bodies  of  men,  until  act  1469. 
c.  5,  gave  to  the  councils  the  right  of  appointing  Iheir  successors,  the  old  and  new 
council  together  electing  tlie  offlcc-beargrs  of  the  corporation.   This  state  of  things  con- 
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tinned  tftl  1888,  not  without  much  comptniot.  In  the  ScotUsh  burghs,  the  severul  trades 
possessed  a  much  more  exclusive  monopoly  than  in  England.  Along  with  the  outcry 
for  parliamentary  reform  arose  an  outcry  for  municipal  reform;  and  a  separate  munici- 
ml  reform  act  patting  an  end  to  the  close  system  weu  passed  for  each  part  of  the  empire. 
The  English  act  (5  and  6  William  IV.  c.  76),  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  municipal  corporations  in  Eugland,"  conferred  the  franchise  on  the 
■owners  and  occupiers  of  property  witliin  the  burgli,  with  certain  qmilifications  as 
to  property,  residence,  etc.  Tbts  constituencv  elected  the  councilors,  and  from 
the  body  of  the  councilors  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  chosen.  Act  83>  and 
83  VicL  c.  65,  limited  the  requisite  period  of  residence  to  one  year's  occupation, 
and  the  ballot  was  introduced  by  85  and  36  Vict.  c.  33,  in  municipal  as  in  parliamentary 
elections.  Act  3  and  4  William  IV.  made  an  entire  change  in  tlie  mode  of  electing 
councils  in  Scottish  burghs  which  already  had  a  council,  and  conferred  councils  on 
burghs  which  had  none.  A  vote  was  given  to  every  one  who  had  resided  six  months  in 
the  burgh,  or  within  seven  of  miles  of  it,  and  poasMsed  the  reauisite  qualification  to 
exercise  the  parliamentaiy  franchise:  a  property  qualification  similar  to  what  conferred 
the  parliamentary  franchise  being  required  in  burghs  that  did  not  send  or  contribute  to 
fiend  a  member  to  parliament.  The  municipal  elections  amendment  act  (Scotland)  186B, 
has  placed  the  municipal  francliise  in  the  hands  of  uU  registered  voters  to  return  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  in  the  case  of  burghs  not  represented  in  parliament,  in  the  hands 
of  all  persons  possessing  similar  property  qualifications:  and  act  33  and  34  Vict.  c.  93 
lias  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  register  in  burghs  not  represented  in 
parliament.  An  exemption,  under  3  and  4  William  IV.  c.  76,  of  nine  small  burghsfrom 
the  operation  of  the  new  ^stem  has  been  done  away  with.  Town-councilors  must  bo 
«Iectora  residing  in  or  carrying  on  business  in  the  burgh.  They  remain  in  office  three 
years,  and  elect  from  their  number  the  provost  and  bailies.  The  English  act  of  William 
IV.  abolished  the  exclurfve  privileges  of  tlie  guilds,  but  these  monopolies  continued  in 
Scotland  till  1839,  when  they  were  swept  away  by  9  and  10  Vict,  c,  17.  The  Irish 
municipal  system,  which  had  been  imported  ready -made  from  Eogland,  was  assimilated 
to  the  altered  Euglish  system  by  3  ana  4  Vict.  c.  108. 

MU3T1CIPALITT — ^MrNiciPAL  Corporation  (antf),  for  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  a  town  or  city.  Municipal  corporations.  In  the  United  States,  are  public  cor- 
porations established  by  law  for  political  purposes,  and  chiefly  to  exercise  local  and  sub- 
ordinate powers  of  legislation  for  the  town  or  district  incorporated.  The  corporation  is 
not  the  body  of  the  people,  nor  is  it  the  officers  collectively  considered,  but  rather  \hal 
legal  entity  created  by  the  act  of  incorporation  and  limited  thereby.  Distinction  must 
he  made  between  a  municipal  corporation  proper  and  what  are  known  as  gvasi  corpora- 
tions not  created  by  the  motion  oi  the  people  of  the  district,  but  rather  as  territorial  or 
political  divisions  of  the  state,  such  as  counties,  and  the  peculiar  New  England  town- 
ships, which  are  examples  of  almost  pure  democracr.  The  laws  regulating  the  incor- 
poration of  English  towns  and  cities  have  little  application  to  municipal  corporations  in 
this  couDtiy.  Here  none  are  founded  on  common  law  or  royal  charter,  and  but  few  are 
based  upon  prescription.  It  may  be  said  that  they  exist  only  by  legislative  enactment, 
and  possess  no  powers  not  created  by  the  statute.  The  majority  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions are  created  by  charter  singly,  but  general  tav)$  of  incorporation  have  been  passed 
in  many  states,  as  Ohio,  Iowa,  PenDsylvanta,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina.  When  the  incorporation  is  dngle  or  special,  the  charter  sets  out  that  the 
inhabitants  are  constituted  a  body  politic  with  such  a  name  and  style;  that  by  that 
name  they  ma^  have  perpetual  succession,  and  may  use  a  common  seal,  sue  and  be  sued, 
etc.  The  territorial  boundaries  are  defined  and  provision  made  as  to  tlie  form  of  gov- 
ernment— usually  by  a  council  made  up  of  aldermen  and  councilmen,  or  by  trustees — as 
to  division  into  wards,  quallticationa  of  voters,  powers  of  city  council  to  collect  debts 
and  lay  taxes,  etc.  General  laws  of  municipalmcorporationas  in  the  statesabove  men- 
tioned, usually  start  by  abolishing  all  special  charters  existii^,  and  establish  general 
regulations  for  the  incorporation,  government,  and  regulation  of  municipal  corporations 
throughout  the  state.  Frequently  such  laws  classify  the  towns  to  be  incorporated  as 
reganls  their  importance  into  cities  of  first  or  second  grade,  towns,  and  villages.  To 
become  operative  the  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  must  be  accepted  by  tlie  body  of 
citizens  to  be  incorporated.  Provisions  sometimes  exist  in  the  constitutioos  of  the  states 
limiting  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  granting  powers  and  privileges  to  towns  and 
cities. 

When  established,  the  municipal  corporation  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature ; 
thus  it  lias  been  held  that  the  latter  may  repeal  charter  provisions,  allowing  the  licensing 
of  liquor  dealers,  and' even  such  as  relate  to  police  regulations.  In  other  words,  the 
town  has  no  vested  right  in  its  charter  privileges,  and  they  may  always  lie  altered  or 
revoked  with  the  important  exception  that  the  rights  of  existing  and  constitutional 
creditors  must  not  be  disregarded.  In  the  celebrated  Dartmouth  college  case  it  was 
strongly  intimated  from  the  bench  that  the  legislature  could  not  revoke  a  grant  to  munici- 
pal corpomttons  in  fee  simple.  But  the  legislature  has  general  control  over  public  prop- 
erty,  and  may  authorize  a  railroad  to  occupy  the  streets  of  a  city,  without  payment 
therefor.    No  exact  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  give  force  to  the  charter,  and  tbe  cor- 
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porations  may  eTen  be  created  by  Impllcfttion.  The  cbarter  may  be  amended  or 
repealed  by  eitlier  geoeral  or  epecial  law.  Tlie  powers  given  to  the  municipality  are 
tliose  expressly  stated  in  the  charter,  such  as  may  fairly  be  implied  tlierefrom,  and  such 
a8  are  esBeatial  to  the  carrying  out  of  tlie  purpose  for  which  the  body  is  crealod.  Where 
the  ctt^  is  given  a  discretion  upon  aoy  point  it  ia  not  for  the  courts  to  say  whether  s^ch 
discretion  £uis  or  has  not  been  wisely  used.  Thus,  if  U  have  power  to  open  new  streets 
or  grade  old  ones  when  necessary  for  the  welfare  ot  the  city,  the  question  of  uereshiiy  is 
one  for  the  determination  of  its  own  governing  body.  Ii  has  been  fully  decided  that 
taxes  and  public  funds  cannot  be  seized  nnd&c  execution  or  by  writ  of  gamishmcnl. 
ScUut  populi  tuprema  Jex. 

Among  the  leading  powers  of  a  municipal  corporation  are  the  rights  of  taxation,  of 
eminent  domain  appointing  officers,  enacting  ordinances,  and  mstituting  aclione. 
ALiny  special  powers  are  given  as  to  borrowing  money,  police  regulations,  wharves,  fer- 
ries, giving  aid  to  railroads,  entertaining  guests,  etc.  That  in  all  these  and  other  iwwers 
the  corporation  may  act  freiely  when  there  is  special  enactment  In  the  diaricr  or  gcncrsl 
law  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  how  far  may  they  extend  their  operations  without 
such  authority  and  under  a  general  clause  empowering  them  to  act  for  the  ffe7>rrat  wel- 
fare of  the  city?  The  power  to  become  indebted  is  often  specially  limited.  The  doc- 
trine that  cities  may  aid  railroads  by  the  purchase  of  bonds  or  otherwise  was  eetablislied 
by  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  in  Oleott  vs.  Supeirisors  (1878),  on  the  ground  that  railroads 
are puHieijuru.  The  power  to  borrow  money  is  implied  when' necessary  to  Uie  ends  for 
which  the  corporation  exists.  It  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  that  the  corporate  existence 
can  cease  only  b^  act  of  legislature,  that  is,  that  the  municipality  cannot  voluntarily 
surrender  its  privileges.  Amotion  is  tlie  removal  of  an  agent  or  officer  of  a  corporation 
before  his  term  is  expired,  and  must  be  for  cause,  which,  however,  may  be  for  other 
than  official  dereliction,  as  for  infamous  private  character.  The  city  government  may 
regulate  local  elections  so  as  to  preserve  purity  of  the  ballot  without  special  authority; 
special  tribunals  to  decide  contests  are  often  established  by  the  charter,  and  courts  of 
law  may  inquire  into  the  proceedings  by  writs  of  quo  learranto  or  mandamv»,  unless  the 
legislature  has  denied  such  right.  As  to  legal  liability,  an  officer  improperly  removed 
may  bring  suit  for  damages  against  the  corporations;  but  the  city  or  town  cannot  have  an 
action  against  an  officer  or  agent  for  damage  resulting  from  an  honest  mistake  on  his  part. 

Corporate  meetings  are  usually  provided  for  by  charter,  but  may  be  regulated  by  ordi- 
nance. In  the  peculiar  New  England  township  system  the  meeting  is  actually  an  assem- 
biy  of  the  whole  body  of  inliabitants;  though  even  there  in  large  cities  these  meetings, 
are  necessarily  mere  formalities;  and  in  many  places  true  municipal  corporations  have 
control  over  the  same  territory.  Elsewhere  the  representative  system  prevails.  Notice 
of  time  and  place  of  meeting  ^ould  be  given,  and  it  is  customary  to  state  the  nature  of 
matters  to  be  discussed.  Ordinances  may  be  declared  void  by  the  legislature  if  oppres- 
sive or  in  restraint  (not  regulation)  of  trailc.  Of  course,  if  power  to  euact  law  is  gireo. 
power  to  punish  is  implicn,  usually  by  fine;  and  it  has  been  held  that  there  is  no  power 
of  imprisonment  except  by  statutoiy  provLsion;  yet  the  power  of  appeal  from  a  muuiu- 
pal  to  a  higher  court  am  been  held  to  satisfy  the  constitutional  Hgut  (A  the  citizen  to  a. 
trial  before  a  jury.    Strangers  are  bound  by  local  ordiniinccs. 

The  powers  of  the  municipality  under  a  "  general  welfare"  clause  are  to  be  interpreted 
very  liberally  when  the  health,  peace,  or  safety  of  a  city  arc  at  stake.  Contracts  maybe 
entered  into  under  the  express  or  implied  authority  of  the  statute.  Parties  contracting 
with  a  public  corporation  are  bound  to  find  out  the  true  powers  of  the  latter,  anu 
the  scope  of  an  agent's  authority;  but  an  unathorized  cotilrHct  may  be  accepted  by  rati- 
fication. Payment' is  usually  by  warrant  on  the  treasurer,  aod  if,  after  being  cashed  by 
the  latter,  the  warrant  is  again  put  on  the  market,  eve^  though  by  n  regular  officer 
of  the  city,  it  is  worthless,  lliough  in  tlie  hands  of  an  innocent  third  party.  Municipal 
corporations  have  large  powers  as  to  aequiring  and  disposing  of  property;  conveyance 
mnst  be  under  corporate  name  and  seal,  a  vote  in  council  not  passing  title.  As  to  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  most  important  questions  have  arisen,  and  flie  lines  of  power 
arc  not  yet  clearly  drawn.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  priinte 
property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  except  upon  just  compensation,  but  mani- 
festly the  raising  of  taxes  and  the  destruction  of  property  under  necessary  police  powers, 
do  not  come  under  this  head.  The  rule  is  that  the  purpose  for  which  property  is  taken 
must  be  useful,  as  in  water-works,  sewers,  etc.,  and  not  merely  ornamental..  But  pub- 
lic parks  have  been  held  necessary  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  a  city,  and  the  right- 
ot  eminent  domain  has  been  allowed.  Proper  notice  must  be  given.  Unjust  assess- 
ment of  damages  may  be  brought  before  a  court  by  writ  of  certiorari.  The  damages  are 
UBually  assessed  by  commissioners;  in  New  York  by  "a  Jury,  or  not  less  than  three 
commissioners  appointed  by  a  court  of  record."  It  has  been  held  that  the  power  of 
legislatures  to  place  raiiroads  in  public  streets  may  be  delegated  to  municipal  authori- 
ties. In  i)fsessment  for  street  improvements  it  is  very  common  to  equalize  the  hencfits 
and  damages  done  to  property  holders,  paying  compensation  to  some  and  assessing 
others.    The  privileges  both  af)  to  eminent  domain  and  taxation  which  have  been 

Suted  by  legislature  to  laive  cities  have  been  duigerously  great,  and  nowhere  more  s<» 
n  in  the  city  of  New  Yotk.   In  such  cities  the  interests  involved  are  so  Immense  and 
the  danger  of  corruption  so  great,  that  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  restrain  the  power 
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of  ttie  legislature  by  constitutional  provisions.  Officers  and  agents  of  the  municipal 
corporation  may  be  proceeded  against  under  writs  of  tnandamut  If  they  neglect  their 
duties,  or  quo  warranto  if  they  exceed  or  usurp  powers.  As  to  tortSj  the  corporation  is 
not  liable  when  it  uses  its  discretionary  powers  m  good  failli,  •r  if  it  fail  to  secure  per- 
fect execution  of  its  by-laws,  or  for  damage  by  riotous  mobs.  But  where  there  has  been 
absolute  malfeasance  or  neglect  to  perform  duties,  a  suit  lies,  even  tliough  liability  is 
not  specified  in  the  charter.  Municipal  corporations  are  not  insurers  agamst  accideut, 
but  are  liable  for  n^lect,  as  in  defective  uia  unsafe  streets,  vet  it  has  been  held  that  ia 
Xew  England  towns  there  exists  no  such  liability,  unless  tuere  be  Special  enactment. 
Where  a  private  individual  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  contractor  employed  by 
the  corporation,  the  latter  was  held  liable.  But  it  is  supposed  that  either  notice  of  the 
defect  «r  danger  must  be  given  to  the  city,  or  else  the  circumstances  must  be  such  as  to 
imply  fenowleage  of  the  facts  by  the  party  concerned. 

■trvniEHT-SOirSE,  a  strong  flre-proof  apartment  or  building  suited  to  contain 
archives,  papers,  and  ouier  viUuableB. 

KUJTTBXt  (Ritbia  eordtfolia  or  munjista),  a  species  of  madder  (q.  v.),  of  which  the  root 
yields  an  excellent  red  dye.  The  plant  differs  from  the  common  madder  in  its  more 
distinctly  quadrangular  stem,  its  cordate-oblong  leaves  commonly  in  fours,  and  its  red 
berries.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  China,  Japan,  Central  Asia,  and  'Siberia.  The  root  has 
long  been  used  in  India  as  affording  a  red  dye ;  and  is  now  an  article  of  export  to  Europe, 
aB  a  substitute  for  madder, 

MUNK,  Salomon,  b.  1605,  in  Qlo^u,  in  Silesia,  of  Jewish  parents;  studied  at 
Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  and  at  Paris  under  8acy  and  Chizy;  went  to  Oxford  in  1835,  ia 
search  of  the  Arabic  original  of  maimonides;  aod  in  1840  was  made  custodian  of  the 
oriental  manuscripts  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  Paris.  He  accompanied  Moutefiore  and 
CrSmicux  to  Egypt,  bringing  back  many  valuable  manuscripts,  lie  gave  up  bis  position 
in  the  libra^  in  1850  on  account  of  weakness  in  the  eyes.  He  wrote  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
critic^  books  from  1888  to  1852,  publishing  his  PhUosophy  and  PlUlaaopMcal  WorU  of 
the  Jews,  in  Qerman,  in  1853. 

innrKAOS',  a  market  t.  of  Hungary,  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Tbeiss,  178  m.  n.e. 
of  Pesth.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  artizans,  and  the  chief  production  is  hosiery. 
There  are  also  alum  munufacturies,  saltpeter- works,  and  in  the  vicinity,  iron-works  and 
mines  of  rock-crystal,  called  Hungarian  diamonds.  A  short  distance  e.  from  the  tbwa 
is  the  fortress  (founded  in  1359)  of  Monkacs,  built  upon  an  isolated  height,  which, 
although  small  and  iusiiTEuflcaDMookitig,  yet,  from  its  strong  walls  and  advantweous 
position,  has  for  the  last  few  centuries,  withstood  many  a  seige.  Siuce  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  it  has  been  used  as  a  state-prison.   Pop.  '60,  8,602. 

MUNEA08T,  Mirai^t,  b.  at  Munkacs,  Hungary,  studied  art  with  Enaus,  and  was 
a  medalist  of  the  Paris  salon  of  1870  and  1874.  Among  his  works  are  the  "  Story  of  tlio 
Hunt;"  tlie  "Mont  de  Piftfi;"  the  "Night  Ihtmlerar  and  that  by  which  lie  is  known 
in  the  United  Slates.  "Milton  dictating  to  his  daughters;"  which  is  in  the  Lenox  library, 
Ne>f  York. 

MUXRO,  Alexander,  1827-71,  b.  England;  a  sculptor,  whose  statues  of  "Hippo- 
crates," "  Davy,"  and  "  Galileo,"  are  in  the  Oxford  museum.  His  principal  works  were 
the  statue  of  James  Watt,  at  Birmingham,  and  of  queen  Mary  in  Westminster  hall.  His 

Sirtraits  in  bass-relief  were  fine.  All  his  productions  show  masterly  grace  and  elegance, 
e  died  in  France. 

MUNROE,  Sir  Thomas,  1760-1827,  b.  in  Glasgow;  emigrated  to  India  when  about  30 
years  old,  and  became  an  officer  of  the  army  employed  by  the  East  India  company.  By 
valuable  service  in  many  campaigns,  he  rose  to  uie  rank  of  maj.een.,  and  In  1810  was 
appointed  governor  of  tue  city  of  Madras,  and  soon  after  knighted. 

MUX8EES,  MiNsis,  or  Hoksets,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  who  resided  on 
the  upper  Delaware  and  Minisink  rivers.  In  1663  they  joined  the  Esopus  tribe  in  an 
attack  upon  a  Dutch  fort  for  which  act  they  were  punished  by  gen.  Krieger.  They  laid 
claim  to  the  territory  extending  from  the  Minisiuk  to  the  Hudson,  the  head  waters  of  the 
Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  s.  to  theliChigh  and  Conewa^o.  Early  io  the  I8tli 
c,  settlers  began  to  encroach  upon  their  lands  and  drove  them  back  to  the  SuE^quehanna. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Moravians  to  win  them,  they  moved  w.  thi-ough  the  Iroquois 
and  joined  the  French  at  Niagara.  Sir  William  Johnson,  with  some  difficulty,  managed 
to  gain  them  over  to  the  side  of  the  English.  After  the  fall  of  the  French,  some  of  them 
joined  the  Moravians,  but  during  the  revolutionary  war,  most  of  the  tribe  under  cnpt. 
Pipes  withdrew  to  Sandusky  and  fought  for  the  British.  Even  after  the  war  they  remained 
hostile,  and  were  not  reduced  to  terms  until  1805.  In  1808  a  portion  of  the  tribe  settled 
on  iliami  land  at  White  river.  Later  they  joined  the  Stockbridge  Indians  near  Green 
bay.  In  1839  they  were  removed  to  Kansas.  The  tribe  is  now  nearly  extinct  Their 
language  was  a  dialect  of  the  Algonquin  and  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Delawares. 

MUNSELL,  Joel,  b.  Mass.,  1808;  removed  to  Albany.  K  Y.  in  1827,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  printer,  joumalist,  and  author.  In  1828  he  was  the  editor  of  th» 
Aibany  Minerva,  and  JKmo  York  State  Mechanic.  He  published  AnnaU  of  AOtatii/,  10  volar 
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CoUectioiu  on  iJu  Histot-y  ofAUmty,  4  vols. ;  Every-Day  Book  of  Siatory  and  Ckrow^agy; 
^  Chronology  of  Paper  and  Paper-making.    His  collecttoa  of  works  on  printing  is  Ihe 
largest  ever  made  in  America,  and  part  of  it  lias  Ijeen  purcliased  for  the  New  Yurk  state 
library. 

MUNSON,  ^HEAS,  1734^1836,  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Yale,  and  studied  tbeolosy.  . 
He  was  chaplain  in  a  colonial  regiment  during  the  Freueh  war,  itftcr  which  he  studied 
medicine,  and  began  to  practice  in  1756.  He  settled  at  Kew  Haven  In  1760,  and  attahicd 
a  high  rank  in  his  profession  there.   He  was  president  of  the  state  medical  society,  and  , 
a  professor  in  the  Yale  medical  school  from  its  foundation. 

XVKBTEB,  the  largest  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  occupies  the  8.W.,  and  is  • 
bounded  on  the  n.  by  Connaught,  on  the  e.  by  Leinster,  and  on  the  w,  and  s.  by  the 
Atlantic.  It  contiiins  the  six  counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperar)',  and 
Wateiford,  and  the  country  is  described  under  tbcse  heads.  Area,  6,064,579  statute  acres. 
The  population  of  the  province,  which  in  1841  was  l%her  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
provinces,  was  shown  to  be,  in  1871,  1,898,485,  or  ^9,748  loss  than  that  of  Ulster,  now 
the  most  populous  of  the  provinces. 

XUNBTEB,  chief  t.  of  the  district  of  the  nsime  name,  as  well  as  capital  of  all  Wesl^ 
phalia,  is  situated  in  51°  55'  n,  lat.,  and  T  40'  e.  long.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aa  with 
the  MUnster  camd,  65  m.  n.e.  of  DUsseldurf.  The  pop.  in  1871  was  24,815;  in  1675,  35,- 
.585.  MUnster,  which  la  a  bishopric,  and  the  seat  of  a  militury  council,  a  hieh  court  of 
appeal,  and  other  goverumenlal  tribuuals,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of  Westphalia, 
retoining  numerous  remains  of  medieval  urcliitecture,  whose  quaint  picturesqueness  is 
enhanced  by  the  numerous  trees  and  shady  all^s,  by  which  the  squares  and  streets  are 
ornamented.  Among  its  14  cliurches,  of  wbich  tlie  majority  are  Catholic,  the  most 
notewortby  are  the  cathedral,  built  between  the  18th  antl  15tb  centuries,  and  despoiled 
of  all  its  internal  deconttious  by  the  Anabaptists;  Our  Lady's  church,  with  its  noble 
tower;  the  splendid  Gothic  cburcli  of  St.  Lambert,  in  the  market-place,  finished  in  tbe 
13th  c,  on  the  tower  of  which  may  still  be  men  tbe  tliree  iron  cases  In  which  the  bodies 
of  the  Anabaptist  leaders,  John  of  Leyden,  EuipperdoHing,  and  Krecbtlng,  were  sus- 
pended, after  tljey  had  suffered  the  most  horrible  martyrdom;  and  the  church  dedicated 
to  St,  Ludgerus,  tbe  first  bishop  of  MQuster,  with  its  singular  round  tower,  surmounted 
by  an  octagonal  lantern.  Tbe  Gothic  town-ball  posseases  historical  iuterest  in  being  Uie 
apot  at  which,  in  1648,  the  peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  in  a  large  bail,  which  has 
lately  been  restored,  and  wbich  contains  portraits  of  uU  the  ambassadors  who  were 
parties  to  the  treaty.  The  palace,  built  in  1767,  is  surrounded  by>tlne  pleasure-grounds, 
including  horiiculiural  and  botanical  gardens,  conn«:ted  with  the  academy;  and  these, 
with  the  rampiurts,  which,  since  tbe  Seven  Years'  war,  have  been  converted  into  public 
walks,  form  a  great  attraction  to  the  city.  MCknster  is  well  provided  with  institutions 
of  charity  and  benevolence.  The  old  Catholic  university  of  MQnstcr  was  dismembered 
in  1618,  and  its  funds  apportioned  to  other  educational  establishments;  and  the  present 
academy,  which  comprises  a  Catholic  theological  and  a  philosophical  faculty,  is  now  the 
principal  school.  It  has  a  library  of  50,0(K)  volumes,  a  natural  history  museum,  and 
various  collections  of  art  and  antiquity  connected  wilh  it.  MUnster  has  one  gymnasium, 
a  normal  school  for  female  tcachera,  and  a  number  of  town  schools.  The  industrial 
products  of  MQnster  include  leather,  woolen  fabrics,  thread,  starch,  and  sugar,  besides 
which  there  ore  good  carriage  manufactuies,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  The  trade  is 
limited  to  the  produce  of  the  country,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  noted  Westphalian 
bam  and  sausagps. 

MQnster  was  known  under  the  name  of  Mimigardevorde  in  tbe  time  of  Charlemagne, 
who,  in  791 ,  appointed  it  as  the  see  of  the  new  bishop  of  the  Saxons,  at  St.  Ludgerus. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  11th  c,  a  monastery  was  founded  on  the  spot,  which  in  course 
of  time  derived  its  present  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  minster,  or  monastery.  In  the 
13th  c,  the  bishopric  was  elevated  into  a  principnlltr  of  the  empire.  In  the  13th  c  the 
«itv  was  incorporated  In  the  Hanseatic  league;  and  fn  1533  it  declared  its  adhesion  to  the 
reformed  faith,  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of  the  chapter.  During  the  years 
1585  and  15S6,  MQnstcr  was  the  scene  of  the  violent  politico-religious  movement  of  the 
Anabaptists,  when  the  excesses  of  these  pretended  reformers  worked  a  violent  reaction  in 
the  minds  of  tbe  people,  which  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  prestige  of  the  episcopal 
power;  and  although  the  citizens  occasionally  made  good  their  attempted  acts  of 
opposition  to  their  spiritual  rulers,  they  were  finally  reduced  to  subuiission  under  bishop 
Curistopher  Bernhard  of  St,  Gall,  who  having,  in  1663,  built  a  strong  citadel  within  the 
city,  transferred  the  episcopal  place  of  residence  thither  from  Koesfcid,  where  It  had 
l)een  establi'jht'd  by  earlier  bishops.  In  the  Seven  Years'  war,  MQnster  was  repeatedjv 
besieged  and  taken  by  both  the  belligerent  parties.  The  bishopric  of  MOnster.  which 
since  1719  had  l>eon  merged  in  tbe  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  nhhough  it  retained  a 
special  form  of  government,  was  secularized  in  1803,  and  divided  among  various  royal 
iiouscs;  but  subsequently  shared  in  the  common  fate  of  other  German  provinceo,  and 
was  for  a  time  incorporated  with  France.  The  congress  of  Vienna  gave  the  greater  part 
of  the  principality  to  Prussia,  a  small  portion  being  apportioned  to  the  house  of  Olucor 
burg,  while  Hanover  acquired  poasessfon  of  the  jULQnster  territories  of  the  medhrtlBed 
dukes  of  Aremberg. 
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HUNTAKER't  Ramon',  1366-1840,  b.  Spdn.  His  lUtiTe  town  hnrinff  been  burnt  by 
the  French  in  1385.  he  becAme  a  wanderins  soldier  and  minstrel,  and  lor  80  years  led 
an  adventurous  and  eveDtfuI  life.  Returning  to  Catalonia,  he  began  in  1825  to  write 
tlie  htstoTj  of  the  princes  of  Aragon  from  the  time  of  James  the  conqueror  until  tlie 
coronation  of  Alfonso  IV.  This  chronicle  of  great  events,  of  which  he  was  the  eye- 
witness, is  valuable  as  a  history  of  his  time  and  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy,  naivete, 
epic  beauty  and  grace.  It  retnained  in  manuscript  until  the  middle  of  the  18lh  century. 
Tlie  two  most  ancient  editions  of  the  original  are  at  Valencia  and  Barcelona.  The 
former  is  entitled  Chronica  o  Deteripeio  delsfett  e  hazanayea  dd  inelyt  Bey  Dun  Janme.  It 
lias  been  translated  into  German  and  French,  and  Lanz  at  Stuttgart  published  an  edition 
of  the  original  in  1844. 

MUNTER,  Fhiedrich,  1761-1830,  b.  Gf-rmany;  educated  at  Copenhagen  and  Gfft- 
tiagen,  where  he  studied  theology  and  archieology.  He  afterwards  continued  his  arrhte- 
ological  researches  in  Italy,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Danish  government.  In  1790  h(* 
became  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  In  1808  bifhop  of 
Zealand.  He  edited  the  Coptic  translation  of  Daniel,  and  the  statutes  of  the  Templars, 
and  wrote  works  on  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Denmark,  on  tlie  inscriptions  at  PcT' 
sepolis,  and  on  the  reTigiun  of  the  Carthaginians. 

ICUKTJAX,  Cenmt  mun^ae,  Cimily*  taginflu,  or  Slyhcervt  mvnfjac,  a  species  of 
deer,  abundant  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  of  the  same  region.  It  is  about  one- 
fifth  larger  than  the  roebuck,  which  it  considerably  resembles  in  form.  The  horns  are 
remarkable,  as  there  springs  from  the  common  base  of  each  an  additional  horn,  which 
is  about  l|  in.  in  length;  tlie  principal  horn,  which  is  simple.  rur\-e(I,  and  pointed, 
being  about  {>  in.  in  length.  The  female  has  no  horns.  The  male  has  large  canine 
teeth  or  tusks,  which  also  are  wanting  in  the  female.  Allied  qiKcies  arc  found  in  India 
and  China. 

KUHZES,  Thomas,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists  <q.T.),  was  b.  at  Stolbcrg,  in 
the  Harz,  took  his  degree  at  Wittenberg  as  master  of  arts,  and  for  some  time  preached 
the  doctrines  of  the  refonnation  in  Zwickau  and  other  places.  Ere  long",  however,  lie 
adopted  myiitic  views,  anddecUiimed  against  what  he  called  the  "servile,  literal,  and  half" 
measures  of  the  reformers,  requiring  a  radical  reformation  both  in  church  and  state 
according  to  his  "inward  light."  He  proclnimed  an  entire  community  of  goods,  and 
incited  tlie  populace  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  MQhlhnuscn  fell  for  a  time 
under  bis  Bvay  and  that  of  another  fanatic  named  Pfeifer,  who  joined  him.  He  look 
an  active  part  in  the  peasant  war,  and  inflamed  the  pplrits  of  the  insurgents  by  tlie 
wildest  speeches  and  songs;  but  they  were  utterly  defeated  on  May  16,  1525,  after  a 
severe  conflict  at  Frankenhauseu,  by  tlie  elector  John  and  duke  George  of  Suxony,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  MOnzor  fled,  but  was  taken  and 
carried  to  MQhIhausen,  where  he  was  beheaded  along  with  Pfcifer  and  a  number  of 
others.  He  showed  no  dignity  or  courage  in  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life.  See  Strobel's 
I^en,  ScJinften,  mid  Lehren  Thorn.  Mfineei^i  (Ntlrnb.  1795);  Seidcniann's  Thorn.  Munzer 
(Dresd.  and  Leips.  1843);  and  Heinricb  Leo  in  the  Kvanr/iiivche  Kirchemeitung  (BcrJ. 
1856). 

MUN'ZIXGER,  "WERiiKR,  h.  Switzeriand,  1833;  educated  at  Bern,  Munich,  and 
Paris.  In  1852  he  entered  into  butdness  in  Egj-pt,  but  soon  after  went  on  an  exploring 
expedition  soulhwanl  In  Africa,  and  was  absent  for  about  6  years.  He  was  attaclicd  to 
the  expedition  of  Heugliu  in  1861,  but  quilted  it  when  it  reached  n.  Abyssmia,  and  in 


of  the  river  Gash.  Inl862he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  German  e.xploi  uigexpedi[ion, 
succeeding  Heuglin,  and  he  endeavored  to  penetrate  to  Waday,  but  was  unable  to  go 
farther  than  Kordofao.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Massowah.  and  In 
the  Anglo-Abyssinian  war  he  acted  as  a  guide  to  the  English  forces,  aftcrwhose  with- 
drawal he  remained  at  Massowah  as  consul  in  the  French  service.  In  1869,  while  on 
another  exploring  expedition  to  n.  Abyssinia,  he  was  attacked  by  an  assnspin  and  dangcr- 
onslr  wounded.  In  1870  be  made  a  journey  to  s.e.  Arabia,  and  w^as  appointed  governor 
of  Massowah;  and  the  next  year  he  went  on  a  new  expedition  into  thecountrj-  n.  of  the 
Bogos.  Besides  many  contributions  to  geographical  periodicals  and  the  proceedings 
of  gooi^raphical  societies,  he  has  published:  Cmtoms  a7>d  Laws  of  the  Boffm,  1^69:  Eaxt 
African  &ittlie»,  1864;  The  German  BrpedUion  into  Ermt  Afiira,  1865;  and  a  Dictionary 
cf  the  Tigre  l/tngvage. 

MUOT'TA  VALLEY,  a  lofty  and  secluded  valley  in  thwcanton  of  Bchwytz,  Switzer- 
land, through  which  the  Muotta  river  flows  down  to  lake  Lucerne.  Its  chief  place  is 
the  village  of  Muotta,  4  m,  e.3.e.  of  Schwytz,    Pop.  1,759. 

MURAD  V.  (Mkhemet  Mdrad  Effendi).  Sultan  of  Turkey,  b.  Turkey.  1840;  son 
of  Abdul-Medjid,  late  sultan  of  Turkey.  On  May  80,  1876,  the  sultan  Abdul-Aziz  was 
deposed  from  his  throne;  and  on  the  same  day  Mnrad  was  visited  by  a  high  dienitary 
of  the  state  and  informed  that  he  was  to  become  sultan,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  the 
great  hall  of  the  Seraskierat  and  was  duly  installed.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  dis- 
covered his  total  incapacity  to  conduct  the  government  in  the  face  of  the  difflculties  by 
whidi  It  was  suirnunded.   He  became  subject  to  fits  of  melancholia  and  lethargy,  from 
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which  tt  was  nearly  Impomfble  to  rouse  him.  An  eminent  physicitin  was  sent  for  to 
Vienna,  who,  after  an  examination,  pronounced  his  patient  unfitted  by  the  nature  of  his 
malady  for  the  conduct  of  the  difficult  and  delicate  duties  of  his  position.  Upon  the 
advice  of  the  physician  in  question,  the  ministerial  council,  after  referring  the  law  ques- 
tions of  the  case  to  the  sheilih  ul-lslam,  decided  upon  his  deposition,  which  was  accord- 
ingly effected  on  Aug.  81. 1876.  He  waa  aucceeded  by  a  younger  brother,  Abdul-Hamid, 
who  continues  at  this  date  (1881)  to  occupy  the  Turkish  throne. 

KTTBiE'NA,  a  genus  of  inalacoptcrous  fishes,  of  those  to  which  the  name  eel  is  com- 
monlr  given,  the  whole  of  the  eels  being  sometimes  included  in  the  family  muranida. 
See  Eel.  The  true  muranux  have  no  fins  except  the  dorsal  and  anal,  which  are  low 
and  fleshy.  They  have  one  row  of  sharp  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  head  is  very  large,  nud 
the  jaws  are  moved  with  great  power.  The  muraana  of  the  Romans,  or  MtTRRY  (3f. 
hclenn),  abounds  in  tho  Mediterranean,  and  is  sometimes  of  large  size,  four  feet  or  more 
in  length,  golden  yellow  in  front  and  purple  towards  the  tail,  beautifully  banded  and 
motlled.  It  is  much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  any  of  the  fresh-water  eels. 
Its  ilesli  is  white  and  higlily  esteemed.  It  prefers  salt  water,  but  can  accommodate  itself 
to  a  fresh-water  pond.  The  ancient  Romans  kept  and  fed  it  in  vivaria.  The  story  of 
Vedius  Follio  feeding  his  mursenas  with  offending  slaves  is  well  known.  This  muneoa 
has  been  caught  on  the  British  shores,  but  very  rarely. 

Allied  to  tne  genus  mursena  is  the  genus  »aera,  found  in  the  Pacific 

MUR.£'NID^,    See  Bat,  anU. 

MURAL  CIRCLE,  an  astronomical  instrument  for  taking  declinations;  consisting  of 
a  large  circle  built  against  the  wall  (whence  its  name),  movable  on  its  axis  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  and  with  a  telescope  attached,  also  tn  tlie  plane  of  the  meridian,  which 
tarns  about  an  axis.  The  circle  is  graduated,  the  whole  instrument  counter  weighted  and 
furnished  with  an  illuminating  apparatus  for  night  readings.  Readings  are  made  accu- 
rate by  net-screws  and  microscopic  micrometers.  The  plane  of  the  limb  and  the  optical 
axis  of  the  telescope  are  made  parallel  to  the  meridian  by  leveling  and  sweeping  screws, 
and  the  cross  lines  of  the  eye-piece  should  follow  a  star  near  toe  equator  their  whole 
length.  The  instrument  being  rectified,  the  height  of  a  star  alK)ve  the  horizon  is 
measured  by  a  cup  of  mercury;  the  star  is  observed  directly  and  then  by  reflexion,  the 
half  sum  of  the  readings  being  the  correct  angle.  The  co-latitude  of  the  place  Is  obtained 
as  with  the  theodolite.  As  the  tube  is  movable  about  the  circle,  reading  should  always 
be  checked  by  reiteration;  with  more  than  one  limb  of  the  circle. 

XUSAL  CBOWK,  in  heraldry,  a  crown  in  the  form  of  the  top  of  a  circular  tower, 
masoned  and  embattled.  It  is  meant  to  represent  the  crown  which  was  given  by  the 
Romans  as  a  mark  of  distinction  to  the  soldier  who  first  mounted  the  walls  St  a  besieged 
town,  and  fixed  there  the  standard  of  the  army.  A  mural  crown  supporting  the  crest, 
in  place  of  a  wreath,  occurs  in  the  achievements  of  several  of  the  English  nobility,  and 
in  various  grants  of  arms  made  in  the  carlyjpart  of  the  present  century  to  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war.  Viscount  Beresford,  in  consequence  of  his 
ipllantry  at  the  battle  of  Albuera,  obtained  as  crest,  issuing  out  of  a  mural  crown,  a 
dragon's  head  with  its  ucck  pierced  through  by  a  broken  spear,  tibe  head  of  the  spear, 
point  downwards,  being  held  in  the  mouth  of  the  dragon. 

XUSAT,  Joachim,  king  of  Naples,  waa  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  La  Bastide-For- 
tuni&re,  near  Cahors,  in  France,  and  was  born  there  March  25, 1767  or  1768.  He  was  at 
first  intended  for  the  priesthood,  and  actually  commenced  the  study  of  theology  and 
canon  law  at  Toulouse,  but  entered  the  army,  and  being  threatened  with  punishment  for 
insubordination,  deserted,  and  after  spending  some  time  at  home,  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  was  for  some  time  a  waiter  at  a  caf€,  but  soon  obtained  admission 
into  the  constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVI.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  was 
made  a  sub-lieut.  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  His  giillautry  and  his  extreme  republicanism 
soon  won  him  the  rank  of  colonel.  lie  attached  himself  closely  to  Bonaparte,  under 
whom  he  served  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt,  signalizing  himself  in  many  battles;  rose  to  the 
rank  of  gen.  of  division  (1799);  returned  with  Bonaparte  to  France;  and  rendered  him 
most  importiint  assistance  on  the  18tb  Brumaire,  by  dispersing  the  council  of  five  hundred 
at  St.  Cloud.  Bonaparte  now  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  consular  guard, 
and  gave  bira  his  youngest  sister,  Caroline,  in  marriape.  Murat  commanded  the  cavalry 
at  Marengo,  wliere  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
French  empire,  he  was  loaded  with  honors.  He  continued  to  command  the  cavalry  la 
the  armies  led  by  the  emperor,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  victory  at  Austerlitz, 
and  to  many  other  victories.  In  1806  the  newly-elected  grand  duchy  of  Beig  (q.v-.)  was 
lK>stowed  upon  him.  On  Aug.  1,  1808,  be  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by 
the  style  of  Joachim  I.  Napoleon.  He  took  possession  of  Naples,  but  the  Bourbons, 
through  the  support  of  Britain,  retained  Sicily. 

Murat  possessed  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  gen.  of  cavalry  rather  than  those  of  a  kiug. 
He  was  very  deficient  in  political  skill  and  energy ;  but  hy  the  moderation  of  his  government, 
he  won  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  Even  his  love  of  pomp  and  show,  and  the  theatrical 
cplendor  of  his  equipment,  which  were  a  sulnect  oi  mirth  in  France  and  Gkrmauy, 
raUiur  gratified  the  Neapolitans.   He  endured  with  difficulty  the  yoke  of  Nap(de(»i, 
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-which  left  him  little  but  the  outward  show  of  royalty.  Id  the  expedition  aghast  Ruesia. 
lie  commanded  the  w^ole  cavalry,  but  on  its  failure,  be  returned  lo  Haples,  tinxious  and 
4liBcraitented.  He  joined  the  French  army  again  In  1818,  but  after  the  Inttle  of  Leipzig, 
-witlidrew  to  his  own  domiDlons,  detennlned  on  breaking  the  F^^ch  fett«rs  with  wnidi 
he  was  bound.  He  coucluded  a  treaty  with  Austria,  and  a  truce  with  the  British  admiral, 
«nd  promised  the  allies  an  auxiliary  corps.  He  hesitated,  however,  even  after  his  new 
course  seemed  to  have  been  decisively  adopted;  and  fliiditi^  his  position  iusccure  after 
^Napoleon's  overthrow,  he  enterctl  into  private  commuoicatioDB  with  him  at  Elba.  On 
the  emperor's  return  to  France,  Murat  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000 
men,  and  commenced  a  hasty  war  against  Austria.  He  was  defeated  at  Ferrara,  April 
13,  1815,  and  again  at  Tolentino,  May  S.  With  a  few  horsemen  he  fled  lo  Naples,  where 
all  was  insurrection  and  commotion;  thence  to  the  island  of  Iscliia,  and  found  his  way 
to  France,  whilst  his  wife  and  cliildren  took  refuge  in  the  British  fieet.  After  Napoleon  s 
Anai  overthrow,  he  found  refuge  in  Corsica,  from  which  lie  proceeded  in  a  foolhardy 
manner  with  a  few  followers  to  the  coast  of  Naples,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  and 
liberator,  but  was  pi-esently  taken  prisoner,  and  after  trial  by  a  court-martial,  was  shot 
in  a  hall  of  the  casile  of  Pizzo,  Oct.  13,  1815.  See  Lfiouard  Gallais,  JJisioire  de  Joachim 
Murat  (Paris,  1828),  and  Coietta,  Jlistoire  des  Six  derniers  m<m  de  la  Vie  de  Joaehim  Mvntt 
<Paris,  1831).  His  widow  assumed  the  title  of  countess  of  Llpona,  and  resided  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Trieste,  where  she  died  in  1839.  His  two  sous  went  to  the  United 
States,  where  the  elder.  Napoleon  Achille  Murat,  settlcti  in  Florida,  and  published 
A  number  of  works  on  the  constitution  and  politics  of  his  adopted  country.  He  died 
April  15,  1847.  The  younger.  Napoleon  Lucien  Charles,  married  an  American  lady 
in  1827,  but  suffered  several  reverses  in  fortune,  and  madame  Murat  was  obliged  lo  open 
a  boardin£-scbool  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  husband.  Twice  he  attempted  to 
return  to  France  secretly  (in  1887  and  1844^,  but  failed  on  both  occasions.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  however,  opened  the  coimtry  to  him.  He  attached  himself  closely  to  prince 
Louis  Napoleon;  and  was  in  1849  French  ambassador  extraordinary  at  Turin.  In  1853 
he  was  made  a  senator;  and  in  1858  he  received  the  title  of  prince.  The  Italian  revolu- 
tion appeared  to  present  some  chances  for  him,  but  nothing  came  of  these.  He  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Germans  at  Metz  in  1870. 

HUBATOBI,  LuDOvico  Ajutonto,  a  celebrated  antiquary  and  historian,  was  1>om  at 
Vignola,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  Oct.  31, 1673.  From  a  very  early  period,  his  predilection 
for  historical  and  literary  pursuits  began  to  manifest  itself;  and,  having  entered  into  holy 
enters,  without,  however,  accepting  any  ecclosiastical  office,  bis  iife  was  devoted  partly 
to  the  literature  of  his  profession,  but  mainly  to  researches  in  history,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  especially  the  lilstory  of  his  native  country.  In  his  32d  year,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  a  post  whicli  has  since  received 
tqual  celebrity  from  a  successor  not  uuworthy  of  the  fame  of  Murat,  the  illustrious 
An^lo  Slai  (q.f.).  Here  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  publication,  a  collection  of 
inedited  Greek  and  Latin  fragments,  under  the  titles  of  Anecdota  Ct-rava  and  Aneedota 
Latina.  But  his  roost  import  labors  were  reserved  for  the  capital  of  bis  native  duchy, 
wliither,  in  1700,  be  was  recalled  by  the  duke  of  Hodenn,  to  take  charge  of  the  celebrated 
D'Kste  library,  and  of  the  ducal  archives;  his  only  ccclesiaBtical  preferment  being  tliat 
of  provost  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Pomposa.  From  the  date  of  his  return  to 
Modena,  Muratori  began  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  Italian  history,  especially  to 
the  history  of  medieval  Italy;  and  his  labors  in  this  department  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1738  that  the  firet  volume  of  his  frreat  collec- 
tion, Bernm  Itdliearum  Scnpfore«,  appeared,  and  the  work  proceeded  at  regular  intervals 
for  nearly  80  years,  the  last  of  the  28  folio  volumes  which  compose  it  bearing  the  date 
of  1751.  This  Immense  publication,  which  was  produced  by  the  Joint  contributions  of 
the  princes  and  hi.^her  nobilitr  of  Italy,  embraces  a  range  from  the  5lh  to  the  16th  c. ,  and 
contains  all  the  chronicles  of  Italy  dtiring  that  vast  period,  illustrated  with  commentaries 
and  critical  notices.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  dissertations  illustrative  of 
the  religious,  literary,  social,  politira!,  military,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  several 
states  of  Italy  during  the  period,  in  6  vols,  folio,  1738-1742,  a  work  which,  although 
far  from  being  exempt  from  errors,  is  still  regarded  as  a  trensure-house  of  medieval 
antiquities.  While  engaged  in  these  prodigious  labors,  Muratori  carried  on  an  active 
literary  correspondence  with  the  scholars  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tributed essays  not  unfrcquently  to  the  principal  historical  nod  literary  academies,  of 
most  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  the  first,  moreover,  to  undertake  a  general 
history  of  Italy  from  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era  down  to  his  own  time.  It  is 
in  12  vols.  4to,  and  still  retains  its  value  as  a  book  of  reference,  having  been  continued 
i  by  Coppi  down  to  the  year  1819.  In  his  capacity  of  archivist  of  the  duke  of  Modena, 
he  compiled,  in  2  vols,  folio,  the  Aniiquities  of  the  d'Eat^  Family  (1710-40),  as  well  as  a 
series  of  historical  and  polemical  treatises  on  certain  territorial  questions  In  dispute 
between  the  house  of  Modena  and  the  court  of  Rome.  To  the  department  of  classic:!! 
scholarship,  Muratori's  collection  of  Inieriptions  (6  vols,  folio,  1739-43),  which,  in  this 
}>otnt  of  view,  was  a  necessaiy  supplement  to  the  collection  of  Qrulrr  and  the  other 
antiquaries  who  bad  preceded  him,  is  still  acknowledged  aa  a  most  Important  contribu- 
tion ;  and  he  has  also  left  worits  of  standard  merit  in  the  departments  of  Jurisprudence, 
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of  literary  tniticlnn,  of  poetry,  of  biograi>hv,  and  even  td  the  htptory  of  medical  adeoce. 
In  the  studies  of  his  own  profession,  as  well  liturgical  and  historical,  as  dngmaticai  and 
even  asccticai,  Muratori,  altliough  be  did  not  follow  the  method  of  the  schools,  was 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  if  he  had  made  these  the  pursuit  of  his  life.  Bome  of  Im 
opiniona  were  re^rded  with  disfavor,  if  not  directly  condemned;  but  his  vindication  of 
himself,  addressed  to  tlie  learned  pope  Benedict  XIV.,  drew  forth  a  warm  and  honorable 
testimony  to  the  uprightness  of  his  motives,  which,  without  approving  of  the  opinioua 
to  which  exception  had  been  taken,  declared  them  free  from  the  imputation  of  being 
contrary  either  to  the  doctrine  or  to  the  discipline  of  the  church.  Although  Muratori's 
life  was  essenthilly  that  of  a  scholar,  yet  his  exactness  in  dlschar^ng  the  duties  of  % 
parish  priest  was  beyond  all  praise,  and  several  of  the  existing  charitable  institutif>wi  of' 
Pomposa  were  founded  by  him.  He  died  at  Modena,  Jan.  28,  1750,  in  his  78th  year. 
His  works,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  in  full  detail,  fill  46  vols,  in  folio, 
34  in  4to,  18  in  8vo,  and  many  more  in  13mo.  Some  of  these  are  posthumous,  and  were 
publislied  by  his  nephew,  G.  F.  Muratori,  from  whom  we  also  have  a  life  of  his  distin- 
guished uncle,  in  4to,  printed  at  Omer,  1758. 

MURATORIAN  FRAGMENT,  or  Canon  of  Mubatori,  a  very  important  treatise 
of  Biblical  MSS.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  llie  2d  century.  It  is  valuable 
as  affording  evidence  concerning  llie  writings  which  were  reganlcd  as  canonical  by  the 
churches  of  that  day.  It  contaius  as  such  the  gospel  of  Luke-~which  it  calls  the  third, 
the  existence  of  the  first  two  being  implied— the  gospel  of  John,  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles. 
18  ef^tlea  of  Fbul,  1  of  Jude,  3  ca  John,  the  revelations  of  John  and  Feter;  tlic  lauer, 
however,  as  being  not  universally  acknowledged.  The  epistles  of  James  and  of  Feter^ 
and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  omitted.  It  was  brought  into  notice  by  Muratori.  a 
distinguiuied  archaeologist,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

HURAVIEF,  an  ancient  boiar  family,  originally  of  Moscow,  which  in  1488  was 
presented  by  Ivan  Vnsiii^vitch  I.  with  large  estates  in  the  province  of  Novgorod.  Many 
members  of  this  family  took  an  important  part  in  the  military,  titernrj',  and  political 
history  of  .their  country  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  The  following  are  the  most 
distinguished: — (1.)  M'kolai  Jerofeieviteh  was  capl,  in'the  engineer  corps,  and  in  1752 

Eublished  the  first  work  on  algebi-a  in  the  Russian  language.  Under  Catherine  II.  be 
ad  charge  of  the  Russian  topographical  works,  became  lleutgen.  and  governor  of 
Livonia,  and  died  at  Montpellier  Tn  1770.— <2.)  Mikhaa  NOaiUch  (1767-1807).  At  the  age 
of  Catlierine  II.  took  him  from  tlic  imperial  guard  to  tutor  her  grand  children,  the 
grand  dukes  Alexander  and  Konstuntin,  for  whom  be  compoficd  works  in  prose  and 
poetry  distinguished  for  pure  style  and  noble  sentiments.  In  1796  he  became  curator 
of  the  university  of  >iOscow,  la  1802  senator,  and  in  1804  councilor  of  state.  His  works 
were  published  in  1820  in  three  volumes.— (3.)  Nikolai  NamroHtdi,  privy  councilor, 
•  secretary  of  state,  and  until  1832  director  of  the  imperial  private  chancelry,  was  also 
known  as  a  writer.  His  works  are  published  in  bt.  Petersburg  in  five  volumes. — 
(4.)  Nikolai  2iibohUrUeh  (176e"1840).  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Strasburg,  and 
on  his  return  to  Russia  became  a  lieut.  in  the  marine  service.  In  the  battle  of  Rotschen* 
snlm  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Set  at  liberty  by  the  peace  of  Verelft,  he  left 
tlie  marine  for  the  army,  was  appointed  lieut.col.,  aud  founded  near  Moscow  a  private 
school  for  the  ofilcera  of  the  general  staff.  lie  served  in  the  campaigDs  of  1812-14  as 
col.  and  chief  of  staff  under  count  Tolstoi,  arranged  with  gen.  Dumas  for  the  capitula- 
tion of  Dresden,  and  shortly  after  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Hambuiv.  Hetliea  returned 
with  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  to  his  school,  which  in  1816  was  declared  to  be  imperial,  aud 
whicli  he  directed  until  1823.  During  the  last  years  of  bis  life  he  became  interested  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  rural  economy.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  most  active 
members  of  the  economic  society  of  Moscow,  and  published  a  trauslation  of  Thaer's 
Principlet  of  Rational  Affnerilture.    He  left  five  sons,  all  of  whom  became  diwlin- 

fuiflhed. — (5.)  Aleninder  NihAaieeitch  (1792-1864).  the  eldest  son  of  the  (irecfdin".  lo 
325  he  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  which  broke  out  at  the  accession  of  Isicholasl.  In 
consideration  of  his  father's  services  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  merely  exiUtl  to 
Siberia.  Thotigh  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return,  his  pcrvices  were  not  required 
nnUl  the  Crimean  war,  when  he  became  maj.gen.  and  in  1856  governor  of  Novgorod. 
He  was  interested  in  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
lieut.gen.  and  member  of  the  senate  of  Moscow.— (6.)  NikoUil  NiMa'ievtlch  (1793-1866). 
He  entered  the  army  in  1810,  took  part  in  all  the  campnigna  of  1812-15,  and  won  dis- 
tinction for  bravery  at  Borodino,  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  KuUn,  Leipsin,  and  under  llie  walls 
of  Paris.  In  1817  he  was  attached  to  gen.  lermolof  s  staff,  and  served  in  the  Caucasus. 
In  1822  he  published  his  TraveUin  Turlaniiania  and  Khim,  whicli  was  Lnmhlated  into 
Oerman,  ISnglish,  and  French.  In  1627  he  became  chief  of  staff  under  gen.  Paakidvitch. 
took  part  in  all  the  principal  battles  of  the  war  with  Persia,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  * 
of  maj.gen.,  and\7on  great  distinction  atKarsand  Akhalzikin  the  war  of  1828.  In  1880 
t  the  Pol^h  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Murftvief  was  recalled  from  an  expedition  against  the 
Lesghians  to  take  command  of  tlie  Lithuanian  grenadier  brigade,  with  which  he  dcfeateti 
the  old  Polish  gen.  Sifenivski,  near  Korimierz.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieut.gen.,  he 
commanded  the  riglit  wing  at  the  storming  of  Waniaw  in  1831,  and  (Matured  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Ridtoviec.   At  the  end  of  tlie  next  year  he  was  sent  to  £%ypt  with  special 
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Instructions  to  incite  Mehemet  Ali  to  revolt  against  tlie  Turkish  government.    He  then 
touk  char^  of  the  Russian  forces  which  landed  on  the  stioreii  of  the  Bosporus.  In 
ItiSS  he  fell  Into  disgrace,  and  lived  Becluded  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
called  again  into  active  service,  and  in  1854  was  made  commander  of  the  expeditionary 
farces  in  the  Caucasus.    After  a  siege  which  lasted  from  the  flrst  of  June  till  the  last  of 
November,  he  captured  tlie  important  fortress  of  Kars.    This  victory,  which  partially 
redeemed  the  loss  of  Sevastopol,  brought  Muravief  tlie  title  of  prince  and  the  appello- 
tion  Earskl.   He  was  then  made  a  state  councilor,  and  put  at  the  head  of  the  commis- 
»:on  to  investigate  the  abuses  committed  during  the  Crimean  war.   In  1861  he  was  | 
mode  chief  of  tiie  regiment  of  grenadiers  of  Samogltla,  one  of  the  greatest  honors  which  -  ■ 
ilie  czar  can  accord  to  generals  not  belonging  to  the  imperial  family. — (7.)  MUdidU  Niko- 
Mmtch  (1796-1866).    At  the  age  of  15  ne  was  acting  professor  in  the  miliUiry  school 
founded  by  his  father.   In  1813  he  fought  against  the  French,  and  at  the  conchmon  of 
the  campaign  returned  to  his  favorite  study  of  mathematics,  and  translated  into  Kussiaib 
Gamier^  QetmHrU  Analytique.   In  1838*he  entered  the  army,  and  soon  became  col. 
Id  1831  he  advanced  from  maj.gen.  to  the  military  govcruorship  of  Grodno,  and  showed 
great  activity  in  repressing  the  troubles  which  broltc  out  in  bis  province  after  the  PolisU 
revolution.    He  afterwards  became-  military  governor  of  Kur^,  and  entered  the  civil 
administratioti  as  privy  couQcilor  and  senator.   He  was  elected  president  of  the  Russiatk 
Keo-rraphical  society,  and  caused  a  greut  scientific  expedilioa  to  be  sent  to  Siberia.  Iii 
he  became  minister  of  the  crown  lands  aod  president  of  the  council  for  the  adminis- 
iration  of  the  appanages  of  the  state.    He  devoted  his  energies  to  the  fostering  of  agri- 
culture, founded  an  ugrunoraic  academy  near  Petroosk,  but  was  violently  opposed  to 
the  liberation  of  the  serfs.    In  the  student  riots  of  1861  he  used  such  cruel  modes  of 
re|irfssion  as  to  win  universal  hatred,  and  was  removed  from  his  functions.    Tlie  Polislfc 
insurrection,  however,  brought  him  to  tlie  fore,  and  ia  1863  he  was  named  governor- 
general  of  Yilua  with  special  honors.    He  acted  with  such  energy  that  ia  a  few  montus. 
the  insurrection  was  entirely  put  down.    The  czar,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  miule 
him  a  count  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  commission  to  seek  out  aud  punish  Ihe 
accomplices  of  Karakasof,  who  attempted  the  assassination  of  Alexander  XL,  in  1666. — 
(8.)  yikUai  NUeolaleeiteh,  b.  1810;  entered  into  the  army,  served  in  the  Caucasus,  and  by 
his  bravery  won  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  and  commander  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea. 
In  1847  he  was  named  govern or-gcncml  of  eastern  Siberia  and  made  lieut.gen.  He 
ffaioed  for  Russia  the  entire  territory  of  the  Amur,  aud  concluded  the  treaty  of  Aiguu, 
3tay  2S,  1858,  by  which  this  country  was  definitely  ceded  by  China.    His  services  were 
rewarded  by  the  title  of  count  and  the  name  Amurski.    In  ihe  summer  of  1859  he  weut 
with  twelve  ships  to  Yedo,  and  concluded  a  favorable  treaty  with  Japan.    He  tliea 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg  by  way  of  8ilK>ria.    He  resigned  his  governorship  in  1861^ 
and  was  named  member  of  the  iiiipcrial  council.— (0.)  Andrei  yUcolaieDiteh  entered,  at 
an  early  age,  the  civil  administration;  became  councilor  and  kammerjunker.  and  about 
1830  undertook  a  journey  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  he  described  in  hie  Pilgnmagc  to 
ifie  Holy  Plaeai.    fie  subsequently  traveled  in  his  own  country,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  east, 
aud  published  the  results  of  liis  observations  in  several  volumes.    He  wrote  also  besidcH- 
many  theological  aud  dramatic  works,  a  Uistory  of  the  Bible,  HUtoi-y  of  the  Fir»t  Four 
CdiUurieg  of  Ckriiitianity,  HuUoi-y  of  Jerumleia,  IJUtoi-y  of  the  Human  Church,  Deacrip- 
Uvn  of  Oeorgia  and  Annfim,  etc.   Ho  was  a  member  of  the  holy  synod.— A  branch  of 
thv  Mur&vief  family,  about  1780,  married  a  daughter  of  Ajwsiol,  tlic  hctman  of  the 
('oi^siiicks,  whose  name  was  added  to  his  own. — 0.7)  Ivan  Matirieciick  SIuravief-Apostol 
(1769-1851).    Under  the  emperor  Paul.  Ivan  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Saxony  and 
Madrid,  and  on  his  reluro  became  privy  councilor  and  senator.    He  had  a  thorougii 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  translated  into  Russijm  Sheridan's 
.S-/t/<t^  for  Scandal,  the  Satirea  of  Horace,  ami  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.    In  1820  he 
truvcled  in  the  Taurid,  and  published  the  results  of  his  archffiological  iuvcsti^tions. 
His  old  age  was  saddened  by  tlie  political  ruin  of  bis  tlirec  sons,  whom  he  survived  for 
mttrv  than  a  quarter  of  a  ceutnry. — (2.)  Sergii  Iminodtch  was  lieut.col.  of  the  regiment 
»f  Tchercigof,  a  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  learning,  and  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
Uekabriat  conspiracy  of  1825.    Despite  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  rising  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, be  proclaimed  the  grand  duke  Konstantin  emperor,  and  seized  the  town  of 
Vasilkof.    Troops  were  sent  against  him,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  in  which  he 
woji  woiinded  and  his  brother  Ippolit  was  killed  at  his  aide,  he  was  captured,  taken  to 
^^t.  Petersburg,  and  hung  in  July,  1826.   His  other  brother  Matvei  was  also  a  Dcka- 
hrist,  and  was  sent  to  Siberia  for  twenty  years. 

MUKCHISON.  Charles.  1830-79:- b.  Jamucn.  of  Scotch  descent.  He  studied  at 
the  univoisity  of  Aberdeen  from  1845  to  1851,  obtaining  a  prize  for  Greek  scholanthip, 
the  Balfour  medal  for  skill  io  plant  dissection,  and  the  Thompson  prize.  After  gradu- 
ating at  tbc  medical  school  in  1851  with  high  honors,  be  went  to  Tiinn,  as  physician 
to  the  British  embassv.  On  his  return  in  1852  he  resided  a  short  time  in  Eainhurgh, 
•tudied.in  Dublin  and  Paris,  and  then  accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Ihe  Calcutta  medical  college.  He  remained  in  India  until  1855  an<l  published  a  treatise 
(tn  the  diseases  of  that  country.  He  then  relumed  to  England,  and  in  London  waa  con- 
nected as  lecturer,  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  assistant  physician,  or  managing  physician 
^  iib  the  Westminster  general  dispensary,  St.  Slary's,  King's  College,  UiddleseXr^nd  the. 
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London  FoTer  faospitala.  Besides  manj  medical  and  sciendflc  contributioiu  to  ttut 
Laneet  aod  other  journals,  he  published  several  treatises,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  DiMoaes  of  the  Liver  and  Continued  J/bvers  of  Oreat  Britain.  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  though  his  practice 
was  very  large  and  his  published  works  of  great  scieotiflc  value,  vet  prooably  lus  hi^- 
est  claim  to  fame  arises  from  his  precision,  power,  and  thorougnaess  as  an  mstractor. 
In  1877  he  was  made  president  of  the  pathological  society.  His  death  was  caused  by 
heart  disease,  resulting  from  a  fever  contractea  in  his  professional  duties.  Though  for 
several  years  aware  that  continued  rest  alone  could  avert  a  sudden  death,  ho  in  no  way 
relaxed  his  labors,  and  died  in  his  consultation  room. 

XtTBCHISOlT,  Sir  Roderick  Imfbt,  geologist  and  geographer,  was  bom  at  Tarradale, 
Ross-shire,  in  1792.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school,  Durham,  and  having  a 
bias  for  military  life,  next  studied  at  the  military  college,  Marlow.  He  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  as  an  officer  in  the  30th  regiment  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  He  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  his  uncle,  gen.  sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
and  then  obtained  a  captaincy  in  the  6th  dragoons.  Quittii^  the  army  in  1816. 
he  devoted  himself  to  s^ence— more  especially  to  geology.  He  afterwards  traveled 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  He  found  the  same  sedimentary  strata  lying  io 
the  earth's  crust  beneath  the  old  red  sandstone  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  in  the  vast  and  distant  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire;  and  also  in  Amer- 
ica. The  result  of  his  investigations  was  the  discoverv  and  establishment  of  the  Silu- 
rian system,  which  won  for  him  the  Copley  medal  of  tne  royal  society,  and  European 
reputation  as  a  geologist  His  sabwquent  exposition  of  the  Devonian,  permian,  and 
Laurentian  systems  increased  and  connrmctl  his  reputation.  He  explored  several  parts 
of  Germany,  Poland,  and  the  Carpathians ;  and  in  1840  he  commenced  a  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  Russian  empire,  under  the  countenance  of  tlic  imperial  government.  M.  dc 
Vemeuil  was  associated  with  him  in  this  great  work,  completed  in  1845.  Struck  with 
the  resemblance  in  geological  structure  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  Australian 
chain,  Murchison,  in  his  anniversary  address  in  1844,  first  predicted  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Australia.  In  1846,  six  years  before  that  metal  was  practically  worked,  he  addr^sed 
» letter  to  the  preudent  of  the  royal  geological  society  of  Cornwall,  inciting  the  unem- 
ployed Comisn  tin-roinen  to  emigrate  and  dig  for  in  Australia.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  British  assodation  for  the  advancement  of  adence  in  1846;  presidoit  nf 
the  royal  geograi^ical  society  in  1844  and  1845;  was  re-elected  in  18S7,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  post  till  1870,  when  he  was  ccnnpelled  to  resign  it  by  paralysis.  ^  His  annl- 
verasry  addresses  to  the  geographers  were  of  great  interest  and  value.  Perhaps  oo  man 
of  the  present  century  has  done  more  to  promote  geographical  science  at  home,  and 
kindle  Uie  spirit  of  adventure  among  those  engaged  in  Arctic  explorations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  African  discovery  on  the  other.  In  1855  be  succeeded  sir  H.  de  la  Beche  in 
the  office  of  director  of  the  museum  of  practical  geoloey.  He  was  a  d.c.l  of  Oxford, 
U.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  royal  society.  He  was  kDighted  in 
in  1846,  made  k.o.b.  in  1858,  and  a  baronet  in  1868.  From  the  emperor  of  iSis^  he 
received  the  grand  cross  of  St  Anne,  and  also  that  of  St.  StanLslaus.  He  died  Oct 
S2.  1871.  The  greater  portion  of  his  contributions  to  science  were  published  in  the 
TVanaacHona  of  the  geological  and  other  societies.  IVm  principal  works  were  The  SUu- 
rian  (1836);  The  Oeoiogy  of  Hitsftia  in  Europe  andtJu  Ural  MmntaiM.  in  1845  (3(1  ed. 
1853).  He  also  published  volumes  on  the  Tertiary  Deposits  of  Lower  Si^ria,  etc  (1830), 
the  Geology  of  Cheltenham  (1834),  etc.— See  Life  of  &r  HodeHek  Murehiaon,  by  Archbishop 
Qeikie,  ll.d.  (1875),  and  obituary  notice  by  sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  hveeedingi  of 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xvi.  No.  4. 

mrBOHISO  KIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  ^teropodous  mollosca  belonging  to  the  family 
HaUoUdtB  and  so  mimed  in  honor  of  sir  R.  I.  Murchison.  The  genus  coneislB  of  at  least 
60  species,  all  which  are  characteristic  of  the  paleozoic  rocks,  occurring  in  the  serieB 
from  the  lower  Silurian  up  to  the  permian  The  shell  differs  from  (he  large  genus 
pleuroUma/ria  only  in  beinp  very  much  elongated.  Like  it,  the  whorls  are  sculptured 
■and  zoned,  the  aperture  is  channeled  in  front,  and  the  outer  lip  is  deeply  notched. 

miBCIA,  a  former  province  of  Spain,  now  subdivided  into  the  smaller  provinces  of 
Albaccte  and  Murcia.  is  situated  in  the  8.e.  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
New  Castile,  on  the  e.  by  Valencia,  on  the  a.  by  the  Mediterranoan,  and  on  the  w.  by 
Granada,  Andalusia,  and  New  Castile.  Area,  10,311  sq.milcs.  Pop.  '70,  t>60,040  (of 
modern  province,  439,067).  In  the  n.e.  the  province  is  partly  level;  but  In  the  s.w.  it 
is  composed  of  great  valleys,  high  plateaus,  and  mountain  ranges.  The  coast  comprifxs 
stretches  of  desert.  The  principal  river  is  Uie  Segiira,  which  flows  through  the  middle 
of  the  province  from  w.  to  c.  On  the  whole,  Murciu  is  not  very  productive,  and  never  will 
be,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  water,  partly  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests. 
The  only  fertile  districts  are  the  vallcvs  of  the  Segura,  and  the  side-vall&ys  of  Lorca, 
Albacete,  ChmcliUla,  and  Almanss.  "the  Esparto  wastes  have  remained  uncultiv^ed 
since  the  banishment  of  theHoriscoes  in  1610;  and  the  canal  of  Murcia,  which  is  intended 
to  irrigate  the  arid  Campo  dc  Cartagena,  is  not  yet  flnished.  Hurcia  is  one  of  the  most 
thinly  peopled  districts  of  Spaia.  The  north  yields  wheat  and  barley;  the  south  maixe^ 
fruits,  wine,  <dl,  cdlk,  And  liemp^   Goats,  sheep,  and  swine  are  reared  ingreat  numben. 
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In  metals,  salt,  and  mlnenl  springs  Harda  is  abandant;  It  has  also  maoy  smeltiog- 
works  for  Iron,  lead,  and  copper  ores,  brinutone,  and  alum.  The  roods,  however,  are 
in  the  most  wretched  condition,  and  industry  in  general  Is  still  in  a  backward  state. 
The  province  was  frightfully  devastated  by  a  great  earthquake,  18-31  March,  1829. 
Murcia  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  711 ;  after  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  it 
became  an  independent  Arab  kingdom,  but  six  years  afterwards  was  subjugated  by 
king  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  in  1841. 

XVBCIA  (the  Roman  JFurgi),  a  large,  important,  and  ancient  town  of  Spain,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Seeura,  and  near  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Sangonera,  dO  m.  8.w.  of  Alicante.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
beantifnl  and  luxuriantly  productive  hturta  or  ffarden,  16  m.  in  length,  and  from  7  to  6 
m,  wide.  This  kuerta  forms  a  portion  of  what  Is  called  the  vale  of  Murcta;  is  well 
watered,  has  a  bright  green  appearance  even  in  winter;  produces  wheat,  flax,  pubtc.  and 
vegetables,  and  grows  innumerable  mulbeny,  orange,  tg.  and  palm  trees.  The  streets 
of  Murcia  are  narrow  but  clean,  and  the  houses  are  gaudily  painted  in  pink  and  yellow 
Its  squares  are  filled  with  cypress,  orange,  lemon,  and  other  southern  trees.  It  is  the 
^e  oi  a  bishop  suffra^n  to  Toledo;  the  cathedral  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  begun  in 
1522,  completed  in  17M,  and  crowned  by  a  dome  from  wbich  a  magnificent  view  is 
■obtained.  The  city  contains  few  objects  of  fine  art,  a  circumstance  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  foct  tha^  on  the  oocarion  of  its  siege  by  Sebastian!,  that  general,  after  promis- 
ing that  persons  and  property  should  be  respected,  entered  the  town  April  28, 1810,  and 
rifled  it  of  Its  wealth  and  art-treasures.  SUka,  linens,  baskets^  mate,  and  cordage  are 
manufactured,  and  oil-mills,  tanneries,  and  other  works  are  in  operation.   Pop.  80,000. 

XUXBXB  is  the  crime  of  killing  a  human  being  of  malice  aforethought,  and  is  punish- 
able with  death.  It  is  imtnaterial  what  means  are  employed  to  effect  the  object.  Black- 
«tone  saya  that  the  name  of  murder,  as  a  crime,  was  anciently  applied  only  to  the  secret 
killing  of  another,  which  the  word  moirda  siguifles  in  the  Teutonic  language.  And 
■among  the  ancient  Got  ha  in  Sweden  and  Denouuk  the  whole  vill  or  neighlwrhood  was 
punlued  for  the  crime,  if  the  murderer  was  not  discovered.  Murder  is  defined  Coke 
thus:  "  When  a  person  of  sound  memo^  and  discretion  unlawfully  hilleth  any  reason- 
able creature  in  being,  and  under  ,  the  lung's  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either 
exin^ss  or  implied."  Almost  every  word  in  this  definition  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion In  the  numerous  cases  that  nave  occurred  in  the  law-courts.  The  murBercr  must 
be  of  sound  memory  or  discretion;  i.e.,  he  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  not  a 
lunatic  or  idiot.  The  act  must  be  done  unlawfully,  i.c.,  it  must  not  be  in  aelf-defense, 
■or  from  other  justifiable  cause.  The  person  killed  must  be  a  reasonable  creature,  and 
lience  killing  a  child  in  the  womb  is  not  murder,  but  is  punishable  in  another  way  (see 
Imfaktictdb).  The  essential  thing  in  murder  is  that  it  be  done  maliciously  and  deliber- 
ately; and  hence,  in  cases  of  hot  blood  and  scufiSing,  the  offense  is  generally  man- 
.f^ughter  only.  Killing  by  dueling  is  thus  murder,  for  it  is  deliberate.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  constitute  murder,  that  the  murderer  kill  the  man  he  intended,  provided 
he  had  a  deliberate  design  to  murder  some  one.  Thus  if  one  shoots  at  A,  and  mis.'ies 
Iiim,  but  kills  B,  this  is  murder,  because  of  the  previous  felonious  intent,  which  the  law 
transfers  from  one  to  the  other.    So  if  one  lays  poison  for  A,  and  B,  against  whom  the' 

S)i»;oner  had  no  felonious  intent,  takes  it,  and  is  killed,  this  is  murder.  Fonncrly,  in 
Dgland,  the  benefit  of  clergy  (q-^-)  was  allowed  In  coses  of  murder,  till  it  was  abolished 
by  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28.  The  only  sentence  on  murderere  is  now  death,  which  is 
carried  out  by  banging.  Formerly  the  murderer  was  directed  after  death  to  be  hung  on 
a  gibbet  in  chains  near  the  place  of  the  crime.  Formerly,  also,  dissection  was  addra  as 
part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  execution  was  to  take  place  on  the  day  next  but  one  after 
sentence.  But  now  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  usually  takes  place,  and  the  body  is  buried 
in  tlie  precincts  of  the  prison.  Attempts  to  murder  were  until  recently  punishable  In 
England  tike  capital  felony;  but  now  attempts  to  murderare  punishable  only  with  penal 
[Servitude  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  three  years. 

MURDER  (ante).  The  common  law  inferred  a  wrongful  intent  from  the  mere  fact 
■of  tiie  killing,  so  that  the  burden  lays  upon  the  defendant  of  establishing  liis  innocence 
of  malice.  Under  the  definition  "  with  malice  aforethought,  expre!^  or  implied."  many 
kinds  of  homicide  which  are  now  considered  to  involve  a  much  smaller  degree  of  guilt, 
were  classed  under  the  one  head  of  murder.  By  the  common  law  it  was  murder  to 
secure  by  perjury  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  person  upon  a  capital  charge;  but  at 
the  present  day  such  a  crime  would  be  considered  only  as  a  perjui^  which  should  receive 
an  aggravated  punishment  At  the  common  law,  too,  the  proeurmg  of  a  person  to  com- 
mit suicide  was  murder  if  the  suicido  was  accomplished.  So  It  is  said  in  the  books  that 
if  two  persons  agree  to  commit  suicide,  and  attempt  to  carry  their  design  into  execution, 
but  only  one  dies,  the  survivor  is  guilty  of  murder  if  he  were  present  at  the  commission 
of  the  suicide;  otherwise  he  is  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  Both  of  the  above-men- 
tioned cases  would  probably  now  be  considered  as  simple  manslaughter.  According  to 
Hale  m  hw  Ftea*  of  the  Oroton.  if  a  person  by  threats  or  otherwise  cause  the  death  of 
■another  by  putting  him  into  "a  passion  of  grief  or  fear,"the  former  is  guilty  neither  of 
manslau^ter  or  murder;  and  such  is,  probably,  still  the  law,  though  it  has  been 
doubted.   If  a  number  of  persons  conspire  to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  in  the,cxecution 
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of  which  murder  is  committed,  they  all  are  ^;uilty  of  murder.  The  only  compulsioir 
which  can  excuse  a  murder  must  be  an  irresistible  violence,  such  as  would  put  a  man  of 
discretion  and  courage  into  fear  for  life  or  limb.  There  baa  been  cousiderable  contro- 
versy as  to  the  burden  of  proof  in  cases  of  mimicr,  and  it  has  sometimes  been  held  that, 
after  the  prosecution  has  shown  Ibac  the  death  set  out  in  the  indictment  was  caused  by 
the  prisoner,  the  burden  of  proof  then  rests  upon  him  to  show  justiScation  or  want  of 
malfoc.  The  evidence  railed  upou  may  of  course  be  either  direct  or  circumstaDtiaL  Is 
most  of  the  states  murder  is  divided  into  degrees,  and  only  murder  in  the  first  degree  is- 
punidied  capitally.  Murder  comnutted  deliberately  with  express  malice  aforelhou^t, 
and  murder  committed,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Massachusetts  statute,  "in  perpetrating 
or  attempliug  to  perpetrate,  any  crime  punishable  with  death,  or  imprisonment  for  life, 
is  murder  iu  the  tirst  degree ;  all  otljer  murder  is  in  the  second  degree,  Tbc  special  classes- 
of  crime,  outside  of  deliberate  preVneditated  killing,  which  will  constitute  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  statutes  of  each  state. 

MURDOCK.  James,  d.d.,  1776-1856;  b.  Conn.,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  At  the  age 
of  14  he  was  left  an  orphan;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1797;  studied  theology  with. 
Dr.  Owight;  was  for  a  short  time  principal  of  Hopkins  grammar  acliool.  New  Haven, 
and  for  a  year  of  Oneida  academy,  N.  Y. ;  licensed  to  preach  in  1801 ;  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  In  Priuceton,  Mass.,  1802-15;  professor  of  ancient  language*  ik 
ilie  university  of  Vermont,  1815-19;  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  church  histoiy  in 
the  Andover  theological  seminary  1819-28.  In  1839  he  removed  to  New  Haven  and 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  Ilia  published  works  are  two  discourses  on  the  atone- 
ment; a  translatioa  of  Mueuscher's  EleiRciiU  of  Dogmatic  History;  a  translation  of  Mm- 
heim'a  In$tituteJi<^  Ecelmattical  HUtory,  3  vols. ;  Sketches  of  Modem  PlUbtoplty;  a  Congre- 
gational Catechism;  translation  of  Moshein'a  Commentaries,  etc. ;  I'he  Neui  Testwneni;  a 
Literal  Trantlafioit  from  the  Syriae  Peshito  Version— the  latter  a  very  serviceable  work. 
He  was  an  eminent  linguist  and  philologist,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  theological 
reviews. 

MUliDOCK,  James  Edwahd,  b.  Philadelphia,  1811;  appeared  first  as  an  actor  in 
Philadelphia  in  1829.  In  1883  he  appeared  with  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  and  from  that 
time  was  a  leading  actor  in  tragedy  ana  comedy.  In  1838  he  left  the  stage,  and  opened 
a  scliool  in  Boston  for  mental  and  physical  culture.  Retur^ng  to  the  stage  he  visited 
Califomia  in  1853.  In  1855  he  went  to  Europe,  and  played  at  the  Ilaymarket  theater 
with  great  applause.  In  1857  he  leturned  to  the  Uuiled  States.  He  has  distinguished 
himself  as  an  elocutionist,  and  in  conjunction  with  William  Russell  published  OrtKophonjf, 
or  Culture  of  the  Voice.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  gen.  Itousseau  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
atteading  specially  to  the  sick  and  wounded;  also  he  gave  popular  readings  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  sanitary  cominission.  Since  the  war  he 
has  resided  in  Philadelphia. 

MURE,  William,  1799-1860;  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  at 
the  university  of  Edioburgh;  subsequently  studied  several  years  in  Glermany,  and  became 
a  thorough  classical  scholar.  His  articles  in  the  Js^nburgh  Itemeie  on  tlie  literature  of 
modern  languages  were  proaounced  brilliant  by  Moore  ana  Jeffrey.  He  published  Brief 
Remarks  on  the  Chronology  of  tfie  Egyptian  Dynasties  ;  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Calendar  «f 
the  Zodiac  of  Andtnt  Eg^t.  In  18^  he  published  a  Journal  of  travels  in  Oreece  and  the 
loniaa  islands,  and  portions  of  a  Critical  Ilisiory  of  the  Language  and  literature  <>f\AneieiU 
Greece,  5  vols.  He  also  editoil  the  Caldwell  Pujm's,  8  vols.  He  represented  AUibew- 
ahire  iu  parliament  in  1846-55,  and  was  lord  rector  of  Gla^ow  in  1847-48. 

MURET,  or  MURETUS,  Makc  Amtoike.  1526-85;  b.  France;  became  a  proficient 
scholar  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  when  but  18  lectured  on  Terence  and  Cicero  in  the  oot* 
lege  of  Auch.  In  1554  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  became  a  friend  of  Paolo  Manuzio, 
who  published  some  of  his  books.  In  1559,  at  the  invitation  pf  the  cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ferrara;  with  him  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  He  entered  the  priesthood,  was  presented  to  a 
number  of  livings,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  professor  of  civil  law.  Hia  prindpal 
works  are  Commentarius  de  Origine  Juris.  Coimaentarius  de  Legibua,  etc. ,  and  Notes  in  Jv*- 
tiiiiani  Instilationes.  In  otic  of  his  Orations  he  extols  Charles  IX.  of  France  for  having 
destroyed  the  Protestant  heresy.  His  Latin  poems  are  fluent  and  polished,  but  show 
little  poetioal  talent.  His  commentaries  on  various  classical  authors  are  of  considerable 
value. 

XU'BEZj  a  Linnsan  genus  of  gasteropodousmollusks,  of  which  has  now  t}een  framed  the 
family  muneidm,  helming  to  the  order  peeHnibrtmehiata  of  Cuvier.  The  sexes  aie  dis- 
tinct; the  animal  has  a  broad  foot,  often  much  expanded;  the  eyes  are  not  on  stsiks; 
the  shell  has  a  straight  canal  in  front,  often  prolonged  through  part  of  a  very  long  beak; 
no  canal  beliind.  The  murv^da  all  prey  on  other  mollusks,  boring  through  the  shells 
with  their  bard-toothed  proboscis.  The  name  Rock-shbll  is  often  given  to  many  species 
of  murez;  and  some,  from  the  length  of  the  beak,  are  called  Wooixx>ck-8HKLL.  Some 
have  the  shell  beset  with  long  and  regularly  arranged  spines.  The  whorls  of  the  shell 
arc  marked  with  ridges,  or  varieet.  Some  spedn  of  murex  are  found  on  the  K'tttsh 
coasts.   Species  are  found  tn  all  puts  of  the  world ;  the  largest  are  troi^Gal.  The  andenta 
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obtained  their  purple  dye  (see  Tthian  PtmPLE)  from  species  of  murez,  particularly  Jl, 
truneulv$  and  M.  brandarig.  The  Vexus  Comb  of  the  Indian  seas  is  M.  tr^ndut,  a  very 
delicute  and  beautiful  shell,  with  many  lone  thin  spines.  Fossil  tnuridida  are  uumerous, 
but  are  scarcely  found  in  any  formation  older  than  the  eocene  tertiary. 

ICVKEXIDE,  purpurato  of  ammonia,  or  Roman  purple,  a  curious  coloring  matter 
obtained  from  euaao.  It  Ib  similar  to  the  purple  dye  or  Tynan  purple  of  the  ancients, 
which  was  made  from  a  Bpecics  of  mvrex — hence  its  name.  Murexide  is  a  product  of 
uric  acid,  and  as  this  exists  in  abundance,  and  in  a  very  free  state,  in  guano,  that  material 
has  been  found  one  of  the  best  sources  from  which  to  obtain  it.  One  process  used  by 
>[r.  Rumuey  of  Manchester,  the  chief  manufacturer  of  this  material,  to  produce  murex- 
iJe,  is  to  dissolve  uric  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  after  evaporating  for  some  time  at  n 
temperature  a  little  short  of  boiling,  whilst  still  hot,  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia. 
Two  compounds  are  formed  by  this  process,  alloxan  and  alloxantin,  and  their  mutual 
reaction  on  each  other  results  in  the  formation  of  the  beautiful  minute  green  metallic- 
lustered  crystals  of  murexide,  which,  in  combination  with  some  of  the  compouods  of  lead 
aad  mercury,  yield  most  brilliant  red  and  purple  dyes.  The  use  of  murexide  was  becom- 
ing extensive  until  the  discovery  of  the  aniline  colors,  the  greater  brilliancy  of  which  has 
checked  its  emplf^ment.  Murexide  is  usctl  in  printing  both  cotton  and  silk  goods, 
which,  under  tlie  name  of  the  "Roman-purple  style,"  has  been  brougUt  to  great  perfec- 
tion by  sereral  large  firms. 

MURTREESBORO',  a  t.  in  Rutherford  co.,  Tennessee;  pop.  8,303;  distant  83  m. 
from  KashvUlf^  on  the  Kashville,  Chattanoosi  ajid  St.  IjouIs  railroad.  Its  situation  ^ 
attractive  and  healthy,  on  an  extended  tract  of  level  land,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  Climate 
salubrious.  For  10  years,  1817-27,  it  was  the  coital  cC  the  state.  Union  university,  a 
Baptist  institution  founded  In  1841,  is  situated  here;  tliere  is  also  an  Important  college 
for^ls. 

HURFREB8B0R0'.  BattUs  of,  known  also  as  the  battle  of  Btone  lUver,  began  on 
Dec.  31.  1868,  and  ended  Jan.  4.  1868,  with  the  flight  of  the  confederates,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  town  by  the  imion  forces.  The  latter  had  been  reorganized  at  Nashville  by 
gen.  Rosecrans,  and  left  its  position  on  Dec.  S6;  forming  its  line  of  battle,  after  a  march 
of  five  days  and  constant  skirmishine,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Stone  river,  the  left  under  Crit- 
tenden resting  on  the  river,  McCoofc  holding  the  right,  and  Thomas  ^e  center.  The 
confederate  army,  under  gen.  Bragg,  was  in  position  on  thee,  of  Stone  river,  Breckenridge 
holding  the  right  of  the  line.  Polk  the  center,  and  Hardee  the  left.  The  battle  began  on 
the  morning  of  Dec.  81  with  a  sharp  attack  by  Crittenden  on  the  enemy's  right;  but 
Rosecnins's  plana  were  at  once  disturbed  by  his  own  right  being  driven  in  by  the  con- 
federate left  under  Hardee.  This  movement  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  original 
design,  and  Rosectana  drew  in  his  lines  to  support  the  center  and  right  of  his  position, 
which  became  heavily  engaged.  The  union  line  had  lost  its  ground  and  28  pieces  of 
anillety,  when  nightfall  put  an  end  to  the  flghtinR  for  that  day.  Jan.  1  pas.sed  without 
any  serious  engagement,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  2  the  confederates  made  an  attack 
in  force,  which  was  repulsed,  and  their  lines  were  In  turn  driven  in  and  badly  broken 
lip.  TbeK  was  no  fighting  on  the  8d,  and  on  the  following  day  the  confederates  evacu- 
ated Murfreesboro'.  The  union  strength  in  this  battle  was  48,400  men;  loss,  15S8 
killed,  7,245  wounded.  8,000  prisoners.  The  confederates  lost  10,000  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  out  of  86,000  men. 

ICTTEIOAB,  a  river  of  Central  Asia,  which  rises  on  the  northern  border  of  Afghan- 
istan, in  the  Hindu  Kiish,  immediately  to  the  n,  of  the  sources  of  the  Heri,  (q.v.). 
The  Murgab  flows  westward,  then  north-westward,  and  finally  northward,  passing 
front  amongst  the  mountains  in  which  it  has  its  source  into  tlie  desert  plains  of 
Turkeetan,  where  the  volume  of  its  water  grndunlly  diminishes,  until  it  finally  loses 
itself  in  a  swamp  in  the  sandy  plain  of  Merv,  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  coarse  it  receives  many  tributaries,  but  none  in  Um  lower.  The  most 
noteworthy  place  on  its  banks  is  Merv.  or  Mem  (anc.  Antioehma  Margianti),  a  town  of 
independent  Turkestan,  about  800  m.  s.e.  from  Khiva.  Merv  was  an  important  town  in 
the  days  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  but  is  now  very  ruinous. 

MTJRG-ER,  Heitbt,  1822-61.  b.  Paris;  received  a  nidimentry  education,  ami  in  1888 
became  secretary  to  count  Tolstoy,  a  wcalHiy  Russian  nobleman  residing  in  Paris. 
While  in  his  employ  he  became  ambitious  to  become  a  writer,  and  began  by  composing 
satirical  poetry.  Uniting  with  a  number  of  young  artists,  authors,  and  others  of  ta.'Jles 
similar  to  his  own,  be  formed  the  irregular  society  or  club  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
"Bohemia";  the  associates  Iwing  termed  Bohemians,  from  their  vagrant,  gypsy  life. 
Tbey  were  adventurous  and  often  brilliant,  and  bound  by  no  ties,  socid  or  other,  l^ey 
soon  made  a  name  for  themselves  In  Paris,  and  eventually  in  general  literary  history, 
on  account  of  these  features  of  their  character  and  lives.  Murger*s  reputation  was 
established  by  the  publication,  in  1848,  of  his  Seines  de  laViede  BohSms,  a  strikingly 
«haracteri8tic  work,  marked  by  independent  thought,  vigorous  language,  and  occasional 
pnthos.  He  contributed  romance,  to  the  Bevne  det  Sertx  lf<mdeti.  and  published  Les 
JfvUt  ^Htwr,  aTolume'  of  poems,  besides  writing  small  pieces  for  the  Laxemboui^ 
theater.  ^  , 
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MUBIATIC  ACID.   See  Htdrochloric  Acid. 

ICIT'BIDX,  a  family  of  rodent  quadrut}ed8,  containins^  many  genera  and  a  very  large 
number  of  species,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  which  rats  and  mice 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  examples.  To  this  family  belcHig  also  volea,  lemmings, 
dormice,  jerboas,  marmots,  etc.  The  muridee  are  of  the  section  of  rodents  baTrng- 
distinct  efavlclea.  They  have  three  or  four  molars  oa  eaeh  M.o  In  each  }aw,  the  molars 
at  first  furnished  with  rounded  tubercles,  which  wear  down  till  they  ezhiUt  mere 
roughened  crowns.  The  typical  muridse,  and  those  most  nearlv  allied  to  them,  have 
scaly  tails.  Marmots,  dormice,  Jerboas,  etc. ,  have  hairy  tails.  There  are  great  divend- 
ties  of  structure  and  habits  among  the  muridee.  All  of  tbem  feed  on  T^getaUe  food, 
but  many  of  them  are  ready  also  to  eat  animal  substances.  The  limits  of  the  family 
muridfe  are  very  differently  stated  by  different  naturalists. 

MURIDj£,  (ante).  The  classification  of  this  family  of  rodents  varies.  The  marmots 
are  there  referred  to  the  family,  while  by  many  they  are  placed  in  the  family  tcivridis 
(squirrels).  See  Mabmot,  ants.  Again,  pouched  rats,  and  North  American  gophers  are 
classed  by  some  with  the  muridee,  but  by  othera  are  placed  in  the  family  saeeomydcB.  See 
Gopher.  Jerboas  are  now  generally  regarded  as  constituting  the  family  dipodidtt. 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  genus  dipm,  of  family  muridte.  See  Jerboa,  ante.  The 
family  muridse  according  to  general  consent,  comprises  rats,  mice,  lemmings,  hamsters^ 
muskrats  or  musquash  and  volee.  See  Rat.  Houbb.  LEuaiia,  Hakbtbiu,  Musquash,. 
and  Vole,  ante. 

mntXLLO,  Bartholoue  Estbbah,  was  b.  at  Seville,  and  baptized  Jan.  1,  1616;  and 
after  receiving  some  education,  was  placed  with  bis  relative,  Juan  del  Castillo,  to  study 
painting.  Having  saved  a  little  money,  which  he  made- fty  painting  religious  pictures- 
for  exportation  to  Soutli  America,  he  went  to  Madrid  in  IMl,  being  then  in  his  34th 
^ear,  was  favorably  noticed  by  his  celebrated  townsman,  Velusquez,  and  through  his 
influence,  was  enabled  to  study  the  efiefa^'amvre  of  Italian  and  Flemish  art  in  the  royal 
coUecdons.  In  1645,  he  determined  to  return  to  SevlUe,  though  advised  to  proceed  to 
Home  by  Velasquez  who  offered  him  letters  from  the  king.  After  settline  m  Sevine, 
he  received  numerous  important  commissions,  and  was  soon  acknowledges  as  the  head 
of  the  school  there.  In  IMS,  Mutillo  married  a  lady  of  fortune;  he  now  m^nta.tned  a 
handsome  establishment,  and  his  house  was  tlie  resort  of  people  of  taste  and  fashion. 
The  academy  of  Seville  was  founded  by  him  in  1660,  but  he  filled  the  ofi^lce  of  president 
only  during  the  first  year.  He  fell  from  a  sc^old  when  painting  ki  Cadiz  on  an  altar- 
piece  for  t£e  church  of  the  capuchins,  returned  to  Seville,  and  soon  after  died  fnnn  th9 
injury  he  received,  April  8,  1682.  In  carlv  life,  he  painted  nnny  pictures  illustrative 
of  humble  life ;  in  these,  the  manner  was  darker  and  less  refined  than  that  exhibited  in 
his  later  pictures,  which  are  mostly  scriptural  or  religious  pieces.  In  the  Louvre,  and. 
in  England,  there  are  about  foriy  of  his  works.  Sir  David  Wilkie,  who- greatly  admired 
and  carefully  studied  the  Spani^  school,  has  remarked,  in  reference  to  it;  "  VelasqueXi 
and  Murillo  are  preferred,  and  preferred  with  reason,  to  all  the  others,  as  the  most 
orinnal  and  characteristic  of  their  school.  These  two  great  painters  are  remarkaUe  for 
having  lived  in  the  same  time,  in  the  same  school,  painted  for  the  same  people,  ood  of 
the  same  o^.  and  yet  to  have  formed  two  styles  so  different  and  opposite,  that  the  mast 
unlearned  can  scarcely  mistake  them;  Murillo  being  all  softness,  while  Veks^ucE  is  all 
i^kle  and  vivacity. "  ' 

WBO,  an  episcopal  t.  of  B.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potenza,  17  m.  n.w.  ef  tbe- 1 
of  Potenza.  Its  castle,  built  on  a  hei^t  overlooking  the  ravine,  was  the  scene  ef  the- 
murder  of  Joanna  I.,  queen  of  Naples.   Pop.  8.888. 

MTTBOIE',  or  Mooboh,  a  t.  in  the  s.e.  of  the  government  of  Vladimir,  in  European 
Russia,  70  m.  e  6.e.  of  Vladimir,  and  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Oka,  a  tributary 
of  the  Volga.  Pop.  '67,  11,386.  The  chief  industrial  cstabiishments  are  tanneries  and 
sail-cloth  and  linen  factories.  The  fisheries  on  the  Oka  supply  the  surrounding  country. 
Murom  is  also  noted  for  its  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens,  the  latter  of  which  supply  a 
great  portion  of  Russia  with  cucumber-seed  of  the  first  qn«ai|^.  Gypsum  quarries  in 
the  neighborhood  are  extenrively  worked  during  winter.  There  is  a  large  trade  in 
wheat,  Sox,  linseed,  and  timber.  Murom  has  a  very  picturesque  anwarance,  and  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  impenetrable  forests.  It  is  mjouenuy  mentioned  ia  the  old 
oationai  ballads,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Russia. 

MURPHY,  Artkub.  1727-1806;  b.  In  county  Roscommon,  Ireland;  educated  at  St. 
Omer's  college  (1740-47),  and  spent  two  years  in  Cork  in  business.  He  then  went  to 
London  and  entered  upon  his  career  as  literary  man,  dramatist,  and  actor.  From  1752 
to  1754  he  published  a  periodical  called  The  Orap't  Inn  Jovi-nal,  and  afterwards  a  pohti-^ 
cal  journal,  lh£  Test,  both  unsuccessful.  As  an  actor  he  appeared  at  Covent  Gardem 
and  Drury  Lane  theaters,  but  did  not  meet  with  much  favor.  He  now  adopted  the  study- 
of  law  and  began  practice  in  17S7,  but  once  more  with  little  success.  He  hAdAlready- 
publisbed  a  farce.  The  Apprmiiee,  which  had  some  popuhirity,  and  now  occupied  faim^ 
self  entirely  in  writing  farces  and  comedies.  In  this  he  gained  some  wealth  and  a  higtr 
reputation  as  a  dramatist.  Among  the  most  successful  of  hip  pieces  were:  Tlie 
sfnw;  2^  Way  to  Ke^  Him;  AUtnthe  Wro^;  and  Kmw  awur  own  Jfi^nd    In  1792  he 
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SQbliahed  an  eeaaj  on  Dr.  JohnsOD,  and  Boon  after  a  tmnslation  of  Tadtus:  his  life  of 
raniek  was  printed  in  1801.   A  few  years  before  his  death  a  peadon  of  £200  and  the 
office  of  commissioneT  of  bui^apts  were  bestowed  on  bim  by  the  English  government. 

MURPHY,  Hknrt  Cbudb,  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  1810;  graduated  at  Columbia  col- 
lege in  1830;  studied  law,  and  waa  admitted  to  practice  in  1838.   He  was  made  city 
attorney  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  elected  mayor  in  1843.   He  was  chosen  to  congress  in 
1848;  and  continaed  a  member  of  that  body  during  the  next  six  years;  being  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  N.  Y.  state  coDstitutioaal  convention  in  1846.    In  1857  he  was  appointed  \ 
miniater  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  until  1861,  and  where  he  added  lo  his  already  « 
comprehensiTe  knowledse  of  'Dutch  history  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the  state  of  New  ■ 
Yoiv.    He  has  gained  ^stinction,  both  for  his  research  and  hia  literary  skill  in  this 
department   He  contributed  to  the  periodicals  In  early  life,  and  translated  important 
wntings  from  the  Dutch  for  the  2f.  T.  Hutarical  (hUeetiont.   He  also  translated,  and 

{lublished  in  1865,  specimens  of  the  writings  of  the  early  Dutch  poets  of  New  Nether- 
ands.   Mr,  Hurphy  has  filled  the  position  of  jnesident  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 

bridge  company  from  its  formation. 

  * 

MUJfcS&IH'  is  the  generic  term  loosely  used  to  designate  a  variety  of  diseases  of  domes- 
tic animals,  but  more  correctly  restricted  to  the  vesicular  epizootic,  popularly  known  as 
the  mouth  and  foot  disease.  It  is  a  contagious  eruptive  fever,  nilecting  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  poultry;  but  rarely  communicable  Jo  horses  or  men.  It  is  characterized  by 
tiie  appearance  of  little  bladders  or  vesicles  In  the  mouth,  on  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue: 
OD  the  udder,  and  In  the  iaterdi^tal  space;  causing  inability  to  eat,  and  driveling  of 
saliva,  heat  and  swelling  of  the  udder,  and  lameness.  The  disorder  runs  a  fixed  and 
definite  course  usually  in  eight  or  ten  days.  Good  nursing,  comfortable  lodgings,  and 
8  liberal  supply  of  soft,  easily  digestible  food,  are  the  chief  requisites  for  speedy  recovery. 
A  laxative  may  be  given  if  needed.  The  mouUi  may  be  washed  out  twice  daily  with  a 
mild  astringent  solution,  which  may  be  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  iilum,  oxide  of  zinc, 
or  sugar  of  lead,  to  the  ^uart  of  water.  The  udder  in  milch  cows,  in  which  the  com- 
plaint is  usually  most  serious,  should  be  bathed  with  tepid  water  before  and  after  milk- 
ing, which  must  be  attended  to  very  regularly;  and  the  feet  kept  clean,  and  washed 
occasionally  with  the  lotion  used  for  the  mouth. 

MURRAY,  a  co.  in  n.w.  deorgia,  adjoining  Tennessee,  bounded  on  the  B,e.  by  the 
Coosawattee  river,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Connaeauga;  4S0  eq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,260 — 8,357 
of  American  birth,  907  colored.  The  surface  ia  Irr^ialar  and  mountainous,  and  much 
of  it  heavily  wooded.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  In  some  parts.  The  soil  in  the  lower 
lands  is  fertile,  and  produces  large  crops  of  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  oats.  Smaller  crops 
of  tobacco  and  cotton  are  raised,  and  considerable  molasses  is  made  from  sorghum.  Co. 
seat.  Spring  Place. 

MURRAY,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Minnesota,  drained  by  Shetek  lake  in  the  n.,  lake  Taleot  in 
the  8.,  and  other  small  lakes;  TdOsq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  3,004—3,897  of  American  birth.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Des  Moines  and  Rock  rivers,  the  Channarambe  and  Oksida  creeks.  Ita 
surface  stretches  out  into  broad  level  prairie  land,  tillable  and  adapted  to  gnUn  culture, 
but  nearly  destltnte  of  timber.  It  produces  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  oats ;  and  famishes 
good  pasturage  throng  the  year.   Co.  seat,  Currie  Cour^House. 

MURRAY,  Alexander,  1756-1831 ;  b.  Md. ;  vent  to  sea  as  a  boy,  and  when  not  yet 
of  age  was  in  command  of  a  merchant  vessel.  In  1776  he  was  commissioned  lleut.  in 
the  navy  of  the  United  Colonies,  and,  no  vacancy  then  existing  in  the  list  of  ships  afloat, 
he  served  until  the  end  of  1777  in  the  army  as  lieut.  and  capt..  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Flatbush  and  White  Plains.  In  the  year  last-named  he  took  command  of  a 
privateer,  and  on  several  letters-of-marque  distinguished  himself  in  many  naval  combats. 
He  WW  taken  prisoner,  exchanged,  and  served  as  neut.  in  the  Ih-umbuU.  and  in  the  engage- 
ment with  the  IriB  was  severely  wounded  and  again  made  a  prisoner,  exchanged,  and 
onoe  more  joined  the  service  as  lieut.  of  the  frigate  AUianee.  In  all  he  was  in  no  less 
than  18  battles  on  land  and  sea.  He  became  capt,  in  1798,  and  commanded  the  Moor 
tezuma  and  OonOtHation,  being  engaged  with  the  latter  in  the  Tripoli  war.  For  some 
time  before  his  death  he  had  command  of  the  Philadelphia  navy-yard. 

■MURRAY,  Alexandeb,  d.d.,  1775-1818;  b.  Scotland;  son  of  a  diepherd.  In  his 
early  life  he  showed  a  great  desire  for  leamiog,  and  by  the  family  hearth  in  the  evening 
or  amid  his  flock  on  the  hill-side  during  the  day  he  read  with  avidity  the  few  books  in 
his  father's  house.  In  1789  he  attended  a  school  at  Mlnnigaff.  llie  next  five  years 
were  spent  in  school  in  summer,  teaching  the  children  of  the  neighboring  families  in 
winter.  Books  were  bought  or  borrowed ;  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  several  lan- 
guages were  studied.  He  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
Mnguages,  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Welsh,  and  Arabic  alphabets,  and  wrote  a  volume  of 
poems.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  university  at  Etlinburgh  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  rev.  Dr.  Baird  of  that  city,  who  had  heard  of  his  remarkable  proficiency. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  began  to  study  for  the  ministiv.  He  contributed  several 
articles  to  8eof*  Magazine  and  the  Edinburgh  Beview.  He  learned  thoroughly  all  the 
European  languages,  and  the  Geez,  Amharic.  and  Abyssinian  dialects.  The  knowledge 
of  the  latter  prepared  him  to  edit  Brue^a  "Dravela,  and  In  three  years  the  edition  appeared 
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3d  7  vols.,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  and  copious  philologiral  and  anll(^u»riaD  notes.  In 
1806  he  fras  ordained  and  installed  ossistjint  and  Buccessor  to  the  minit^ter  of  Uir  in  ihc 
£tewardcy  of  Kirkcudbright.  In  1811  he  was  employed  to  translate  a  Geez  letter,  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  king  from  the  governor  of  Tigre.  In  1812  he  was  elected  professor 
of  oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  During  that  year  he  published  a 
£inall  woric  entitled  Outlines  of  Oi'Unkd  Philology,  anaprehemUiig  the  vrammahefd  Prinri- 
ploi  of  the  HAriv,  Syricu:,  Ohaldee,  Arabic,  and  Abymnian  langvagea.  He  now  began 
a  work  entitled  UiMory  of  the  European  Langnageti.  or  Resenrvhet  into  the  Affinities  of  the 
Teutonic,  Greek,  CelHe,  iklaamie,  and  Indian  Natiowi,  but  before  the  eod  of  the  first  ses- 
sion, his  health  which  had  been  feeble  for  some  time,  utterly  failed,  and  he  died  in  the 
STth  year  of  hia  age. 

MUIIKAT,  Alexakdek,  b.  Penn..  1610;  entered  the  na^  la  1886.  and  was  made 
lieut.  in  1847.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  stationed  o£F  the  e.  coaitt  of  Mexico,  was 
-wounded  at  Alvarado,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tabasca  He  was 
attached  to  the  coast  survey  1846-9,  and  1857-9.  He  became  a  commaniler  in  1862,  anil 
the  same  year  was  in  the  engagements  off  North  Carolina — Roanoke  island,  Newbeni. 
Kinstoo,  etc.  In  May  of  that  year  he  led  a  naval  expedition  up  the  Pamunkey  and  York 
rivers.    He  was  made  eonimodore  in  1871. 

MURBAY.  David,  pii.d.,  ll.d.  ;  b.  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  1829;  graduated  at  Union  coMtfTc 
1653;  was  profe9.sor  and  principal  of  the  Albany  academy  1853-63;  and  1863-73  profesi>or 

■of  mathematics  and  physics  in  Rutgers  college.  In  1873'he  went  to  Japan  as  an  expert 
to  adviae  the  Japanese  government  in  regard  to  educational  methods,  where  he  still 
remains.   He  publishod  ManiuUofLand  Survei/ing,  contributed  to  Mori's  Education  in 

.Japan,  and  was  the  editor  of  Outline  Sittory  of  Japanese  Education. 

M1TBBAT,  or  KOBAT,  Jajcbs  Stewart,  Earl  of,  sometimes  called  the  "Good 
'BcgcDt,"  was  the  natural  son  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  b3''  Margaret,  daughter  of  John, 
fourth  lord  Erskine,  afterwards  wife  of  sir  Robert  Douglas  of  fjochlevco.  He  was  b. 
about  1631,  made  commendator  nf  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews  in  1588,  and  strbsequently 
of  the  priory  of  Mftcon  (in  France).  lie  joined  the  reformers  in  LVid,  and  almost  imme- 
■diately  became  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Scotland.  In  1561  he  was  sent  to 
France,  to  invite  queen  Mary  to  return  to  her  kingdom;  and  on  her  arrival  he  became 
her  prime  minister  and  adviser.  In  Feb.,  156S,  he  was  created  earl  of  Mar;  but  that 
«arlaom  having  been  claimed  by  lord  Erskine,  the  title  of  earl  of  Moray  was  conferred 
upon  him  instead  a  few  months  afterwards.  Strongly  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  Man' 
with  lord  Damley,  July  29,  1665,  he  endeavored  to  oppose  it  by  an  appeal  to  anna;  but 
lie  was  easily  nut  to  flight  by  the  queen,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England.  He  did 
not  return  to  Edinburgh  till  March  10,  1566.  tlie  day  after  the  assaseination  of  Riccin.  in 
which  he  was  an  accomplice.  In  April.  1567  he  went  to  France,  but  was  recalled  in 
August  of  the  same  year  by  the  lonis  in  arms  against  the  queen,  when  he  fonnd  Mar^'  a 
prisoner  in  Lochleven,  and  himself  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  escape 
of  the  queen  he  defeated  her  forces.  May  13.  1568,  at  Langside.  near  Olasgow,  and  was 
.afterwards  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  England  to  conduct  the  negotiations  again.«t 
her.  By  his  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  zeal,  and  prudence,  he  sucixeded  in  secnrios 
the  peaco  of  the  kingdom,  and  settling  the  affairs  of  the  church,  but  was  asBasdnated  at 
Linfilhgow  by  Haronton  of  Bothwellhaugh.  Jan.  28,  1570. 

MTJBBAT,  John,  the  name  of  three  generations  of  English  publishers,  will  forever 
remain  associated  with  the  palmiest  davs  of  English  literature  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. The  founder  of  the  house,  John  M'Murray,  was  born  In  Edinburgh  about  1745.  He 
•obtained  a  commission  in  the  royal  marines  in  1762.  and  in  1708  was  still  second-lieut. . 
when,  disgusted  with  the  slowness  of  promotion,  and  panting  for  a  more"  active  career, 
he  purchased  the  bookselling  business  of  Mr.  Sandby.  opposite  St.  Dunstao's  church. 
.London,  and,  dropping  the  Scottish  prefix,  became  a  Itookseller  and  purchaser  at  "3^ 
Fleet  street."  He  brought  out  ^  Englith  Iteuie*e.  and  published  the  elder  X^tracli*!) 
€urumt^  ttf  Literature,  etc.  He  could  himself  wield  the  pen.  as  some  pamphlets  remain 
to  testify.  He  died  Nov.  16,  1793,  and  was  succeeded  in  due  time  by  his  son  JOHK.  who 
was  left  a  minor  of  16  at  his  Other's  death.  One  of  the  earliest  hits  of  John  the  second 
was  Mrs.  Rundell's  cookerv-book,  which  proved  to  be  a  mine  of  wealth — moro  produc- 
tive, perhaps,  than  CkiUlf  tiarold  itself.  He  became  connected  with  Thomas  Campbell 
and  sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  1808-9  projected  the  Quarterly  Review,  a  tory  organ,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Whig  Edinburgh  Reriew.  then  in  the  height  of  lis  influence.  The  first  num- 
ber  was  published  Feb.  1.  1809,  under  the  editorship  of  William  Gifford.  Tlic  new 
periodical  was  completely  successful,  and  brought  Mun-ay  into  communication  not  only 
with  the  chief  lllcrati.  but  also  with  the  conservat'vp  stalc'sraen  of  the  time.  A  still  more 
fortunate  acquaintance  was  that  with  lord  Byron,  whose  cKtlde  Harold  was  published  by 
Munay  in  1812.  Murray  now  removed  from  Fleet  street  to  Albemarle  street,  where  tho 
business  is  still  carried  on.  Here  Byron  and  Scott  first  met.  and  here  Southey  made  the 
-ftccjuaintance  of  Crabbe.  Almost  all  the  literary  magnates  of  the  day  were  "four  o'clock 
wisitors"  in  Albemarle  street.    Byron's  pleasant  verse  has  described  the  scene: 

"  The  room's  bo  full  of  wiU  and  b&rdfl. 
Orabbes,  Campbells,  Croken,  Frews  and  Wards." 
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Hurray's  dinner-partiee  tncludcci  politicians  and  statesmen,  as  well  ss  anthorti,  artists, 
and  dilettaoti.  Murray  paid  Byron  nearly  £20,000  for  his  works,  and  bis  dealings  with 
Crabbe,  Moore.  Campbell,  and  Irving  were  princely.  The  second  John  Murray  died  in 
his  65th  year,  in  184U,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Mcrrat  the  third.  Bom  in 

1808,  he  was  educated  first  at  the  charter  house,  and  afterwards  at  Edinbuigh  uniTersity. 
The  age  of  Byron  bad  gone  by,  when.  In  1848,  he  succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  father 
and  grandfatlier.  A  more  practical  and  realistic  age  had  succeeded,  and  the  "  homo  and 
colonial  library,"  issued  to  beat  oflf  foreign  and  American  piracies,  was  the  precursor  of 
the  cheap  railway  and  other  liteniture  of  the  present  day.  A  lively  and  vigorous  com- 
petition, arising  out  of  the  wants  of  a  new  era,  lias  somewhat  alterct)  tho  relation  of  the 
.great  publishing  bouses.  That  of  Albeniarte  street  no  longer  ranks  first  in  the  extent 
And  variety  of  its  transnetions.  but  many  of  the  greatest  works  in  history,  biography, 
travel,  art,  and  science  have  issued  from  the  Albemarle  street  press  under  the  regim€  of 
the  third  Murray.  Among  his  later  successes  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Livingstone's 
Traveln  and  Last  JoumaU,  Smiles's  Life  of  Qeorge  Step/ienton,  and  Cliarlcs  Darwin's 
Oirgin  of  Speem  by  Aattiral  Selection.  His  handbooks  of  continental  travel  have  lately 
been  supplemented  by  handbooks  of  English  counties,  and  these,  it  is  understood,  owe 
much  to  the  personal  assistance  and  superintendence  of  the  present  head  of  the  famous 
house  of  Murray. 

MURRAY,  John,  1741-1815;  b.  Alton,  England.  At  the  age  of  11  his  parents  removed 
to  Cork,  Ireland.  He  became  a  Methodist  under  the  preaching  of  Wesley  and  White- 
field.  Having  read  a  book  by  James  Relly,  a  Universalist,  he  was  led  to  adopt  his  views. 
For  this  he  was  excommunicated  at  Whitefield's  tabernacle.  London.  Persecution  for 
opinion,  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  made  him  very 
unbappy,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  retirement  and  relief  in  America.  He  preached  liis 
flrat  sermon  in  America  Sept.  SO,  1770,  in  a  small  church,  in  an  obscure  place  in  New 
Jersey,  called  "  Good  Luck."  Bclievinar  fully  in  the  dof-trine  of  universal  salvation,  he 
gave  himself  to  earnest  lalwr,  first  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  afterwards  in  New- 
port. Providence,  Boston,  Portsmouth,  Norwich,  and  other  places  in  New  England.  In 
1774  be  fixed  his  residence  in  Oloucester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  represented  as  a  papist, 
and  a  secret  emissary  of  lord  North  in  the  interest  of  the  English  ministry.  He  was 
abused,  and  by  a  vote  ordered  to  leave  the  town,  but  the  interference  of  powerful  friends 
mved  him,  and  he  was  allowed  to  remain.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  a  Rhode 
Island  brigade  encamped  near  Boston.  The  other  chaplains  pelitioned  for  bis  removal, 
but  Washington  disregarded  the  petition,  and  even  showed  him  marked  attention.  111. 
health  required  him  to  leave  the  army,  and  he  returned  to  Gloucesler,  M-liere  he  was 
settled  over  a  society  of  Universal ists.  Converts  to  his  views  multiplied.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  organization  of  a  convention  of  his  wet,  which  met  at  Oxford.  Mass.  Bept. 
1786,  and  took  the  name  of  Independent  Cbristian  Universali.^ts.  In  1787  he  visited 
his  native  land,  and  preached  in  many  phices  with  great  acceptance  and  power.  Return- 
ing before  the  close  of  the  year,  he  attended  a  convention  of  L'niversalists  held  in  Fhila- 
delphiii  In  1790.  In  1798  he  was  Installed  pastor  of  a  society  of  Vnlvet«Hlists  in  Boston, 
where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  buried  in  the  Granary  burying-ground. 
Boston,  whence  his  remains  were  removed  June  6,  1687,  to  Mount  Auburn,  where  an 
appropriate  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  He  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Uni- 
versalism  in  America.  He  published  tetters,  and  Sktiehet  of  ISermonn,  with  an  auto- 
biography. 8  vols.  He  is  described  as  possessing  a  "poetical  imagination,  a  retentive 
memory,  warm  affections,  and  a  love  for  all  mankind."  In  his  public  discourses  he 
spoke  with  "  great  grace  of  oratory,  a  good  choice  of  words,  and  a  great  variety  of 
expremion."  Except  on  the  one  point  of  universal  salvation  his  views  were  in  harmony 
with  those  commonly  called  evangelical,  especially  in  regard  to  the  proper  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

mrXKAT,  LiNDLET,  an  English  grammarian,  was  b.  at  Swatara,  Lancaster  co.,  Pcnn.. 
U.  S.,  in  1745.  He  was  educated  at  an  academy  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  on  his 
father's  removal  to  New  York,  was  placed  in  a  counting-house,  from  which  he  escaped 
to  a  school  in  New  Jersey.  He  then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age 
of  21,  and  commenced  a  pood  practice.  During  the  revolutionary  war  be  engaged  m 
mercantile  pursuits  with  such  success  as  to  accumulate  a  handsome  forlime.  His  neattli 
failing,  he  came  to  England  and  purchased  the  estate  of  Holdgate,  near  York,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  literarj-  pursuits.  In  1787  ho  published  his  Potter  of  Religion  on  the 
Mind,  which  passed  through  seventeen  editions.  His  Grammar  of  the  Englun  Language 
was  issued  m  1795,  and  was  followed  by  English  Exercite^.  the  Key,  the  KvgU»h  Header, 
Introduction  and  Sequel,  and  a  S))eUing  }}')ok.  There  can  be  no  stronger  indication  how 
entirely  the  syptemtitic  Ktudy  of  the  English  language  was— until  recent  years — ncfrlocted 
by  scholars,  than  the  fart  that  Murray's  grammar  was  for  half  a  centurj-  the  .'standard 
text-lKH>k  throughout  Britain  and  America.    Murray  wrote  an  autobiography  to  Ihc^'car 

1809,  which  was  published  after  bis  death,  Feb.  16,  1826. 

MURRAY,  NiCHOLAe.  d.i>.,  1803-61;  b.  Ireland;  trained  in  childhood  W  his  parents 
and  other  relatives  In  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  in  a 
Tilhwe  sdiool ;  hi  his  twelfth  year  came  to  New  York  and  obtained  employment  in  the  house 
<A  Harper  &  Bros. ;  1820  became  a  member  of  the  Brick  Presl^erian  church,  and.  influ- 
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enced  hy  the  advice  of  his  pastor,  Dr.  Gardner  Spring,  prepared  for  and  entered  Williains) 
college,  gmduatiag  there  1826,  and  at  Princeton  Uieological  seminary  1829;  in  lS8(k 
became  paator  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Wilkcai>arre,  Penn.,  and,  in  1833,  of  the  First 
I^sbytenan  church  of  Blizabetb  town,  N.  J.iWhere — decliningnumeroua  calls  to  important 
cities  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  two  Uieologicat  profesBorships — he  continued  until 
hisdeath.  Hispcrsonalappearaucewasattractiveandcommandiug;  bis winaiog manners, 
abundant  information,  and  sparkling  wit  made  him  the  life  of  the  social  circle;  his  intel- 
lect was  dear.  l(»ical,  and  comprehensive,  and  his  style  simple,  racy,  and  incisive;  his 
preparaUona  for  uie  pulpit  were  completely  and  yet  so  promptly  and  systematically  made 
that  he  often  liad  many  sennoos  waiting  their  turn  to  be  preached;  his  pastoral  visita- 
tions were  abundant  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  and  the  cheer- 
ful homes  of  bis  people;  his  correspondence — literary,  advisory,  and  fraternal — was- 
almoat  unlimited;  with  untiring  industry  he  contributed  ably  and  conatantly  to  the- 
weekly  press,  one  series  of  articles  publisued  first  in  the  New  xork  Obaerter—KirtDan'* 
Lett^$  to  Bi^p  Hvgha — have  obtained  a  circulation  unequaled  in  rcU^ous  literature, 
and  have  been  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  Tamil,  llu  other 
published  writings  in  book  form  are  numerous. 

MURRAY,  William.    See  Mansfield,  Eari  of,  ante. 

HURRAY,  William  Hbnbt  Harrison,  b.  Conn.,  1840;  graduated  at  Yale  college- 
in  1862  and  from  the  Yale  theological  in  1864,  when  he  became  paator.of  a  Congrega- 
tioniil  church  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  tiien  removed  to- 
West  Heridea  In  the  same  state,  whence,  after  two  years  more,  he  was  called  to  the 
street  chuidi  in  Boston.  Hia  sermons  and  tectores  begau  at  once  to  attract  general 
attention,  and  from  1870  to  1874  he  was  one  of  the  most  (>opular  preacbera  in  Boston. 
During  these  years  he  also  delivered  several  lectures  in  New  England  and  the 
west,  and  published  Mu»ic  HaU  Sermont;  Oamp  £4fe  in  the  Adirondaekt;  Word*- 
Fitly  Sp^n,  and  The  Perfect  Hone.  In  1874  he  resigned  his  pastorate  of  the  Park  street 
church,  but  continued  to  preach  a  year  or  two  in  Music  hall  to  a  congregation  which, 
included  a  part  of  hix  former  one.  In  1876  be  established  The  Qoidan  Rule,  a  religious- 
weekly  newspaper.  He  afterwards  became  practicallv  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
carrioles,  but  soon  met  with  losses  and  mercantile  embarrassment.  In  1879-80  be  was  in. 
^gland,  chiefly  In  UveriwoU  engaged  In  business.  In  1880-81  he  visited  Texas,  look- 
ing over  the  state  with  a  view  to  colonizing  enterprises;  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
rem^n  for  some  time. 

HURRAY,  WiLLUH  Vans,  1763-1808;  b.  Md. ;  studied  law  In  the  Middle  temple. 
London,  and  on  his  return  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  llfaiyland  legblature.  He  wa? 
in  congress  1701-97,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  In  1797  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Holland,  and  two  years  later  envoy  to  France,  where.  In  association  with 
Oliver  Ellsworth  and  William  R.  Davis,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  France,  between 
which  and  this  country  there  had  been  a  long  controversy.  He  resumed  his  post  at 
Holland,  but  resigned  in  1801.  He  published  a  work  on  the  oonsUtution  and  laws  of  the- 
United  States. 

MURRAY,  or  MORAY,  Sir  RoBBBT;d.  1678;  b.  Scotland;  entered  the  French  army, 
in  which,  by  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  he  i^rt^ned  the  rank  of  colonel.  On  his  return 
to  Scotland  he  formed  a  ptan  for  theescape  of  Chaiies  L,  which  came  to  nothing  througlk 
the  king's  irresolution.  He  is  next  heard  of  In  1691,  when  he  was  appointra  Jnsticc- 
clerk,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  made  a  privy  councilor  and  a  lord  of  the  session,  bat 
he  never  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  He  is  best  known  as  one  of  the  foundn*  of  th& 
Royal  Society,  which  was  a  continuation  of  a  debating  club,  which  used  to  meet  ta  Lon> 
don  to  discuss  the  "new  philosophy,"  and  which  obtained  a  royal  charter  in  16iKS. 

KVBRAT  BITZB,  the  principal  river  of  South  Australia.    See  Australia. 

MTTBSHEBABAD',  a  t.  of  India,  capital  of  a  British  district  of  the  same  name  in  Ben- 
gal proper,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhagratti,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  about 
124  m.  n.  of  Calcutta.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stands  Mahinagar,  usually  reck- 
oned a  part  of  Murshedabad.  lite  town  occupies  a  great  space,  being  several  miles  botb 
in  length  and  breadth,  but  the  buildings  are  for  the  most  put  of  mud.  It  contains  twa 
palaces:  the  one,  old  and  gloomy ;  the  other,  constructed  after  the  European  style,  and 
of  great  beauty,  was  completed  in  1840.  Situated  on  the  most  frequented  route  by  water 
from  Calcutta  to  the  North-West  provinces.  The  trade  of  Murshedabad  is  impcnlant. 
Formeriy  It  was  the  npital  of  Bengal,  and  so  wealthy  that'CIive  compued  It  with  Lon- 
don. Pop.  (71.)  46,18!^  of  whom  about  60  per  cent  are  Hindus,  and  40  per  cent  Moham- 
medans. 

MUBVIEDBO,  a  small  t.  of  Snain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  and  18  miles  n.n.e.  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Palancia,  and  two  miles  from  its  month.. 
Pop.  about  5,000.   It  stands  on  the  dte  of  the  ancient  Saguntum  (q.T.). 

mmzVX'.   See  Fezzas. 

inrsA  GEX,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  the  largest  of  herbaceous  plants, 
generally  destitute,  or  almost  destitute  of  true  stems,  yet  resembling  trees  in  appearance, 
and  sometimes  rivaling  palms  In  statellneas;  the  long  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaf-stalka 
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combintaig  to  f orm  a  f alse  fltem.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  has  many  flne  parallel  veins  pro- 
ceedtng  from  the  midrib  to  the  maicin.  The  flowers  are  congregated  on  spadiceSr  which 
are  protected  by  spathea.  The  fruU  is  either  a  S-valved  capsule  or  fleshy.— The  species 
are  not  numerous;  they  are  natives  of  warm  climate8,  in  which  they  are  widely  distrib- 
nted,  and  are  of  great  value  to  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries;  the  frait  of  some, 
pnrticularly  of  the  genus  Mum,  being  much  used  for  food,  whilst  the  libers  of  the  leavea 
are  employed  for  cordage  and  for  textile  purposes.  See  Plantain,  Banana,  and  Abaca. 
A  very  interesting  plant  of  the  order  musacese  is  the  traveler's  tree  (q.v.)  of  Madagascar. 

mrU'DS,  JoHANN  Kakl  August,  a  German  writer,  b.  in  1787  at  Jena,  where  he 
studied  theologT,  was  nominated  to  a  country  church,  but  prevented  from  entering  upoa 
the  cure  fx>mixutted  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  peasantry  of  the  par- 
ish, who  refused  to  receive  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  once  seen  to  dance.  Id 
1788  he  received  die  appointment  of  tutor  to  the  pages  at  the  ducal  court,  and  in  1770 
he  became  professor  at  the  Weimar  gymnasium.  His  first  literary  production,  which 
appeared  in  1760,  was  a  parody  of  Richardson's  Sir  GJiarUt  Q-randtaon,  which  was  at 
that  time  extravagantly  admired  in  Oermany.  The  success  of  this  satirical  squib  was> 
complete;  but  as  literary  fame  did  not  bring  with  it  a  corresponding  amount  of  pecuni-  j 
ary  reward,  Musfius  was  compelled  to  gain  his  living  1^  other  means  than  writing;  and 
an  interval  of  more  than  IS  years  elapsed  before  he  found  leisure  to  TesTO>ear  as  aa 
author.  In  1778  he  publiahed  nis  Phynoffiumitehen.  Seimt,  in  which  he  endeavered,  by 
a  good-natured  yet  sbiking  satire,  to  counteract  the  absurd  uses  to  which  the  Qermans 
ofhis  day  bad  turned  Lavater's  aystnn.  This,  like  his  previous  work,  was  pre-eminentir 
succeaafm ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  marks  of  popular  favor  with  which  it  was  received,, 
he  laid  aside  his  incognito,  and  continued  to  devote  himself  to  authorship.  In  178*^ 
appeared  his  charming  version  of  German  folk-lore,  under  the  title  of  Volkmndrchen  der 
JMutaehen,  which  professed  to  be  merely  a  collection  of  popular  tales,  noted  down  from 
the  lips  of  illiterate  old  country  people ;  but  these  tales  were  Unctured  with  such  a  blend- 
ing of  eenial  humor,  quaint  fancy,  and  strong  sense,  that  they  have  become  a  classical 
work  or  their  kind,  popular  among  persons  of  every  age  and  class.  His  satirical  sketches^ 
entitled  Freund  Seim  Eraduinungen  in  Holbein's  Manier  (Wlntertliur,  1785),  maintained 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  sprightliest  and  most  genial  satirisis  of  his  country.  Under 
the  name  of  Schellenberg,  be  began  a  course  of  t^es,  Stram^edem  (Berl.  1787),  which,, 
however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died  in  1787.  His  Moraliae/ie  Kii\derkiapper 
appeared  the  year  after  his  death,  while  his  other  posthumous  writings  were  edited  ia 
1791,  with  an  mtereating  notice  of  the  author,  by  his  rehitive  and  pupil,  A.  V.  Eotzebue. 
Uusdus'a  style  was  at  once  correct  an^  elegant,  adapting  itself  with  singular  flexibility 
to  the  various  subjects  which  he  handled ;  while  the  unaffected  geniality  and  frank  lov- 
ing nature  which  are  reflected  in  all  he  wrote,  have  deservedly  made  him  one  of  tho 
most  popular  writers  of  his  day  in  Oermany. 

mrtX'l^^ane  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets  of  the  mythic  period,  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Belene;  according  to  others,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Orpheus. 
To  him  was  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries  into  Greece, 
and  the  ordering  of  many  religious  rites.  He  was  among  the  ancients  also  the  reputed 
author  of  a  number  of  poems,  oracles,  purificatory  verses,  a  war  of  the  Titans,  a  uieog- 
OUT,  hymns,  etc. ;  hut  of  the  few  verses  which  remain  the  authenticity  is  very  douhtfuL 
A  later  HuaAcs,  who  probahlv  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  6Ui  c.  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  the  author  of  a  very  pleasing  amatory  poem,  in  Greek,  entitled  Bmv  and  Laan- 
der.  discovered  lo  the  18th  c..  of  whfeh  the  first  edltioii  was  published  by  Aldus  Hanu- 
tina  about  14M,  and  of  which  there  have  been  many  subsequent  ediliona 

MUSCADINE  GRAPE,  a  species  that  grows  in  the  extreme  soutbem  states  where 
It  is  known  as  the  Bullitt  grape.  The  technical  term  given  it  by  Limueus  is  vtiU 
pina, 

WKM  VOLITAVTES  is  the  term  applied  to  ocular  spectra,  which  appear  like  flies  on 
the  wing,  or  floating  black  spots  before  the  eyes.  There  are  two  kinds  of  muscie  voU- 
tante»— the  one  a  perfectly  harmless  kind,  while  the  other  is  ^rmptomatic  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  diseases  of  the  eyes,  viz. ,  amaurosis. 

Whoever  will  look  through  a  minute  pin-hole  in  a  card  at  the  clear  sky  may  see  float- 
ing before  his  right  a  number  of  translucent  tubes  or  fibers,  and  many  little  beads,  of 
which  some  are  separate,  some  attaclted  to  the  tubes,  and  some  apparently  within  them. 
Some  of  the  tubes  or  fibers  are  stralriit,  others  looped  or  twisted,  and  others  neain  forked. 
All  these  objects  are  bright  in  the  middle,  and  bounded  by  fine  black  lines,  bwond  and 
parallel  to  which  may  be  seen  an  appearance  of  colored  lines  or  fringes.  The  doublings 
and  crossings  of  the  loops  or  knots  in  the  twisted  fibers  appear  as  black  points.  Though 
tbe  eye  he  fixed,  tbese  bodies  change  their  position  with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  Now, 
in  ordinary  liffht  and  vision  all  tliese  objects  are  imperceptible,  unless  the  knots  or  fibers 
happen  to  be  larger  than  usual,  when  they  constitute  the  harmless  kind  of  muscn  voli- 
tan  tea.  The  black  lines  and  fringes  are  phenomena  of  the  inflexion  or  diffraction  (q.  v.> 
of  lf{^t,  which  are  never  seen  ei^cept  in  divergent  rays,  and  all  muses  volitantes  having 
sach  fringes  must  he  rituated  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  retina;  and  there  are 
ooDcIudve  reasona  for  believing  that  they  occupy  the  vitreous  humor,  and  cannot  there- 
fore portend  amaurosis;  whereas  those  black  spots  which  have  so  fringes,  and  wbkh. 
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do  not  move,  or  wliic-h  move  only  with  the  motioDS  of  the  eve,  are  points  in  the  retina 
■which  are  insensihh'  to  light,  and  are  therefore  tolw  dreftded  as  symptomatic  of  duBp  - 
,to  vision.  To  decide,  ihcu.  whether  the  musc«  Tolitantes  are  or  are  not  indicative 
danger,  the  patient  should  fix  his  eye  on  a  white  surface  (as  a  sliect  of  letter-paper)  after 
a  sudden  shake  of  the  head;  if  theysiuk  gently  downwards,  they  are  innocent.  li 
fhnuld  perhaps  be  added,  tbat  thniigli  they  seem  to  descend,  they  must  in  reality  U- 
ascending;  flouting  up  iu  the  vitreous  Iiumor  as  far  as  the  celiular  partitions  formf*! 
Iiy  the  hyaloid  membrane  will  permit.  Sec  Etb.  Forfurtlier  iuformation  on  tbc  differ- 
ences between  the  innocent  and  tlic  dangerous  forms  of  muscse  volitantee,  the  nfader  i> 
referred  to  an  article  by  sir  David  Brewster  in  the  Horffi  &ri^^  Bttriea  for  Xot..  1839. 

XTTS'CABDIKE,  or  Silk- Worm  Rot  {BotryUt  Btissiana),  a  fungus  (see  BcnonS' 
which  grows  on  silli-wonns,  and  often  Icills  them  in  great  numbers.  It  consists  of  erei.: 
branching  threads,  witli  clu-sters  of  spores  at  the  end  of  short  lateral  branches^  The 
fipores  of  this  fungus  germinate  even  on  healthful  silk-worms,  and  in  circuni5taiK-t> 
otherwise  most  favorable  to  tlieir  healthful ness.  They  germinate  also  on  llie  caterpillars 
of  otlier  lepidopterous  insects.  When  this  pest  appetirs  among  silk  worms,  its  pn^Te.«" 
cannot  be  checked  by  any  means  known.  For  prevention,  it  is  most  importafit  that  ibf 
silk-worms  be  not  overcrowded. 

XUBCAT',  or  Maskat,  an  independent  Arab  state,  forming  the  sfia-cost  of  Ozn2n. 
Ea^ern  Arabia.  It  extends  from  tlie  strait  of  Ormus  to  the  Island  of  Moecirab.  aa-i 
nowhero  exceeds  150  m.  In  width.  The  coast  and  interior  are  both  sterile,  but  tfc^ 
cquntry  is  studded  with  very  fertile  oases.  The  capital  is  Muscat;  pop.,  60,000,  on  ifce 
Persian  giilf,  a  fortified  town,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  date-palms.  It  has  a  rer} 
good  liarbor,  which,  in  the  winter  months,  is  reckoned  the  best  refuge  in  the  Indb- 
ocean,  and  is  a  most  important  center  of  trade,  where  the  productions  of  Europe,  i  f 
Africa,  and  of  the  east  are  exchanged.     The  principal  exports  are  Arabian  coffet*  acJ 

E earls  obtained  from  the  Persian  gulf-,  but  wlieat,  dates,  raisins,  salt,  sulphur,  dru^.  a3ii 
orses  are  also  exported.  The  independence  of  Omfin  dates  from  751,  when  the  peopif 
elected  a  sorereign  of  tlieir  own.  For  900  years  the  Imaums  were  elected  for  personal 
merit,  and  afterwards  from  members  a  ruling  family.  Muscat  was  taken  b>'  Albu 
qnerque  in  1507.  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  till  1648,  when  the  Arab' 
recovered  possession  of  it.  The  Imaums  afterwards  made  extensive  conquests  in  eastvn: 
Africa,  including  Zanzibar,  Mombas,  Quiloa,  etc.  In  1798  they  acquired  possession  i)f 
the  coasts  of  Laristan  and  Mogistan,  the  islands  of  SI  Kishim  and  Ormus,  and  tbe  town 
of  Bender  Abbas  in  Persia,  paying  to  the  shah  a  rent  or  tribute  of  6,000  tomaop.  Tbe 
state  was  very  prosperous  under  the  wise  and  mild  sway  of  Said  Seld,  the  late  Imaam. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  reigned  till  his  death  In  18S6.  IIi- 
was  long  a  faithful  ally  of  England.  In  1S54  Die  Imaums  were  driven  from  the> 
Penuan  dependencies,  which  in  their  opinion  belonged  to  them  in  perpctnity  bo  long 
they  paid  the  rental.  They  recaptured  Bender  Abbas,  but  in  consequence  of  £nglt^ 
interfence,  they  were  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Persia  in  April  1856.  This  i- 
said  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  the  old  8eid,  who  died  Oct.  19,  1856.  He  appruntdL 
his  son  Majid  to  succeed  him  in  Zanzibar,  and  his  son  Thuwany  to  succeed  bim  in  Mus- 
cat. The  latter  was  murdered  by  his  son  Salim  in  1868,  who  reigned  for  a  sliort  timf. 
but  was  driven  out  by  his  uncle  Sayed  Tuky,  In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  -^f 
affairs  in  Muscat,  Persia  has  assumed  the  government  of  Bender  Ablws  and  tbe  Persi^m 
coast  territory.  Sec  Zakzibab  and  WAHABl8.~8ee  Hutory  ((fthe  Imanmt  and  Sepidg  /J 
Omdn,  by  Suhib-ihn-Bauk,  from  the  Arabk^  by  Kev.  G.  P.  Badger  (1781);  Markbam  * 
Histarp  ofFarna  (1874). 

KVS'CATEL  (Ital.  moteado,  mnsk).  the  name  given  to  many  kmda  of  sweet  and  s4rwi£: 
French  and  Italian  wines,  whether  white  or  red.  Amongst  the  finest  arc  the  whii« 
Bivesalt  and  rod  Bagnol  wines  from  RousRillon,  and  Uie  Lunel  from  the  Pj-renees.  the 
Lacrj-mffi  Christi  and  Carigliauo  of  Naples,  etc. 

MUSCATINE',  a  co.  ins.  e.  Iowa  on  the  Mississippi  river;  440  sc^.m.;  pc^.  "Pil. 
38,168— 19,192  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  varied,  and  the  soil  fertile.  There  are 
rich  deporits  of  coal,  and  quarries  of  freestone  and  limestone.  The  chtef  producticai> 
arc  corn,  wheat,  rj  e,  barley,  oats,  and  wool.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  aiv  c«r 
riages.  metal-ware,  boots  and  shoes,  and  clothing.  There  are  also  saw,  flour,  and  plan 
Ing-mills.  breweries  and  machine  shops.  The  Burlington.  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Northern, 
and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  railroads  pass  through  it.  It  is  drained  by  tbe 
Cedar  river.    Co.  seat,  Muscatine. 

KtTSCATIHE',  a  citv  of  Iowa,  U.S.,  is  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  100  m.  abovf 
Keokuk,  and  S3  s.e.  of  Iowa  city.  It  has  a  large  trade  by  the  river,  and  several  rail 
roads,  tiirce  steam-flour  mills,  planing-machines,  four  large  saw^mills,  which  annually 
produce  about  80,000,000  ft.  of  timber,  besides  shingles,  etc.  There  are  14  chorcbes, 
schools,  newspapers,  etc.   Pop.  '70,  6,718. 

mrS'CEELKALK  (Qcr.  shell-lime),  the  middle  member  of  the  triasslc.  or  new  red  san*!- 
stone  period,  the  beds  of  which  are  entirely  absent  from  the  British  strata.  Being  typi 
catty  developed  in  Germany,  the  foreign  name  has  t>een  universally  adopted  to  designate 
them.    They  consist  of  (let)  a  series  of  compact,  grayish,  regularly-bedded  limestone 
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ttora  tJian  800  ft.  tMck;  aad  (Sd)  alternations  of  limeetooe,  dolomite,  marl,  gypsum,  and 
rock-salt,  nearly  300  ft.  thick.'  The  Umestone  abounds  in  the  remains  of  mollusca.  The 
paleozoic  Konlatites  are  replaced  by  the  ceratites,  a  remarkable  link  between  them  and 
tlie  secondary  ammonitiea.  Ceratites  are  diatinguished  by  the  few  small  denticulationa 
of  the  inner  lobes  of  the  suture.  The  heads  and  atems  of  lily  encrinitca  {Mnonnu*)  ai& 
wk)  abundant  in  these  strata,  and  the  remains  of  ganoid  flsfa  have  also  been  met  with. 
KU80I.   See  Mosses. 

mraOICA'FIDJB,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order  iiumore  and  tribe  dentirostret,  of 
which  the  greater  number  receive  the  popular  name  fly-catcher  (q.v.).  The  limits  of  the 
family  are,  however,  very  variously  defined  by  different  ornithologists.  The  muscica- 
pidffi  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  they  arc  very 
widely  difTusea.    The  species  are  very  nuraeroua. 

WVtCIDMt  a  family  of  dipterous  insects,  having  a  short,  thick,  membranous  pro- 
boscis, gcniculated  at  the  base,  entirely  retractile  so  ns  to  be  concealed  within  the  mouthy 
and  terminated  by  two  large  lobes  (see  House-flt);  the  autennsc  three  jointed;  the- 
tbonix  with  a  transverse  suture.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  univortiitlly  dis- 
tributed. More  than  800  are  found  in  Britain,  among  which  are  the  well-known  house- 
fly, blow-fly,  etc.  The  larvtc  are  mtiggots  (q.v.).  Although  some  of  the  muscidie  are- 
troublesome,  none  of  them  are  so  much  so  as  species  of  some  other  allied  families, 

mSGZJi  AND  MUSCULAK  TISSUE.  Muscular  tissue  is  specially  distinguished  by  its 
contractile  power,  and  is  the  iustrument  hy  which  all  the  sensible  movements  of  the  ani- 
mal body  are  performed.  When  examined  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  Uie  fibera 
of  wliicfa  it  is  composed  ore  found  to  exist  under  two  forms,  which  can  ue  distioKuished 
from  one  another  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  very  close  and  minute  bansverae  bars  or 
stripes.  The  fibers  of  the  voluntary  muscles — or  those  whose  movements  can  be  influenced 
by  the  will— as  well  as  the  fibers  of  the  heart,  are  Griped;  while  those  of  the  inix^titary 
muscles — the  muscular  structures  over  which  we  have  no  control — as,  for  example,  the 
muscular  fibers  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  uterus,  and  the  bladder,  are  uiuilriped. 

On  examining  au  ordinary  voluntary  muscle  with  the  naked  eye  (a  muscle  from  one  of 
the  extremities  of  any  auimal,  fur  example),  we  observe  that  it  presents  a  flbrousappeor- 
ance.  and  that  the  fibers  are  arranged  with  great  regularity  in  the  direction  in  wbich  tlw 
muscle  is  to  actor  contract  (for  It  Is  by  their  ialiereut  power  of  contracting  that  muscles- 
act).  On  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  these  fibers  are  arranged  m  fasciculi,  or 
bundles  of  various  sizes,  inclosed  in  sheaths  of  areolar  tissue,  by  which  they  are  at  the 
same  lime  connected  with  and  isolated  from  those  adjoining  tiiem;  and  when  the 
smallest  fasciculus  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen 
to  consist  of  a  number  of  cylindrical  fibers  lying  in  a  parallel  direction,  aud  closely 
))ound  together.  Tliese  priauUoc  (or,  as  some  writers  term  them,  the  ultimate)  fibers 
prf4ient  two  sets  of  markings  orxfrue— viz.,  a  longitudinal  and  a  trausver»e  set.  The 
fibers,  when  separated  from  each  other,  frequently  split  longitudinally  into  Jibnltai, 
Sometimes,  however,  when  a  fiber  is  extended,  it  separates  in  uie  direction  of  the  trans- 
verse striie  into  a  series  of  disks.  £ither  cleavage  L9  equally  natural,  but  the  latter  is  the 
le;ist  common.  Hence,  observes  Mr.  Bowmau,  who  has  specially  investigated  the 
minute  structure  of  voluntary  muscle,  "it  is  as  proper  to  say  that  the  fiber  is  a  pile  of 
disks  as  that  it  is  a  bundle  of  fibrillie ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
a  mass  in  whose  structure  there  is  an  intimation  of  the  existence  of  both,  and  a  tendency 
to  cleave  in  the  two  directions.  If  there  were  ageoeral  disintegration  along  all  the  lines 
in  both  directions,  there  would  result  a  series  oi  particles,  wlUch  may  be  tenned  primi- 
Hee  partide$  or  tareous  elemlnUt,  the  union  of  which  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  flt>er. 
These  elementary  particles  are  arranged  and  united  together  in  the  two  directions,  and  the 
resulting  disks,  as  well  as  flbrillse,  are  equal  to  one  another  in  size,  and  contain  an  equal 
number  of  particles.  The  same  particles  compose  both.  To  detach  an  entire  fibrillse  ia 
U5  extract  a  particle  of  every  disk,  Rud  vice  versa."  The  fibers  are  supplied  with  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  which  lie  in  the  intervals  between  them,  and  are  attached  by  their 
extremities  through  the  medium  of  tendon  or  aponeurosis  to  the  parts  which  they  ore 
intended  to  move.  Aggregated  in  parallel  series,  of  greater  or  lesser  size,  and  associated 
with  nerves,  vessels,  tendinous  structures,etc.,they  form  the  various  muscleswhlch  are  for 
the  most  part  solid  and  elongated,  but  are  sometimes  expanded  into  a  membranous  shape. 
The  length  of  the  fibers  is  usually  alK>ut  that  of  the  muscle  in  which  they  may  occur,  and 
may  vary  from  two  feet  or  more  (in  the  sartorius  muscle)  to  less  than  two  lines  (in  the 
stapedius  muscle  in  the  middle  ear);  while  their  width  varies  from  ^  to  yVini  of 
inch,  being  largest  in  crustaceans,  flslies.  aud  reptiles,  where  their  irritability,  or  prop- 
erty of  contracting  under  the  action  of  a  stimulus,  is  most  enduring,  and  smallest  m 
biios  where  it  is  most  evanescent.  Their  average  width  in  man  is  about  of  an 
inch,  being  about  of  an  inch  ,in  the  ,male  and  of  an  inch  in  the  female.  The 
average  distance  between  the  strise,  or  the  size  of  the  sarcous  elements,  in  the  human  sub 
ject  £  an  hicli,  the  extremes  being  rjAm  r^n  of  inch,  according  to 
tlie  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  fiber.  The  form  ot  the  fibers  is  polygonal,  their 
sides  being  flattened  against  those  of  the  adjoining  fibers.  Each  flber  is  enclosed  in  a 
transparent,  very  delicate,  but  tough  and  elastic  tubular  aheath,  which  cannot  always  be 
readily  seen, but  is  diBtlactly  shown  stretching  between  the  separated  fragments  of  a  flber 
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-wUch  bu  been  broken  within  it,  for  its  toughness  will  often  resist  a  force  before  which  its 
brittle  coDtents  give  way.\  This  tabular  sheath  is  known  as  the  t&r^Atmma  or  myolamma 
— the  former  term  being  derived  from  the  Greek  words  tarx,  fieah,  and  lemma,  a  akin 
or 'husk;  and  the  latter  from  the  Greek  words  mil$,  a  muscle,  and  kmma. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  contraction  of  a  muBcle  was  iasocialed  with  a 
ciiaoge  in  the  direction  of  each  fiber  from  a  straight  line  to  a  siimous  or  zigzag  course. 
The  investigations  of  Mr.  Bowman,  have,  however,  shown  that  this  view  is  erroDeoua. 
He  has  proved  that  la  a  state  of  contraction  there  is  an  approxlmaUon  of  the  transTerae 
fltriffi,  and  a  general  shortening  with  a  simultaneous  thickening  of  the  fiber,  but  that  it  is 
never  thrown  out  of  the  straight  line,  except  when  it  has  ceased  to  contract  and  its 
extremities  are  acted  on  by  the  contraction  of  adjacent  fibers. 

Muscles  erow  by  an  increase,  not  of  the  number,  but  of  the  bulk  of  their  elementary 
'fibers;  and  Mr.  Bowman  believes  "that  the  number  of  fibers  remaios  through  life  as  tt 
was  in  the  foetus,  and  that  the  spare  or  muscular  buUd  of  the  individual  is  determined 
by  the  mold  io  which  his  body  was  originally  cast." 

The  structure  of  the  involuiUary  or  unttnped  muscles  must  now  be  considMed.  This 
form  of  muscular  tissue  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  ahape  of  flattened  banda  of  con- 
^derable  length,  but  of  a  widOi  not  exceeding  n^th  or  tiAhf^  ^  ^och.  These  bands 
Are  translucent,  and  sometimes  slightly  granular,  and  are  usually  marked  at  intervals 
by  elongated  nuclei,  which  become  much  more  apparent  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
£AUiker  has  shown  tliat  everv  on^of  these  banda  or  fibres  is  either  a  single  elongated 
cell  (a  fiber-cell)  or  is  a  fasciculus  of  such  cells.  These  flbres  have  not  usually  fixed  points 
of  attachment  like  the  striated  flbres,  but  form  continuous  lovestments  around  cavities 
■wltiiin  the  body— «uch  as  the  intestinal  canal,  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  the  blood-Tesaels, 
«tc — or  are  dispersed  through  the  Bubetance  of  tissues,  such  as  the  skin,  to  which  tliej 
impart  a  contractile  property. 

The  chemical  comjKieition  of  ordinary  (or  voluntary)  muscle  is  described  in  the  article 
Flesh.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  flbrillGe,  or  the  sarcous  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed,  consist  of  a  substance  termed  Btntohinb  (q.  v.),  which  closely 
resembles  the  fibrineor  coagulating  constituent  of  the  blood;  and  tliat  the  same  svntonine 
is  also  the  main  constituent  of  the  unstriped  muscles,  or  at  all  events  of  their  fibre-cella. 
Like  tlie  blood'flbrine,  it  exists  in  a  fluid  form  in  the  living  tissue,  and  only  coagulates 
or  aolidifles  after  death. 

Our  limited  space  prevents  even  an  allusion  to  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  aud  areolar-tissue  in  muscular  structures ;  and  we  therefore  pass  on 
to  t^e  consideration  of  the  muscles  and  their  functioos. 

Muscles  vary  extremely  in  their  form.  In  the  limbs  they  are  usually  of  considerable 
length,  sttrrouBdit^  tbe  bones  and  formiDK  an  important  protection  to  the  joints;  while 
in  the  trunk,  they  are  flattened  and  broan,  and  contribute  very  essentially  to  form  the 
waHs  of  the  cavities  which  they  Indoee.  There  is  unfortunately  no  definite  rule  Twaid- 
iog  the  nomenclature  of  muscles.  Muscles  derive  their  names  a)  from  their  situat&n — 
as  the  temporal,  pectorals,  glutteala,  etc.;  or  (2)  from  their  direction — as  ttie  rectos, 
obliquus.  etc.,  of  which  there  may  be  several  pairs— as,  for  example,  rectus  femoria, 
rectus  abdominalis,  rectus  capitis,  etc. ;  or  (8)  irom  their  uses — as  the  massctcr,  the 
various  flexoTB.  citeDsors;  or,  (4)  from  their  shape— as  the  deltoid,  trapezius,  rhomboid, 
etc.  ;  or  (5)  from  the  number  of  their  divisions — ae  the  bleeps  and  triceps;  or  (6)  from 
their  points  of  attachment— as  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  the 
sterno-thyroid,  etc.  In  the  description  of  a  muscle  we  express  its  points  of  attachment 
tnr  the  words  origin  and  inaerUon;  the  former  belnff  applied  to  the  more  fixed  point  or 
that  towards  which  the  motion  is  directed,  while  the  latter  is  applied  to  the  more  movable 
point  The  applicaUon  of  these  terms  is,  however,  in  many  cases  arbitrary,  as  many 
muscles  pull  equally  towards  both  attachments.  Muscles  opposed  in  action  are  termed 
<intagontit9,  this  antagonism  beioR  in  most  cases  required  by  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
an  active  moving  power  in  opposite  directions.  Thus,  by  one  set  of  muscles,  thejfferow. 
the  limbs  are  bent;  while  by  a  contrary  set,  the  extenm-s,  they  are  straigtitened.  One 
set.  termed  the  muscles  of  mastication,  closes  the  jaws,  while  another  set  opens  them; 
and jprobably  every  muscle  in  the  body  has  its  antagonists  in  one  or  more  other  muscles. 

Hie  ^eleton,  which  may  be  termed  the  looomotive  framework,  may  be  leputlcd  as 
a  series  of  levers,  of  which  tfaefuflcnim  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  jomt— viz..  at  one 
extremity  of  a  bone— the  resistance  (or  weight)  at  the  fiirther  end,  and  the  force  (or 
muscle)  in  the  intermediate  portion.  In  most  cases,  in  order  to  preserve  the  necessary- 
form  of  the  body,  muscles  are  applied  at  a  great  mechanical  disadvantage  as  regards  the 
exercise  of  their  power;  that  is  to  say.  a  much  larger  force  is  employed  than  would  suffice, 
if  difi'erently  applied,  to  overcome  tne  resistance.  The  two  main  sources  of  t^is  disad- 
vantage lie  in  the  obliquity  of  the  insertion,  and  consequently  of  the  action  of  most 
muscles,  and  in  the  muscles  bemg  usually  inserted  veir  near  the  fulcrum.  The  first 
of  these  disadvantages  is  in  many  cases  dnninlshed  1^  uie  enlargements  of  the  bones  at 
the  joints.  The  tendons  of  the  muscles  situated  above  tbe  joint  are  usually  inserted 
immediately  below  the  bony  enlargement,  and  thus  reach  the  bone  that  is  to  be  moved 
in  a  direction  somewhat  approaching  the  perpendicular.  It  this  enlargement  did  not 
exist,  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  Insteaa  of  causing  the  lower  bone  to  turn  upon  the 
upper  one  with  conparattvdy  little  ioss  of  power,  would  do  little  more  ttiao  cause  the 
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two  ends  of -the  btmes  to  press  ttpoB  each  other.  The  second  mechanical  disadvantage 
is  compensated  for  by  gam  io  the  extent  and  velocity  of  movement,  and  by  the  avoidance 
of  the  zreat  inconvenience  of  having  the  muacles  extended  in  straight  lices  between  the 
ends  of  jointed  continuous  levers.  Thus  the  bones  of  the  forearm  are  bent  upon  the 
hone  of  the  arm  by  the  biceps  muscle  which  arises  close  to  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  i» 
inserted  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
elbow-joint,  which  acts  as  the  fulcrum  of 
fiba  lever.  By  this  arrangement,  a  con- 
J  traction  of  a  single  inch  ia  the  muscle 
moves  the  hand,  in  the  same  time, 
through  the  extent  of  about  twelve  inches, 
but  then  the  hand  moves  through  every 
inch  with  only  about  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  power  exerted  by  the  muscle.  By  the 
junction  of  tw*  or  more  levers  in  one 
direction,  as  in  the  different  segments  of 
the  extremities,  the  extent  and  velocity  of 
their  united  actions  are  communicated  to 
the  extreme  one.  Thus  a  blow  of  the 
fist  may  be  made  to  include  the  force  of 
:all  the  muscles  engaged  in  extending  the  Fig.  8. 

^loulder,  elttow,  andwrist. 

The  great  and  characterisUc  property  of  muscular  tissue— tliat  of  shortening  itself 
in  a  particular  direction  -when  stimulated — is  called  emtraetU&y.  The  stimulus  may  be 
direct  irritation  by  mechanical  means,  or  by  galvanism,  or  by  some  chemical  substance, 
but  in  the  living  body  the  muscular  fibres  are,  in  most  cases,  made  to  contract  by  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  nerves  distributed  among  them,  which  are  consequently 
termed  motor  nerves  (see  Nekvoub  Btstem),  and  are  under  the  influence  of  the  win. 
By  an  exertion  of  volition,  we  can  contract  more  or  fewer  muscles  at  once,  and  to  any 
d^^ree,  within  certain  limits;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  ordinary  move- 
ment perfOTmed  in  which  several  musclea  are  not  called  in  play.  But  every  Toluntsir 
miucle  is  also  subject  to  other  Influences  more  powerful  in  their  mjeration  thBn  the  will. 
The  movement  of  the  features  under  the  impulses  ot  passion  and  emotion  are  more  or 
less  involuntary,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  partial  power  the  will  has  of  resuBining  them, 
mod  the  extreme  difficulty  of  imitating  them. 

Many  movements  ensue  involuntanly  when  certain  impressions,  which  need  not  neces- 
«aiily  be  attended  with  consciousness,  are  made  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  on  any 
part  of  its  interior,  either  1^  external  or  internal  causes-  Such  movemente  are  termed 
i^tfex,  and  are  noticed  in  the  article  Nbbtoijs  Sybtsu.  Our  space  precludes  us  from 
noticing  the  Individual  groups  of  muscles  in  the  human  body.  Severa^imporiant  groups 
are,  however,  noticed  under  Arm.  Ete,  Foot,  Hand,  Lba.  etc. 

MUSCLE  SHOALS,  an  expansion  of  the  Tennessee  river  in  Alabama,  about  260  m. 
trma  Its  mouth,  where  fresh-water  muscles  are  found  in  great  quantities,  and  a  fwiee  of 
Taiiids  make  tiie  river  unnavigable  for  nearly  26  miles.  During  that  distance,  the  river 
falls  100  feet.  \ 

MUSCO'GEE,  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Chaltahooche  river, 
-which  divides  it  from  Alabama,  and  on  the  s.e.  by  Upaloi  creek;  375  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '70. 
18,863,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  colored.  It  is  traversed  by  the  South-western  railroad 
■of  Georgia,  and  North  and  South  railroad  of  Georgia.  A  part  of  the  soil  is  very  feitile;  a 
part  sandy,  and  portions  of  the  county  are  covered  with  forests.  The  principal  products 
are  cotton  and  com.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  large,  priuciiraJly  of  cotton  and 
■woolen  goods.   Co.  seat,  Columbus. 

MTJSCOGEES-INDIANS.   See  Creeks. 

MUSCOVITE,  the  most  common  variety  of  mica  (q.v.);  Bynonyms— Muscovy  g^ass,. 
Inaxial  mica,  oblique  mica,  potash  mica,  common  mi<»,  terre  de  Uluaeom.  Trimetric 
crystalliziUion.  usually  in  hemihedral  forms,  with  a  monocllnicaqwct;  hexagonal  piisms; 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  base,  and  easily  separated,  forming  very  thin,  elastic  plates, 
■which  are  used  in  stoves  under  the  name  of  "  isinglass,"  and  In  Russia  in  windows, 
■whence  called  Muscovv  glass.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  aggregated  together  in  stellate, 
^omose  (plumose  mica),  or  globular  forms,  or  in  scales,  which  are  sometimes  m  masses. 
Hardness.  2  to  2.5:  sp.  gr.,  2.75  to  2.31  (Dana).  Luster,  pearly;  color,  white,  gray,  pale 
green,  violet-yellow,  brown  and  dark  olive-green,  and  the  colors  vaiy  in  axial  and  dia- 
metral directions.  In  transmission  of  light  it  ranges  from  transparent  to  translucent. 
In  general  terms  it  is  a  Plicate  of  potash  and  alumina,  containing  iron,  and  frequently 
small  quantities  of  manganese,  and  hvdrofiuonc  acid  (see  Fi.uorine,  ante\  A  ppccimen 
from  Uto.  analysed  by  Rose,  gave:  silica,  47.50;  alumina.  87.80;  peroxide  of  iron.  3.20; 
peroitde  of  manganese,  0.90;  potash.  9.60;  hydrofluoric  acid,  0.56;  it  rontainod  also  2.63 
of  water.  A  specimen  from  Abborfoss  contained:  silica,  39.45;  alumina.  9.27;  peroxide 
of  iron,  35.78:  magnesia,  3.29;  potash.  5.06;  fluorine.  0.29:  calcium,  0.82.  iron,  1  45. 
manj^ese,  2,67  =  90.50  (Svauberg).  Mica  fuses  with  some  difficulty  before  the  mouth  of 
tt&e  blow-pipe  to  a  grayi^,  blebby  mass;  easily  dissolves  m  borax  and  phosphorus  sal* 
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Fine  crystals  of  Muscovite  occur  iu  granite  at  Acworth,  Grafton,  and  Alatend,  N.  H.^ 
the  plates  being  sometimes  8  ft.  across  and  perfectly  transparent.  It  occurs  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  Chesterfield  with  allnte,  and  in  brown,  hexagonal  cirstala  at  the  Hiddletown, 
Ooan.,  feldspar  quirry.  At  Warwick.  N.  Y.,  crystals  and  plates  a  foot  and  more  in 
diameter  occur  in  a  vein  of  feldspar.  In  St.  Lawrence  co.,  8  m,  from  Potsdam,  on  the- 
road  to  Plerrepont,  it  occurs  in  plates  7  in.  across;  and  near  Saratoga  in  reddish  brown 
trj-fltals  with  cbrysoberyl;  on  the  Croton  aqueduct,  near  Yonkers,  in  rhombic  OTisma, 
with  transverse  cleavage;  in  line,  hexagonal  crystals  of  dark  brown  in  Chester  co.,renn.;. 
ill  Philadelphia  co,,  smoky  brown,  with  hexagonal  intemnl  bands;  and  at  Chestnut  hill, 
near  tlie  Wissahickon,  is  a  green  variety.  It  is  found  in  Maryland,  at  Jones's  falls,  2m. 
from  Baltimore,  and  various  other  localities,  for  which  see  Dana's  Mineralogy. 

MUSCOVY.    See  RrsaiA,  ante. 
MUSCOVY  mrCK.   see  Musk  Duck,  ante. 

mraCTILAS  f  OBGE,  Origin  of.  Until  the  year  1866  the  universally  accepted  theory 
on  this  subject  was  that  of  Liebig.  According  to  him,  non-nitrugeDous  food  is  consumed 
entirely  in  the  production  of  heat;  while  muscular  energy  Is  due  to  the  waste  of  the 
nitrogenous  muscular  tisnue,  and  therefore  of  nitrogenous  food.  Muscular  exnclse 
should,  if  this  were  the  case,  cause  very  distinct  increase  In  the  nitrogenous  excretions  of 
the  bo(ly,  as  well  as  greater  elimination  of  non-nit roge nous  substances. 

But  the  experiments  of  Fick  and  WUlicenus,  made  during  an  ascent  of  the  Faulhom. 
led  them  to  deny  altogether  the  increase  of  excretion  of  nitrogen,  and  to  come  to  tb& 
conclusion  that  the  energy  generated  in  the  muscles  is  the  result  of  the  burning  (oxida- 
tion) of  non-nitrogenous  substances  (fats  and  carbo-hydrateH),  and  not  of  the  burning  of 
tlie  albiuuinous  coustitueuts  of  muscular  tissue;  and  thejr  conclude  that  Uie  nitrogeuouft 
constituents  tA  muscles  are  roUier  to  be  regarded  ae  forming  the  machine  in  which  these 
substances  are  burned  tliaa  as  being  thenuelTes  deettroyed.  (For  a  translation  of  tlieif 
memoir,  see  Phil.  Mag.,  June,  1866,  supplementary  number). 

Dr.  Franklaod  {Philoiiophical  Magazine,  Sept.,  1866}  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food,  such  as  starch,  fat,  etc.,  are  the  chief 
sources  of  the  actual  energy,  which  becomes  partially  transformed  into  muscular  work. 
He  does  not,  however,  deny  to  the  nlbimiinous  matters  a  co-operation  in  the  prodnctioa 
of  muscular  power,  but  he  regards  their  chief  use  as  being  to  renew  tlie  muscular  tissue. 
The  muscles  are  thus  the  source  both  of  animal  heat  and  of  muscular  enei^. 

Dr.  Parkes,  in  a  long  and  careful  series  of  experiments  (see  Proeeedirufn  vf  the  Rt^faZ 
•*iocietg,  vols,  xv.,  page  Sttt;  xvi.,  page  44;  xtx.,  page  349;  and  xx.,  page  403),  examined 
the  effect  of  exercise,  both  with  a  nou-nitro^nous  and  with  a  nitnwenous  diet,  He 
found  no  marked  increase,  but  often  a  diminution,  of  the  nitrogenous  auDBtanccBexcreted 
during  exercise,  though  subsequently  a  slight  increase  took  place. 

Dr.  Pavy,  in  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  recorded  in  the  Lancet  (Feb.,  Mar., 
Nov.,  Dec.,'l87(l;  Jan.,  1877),  comes  to  a  similar  conclusion.  Hesaya:  "The  theoretical 
deductioa  to  be  drawn  from  the  investigation  which  has  been  ocmdUicted  is  that,  although 
the  elimination  of  urinary  nitrogen  is  increased  by  muscular  exercise,  yet  the  increase  Is 
nothing  nearly  sufficient  to  give  countenance  to  the  proposition  that  the  source  of  the 
power  manifested  iu  muscular  action  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  muscular  tissue." 

The  theory  of  muscular  action  which  Dr.  Parkes  proposes  is  as  follows:  During  action 
the  muscles  appropriate  nitrogen;  this  act  is  accompauied  by  chuuges  in  the  curbo- 
hvdrales,  which  lead  to  the  manifestation  of  mechanical  force;  these  changes  lead  to 
effete  products  (lactic  acid,  etc.)  in  the  muscles,  which,  as  appears  from  Ranke's  experi- 
ments, stop  tlieir  contraction.  Then  ensues  au  aetiou  of  oxygen  upon  the  nitrogenous 
framework  of  the  muscle,  and  a  removal  of  the  ej^ete  products  of  the  carbo-hydrates,  so 
that  the  muscle  becomes  again  capable  of  appropriating  nitrogen,  and  of  acting. 

_  But,  although  some  such  theory  as  this  finds  favor  with  most  physiologists,  and  agrees 
with  most  of  the  experiments  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  universally  acceptra.  ' 

Dr.  A.  Flint  of  New  York  made  obeervationa  on  Wraton,  the  American  pedestrian, 
which  seemed  to  show  that,  in  his  case  at  least,  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  very  dis- 
tinctly increased,  both  during  and  after  severe  muscular  work.  He  accordingly  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  "the  exercise  of  muscular  power  immediately  InvolTeB  the 
dcslniction  of  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  substance,  of  which  the  nitrogra  excreted 
is  u  measure."  That  is  to  say.  he  adheres  to  the  oririnal  view  of  Liebig.  His  experi- 
ments are  described  in  the  Jourtial  of  Anatomy  and  Phytiology,  vol  xi.,  page  lOB;  and 
his  views  are  developed  in  the  same  Journal,  vol.  xil,  page  91,  where  also  numerous 
references  are  given  to  other  w^orks  and  papers  on  the  sul^ect. 

All  observers  are  agreed  that  the  amount  of  carbon  excreted  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  is  very  largely  increassd  during  exercise. 

Besides  the  papers  named  above,  the  foUowingmay  be  consulted  for  a  rhumi  of  the 
subject:  LietHs,  iu  I^^an-niMmtieai  Journal  and  lYatuaeUmu^  1870;  Volt,  in  Zeittehr^ 
far  BMoffie,  IVTO;  Foster,  TkU-Boi^  <tf  PhytMogy,  page  888. 

miKKS,  in  the  classic  mythology,  divinities  originally  included  amongat  the  nympba, 
but  afterwards  regarded  as  quite  distinct  from  them.  To  thein  was  ascribed  the  power 
of  inspiring  song,  and  poets  and  musicians  were  therefore  regarded  as  th^r  pupils  and 
favorites.  They  were  first  honored  amimg  the  Thrachuu,  and  as  Pieria  around  Olympna 
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TTas  the.  original  seat  of  that  people,  it  came  to  be  considered  as  the  native  countiy  of 
the  muses,  who  were  iherefoie  called  Pierides.  In  the  earliest  period  their  number  was 
three,  though  Homer  sometimes  8p<aks  of  a  single  muse,  and  once,  at  leaftt,  alludes  to 
nine.  This  last  is  the  number  ^ven  by  Hesiod  in  his  Tluegony,  who  also  mentions  their 
names— Clio  (q.v.),  Euterpe  (q.v.),  Thaleia  (q.v.),  Melpomene  (q.v.),  Terpsichore  (q.v.), 
Erato,  Polyhymnia  (q.v,),  Urania  (q.v.),  and  Calliope  (q.v.).  Their  origin  Is  differently 
given,  hut  the  most  widely  spread  account  represented  them  as  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
Mnemosyne.  liomer  speaks  of  them  us  the  goddesses  of  song,  and  as  dwelling  on  the 
summit  of  Olympus.  They  are  also  often  represented  as  the  compauioos  of  Apollo,  and 
as  ainging  while  he  played  upon  the  lyre  at  the  banquets  of  the  immortals.  Vorious 
legends  ascribed  to  them  victories  in  musical  competitions,  )>arUcularly  over  the  sireoB 
(q.v.).  In  the  later  classic  times,  particular  provinces  were  assigned  to  them  in  connec- 
tion with  different  departments  of  literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts;  but  the  invoca- 
tions addressed  to  them  appear  to  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  modern  writers,  merely 
formal  imitations  of  the  early  poets.  Their  worship  among  the  Romans  was  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  and  never  became  truly  national  or  popular.  Among  the  places 
sacred  to  them  were  the  wells  of  Aganippe  and  Hippocreae  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  the 
Oastalian  spring  on  Mount  Parnassus. 

KVSE'UX  (Gr.  nmmion),  originally  the  name  givan  by  the  ancients  to  a  temple  of  the 
Muses,  and  afterwards  to  a  building  devoted  to  science,  learning,  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
first  museum  of  this  kind  was  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  museum  (see  Acadriiv). 
After  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  term  museum  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
apartment  in  which  any  kind  of  philosophical  apparatim  was  kept  and  used;  but  it  baa 
long  been  almost  exclusively  appropriated  to  collections  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
anuof  other  things  interesting  to  the  scholar  and  man  of  science.  In  this  sense  it  bcgau 
to  be  first  used  In  Italy,  and  probably  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Florentine  museum, 
foimded  b^  Cosmo  de  Medici,  which  soon  became  a  great  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  antiquities.  Nothine  analogous  to  the  museums  of  modem  times  existed  artongiit  the 
ancients,  the  greatest  collections  of  statues  and  paintings  which  were  made  in  Uie  nouses 
of  wealthy  liomans  having  been  intended  for  splendor  rather  than  for  the  promotion  of 
art.  The  name  soon  ceased  to  be  limited  to  coifectious  of  antiquities,  and  sculptures,  and 
paintings;  collections  illustrative  of  natural  history  and  other  sciences  now  form  a  chief 
part  of  the  treasures  of  many  of  the  greatest  museums,  and  there  are  museums  devoted 
to  particular  branches  of  science.  Of  the  museums  of  Britain,  the  British  museum  (q.v.) 
is  the  greatest;  that  of  Oxford,  founded  in  1670,  is  the  oldcHt. — The  museum  of  the 
Vatican,  in  Rome,  coutama  immense  treasures  in  sculptures  and  paintines,  and  also  in 
books  and  manuscripts. — The  museum  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  that  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  those  of  Dresden,  Vicuna,  Munich,  and  Berllo,  are  amongst  the  greatest  in  tlie 
world.  The  usefulness  of  a  museum  depends  not  merely  upon  the  amount  of  its  trensures, 
but,  perhaps,  eveu  in  a  greater  degree  upon  their  proper  arrangement;  and  whilnt  great 
collections  in  the  chief  capitjils  of  the  world  are  of  inc&lciilalHe  importAnce  to  scienre. 
its  interests  nre  also  likely  to  be  mucii  promoted  by  those  local  museums,  still  unliappily 
uot  numerous,  which  arc  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  all  that  belongs  to  particular  and 
limited  diistricts.  Museums  appropriated  to  the  illustration  of  the  imlustrial  arts — their 
raw  material,  their  machines,  and  their  products — and  of  everything  economically 
valuable,  are  of  recent  origin,  but  their  importance  is  unqueettonably  very  great.  Pre- 
eminent among  institutioui!  of  this  kind  in  Britain  nre  the  South  Kensington  museum  in 
London,  and  the  Museum  of  science  and  art  In  Edinburgh. 

MUSGRAVE,  Akthont,  b.  Antigua,  1838;  appointed  sccretarv  of  Antigua,  and 
afterwards  administrator  of  Kevis.  He  was  lieutenant  governor  of  St.  Vincent  1801-94, 
when  he  became  governor  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  remained  till  1809,  wLcu  ]ic  was 
appointed  to  the  same  position  in  British  Columbia.  He  went  out  to  Natal  as  lieutenant 
governor  in  1871,  wns  made  governor  of  South  Australia  in  1873,  and  is  now  (1881) 
goTcmor  of  Jamaica, 

MUSGRAVE,  Ge>rge  Washinoton.  d.d.,  ll.d.  ;b.  Philadelphia.  1804,  of  north-Irish 
and  German  descent,  studied  at  the  rollegc  of  New  Jersey  and  Princeton  theological 
seminary,  but  was  prfvcntcd  by  ill  bcaltli  from  taking  a  de^e;  entered  the  ministry  in 
1838;  was  pastor  of  Ihe  Third  Presbyterian  church  in  Baltimore  in  1830-53,  nod  of'^  the 
North  Tenth  Ptreet  diurch  in  PhilacM pitta  in  1862-68;  was  corresponding  secretary  ctf 
the  Presbyterian  boant  of  publication,  in  1853-53,  and  of  the  board  of  home  mipsious  in 
18>^3-61.  and  also  in  1)168-70.  He  has  been  a  director  of  Princeton  seminary  since  1887, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  colegc  of  New  Jersey  since  1859.  He  is  an  earnest  Presbyterian,  a 
rigid  Calvinist,  a  leader  in  cccleraaslical  aflurs,  and  an  able  debater. 

XTTSH'BOOX,  or  AavniC  Agnrkut,  a  genus  of  funsi,  of  the  suborder  hymenomycetet, 
having  a  hyineniuin  ol  unequal  plates  or  gills  on  the  lower  side  of  the  jdUua.  The 
species  are  very  numci'ous.  Many  of  thim  are  i)oisonous,  many  nre  edible,  and  some 
are  among  the  most  (>stei'raed  fungi.  The  spates  most  esteemed  in  Britain  is  the 
(vOMMON  McBUKOOM  {A  eampestns),  a  native  also  of  most  of  the  temperate  regions  tmth 
of  the  northern  and  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  of  which  a  very  large  and  fine 
variety  occurs  in  eastern  Australia.    It  is  found  during  summer  and  autumn  (but  chiefly 
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in  autumn)  in  pastures,  orchards,  vineyards,  etc.  Its  pQeu$  is  regularly  convex,  beotun- 
ing  almost  flat  when  old ;  fleshy,  dry,  white  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  brown ;  of  a  silky 
smoothness  on  the  upper  surface,  or  somewhat  scaly,  ^ut  never  warty;  Uiickly  set  on 
the  under  side  with  very  unequal  ^Us,  which  in  a  young  state  are  pink,  and  afterwarda 
l)ccome  dark  brown.  The  pUeus  is  attached  by  its  center  to  the  top  of  Uie  stem.  Th« 
istem  is  of  a  firm  fleshy  texture,  and  Unoardt  the  top  ia  surrounded  by  a  more  or  lew 
■distinct  white  membranous  ring,  the  remains  of  the  curtain  or  vul  {^tdu^umY  which  in 
a  young  state  extends  to  the  pileus,  and  covers  the  gills.  This  mushroom  is  gathered 
for  the  table  when  young,  being  preferred  when  the  vail  is  slill  imbroken,  and  the 
uncxpundcd  pilous  has  the  form  of  a  ball  or  button;  but  both  in  this  state,  and  after- 
wards, whilst  it  shows  no  symptoms  of  decay,  it  is  used  for  making  ketchup  (q.v.).  It 
has  a  very  pleasant  smell  and  taste,  and  the  flesh,  when  bruised,  assumes  a  reddish- 
brown  color.— Veiy  similar  to  it,  and  often  sold  instead  of  It  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
but  rejected  by  all  skillful  houskeepers  as  unfit  even  for  making  ketchup,  is  the  St. 
Oeoroe'b  Aoakic  (A.  Qeorffit),  sometimes  called  whiteeapt,  frequent  in  moist  pastures 
and  near  building  in  all  parta  of  Britain.  This  species  ia  easfly  distinguished  by  its 
larger  size — the  pileus  being  sometimes  18  in.  broad — its  coarser  appearance,  its  rather 
disagreeable  smell,  the  yellow  color  which  its  flesh  assumes  when  bruised,  and  the  lighter 
■  cwlor  of  its  gills.— Care  must  be  taken  not  to  coufound  the  common  musliroom  wiih  ihe 
white  variety  of  agarieut  phaUoideg,  a  species  not  uncommon  in  Britain,  chiefly  in  woods 
•and  oa  the  borders  of  woods,  which  is  very  poisonous.  Perhaps  it  is  tiie  possibility  of 
tbis  mistake  which  has  ted  to  the  prohibition  of  the  common  mushroom  in  Rome,  where 
many  kinds  esculent  fungi  are  brought  in  great  abundance  to  tlie  market,  and  where 
a  special  ofQcer  superintends  the  sale  of  tliem.  A.  phaU<nde$  is,  however,  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  the  white  color  of  the  gills,  the  warts  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  pileus,  and  the  powerful  smell,  which  becomes  extremely  disagree- 
able as  the  mushroom  grows  old. — Another  species  of  mushroom  much  in  use  foj  the 
table  is  the  Fairt-binq  Mubhroom  {A.  oreiida),  sometimes  called  Hcotch  bonneU — the 
Champignon  of  the  French.  It  is  conimoQ  io  pastures  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of 
Europe,  often  forming  fairy  rings  (q.v.).  It  is  much  smaller  tban  the  common  muali- 
Toom,  the  pileus  being  seldom  more  than  an  inch  broad,  the  stem  teller  inproportion.  The 
stem  is.solld,  flbrous,  and  tough,  with  no  ring;  the  pileus  smooth,  fleshy,  tough,  convex, 
with  a  more  or  less  distinct'boss  {umbo)  in  the  center,  of  a  watery-brown  color;  the  flesh 
white.  The  odor  is  strong,  but  agreeable.  This  mushroom  is  used  for  ketchup,  and  is 
also  dried  and  powdered  ^r  use  at  table  as  a  savory  addition  to  sauces  and  stews.  It  is 
constantly  brought  to  market  in  England.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  be  confounded  with 
Severn!  pc^sooous  species;  but  only  one  of  them,  A.  dealbatv*.  forms  fuiiy  rings,  and 
this  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  disagreeable  odor,  by  its  becoming  graylsh- 
lirown  in  zones  when  soaked  in  water,  by  the  mugin  of  the  pileus  being  at  first  rolled 
inwards,  and  by  its  very  fine  dingy  whitish  gills. — The  other  edible  si>ecteB  of  mu<throom 
or  agaric  are  numerous,  but  they  are  cliiefly  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  Britain,  although  some  of  them  are  common  British  plants.- The 
ORANOe-uiLKED  AoARic  {A.  delictoatts),  wliich  grows  chiefly  in  flr-woods  and  among 
junipers,  has  a  viscid  pileus,  4  in.  or  more  broad,  at  fii-st  orange,  afterwards  pale,  lh« 
gills  and  juice  orange,  the  gills  running  down  the  stem,  the  smell  and  tasic  agreeable. — 
The  MouHSBBON  (A.  prunulat)  is  common  in  woods  and  pastures,  particularly  on  siindy 
aolU.  It  has  a  pileus  about  a  to  4  in.  broad,  convex,  vellowi^h- white  when  young,  the  gills 
at  first  white,  and  afterwards  fledi-colored.  The  odor  is  agreeable.  It  is  much  esteemed 
on  the  continent  as  an  article  of  food. — The  Parasol  Aoabic  {A.  procerus)  is  found  in 

ristures,  especially  under  trees.  It  loves  sandy  soils.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  long  stem, 
to  12  in.  high,  with  a  thick  spongy  ring.  The  pileus  is  3  to  7  in.  broad,  at  first  obtusely 
oonic,  then  bell-shaped,  covered  with  brown  scales.  The  taste  and  smell  are  pleasant — 
The  White  Field  Agaric  {A.  virgineut)  Is  one  of  the  most  common  of  Bciti^  species, 
growing  in  pastures,  with  viscid  or  satiny  white  or  whitish  convex  pileus,  fully  an  inch 
Broad,  stem  nearly  3  in.  long,  and  light  chocolate-colored  distant  gtils,  which  run  down 
the  stem.  It  grows  either  singly  or  in  groups.— The  Anise  MusnnooM.  or  Sweet- 
scented  Aoaric  (A.  odorm),  grows  in  sbady  woods  and  dells  among  mosw  and  decay- 
ing leaves.  It  has  a  slightly  convex  pileus,  about  3  in.  broad,  witli  pale  gills.  The 
odor  is  like  that  of  anise. — The  Ivory  AIubhroom  {A.  eburneuK)  \s,  found  in  woods,  with 
pileus  2  to  8  in,  broad,  of  a  grayish -yellowcolor,  broad  gills,  and  a  rather  long  and  some- 
what scaly  stem.— The  Smokv  Mushroom  {A.  fumoam),  with  pileus  smoke-gray  above, 
the  gills  and  stalk  yellowish,  is  common  in  fir-woods.— All  these  are  edible,  and  more  or 
less  pleasant  and  nutritious.  Finer  than  most  of  them  is  the  Imperial  MreintooM  {A. 
cttsarius),  the  KadxrUng  of  the  Germans,  a  species  found  in  loamy  soils  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  with  orange  pileus  and  lighter  yellow  stem  and  gills;  but,  unhappily,  it  is  apt  to 
be  confounded  with  the  very  iwisonouK  amanita  (q.v.)  mtiscaria. 

The  common  mushroom  is  frequently  cultivated  both  in  the  open  garden  and  in 
houses  or  sheds.  To  grow  it  in  the  open  garden,  beds  are  prepared,  generally  of  earth 
mixed  with  boi^dung,  partly  fresh  and  partly  from  old  hotbeds,  and  are  raised  into 
lidgca  almost  as  high  as  broad.  To  grow  it  in  houses,  boxes  are  filled  with  alternate 
layers  of  half-rottcn  liorse-dung  and  of  straw,  with  a  surface  layer  of  fine  mold.  But 
of  each  of  these  methods  there  are  many  different  modifications,  none  of  which  can  here 
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%e  detailed.  In  both,  the  production  of  mushixxtms  is  sometimes  left  'o  the  chance- 
often  almost  a  certainty — of  spawn  i^yedium)  or  spores  existing  in  the  dun^  or  earth; 
sometimes,  to  increase  the  probability  of  a  apeedy  and  abundant  crop,  earth  is  introduced 
into  the  bed  or  box  from  a  pasture  known  to  be  rich  in  mushrooms,  and  mushroom 
spawn  is  also  frequently  planted,  which  is  either  collected  where  mu^rooms  grow,  or 
produced*by  artiticial  means,  often  appearing  and  being  propagated  extensively  without 
the  development  of  the  mushroom  itself.  The  almost  certain  production  of  mushroom 
spawn  in  heaps  of  slightly  fermenting  horae-dung,  straw,  uid  earth,  has  been  often 
urced  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  equivocal  generation  of  fnn^,  but  the  miduteness 
ana  multitude  of  the  spores  may  more  reasonably  be  urged  on  the  opposite  side. 

XUBJG  (Gr,  mautike,  from  numaa,  muse:  Lat.  miuiea),  a  combination  or  succession 
of  sounds  having  the  property  of  pit6h,  so  arranged  as  to  please  the  ear.  The  pleasure 
derived  from  music  arises  from  its  exciting  agreeable  sensations,  and  raising  pleasing 
mental  Images  and  emotions.  Apart  from  words,  it  expresses  passion  and  sentiment, 
■and  linked  to  words,  it  loses  its  vagueness,  and  becomes  a  beautiful  illustration  of  lan- 
guage. 

The  doctrine  of  musical  sounds  Is  based  on  the  principles  of  acoustics  (q.v.).  Sound 
is  conveyed  throd^  elastic  media  by  waves,  not  of  alternate  elevation  and  depression, 
but  of  alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction;  in  which  it  is  the  form,  the  condition  of 
the  groups  of  particles  that  progresses,  not  each  individual  particle.  .When  a  series  of 
Tibrations  recur  on  the  ear  at  precisely  equal  intervals  of  Ume,  following  each  other  so 
'Cloeely  that  each  cannot  be  separately  distinguished,  the  result  Is  a  musical  sound  or 
note.  The  sound  ceases  to  have  a  musical  character  when  each  pulsation  is  individually 
audible,  as  Is  the  case  when  there  are  fewer  than  about  sixteen  oeats  in  a  second.  The 
gravity  or  sliarpneas  of  the  sound  is  called  -its  pitch,  and  depends  on  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  a  given  time.  A  succession  or  profession  of  musical  sounds  following 
«ach  other  constitutes  melody;  the  difference  in  pitch.betwcen  any  two  of  them  is  called 
an  interval.  Where  two  or  more.musical  sounds,  whose  relative  pitch  is  properly  pro- 
portioned, are  heard  simultaneously,  the  result  is  a  chord,  and  a  succession  of  chords 
constitute  liannony. 

When  a  vibration  is  communicated  to  a  string  stretched  between  two  points,  the 
result  is  a  musical  note,  whose  pitch  is  dependent  on  tlic  length  of  the  string  and  the 
degree  of  tension  applied  to  it:  the  shorter  the  string,  and  the  greater  the  tenaon,  the 
higher  is  the  pitch.  If  the  string  be  devided  in  the  middle,  the  tension  remaining  the 
same,  the  note  produced  is  twice  as  high  in  pitch,  and  is  called  the  octave  to  the  note 
produced  by  the  whole  string.  Gveiy  vibration  of  the  one  corresponds  to  two  of  the 
other,  and  there  is  between  a  note  and  its  octave  a  far  closer  relation  than  between  any 
two  other  notes;  they  go  together  almost  as  one  sound,  and  are  considered  to  a  great 
extent  as  one  musical  sound.  In  the  diatonic  scale,  familiar  to  every  correct  ear,  there 
are  six  notes,  bearing  certain  harmonic  relaiioos  to  the  fundamental  note,  interposed 
between  it  and  its  octave;  and  as  we  ascend,  the  notes  arraoj^e  themselves  in  similar 
successions  of  sevens,  each  set  an  octave  higher,  or  double  the  pitch  of  that  which  pre- 
ceded it^  The  seven  notes  are  designated  by  the  names  of  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alaphabet,  the  same  letter  being  used  for  any  note  and  its  octave.  For  another  notation 
also  in  use,  see  Souozatiqn.  Taking  C  for  the  fundamental  note,  we  have  for  our 
«cale. 

CDEFGABCDEFGABC,  etc. 

The  scale  may  be  extended  up  or  down  indeflnitelv,  so  long  as  the  sounds  obtained 
continue  to  be  musical.  The  satisfaction  and  sense  of  completeness  which  tibe  diatonic 
scale  gives  the  ear,  arise  from  its  being  founded  on  correct  harmonic  prindples.  The 
■qunlity  called  harmony  is  produced  by  a  coincidence  of  vibrations;  notes  are  more  har- 
monious the  oftener  their  waves  coincide.  Besides  the  octave,  two  of  whose  waves 
coincide  with  one  of  the  fundamental,  there  are  other  intervals  harmonious,  though  in  a 
less  degree.  Dividing  our  string  into  three  parts  inst<^  of  two,  we  have  a  note  higher 
than  the  octave,  whicn  may  be  lowered  by  an  octave  by  making  the  string  two-thin^  of 
the  original  length,  and  produces  a  wave  of  which  three  coincide  with  two  of  the  f  un^ 
mental.  Next  to  the  octave,  this  note  stands  In  the  most  intim^e  relation  to  Uie  funda- 
mental; it  Is  called  the  dominant.  Dividing  thestrlng  by  five,  and  lowering  the  note  two 
octaves,  another  harmonic  is  got,  called  the  mediant.  In  contradistinction  from  both  these, 
the  fundamental  note  (or  any  of  its  octaves)  is  called  the  tonic  or  key-note.  C  being  taken 
aa  the  key-note,  E  is  the  mediant,  and  G  the  dominant.  These  three  notes,  when  struck 
simultaneously,  form  the  harmonic  triad,  and  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  1,  \, 
f ,  (numbers  indicating  the  number  of  vibrations,  which  are  inversely  as  Uie  length  of  the 
'  string),  or,  reducing  fractions  to  integers,  in  the  relation  of  4,  5,  6.  When  a  musical 
'  string  is  vibrating,  these  sounds  are  heard  on  close  obseiration  more  or  less  distinctly 
vibrating  along  with  it,  the  cause  being  a  spontaneous  division  of  the  string  into  aliquot 
parts,  producing  subordinate  vibrations  simultaneously  with  the  principal  vibrations. 
But  the  dominant  may  in  its  turn  be  the  tonic  from  whlcn  another  triad  of  tonic,  mediant, 
and  dominant  is  token,  forming  a  scale  of  triads  extending  indefinitely  up  and  down, 
and  it  is  from  three  such  adjacent  triads  that  the  diatonic  scale  originates.  Its  elements 
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ore  the  triad  of  the  tonic  united  with  the  triads  which  stand  in  the  most  intimate  icfa- 
Uon  to  it— viz.,  those  immediately  above  and  below  it — 

FAC,    CEG,  GBD. 

F  is  the  note  whose  dominaat  is  C  (the  tonic),  and  therefore,  in  respect  of  C,  it  is  caQed 
the  subdominsnt.  A  is  tUe  mediant  of  the  subdoiuinuol  F,  aad  therefore  called  the  svS 
mediant.  D  is  Uie  dominant  of  the  dominant,  and  is  called  the  Buper-tooic.  B.  U;? 
mediant  of  the  domioant  is  called  the  leading;  note.  We  have  seen  that  the  mo(es  <.< 
each  triad  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  4,  6,  6.  Preserving  this  prt^KXtion,  aad 
multiplying  to  avoid  fractions,  we  have 

F  A  C  E  G  B  D 
as  16,  20,  34,  80,  36,  45,  54 

We  must  multiply  F  and  A  by  3,  and  divide  D  by  3,  to  bring  them  within  the  colI^«s 
of  an  octave,  and  then  we  have 

CDEFGABC 
as  34,  27,  80,  33,  36,  40,  45,  48 

These  are  the  degrees  of  the  diatonic  scale,  which  are  indicated  by  the  white  keys  of 
the  pianoforte,  as  in  the  figure  represented  below. 

The  interval-CD  is  commonly  called  a  second;  CE,  a  third;  CF,  a  fourth;  CG,  a  fifih: 
CA.  a  sixth;  and  CB,  a  seventh;  CC  being,  as  already  seen,  an  eighth  or  octave — names 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  notes  on  the  key-board  or  in  the  diatonic  scale.  In; 
having  no  relation  to  the  proper  proportional  numbers  already  given.  The  intervals 
the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  (counting  from  the  key-note),  owing  to  the  more  Intimate  har- 
monic relation  of  the  notes  between  whicli  they  lie,  afford  more  satisfaction  to  the  (ar 
than  the  others,  or  are,  as  it  is  called,  the  most  perfectly  consonant  intervals.  Interval 
may  be  counted  from  any  note  as  well  as  the  tonic.  DF  is  called  a  third  as  well  as  CE 
although  these  intervals  are  unequal.  We  may  have,  intervals  beyond  the  octave;  Ihcv 
are,  however,  substantially  but  repetitions  of  those  below,  CD,  a  ninth,  being  also  i  ^ec 
cud,  and  so  on. 

It  is  often  desirable  in  tlie  course  of  a  musical  composition  to  change  the  ^ey-not'-. 
which  involves  the  formation  of  a  diatonic  scale  on  some  other  note  than  C,  in  wliicb 
case  we  are  said  to  modulate  from  one  key  into  another.  As  the  intervals  CD,  D£.  EP. 
etc.,  are  by  no  means  all  equal,  the  notes  which  we  have  already  got  wilt  not  do  fori 
scale  founded  on  any  other  tonic  than  C.  The  ratios  of  the  intervals  in  tbe  dialonic 
Bcale,  expressed  in  numbers  by  logarithms,  are: 

CDEFGABC 


SI      46      38      SI      46      51  38 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  in  keyed  instruments  there  must  be  a  separate  rov 
of  keys  for  each  tonic,  but  practically  this  is  found  not  to  he  necessary.  If  D  instotd  of 
G  he  taken  as  key-note,  E,  G,  and  A  are  some  approach  to  the  correct  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth,  but  F  and  C  are  greatly  too  low  in  pitch  for  a  proper  third  and  seventh.  Witb 
some  notes  taken  as  key-note,  the  correspondents  is  great^,  with  others  it  la  less.  Tbe- 
difficulty  is  overcome  by  a  system  of  compromises  calted  temperament  (q.v.).  Rou^falr 
speaking,  we  have  in  the  diatonic  scale  an  alternation  of  two  long  intervals,  a  ^r*. 

interval,  three  long  intervals,  and  a  ^ort  iotervmL 
The  long  intervals  51  and  46  are  styled  tones,  and 
short  interval  38  a  Rcmitone.  Were  the  tones  all  eqiul 
and  the  semitone  exactly  half  a  tone,  a  note  inter^>^ 
in  the  middle  of  each  tone,  dividing  the  seven  mbs- 
vals  into  twelve,  would  make  it  immaterial  wbeie  (he 
scale  began.  A  system  founded  on  this  BupnKitioii 
is  the  remedy  actually  adopted  in  most  keyed  iastn- 
ments,  and  the  inaccuracy  produced  by  tms  comprc~ 
mise  is  not  BufHcieutly  great  to  offend  the  ear.  The 
interposed  notes,  indicated  by  the  black  keys  of  the  pianoforte  (see  fig.),  complete  «lut 
is  called  the  chromatic  scale,  consisting  of  twelve  intervals  approximately  equal 

The  notes  of  music  are  rcprcsentt^  in  ordinary  notation  on  a  series  of  five  paralM 
lines,  called  the  staff.  On  these  lines,  and  in  the  tour  spaces  between  them,  marks  vt 
placed  indicating  the  notes,  which  are  counted  upwards,  beginning  with  the  lowest  liK. 
£very  line  or  space  is  called  a  degree,  th»  staff  consisting  of  nine  degrees. 

=  ^  -at 


When  more  than  nine  notes  are  required,  the  spaces  below  and  above  tbe  staff  art 
used,  and  the  scale  is  extended  by  means  of  short  added  lines,  called  leger  lines.  '(V 
pitch  of  tlie  notes  on  tbe  scale  is  determined  by  a  figure  called  a  clef  (cinrft,  a  br,**'. 
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plxced  at  the  bcgfnaiag  of  tbe  staff  on  a  particular  note,  from  which  all  the  others  are 
connted.   Tbe  defs  most  in  use  are  the  bass,  tenor,  and  treble  clefs,  represented  on  the 

notes  F,  C,  and  O  respectively  (see  Clef).  Tbe  treble  and  bass  clefs  only  are  used  in 
music  for  keyed  iustniments,  and  when  a  staff  is  required  for  each  band  tbey  are  joined 
together  by  a  brace,  the  upper  staff  for  the  right  hand,  the  lower  for  tbe  left.  The 
ascending  stnde  in  these  clefs  is  as  follows:  ^ 

CDEfGABCDEPO  AB  G 
Treble.  ..^^ 


CDEFaABCDEFOABC 

These  notes  correspond  with  the  white  keys  of  tbe  pianoforte  or  the  diatonic  scale 
-when  G  is  key-note,  no  allowance  beingmada  for  the  ulack  keys,  which,  as  we  hare 
seen,  divide  the  tones  into  semitones.  Tiioee  semitones  wbicli  do  not  occur  with  C  as 
key-note  are  represented  b^'  the  'signs  #  (sharp)  and  [j  (flat).  Tlie  sign  It,  preflxed  to  a 
note,  elevates  it  a  semitone  id  tbe  scale,  raising,  for  example,  F  to  F  sliarp.  }y  lowers  tlie 
note  by  a  semitone,  depressing  B  to  B  Oat.  When  a  note  which  has  been  elevated  by  a 
sharp,  or  depressed  by  a  flat,  is  to  be  restored  to  its  original  place,  the  chnracter  (natu- 
Tal)  18  preflxed  to 

The  names  of  the  intervals  correspond  to  the  degrees  of  the  staff,  but  it  has  been  seen 
that  intervals  of  tbe  same  name  are  not  necessarily  equal.  If  the  sign  of  a  flat  or  a  sharp 
be  preflxed  to  either  note  of  an  interval,  it  still  preserves  it^  name  of  a  third,  a  fifth,  etc. ; 
but  to  distinguish  intervals  of  the  some  degree,  tbe  qualifyiiig  epithets  of  major  and 
minor,  augm^itted  and  dimioished,  are  used. 

The  different  keys  in  music  are  best  understood  by  reverting  to  tbe  scale  of  triads,  on 
which  the  diatonic  scale  is  founded  Taking  a  scries  of  triads,  of  which  tlie  dominant 
<»f  each  is  the  key-note  of  the  next,  we  obtain  the  following  scale,  extended  both  upwards 
«nd  downwards  from  0: 


Ch^Qb^^vAhCEbOBttDF  a  C  E  O  B  DFtAQ|E<4BI>|FtAtCI|B|0| 


Kij  01  O,  SM  ihnp 


Kry  of  F,  ona  flat 


Kay  or  Pj,  two  bb 


Xaj  at  A,  ihrM  liMrpa 


Ifij  llf  It,  111  tfnifi 


KareffJ^riiilMHp* 


Each  triad  is  composed  of  the  key-note,  its  mediant,  and  dominant,  and  the  scale  of 
«ach  ^y  is  composed  of  the  triad  of  the  key-note,  with  the  triad  immediately  preceding 
snd  that  immediately  following  it.  Eacli  kfnr  is  succeeded  by  the  key  of  Its  dominant, 
and  If  we  begin  with  the  key  of  C  0n  the  middle  of  tbe  scale),  each  key  acquires  an  addi- 
tional sharp  until  we  reach  the  key  of  F)[  with  six  sharps.  These  are  the  stiarp  keys. 
If,  beginning  again  with  the  key  of  C,  we  go  back  instead  of  forwards  in  the  scale  of 
triads,  we  obtain  the  flat  keys;  each  key  has  an  additional  flat  to  that  above  it,  till  we 
■come  down  to  tbe  key  of  G/^  with  six  flatR.  This  key  in  instruments  with  temperament 
is  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  FUt,  and  on  this  account  it  is  not  generally  found  conve- 
nieat  to  extend  the  keys  beyond  six,  or  at  most  seven,  sharps  or  flats.  CJI  with  seven 
sharps  is  the  same  as  13^  with  five  flats,  and  C\f  with  seven  flats  is  the  same  as  B  with  flve 
-ahaips.  In  miuic  written  in  these  keys,  double  sharps  and  double  flats  occur,  which  are 
indicated  by  the  characters  x  and  respectively.  In  writing  music  In  any  key  with 
sharps  or  flats,  it  Is  usual,  inst^  of  prefixing  the  sharp  or  flat  to  each  note  when 
■-  miuired,  to  place  the  sharps  and  flats  belonging  to  the  key  together  after  the  clef,  on  the 
legree  to  which  they  belong,  and  such  coUectlotis  of  sharps  or  flats  are  called  the  signa* 
Aatore. 
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BmATrBM  or  TBM.  FtAT  Esn. 


F  Bb 


Eb 


J>b 


Gb 


A  sharp  or  flat  introduced  in  a  composition  which  does  not  appear  in  the  Bignature,  is 
prefixed  to  the  note,  and  called  an  accidental. 

The  diatonic  scale  and  keys  above  described  belong  to  what  is  called  the  major  mode; 
there  is  also  another  mode  in  use  called  the  minor  mode.  In  the  minor,  as  in  the  major 
mode,  the  diatonic  scale  and  the  keys  are  based  on  the  scale  of  triads.  Cach  of  the 
triada  already  considered  consists  of  two  unequal  interrals,  called  a  major  third  and 
minor  third.  Supposing  we  begin  with  the  mm  or  instead  of  the  major  third,  we  hare 
a  succession  of  chords  taking  their  minor  third  from  one  triad  and  their  major  Uiird  from 
another.  These  compound  chorda  are  called  minor  triads.  Their  proportion  Is  as  10, 
13, 15,  and  out  of  three  such  consecutive  minor  triads  the  scale  of  the  minor  mode  ia 
constructed. 

J>  F   X    C    is    G  6 
80,  90.  lao,  144, 180,  816,  270 

Multiplying  D  «id  F  hy  2,  and  dividing  B  by  3,  to  bring  the  whole  witliln  the  compav 
of  an  octave,  we  hare: 

ABGDEFQA 
laO,  135,  144,  160,  160,  103,  316,  340.  « 

The  scale  here  represented  is  what  is  known  as  the  desceading  scale  of  the  minor 
mode.  When  the  seventh  of  the  scale  ascends  to  the  eighth,  it  becomea  sharp,  as  the 
proper  leading  note  or  sharp  seventh  to  the  tonic.  This  sharp  is,  however,  alwars 
omitted  from  the  signature,  and  placed  accidentally  before  the  seventh  which  it  is  lo 
elevate.  In  order  to  avoid  the  harsh  interval  of  the  augmented  second  (from  F  to  QfH, 
it  ia  usual  in  the  asccndjpg  scale  to  make  the  sixth  sharp  also.  In  order  to  accommodate 
the  seventh;  thus  the  &cendlng  or  accidental  scale  of  the  minor  mode  has  two  notes 
altend  from  the  signature. 


JlBOBNDntS  BCALB. 


i 


DnoKMDoaa  Scalc 

^      ^      MJ  ^ 


Each  minor  scale  la  called  the  relative  minor  to  (he  major  scale  on  its  right  hand  in 
the  scale  of  triads,  with  which  it  has  the  same  signature:  thus  the  relative  minor  scale  lo 
G  major  is  that  of  A  minor. 


C  major 
A  minor 


F A  C  E  GBD 
DF ACEGB 


Each  minor  scale  is  also  called  the  tonic  minor  to  the  major  scale  on  the  same  key-note, 
from  wliich  it  differs  in  flattening  the  third  of  its  tonic,  and  in  the  descending  scale  also 
the  third  of  Its  subdomiuant  and  dominant.  The  tonic  minor  acaie  to  G  majw  is  G 
minor. 

0  ICUOB. 


C  Hnrox. 


Ab  the  descending  scale  relates  the  idgnature,  each  tonic  minor  has  three  flats  mora 
or  three  sharps  less  in  its  ugnature  than  its  tonic  major. 


T  Uajob. 
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In  this  last  example,  Ftt,  Bt;,  and  Et]  are  all  con^dered  ahaips  in  contrast  with  Ft},  Bty, 
and      of  the  minor  scale. 

Bhj/^m. — Id  musical  DotatEon  the  relative  duration  of  notes  is  indicated  thdr 
form.  Notes  may  be  open  or  close;  they  may  consist  of  a  head  only,  or  of  a  head  and 
Rtem.  Where  there  is  a  stem,  it  may  be  turned  up  or  down,  according  to  convenience. 
The  semihreve,  the  longest  note  in  ordinary  music,  is  open,  and  conslste  of  a  head 

on]y         The  minim  is  an  open  note  with  a  stem,  half  the  length  of  a  semihreve  the 

crotcliet  is  a  close  note  with  a  stem,  half  the  length  of  a  minim  f;  the  quaver  is  a  close 

note  with  a  stem  and  hook,  half  the  length  of  a  crotchet  ^;  a  quaver  ii  further  divided 

into  two  semiquarers  with  two  hooks  ^;  four  dcmi-seraiqu avers  with  three  hook'a^;  and 

eight  semi-demi-semiquavers  with  four  hooks  ^  In  slow  religious  music,  an  open  square 

note,  called  a  breve  ^  ,  sometimes  occurs.  The  semihreve  is  equivalent  in  time  to  two 
minims,  four  crotchets,  eight  quavers,  sixteen  semiquavers,  thirty-two  demi-semiquavera, 
and  sixty-four  semi-demi-semiquavers.    The  notes  formed  with  hooks  may  be  grouped 


together 


^  P  f  T  '-f  7T"f  ^  ■  In  vocal 


music  thi^  is  not  done  except  when  a  group 


is  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable.  When  a  dot  is  placed  after  a  note  ^  *  it  is  leugtheatsd  by 
one-half;  when  two  dots,  ^      it  is  lengthened  by  three-fourths. 

Every  piece  of  music  is  divided  into  portions  equal  in  time,  called  measures,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  vertical  lines  called  bars.  The  term  bar  is  often  loosely 
used  to  denote  the  measure  as  well  as  the  line.  The  exact  length  of  the  measure  is  indi- 
cated by  a  sign  at  the  be^tmlog  of  tiie  movement.   lu  common  time,  indicated  by  the 

sign  ~      -  each  measure  includes  a  semlbreve,  or  its  equivalent  made  up  in  notes  of 

lower  value:  ^  ^  otiier  measures  of  time  have  for  their 


signatures  two  figures  placed  as  a  fraction,  one  over  the  other.  The  figures  of  the 
denominator  are  either  2, 4, 8,  or  16,  which  stand  for  minims,  crotchets,  quavers,  and 
semiquavers  respectively  (i.e.,  halves,  fourths,  etc.,  of  a  semibreve);  the  numerator  indi- 
cates the  number  of  these  fractional  parts  of  a  semibreve  contained  in  each  measure. 
There  is  another  form  of  common  time  besides  that  already  noticed,  which  is  called  half- 
time,  has  a  minim  or  two  crotchets  in  the  measure,  and  is  knowy  by  the  signature  ^^^^^^ 


i,e.,  two  crotchets — 
three  minims,  crotch- 
a  measure,  tlie  piece 


When  there  are 
eta,  or  qoavera  in 
is  saU  to  be  In 


triple  time.  Its  dgmiture  being   --^^J^  or  , 


WlwB  two  or  ftmr  meMnres  of  tri{de  time  are  united  In  one  measnre,  the  morement 
Is  said  to  be  in  compound  common  Ume.   Its  usual  forms  are  indicated  by  the  signa- 

In  the  first,  there  are  Uiree  submeasuiei  of  three  crotchets; 

l_ — 


tores 


in  the  second,  two  submeasures  of  three  quavers 
Compound  triple  time  occurs  wliere  there  are 
nine  nfrtes  in  a  measure,  either  crotchets, 


I 


qasTers,  or  semiquavers,  groujjed  in  threes.  Its  signatures  art     *|.. ..  — ^ —  and  9^ 
A  varieQr  occasionally  occurs  in  simple  or  triple  time  by  the  — A..       8   '       ■  i  6  ■ 
measure  note  being  divided  into  three,  or  even  five  or  seven,  instead  of  two  parts,  which 


are  grouped  together,  sometimes  with  the  figure  8,  t&'I'jv  ■  I  ^^~^r}'\~\"i — I  jj 
S,  or  7,  pUiced  above  them.  ffj)  *        J^'  .s^l^-^^»^ 
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The  object  of  the  diviflion  of  musical  passages  into  measures  is  to  indicate  tbeir  rbydim, 
a  quality  forming  aa  essential  element  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  miisic.  Notes  of 
music,  like  words  or  syllables,  are  accented  or  uaaccented.  The  principal  accent  ianrcn 
to  the  first  note  of  a  measure.  Of  the  four  measure  notes  in  common  time,  the  Ihira  has 
also  a  subordinate  accent,  as  has  the  third  measure  note  in  triple  time.  There  are  occa- 
sions -when  a  strong  accent,  or  emphasis  as  it  is  called,  is  laid  on  the  part  of  the  measure 
which  ifi  ufiually  unaccented;  this  the  composer  indicates  by  the  Italian  terms  rtnf<wTa»<fo. 
^orzato,  abbreviated  Hnf.,  af. 

When  in  tlie  course  of  a  movement  ailence  ia  required  for  a  time,  this  is  indkated  by 
a  rest  or  rests  corresponding  to  tliat  timei  the  breve,  semibrere,  minim,  etc,  hare  eaca 
tlwir  respecUve  rests,  which  are  represented  as  follows: 


A  rest  may,  like  a  note,  be  dotted  to  indicate  the  addition  of  half  to  its  length. 

The  double  bar  --!||-  consists  of  two  strong  vertical  lines,  placed  at  the  end  of  a 

musical  composition,  and  also  at  other  parts  (not  necessarily  coincident  with  the  end  of 
a  measure)  wtiere  a  strain  or  rtietorical  division  of  a  movement  terminates.  When  dot- 
ted on  one  aide,  all  the  measures  on  the  side  with  the  dots  are  to  be  repeated  from  tbp 
beginning,  or  from  the  antecedent  double  bar. 

A  tie  18  an  arch  placed  between  two  notes  on  the  same  decree,  to  indicate  that  instead 
of  the  two  notes  written,  one  note  is  to  be  playtd  of  the  length  of  both.  "When  the  last 
DOte  of  one  measure  is  thus  connected  with  the  first  of  tiie  next  meaaim:.  the  former, 
though  naturally  Uie  unaccented  uMe,  acquires  the  emphasis— 

^  , — .  When  the  same  arch  la  drawn  over 
 1 — ' — ntwo  or  more  notes  not  in  the  sanie 


^degree,  it  is  called  a  slur,  and  merely 
HJindicatcs  that  they  are  to  be  played 


smoothly  or  fluently  {JegaUff 

When  notes  are  to  be  played  short,  distinct,  and  detached  {itaeeato),  a  dot  ia  placetl 
over  Uiem.  A  dash  implies  a  greater,  and  the  uuion  of  dot  and  slur  a  less  degree  of 
Staccato— 


i 


m 


The  pause     placed  «rer  a  note  indicates  a  delay  ia  the  time  of  the  moremeiit,  and  a 

continuance  of  the  sound  made  on  that  part  of  the  measure. 

The  various  degrees  of  softness  ana  loudness  which  occur  in  a  piece  of  marie  an 
indicated  by  the  lettery^for/<»i:e,  loud;  d  for  pta?io,  soft,  also  pp  for  pianimimo,  Tetr 
aoft;  mfioT  mesaoforU,  rather  loud,  and  ffioTforti$9im,  very  loud.  A  gradual  iocreaer 
of  loudness  is  denoted  by  the  word  erexendo,  or  the  sign  < ;  and  a  diminution  from  loud 
to  soft  by  the  word  diminuendo,  or  the  contrary  sign  > .  Many  other  expresaiona  ai* 
used  in  the  body  of  written  music,  indicating  slowness,  quickness,  and  the  charact»-  of 
execution.  The  most  important  of  them  are  explained  under  separate  articles— e«  are 
the  various  musical  graces  or  embellisbments  known  under  the  names  of  the  appoggia- 
tnra,  beat,  shake,  and  turn.  Among  ahbrevlaUona  in  frequent  use  are  a  line  drawn  over 
or  under  a  senubreve,  or  through  the  stem  of  a  minim  or  crotchet,  to  divide  It  into  qaa- 
Tet^  or  a  double  line,  to  divide  it  into  semiquavers.  Two  nunhos  may  be  otmBeded  lo 
indicate  their  repetition  as  quavers.  Thus— 


WHitm. 


Ilarmony. — Wc  have  mentioned  that  when  a  string  Is  stntck,  its  harmonics  are  moie 
or  less  distinctly  heard  along  with  it.  This  arises  from  the  string  spontaneously  dividing 
ifsclf  into  aliquot  parts — as  one-half,  one-tltlrd,  one-fourth,  one-fifth,  one-sixth,  one-sev. 
«ith,  etc.,  of  the  string.   The  numlKrs  2,  8,  4,  fi,  6,  7,  expressing  the  relative  numberof 
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vibrations  in  a  ^ven  time,  are  a  nseamre  ctf  the  pitch  of  the  note*  and  placed  proportion- 
all/  to  one  auotha*.  or  In  the  fonn  of  a  fnuitioii,  they  are  a  measure  of  the  {oterval.  The 
pnme  numbers  3,  8,  6,  and  7,  and  their  compoundfi,  coostttute  the  harmonics  of  a  niu^- 
cal  sound:  >io  division  by  a  higher  pripio  number  is  tolerable  to  the  ear  along  'with  the 
fnndamental  note,  and  no  sound  corresponding  to  such  division  is  aucUble  in  the  vibra- 
tiooB  of  s  Btring— 

1       S84567S9  10 
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The  degrees  of  the  harmonic  scale  coneUtof  intorrals  decreadng  in  a  geometrical  ratio 
from  the  octave  to  the  minor  tone,  viz.: 


1  :  3  Octave, 
a  :  8  Fifth. 
8  :  4  Fourth. 

4  :  5  Major  third. 

5  ;  6  Minor  third. 


6  :  7  grave  third. 

7  :  8  Tone  maximus. 

8  :  9  Tone  major. 

9  : 10  Tone  minor. 


Other  intervals  more  or  less  consonant  are  to  be  found  in  the  harmonic  scale,  of  which 
the  most  important  i8  4 :  7,  the  grave  seventh.  From  this  scale  is  derived  the  triad, 
vliicb  we  have  seen  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  also  the  whole  theory 
of  chords. 

The  first  five  notes  of  the  harmonic  scale  are  the  component  parts  of  tlie  major  com- 
moD  chord,  by  far  the  most  consonant  chord  that  can  be  produced  by  five  notes.  Neg- 
lecting octaves,  its  essential  notes  are  the  major  triad,  C  £  G,  or  4, 5, 6,  which,  as  already 
«een,  consists  of  a  fifth  divided  harmonically  into  major  third  and  minor  third.  The  root 
on  which  a  chord  is  fonued,  or  the  note  by  whose  division  into  aliquot  p^rts  the  notes  of 
the  chord  are  produced,  is  called  its  fundamental  bass,  and  the  fundamental  bass  of  the 
triad  C  £  Q  is  C.  The  common  chord  is  the  triad  with  the  addition  of  the-octave  of  the 
root;  its  proportions  are  4,  5,  6,  8.  Eve^  key  contains  within  Itself  two  other  triads 
besides  that  of  the  key-note — viz.,  those  oi  the  subdominant  and  dominant,  which  have 
(he  subdominant  and  dominant  of  the  key-note  respectively  for  their  fuodamcDtal  bases; 
and  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  produced  by  the  diatonic  scale  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
its  notes  belong  to  a  progression  of  chords  formed  on  a  fundamental  bass  suggested  by 
(be  ear.  This  fundamental  bass  is  here  indicated  on  tbo  lowar  staff— 


The  relative  position  of  the  notes  of  a  chord,  and  conseqiiaitly  Its  intervals,  may  be 
altered  by  raiung  one  or  more  of  them  an  octave;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  nearer  the 
intervals  approach  to  their  position  in  the  harmonic  scale,  the  purer  is  their  harmony. 
Close,  in  contradistinctloD  to  dispersed  harmony,  is  when  the  notes  of  a  chord  are  so 
near  that  no  component  note  could  be  placed  between  them.  When  the  fundamental 
ba«8  of  a  chord  ceases  to  be  its  lowest  note,  the  chord  is  said  to  be  inverted.  Thus 


and 


m 


are  inversions  of  the  common  chord,  but  not 


vhere  the  fundamental  bass  is  stlU  the  lowest  note. 

The  ndnor  triad  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  compound  dhord,  whose  ratio  is  SO,  S4,  80, 
taking  its  minor  third  from  the  triad  below,  and  its  major  third  from  the  triad  above. 
Its  fundamental  bass  Is  the  kej-note.  The  minor  mode  has,  like  the  major,  three  triads 
in  each  key — those  of  the  tonic,  subdominant,  and  dominant;  and  the  minor  common 
chord  admits  of  the  same  inversions  as  the  major,  by  making  the  third  or  fifth  the  low- 
est note. 

The  first  seven  notes  of  the  harmonic  scale  contain  the  chord  next  in  consonance  to 
the  common  chord,  the  choru  of  the  seventh  or  dominant  harmony.  Rejecting  octaves, 
it  is  the  harmonic  triad  with  the  addition  of  the  grave  seventh.  4,  5,  6,  7,  C  E  G  Bj,  or 
<1  B  D  P,  and  admits  of  three  inversions,  according  as  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  is  taken 
instead  of  the  root  as  the  lowest  note.  This  cJiord  belongs  to  the  key  of  which  its  fun- 
damental note  is  the  dominant;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ear,  it  requires  to  be  followed 
by;  a  resolution  into  Uie  common  chord  of  the  key,  or  one  of  its  inversions,  the  major 
tiiird  rising  a  semitone  to  the  key-note,  and  the  seventh  descending  one  degree — 
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The  dominant  seventh  note  is  flatter  hy  m  interval  of  63,  64,  than  the  subdominant  of 
the  key,  tbough  the  two  are  not  distinguishable  on  keyed  instruments.  The  chord  ot 
the  dominant  seventh  is  the  same  in  the  tonic  minor  as  in  the  major  mode,  but  differs  in 

its  resolution,  in  respect  that  It  descends  a  tone  instead  of  a  semitone 

The  dominant  harmony  affords  oumerous  means  of  modulating  from  one  key  to  another. 
For  example,  the  addition  of  a  dominant  seventh  to  the  common  di6rd  of  a  key,  effects 


B  modulation  into  the  key  of  the  subdominant 


Ip  modulating 


into  the  key  of  the  dominant,  the  supertonic  bears  the  dominant  harmony,  and  becomes 
dominant  of  the  new  key 


L  '^^l^girj^    For  other  modulations,  we  must  refer 


to  works  on  the  theory  of  music. 

The  following  more  complex  harmonies  are  also  in  general  use— 


i 


IS  i  T  B67  8 

1,  the  chord  of  the  added  ninth,  consisting  of  the  dominant  harmony  (its  root  generally 
omittedj  with  the  fifth  of  the  adjacent  tpad  above;  2,  8,  and  4,  the  aiflferent  forms  of  tho 
added  sixth,  or  chord  of  the  subaominant;  3  is  the  triad  of  tlie  subdominant,  with  the 
third  of  the  adjacent  triad  below,  or  rather  its  octave;  8  is  the  triad  of  the  subdominant, 
minw  mode,  with  the  third  of  the  adjacent  triad  below;  and  4,  the  same  triad  with  tho 
third  of  the  tonic  major  to  the  adjacent  triad  below;  5,  the  diminished  seventh,  a  com- 
pound of  the  characteristic  notes  (B  F)  of  the  dominant  harmony  of  the  major  mode  wilb 
Utose  (GJI  D)  of  the  relative  minor;  6,  7,  and  8,  tlie  augmented  sixths,  nU  dominant  har- 
monies, resolving  into  thfe  major  tonic;  6,  called  the  Italian  sixth  (F  A  DJj),  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  characteristic  notes  (A  Dfl)  of  the  dominant  harmony  of  the  minor  mode 
(B  Dtt  FA)  inverted,  with  the  dominant  seventh  note(F)  of  the  major  triad  (GEO)  below 
for  a  bass;  7,  the  French  sixth  (FAB  D|t),  the  same  as  the  last,  with  the  addition  of  the 
octave  to  the  fundamental  bass;  8,  the  German  aixtli  (F  A  C  Djt),  compounded  of  the 
characteristic  notes  of  the  dominant  liarmony  of  the  minor  mode  Inverted,  with  the  domi- 
nant sevenths  of  the  major  triads  below  and  above. 

All  classical  harmonies  can  be  reduced  to  the  cliords  enumerated,  varied  by  inver- 
sions, omissions,  suspensions,  and  pedal  basses.  A  pedal  bass  or  organ  point  is  a  bass 
note  Buetained  through  a  progresuon  of  chords,  to  only  the  first  and  last  of  which  it  is 
the  proper  bass.  The  pedal  bass  of  the  tonic  is  often  used  with  the  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant serenth,  i^e  added  ninth,  and  the  diminished  seventh,  and  oocasionally  with  other 
chords:  sometimes  the  pedal  harmonies  are  taken  on  the  dominant  instead  of  the  tonic» 
and  the  holding  note  sometimes  occupies  an  upper  part  instead  of  the  bass — 


m 

1  1 

-ft 
-* 

^  1 

A  musical  compoaitloa  oondsta  of  a  succession  of  notes  or  of  chords  iuMect  to  certain 
laws.  Like  discourse,  mnsic  has  its  phrases,  periods,  and  punctuation.  When  a  pioo» 
of  music  continues  in  the  same  key,  it  is  said  to  move  by  progression,  a  term  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  modulation,  where  the  key  is  changed.  Progression  in  music  of  two 
parts  is  of  three  kinds— oblique,  when  one  part  repeats  or  holds  on  the  same  note,  while 
the  other  moves  up  and  down;  direct,  where  both  parts  move  in  the  same  way;  axwl 
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contrary,  where  one  moves  up,  and  the  other  down.  Consecutire  chords  should  in  gen- 
eral be  connected,  either  as  having  some  note  in  common,  or  as  being  the  chords  of  closely 
connected  keys.  There  are  certam  chords  vhlch  require  a  ipecial  resolution — i.e.,  they 
imut  be  followed  bj  certain  other  chords;  and  there  are  certain  progreBsions  which, 
from  harshnesfl,  are  in  ordinary  cases  to  be  aToided,  more  particularly  consecutive  fifths 
and  coosecutiTe  octaves,  the  latter,  however,  being  admissible  when  used  merely  t& 
Blrengtlien  a  part.  Modulation  is  generally  efEected  by  introducing  tlie  chords  common 
to  both  keys,  and  the  secret  of  good  modulation  consists  in  the  skillful  choice  of  interme- 
diate chords.  Every  regular  piece  of  music  is  composed  in  a  particular  key,  in  whicli  it 
beg^s  and  ends,  and  which  predominates  over  all  the  other  keys  into  which  it  has  modu- 
lated. The  kbys  into  which  a  key  most  readily  modulates  are  those  most  nearly  related 
to  it— viz.,  the  dominant,  the  suhdominant,  and  the  relative  and  tonic  major  or  minor. 
We  have  seen  how  modulation  may  take  place  by  introducing  the  dominant  harmony  of 
the  new  key  or  one  of  its  inversions,  and  in  this  way  the  entire  harmonic  circle  of  th» 
keys  can  be  made,  either  by  ascending  or  descending  fifths;  but  in  order  to  effect  this 
change,  it  will  be  necessary,  on  reaching  the  key  of  C%  with  seven  sharps,  to  substitute,  by 
wliat  is  called  an  enharmonic  (q.v.)  change,  Db  with  five  flatj",  or  riee  versA,  which  on 
instruments  with  temperament  produces  no  real  change  on  the  pitch,  but  merely  on  the 
names  of  the  notes. 

The  arrangement  of  chords  which  the  ear  naturally  expects  at  the  close  of  a  strain  ]» 
called  a  cadence;  it  corresponds  in  music  to  the  penod  which  closes  a  sentence  in  dis- 
course. It  is  perfect  when  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  precedes  the  harmony  of  the- 
key-note,  and  imperfect  when  the  harmony  of  the  key-note  precedes  that  of  the  domi- 
DSDt  without  its  seventh. 

The  imperfect  cadence  is  the  most  usual  termination  of  a  musical  phrase,  or  short 
mccession  of  measures  containing  no  perfect  musical  idea.  A  portion  of  melody  formed 
of  two  regular  phrases,  and  containing  aperfect  musical  idea,  is  called  a  section,  and  its- 
regular  termination  is  the  perfect  cadence. 


Parfect. 


Imperfect. 


SCnsic  is  produced  by  the  humar  voice,  and  by  a  variety  of  artifldal  instniments.  For 
the  application  of  the  voice  to  musical  purposes,  see  SmQUiG.  Musical  instruments  are- 
classiBed  as  stringed  instruments,  wind  instruments,  and  instruments  of  percussion.  In 
some  stringed  instruments  as  the  pianoforte,  the  sounds  are  produced  by  striking  the- 
strings  by  Keys;  in  others,  as  the  harp  and  guitar,  by  drawing  Uiem  from  the  position  of 
rest.  In  a  third  class,  including  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and  double  bass,  the 
strings  are  put  into  vibration  with  a  bow.  In  wind  instniments  the  sound  is  produced 
by  the  agitation  of  an  inclosed  column  of  air;  some,  astbeflute,  clarionet,  oboe,  bassoon, 
flageolet,  instruments  of  wood,  and  the  trumpet,  horn,  comet-a-piston,  etc.,  of  metal, 
are  played  by  the  breath;  in  others,  as  the  organ,  harmonium,  and  concertina,  the  wind 
is  produced  by  other  means.  In  the  two  last-named  instruments,  the  sound  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  wind  on  free  vibrating  springs  or  reeds.  Instruments  of  percussion  are- 
such  as  the  drum,  kettle-drum,  cynoDais,  etc.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  more- 
important  musical  instruments  are  noticed  In  spedal  articles. 

Musical  compositions  are  either  for  the  voice,  with  or  without  Instnimenta]  accompa- 
niment, or  for  instruments  only.  Of  vocal  music,  the  prindpal  forms  may  be  classed 
as  church  music,  chamber  music,  dramatic  music,  and  popular  or  national  music.  The 
first  includes  plain  song,  faux  bourdon,  the  chorale,  the  anthem,  the  sacred  cantata,  the 
mass  and  requiem  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  oratorio.  Vocal  chamber 
mnstc  includes  cantatas,  madrigals,  and  their  modem  successors,  glees,  as  also  rccitAtives, 
Arias,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  choruses,  and  generally  all  forms,  accompanied  or  unac- 
companied, which  are  chiefly  intended  for  small  circles.  Dramatic  music  comprehends 
music  united  with  scenic  representation  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  the  ballet,  the  melo- 
drama, the  vaudeville,  and  the  opera,  in  which  last,  music  supplies  the  place  of  spoken 
dialogue.  Instrumental  music  may  be  composed  for  one  or  for  more  instruments.  The 
rondo,  the  concerto,  the  sonata,  and  the  fantasia  generally  belong  to  the  foi-mer  class;  to 
the  latter,  symphonies  and  overtures  for  an  orchestra,  and  instrumental  chamber  music, 
including  ducts,  trios,  quartets,  and  other  compositions  for  several  instruments,  where 
each  takes  the  lead  in  turn,  the  other  parts  being  accompaniments.  These  and  other- 
forms  of  c(nnposition  will  be  found  noticed  separately. 

Wstory  cfMvdt. — A  certain  sort  of  music  seems  to  have  existed  in  all  countries  and 
at  all  times.  Even  instrumental  music  is  of  a  very  early  date:  representations  of  musi- 
cal instruments  occur  on  the  Egyptian  obcHsks-and  tohibs.  The  music  of  the  Hebrews, 
ia  supposed  to  have  had  a  defined  rhythm  and  melody.  The  Greeks  numbered  music- 
unqig  the  sciences,  and  studied  the  mathematical  proporUons  of  sounds.   Their  music. 
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howerer,  was  but  poetry  sung,  a  sort  of  musical  tedtation  or  intoni&ff,  In  which  fhi 
melodic  part  was  a  mere  accessory.   TheBomans  borrowed  their  music  irom  the  Etnit- 

CHDS  and  Greeks,  and  hud  both  stringed  instruments  and  wind  instruments.  * 
The  music  of  modern  Europe  is  a  new  art,  with  which  nothing  analogous  seems  to 
have  existed  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  eariy  music  oi  tlie  Cliristian  church 
was  prolmbly  in  part  of  Greek,  and  in  part  of  Hebrew  origin.  The  clioraie  was  at  flrrt 
sung  in  octaves  and  unisons.  St.  Ambrose  nud  Gregory  the  great  directed  their  attenlioa 
to  its  impioTement,  and  under  them  some  sort  of  hartoiony  or  counterpoint  seems  to  have 
found  its  way  into  the  service  of  the  church.  Further  advances  were  made  by  Guido  of 
Arezzo,  to  whom  notation  by  lines  and  spaces  is  due,  but  the  ecclesiastical  music  had 
still  an  uncertain  tonality  and  au  uncertain  rhythm.  Franco  of  Cologne,  in  the  18th  c., 
first  indicated  the  duration  of  notes  by  diversity  of  form.  The  invention  of  the  organ, 
and  its  use  in  accompanying  the  chorale,  had  a  large  share  in  the  development  of  liar- 
mony.  Along  with  the  music  of  the  church,  and  independently  of  it,  a  secular  music 
'Was  making  gradual  advances,  guided  more  by  tbe  ear  than  by  science;  it  seems  to  have 
hud  a  more  decided  rhythm,  thougli  not  indicated  as  yet  by  bars.  The  airs  which  have 
become  natiooAl  in  different  countries  were  developments  of  it,  but  it  had  its  chief  seat 
in  Betgic  Gaul;  and  the  reconciliation  of  mumcal  science  with  mu»cal  art  begun  in 
Flandera  by  Josquiu  Duprfes  in  tlie  15th  c,  was  completed  In  the  17th  c.  by  Paleatrioa 
ajid  his  school  at  Rome,  and  reacted  eventually  on  the  ecclesiastical  style.  The  opera, 
wliicli  appeared  nearly  conteniporaaeously  with  the  Reformation  and  revival  of  letters, 
greatly  enlarged  tlie  domain  of  music.  Italy  advanced  in  melody,  and  Germany  in  har- 
mony. Instrumental  music  occupied  a  more  and  more  prominent  place.  Corelli's  com- 
positions exalted  the  violin.  Lulli  and  Rameau,  with  their  bdllet-like  music,  seized  the 
diararlcristics  of  French  taste,  till  the  German  GIQck  drove  them  out  of  the  field.  The 
scientific  and  majestic  fugue  reached  its  highest  perfection  under  J.  B.  Bach.  The 
changes  introduced  in  ecclesiastical  music  in  England  at  tlie  restoration  gave  birth  to  the 
■school  of  Purcell;  and  a  little  later  England  adopted  the  German  Handel,  who  was  the 
precursor  of  Ilaydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn.  The  principal  fact 
in  recent  mnsical  history  is  the  ihovemcnt  with  which  the  name  of  Wagner  is  connected, 
hiiviug  for  its  aim  tlic  production  and  perfection  of  a  true  musical  drama,  in  which, 
unlike  the  opera,  the  words  and  music  sliall  be  of  equal  importance. 

See  Pepusch's  l^vatideon  Harmony,  Calcott's  MuHcai  OTammar,  Hawkins's  and  Bar- 
ney's ffiitory  Mxuie,  Harx's  AUgemeitu  Sehule  de  Miuik,  Brown's  Mmen^  cf  Mutieai 
Saence,  and  Chambers's  Informationpr  the  People,  Nos.  96-97  (1875). 

MUSIC  {ante).  Ttie  histoid  of  music  in  the  United  States  had  its  origin  in  the  quaint 
and  primitive  psalm-singing  of  the  Puritans,  and  until  183d,  when  Italian  opera  was  first 

f ivea  in  this  country,  church  music  was  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sWles. 
t  appears  that  Ainsworth's  version  of  the  Psalms  was  brought  over  by  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
-«TB  who  landed  on  PlymouUi  rock;  and  remaned  In  use  ttu  1698,  when  the  Ba/y  PmIio- 
J9^wifc  was  generally  adopted.  This  latter  version  was  printed  in  1640  In  Cambridge.  Mass., 
-with  the  title  The  Neio  Erigland  Vernon  of  Hie  Bay  Psalm-Book,  and  was  the  first  import- 
Ant  publication  of  its  kind  in  America.  Although  it  had  been  compiled  by  an  aasocia- 
tion  of  New  England  ministers,  and  approved  by  the  churches,  it  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion, as  many  congregations  looked  upon  the  old  version  as  a  legacy  intrusted  to  them  by 
tlicir  forefathers.  Among  other  scruples  of  conscience  were,  whether  the  slngi^  of  the 
Psalms  of  David  with  a  lively  voice  was  proper  in  these  New  Testament  days.  Ttiis  and 
•[Other  quibbles  set  the  cimrches  into  a  turmod,  which  did  not  subside  untQ  the  lov.  John 
Cotton  wrote  a  tract  in  answer  to  the  objections,  which  was  sent  to  all  tlie  churchea. 
Nathaniel  D.  Gould  states  in  his  book  on  Charek  Mutie  in  America  that  "  when  this  tract 
■or  circular  was  read,  and  their  feelings  were  reconciled,  other  objections  and  queries 
arose,  namely,  whether  it  was  proper  for  one  to  sing,  and  all  the  rest  to  join  only  in ' 
.spirit,  and  saying  amen,  or  for  the  whole  congregation  to  sing.  Whether  women  as  well 
as  men,  or  men  alone,  should  sing;  whether  pagans  (Uie  unconverted),  be  permitted  to 
sing  with  us,  or  church -members  alone.  Also,  whether  It  be  lawful  to  ring  psalms  In 
meter  devised  by  man,  and  whether  it  be  lawful  to  read  the  psalm  to  be  sung,  and 
whether  proper  to  learn  new  tunes  which  were  uninspired;  for  it  appears  that  they 
bad  30  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  and  sing  the  same  few  tunes  that  they  had  imbibed 
the  idea  that  the  tunes  were  inspired,  and  that  man's  melody  was  only  a  vain  show  of 
art."  Previous  to  the  year  1690  there  were  but  eight  or  ten  psalni-tunes,  taken  mostly 
from  Ravenscroft's  collection,  and  they  were  sung  m  rotation,  without  any  regard  to  thie 
subject  of  the  preacher.  About  1712  rev.  John  Tufts  of  Newbury  published  a  book  of 
twenty-eight  tunes,  with  rules  "that  the  tunes  might  be  learned  with  tlie  greatest  ease 
and  speed  imaginable. "  When  it  was  made  known  'that  some  had  acquired  the  art  of 
learning  a  tune  by  note,  without  having  heard  it  sung,  "  all  were  amazed,  and  still  more 
astonislied  that  all  could  finish  a  tune  together."  Rev.  Thomas  Walter  of  Roxbinry, 
JVIass.,  in  1721,  edited  the  first  book  of  music  (except  the  few  tunes  attached  to  llie  Bay 
Pnalm-Book),  with  the  art  of  siu^ng  by  note,  witii  bars  to  divide  the  notes  or  measures, 
for  the  first  time.  The  rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of  Mnrblelicad  published  tbe  psalms  and  hrtnxiB 
.in  verse,  with  fifty  tunes  at  the  end  of  the  book.  His  work  contained  such  tunes  as  Slear, 
"Windsor,  etc.,  in  three  parts,  with  one  page  of  instructions,   James  I^on  of  Ptuladel- 
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phia,  Id  1761,  published  a  choice  collection  of  psalm-tunes,  hymns,  and  aothems,  in  two, 
thne,  and  four  parte,  called  Urania.  Josiah  Flagg  of  Boston,  in  1764,  published  a  col- 
iection  of  cliurch-mualc,  engraved  by  Paul  Revere,  containing  116  tunes,  generally  of 
rather  a  light  character.  In  1770,  appeared  in  Boston,  Tlta^w  England  Ptalm-iiinffer,  or 
American  VhoriUer,  amtainiitff  a  nutnder  of  psalm-tunes,  anthems,  and  canons,  eompimdby 
WiUiam  Billings,  a  native  of  Jfem  England.  This  book  opened  a  new  era  in  American 
church  music.  William  Billings  was  ttie  author  of  sU  books  of  music,  'which  were  neariy 
all  original,  and  very  popular  In  their  day.  He  was  a  zealous jnatriot,  and  the  words  to 
which  he  set  many  tunes  combined  religion  and  patriotism.  These  melodies  were  sung 
in  tlie  tent  by  the  soldiers  as  well  as  in  the  chureb,  and  did  much  toward  excitioj^  the 
spirit  of  liberty  among  the  people.  Among  those  who  succeeded  BiUings  in  compiliog 
and  composing  church-music  were  Andrew  Law,  Oliver  Holden.  Samuel  Holyoke,  Dan- 
iel Reed,  William  Little,  Timothy  Swan,  Gleorge  Lucas,  Thomas  Hastings,  Lowell  Mason,. 
QeoTge  James  Webb,  N.  Gould.  Henij  E.  Moore,  William  B.  Bradbury,  E.  Ives,  B. 
F.  Baker,  H.  W.  Oreatorex,  George  Kingsley,  L.  O.  Emerson,  Charles  Zeuner,  H.  K. 
Ollvev,  John  Zundel,  Albert  W.  Berg,  Henry  Stephen  Cutler,  William  H.  Waiter,  Heary 
Wilson,  William  A.  King,  D.  F.  Hodges,  Richard  Storra  Willis,  S.  P.  Tuckerman,  H.  K 
Johnson,  H.  C.  Tlmm,  A.  F.  Lejial,  L.  H.  Southard,  J.  H.  Wilcox,  Joseph  Hosenthal, 
John  P.  Morgan,  A.  Krdsemann,  Dudley  Buck,  and  man^  others.  Of  these,  Thoma» 
Hastings  and  Lowell  Mason  deserve  ^cial  mention  for  their  life-long  exertion  to  spread 
musical  knowledge  in  this  country.   Man^  of  the  hymns  of  Hasting  have  retained  their 

5 lace  and  popularity  in  Protestant  collections.  He  published  in  1832  A  Dism-latian  on 
fu^sal  TaMe,  which  was  widely  read,  and  did  mucli  toward  the  improvement  of  musi- 
oal  cultoTo.  Under  the  influence  of  Lowell  Mason  vocal  music  received  an  eztratHdinuy 
impulse  in  BoetoB,  and  throughout  New  England.  Eminent  teachers  were  introduced 
]nto  tluB  schools;  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music  was  established;  and  music  was  pre- 
scribed as  a  regular  branch  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  and '  suteequently 
throughout  the  entire  country.  His  published  works,  particularly  tlie  Oarmina  Sacra, 
were  very  popular,  and  are  stul  in  circulation.  Hastings  and  Mak>n  were  followed  by~ 
many  imitators  who  made  numerous  compilations  of  hymn-boolEs,  Sunday-school  melo- 
dies, glee-boolu.  etc.,  which  were  constantly  isaued,  as  they  proved  for  many  years  the 
most  profitable  kind  of  musical  publications.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  church- 
music  the  ti'ospef  Hymnt  of  P.  P.  Bliss  and  Ira  D.  Sankey  should  not  be  forgotten. 
They  were  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Moody  &  Sankey  revivals  of  1875  and  subse- 
quent years,  and  were  published  in  a  cheap  edition,  which  was  sold  by  the  million. 
Among  the  most  popular  were  ' '  Hold  the  Fort ; "  "  Almost  Persuaded ; "  "  Pull  For  The 
Shore,"'  "What  Sliall  The  Harvest  Be?"  by  P.  P.  Bliss;  the  "Ninety  and  Nine,"  by- 
Ira  D.  Sankey;  "  I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour,"  by  Robert  Lowry ;  "What  a  Friend  We 
Have  In  Jesus,"  by  Charles  C.  Converse;  and  the  "  Sweet  Bye-and-Bye,"  the  words  of 
which  were  written  by  S.  Fillmore  Bennett  and  the  music  composed  by  Joseph  P.  Web- 
ster some  years  before  the  Ootpet  Hymns  were  publMied.  These  hymns  have  been 
severely  criticised  for  catering  to  an  inferior  order  of  musical  taste;  but  th^' satisfied  the 
popular  craving  fur  pleasing  melodies,  and  were  of  tmcjuestionable  benefit  to  a  certain 
class  of  people  who  afterward  were  led  to  the  cultivation  of  liigher  styles  of  church- 
music.  There  Is  now  (1881)  a  movement  in  New  York  to  have  the  scholars  of  the  vari- 
ous Sunday-schools  who  are  musically  inclined,  meet  in  some  large  hall  in  their  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  one  or  two  evenings  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  competent 
instruction.  Tney  will  be  taught  to  read  notes  at  sight,  and  be  made  familiar  with  a. 
better  chiss  of  sacred  music.  Sigismund  Lasar  1ms  recently  compiled  a  Congregational 
hymnal,  with  seiecUons  of  the  hl^eat  class,  ^ming  at  the  improvement  of  public  taste. 

Many  societies  were  foimded  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  for  the  cuittTation  of 
oratorios  in  cities  like  Boston,  New  York,  PhTladelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Albany.  Of 
these,  the  Boston  H&ndel  and  Haydn  society  became  the  most  prominent,  and  is 
to-day  by  many  considered  the  leadiii)^  organization  of  its  kind  in  America.  Bet\vcen 
1820--40  there  were  a  number  of  oratono  societies  in  New  York,  such  as  the  New  York 
Sacred  Musical  Society;  Euterpeon,  etc.,  whicli  produced  The  Messiah;  The  Oreation; 
Mozart's  requiem-maases,  and  the  masterpieces  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  nearly  every  large  city  of  the  United  States  has  n  similar  organization;  but 
opera  has  not  made  a  permanent  home  in  any  one  place.  The  Drst  representation  of  Italian 
opera  was  given  in  New  York  in  1826,  and  the  troupe  included  Garcia,  and  his  daughter 
Malibran.  Since  then  UUmann,  Maretzek,  Strakosch,  Carl  Kosa,  Maplcson,  and  other 
managers  have  brought  over  European  artists  to  give  a  8eaw>n  of  opera  in  New  York  and 
all  the  large  cities.  Among  singers  who  have  been  heard  in  this  country  are:  M.  W. 
Balfe(1884);  John  Braham  (1840);  Jenny  Lind  (1850);  Teresa  Parodi  (1850);  Catherme 
Hayes  (1851);  Henrietta  Sontag  (1853);  Marietta  Alboni  (1853);  Grisi  and  Mario  (1854); 
Adelaide  PhiHpps  0855);  Brignoli  (1855);  Henrietta  Eben  (1856);  Carl  Formes  (1857); 
Pauline  Colson  (1858);  Anna  Bishop  (1658);  Adelina  Patti(1859);  Carlotta  Patti  (1861); 
and  Parcpa-Rosa  (1866)-  Of  operatic  singers  who  have  visited  America  In  later  years  are: 
Christine  Nilsson  (1871);  Pauline  Lucca  (1872);  Campanini  (1878);  Capoul  (1878):  lima 
de  Murska  (1878);  Tamberiick  (1878);  Maurel  (1878);  Emma  Albani  (1874);  Teresa 
Titicna  (1875);  Wachtel  (1875);  Anna  de  Belocca  (1876);  Minnie  Hauck  (1876);  Mme. 
Fappenheim  (1876);  and  £telka  Gerstcr  (1877).  Of  American  opera-singers,  CUub  Louise 
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KelloKg  and  Anoie  Louise  Gary  Imve  achieTed  considerable  reputation;  and  Emma 
Albaui  and  Minnie  Hauclc,  though  classed  by  some  as  foreign  singers,  were  bom  in  this 
country.  English  opera  was  given  in  this  country  as  early  as  1798,  when  an  EngUi^ 
troupe  performed  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  In  1818  the  .Phillips  company  came 
over,  and  in  It^  Davis  established  au  opera  compuiy  in  New  Orleans.  In  1821  Mrs. 
Holman  brou^t  a  company  to  New  York.  In  1883  came  the  Woods,  and  Dunn  and 
Hudson's  company.  The  ^guins  came  in  1888,  and  after  them  the  I^ne  and  Harrison 
troupe.  Madam  Bishop,  and  the  Richings  opera-troupe.  Since  then  many  other  com- 
panies have  been  formed;  but  none  have  done  more  for  the  artistic  success  of  KDgHt>h 
opera  than  Clara  Louise  Kellogg.  Among  the  numerous  pianists  who  have  performed 
in  America  are:  Sigismond  TiSibcrK  (1856);  Anton  Rubinstein  (1873);  Hans  von  Bulow 
<1875)/  Annette  EssipoCf  (1874);  and Itafael  Josefly  (1879).  It  would  be  difflcalt  to  quote 
the  number  of  excellent  Am^can  pianists:  Louu  Hoieau  Gottschalk,  who  was  bom  in 
New  Orleans  in  1^,  and  plaved  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Chopin,  was  very  much 
admired;  and  S.  B.  Mills  is  ranked  as  an  excellent  artist.  There  have  also  been  a  ^at 
number  of  violinists  who  have  played  in  America — Henry  Vieuxtemps  (1843);  Ole  Bull 
<1844);  Camillo  Sivori(1848);  Camilla  Ureo  (1852);  Hemrich  Wieniawski  (1873);  Rfmenj-i 
<1878);  August  Wilhelmj  (187^.  Carl  Bergmann,  Theodore  Thomas,  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
roscb,  Harvey  B.  Dodwortli,  and  P.  S.  Qilmore  have  won  distinction  as  musical  con- 
•ductors.  Theodore  Thomas  established  symphony  concerts  in  New  York,  and  finally 
organized  his  orchestra  which  has  made  him  famous  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The 
New  York,  philharmonic  society,  under  his  leadership,  introduces  the  liigliest  class  of 
music.  Among  composers  who  have  made  a  reputation  are:  Karl  AnscTitttz.  Geoige 
Bristow,  F.  L.  Ritter.  Dudley  Buck,  8.  P.  Warren,  U.  C.  Hill,  Henij-  C.  Watson,  A. 
Bagioli,  J.  Eichberg,  Joseph  MosentUal,  Nathan  Kichnrdson,  Carlo  Bassini,  Richard 
Hoffmann,  8.  B.  Mills,  G.  W.  Morgan,  Albert  W.  Berg,  H.  H.  Wollenhaupt,  and  many 
others.  Although  America  has  not  produced  a  single  genius  like  Beethoven,  Chopin,  or 
Verdi,  there  is  one  line  of  composition  that  has  been  cultivated  with  great  success,  dis- 
proving the  statement  that  we  arc  indebted  to  the  forefgn  clement  of  our  ixqiulatioD  for 
the  music  we  possess,  for  the  songs  that  have  become  the  most  popttlar  ana  are  endeared 
to  the  hearts  of  our  people  were  composed  by  Americans.  Stephen  C.  Foster  acquired 
the  secret  of  translating  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  sympathies  of  every-day  life  into 
melody.  The  best-known  of  his  songs  is  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  in  which  he  hoped  to 
rival  "Home,  Bweet  Home,"  that  has  become  the  home-song  of  the  world,  and 
was  written  by  an  American  author — John  Howard  Payne.  Foster  composc-d  many  songs 
■which  attained  great  popularity,  siich  as  "  Mi' Old  Kentucky  Home;"  "  Alassas  in  de 
Cold.  Cold  Ground;"  "Old  Dog  Trav;"  "Willie,  We  Have  Missed  You;"  "Ellen 
Bayne;"  "Oh,  SusaDoa;"  and  "Uncle  Ned."  All  bis  songs  had  great  pathos  and 
freshness;  but  "Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming"  was  uis  most  artistic  composi- 
tion. L.  O.  Emerson  composed  "  We  Are  Coming,  Father  Abraham;"  "Out  In  The 
Cold."  Among  his  popular  sacred  songs  are:  "Stiind  Up  Fop  Jeeus;"  "Jesus  Loves 
Me;"  and  his  tunes  to  "Rock  of  Ages,  and  "Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Gi-eat  Jehovah,"  are 
favorites.  George  F.  Root  is  the  author  of  the  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom;"  "  Tramp. 
Tram^  Tramp;'*^  "Hazel  Dell;"  and  "There's  Music  In  The  Air."  Harrison  Millard 
composed  "  Viva  I'America,"  and  "  Flag  of  the  Free."  He  Is  also  the  auUioT  of  many 
l)nHiids,  such  as  "Waiting;"  "Under  the  Daisies;"  "When  the  Tide  Comes  InC 
ami  "I>on't  he  Sorrowful,  Darling."  Henry  C.  Work  composed  the  war  songs  "March- 
ing through  Geor^a;"  "  Kingdom  Coming;"  "Wake,  Nicodcmus;"  "Grafted  into  the 
Army;"  "Babylon  is  Fallen;  and  "  Song  of  a  Thousand  Years."  He  also  wrote  "  Come 
Home,  Father,  a  temperance  song,  and  "  My  Grandfather's  Clock,"  which,  although  of 
inferior  merit,  have  become  very  popular.  H.  P.  Dauks  has  composed  a  lai:ge  number 
of  songs,  of  which  "Silver  Threads  among  the  Gold  "is  the  best  known.  Septimus 
Winner,  whose  nom  deplume  is  Alice  Hawthorne,  wrote  "What  is  Home  without  a 
Mother?"  "Listen  to  the  Mockhig-Bird;"  "I've  Sailed  the  Seas  Over;  or  the  Song  of 
Enoch  Arden."  and  many  others.  J.  R  Thmnas  wrote  "The  Cottw  by  the  Sea" 
"Happy  be  thy  Dreams;"  "  Some  One  to  Love;"  and  "'Tis  but  a  little  Faded  Flower." 
Mathias  Keller,  composer  of  the  "American  Hymn,"  wrote  "Mother,  Oh  Sing  me  lo 
Rest.'  and  "  Thine  Image,"  which  were  very  popular  in  their  day. 

Theodore  Thomas,  in  a  recent  magazine  article  on  the  "Musical  Possibilities  of 
America,"  slates:  "  The  Americans  are  certainly  a  music-loving  people.  At  present  the 
musical  standard  of  the  American  public,  taken  as  a  whole,  must  he  proDOunced  a  low 
one,  though  we  rightly  claim  for  this  country  a  high  rank  in  cnlUration.  The  greater 
part  of  the  church-music  is  a  sort  of  patch-work— a  little  mece  from  this  composer,  and 
another  piece  from  that— put  together  byftn  amateur.  This  low  standard  of  church- 
music  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  competent  organists,  for  we  have  many  of  ability;  hut 
rather  to  the  foct  that  they  are  hampered  in  their  attempts  to  introduce  better  music. 
Receut  years  liave  also  given  us  composiTS  of  undoubted  merit.  It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  we  make  the  best  pianos.  Our  organs  are  good,  and  our  brass  and  reed  instru- 
uieuts  are  of  a  superior  quality.  But  the  roost  noteworthy  fact  of  ail  is  that  we  are  mak- 
ing the  best  violins.  Some  of  the  first  living  violinists  claim  that  the  violins  made  by 
George  GemQnder  are  wortl^  to  rank  with  those  of  the  famous  Italian  makers,  needing 
only  age  to  prove  thehr  great  ezcelleace.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  in  this  country  the 
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posabilities  of  a  great  musical  future.  We  hare  the  musical  taste  of  the  people  for 
muac,  their  strong  desire  to  have  the  best,  and  their  readiness  to  recognize  what  is  hest 
trben  it  is  presented  to  them.  We  have  exceptionnl  natural  resources  for  the  making  of 
musical  instruments.  Kature  has  done  her  part  of  the  woA  generously;  it  remains  for 
US  to  do  ours." 

MUSICAL  BOX,  a  case  containing  mechanism  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
music  can  be  produced  automatically.  Machines  for  making  mechanical  music  have 
been  known  since  the  invention  of  clocks;  but  real  musical  Ixixes  were  not  iatroduced 
till  after  1750.  They  have  been  greatly  improved  since  then,  and  some  of  our  modem 
'  muaical-ljoxes  can  play  over  100  tunes.  Tlie  mechanism  is  similar  to  that  of  the  liarrel- 
oigsn.  The  piincipal  parts  are  the  comb,  the  cylinder,  and  the  regulator.  Bells, 
drums,  and  castaneU  are  frequently  added  to  produce  musical  efFccts,  and  in  such  cases 
tbe  boxes  are  sometimes  termed  mandolins,  expreasives,  c|uatuont,  organocleidcs,  picco- 
los, etc.  When  they  liave  a  combination  of  reeds  and  pipes  they  are  known  as  nutes, 
celestial  voices,  and  harmoniphonea.  Large  quantities  are  exported  annually  of  the 
musical  clocks  made  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the  musical  boxes  of  Prague,  and  &UDte 
Susanne  in  Fruice.  The  best  musical  Iwxee,  liowever,  are  manufactured  at  Ofmeva, 
Switzerland. 

ICnsiC  BECOBDZB.  Many  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  invented  for  writing  down 
music  ia  a  legible  form  by  the  very  act  of  playing  it  on  a  keyed  instrument,  such  as  the 
liiaaoforte  or  orvan.  Bef^nniog  with  1747.  various  attempts  had  beeu  made  practically 
to  effect  this  object,  when,  in  1863.  Mr.  Fenby  invented  and  patented  his  ^nograph 
(quite  distinct  from  Bell's  phonograph,  q.T.),  in  which  he  brought  in  the  aid  of  electro- 
magnetism.  His  chief  aim,  as  an  improvement  on  previous  apparatus,  was  to  devise  a 
melhod  of  denoting  tlie  length  of  the  notes,  as  well  as  their  pitch  and  the  interval  between 
them.  On  pressing  down  any  key  of  the  inatrument,  a  stud  on  the  under  side  touches  a 
spring;  tbe  spring  sets  io  action  a  small  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  which  cause?  a 
tracer  to  pass  against  a  strip  of  paper  moving  onward  at  a  uniform  rate  bj;  means  of  a 
cylinder  and  clockwork.  The  paper  is  chemically  prepared,  so  as  to  receive  a  brown 
atain  whenever  tlie  tracer  passes  along  its  surface.  The  lengUi  of  each  note  is  expressed 
by  horizontal  dashes  of  greater  or  less  length,  made  by  tbe  tracer;  and  the  aiiangement 
is  such  as  to  denote  the  lines  of  the  stave  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  note.  By  sub- 
sidiary atljustments  the  apparatus  is  made  to  express  accidental  sharps  and  flats,  changes 
of  time,  etc. 

The  abbS  Moigno's  phanautegraph,  introduced  to  the  British  association  in  1860,  is  a 
contrivance— not  for  noting  down  sounds  in  any  kind  of  musical  notation — but  for  caus- 
ing a  vibrating  surface  to  tell  its  number  and  character  of  vibrations.  A  kind  of 
siueroidal  drum  is  covered  at  one  end  with  a  diaphragm  or  stretched  membrane;  a  sheet 
of  paper  is  carried  along  this  drum-bead  by  means  of  clockwork;  and  a  system  of  sn^all 
levers  moves  a  pen.  A  tuning-fork,  an  organ-pipe,  or  the  voice  sounded  in  proximity 
to  the  drum,  tlte  ttody  of  air  within  which  acts  as  a  re-enforcement  of  the  sound ;  the 
membrane  vibrates  in  a  manner  which  can  be  felt  by  the  pen,  although  not  seen  by  the 
€ye;  and  the  pen  makes  zigzag  markings  on  the  paper.  When  the  sound  is  produced  by 
a  tuning-fork  or  an  orgaQ-pipe,'the  zigihg  lines  are  so  regular  that  they  serve  to  count 
the  number  of  vibrations  bclon^ng  to  each  particular  note.  When  the  sound  is  that  of 
s  singing  voice,  the  markings  Iwoome  very  peculiar,  e^>ocially  in  words  containing  the 
gutturals  r,  g,  etc.   For  tbe  more  recent  FHONoaBApH.  see  under  that  head. 

JtVBK,  or  MtrsK  Deer.  Moaehus  moteJtatus,  a  .,rum!nant  quadruped,  the  type  of  the 
family  moadtida.   This  tami\y  differs  from  eervida  (deer)  in  the  want  of  horns,  and  in  the 
long  canines  of  the  males,  projecting  beyond  the  lips.    The  musk  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
«levated  mountainous  regions  and  table-lands  of  central  A.sia.    The  habits  of  tbe  musk 
are  verjr  similar  to  those  of  the  chamois.    Its  favorite  haunts  are  the  tops  of  pine-covered 
mountains,  but  its  summer  ran^  extends  far  above  the  region  of  pine.-i.   Its  habits  arc 
nocturnal  and  solitary,  and  it  is  extremely  timid.   It  is  much  pursued  by  hunters  on 
account  of  its  odoriferous  secretion,  which  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  the  8th  c. 
and  ts  much  valued  as  a  pcsfume.   This  secmtion,  mmk,  is  produced  in  a  glandular 
pouch  situated  in  the  hinder  pari  of  the  abdomen  of  the  males;  and  its  natural  use  seem.'* 
to  be  that  of  increasing  sexual  attractiveness.   Tlie  musk-bag  is  formed  by  an  infolding 
of  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  belly,  within  which  a  number  of  membranes  are  containprfi 
and  between  these  membranes  are  glimds  by  which  the  musk  is  secreted.    When  newly 
taken  from  the  animal,  musk  is  soft  and  almost  resembles  an  ointment;  it  is  reddish- 
brown,  and  has  an  excessively  powerful  odor.    Very  little  of  it  reaches  Europe  unndul- 
terated. — Musk  is  usuallv  imported  either  in  tbe  form  of  grainrmuak,  that  is,  tbe  musk 
^  which  has  been  collected  chiefly  from  stones  ui>on  which  it  has  been  deposited  by  tbe 
animal,  in  which  state  it  is  a  coarse  powder  of  a  dark-lntjwn  color;  or  in  the  pod,  (hat  is, 
in  the  musk-sack,  which  is  cut  altogether  from  the  animal ,  and  dried  witli  the  musk  inside. 
Of  both  kinds  tbe  annual  importations  are  al>out  15,000  ounces  per  annum,  chiefly  from 
China  and  India.    Small  quantities  are  used  in  medicine,  but  the  greater  portion  is 
employed  by  the  perfumers.    It  is  imported  in  small  boxes  or  catties,  often  covered 
with  bright-colored  silk,  and  each  containing  25  pods.   The  kinds  generally  known  in 
trade  are  the  Tonquin  or  Ohinese,  which  is  worth  two  guineas  an  on.  in  the  pod,  or  £8 
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10$.  per  oz.  in  grain;  and  tbe  Carbardioe,  Kabardine,  or  Siberian,  which  is  always 
imported  in  pod,  and  ^  very  inferior,  being  only  worlli  about  15s.  an  ounce. 

The  flmb  of  the  musk  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  has  a  very  strong  flavor.  The  seasoa 
ol  mig^tion  from  the  highest  aiid  raldeat  to  more  temporate  regions,  is  tliat  at  whicb  tli9 
musk  is  clitefly  pursued. — No  other  animal  of  the  family  nuneAtda  yields  the  perfume 
called  musk,  or  has  more  than  a  rudimentary  musk-bag.  The  other  species  of  tnoiduda 
belong  to  the  genus  traguivs,  and  receive  the  popular  name  ehttrotain.  They  have  a  very 
elongated  muzzle;  and  the  acceesory  hoofs  assume  the  form  of  appressed  conical  clam 
Ttiey  inhabit  tlie  thick  woody  copses  or  jungles  of  tlie  IndiuD  islands,  and  are  the  smallest 
of  ruminant  quadrupeds.  Some  of  them  are  not  larger  than  a  baxe.  Their  tusks  are  not 
so  long  as  those  of  we  musk.  One  of  them,  the  napu  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  has  ikb 
smallest  blood  corpuscles  of  any  known  animal. 

MUSKALLONGE,  or  MusKAiiLUxoB,  the  esox  eator  of  the  ewcidcE  or  pike  family.  It 
inliabits  the  North  American  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  Its  Icngtli  is  sometimes 
SO  inches,  often  weigtiing  60  pounds.  They  are  caught,  eitlior  with  liook  or  net,  ranging 
from  a  few  pounds  up  to  ttiis  exces^ve  weigltt.    See  VixB,  ante. 

JRTSK  DUCK,  Ganina  moeehitia,  a  species  of  duck,  of  the  non-oceanic  section  of  anaUdct 
(see  I>0Ck);  of  a  genus  characterized  by  an  elevatM  tubercle  at  the  I>ase  of  Uie  bill,  tbe 
edges  of  the  mandibles  sinuated,  the  face'  and  lores  covered  with  a  haic  tuberculated  skin, 
the  wings  furnished  witli  a  knob  or  s^ur  at  the  bend.  The  musk  duck,  or  MDSco^T 
Dock — so  called,  however,  through  mistake,  and  receiving  its  name  musk  duck  more 
appropriately  from  its  musky  smell — is  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  It  is 
very  plentiful  in  Guiana,  in  that  part  of  the  year  when  winter  reigns  in  the  fiortli.  It  is 
a  larger  bird  than  the  common  duck,  in  its  wild  state  almost  blade,  with  glosses  of  blue 
and  green,  and  white  wing-coverts,  but  varies  considerably  in  domestication.  It  is  oflSD 
to  be  seen  in  poultry  yards  in  Britain,  but  is  rather  curious  than  profitable.  It  hybridlzea 
readily  with  the  common  duck,  but  tbe  hybrid  is  sterile. — The  musk  duck  of  Australia  1» 
a  very  different  species,  belonging  to  the  genus  baiura. 

MUSKE  GON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Michigan,  along  tbe  shores  of  lake  Michigan;  500  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  26,686—17,891  of  American  birtli.  It  is  mostly  rolling  and^  fertile  piiile. 
watered  by  the  Muskegon  and  White  rivers,  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams.  Tbe 
principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  and  oats,  which  are  ^rown  in  nearly  equal  quanti- 
ties. It  contains  a  large  number  of  saw-mills,  besides  carriage  shops,  metal-ware  manu- 
factories, machine  shops,  sash  and  blind  manufactories,  tanneries,  and  currien'  shops. 
Tt  is  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan,  and  the  Michigan  Lake  Shore  nul- 
roods.   Co.  seat,  Muricegon. 

MUSKE'GK)N,  a  city  in  Musk^n  co.,  Iffich.,  on  the  Muskegon  river,  near  lake 
Michigan;  pop.  70,  8,605.  It  is  on  the  line  of  Uie  Lake  Shore,  the  Grand  River  Valley, 
and  the  Muslc^on  and  Big  Baplds  railroads,  and  has  daily  steam  communication  with 
Chica^.  The  preparation  and  shipment  of  lumber  is  the  principal  business.  The  trans- 
portation of  the  lumber  employs  a  large  number  of  vessels,  and  much  is  sent  by  rail. 
The  logs  float  down  tbe  Muskegon  river  into  luke  Muskegon,  which  has  an  area  of  some 
10  sq.  miles.  More  than  800,0(K>.000  ft.  of  lumber  are  annually  shipoed,  and  there  are 
between  30  and  saw-mills.  There  arc  also  saw  manufactories,  foundries,  and  sash  and 
blind  factories. 

mrSKET,  or  MusQDET  (Fr.  moiusquet;  from  mouehet,  a  sparrow-hawk;  in  tbe  same 
way  tbat  otlier  sbooling-iraplemeits  were  named  f<Ueon,  faic<mH,  etc.),  the  fire-arm  for 
infantry  soldiers,  which  suoicedcd  the  clumsy  arquehusc,  and  in  1861  gave  way  before 
the  Enfield  rifle,  whicb,  in  Its  turn,  was  converted  into  Snidcr's  patent  breech-loading 
rifle,  now  known  as  the  Snider-Enfleld;  tbe  latter  arm,  so  far  as  the  regular  infantry  is 
concerned,  has  been  replaced  by  the  Martini-Henry  breech-loader,  biit  the  navy,  cavalry, 
nnd  auxiliary  force*  still  retain  tbe  Snider.  Tbe  first  muskets  were  matchlocks;  after 
wliicb  came  wheel-locks,  asnapbans  or  snap-hance  and  flint  muskets;  and  lastly,  percus- 
Hion  muskets,  which  were  a  vast  improvement,  both  for  accuracy  and  lightness,  on  all 
which  bad  gone  before.  Compared,  however,  to  either  the  Bnfleld  or  Martini-Henry 
rifle,  tbe  musket  familiarly  known  as  Brown  Bess  (possibly  a  corruption  of  Cler.  b&ehte,  a 
hollow  tube  or  gun)  was  a  heavy,  ugly,  and  incflcctive  weapon,  'nie  following  is  a  tnble 
of  the  ranges  atttdned,  on  an  average,  Ity  the  musket,  too  Enfield,  and  the  Martini- 
Henry: 

Huaket. 
Tds. 

Accurate  fire  100 

Effective  against  detached.parties  150 

Effective  against  troops  in  column   300 

JCIT8XET00V,  an  ot)solete  weapon,  was  a  short  musket  <rf  very  wide  bore,  canylag  » 
ball  of  6  oz.,  and  sometimes  bell-mouthed  like  a  blunderbuss. 

mrSK'ETET,  ScHOoul  OF.  When  the  introduction  of  the  Minife  rifle  in  the  Prencb 
service,  and  the  subsequent  arming  of  the  British  trooj»  with  the  still  more  deUc»t© 
Enfield  rifle  in  1851,  brought  the  accuracy  of  a  soldier's  flrc  to  be  an  important  coneid- 
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erotioD  in  estimating  liia  value  (^icli  with  the  old  musket  was  not  the  case,  as  it  was. 
prorerliial  that  the  bullet  never  hit  the  point  aimed  at,  however  carefully),  the  Endisb 
^vcriimcot  at  ouce  mvi  the  necessity  of  providing  instruction  in  the  manipulation  o?  the 
riile.  Accordingly,  instructors  of  musketry  y/em  attaclted  -to  the  troops,  one  to  each- 
rc^meat;  and  a  school  was  established  at  Uythe  in  1854,  under  the  late  gen.  (then  col.). 
H»j',  where  lessoua  on  the  tfaeonr  of  the  arm,  and  practice  in  its  actual  employment,, 
were  the  sole  occupation  of  the  day.  Officers  and  promising  men  were  sent  there  as 
fast  as  the  accommodation  permitted;  and  after  a  course  of  a  few  weeks  were  able  to 
rctom  to  their  corps,  and  became  instructors  to  their  comrades,  so  that  the  shooting  of 
llie  vbole  army  soon  roee  in  a  Burprising  degree.  Whereas,  before  tlie  establishment 
or  this  school,  the  English  stood  low  in  the  Bcate  of  shooting,  the  competitions  held  dur< 
iu;  T&xnt  years  at  Wimbledon  have  demonstrated  that  no  nation  con  now  excel  them' 
81  marksmen.  The  formation  of  the  volunteer  corps,  in  1859,  led  to  a  greatly  increased 
(ItiDainl  for  musketry  fnstrucUon,  which  tlie  goventaient  met  by  forming  a  second 
school  of  mu^trjr  at  Fleetwood  (now  abandoned),  where  the  troops  and  Tohinteen  of 
Bcotland,  Ireland,  and  the  northern  English  counties  found  the  necesBSry  teaching. 
The  Uythc  school  is  superintended  by  a  commandant  and  inspector-general  of  musketry 
instruction,  with  subordimite  Instructors.  The  inspector-general  ia  responaii:^  also  for 
the  iustruction  throughout  the  regiments  all  over  ttte  wond,  and  to  hun  the  mnsketiT' 
reiunis  from  each  regiment  are  sent  annually. 

HUSKING'UM,  a  co.  in  s.e.  central  Ohio;  drained  by  the  Licking  and  Muskingum 
rivers  and  several  creeks;  intersected  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati, and. St.  Louis,  and  the  Muskingum  Valley  railroads;  atwut  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '60, 
40,7SO— 46,682  of  American  birth.  Tlie  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  sou  fertile;  there 
are  tonsta  of  valuable  woodltfnd;  wheat,  Indian  com,  hay,  and  dury  products  are  the 
Btaplcs;  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  are  found.  The  Ohio  canal  passes  through  the  county: 
and  there  are  numerous  factories  of  bricks,  caixloges,  saddles  and  harness,  woolen  and 
cotton  gooos,  etc.   Co.  seat,  Zanesvllle. 

HL'SEINO'CH  RIVER,  flovlBg  8.e.  through  Ohio,  and  emptying  into  the  Ohio 
river;  formed  by  the  junction  of  tbe  Tuscarawas  and  Walhondlng  rivers.  The  entire 
length  from  Coshocton  to  Marietta  is  115  m..  and  the  stream  passes  through  Muskingum, 
Uorgan,  and  Washington  counties,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as  Dresden.  The  river  fur^ 
nishes  wat^-power  for  many  factories  at  ZuneavUle  and  Marietta  and  elsewhere. 

MUSEOEA,  an  electoral  district  in  Ontario.  Canada;  6,900  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  6,B19. 
Capital,  Bracebrldge. 

MUEK  OX,  Bos  mcKliatttt,  or  Ovibot  motebatva,  an  animal  of  tiie  family  hovida, 
regarded  as  a  connecting-Hnb  between  oxen  and  sheep.  It  inhabits  the  most  northern  - 
jmrts  of  America,  enduring  the  winter  even  of  Melville  island  and  Banks*  land;  but,  ( 
like  many  other  animals,  it  is  partially  migratory,  some  individuals  of  herds  seeking 
more  Fouthem  regions  and  better  pastures  on  the  approach  of  winter,  while  some  remain 
in  the  farthest  north.  It  is  not  found  in  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  or  Siberia.  The  musk 
ox  Is  scarce^  eaual  in  size  to  the  fmallest  of  Highland  cattle,  iHit  appears  Iai;n^  from 
the  profusion  oi  long  matted  woolen  hair  with  which  it  la  covered,  and  whi3i  hangs 
almost  to  the  ground.  '  Tbcheml-ia  covered  with  long  btUr  as  well  as  the  body,  the  face 
alone  having  short  hair.  Beneath  the  long  hair  there  is  a  thick  coat  of  ezquisitely  fine 
"Wool.  Tlie  head  is  large  and  broad;  the  forehead  convex;  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle 
hairy.  The  boms  are  veiy  broad  at  the  base,  and  in  the  male  meet  on  tbe  forehead; 
they  do  not  rise  but  bend  down  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  curve  outwards  and 
upwards  towards  the  tip,  which  inpers  to  a  sharp  point.  They  are  about  2  ft.  long 
meaaored  along  the  curvature;  and  about  2  ft.  in  giilb  at  the  base;  a  pair  of  them  some* 
times  weighing  60  poimds.  The  limbs  are  sliort,  the  legs  have  short  hair.  Tlie  tail  is 
very  diort,  and  is  covered  with  long  hair,  bo  that  it  is  andistlnculshable  to  the  sight. 
The  general  color  is  brown.  Tlic  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  has  shorter  hair  on 
the  cliest  and  throat,  and  smaller  horns.  The  frog  of  the  hoof  is  short  and  parUally 
covered  with  Iiair;  the  foot-marks  are  very  ^milar  to  those  of  the  reindeer. 

The  mnsk  ox  feeds  on  grass,  twigs,  Hchens,  etc.  It  is  fleet  and  active,  very  sure- 
footed on  rocky  ground,  and  ascends  or  descends  vcrv  steeps  hills  with  great  case.  It  is 
gregarious;  the  herds  generally  number  30  or  40.  The  powerful  horns  are  excellent 
weapons  of  defense  against  wolves  and  bears,  which  are  often  not  only  repelled  but 
killed.  When  musk  oxen  are  assailed  by  firearms,  however,  tliey  generally  huddle 
more  and  mora  closely  together,  and  do  not  even  seek  safety  by  flight,  ao  long  as  the 
assailants  are  unseen.  The  flesh  ts  much  prized  by  tbe  Esquimaux,  but  retains  much  of 
the  strong  musky  odor  which  characterizes  the  living  animal.  The  horns  are  used  for 
various  purposes;  particularly  the  wide  base  for  vessels.  The  fine  wool  has  been  spun 
and  woven  into  a  fabric  softer  than  silk.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  domesticate 
the  musk  ox;  which,  however,  seems  worthy  of  it,  and  suitable  for  all  cold  regions. 

MUAjL  FLAST,  Mcbk  Root,  Musk  Tree,  Musk  Wood.  Different  parts  of  a  number 
f^f  plants  smell  more  or  less  strongly  of  musk.  Among  these  are  the  common  little 
musk  planWsee  MniiTLua),  the  musk-tree  of  Van  Diemen's  land  (see  AstbkX  and  the  musk 
ochro  (see  msncua).— The  musk  tree  of  Jamidca  {jnoach^lum  ttoartai)  bdon^  to  the 
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natural  order  mdtaeea.  tt  emits  from  all  parts  a  smell  of  music — All  parts  (tf  guam 
ffrand^foUa,  another  tree  of  the  same  order,  a  naUve  of  tlie  Weet  Indies,  sometimes  called 
musk  wood,  also  smells  stronfflr  of  musk,  but  particularly  the  bark,  which  la  used  in 
-perfumerf. — The  drug  called  nuftfc  Root  or  Baicbvl  is  brouffht  from  the  east,  a&d  it 
'ue  root  of  a  placft  supposed  to  be  of  the  natural  order  umbSl^mxg;  but  the  plant  is 
unknown,  nor  is  it  certain  whether  its  native  country  ii  Persia,  or  some  more  remcpte 
region  of  central  Asia.    It  has  a  pure  musky  odor,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  musk. 

XUBK  BAT,  or  Dbbkait  (m/ffoU  or  ffolemm),  a  genua  of  insectivorous  quadrupeds  of 
tilie  shrew  (q.T.)  ftmilx  (amatfiB),  differing  fpxn  the  true  shrews  (aorex)  in  hudqg  two 
xery  small  teeth  Between  Uie  two  la^  Incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  upper  Incisois 
flattened  and  triangular.  Behind  these  incisors  are  six  or  seren  small  teeth  (latotal 
incisors  or  false  canine  teeth)  and  four  jagged  molars.  The  muzzle  is  elongated  into  a 
small  flexible  proboscis,  which  Is  coDBtaatly  in  motion.  The  eyes  are  very  small;  Ukto 
are'no  external  ears;  the  fur  is  long,  strugbt,  and  divergent;  the  tail  long,  acaly,  aod 
flattened  at  the  ^des.  All  ttie  feet  liave  five  toes,  fully  webbed;  and  the  animals  are 
entirely  aquatic,  inhabiting  l^es  and  rivers,  and  making  holes  in  the  banks  with  tlis 
entrance  uom  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  Onlv  two  species  are  known,  odb  {M. 
«r  O.  ftfreaaica)  about  8  in.  long,  with  t^l  as  long  as  the  txKly,  a  native  of  the  strenmsof 
the  Pyrenees;  another  larger  species  (if.  or  O.  moaehata),  very  plentiful  in  the  Volga 
and  outer  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  s.  of  Russia,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  common  hedge- 
hog, with  tall  about  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  body.  The  Russian  desman  la 
bltKkish  above,  whitish  beneath;  it  has  lon^  silky  hnir,  with  a  softer  felt  lieneath,  and 
its  fur  is  held  in  some  esteem.  Dcsmiin  skins,  however,  are  chiefly  valued  on  account 
of  the  musky  odor  which  tltey  long  exhale,  and  which  is  derived  from  a  fatty  secrctioa 
produced  by  small  follicles  under  the  tall  of  ttie  animal.  The  desman  feeds  on  leeches, 
aquatio  larvs,  etc.,  searching  for  tliem  in  the  mud  by  means  of  Its  flexible  proboscis.  It 
seldom,  if  ever,  Toluntarily  leaves  tlte  water,  except  in  the  Inteiiw  of  its  bumnrs, 
which  are  sometimes  30  ft  long. 

1IT8K  BAT,  8orex  murintu,  an  Indian  species  of  shrew  (q.T.),  in  size  about  equnl  to 
the  common  brown  rat,  in  f  onn  and  color  much  resembling  tlie  common  shrew  of  Britnin, 
but  remarkable  for  the  piowerful  musky  odor  of  a  secretion  wliich  proceeds  from  gliirtilB 
on  its  belly  and  flanks.  This  odor  adheres  most  pcrtieaciously  to  any  objeA  with  wlifch 
the  animal  may  come  in  contact,  and  provisions  are  often  utterly  spoilt  bvit.  Even 
wine  and  beer  are  said  to  lie  spoiled  by  it,  in  spite  of  the  glass  and  cork  of  the  bottle, 
ailtfaougli  the  proliability  is  much  greater  tliat  it  adheres  to  Uie  outside  of  the  Imttle,  ami 
that  the  liquid  is  spoUod  as  it  is  poured  out  One  of  the  Indian  names  of  this  animal  is 
aondeli 

ItntK.  KAT.  Bee  MusqtrASB. 

nrSLnr,  a  cotton  fabric  of  oriental  ori^n,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Mosul,  in  Menpotamia,  where  this  uaterial  was  at  one  time  very  largely  maun- 
facturcd.  At  present  no  such  trade  exis'j  there;  and  for  muslins,  of  Uie  common  Idixls 
at  least,  the  Indian  market  depends  upon  the  manufactures  of  England  and  France.  Bui 
no  European  manufacturer  has  ever  been  able  to  rival  the  wonuurfuUy  flne  muslins  of 
Dacca.  Tliia  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  flneness  of  the  yam,  altnough  that  too  \9 
very  great,  but  from  the  marvelous  fineness  conjoined  with  a  most  delicate  softness  to 
the  touch  The  flucuess  of  the  yarn  is  so  great  that  until  lately  no  machinety  oould  pro- 
duce anything  like  It;  a  piece  of  Dacca  muslin,  stiown  in  the  international  exhibition 
(1663),  was  31  ft.  in  length  by  8  ft.  in  width,  and  contained  in  a  square  inch  104  vaip 
threads  and  100  weft  threads,  yet  the  entire  piece  weighed  only  8^  ounces.  A  French 
manufacturer.  H.  Thivel  Hichon  of  Tavare,  has  made  a  muslin  of  English  yam  spun  by 
the  Messrs.  Houtdsworth  of  Manchester,  which  surpassed  the  finest  Dacca  in  the  exces- 
sive thinness  of  the  yarn,  but  it  wauted  its  delicate  softness.  Muslin  is  much  less  com- 
pact in  ita  texture  than  calico,  indeed  it  more  nearly  resembles  gauxe  in  appearance;  but 
It  Is  woven  plain,  without  any  twisting  of  the  weft  threads  with  those  of  the  warp.  Tlie 
manufacture  of  muslins  In  Great  Brittun  and  France  is  very  extensive,  especially  printed 
muslins,  in  which  the  patterns  are  produced  tty  the  same  processes  as  In  calioo-priating. 
Bee  Weatibo.  * 

XVBWD,  a  Persian  throne  of  state. 

XVBOTHA'aZDX,    Bee  PLAIfTAIN-EATBB. 

HUSTRATT,  Jaxbs  Shbridak,  ph.d.,  1621-71;  b.  Ireland;  when  a  bpy  nude  a 
tour  on  the  continent,  and  studied  chemistiy  with  prof.  Graham  of  Glasgow.  In  183S 
he  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  take  chwge  of  the  chemical  depart- 
ment of  a  large  Manchester  maniifnctor}'.  After  an  unsuccessful  business  experiment  in 
America,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  entirelv  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  whicfi  be  pur 
sued  under  Liebig,  at  Giessen.  1843-45.  There  lie  published  an  edition  of  Pbittncr'R 
Treatuie  on  the  Bfovpipe.  and  took  the  degree  of  ph.d.,  with  a  thesis  tracing  the  n»ciii- 
blance  Iwtweeo  tlie  carbonates  nnd  sulpliites.  In  1847  he  pnidueed  a  number  of  new 
subetanrcs  from  the  sutpho-cyanidei  of  ethyl  and  methyl.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  IStil  he  established  and  Ijecame  superintendent  of  a  college  of  chemtstrjr  t  Liverpool. 
Trom  1854  to  1860  he  waa  engiiged  on  a  dictimmry  of  chemistry,  which  was  also  pnb- 
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Iblied  in  this  country  and  tranBlnted  into  French  and  Gkrman.   His  OuUinst  qf  Qtutntiteh 
Ute  Analifaufar  Studmtt  has  had  a  considerable  clrculatioo, 

KVB'QITASH,  MuBK-itAT,  or  Oin>A.TBA,  2^r  riietimu,,p,  rodent  onadruped,  a  native 
of  ^iorth  America,  It  is  the  onl^  known  species  of  the  genus  to  which  it  buongs  which 
is  characterized  b;^  dentition  similar  to  that  of  the  voles;  in  some  other  characters  more 
Bearly  agreeing  with  the  beaver.  The  musquash  is  In  shape  nearly  ^ilar  to  the  browa 
rat:  the  head  and  body  are  about  lb  In.  in  length,  the  tail  10  indbet.  'The  whole  body  b 
covered  with  a  short  downy  dark-brown  fur,  Intermixed  with  longer  and  coaraer  hairs. 
Jt  is  common  in  almost  all  parts  of  North  America,  from  lal.  80  to  lat.  69°,  exoept  in 
tlie  southern  aliurial  districts.  It  is  a  very  aquatic  animal,  seldom  wandering  from  the 
rirers,  lakes,  or  marshes  in  which  it  makes  its  abode.  The  fur  is  in  demand,  and  foi'ms 
sn  'article  of  commerce — skins  in  large  number  being  still  exported  from  Amertea  to 
Brhsin  and  other  European  countries.  The  musquasH  burrows  in  the  bonka  of  streams 
and  ponds;  the  entrances  of  Its  burrows  being  always  underwater,  no  that  it  must  dive 
to  reach  them.  In  marshes  the  musquash  buUds  a  kind  of  but,  collecting  coarse  grasses 
and  mad,  and  raising  the  fabric  from  2  to  4  ft.  above  the  water.  The  flesh  of  the  muB> 
quadi,  at  tlioee  seasons  when  it  is  fat,  is  in  some  reqoeat  among  the  Axoerloan  Indians, 
aod  Is  said  to  be  not  unpalatable. 

1IU80EL,  MpUlut,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchlate  mollaaka,  the  type  of  the  family  fflw^ 
aSa,  which,  however,  is  much  more  re8trict«d  than  tlie  LinDsean  genus  mytiius.  The 
miftiU^  belong  to  the  division  of  lameUibrane/iiata,  called  by  Lamarck  dimyai-ia,  having 
two  adductor  muscles — muscles  employed  in  closing  the  valves  of  tlie  sliell.  The  mantle 
has  a  distinct  anal  orifice;  the  foot  is  sm«li;  and  there  is  a  large  bynut  (q.v.),  which  is 
divided  into  fibers  to  its  base.  The  valves  of  the  sliell  arvt  equiU;  the  hinge  is  destitute 
of  teeth.  Some,  but  few,  of  the  species  are  fouud  in  fresh  water,  gee  I>beisseka. 
Some  (lithodtmu$)  burrow  in  stone.  How  tliey  do  it  is  utterly  unknown,  but  (hey  do 
burrow  even  in  the  hardest  stone ;  and  some  small  tropical  species  excavate  for  tiiemaelvea 
boles  in  the  shells  of  great  limpets.  The  liihodomi  are  sometimes  called  date-^lelb-. 
Siitne  of  them  are  verr  beautiful,  which  is  the  case  also  with  the  true  mus-sels,  after  the 
epidermis  is  removed.  Even  the  Common  Mcssbl  aduUa)  then  exhibits  beautiful 
Veins  of  blue.  This  species  la  very  abuudnnt  on  the  British  coasts,  and  is  much  used  as 
bait  by  .flsliermeo.  It  is  gregarious,  and  is  found  in  vast  beds,  closely  crowded,  adherine 
lis  the  byssus  to  rocks,  etc  These  beds  are  usually  uncovered  at  low  water.  The  shell 
is  oblong;  at  tts  greatest  uze  about  8  in.  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  brcHid.  Mussels, 
when  young,  move  about  by  means  of  the  foot,  with  which  they  lay  hold  of  objects  anit 
drag  tlicmsclvcs  nlong,  until  thev  find  some  suitable  spot  to  anchor  themselves  bv  a 
byseus.  If  detached,  they  soon  find  another  anchorage.  In  an  aquarium  tliey  readily 
attach  their  byssus-tlirentls  even  to  tlie  smooth  glass,  and  the  threads  may  be  broken 
more  cosily  tban  separated  from  the  glass.  An  ingenious  and  important  appliottion  of 
the  Bticngth  of  tliese  threads  has  1>een  made  by  tlie  French,  to  render  Cherbourg  break- 
water more  secure  by  binding  the  loose  stones  together,  for  which  purpose  it  -viris  planted 
with  tons  of  mussels.  The  common  mussel  la  much  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  i» 
goncrjJly  found  quite  wholesome;  yet  it  sometimes  proves  poisonous,  particularly  tn 
spring  and  summer,  citlicr  causing  blotches,  swellings,  and  an  eruption,  accompanied 
with  asthma,  or  a  kind  of  pRralysis,  and  even  sometimes  produdng  delirium  and  death. 
For  the  Frbsh-watek  Miissel,  sec  that  article. 

XUVflELBiniQE,  a  small  sea-port  and  royal  and  parliamentary  huigh  of  Bcotlnnd,  In 
the  count;^  of  EdinbuT^h,  is  situated  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  £ak.  6  m.  e.  of  Edinburgh.  Oa 
tlie  West  side  of  the  Esk  is  the  fishing  village  of  Fiaherrow.  Tanning,  leather-dressing, 
aod  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  nets,  and  sclt  are  carried  on.  The  harbor  at  fislierrow 
is  frequented  by  coasting  craft,  and  bywmall  vessels  from  Holland  and  the  Baltic.  Tim- 
ber, oil-cake,  bark,  seeds,  and  hidcs'are  imported;  coal  is  the  chief  export.  On  the 
"Jinks,"  a  famous  golfing  ground,  the  Edinburgh  races  take  place  annually.  Musselburgh 
unites  with  Leith  and  Portobello  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  Fop.  '71,  7.517. 
.  HVMET,  Ix>ms  C^ABTiRs  Alvrhd  db,  one  of  the  foremost  of  recent  French  poets, 
was  b.  at  Paris  Nov.  11,  1810.  He  studied  in  succession  medicine,  law,  finance,  and 
punting;  but  finally,  under  the  influence  of  the  romantic  school  (q.v.),  devoted  himself 
to  poctiy.  The  first  work  thht  attracted  notice  was  Le$  Contes  d^Evpagne  et  d'llaiie  (1880>, 
which  by  theirelegant  but  audacious  sensuousness  gave  deep  offense.  Le  Specfmle  daiu  un 
FanUuU  (1883)  is  a  strange  medley  of  contrasts.  Le*  NuUs  (1840)  admittedly  show  his 
lyrical  power  at  its  host.  Many  of  the  Comidies  et  Proverbt  were  popular  on  the  stage ; 
and  Hoaset  wrote  several  prose  romances.  In  18S3  he  was  admitted  to  the  French 
■oademy.  He  died  at  Paris  Hay  S,  1807.  The  exqui^te  beauty,  tenderness,  and  power 
of  nrach  of  Mussel's  work  is  continually  marred  by  the  morbid  pesrimlsm  of  a  man  pre- 
maturely old.  di8illu^oned,^aM/  on  this  very  ground  MusSet  is  often  rinded  as  the 
representative  poet  of  the  modern  Parisian 

M1JB8EY,  Reuben  Dimoitd,  an  American  surgeon;  b.  N".  H.,  1780;  d,  Boston,  ' 
1886:  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1808;  Philadelphia"  ISOfl;  practiced  medicine  and  sur- 
gery at  Salem  1809-14;  professor  of  practice  of  medicine  at  Dartmouth  1814-19.  and  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  from  the  latter  date  to        w)ie&  l^e  removed  to  Cio^n^t^^|[ 
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became  professor  of  sur^ry  In  the  Cinctnnati  college  of 'medldne  and  auroery,  oceum- 

Ing  the  cliair  till  1862,  wlien  he  whs  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Mum!  tne^' 
cal  college,  where  he  rcmulDed  till  1860,  when  he  removed  to  B«}8toD.  He  was  a  bold 
and  successful  op^tor,  and!  was  fhe  tirst  to  llgate  both  common  carotid  arteries,  an 
operation  which  wJis  successful  in  ita  results. 

XUBSULICAS',  Modeman,  a  Mohammedan  (from  Arab.  SaXaineC),  equivalent  to  Moslem, 
of  which  word  it  is,  properly  speaking,  the  plural;  used  in  Persian  fashion  for  llio 
singular.  We  need  hardly  tuld  uiut  this  Arabic  plural  termination  of  "an"  has  uotLitiif 
whateTcr  to  do  with  our  word  man*  and  that  a  {urther  English  plural  in  mm  is  both 
barbarous  ^nd  absurd. 

KUBTAie.  SeeHoHflE. 

KV8TABD.  Sinnpu,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eruefffm,  baring  ydlow 
flowers,  and  linear  or  oblong  pods,  which  terminate  in  a  sword-shaped  and  compressed 
or  4-comered  beak,  and  contain  one  row  of  seeds.  The  seeds  are  globular,  and  their  coty- 
ledons (q.T.)  conduplicate. — The  meet  Important  species  is  Black  Mt^sTARO  {S.  niffnr), 
an  annual,  which  grows  wild  in  fields  and  by  waysides  In  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  soutbem  parts  of  Britaib.  Its  pods  are  bluntly  4- 
angled,  smooth,  erect,  and  lie  close  to  the  stem,  their  valves  1-nerved;  the  leaTCB  are 
smooth,  the  lower  leaves  lynue.  the  upper  leave  linear-lanceolate.  The  seeds  are  bnrwn- 
Uh  black.— Whitb  Husiabd  {S.  alba),  also  a  native  of  most  mrts  of  Europe,  and  m  the 
southern  ports  of  Britain,  is  an  annual,  bavina  divergent  pods  covered  with  stiff  hairs, 
the  valves  S-nerved,  the  seeds  yellow!^  the  leaves  piucatifld. — Both  these  species  ar« 
cultivated  in  I^kuid  and  elsewhere,  for  their  seeds,  w^hich  are  ground  into  powder  mi 
mixed  with  water,  to  make  the  well-known  condiment  called  mvgUird.  The  powder  of 
the  seeds  is  also  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  rubefacient.  The  use  of  mustard  as  a  con- 
diment is  often  found  favorable  to  digestion.  Mustard  seeds  depend  for  their  pungeucv 
on  a  principle  which,  when  water  is  added  to  black  mustard,  forms  volatile  oil  of  tmtidtim 
(See  next  article.)  There  is  also  in  the  seeds  a  bland  fixed  oil,  oU  of  mustard,  which  is 
obtained  &om  them  bjr  expression,  and  constitutes  about  28  per  cent  of  their  weight.  The 
cake  which  remains  after  the  oil  is  expressed  Is  too  scild  to  be  freely  used  for  f^ing  cattle. 
It  is  black  mustard  which  is  chiefly  cuUivmted,  Its  seeds  being  more  pungent  and  power- 
ful than  that  of  white  mustifrd;  but  there  is  more  difflcuUy  m  removing  the  skin  of  lis 
seed  than  that  of  white  mustard,  which  is  therefore  often  preferred,  but  more  in  England 
than  on  the  conUnent  of  Europe.  Hiistard  requires  a  very  rich  soil.  It  is  cultivated  on 
the  alluvial  lands  of  the  level  eastern  counties  of  England.  Wisbeach,  In  Cambridge- 
shire, is  the  great  mustard  market  of  England. — White  mustard  is  often  sown  In  gardras 
and  forced  in  bot-houses,  to  be  used  in  the  seed-leaf  as  a  small  salad,  having  a  pleiu^nt 

gungency.  It  is  also  sometimes  sown  for  feeding  sheep,  when  turnip  or  rape  has  failed, 
eing  of  very  rapid  growth,  alibough  inferior  in  quantity  of  crop.— Wild  Mustadd^ 
or  Chahlock  {8.  arvenm),  which  is  distinguished  by  turgid  and  knotty  pods  with  many 
angles  and  longer  than  the  two-edged  bea£,  is  a  most  troublesome  &nnual  weed  in  corn- 
fields in  Britain,  often  making  tiiem  yellow  with  its  fiowers  in  tlie  beginning  df  summer. 
Its  seeds  are  said  to  have  yielded  the  original  Durham  mvtiard.  and  are  stiligathered  for 
mixing  with  those  of  the  cultivated  species.  The  hlaod  oil  of  the  set  tis  Is  useti  for  lamps. 
— PsKnr  MnsTARD  {8.  PMneiuia)  Is  an  annual,  verv  extensively  cultivated  in  Chhia,  its 
leaves  being  used  as  greens.  It  u  quite  hardy  In  the  climate  of  Britain. — Ikdlut  Mn- 
TARD  {S.  ramosa)  is  extensively  cultivated  in  India  for  its  setds,  which  are  used  as  aeon- 
dimcnt;  as  are  those  of  S.  dicfiot<ma  and  8.  glnuca,  also  cultivated  in  India,  Tlie  oil  of 
the  seeds  is  much  used  throughout  India  for  lamps. — HillMustard is  adiffcrent  genus, 
&t/nws(q.v.) — The  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture  Is  supposed  to  be  mhadora  Peracu,  a 
small  tree  of  the  natural  order  lalcadoraeca,  a  small  order  allied  to  myi-nnaeeai.  It 
abounds  in  mauy  parts  of  the  east.  The  seed  has  no  aromotic  pungency,  and  U  oscd 
like  mustard.   The  fruit  is  a  berry  with  a  pungent  taste. 

3fanvfaeiur«. — The  manufacture  of  mustara  as  it  was  oripnally  tised  in  this  country, 
and  as  it  still  is  on  the  continent,  consisted  in  simply  grinding  the  seed  into  a  voir  line 
meal.  A  false  taste,  liowever,  arose  for  having  an  improved  color,  and  the  flour  oi  wiis- 
tard  was  introduced,  in  which  only  the  interior  portion  of  the  seed  ts  used,  the  husk 
being  separated,  as  tlie  bran  is  from  wheaten  flour.  This  causes  a  great  loss  of  flavor, 
as  the  pungent  oil,  on  which  the  flavor  chiefly  depends,  exists  in  n'catest  abundanee  m 
the  huslE. — Hence  other  materials,  such  as  capsicum  powder,  and  other  very  pungent 
matters,  are  added  to  bring  up  the  flavor,  and  wheaten  flour  and  other  subEtantes  are 
added  to  Increase  the  bulk  ana  the  Hghtoess  at  color.  ladeiSQ,  so  many  eoi^Istictititina 
have  been  added  that  the  mustard  oi  the  English  tables  can  no  longer  be  regwPded  ia 
any  other  light  than  an  elaborately  compounded  condlmmt,  for  which  each  manufMttua^ 
has  his  own  particular  recipe. 

KUSTARD,  Oil  OF.  The  needs  both  of  the  black  and  the  white  mustard  jfelti  by 
cxpres-sion  a  large  quantity  of  a  bland  fixed  oil,  but  they  do  not  contain  any  es-wntiil!  or 
volatile  oil  rendv  formed.  It  is  only  the  black  mustard  which  by  distillation  jields  the 
compound  usually  known  as  the  oil  or  essence  at  mustard,  and  which  is  In  reality  siilpho- 
t^antde  of  allyl  (see  Garlic,  Oil  of)  contaminated  with  a  Uttlo  brown  lednoiu  matto; 
from  whk^  It  mqr  be  freed  by  ^ple  re-dlsUUation.  ^  , 
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When  first  obtained,  it  la  ft  coloilen  .flnid,  vhlch  gniduany  'becomes  ^nellowiab.  It 
has  8  painfully  pungent  odor  and  acrid  taste;  and  wlun  applied  to  the  skin,  it  speedily 
raises  a  Uister.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportionB  in  alo^ol,  but  dissolves  very  sparingly 
in  water.  In  tlie  article  already  referred  to,  it  tias  l)eeD  shown  tliat  this  oil  and  oil  of 
garlic  are  naturally  convertible  into  one  another;  in  oombloation  with  ammoaia  It  forms 
a  compound  which  Is  termed  thiannnamiw,  and  which  combines  directly  with  acids  like  a 
true  organic  base.   Its  mode  of  formation  is  explained  by  the  equMion: 


By  digesting  oil  of  mustard  witli  alkalies,  or  with  bydrated  oxide  of  lead,  we  also  obt^ 
a  leebfe  bnse  termed  sinap<iUne,  whose  formula  is  CmHuNiOi. 

TIk  oil  is  formed  in  much  the  same  way  as  tlie  volatile  oil  of  almonds  (q.v.)  Tlie 
black  mustard  contidns  the  potash  salt  of  a  compound  tanned  mjfrmtie  aekt,  and  a  pe<«- 
liar  coagulable  nitrogenons  ferment,  whicli,  wlien  the  crasbed  seed  is  moistened  with 
water,  act  upon  each  other,  and  develop  the  oil  It  is  the  gradual  formation  of  this  oil. 
"when  powdered  mustard  and  warm  water  are  mixed,  that  occasions  the  special  action  ox 
the  common  i^uatard  poultice.  The  pungeocy  of  mustard  as  a  CMidiment,  of  horse^ad* 
ish,  etc.,  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  this  oiL 

XnsTXlISJB,  a  family  of  digitigrade  camivora  (q.v).,  mostly  forming  the  genus 
muatela  of  Linneeua;  now  divided  into  a  number  of  genera,  in  which  are  ranked  the 
w<>nst:].  ermine  or  stoat,  sable,  marten,  ferret,  polecat,  mink,  skunk,  etc  The  mustelids 
are  distinguished  by  the  elougated  form  of  the  body  and  the  shortness  of  the  limbs;  also 
by  linving  generatly  four  or  five  molars  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  five  or  six  in 
the  lower.  On  each  dde  of  both  Jaws  there  is  a  sin^  tuberculate  tooth.  AU  the  feet 
have  five  toes.  The  skull  is  much  elongated  betdna  the  eyeSb  The  mustelidn  display 
great  Iltheness  and  suppleness  of  movement.  They  are  veiy  carnivorous.  Otters  are 
ranked  among  the  mustelidae. 

■VSfXB  (It.  mo»trare,  from  Lat.  mmttrare,  to  show)  is  a  callli^oTerof  the  names  of 
alt  the  men  composing  a  regiment  or  a  ship's  company.  Each  man  present  answers  to 
his  name,  those  not  answeiing  being  returned  as  absent.  The  muster-roll  from  which 
tlie  names  are  called  is  the  pny-master's  voucher  for  the  pay  lie  issues,  and  must  be 
Bi<rned  by  the  commaiidiug  omcer.  the  adjutant,  and  himself.  The  crime  of  signing  a 
false  muster-roll,  or  of  personatinc;  another  individual  at  a  muster,  is  held  most  severely 
pimlshablc— by  imprisonment  and  flogging  for  a  common  soldier,  by  immediate  cashier- 
ing in  the  case  of  an  ofBcer.  In  regiments  of  the  line  a  muster  is  taken  oq  the  34th  of 
each  month;  in  ships  of  war,  weeklr.  The  mnster  after  a  battle  is  a  melancholy  pro- 
ceeding, intended  to  show  tlie  casuafitiee  death  has  wrought.  In  early  times,  before  the 
army  was  a  standiog  force;  and  when  each  captain  was  a  sort  of  extractor  to  tlie  crown 
for  so  manv  men,  the  muster  was  most  important  as  the  Oidy  security  tlie  sovereign  hiul 
that  hereailv  obtained  the  services  of  the  number  of  men  for  whom  he  paid.  Accord- 
ingly, any  fraud,  as  making  a  false  return,  or  as  mustering  with  his  troop  men  not 
actually  serving  in  it,  was  by  the  articles  of  war  of  Henry  V.  made  punishable  with 
death  for  the  second  offense,  and  by  Charles  I.  with  death  "  without  mercy"  for  even 
the  first  such  crime;  while  any  person  abetting  In  anyway  In  tbe  fraud  shared  the 
penalty. 

MUTE,  a  small  instrument  used  to  modify  the  sound  of  the  violin  or  violoncello.  It 
is  made  of  hard  wood,  ivory,  op  brass,  and  is  attached  to  the  bridge  by  means  of  a  slit, 
a  leg  of  It  being  interjected  between  every  two  strings.  The  use  of  the  mute  both  softens 
the  tone  and  impnrts  to  It  a  peculiar  muffled  and  tremulous  quality,  which  is  sometimes 
very  effective.  Its  application  is  indicated  by  tlie  letters  as.,  or  con  tardim,  and  its  dis- 
continuance by  or  tenzfi  tardino.  The  mute  is  sometimes  used  for  the  comet,  being 
in.tcrtud  into  the  bell  of  the  Instrument,  thereby  subduing  the  sound  and  producing  the 
effect  of  great  distance. 

ITOTI^rT  (Fr.  mutiner,  from  mnUn,  "riotous."  "Mutln"  Is  connected  with  the  old 
French  nwKfe.  still  seen  in  imeute,  a  "sedition,"  and  is  therefore  from  the  Latin  nunere, 
"  to  move"  or  "stir  up,"  The  supposition  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
miitio,  a  "muttering."  is  a  mistake).  The  term  is  used  to  denote  behavior  either  by 
word  or  deed  subversive  of  discipline,  or  tending  to  undermine  superior  authority.  Till 
lately  mutiny  comprised  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  sovereinm,  royal  family,  or  gen- 
eral commiinding.  qusrrehnfr,  and  resisting  arrest  while  quarreling;  but  these  offonsea 
have  now  been  reduced  to  the  lesser  crime  of  "mutinons  conduct.'^  The  acta  now  con- 
stituting mutiny  proper  are  exciting,  causing,  or  joining  in  any  mutiny  or  sedition;  when 
present  thereat,  failing  to  use  the  utmort  effort  to  suppress  it;  when,  knowing  of  a 
mutiny  or  intended  mutiny,  failing  to  give  notice  of  it  to  the  commanding  offlcer; 
striking  a  superior  officer,  or  using  or  offering  any  violence  i^inst  bim  while  in  the 
rxecuUon  of  his  duty:  disobe^ying  the  lawful  command  of  a  superior  officer.  The  pun- 
ishment awarded  by  the  mutmy  act  to  these  crimes  is.  if  the  culprit  be  an  officer,  death 
or  such  other  punishment  as  a  general  court-martial  shall  award;  if  a  soldier,  death, 
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penal  serritude  for  not  less  thaa  four  years,  or  such  other  panUtatnent  u  d  gen^rd  cotM- 
martial  shall  award.  As  the  crime  of  mutlDT'  has  a  tttideacy  to  immediately  destcoy  all ' 
authority  and  all  cohesion  in  the  naral  or  military  body,  commoodlDg  officers  hare 
strong  powers  to  stop  it  summfiriiy.  A  drum-head  court-martial  may  aentenci!  aa 
offender,  and  if  the  case  be  urgent,  and  the  spread  of  the  mutiny  apprehended,  tho 
immediate  execration  of  tlie  mutineer  may  follow  within  a  few  minutoi  of  the  dstecttoa 
of  his  oriin&  It,  bowever,  behooves  commanding  ofBcers  to  exercise  this  extraordinaiy ' 
power  wiih  great  caution,  as  the  use  of  so  absolute  an  authority  is  narrowly  and  Jealously 
watched.  To  preveut  mutiny  among  men  the  officers  should  be  strict  without  harshriess, 
kind  without  familiarity,  attenUve  to  all  Uie  just  rights  of  thrir  aubordtnate&  and,  aboVe 
all  things,  most  particular  in  the  carrying  out  to  the  veiy  letter  of  any  promna  they  may 
have  made. 

MDTIHT  AOt  was  an  act  of  the  Britl^  pariiament  passed  from  year  to  year,  inTestin^ 
the  cr^WD  with  powers  to  regulate  the  guvurumeut  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  fraoiit 
the  articles  of  war.  By  the  bill  of  rights,  the  muioteuance  of  a  staudlng  army  in  tloui  of 
peace,  unless  by  consent  of  parliament,  was  declared  illegal,  and  from  that  time  the  uum- 
ber  of  tioope  to  be  miiintained.  and  the  cost  of  the  different  branches  of  the  service,  have 
been  regulated  b3r  an  annual  vote  of  the  house  of  commons.  But  parliaraeDt  possesses  a 
further  and  very  important  source  of  control  over  the  army.  Soldiers,  in  time  of  wur  or 
lebellion,  being  subject  to  martial  law,  mav  be  punished  for  mutiny  or  d&iertioo ;  but 
the  occurrence  of  a  mutiny  in  certain  Scotca  regiments  soun  after  the  revolution,  raised 
Uie  question  whetlier  military  discipline  could  l>e  maintained  In  time  of  peace;  and  it 
was  decided  by  the  courts  of  law,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  to  enforce,  disd- 
pllne  and  punish  military  offonsea,  a  soldier  was  only  amenable  to  the  common  law  of  the 
country:  if  he  deserted,  be  was  only  liable  for  breach  of  contract,  or  if  be  Mmck  bis 
officer,  to  an  indictment  for  assault.  The  authority  of  the  legislatura  thus  became  faxtis- 
pensable  to  the  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  and  parliament  has,  since  IflSft,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  session,  conferred  thb  andotlier  powers  in  an  act  called  the 
mutiny  act.  limited  in  Its  duration  to  a  year.  Although  it  Is  greatly  changed  from  the 
form  in  which  it  first  passed,  175  years  ago,  the  annual  alterations  in  this  act  are  now 
very  slight,  and  substantially  it  has  a  fixed  form.  The  preamble  starts  with  the  above 
quoted  declaration  from  the  bill  of  rights,  and  adds  tliat  it  Is  judged  necessary  by  tfaa 
sovereign  and  jparliament  that  a  force  of  such  a  number  shoula  be  continued,  **  for  the 
•ftfflty  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  defense  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown;"  while  it 
gives  authority  to  the  sovereij^u  to  enact  articles  of  war  for  the  control  and  goveruoMnt 
ot  the  force  granted.  The  act  comprises  107  clauses,  of  which  the  first  live  specify  the 
persons  liable  to  Its  provisioua — viz.,  all  eplisted  soldiers  or  comniissioned officers  oufuU 
pay,  and  to  those  of  the  ix'gular  army,  nuliUa,  or  yeomanry,  vrhen  euip)Qy4.-d  uu  active  ser- 
'  vice,  and  to  recruits  for  the  militia  while  under  training.  Clauses  6  to  14  treat  of  eourtfl- 
martial.  their  procedure  and  |x>werB,  Clauses  15  to  28  relate  to  crimes  and  their  punish- 
ment, the  leading  offenses  bong  mutiny,  desertion.  con-ardi(».  treaaon,  insubo^inatiiin. 
for  each  of  which  death  may  bo  the  penalty:  frauds,  emb«&Blement,eta.fiir  whlcli  penni 
servlhide  is  awarded.  Clauses  SB  to  88  provide  for  the  frovemment  of  mitltnry  prtmns. 
wad  for  the  reception  of  soldiers  In  civil  Jails,  under  the  sentences  of  courts-martial. 
Clauses  84  to  87  ennct  rules  to  ^lide  civil  magistrates  in  apprehending  deserters  or  per- 
sons suspected  of-deeertion.  Clause  88  refers  to  furlough;  80  to  41,  on  tlic  privH^^ss  of 
soldiers,  enact  that  officers  may  not  be  sheriffs  or  mayors;  tliat  no  person  acniiftted 
or  convicted  by  a  civil  magistrate  or  jury  be  tried  by  court-martial  for  the  same  omnse;' 
and  that  soldiers  can  only  be  taken  out  of  the  service  for  debts  above  £80.  and  for 
felony  or  Tnlsdcmeanor.  Clauses  42  to  59  have  Tcfercnce  to  enlistment  (q.  v.);  60  to  7t  lo 
stoppaffes,  billets,  carriages,  and  ferries,  proridlng  fur  the  compulsory  convetiuiee  004 
entertainment  of  troops  by  innkeepers.  Clause  7S  relates  to  the  discharge  oV  soMlers; 
and  the  remaining  28  clauses  advert  to  miscellaneous  matters,  and  the  penalties  under 
the  act  on  civil  funclinnaries  who  neglect  to  comply  with  Its  requirements.  By  dausc^ 
lOS  and  106  the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers,  may,  on  cnereency.  be  Mtaeb«i  W 
the  rc^lar  forces.  Clause  107  renders  a  soldier  liable  to  mainiidn  Lis  wife  and  cbUdma^ 
and  his  bastard  children.  '  .  -  ■ 

HUTinS  SC^VOLA.   See  Mtrcros  Scatola. 

MUT8UHIT0  or  Mtitb-hito.  The  present  reigning  emperor  of  Tapan,  ami  the 
138d  mikado  of  the  line.  His  name  means  the  "  man  of  peace,"  or  "  w  ak  man."  He 
has  no  family  name.  He  is  the  second  son  of  the  mikado  Komei  TennO  (I847-«7);  Ws 
mother  Fujiwoia  Asaka  He  was  born  Nov.  8. 1890,  and  grew  np  Id  the  palace  at 
Kioto,  never  seeing  a  foreigner  until  his  nineteenth  year.  On  the  dRith  of  his  father 
Jan.  80,  1867,  he  was  declared  emperorunder  the  care  of  a  regent.  Upon  the  retipd'etat 
of  Iwakura  and  others,  Jan.  8,  1988,  the  regent  was  dismissed.  Mtitsubtto  became  the' 
active  mikado,  and  the  new  government  was  proclaimed;  the  decree  abolishing  forever 
the  office  of  "  tycoon  "  being  doted  Feb.  4.  On  March  28  he  gave  the  first  audience  eVcr 
granted  by  an  emperor  of  Japan  to  represeuiatives  of  Christian  nations,  the  envoys  of 
Tnmoe  and  Holland  being  admitted.  The  British  minister  (see  Parker.  Sib  EU  8.) 
who  on  the  STth  attempted  a  timilar  Budlenoe,  bad  his  cortege  attached  1^  assssains. 
On  March  28  the  impwial  decree  was  issued  by  which  treaty  relations  with  foreign 
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Dattona  were  for  the  flrat  time  acknowledged  bj  the  mikado,  aod  all  fanatics  who  slietild 
attack  fofeigoere  were  outlawed.  Co  April  6,  in  the  great  hull  of  the  castle  of  Nijo  in 
Kioto,  occurred  the  most  momentotu  act  of  his  life,  aod  thence  dates  the  real  begiuuiug- 
of  modem  Japan.  In  presence  of  the  court  nobles,  and  feudal  princes  (dalmlos)  the 
mikado  took  the  oath  which  is  now  the  basis  of  the  new  government.'  The  first  clause 
of  tbia oath  is  as  follows:  "The  practice  of  discussion  and  debate  shall  be  universally 
adopted,  and  all  measures  shall  be  adopted  by  public  argument."  Besides  this  he  proinisctl 
that  the  "uociTllized  customs  of  former  times"  should  be  broken  through,  ai»d  intellect 
and  learaiog  sought  for  throughout  the  world,  to  assist  in  leading  Japan  itito  the  path 
ti.  modera  ctviUzation.  From  this  oath  the  reforms  of  the  past  twelve  years  have  pro- 
dMdid;  and  the  drift  of.  Jftpanese  politics  toward  coastHutlonal  goTeranient  has  begun. 
On  7.  1869,  he  removed  the  national  capital  to  T6kio,  and.  aodn  after  mamcd 
Ichljo  Tadaka,  a  noUe  lady  of  the  ttd  degree  of  the  1st  rank.  In  1878  he  adopted 
Affopean  drass  and  habits  of  life,  and  has  aiooe  made  manr  toon  throu^out  the 
«m{im^  com|riMely  TenriulionldDg  the-dd  uadltioo^^ooart-uiagoveniineDtal  etfajustte. 

XVTIAA,  or  Mathura,  a  t  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district  in  the  n.w.  pro- 
vfoces,  97  m.  ft.s.e.  of  Delhi,  is  situated  on  the  riglit  Imnk  of  the  Jumna.  The  fort  was 
built  hy  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Jey  Singh  (who  became  prince  of  Amber  in  169S);. 
and  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  apartments  u  a  ruinous  observatory,  containing  a  great 
number  of  astronomical  instruments.  Access  is  had  to  the  river— which,  along  with 
the  town.  Is  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindus— by  numerous  gh&ts,  ornamented  with 
UUle  temples;  and  its  banks  are,  every  morning  and  evening,  crowded  by  devotees  oC 
all  ages  and  both  sexes,  to  perform  their  religious  exercises.  Id  Hindu  mydiol^,  it 
Is  regarded  us  the  birthplace  of  the  divinity  Krishna.  In  honor  of  the  monkey-god  Hanu- 
mau,  monkeys  are  here  protected  and  fed,  being  allowed  (o  swarm  everywhere.  There 
are  td£o  great  numbers  of  paroquets,  peacocks,  and  sacred  bulls  at  large,  without  own- 
era.  There  is  a  very  extensive  mllilnry  cantonment  about  a  mile  s.  of  the  town.  Jlut- 
tra  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have  been  of  much  more  importance  than  it  is  at 
present;  and  Its  enormous  wealth  and  splendor  made  it  an  object  of  attack  to  the  first 
Atthan  iDvaders.  Mahmud  of  Qhuznee,  in  1017,  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  breaking  down 
Mid  baming  all  the  Idols,  and  amassing 'a  vast  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  or^bicta 
the  idols  were  rahde.  After  -this  calamity,  it  sank  ■  into  comparntlTO  obflcurity.  In 
OeL,  ISra,  it  was.  without  resistance,  occupied  by  the  BriUsh  trvc^   FOp.  TS.  59,381, 
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WTU£B,  a  plain  block  under  the  corona  of  Uie  cornice  of  the  Doric  style,  nmilar 
hi  poalUon  to  ibe  modallk)  of  the  Corintlifan  coder,  and  having  a  number  of  gutta  or 
drops  woiked  on  the  under  ^de.  See  Entablat0kb. 

MV'TUIIJC  is  a  tenn  used  In  Scotch  law.  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  to  denote  a 
coQtmct  of  loan  of  a  cul^n  kind  of  things,  as  com, wine,  money.  whi<di  are  consumed 
la  the  tue,  and  as  to  which  Uie  bonower  is  bound  to  restore  as  much  of  the  same  kind 
it  scane  future  time. 

HCYSCAS,  or  Cribblas,  a  nation  of  Indians  w.  of  the  Andes,  in  New  Granada, 
as  fiv  as  the  vicinity  of  Santa  F6  de  B(^;otaw  They  seem  (o  have  been  the  nearest  in 
dvilizirtlon  to  the  Quichuans.  They  were  quickly  Christianized,  and,  like  alt  these 
tribes,  on  the  expul^dn  of  the  Jesuits,  decreased  rapidly  in  oumbcrs  and  iulelH^nce. 
It  seems  uncertuo  whether  the  language  Is  really  extinot,  but  it  waaslniple,  and  is  usu- 
ally considered  Unconnected  with  any  neighboring  group.  < 

ISK  TOUTS,  the  Arab  conqueror  of  Spain,  was  bora  640  A.D.  He  dis- 
played great  bravery  and  hi^  milltarr  talents  in  the  contests  of  that  turbiilcot  period, 
a*  bMieh  so  that  be'wns  appointed  by  the  caliph  gt'oeral  of  the  army  which  was  raised 
for  the  conquest  of  Africa  in  998-99.  After  an  insigniflcnnt  expetlition  Into  the  inttfrior 
of  Afrtea,  be  set  out  in  707  for  Mauritania,  conquering  the  k.ndred  tril>es  of  eastern 
BarNwy,  and  enrolling  their  warriors  under  his  standard;  and  by  709  the  whole  of 
Dortberm  Africa,  including  the  Onthic  strongholds  on  ihe  coast,  acknowledged  the  autlior- 
i^  of  the  calinh.  At  this  period  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete disorganization,  and  Muza  Ibn'Noscyr,  seizing  the  favorable  opportunity  thus  pre- 
sented, sent  bis  lieut..  T&rik  Ibn  Zeiad.  in  April.  711,  to  make  an  incursion  into  Spain. 
Tarik-landed.at  Gibraltar,  marched  inluid  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadnlete,  where  he  was 
met  bp  Boderio  the  Gothic  king.  In  the  battle  which  ensued  the  Goths  were  decisively ' 
nnmudied.  their  king  perished  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalete,  and  the  whole  of  south- 
em  Spain  lay  at  the  mefcy  of  the  victor.  .  Muza  Ibn  Koseyr,  on  hearing  of  these  suc- 
ceseee,  sent  orders  to  Tarik  to  halt  for  furthffl*  instructions;  but  the  lieutenant,  flushed 
with  aucceas.  pressed  on  to  the  very  center  of  Spain,  and  seized  Toledo,  the  capital  of 
the  Qjothic  kingdom.  Muza  Ibn  Noeeyr  immediately  set  out  for  Spain  at  the  head  of 
18,000  men  (June,  712).  took  Seville,  Cannona..Merida,  uid  other  towns,  and  then< 
marched  upon' Toledo,  where  he  joined  Tarik,  whom  he  caused  to  be  bastinadoed  atid 
incarcerated,  but  afterwards  reinstated  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  caliph.  Muza 
Ibn  Noscyr  then  marched  first  n.w.  and  then  e..  subduing  the  country  as  he  went;  he 
then  crowed  Ae  Pyrenees  into  France,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Spam,  where  he  and 
Tarik  received  mem^  f rma  the  calfph,  'Commanding  their  immediate  presence  at 
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Damascus;  Tarik  immediately  obeyed,  but  Musa  Ibn  Noseyr  delayed  tUl  a  secoDil  mes- 
sage was  seat  to  him.  On  reaching  Damascus  he  was  treated  with  neglect,  aad,  oo  the 
accession  of  the  caliph  Suleiman,  was  cast  into  prison,  and  mulcted  in  £00,000  pieces  of 
gold;  his  two  SODS  were  depriTed  of  their  goTernments  of  Ealrwan  and  Tancier;  and 
3ie  third  sou.  who  ^oTerned  Spain  In  his  father's  absence,  was  beheaded,  anctliis  head 
sent  to  Muxa,  Huza  Ibn  Noscrr  died  soon  after  in  the  greatest  poverty,  at  Hedja^ 
717  A.D. 

MUZIANO,  GntOLAHO,  1538-90;  b.  Aqnafrvdda,  near  Brescia,  Italy;  hence  his  title, 
Bressano,  or  Bresdanino.  His  first  instructor  was  the  painter  Oin^mo  Romaulno.  He 
afterwards  studied  at  Venice  and  Rome,  and  devoted  himtielf  to  the  puinting  of  landscapes. 
His  earliest  important  painting,  "The  Resurrection  of  LsKurus,"  attracted  the  atientioii  of 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  so  struck  by  its  bold  and  accurate  design  that  he  took  Muzlaao 
.under  his  protection  and  secured  Cor  him  a  large  number  of  commisaioiH.  Maritao 
made  a  study  of  moeucs,  and  vaatiy  improved  that  branch  at  art.  He  founded  -flbd- 
ridily  endowed  the  famous  academy  of  St.  Luke.  The  most  of  liis  pictures  ue  in  tlie 
churches  and  palaces  of  Rome,  where  be  spent  the  larger  part  of  his  life.  Among  tbein 
may  be  mentioned;  "St.  Jerome,  "and  a  "Descent  from  the  Cross"  (Borgtieee  palace) St. 
Jerome  "(Doiia palace);  "8l.  Francis"  (Mnltei  palace);  "liesurrectlon.of  Laairus"  (V^ 
can);  "St.  Mattliewand  St.  Paul"  (AraCoeli);  "Annunciation "{St.  Urban's);  "Nativity 
of  Jesus  Christ"  (Madonna  de'  Monti);  "  St.  Nicholas  "  (St.  Louis-des-Franptis);  "  Crisio 
Morto"  (Santa  Catlarina);  "Jesus  Christ  riving  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter,"  and  a"FIagel- 
lation"  0n  die  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's).  Bis  frescoB  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican,  at 
IV)ligDo,  etc.  The  galleriee  of  Bologna.  Dresden,  Reims,  and  the  Louvre  possess  speci- 
mens of  Mttztano's  work.  His  designs  in  India  ink  are  highly  prized.  He '  is  d&^-' 
gidshcdfor  bis  excellence  in  desigu  and  coloring;  for  the  nobility  of  bis  conceptions, 
and  the  characteristic  expression  of  his  faces.  His  frescos  are  sometimes  rather  sJiarp 
and  hard  In  outline  and  color.  Died  in  Borne,  honored  oa  one  of  the  greatest  paltt>en' 
in  the  school  of  Michael  Angclo. 

MUZZEY,  Arteuas  Bowers,  b.  Mass.,  1803;  educated  at  Harvard  college  and  Mie 
Harvard  divinity  school.  He  woe  settled  over  the  Unitarian  church  in  Framlngham  in 
18B0,  and  was  afterwards  minister  of  Unitariau  churches  in  Cambridgepoit,  Camluldge, 
and  Concord;  N.  H.  His  last  ctiarge  was  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  till 
1866,  when  he  retired  from  the  pulpit.  Among  his  numerous  works,  aside  from  sermons 
and  tracts,  maybe  mentioned:  7hg  Young  Man't  Friend,!^;  TheYma^  Maiden, 
which  had  a  great  success;  Man  a  8oul,  1843;  The  8ahbath-8eho<d  ^mn  and  Tune  Bx^ 
1805;  T/ie  Blade  and  iAe  Blar,  1864;  and  2A«  mgher  Sdwiation,  1871. 

MYACITES,  a  genus  of  extinct  lamellibranchiate  molluaks,  belonging  to  the  family 
attatinidai.  They  commenced  their  existence  in  the  Silurian  formation,  and  Qxtended 
through  the  triassie  and  Jurassic  into  the  cretaceous,  where  they  became  extinct.  They 
had  a  gaping  veutricose  shell,  with  an  external  Ugometit. 

MYOALE,  the  ancient  name  of  a  mountain  now  called  Bamsun,  in  the  a.  of  looia  m 
Ada  Minor.  It  tenninates  in  tho  promontory  cape  Santa  Haria.  <n>poaite  the  island  c< 
Samoa.  The  strait  between  the  island  and  the  promontoiy  is  wasn  tlie  gxeot  nava. 
^ctory  of  tile  Greeks  over  the  Persians  took  place  479  b.c. 

KTCI'IlinC,  in  liotany,  a  development  of. vegetable  life  peculiar  to^n^',  but  appar- 
ently common  to  all  the  species  of  that  order.  The  apawn  of  muahrooniB  the  inyij*-' 
lium.  The  mycelium  appears  to  be  a  provision  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant  itiiere 
its  spores  may  nftt  reach,  its  extension  in  the  soil  or  matrix  in  wldch  it  exists,  and  Its 
preservation  when  circumstances  are  unfavorable  to  its  further  development.  It  consists- 
of  elongated  filaments,  simple  or  jointed,  situated  either  within  tlic  matrix  or  upon  its. 
surface.  It  is  often  membranous  or  pulpy.  The  development  of  the  fungus  in  ila 
proper  form  seems  to  be  ready  to  take  place,  in  proper  circumstances,  from  apj  pnt  of 
the  mycelium.  Fungi  often  remain  long  in  the  state  of  mycelium,  and  many  litndaof , 
mycelium  have  been  described  as  distinct  sjMJcies  and  formed  into  genera.  Fries  hna 
rendered  great  service  to  lK>tany  in  investigating  these  spurious  species  aod  genera,  ^and- 
detennining  their  true  nature.  Liquors  in  wliicn  the  flocculent  myoellua  of  a  foiigua  is 
spreading  ore  said  to  be  motJtery. 

XTCE'VJB,  a  very  ancient  city  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Argolts,  in  the  Pelopoa- 
nesus,  built  upon  a  craggy  hciglit,  is  said  to  have  been  founJed  by  Peneus.  -It  waatlM 
capital  of  Agamemnon^  kingdom,  and  was  at  tliat  time  the  principal  in  Orae^ 
About  466  B.C.,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Arcos,  and  never  rose  agam  Anin 
its  ruins  to  anything  like  Its  former  prosperity.  Ii.  Strabfrs  time  its  ruins  only  rema»ed; 
these  are  still  to  be  seen  In  the  nelmlMihooia  of  Kharvatl,  aad  are  Bpecimens  of  pyclo-, 
pcan  architecture.  The  most  celebrated  is  tbe  "Gate  of  Lions. "the. chief  entnmoe  to 
the  ancient  Acropolis.  Excavations  prosecuted  at  Myccnsa  by  Dr.  Henry  Scblien^n 
lHt)ught  to  light  in  1876  several  ancient  tombs,  containing  a  largo  quantity  of  gold  And 
diver  ornaments,  etc. 

MYCETES,  a  genus  of  South  American  monkeys.    See  Howleb,  ante. 
nSLZ'TU  {mydo»,  marrow),  is  the  term  employed  to  signify  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spinal  cord.  It  may  be  dther  acute  or  chronic,  but  the  latter  is  by  far  ite 
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most  oommon  affection.  The  eAnmAjfoim  begins  with  a  little  uneasiness  in  the  spine, 
eomewliat  dtaordered  'sensaUoiu  in  ttie  extremities,  and  unusual  fatigue  after  urjr  Algbi 
ex:«rtiinL  After  a  short  time  panlytie  sTuptoms  aroear,  and  slowiy  increase.  Tlw  fidt 
Ixecomes  uncertain  and  tottuioe.  and  at  leagth  the  limbs  M\  to  support  the  body.  Tb» 
pnraTysis  finallj  attacks  the  Idadder  and  rectum,  and  tbcreTacuati<;9M  are  dlBoharged 
ixi^oluntarily;  and  death  takes  place  as  the  result  of  exhaustion,  w  occasionally  of 
aspbyxia  if  the  paralysis  involves  the  chest.  In  the  acute  form  there  Is  much  pain 
Ce«pecialty  in  the  spinal  region),  which  usnally  ceases  when  paralyaia  supervenes.  The 
oCjaer  symptoos  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  chronic  form,  but  they  occur  more  rapidly 
cuaii  with  greater  severity,  and  death  so  me  times  takes  place  in  a  few  days. 

The  most  common  causes  of  this  disease  are'  fuls,  blows,  and  strains  from  over- 
exertion; but  sexual  aljuses  and  intemperate  habiis  occasionally  induce  it.  It  may  also 
z^BVult  from  other  diseases  of  the  spine  (ss  caries),  or  may  be  propagated  from  inflamma- 
tioD  of  tiie  ecnresponding' tissue  of  the  brain. 

The  tieatmenC  which  Is  much  the  same  as  that  of  inflammation  elsewhere,  must  be 
confided  entirely  to  the  mediod  practitioner;  and  it  is  therefore  unneccswrv  to  enter  into 
aja.y  details  regarding  it.  When  coniirraed  paralynis  has  set  in,  there  ia  Uttte  to  hope  for. 
litit  in  the  early  stage  the  disease  is  often  checked  by  judicious  remedies. 

MYENSK,  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel,  on  the  Zuslio.  It 
lias  thirteen  churches,  and  a  pop.  of  nearly  18,000.  It  has  a  lively  trade  chiefly  In  Spirits, 
soap,  hemp,  and  dried  fruits. 

MYER,  Albert  J.,  1838-80,  b.  N.  Y. ;  son  of  a  jeweler  who  establislied  himself  in 
tltat  business  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  while  Albert  was  a  child.  He  graduated  at  Hobart  col- 
lei^  Qeneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1847;  and,  returning  to  Buffalo,  began  the  study  of  medicine 
-with  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  and  took  his  degree  of  U.D.,  at  the  university  of  Buffalo  in 
1851.  In  1854  ho  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  assigned  to 
Texas,  where  he  first  developed  his  now  celebrated  signal  system,  and  which  was  adopted 
by  .the  secretary  of  war  for  the  use  of  the  army.  From  1858  to  '60  Myer  was  a  signal 
olBccr  with  the  rank  of  major.  On  the  outbreak  of  tlie  war  .he  was  made  signal  officer 
on  the  staff  of  gen.  Butler,  and  afterwards  on  that  of  gen.  McClellan,  and  was  succes- 
sively hrevettedTieut.col.,  col.,andbrig.gen. ;  his  last  promotion  lx;ing  for  "distinguished 
services  in  organizing,  instructing,  and  commanding  the  signal  corps  of  the  army,  and 
for  especial  service  on  Oct.  6,  1864,  at  Allatoona,  Ga. on  July  28,  1866,  he  was  made 
colonel  in  the  regular  army  and  chief  signal  ofQcer.  ia  1870  he  commenced  his  work  of 
observing  and  giving  notice  by  tele^ph  of  the  approach  and  force  of  storms  on  Uie 
northern  lakes  and  sea-coast,  at  the  military  post  in  the  interior,  and  at  other  points  In  the 
states  and  territories.  He  organized  the  meteorological  division  of  the  signal  service,  and 
in  1873,  by  special  act  of  congress,  was  placed  in  cboi^  of  the  telegrapliic  duties  In  this 
connection,  and  authorized  to  establish  signal  stations  at  lighthouses  and  live-saving 
stations.  In  the  same  year  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  meteorological  congress  lield  in 
Vienna.  Gen.  Myer  published  A  Manual  of  Signals  for  the  United  States  Army.  On 
tlie  lost  day  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  before  his  death  he  received  his  promotion  to 
the  full  ntnk  of  brig.gen.  of  the  U.  S.  anny.  On  account  of  the  publicntion  in  the  lead- 
ing newspapers,  of  the  daily  telegraphic  prognostications  of  the  weather-bureau,  under 
the  head  or  "  probsbilities  ;  gen.  Myer  was  familiarly  and  playfully  known  by  the 
zuune  "old  probabilities." 

HYER8,  Peter  Hamilton,  b.  N.  Y.  1813;  made  his  flrst  nppeamnce  as  an  author, 
in  184S,  when  he  published  ihe  Mrtt  <tfthe  Snideerboekert,  a  Tateof\9>^Z.  He  has  since 
-written  a  number  of  novels,  among  which  are  The  Young  I^fyrom,  164^;  The  Kimgef^ 
Marfme;  and  'ihe  I^iafmer  cf  the  Border,  1857.  He  has  pabllahed  also  a  book  poems 
oafled  Bnsenore.  a  Romance  of  Oteaeeo  Lake. 

KTOAIX,  a  genus  of  spiders,  the  type  of  a  family  "BSygaUOm.  They  have  four  pul- 
nionary  sacs  and  spiracles,  four  spinnerets,  eight  eyes,  and  hairy  legs.  They  nudte 
sTIken  nests  in  clefts  of  trees,  rocks,  etc..  or  In  the  ground,  somethnes  burrownig  to  a 
^reat  depth,  and  very  tortuously.  To  this  genus  belODgs  the  blM-catchlng  spider  (q.v.) 
of  Surinam;  but  ft  seems  now  to  be  ascertained  that  several  of  the  larger  species  fre- 
quently prey  on  small  vertebrate  animals.  The^  do  not  take  their  prey  by  means  of 
w«bs,  but  bunt  for  It  and  pounce  upon  it  by  surprise.  They  construct  a  silken  dwelling 
ifsi  themselves  In  some  sheltered  retreat.  Some  of  them  make  a  curious  lid  to  theii  neat 
or  burrow.   They  envelop  their  eggs,  which  are  numerous,  in  a  kind  of  cocoon. 

SYLA'BSXfl,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  ne:iriy  allied  to  Cantharis  (q.v.),  and 
deserving  of  noticelKcause  of  the  use  made  of  some  of  the  species  as  blistering  fliea  M, 
dehoiii  IS  thus  used  in  China  and  India;  and  Jf.  Fueudini,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Snrope,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Uisteriog  fly  of  the  ancienta 
'  KTirTTA  (T  corresponding  to  Heb.  Mej/aledeth,  Oenitriz,  who  can  see  to  bear),  a 
fbmide  dei^,  apparently  first  worshiped  among  the  Babylonians,  who  gradually  spread 
Iter  worship  through  As^ria  and  Persia.  She  is  orifpnally,  like  almost  every  other 
mvtbolodcal  dei^,  a.coemic.ByjnIiol,  and  represents  thefemale  portion  of  the  twnfnlrt 
prw&i|M&-^n>ujg^  whteb  all  creation  burst  into  existence,  and  which  alone,  by  hs  united 
flMi\'B  and  possin  powen^  upholds  it.  Mylitta  Is  to  a  oertala  dsgree  the  represcntatiTO 
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of  earth,  the  mother,  who  conceives  from  the  suii.  Bet  or  Baal.  Hylitta  and  Bui- 
together  are  considered  the  type  of  the  "Oood."  Procreation  thus  being  the  basu  uf 
Mylitia's  o&ce  in  naiuro,  the  act  itself  became  a  kind  of  wondiip  to  Mvtitta,  aod  wkt 
hallowed  through  and  fov  her.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  every  Babyloman  woniaa  htA 
once  in  her  life  tft^ve  hersetf  up  to  a  stranger,  and  thereby  considered  her  penon  con- 
secrated  to  the  great  goddess.  The  sacrifice  itself  seems,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of 
its  inlroduclion  among  the  divine  rites  of  the  primitive  Eabyloniuns,  to  tiave  fiad  mach 
less  of  the  repul^venena,  whicli,  in  the  eyes  of  Mghly  cullivated  nations,  must  beattsched 
to  it;  and  it  was  only  in  later  days  Uiat  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  Babylonian  lend- 
ness.  Herodotus's  account  of  tbis  aubje^  must,  like  amuwt  all  his  other  BtaEki,.be: 
received  with  great  caution. 

MYLIOBATID^.   See  Rat. 

XTX090V  (Or.  grinder-teetli),  a  genus  of  huge  fosril  sloths,  whose  remains  mb  foand 
tn  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of 'South-America,  associated  with  the  MeffOtMerium  aDfUother 
allied  genera.  A  complete  skeleton,  dug  up  at  Buenos  Ayres,  measured  11  fL  from  tbe 
fore  part  of  the  skull  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Although  like  tlie  modem  sloth  in  gvatfal 
structure  aud  dentition,  its  immense  size  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  it  could  have  had 
the  same  arboreal  haliits,  and  the  modifications  of  Its  structure  seem  to  liave  fitted  it  itor 
the  uprooting  and  prostrating  of  the  trees,  the  foliage  of  which  supplied  it  with  food. 

XT'HIAS,  more  accurately  MiSTAa,  was,  in  Qreck  mytliology,  the  son  of  Ohrytes. 
He  was  king  of  Jolcos,  and  gave  his  name  lo  the  people  callea  JTi;^  He  buQt  tte 
dty  of  Orchomenus,  where  rites  (named  after  him)  were  selected  In  his  honor.  His  tfane 
daughters,  Clymene,  Iris,  and  Alclthoe.  according  to  Orld,  but  LcnoonoS,  Lencippe,  and 
Alcuho6  according  to  other  authors,  were  (dian^bd  into  bats  for  having  contemnea  Uia 
mysteries  of  Bacchus. 

XTHTVAI,  or  MAUIFDBI,  a  t.  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district  in  the  n.w.  prov- 
inces, is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  small  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  160  m.  e.e.  of  Delhi.  It 
lies  at  an- elevation  of  630  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  Is  a  favorite  station  for  troom,  as  pn>- 
Tisions  and  water  are  abundant  and  good.  Mynpurl  possesses  a  Jain  temple.  The  rebels 
Were  driven  from  this  phice  in  1867.   Pop.  71, 81,179. 

1ET080'TI8i   See  Fobgbt-he-not. 

MYOX'ID^.  a  family  of  rodents  commonly  known  as  dormice.  From  their  resero- 
blaoce  to  many  of  the  squirrels  and  marmots  they  have  sometimes  been  placed  in  the 
family  seiurida.  The  common  dormouse,  myaxua  atHianariut,  is  a  well-known  lilbtr- 
nuting  British  species.  The  family  are  confined  to  the  old  woild,  and  contain  about  12 
Bpeciufl.  They  have  4  rooted  molars  on  each  ride  of  the  jaw,  a  rudimentary  thumbs  Bud 
are  destitute  uf  a  comm.   Bee  Rodbnua. 

■TB'OZA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Myrtaeea,  to  whicli  belongs  the  Wild 
Clove  or  Wild  Cinnamon  of  the  West  Indies  (mprtacea  aciv),  a  handsome  tree  of  20  or 
80  feet  high.  Its  timber  Is  very  hard,  red  and  heavy.  Its  leaves  have  an  aromatic  cin- 
namon-like smell,  and  an  agreeable  ostringency,  and  are  used  in  sauces.  Its  berries  are 
round,  and  as  large  as  peae,  have  an  aromatic  smell  and  taste,  and  are  used  for  culinary 
purposes. 

WYR'IAGRAM.   See  MjETEtc  SvOTKlf.  \ 

MYRIAM'ETER.    Bee  Mktbic  Btbtkk. 
.  ICTBIA'PODA  (Or.  .myriad-footed),  a  class  of  Articvlata,  fmemhWug  AvnHida 
their  leiigttiened  form,  and  in  the  great  number  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  segments  of 
which  the  body  is  composed;  but  in  most  of  their  otlier  characters  more  nearly  agreeiDg. 
with  insects,  among  which  they  were  ranked  by  the  earlier  ualuralisla,  and  stllfare 
some.   They  have  a  distinct  head,  but  there  is  no  distinction  of  Ibe  other  segments,  as 
in  insects,  into  thorax  and  abdomen.   They  have  rimple  or  compound  eyes;  a  few  are 
destitute  of  eves.   They  have  antcnniB  like  those  of  InsectB.   The  mouth  is  furnished 
with  a  complex  masticating  apparatus,  in  some  resembling  that  of  some  insects  in  a, 
larval  state,  in  others,  similar  to  that  of  crustaceans.    Respiration  is  carried  on  tbroof  h 
minute  pores  or  spiracles,  placed  nn  each  side  along  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  the 
air  being  distributed  by  inoumerable  ramifying  air-tubes  to  all  parts.   In  mostparta  of 
their  internal  organization  the  myria]>oda  resemble  Insects:  although  a  decided  infte- 
rlovlty  is  exhibited,  parUcularly  In  tiie  leas  perfect  concentration  of  the  nervona  sn- 
tem.  The  resemblance  Is  greater  to  insects  in  tlieir  larval  than  in  their  ncrfect  Male.  "Hie 
body  of  Uie  myriapoda  is  protected  by  a  hard  eWi'Rou$  covering.    The  number  of  seg- 
ments is  various,  seldom  fewer  than '34;  although  in  some  of  the  higher  genera  they 
are  consolidated'  together  in  pairs,  so  that  each  pair,  unless  closely  examinra,  mi^t  be 
considered  as  one  segment  bearing  two  pairs  of  feet.   The  legs  of  some  of  tlie  tower 
kinds,     Jvbu  (q.v.)  ^re  very  numerous,  and  may  be  regarded  as  intermeifiate  betweea 
the  bristie-like  appendices  which  serve  many  annelids  as  organs  of  locomotion,  and  the 
distinctly  articul^ed  legs  of  insects.   In  the  ht^ier  myriapoda.  as  Seotopau^,  dM  legs 
are  much  fewer,  and  articulated  like  those  of  insects.   None  of  the  myriapoda  have 
wiogB.   Some  of  th«n  feed  on  deeajring  oi^nkt  matter,  chi^y  vegetoUe;  thoae  ^ 
higher  organ iaatjon  are  carnivorous.  Tlie  myria^  ola  do  aot  undeigp  changes  so  groM 
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ta  thoK  of  insects,  bat  emeige  from  the  eg;  mon  sfnUlkr  to  what  Uiot  an  ultimately  to 
beONBe;  although  some  of  tliem  are  at  flrtt  quite  destitute  of  fec«;  and,  oontmry  to  wliut 
takes  {^ace  in  insects,  the  body  becomes  more  elongated  as  maturity  is  approached,  the 
noinber  of  segments  and  of  feet  Increafiiag. 

The  myrispoda  are  divided  into  two  orders:  the  ]over,  Giilognatha-XJfvlU4,  etc.).  hav- 
ing the  body  sub-cyliDdrlcal,  the  feet  very  numerous,  the  head  rounded,  the  mandibles 
Uitck  and  strong;  the  higher  OhOopoia  {SeotopgjtOra,  etc.),  having  the  body  flattened,  the 
feet  comparatively  few,  tlie  head  broad,  the  mandibka  sharp  ana  ourred. 

Tbe  myriapoda  are  found  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  ground,  amoiw  moss,  under 
st.ooes,  in  the  decaying  bark  of  trees,  in  decaying  roots,  and  in  many  similar  situations. 
The  largest  species  are  tropic^  "Iliey  are  all  generally  regarded  with  aversion.  It  Is 
doubtful  how  far  any  of  them  are  injurious  to  crops,  although  It  is  not  improbable  that 
they  accelerate  rottenness  already  b^fun;  but  some  (Centipedes)  have  a  Tenomoua  and 
jMoninl  1^. 

VTSTGA.  See  OAmuraSBBT. 

MTBUTIOACES.   See  Nrnvxa. 

HTBU'TIO  ACID  (Ci«HitO.,HO)  is  a  dTStalline  fatty  add,  found  ht  the  seeds  of  tbe 
common  nutmeg,  M^rH^iea  truwshata.  It  occura  in  the  form  of  a  glyceride  in  the  fat  of 
the  nutmeg,  or  nutmeg  butter.  It  has  recently  Iwen  found  in  small  quantity  amongst 
the  products  of  the  saponiflcatton  of  spermaceti,  and  of  the  fatty  matter  of  milk;  and 
heace  this  organic  acid  must  be  Tanked  amongst  those  which  are  common  both  to  tlw 
ammal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

HTRMECO'BIUS,  the  banded  ant«ater  of  AnstraUa.  See  Uabsdfiaujl 

nXMZOO'raMA.  See  AsT'KA.m. 

UTBHE'LEOir.   Bee  Abt  Lion.  ante. 

MTRUID'ONES,  an  ancient  people  In  Pthiotis,  in  s.  Thessalv.  According  to  the 
Iu;ends,  they  were  so  called  from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  ana  son-in-law  of-Aolus. 
l^nnidon's  son.  Actor,  married  ^Egina,  daughter  of  Asopus.  Another  story  Bays  they 
csme  from  ^gina,  and  were  ants  (myrmdkes),  chana^d  by  Jupiter  into  men.  They  set- 
tled in  Thessaly  With  Peleus,  with  whose  son  Achules,  tiiey  went  to  the  Trojao  war. 
The  name  has  come  to  denote,  InEn^ish,  a  tro<9  or  great  horde  of  ruffians  derotedtos 
ungle  leader. 

KnffBALAm,  the  astringent  fruit  of  cert^n  species  of  JimUnaiia,  of  the  natural 
order  Ctmbretaeag,  natives  of  the  mountains  of  India.  The  genus  TermiitaUa  has  a 
dticiduous  bell-shaped  calyx  and  no  corolla;  tbe  fruit  is  a  juiceiess  drupe.  T.  Boleriea, 
a  species  with  alternate  eilptical  entire  leaves,  on  long  stalks,  produces  great  part  of  the 
myrobalans  of  commerce;  but  the  fruits  of  other  species  often  appear  under  the  same 
name.  Tovdc  properties  ore  ascrfbe^l  to  myrobalans;  but  although  once  in  great  repute, 
they  are  now  scarcely  used  in  medicine.  They  are  used,  however,  by  tanners  and  by 
dyers,  and  have  therefore  become  a  very  considerable  article  of  importation  from  India, 
locy  give  a  durable  yellow  color  witii  alum,  and.  with  the  addiuoo  of  iron,  an  excel- 
lent matik. — Smblia  mjfrobatana  are  tbe  fruit  ot  SthbliM  t^eutdtia,  tA  tlie  natural  order 
AijiAtfirMassa,  a  native  cit  IndiL  Tbey  are  used  In  India  as  a  tonic  and  astringent;  also 
Id  tanning  and  in  the  making  of  ink.— There  is  a  kind  of  plum  called  tbe  M'gr^aian 
^um.    See  Plum. 

MT'RON,  about  b.c.  480-'-480;  tintlve  of  Boeotis;  Athenian  sculptor  and  engraver  of 
Wood  and  ^ver;  studied  under  Agclfdlfs  at  Argos.  His  first  great  production  was  the 
statue  of  a  cow,  so  wonderfully  ll^-like  that  it  was  mistaken  for  the  rual  animal  by  cat- 
tle. Myron,  as  Pliny  observes,  excelled  not  in  expression  but  in  realistic  imitation  of 
men  and  animals.  Perhaps  his  most  noted  work  was  Ihe  "Discobolus,"  or  quoit- 
tUrower.  The  bronze  Image  of  the  cow  stood  in  Athens  for  mauy  centui  les,  and  was 
tlun  taken  to  Bom^  where  it  was  known  to  be  as  late  as  the  sixth  century.  Several 
itatuea  were  discovered  hi  the  last  century,  which  it  was  d^med  were  the  work  of 
Kyron,  and  one  or  two  are  almost  certwuy  origtnaL  Tbe  British  museum  has  an 
aocient  marble  copy  of  the  '*  Discobolus." 

mfBSH  {J£Lt\>.  mur),  a  gum  produced  by  haXacmodendron  <q.v.)  myrrha,  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  em^ridaeam,  growing  in  Arabia,  and  probably  also  in  Abyssinia.  Tlie 
myrrb  tree  is  small  and  scrubby,  spiny,  with  whitish-gray  bark,  thinly-scattered  small 
leaves,  consisting  of  three  obovate  obtusely  tootUetted  leaflets,  and  the  fruit  a  smooth 
bre>wn  orato  drupe,  somewhat  larger  than  a  pea.  Mynti  exudes  from  the  bark  In  oily 
yrilowfab  drops,  which  graduallv  tulcken  and  flnally  become  hard,  the  color  at  the  same 
time  becoming  darker.  Myrrh  has  been  known  and  valued  from  the  most  ancient  times; 
It  is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  Oen.  xxxvU.  96,  and  was  amongst  Uie 
Nsfleate  which  Jacob  sent  to  tiie  Egyptian  ruler,  and  amongst  those  which  tbe  wise  men 
from  tbe  east  brought  to  the  infant  Jesus.  It  was  an  ingredient  in  tbe  "  holv  anointing 
nX'  of  the  Jews.  Myrrh  appears  In  commerce  either  in  tears  and  grains,  or  m  pieces 
itregular  ftmn  and  various  sizes,  yellow,  red,  or  reddish  brown.    It  is  brittle,  and  has  a 
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or^ne,  excessive  secretloaa  from  the  nncous  membranes,  etc.,  also  to  cleanse  foul  nicen 
ana  promote  their  healing,  and  as  a  dentifrice,  particularly  in  a  spongy  or  ulcerated  con- 
dition of  tlie  gums.  It  was  much  used  bv  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  embalndng.  Tha 
best  myrrh  is  known  in  commerce  as  Turkey  myiTk,  beiogbrought  from  Turkiitn  ports; 
88  (he  name  Eas^  Indian  msfrh  IB  also  given  to  myrrli  brought  to  Europe  from  the  East 
Indies,  although  it  it*  not  produced  there,  but  comes  from  Abyssinia.  It  is  not  yet  cer* 
tainly  known  whether  the  myrrh  tree  of  Abyaeiuia  is  the  same  as  that  of  Axabia,  or  an 
allied  species. 

KTBSIKA'CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  uf  wiirin  climates,  and  having  simple  leiither^'  leiives,  destitute  of  stipules;  her- 
maphrodite or  unisexual  flowers,  gt-nerally  small,  but  often  in  umbels,  corymtis,  or 
paoicles;  very  similar  In  structure  to  the  flowers  of  the  pritavlaceoe ;  ibe  fruit  generally 
fleshy,  with  I  to  4  seeds.  The  flowers  are  very  often  marked  with  Bunken  dois  ur 
glanduhiT  lines.— There  areliiore  than  800  known  Bpeclea.  Afany  of  them  are  beituUfd 
evergreen  shrubs,  particularly  the  genua  antiUs.  borne  have  peppery  fruit,  a»  emitlkt 
Tiben. 

mSTA'CEJB,  a  natural  order  of  excwenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  ehniba, 
natives 'chiefly  of  warm,  but  partly  also  of  tcmperute  counlrlcs.  The  order,  as  dotioed 
by  the  greater  number  of  botanists,  includes  several  suborders,  which  arc  re^jTirded  by 
some  as  distinct  orders,  particularly  CHAM^LAUCiACE'^iii  which  are  coutaincd  ttbout 
fiO  kuowu  species,  mostly  beautiful  little  l)U8hes,  often  with  fnrgrant  leaves,  natives  ot 
Kew  Holland),  BarringluiiiuceiE  (q.v.),  and  Lccythidaccte  (q.v.).  Even  as  restricted,  by 
the  Beparatiou  of  tliesc.  the  order  contains  about  18U0  known  species.  The  leaves  are 
entire,  usually  with  pclucid  dots,  and  a  vein  running  parallel  to  and  near  their  maigin.— 
Some  of  the  species  are  gigantic  trees,  as  tlie  eucalypti  or  gum  U'ee  of  New  HtilUnd,  auil 
different  species  of  meUwiderm,  of  which  ope  is  found  as  far  s.  as  Lord  Auckland's 
islands,  in  lat.  604°.  The  timber  is  generally  compact. — Astringency  seems  to  be  rather 
a  prevalent  property  in  the  order,  and  the  leaves  or  other  parts  of  some  species  arc  used 
in  medicine  as  astringents  and  tonics.  A  fragrant  or  pungent  volatile  oil  is  often  present 
in  considerable  quantity,  of  which  oil^etf^imf  and  oil  ^  doKt  are  examples.  Ctom 
and  pimento  are  amongst  the  best  known  pivducts  of  this  order.  The  berries  of  several 
species  are  occasionally  used  as  spices  in  the  same  way  as  the  true  pimento.  A  consid- 
erable n^imbcr  yield  pleasant  edible  fhiits,  among  wlilch  arc  the  Pombqraitate,  the 
OuATA,  bpecies  uf  ttie  genus  Eagetua,  and  some  species  of  myrtle. 

XTBTU,  ifyrtut,  a  genus  of  myrtacoM,  having  tite  limb  of  the  calyx  4  to  6  parted, 
4  to  5  petals,  numerous  free  stamens,  an  almost  gloltose  germen,  and  a  2  to  8  celled  iKrry, 
crowned  with  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  and  containing  kidney  shaped  seeds.  Tlie  leave* 
are  opposite  and  marked  with  pelucid  dots;  tlie  flower-stalks  are  axillary,  and  generally 
one-flowered.  The  Co^on  Myrtle  (Sf.  eommhnit)  is  well  known  as  a  beautixul  ever- 
green ahnib,  or  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  while  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  all  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  often  form- 
ing  thickets,  which  sometimes  occur  even  within  the  reach  of  the  sen-spray.  Tlw  lotves 
are  orate  or  lanceolats,  Tftrrtng  much  Id  breadth.  They  are  astriDgent  and  •romaiic, 
eoBtainlng  a  volatile  oil,  and  were  used  In  medlcloe  by  the  ancients  as  a  stimulauL  The 
berries  are  also  aromatic,  aod  are  used  in  medicine  in  Greece,  and  India.  A  .myxtle 
wibe,  called  myrtuianum.  is  made  in  Tuscany.  Myrtle  bark  is  used  fOTtanning  in  maaj 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  tlie  myrtle  was  sacred  to 
Venus,  as  the  symbol  of  youth  and  beauty,  was  much  used  in  festivals,  nnd  was,  as  it 
still  is,  often  mentioned  in  poetry.  The  myrtle  endures  the  winters  of  Britain  only  in 
the  mildest  situations  in  the  south. — The  Small-lbated  Mtrtle  of  Peru  {M.  mitro- 
jp^yUa)  has  red  benles  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  of  a  pleasant  flavor  and  sugary  sveetneso. 
Those  of  the  Ldua  (JT.  luma)  are  also  palatable,  and  are  oaten  in  Chili;  as  are  tliose  of 
the  DovNT  Mtrtle  (if.  tammtoia),  on  the  Ncilghcrry  hill ;  aod  tliose  of  the  WorrE- 
BERRiED  Mtrti^  {M.  leucoearpa),  by  aome  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  common  myrtle, 
in  Greece  and  Syria.  The  berries  of  this  species  or  vai'icty  are  lar^rcr  than  those  of  lbs 
common  myrtle,  and  have  a  very  pleasant  taste  and  smell. — A  very  humble  species  of 
myrtle  (.¥;  nummidlaria)  spreads  ova  the  ground  in  the  Falkland  islands,  as  thyme  docs 
in  Britain. 

KTATLE-TAX.   See  Wax. 

MY'SIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  provinoe  in  n.w.  Asia  Minor,  joining  Lydia  on  the 
S.  and  Bithynia  on  the  e.,  and  iiounded  w.  by  the  Hellespont  and  n.  by  the  Propoirtis; 
the  i)rtncipal  rtvera  were  the  Cucus,  JEsepus,  and  Rhyndacus;  the  surface  is  moualaia- 
OU8  in  the  interior,  and  in  part  table-luid.  The  inhabitants  were  tbnucfat  by  some 
ancient  writers  to  be  of  Thracian,  and  by  others  of  Lydlnn  descrat;  probabTy  there  were 
immigrations  from  both  counti-ies.  Homer  mentions  tlie  Mysi,  but  does  not  define  their 
country.  Mysiii  was  subject  to  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  under  the  Persian  dominKWi 
formed,  together  with  Ljvdia,  one  of  tlie  satrapies  created  by  Darius.  After  the  deitt^ 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  passed  from  Macedonian  to  Svrisn  rule,  was  then  ^en  to  tiie 
kinirs  of  Perpimus  by  Rome,  nntl  afterwards  made  a'  liomau  province.  Its  priodpol 
towns  were  Aiq^dos,  Pyacus,  and  Peigamns. 
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■Tini  a  Benin  of  podophthalmous  (statk-ejed)  crnstaceans,  of  the  order  ttomapoda, 
uicli  resembling  the  common  shrimps  Id  form,  althou^  differing  from  them  in  the 
ixternnl  position  of  the  gills.  They  are  often  called  oppotum  ^rimpt,  becaoije  the  last 
no  feet  are  furoishod  with  an  appendage,  which  in  tlt«  female  forma  a  large  pouch, 
.nd-  in  thia  the  ^gs  are  recetTed'  ^ter  they  leave  the  ovary,  and  are  retained  till  the 
t)ung  acquire  a  ^rm  very  similar  to  that  of  the  parent,  when  the  whole  biood  are  at 
ince  set  free  into  the  ocean.  Species  of  mysis  are  found  on  the  British  shores,  but  they 
.re  far  more  abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas,  where  tb^  form  no  small  part  of  the  food 
if  whales,  and  of  many  fishes,  particuHuly  of  different  species  of  salmon. 

MTUSE',  or  MAtscK,  a  raji  or  principnlity  of  southern  India,  under  tbcprotection 
rf  the  British  government,  iu  lat.  11°  35  to  lo"  n,,  and  in  long.  74'"  45'  to  78*  46'  east, 
t  is  boimded  on  the  n.  by  the  British  coUectorate  of  Dharwar,  and  otherwise  surrounded 
)y  districts  belonging  to  tiie  Madras  presidency.  The  area  is  37,000  sq.m. ;  tiif  popuia- 
ion  lu  1871-72  was  6,055,418.  Mysore  is  an  extensive  table-laud,  with  an  average  ele- 
vation of  about  3,000  ft.,  and  with  a  slope  principally  towards  the  n.  and  n.e.  The  chief 
■ivers  are  the  Cauvery,  flowing  s.e.,  and  the  Tungabhadro,  the  Hugri,  and  the  Pennar, 
lowing  n.  and  n.e,  llie  climate  of  the  higher  districts  \s  during  a  great  portion  of  the 
rear  healthy  and  pleasant.  In  1871-73,  the  value  of  the  exports,  which  consist  of  betel- 
lut,  cotton,  cardsmons,  rice,  silk,  and  sugar,  amounted  to  £1,100,000.  The  imports, 
miisistlng  mainly  of  Iron,  gold,  pepper,  salt,  and  pulses,  were  £1,070,000.  Since  1888 
he  control  of  the  country  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  the  govern- 
uent  is  administered  by  a  British  commissioner.  Chief  town,  Mysore.  For  the  history 
)f  Slysore,  see  articles  Htder  Au,  Tippoo  Sahib,  and  India. 

HTSOBX,  or  Maibub,  a  city  of  India,  the  seat  of  a  British  residency,  capital  of  the 
erritory,  and  of  the  subdivision  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  amid  picturei^uc  scenery 
}u  a  declivitv  formed  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  elevated  ground  running  n.  and  s.,  345 
jx.  w.8,w.  of  Madras,  lat.  12°  19'  n.,  Jong.  76°  4^'  east  ilie  houses  are  generally  built 
>f  teak,  and  among  the  chief  edifices  are  the  British  residency  and  church.  The  fort  is 
^iiudrungular  in  form,  three  of  Its  sides  being  450  ^urds  in  length,  and  the  remaning 
«ide  longer.  The  rajah's  palace,  occiipyiug  three  sides  of  the  interior  fori,  contains  a 
naguilicent  chair  or  throne  of  gold.  Iiie  cUmale  is  mild,  but  not  healthy;  fevers  are  of 
CrLqutnt  occurrence.    Carpets  are  manufactured.    Pop.  '78,  67,765. 

UTS  TAOOOUS  (6r.  mv*U»,  an  initiated  person,  and  ago,  I  lead),  the  name  in  the 
Sreek  religious  system  of  the  priest  whose  duty  it  was  to  direct  the  preparations  of  the 
Tandidates  for  inldation  in  the  several  mysteries,  as  well  as  to  conduct  the  ceremonial  of 
initiation.  It  was  sometimes  applied  by  a  sort  of  analogy  to  the  class  oi  professional 
iiceroni,  who  in  ancient,  as  still  in  modem  timea,  undertook  to  show  strangers  newly- 
arrived  Id  a  city  the  noteworthy  objects  which  it  contained;  but  the  former  meaning  is 
its  primitiTe  one,  and  formed  the  ground  of  the  application  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Ctiristian  church,  to  the  catcchists  or  other  clergy  who  prepared  candidates  for  the 
Cliristian  mytteriea,  or  sacraments,  of  biipllem,  of  confirmation,  and  the  eucharist,  espe- 
cially tlie  lust.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  constantly  ut^ed  by  the  fathers  of  tlie  4th  and 
5th  centuries;  and  in  the  well-known  lectures  of  8t.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  although  all 
were  addressed  to  candidates  for  the  mysteries,  some  it>t  baptism,  and  some  for  the 
eucharist,  it  is  oa\y  the  lectures  addressed  to  the  latter  that  the  name  vicgiiagogia  k 
Applied.  This  distthction  was  connected  with  the  well-known  DiscipUne  of  the  Secret; 
und  it  appears  to  have  ceased  with  the  abolition  or  gradual  disuse  of  that  discipline. 

mstEBIB8(0r.  from  muo,  to  close  the  lips  or  e^es),  also  called  TdettU,  Orgia,  or. 
.n  Latin,  In&ia,  designate  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  in  ancient,  chiefly  Greek  and 
Roman,  re]I^O^^  Only  known  to,  and  practiced  by,  congregations  of  certain  initiated 
:nen  and  women,  at  appointed  seasons,  and  in  strict  seclusion.  The  origin,  as  well  as 
;he  real  purport  of  these  mysteries,  which  take  no  unimportant  place  among  the 
-eligious  festivals  of  the  classical  period,  and  which,  in  their  ever-changing  nature, 
lesiguate  various  places  of  rell^ous  development  in  the  antique  world,  is  all  but 
inknown.  It  does  seem,  indeed,  as  If  the  vague  speculations  of  modem  times  on  the 
■lubject  were  an  echo  of  lie  manifold  interpretations  of  the  various  acts  of  the  mysteries 
riven  by  the  priests  to  the  Inquiring  disciple— according  to  the  lights  of  the  former  or 
ihe  latter.  Some  investigators,  themselves  not  entirely  free  from  certain  mystic  influ- 
snces  (like  Creuzer  and  otheri).  have  held  them  to  have  been  a  kind  of  misty  orb  around 
1  kernel  of  pure  li^t,  the  bright  rays  of  which  were  too  strong  for  the  eyes  of  the  mulU- 
:nde;  that,  in  fact,  they  hid,  under  an  outward  garb  of  mnmmerj',  a  certain  portion  of 
liie  real  and  eternal  trath  of  religion,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  been  deriTed  from 
tome  primeval,  or,  perhaps,  the  Mosaic  revelation;  if  it  could  not  be  traced  to  certain 
[or  uncertain)  Egyptian,  Indian,  or  generally  eastern  sources.  To  this  kind  of  hasy  talk, 
bowever  (which  we  only  mention  because  it  isstlU  repeated  every  now  and  then),  the 
real  and  thorough  investigations  begun  by  Lobeck,  and  still  pursued  bv  many  compe- 
tent scholars  in  our  own  dny,  have,  or  ought  to  have,  put  an  end.  There  cannot  be 
anything  more  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  than  a  hiding  of 
ibBti-act  traths  and  occult  wisdom  under  rights  and  formulas,  son^  and  dances;  and,  la 
fact,  the  mysteries  were  anything  but  exclusive,  either  with  respect  to  sex,  age.  or  rank, 
In  point  of  initiation.   It  was  only  the  speculative  tendency  of  later  tfanefl>  wlwii  Poly- 
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theifltn  was  on  the  wane,  that  tried  to  symbolize  fuid  allegorize  these  obacure,  and  pATtl; 
imported  ceremonies,  the  bulk  of  which  had  undoubtedly  sprung  from  the  midst  of  tbe 
Pelasgian  tribes  thetnselves  in  prehistoric  times,  and  which  were  intended  to  repreMDt 
and  to  celebrate  oertain  natural  phenomena  in  the  visible  creation.  There  is  certaiidf 
BO  leason  to  deity  that  some  more  reflo^  miodB  maj,  at  a  Tery  earij  polod,  hare 
endeavcved  to  Impart  a  bi^er  Muue  to  theBe  wradrona  poformanceB;  but  tfaese  can 
only  iffi  considered  as  solitary  instances.  The  very  fact  of  thdr  baring  to  be  pot  down 
in  later  days  as  public  nuisances  in  Rome  herself,  speaks  Tolumes  against  the  occult  yrb- 
dom  inculcated  In  secret  assemblies  of  men  and  women. 

Tbe  mysteries,  as  such,  consisted  of  purifications,  sacrificial  offerings,  procesnoos, 
songs,  dnuces,  dramatic  performances,  and  tbe  like.  Tbe  mystic  fonnuhw  {DeiknumeTm, 
Dromena,  "Legimma,  the  latter  including  the  LUurgies,  etc.)  were  held  deep  secrets,  and 
could  only  be  communicated  to  those  who  had  passed  the  last  stage  of  prci»ration  in  the 
mvatagogue's  hand.  The  hold  which  ttie  nigutly  secrecy  of  these  meetings,  together 
with  Uieir  extraordinary  worship,  must  naturally  have  taken  upon  minds  more  fre^ 
and  childlike  than  our  advanced  ages  can  boast  of,  was  Increased  by  all  the  mechamcal 
contrivances  of  tbe  effects  of  light  and  sound  which  the  priests  could  command.  Mys- 
terious voices  were  heard  unging,  whispering,  aud  sighing  all  around,  lights  gleamed  in 
manifold  colors  from  above  and  below,  figures  appeare<l  and  disappeared;  the  mii^ 
tbe  tonic,  the  plastic — all  tbe  arts,  in  fact,  were  taxed  to  their  very  utmost  to  make  these 
performances  (tlie  nearest  approach  to  which,  in  this  country,  is  furnished  by  transfor- 
mation-scenes, or  sensation-dramas  in  general)  as  attractive  and  profitable  (to  the  priests) 
as  could  be.  As  far  as  we  tiave  any  knowledge  of  the  plots  of  these  mysteries  as  Bcenic 
representations,  they  generally  brought  the  stories  of  tbe  special  gods  or  goddesses  before 
the  spectator — their  births,  guflferings,  deaths,  and  resurrections.  Many  were  tbe  out- 
ward symbols  used,  of  which  such  as  the  Phallus,  the  Thyrsus,  flower  taskets,  mystic 
boxes,  m  connection  with  special  deities,  told,  more  or  less,  their  own  tale,  although  tlie 
meanings  supplied  by  later  ages,  from  the  Neo-platonists  to  our  own  day,  are  various, 
and  often  very  amazing.  The  most  important  mysteries  were,  in  historical  times,  tbo«e 
of  Elensls  and  the  Thesmophorian,  both  representing— «acb  from  a  different  point  of 
view — the  rape  of  Proserpina,  and  Cere's  search  for  her:  the  Thesmophoriao  mysteries 
l)eing  also  in  a  manner  connected  with  tbe  DionyfiiaD  worship.  There  were  further, 
those  of  Zeus  of  Crete — derived  from  a  very  remote  period — of  Bacchus  himself,  of 
Cybele,  and  Aphrodite — the  two  latter  with  reference  to  the  mj^tery  of  propagatioB,  but 
celebrated  in  diametrically  opposed  ways,  the  former  culminating  in  the  self-mutilatknt  of 
the  worshiper,  the  latter  in  prostitution.  Further,  the  mysteries  of  Orpheus,  who,  iD  a 
certdn  degree,  was  considered  the  founder  of  all  mysteries.  Nor  were  tlie  oUier  gndi 
and  goddesses  forgotten:  Hera,  Hlnerra,  Diana,  Hecate,  nay,  foreign  gods  like  Mltumfl 
(q.v.),  and  the  like,  had  their  due  secret  solemnities  all  over  the  clasfflcafsoil,  and  whltti- 
ersoever  Greek  (and  pEutly  Roman)  colonists  took  their  Lares  and  Penates  all  over  tbe 
antique  world.  The  beginning  of  the  reaction  In  the  minds  of  tbhiking  men,  agaiRrt 
this  mostly  nross  and  degenerated  kind  of  veneration  of  natural  powers  and  instinct!!,  is 
marked  by  tlie  period  of  tbe  HesEodic  poems;  and  when,  towwrd  the  end  of  the  clafnical 
periods,  tne  mysteries  were  no  longer  secret,  but  public  or^es  of  the  most  shameless 
kind,  their  days  were  numbered.  most  subtle  metaphystcianR,  allegoric  and  fr^- 
bdlze  as  they  ml^t,  failed  in  reviving  them,  and  in  restoTing  them  to  whatever  pnme- 
'Val  dignity  there  might  liave  once  been  iidierent  in  them. 

XTSTEBZX8  AND  XIEAOLE-PLATS  were  dramas  founded  on  the  historical  parts  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  lives  of  the  saiots,  performed  during  the  middle 
ages,  first  in  churches,  and  afterwards  in  tlie  streets  on  fixed  or  movable  stages.  Myste- 
nes  were  properly  taken  from  biblical  and  miracle-plays  ^ra  legendary  subjects,  but 
this  distinction  in  nomenclature  was  not  always  strictly  adhered  to.  We  nave  an  extant 
specimen  of  the  reli^ous  play  of  a  date  prior  to  the  beginning  <rf  the  middle  ases  In  the 
Chrigtet  PateJton,  assigned,  somewhat  questionably,  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  written 
in  4th  c.  Greek.  Next  cornea  six  Latin  plays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  by  Roswitha,  a  nun  of  Gandersbeim,  in  Saxony,  which,  though  not  very  artisti- 
cally constructed,  possesses  considerable  dramatic  power  and  interest;  they  have  been 
lately  published  at  Paris,  with  a  French  translation.  Tbe  performers  were  at  first  the 
clergy- abd  choristers,  afterwards  any  layman  might  participate.   The  earliest  recorded 

Sirformance  of  a  miracle-play  took  place  in  England.  Matthew  Paris  relates  that 
uoffroy,  afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  while  a  secular,  exhibited  at  Dunslable  the 
miraclej>lay  of  St.  Gai/ieriae,  and  Imrrowed  copes  from  St.  Albans  to  dress  his  clMrac- 
ters.  Tills  must  have  been  nt  the  end  of  the  11th  or  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 
Pitzsteplien,  in  his  Life  o/"  Thommd  Becket,  1188  a.d,.  describes  with  approval  the  repre- 
sentation in  London  of  the  sufferings  of  the  saints  and  miracles  of  the  confessors.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Corpus  Chrisli  festival  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1364,  miracle-plays 
liecame  one  nf  its  adjuncts,  and  every  considerable  town  had  &  fraternity  for  their  per- 
formance. Throughout  the  ISth  and  following  centuries,  they  continued  in  full  force  in 
England,  and  are  mentioned,  sometimes  approvingly,  sometimes  disapprovingly,  by  con- 
temporary writers.  Designed  at  first  as  a  means  of  rellgiom  Instruction  for  the  pefi>le, 
they  had!long  before  the  reformation  so  far  departed  from  their  (^gioal  character,  as  to 
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b»  odzed  up  in  many  instancea  with  buffoonery  and  irrererence,  Intentional  or  nninten- 
tional,  and  to  be  the  means  of  inducing  contempt  rather  than  respect  for  the  church  and 
rdii^fHi.  Remarkable  ooUeodons  exist  of  Enritth  mysteries  and"  minclea  ot  Uie  Ifith  c,. 
luwini  ai  the  Chester,  the  Covanuy,  and  flie  Townt^  play».  The  ftnt  tvo  have  been 

SubUsIied  by  the  Shakeapeare  Society,  and  the  other  by  the  Burtees  Sadety.  The  Town- 
>y  mysteries  are  full  of  the  burlesque  element  and  ocmtain  many  curious  ulustEaUonsctf 
conteniporary  maDDers. 

Out  of  the  mysteries  and  miracle-plays  sprang  a  third  class  of  religious  plays  called 
MaraiUie*,  in  which  allegorical  personitlcatioD  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  were  introduced 
as  dramatis  per9ona.  These  personages  at  first  <uily  took  part  in  the  pli^  ^^^^ 
Kiiptuml  or  legendary  characters,  but  afterwards  entirely  superseded  them.  The  oldest 
known  English  compouttons  of  this  kind  are  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ;  they  are  mere 
claboiate  and  lees  interesting  than  the  miracle-playa.  Moralities  contiDued  in  fashion 
ItU  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  the  immediate  precnrsors  of  the  regular  drama. 

MifHcles  and  mysteries  were  as  popoular  in  France,  Oermany,  Spain,  and  Italy  as  in 
ikiglsnd.  A  piece  of  the  kind  yet  extant,  composed  in  France  in  the  11th  c,  is  entitled 
the  JKsttery  qf  the  Wiae  and  FooUah  Vtrgiiu,  and  written  partly  in  the  Provencal  dialect 
and  partly  in  Latin.  A  celebrated  fraternity,  called  the  Confrdrie  de  la  Passion,  founded 
ia  nris  in  1880.  had  a  monopoly  for  the  performance  of  mysteries  and  miracle-plays, 
vUch  were  each  a  length,  that  the  exhimtion  ttf  each  occupied  several  days.  A  huge 
numbw  of  French  mysteries  of  the  the  14th  c.  are  extant.  In  the  alpine  districts  of 
Germany,  miraclo-plays  were  composed  and  acted  by  tlie  peasanta;  tliese  peasant-plays 
had  less  regularity  In  their  dramatic  form,  were  often  ioterspersed  with  songa  ana  pro- 
cesBions;  nnd  in  their  union  of  simplicity  with  hi^li-wrought  feeling  were  most  character- 
istic of  a  people  in  whom  the  religions  and  dramatic  element  are  both  so  largely  developed. 
In  the  airly  part  of  the  last  century,  they  beg^n  to  p.irtake  to  a  limited  eMent  of  the  our* 
bsoue,  which  had  brought  the  miracle-plays  into  disrepute  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  ttie  hostility  of  the  refornat^  was  what  suppressed  these 
exhilntuHis.  The  fathers  of  the  reformation  showed  no  ^ffnendly  feeling  towanla  than. 
Luther  is  reported  to  have  said  that  they  often  did  mortfg^l  and  produced  more  imprea* 
sion  than  sermons.  The  most  direct  encouragement  was  given  to  tbem  by  the  foundera 
of  the  Bwedisb  Protestant  Church,  and  by  the  earlier  Lutheran  bishops,  Swedish  and 
Danish.  The  authorship  of  one  drama  of  the  kind  is  Assigned  to  Orotius.  In  England 
the  greatest  check  they  received  was  from  the  rise  of  the  secular  drama;  yet  they  con* 
tioiwd  to  be  occasionnfly  performed  In  the  times  of  Jamea  I.  and  Charies  I.,  and  it  Is 
well  known  that  the  first  sketch  of  Hilton's  Pnradite  Lott  was  a  sacred  drama,  where  the 
opening  speech  was  Satan's  Address  to  the  Sun.  A  dngenemte  relic  of  the  mirocic-play 
may  yu't  be  tmced  in  some  remote  districts  of  Endand,  where  the  story  of  St.  George, 
the  dragon,  and  Beelzebub,  ia  rudely  represented  tiy  the  peasantry.  Strange  to  say,  it 
Was  in  the  Catholic  sotith  of  Germnny,  where  these  miracle-plays  and  mysteries  had  pre- 
served most  of  their  old  religious  character,  that  the  severest  blow  was  levelled  against 
tlicm.  Even  there,  tlicy  faiia  begun  to  be  tainted  to  a  limited  extent  with  tlie  burlesque 
element,  which  had  brought  them  into  disrepute  elsewhere.  In  1779  a  montreato  was 
issued  ^  the  prince-archlmliop  of  Balzbu^,  omdemning  them,  and  prohibiting  th^r  pep- 
fwmance,  on  the  ground  of  their  ludicrous  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  the 
frequent  bad  acting  in  the  serious  parts,  the  distraction  of  the  lower  orders  from  more 
edifying  modes  of  instruction,  and  the  scandal  arising  from  the  exposure  of  sacred  sub- 
jects to  the  ridicule  of  freethinkers.  This  ecclesiastical  deununciation  was  followed  by 
vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of  the  civil  autliorities  in  Austria  and  Bavaria.  One  excep- 
tion was  made  to  the  general  suppression.  In  16S8  the  viUagera  of  Oberammergau,  in  the 
BavBiinn  highlands,  on  the  cessation  of  a  plagoe  which  desolated  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, had  vowed  to  perform  every  tenth  year  the  Passion  of  Our  Savior,  out  of  gratitude, 
and  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction;  a  vow  which  had  ever  amca  been  regulariy 
observed.  The  pleading  of  a  deputation  of  Ammergau  peasants  with  Max.  Joseph  of 
Bavaria  saved  their  mystery  from  tlie  general  condemnation,  on  condition  of  everything 
that  could  offend  good  taste  being  expunged.  It  wais  then  and  afterwards  somewhat 
remodelled,  and  ig  perhaps  the  only  mystery  or  miracle-ptay  which  has  survived  to  the 
present  day.  The  last  perfornuioce  took  place  in  1870.  The  inhabitants  of  this  secluded 
village,  long  noted  for  their  skill  In  carving  In  wood  and  ivonr,  have  a  rare  union  of 
anwite  cultmtion  -i^lth  perfect  aimpilclty .  Tl»ir  famiUarity  with  sacred  subjects  Is  even 
bayond  what  is  usual  in  ^e  alpine  part  of  Germany,  and  the  spectacle  seems  still  to  be 
looked  on  with  feelings  much  like  those  with  which  it  waa  ori^nally  conceived.  What 
would  elsewliere  appear  Impious,  is  to  the  alpine  peasants  devout  and  edifying.  The 
personator  of  Christ  considers  his  part  an  act  of  religious  worship ;  he  and  the  other  prin- 
dpal  performers  are  said  to  be  selected  for  their  holy  life,  and  consecrated  to  their  work 
with  prayer.  The  players,  about  500  in  number,  are  exclusively  the  villagers,  who. 
thoii{^  they  have  no  art  istic  insM^etirai.  except  from  the  urish  priest,  act  their 
MTtn  with  no  little  dramatic  power,  and  a  delicate  appreciation  ox  character.  The  New 
TeatMnent  narrative  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  only  legendary  addition  to  it  being  the  St^ 
Veronica  handkerchief.  The  acts  alternate  with  toMeaitx  from  the  Old  Tertament  and 
floral  odes.  Many  thousands  of  the  peasantry  are  attracted  by  the  q)ectacle  fnnn 
■U  parts  <tf  the  T^rol  and  Bavaria,  among  whom  the  same  eanwst  and  devout  demeanor 
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irevails  as  among  the  performers.   Ylajs  of  a  humbler  description,  from  subjedi  b 


bruck,  which  show  a  G6i*tain  rude  dramatic  talent,  though  not  compan&ble  to  wlui  r 
exhibited  at  AmUHrguu.  GMrls  very  g^smlly  represent  both  the  male  uid  fenk 
ebuacters. 

MTSTICETE,  a  name  of  the  whalebone  whale,  a  cetacean  of  the  family  balanida.  a 
toothless  whales,  see  Whale  and  Cetacka.,  ante. 

ICYS'TICISK  (Gr.  mustikoi,  mystical),  a  term  used  with  considerable  vagueness,  b;: 
implying  tliat  general  tendency  in  reli^in  to  higher  and  more  intimate  communlcatka 
with  the  diviue,  to  which,  in  most  rehgions,  ancient  and  modem,  certain  iadiTiduais 
claMcs  have  laid  claim.  In  the  Flatooic  philosophj,  and  in  the  eastern  systenu,  tna 
which  that  philosophy  is  derived,  the  human  soul  btang  regarded  as  a  portUm  of  lU 
divioc  nature,  it  is  hdd  to  be  the  great  end  of  life  to  free  the  m>u<  from  the  enibamh- 
meut  and  menial  dariiness  in  wltiui  it  is  held  by  the  materiid  trammels  of  Uie  bed;  i: 
which  it  is  imprisoned.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  end,  two  very  opposite  coiuaes  ven 
adopted:  the  firat,  that  of  t^iritual  purlflcatlon,  partly  hy  re{}resentin£  the  natural  ippr 
tites  and  weakening  the  Bensual  impulses  by  corporeal  austerilies,  partly  by  elevating  U» 
soul  thAnigh  intense  coutemplaUon  and  withdrawal  from  the  outwiml  object  of  amseilik: 
other,  tliat  of  regarding  the  soul  as  superior  to  the  body,  independent  of  its  aninu. 
Impulses,  incapable,  from  its  higher  origm,  of  being  affected  by  its  oatward  acrtiooai.  ur 
sullied  hy  contact  with  the  corruption  in  which  its  lower  nature  might  love  to  valki"'. 
A  similar  clemi'nt  of  mysticism,  which,  in  truth,  must  form  in  some  sense  a  coD^itntai 
of  every  religious  system,  is  traceable  in  the  early  doctrlDal  history  of  Chri&tiaiiity,  aod 
the  career  of  Christian  mysticism  also  divides  itself  into  the  same  twofold  cdium. 
Among  the  early  sects  external  to  the  church,  we  trace  tlie  first  in  the  system  of  T«liu 
and  of  the  Eucratites,  while  the  second  finds  its  parallel  io  tlie  Syrian  gnoBtica.  in  Cii 
pocrates,  Bnrdiaanes,  and  in^e  fram  at  least  of  the  Ulcolaitic  hereey.  Withu  tat 
Christian  church  there  pever^M  been  wanting  a  continuous  manifestation  of  the  mtsti- 
cal  element.  The  language  §nf~  P&u^  GaX.  ii.  20,  and  in  2d  Cor.  xiL  2,  and  muj 
expreasions  in  the  ApiXialypsS;  may  be  taken  as  the  exponents  of  Christian  myslicieiiL 
the  highest  aspiration  of  which  has  ever  been  toward  that  state  in  which  the  Cliristkc 
"  no  longer  liveth,  but  Christ  livetb  in  him."  And  although  no  regular  scheme  of  mn- 
ticism  can  be  found  in  the  early  fathers,  yet  the  writings  of  HeraiAS  the  shepherd,  lor 
epistles  of  St  Ignatius,  the  wo^  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  expositions  of  (fn- 
gen,  and  above  all,  the  confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  abound  with  outpourings  oi  lU 
true  spirit  of  Christian  mysticism.  It  is  curious  that  the  first  systematic  exposition  of 
its  pnnciples  is  said  to  be  in  the  works  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite;  bat  it 
was  not  till  the  days  of  the  Scholastics  that  it  received  its  first  development,  wbtn  tbe 
mystic  life  was  resolved  into  its  three  stages,  viz. ,  of  purification,  of  illumination.  nL-i 
of  ecstatic  union  with  God  and  absorption  in  divine  contemplation.  It  was  upoa  tie 
explanation  of  this  third  stage  tliat  the  great  division  of  tlie  mcdievhl  mystic  schoui^ 
mainly  turned ;  some  of  them  explaining  tlie  union  with  God  in  a  pantheistic  or  fcmi 
pontueistio  sense,  and  thereby  annihilating  the  individual  will,  and  almost  the  perscaul 
action  of  man  in  the  state  of  ecstasy ;  others,  with  St.  Bernard,  fully  preserving  tk 
individuutity  and  the  freedom  of  man,  even  in  tlie  highest  spiritual  communication  uiJi 
his  Creator.  Of  tlie  former,  many,  as  the  Hesychasts  (q.v.)  in  the  Greek  cburcb,  and  Hit 
brethren  of  the  free  spirit  (q.v.)  and  the  Boghards  in  the  ijitin.  drew  from  these  mvi^ial 
doctrines  the  most  revolting  moral  consequences;  in  others,  as  Tauler.  RiiysbtwL 
Ekkart,  the  error  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  the  sphere  of  fpcculation.  Tlw 
writing  of  Thomas  ft  Kempis  (q.v.).  of  SL  Catherine  of  Siena,  of  St.  John  of  the  cru$£. 
and  of  St.  Teresa,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  most  characteristic  representations  of 
the  more  modern  form  of  the  traditionary  mysticism  which  has  come  down  from  ibc 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  later  history  of  mysticism  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church  will  be  found  under  tbe 
heads  of  Fenelon,  Madame  Guyon.  Molikos,  and  Quietism.  The  most  remarkaUe 
followers  of  the  same  or  kindred  doctrines  in  the  Protestant  communions  im4ai\^ 
BOhme  (q.v.)  of  GOrlitli,  Emmanuel  Swcdeoborg  (q.v.),  and  tbe  celebrated  VUlian 
Law  (q.v.) 

KTTH  and  XYTH'OLOOT.  The  word  myth  (Gr.  mffthoi)  oii^oall^  signified  «n«A  ot 
tUteourte,  and  was  identical  with  the  word  logos.  After  the  age  of  Pmdar  and  Herodo- 
tus, however,  it  came  to  be  ^onymous  with  the  Latin  word  fabula,  fable  or  legnd. 
According  to  the  present  use  of  our  language,  a  myth  is  an  ides  or  fancy  presented  in 
the  historical  form;  and  though,  of  course,  any  fiction  at  any  time  in  this  ^ape  mishi 
be  called  a  myth,  yet  by  usage  the  word  is  confined  to  those  fictions  made  in  Uw  taix 
periods  of  a  ^ople's  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their  religious  belief,  and 
generally  their  oldest  traditions,  in  an  attractive  form.  The  tendeccy  to  crrate  myth>  ia 
uiis  way  seems  inherent  in  eveir  people;  certainly  there  is  m)  people  so  sunk  into  tbe 
brute  aa  to  be  without  them.  A.  myut  is  not  to  be  confounded  wiUi  an  all^Dty;  tfar  ooe 
being  an  unconscious  act  of  the  public  mind  at  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  other  a  cm- 
Bcious  act  of  the  Individual  mind  at  any  of  social  progress.  The  paraUcs  oi  'be 
Nenr  Testament  an  all^orical ;  so  are  Maa^a  fables;  no  ime  mistakes  them  for  vealities; 
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they  are  known  to  have  been  inTented  for  a  special  didactic  purpose,  and  so  received. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  myths  is,  that  tbey  are  not  only  coaccived  iu  the  uarrative  form, 
but  generally  taken  for  real  narrations  by  the  people  to  whom  tliey  belong,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  pass  a  certain  stage  of  intellectual  culture.  Even  myths  of  wLtich  the  allc- 
goncal  signiflcance  is  pretty  pl^n,  such  as  the  well-known  Greek  myth  of  PnHnethus 
and  Epimetheas,  were  received  as  facts  of  early  tradition  by  the  GreeKs.  Myths  may  be 
•fividecl  into  several  classes,  of  which  the  first  and  most  important  is  the  theological 
md  moral.  The  oldest  theology  of  all  nations  is  in  the  form  of  myths;  hence  the  great 
importaQce  of  mythological  study,  now  uDiveraally  recognized;  for  it  is  not  occupied 
merely  or  mainly  with  strange  fancies  and  marvelous  fictions,  invented  for  the  sake  of 
Amnsement,  but  contains  the  fundamental  ideas  iKlonging  to  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  man  as  they  have  been  embodied  by  the  imaginative  facul^  of  the  most 
favned  races.  It  is  this  dominance  of  the  imagination,  so  characteristic  of  the  early 
stages  of  society,  which  gives  to  myth  its  peculiar  dramatic  expresdon,  and  stamps  the 
popular  creed  of  all  natious  with  Uie  character  of  a  poetry  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of 
Ood.  From  the  very  natui-e  of  the  case,  the  myth-producing  faculty  exercises  itself  with 
e.Tuberance  only  under  the  polytheistic  form  of  religion ;  for  there  only  does  a  sufficient 
mimber  of  celestial  personages  exist,  whose  attributes  and  actions  may  be  exhibited  in  a 
narrative  form;  there  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  even  a  monotheistic  people  from 
exhibiting  certain  great  ideas  of  their  faith  in  a  narrative  form,  so  as  by  prosiuc  minds 
to  be  taken  for  literat  liiatorical  facta.  But  besides  strictly  theological  myths,  tliere  are 
pbyaical  myths,  that  is,  fictions  representing  the  most  striking  appearances  and  chuiges 
nf  eztemaf  nature  in  the  form  of  political  history;  in  which  view,  the  connection  of 
legends  about  giants,  chimeras,  etc.,  with  regions  marked  by  i>eculiar  volcanic  phenom- 
ena, has  been  often  remarked.  It  is  difficult  Indeed,  in  polytheistic  religion,  to  draw  any 
Htrict  line  between  physical  and  theological  myti>e;  as  the  divinity  of  all  the  operations 
of  nature  is  the  first  postulate  of  polytheism,  and  every  physical  phenomenon  becomes 
the  nmnifestation  of  a  god.  Ajg^n,  though  it  may  appear  a  contradiction,  there  are  his- 
torical myths;  that  is,  marv^ous  legenos  about  persons,  who  may  with  probability  be 
supposed  to  have  actually  existed.  80  intermingled,  indeed,  is  fact  with  fable  in  earir 
times,  that  there  must  always  be  a  kind  of  debatable  land  between  plain  theological  myth 
and  recognized  historical  fact.  This  land  is  occupied  by  what  are  called  the  heroic  myths; 
that  is,  legends  about  heroes,  concerning  whom  it  mav  often  be  doubtful  whether  they 
are  merely  a  sort  of  inferior,  and  more  human-like  gods,  or  only  men  of  more  than  ordi- 
iiaty  powers  whom  the  popular  imagination  has  elevated  into  demi-gods. 

The  scientific  study  of  mythology  commenced  with  the  ancient  nations  who  produced 
ft,  specially  with  the  acute  and  speculative  Greeks.  The  great  mass  of  tlie  Greek  people, 
indeed — of  whom  we  have  a  chftracteristic  type  in  the  traveler  Fausanias — accepted  their 
oldest  legends,  in  the  moss,  as  divine  and  human  facts;  but  so  early  as  tlie  time  of  Euri- 
pides, or  even  before  his  diiy  in  the  case  of  the  Sicilians,  Epicharmus  and  Empedocles, 
we  find  tliat  philosophers  and  poets  had  iMjgua  to  identify  Jove  with  the  upper  sky, 
Apollo  with  tile  sun,  Juno  with  the  nether  atmosphere,  and  so  forth;  that  is,  tliey  inter- 
preted tiieir  mythology  as  a  theology  and  poetry  of  nature.  This,  indeed,  mi»y  be 
regarded  as  the  prevalent  view  among  all  the  more  reflective  and  philosophical  Iteatheus 
(n-ho  were  not,  like  ilO^DOphon.  orthodox  believers)  up  from  the  age  of  Pericles,  450  b.c., 
to  the  e8tal)lisbment  of  Christianity.  But  there  was  an  altogether  opposite  view,  which. 
aro<ie  at  a  later  period,  under  less  genial  circumstance.'),  and  exercisea  no  small  infiueuce 
both  on  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  This  view  was  first  prominently  put  forth  by  Euhe- 
merua,  Jlcsseuian,  iu  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  and  consisted  m  the  flat  prosaic 
assertion,  that  the  gods,  equally  with  the  heroes,  were  originally  men,  and  all  the  tales 
about  them  only  human  facts  sublimed  and  elevated  by  the  imagination  of  pious 
devotees.  This  view  seemed  to  derive  strong  support  from  the  known  stories  about  the 
btrth  and  death  of  the  gods,  specially  of  Jove  in  Crete;  and  the  growing  skeptical  ten- 
dencies of  the  scientific  school  at  Alexandria,  were  of  course  favorable  to  the  promulga-. 
lion  of  such  views.  The  work  of  Eiihemerns  accordingly  obtained  a  wide  circulation;' 
and  having  been  translated  into  Latin,  went  to  nourish  that  crass  form  of  religious^ 
skepticism  which  was  one  of  the  most  notable  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  Itoman  gcniuE^ 
al  tite  time  of  the  emperors.  Historians,  like  Diodonis.  gladly  adopted  an  interpretation 
of  the  popular  mythology  which  promised  to  swell  their  stores  of  reliable  material;  the 
myths  according  were  coolly  emptied  of  the  poetic  soul  which  inspired  them,  and  the 
early  traditions  of  the  heroic  ages  were  set  forth  as  plidn  history,  with  a  grave  sobriety 
eqanlly  opposed  to  so^nd  criticism,  natural  piety,  and  good  taste. 

In  modem  times,  the  Gn^ek  mythology  has  again  formed  the  basis  of  much  specula^ 
li!>n  on  the  character  of  myths  and  the  general  laws  of  mythical  interpretation.  The 
lirst  tendency  of  modem  Christiim  scholars,  following  the  track  long  l>efurc  taken  l>y  the 
fathers,  was  to  refer  all  Greek  mythology  to  a  corruption  of  Old  Testament  doclrino 
and  history.  Of  this  system  of  interpretmgmytlis,  we  have  examples  in  Vossius,  in  the- 
Ittracd  and  fanciful  works  of  Bryant  andTaber.  and  very  ixtcentfy,  though  with  more 
pions  and  poetic  feeling,  in  Gladstone.  But  the  Germans,  who  have  taken  the  lead  here, 
aa  in  other  regions  of  combined  research  and  speculation,  have  long  ago  given  up  this 
ground  as  untenable,  uid  have  introduced  the  rational  method  of  interpreting  every 
«y*tem  of  myths,  in  |iie  first  place,  according  to  the  peculiar  laws  traceable  in  its  own 
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ceuius  and  growth.  Gronnd  was  Isrokan  in  tills  department  by  Heyne,  whose  vievl 
nave  beer  tested,  corrected,  and  eolarged  by  a  great  number  of  learned,  iDgenious,  and 
pliilosophical  writers  among  bis  own  coiintrymeD,  Bpecially  by  Buttmann,  Voss, 
Creuzcr,  MHUer,  Welcker,  Gkrhard,  and  Preller.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Qennans 
is  to  start — as  Wordsworth  does  in  bia  Sxcurtum,  book  iv. — fmm  tlie  position  of  a 
devout  imaginative  coDtenpIaUoa  of  nature,  in  which  the  myths  originated,  anil  to 
trace  tlie  worldng  out  of  those  ideas,  in  different  places  and  at  dlftttreiit  times,  with  tlie 
most  critical  res^rch,  and  the  most  vivid  reconstruction.  If  in  this  work  they  have 
given  birth  to  a  large  masa  of  ingenious  nonsense  and  brilliant  guess-work,  there  has  DOt 
been  waDting  amoug  them  abundance  of  sober  judgment  and  sound  Bcnse  to  counteract 
suc:h  extravagances.  It  mav  be  noticed,  however,  as  characteristic  of  tlieir  over  specu- 
lative intellect,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  sway  of  theologic»l  and  physical 
symbols  down  into  a  region  of  what  appears  to  be  plain  histoiicnl  fact;  so  that  Achilles 
liecomcs  a  water-god,  Peleus  a  mud-god,  and  the  wnole  of  the  JUad,  according  to  Forcli- 
liammer,  a  poetical  geolog}'  of  Thest^y  and  the  Troad  I  Going  to  the  opposite  extreme 
from  Euiiemerus,  they  have  denied  the  existence  even  of  deified  heroes;  all  the  heroesof 
Greek  tradition,  according  to  Uachold,  are  only  degraded  gods;  and  generally  in  Gerroan 
writers,  a  preference  of  transcendental  to  simple  and  obvious  explanations  of  myths  is 
noticeable.  Creuzer,  some  of  wliose  views  had  been  anticipated  by  Blnckwell,  in  Scot- 
land, is  especially  remarkable  for  the  high  ground  of  religir>us  and  philosopblca)  concep- 
tion on  which  he  has  placed  (he  interpretation  of  myths;  and  he  was  also  the  first  vba 
directed  atteoUon  to  the  oriental  element  in  Gi«ek  mythology— not,  indeed,  with  suffl- 
dcnt  discrimination  In  many  cases,  but  to  the  great  ennchment  of  mythological  material, 
and  the  enlargement  of  phifosopbical  survey.  In  the  most  recent  times,  by  uniting  llie 
excursive  method  of  Creuzer  with  the  correction  supplied  by  the  tr.ore  critical  method  <if 
O.  Mnller  and  his  successors,  the  science  of  comparative  mythology  has  been  launched 
into  existence;  and  specially  the  comparison  of  the  earliest  Greek  mythology  with  the 
sacred  legends  of  the  Hindus,  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Jlaz  MQller  in  the  (M^ffrd 
Ettayt  08S6).  In  France,  the  views  of  EuhemeniB  were  proponaded  Banier  (ITtB). 
By  the  British  scholars,  mythology  is  a  field  that  has  been  very  scaotily  cnltivated. 
Besides  those  aln»dy  muned,  Payne  Enight,  Macluiy,  Grote  in  the  first  volumes  oS  bis 
histoty,  and  Eeightley  are  the  only  names  of  any  note,  and  their  works  can  in  nowia> 
compete  in  originality,  extent  of  research,  in  discriminating  criticism,  or  in  largenees  of 
view,  with  the  .productions  of  the  German  school.  The  oest  for  common  purposes  is 
Keiglitlcy;  the  most  original.  Payne  Knight.  Recently,  G.  W.  Cox,  in  a  work  on  Aryxa 
mytnology,  has  pushed  llie  sanscrilising  tendencies  of  Max  Slailer  to  nn  extreme  which 
to  most  minds  seems  absurd.  On  the  special  myUiologies  of  India,  Borne,  Greece,  etc.. 
information  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  the  ic^ective  countries  to  which  they 
belong.  The  more  important  mythological  personages  are  noticed  under  their  own 
names;  see  Bacchus^  Jupiter,  HEROUun,  etc, 

IffTTILE'NE,  or  T&vmxss,  CITY.  See  Cac?^.  anie. 
MYTILFNE,  or  MmxKWK,  ISLAJID.   See  Lebbob,  anto. 
WiTUAHM.   See  Mussel,  ante. 

MYXIKE,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  synonomous  with  the  ffeutro-hran^M  of 
Blocb,  of  whUdi  Uie  myxine  gluUnota  or  {Mutinous  hag  Is  the  type.   See  Hao,  anie. 


NTHS  fourteenth  letter  of  the  EnglUi  alphabet  la  one  of  the  sosal  Ifquids  of  the 
.  lingual  class.  See  Lettbrs.  Us  Hebrew  (wd  Phenician)  name.  Nun,  signified 
'  a./isA,  which  its  original  form  was  probably  meant  to  represent.  N  is  inter- 
changeable with  L  (q.v.)  and  M,  as  iu  Arflect,  commingle,  confer;  and  in  Ger.  baden,  mm- 
pared  with  Eng.  bottom.  In  Latin,  this  letter  hsd  a  faint,  uncertain  sound  at  the  end  of 
words  and  in  some  other  positions,  especially  before  s.  This  accounts  for  words  on 
bavinc  lost  the  n  in  the  nominative  case,  though  retaining  it  in  the  oblique  css>&  as 
homo^aominit;  and  for  Greek  names  like  PtaUm  being  written  without  the  final  n  in 
Latin.  Thedull,  muffled  pronunciation  of  n,  wiilch  is  Indicated  by  such  words  osroniv'. 
ecnscrr,  tettaimnto,  being  frequently  spelled  oo«ul,  cuor,  tettameto,  was  the  first  stage  of 
tlie  modern  French  naral  n.  Before  a  guttural  letter,  »  naturaJly  assumes  the  sound  of 
ng,  as  bank. 

NABIS,  d.  193  B.C.,  b.  Sparta;  usurped  the  throne  of  Lacediemon  on  the  death  "f 
king  Macfaanidas,  in  207.  He  put  to  death  the  son  of  the  late  king  Lycurgus,  and  by 
threats  or  torture  exacted  large  sums  of  money  from  the  rich.  He  was  thus  able  to  raise 
a  considerable  anny,  with  which  he  endeavored  to  capture  the  city  of  Messene.  Pbil- 
opoemen.  the  commaiidcr  of  the  forces  of  Megalopolis,  repulsed  him,  but  tlie  next  year 
Habis  gained  the  advantage  over  the  Megalopolitans.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  design 
of  Nabia  to  restore  the  Spartan  h%emc"xy.]ntbe  Pdoponnssus,  but  In  10{^  he  was  fiwnd 
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to  makepeaoe  wltb  tiie  Botaans,  whose  army  nnder  ^amlnlus  had  bedeged  Sparta.  In 
103,  b^ng  at  war  -with  the  Acbatana,  he  asked  aid  from  the  iBtoUuu,  yrho  furnlahed 
bita  with  a  small  coDtiogent,  reallr  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him;  and  their  general 
Alexamenes  speedily  assasidnated  nim. 

VAAB,  a  market  and  assi^  t.  of  Kildare  co.,  Ireliind,  m.  s.w.  of  Dublin,  and. 
nexl  to  Atby,  the  largest  town  in  the  county.  Tlie  popiilalion  in  1871  was  8,660.  The 
principal  street  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length;  Ilie  county  court-liouse  is  in  the  main 
btrt.'et.  Having  been  anciently  the  scat  of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  Nana  was  early  occu- 
pied by  the  English.  A  parliament  was  held  in  it  in  1419,  and  it  obtained  charters  suc- 
cee-sivcly  from  Heory  v.,  Elizabeth  imd  James  I.  At  present.  Naas  is  a  place  of 
little  trade,  and  ia  almost  entirely  wUhout  manufactures.  It  returned  two  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  diocesan 
school,  and  of  three  natioaal  schools,  one  of  which  ia  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
ooDveut   A  newspaper,  printed  at  Matyborough,  Is  also  published  here. 

^     NABLUa   See  Nabui-us,  ania. 

HA'BOB,  or  Nabab,  a  corruptioa  of  the  word  narndb  (deputy),,  was  the  title  belonging 
to  the  administrators,  under  the  Mogul  empire,  of  the  separate  provinces  into  wTiich 
the  district  of  a  tuiaMar  (q.T.)  was  divided.  The  title  was  continued  under  the  British 
rule,  but  it  gradually  came  to  be  applied  eenerallr  to  natives  who  were  men  of  wealth 
and  conadcmtion.  In  Europe,  and  especially  in  Britain,  it  is  applied  deri^vely  to  those 
who,  having  made  great  fortunes  in  the  Indies,  return  to  their  native  country,  where 
they  live  in  oriental  splendor. 

KABOITAS'SAX,  EjiA  or,  was  the  starting-point  of  Babylonian  chronology,  and  was 
ad(^l(;d  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  Berosua  and  others.  It  lieg&a  witli  the  accession 
of  >i  abonaaaar  to  the  throne — an  event  calculated  (from  certain  astronomical  phenomena 
recorded  by  Ptolemy)  to  have  taken  place  Feb.  26,  747  B.c. 

KASVLUS',  or  Nablus'  (a  corruption  of  the  Gr.  NeapolU,  New  City,  the  name  given 
to  it  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian),  anciently  called  Shiechkm  or  Sichen,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (John  iv.  S),  Stchar;  is  a  t.  of  Palestine,  possessing,  it  is  said,  "  the  only  beautiful 
site  from  Dan  to  Beersbeba."   It  Itea  between  mount  Ebal  and  mount  Gcrizim,  on  the  a. 

of  the  valley  of  Erd-MQkhna,  and  has  a  population  vaiiouBly  estimated  at  from  6,000 
to  14,000  of  whom  about  500  are  Christians,  luO  Samaritans,  and  60  Jews;  tlie  rest  are 
3[ohammetlans,  lierce,  turbulent,  and  fanatical.  The  houses  are  pretty  good,  but  the 
streets  (as  usual  in  the  East)  are  narrow,  gloomy,  and  filthy.  The  chief  productions  are 
woap,  cotton,  and  oil — the  soap  maoufactoriea  are  large,  and  the  oil  ia  considered  the  best 
in  Sjiia, — See  Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria  and  PaXentine,  and  Stanley's  Paleetine. 

NACHTIGAL,  Gubtav,  b.  Germany,  1834;  studied  medicme,  which  he  practiced  in 
Algeria,  1S5&-68.  He  then  became  a  physician  in  the  militaW^serrice  of  the  bcj'  of 
Tunis,  who  aoon  made  lum  his  ^vate  medical  adviser.  In  1^  he  started  for  Suka, 
joining  a  caravan  which  was  dispatched  to  carry  from  the  king  of  Frus^  to  the  sheikh 
of  Borndo,  some  gifts  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  various  Germaa  explorers.  After 
a  Journey  in  the  Tiboo  country,  he  set  out  for  Euka,  where  he  arrived  in  1870.  He 
made  a  thorough  exploration  of  Bnrnoo,  from  which  he  went  on  several  exploring  expe- 
ditions. He  went  to  lake  Tcliad,  and  collected  a  large  store  of  materials  in  regiird  to  the 
geography  of  the  s.  districts  of  Sahiira.  Making  his  way  to  Baghirmi,  he  followed  up 
the  Shai  river  and  its  tributaries.  In  the  spring  of  1878,  he  set  out  for  Egypt,  going 
a.  of  lake  Tchad,  through  Waday  which  he  was  the  first  European  to  penetrate.  He 
visited  Abeshr,  the  capital  of  Waday,  passed  through  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor,  anti 
arrived  at  Cairo,  Nov.,  1874.  An  account  of  his  explorations  la  given  in  his  IMs  TributA- 
ren  HeidenHnder  Bc^kirmia,  published  in  1874 

NACOGDO'CHES,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Attoyac  river,  and  on  the 
B.w.  by  the  Angelina  river;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '80.  11,592-11,611  American  birth,  3.040 
colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  hilly,  and  much  of  it  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  forests.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  particularly  adapted  to  raising  corn 
and  cotton.  Other  productions  are  sweet  potatoes,  barley,  and  solium  molasses.  Ca 
seat,  Nacogdoches.  <  . 

NAOBE.   See  Mother  of  Pearti. 

NA'DAL,  Bernhard  H.,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1813-70;  b.  Maryland;  admitted  as  a  preacher 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  by  the  old  Baltimore  conference  in  1835.  He  was 
tho  pAstor  of  15  churches  in  different  states  n.  and  south.  While  a  pastor  he  was  a  dili- 
gent student,  and  when  stationed  at  Carllde  in  1848  he  graduated  at  Dickenson  college, 
pursuing  his  studies  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  work.  He  also  taught  a  class  in 
rollcge.  In  1849  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  an  Independent  church  in  Baltimore.  In 
18.'t4-57  he  was  professor  in  the  Indiana  Asbury  university.  In  1867,  returning*  to  the 
BHltimore  conference,  he  was  made  presiding  elder  of  the  Roanoke  district  in  Virginia. 
During  the  slavery  a^tation  at  this  time  he  vigorously  defended  his  church  and  confer- 
ence. In  sermons  and  addresses  he  earnestly  espoused  and  aided  the  cause  of  the 
national  government  in  the  war  of  the  relwllion,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  president 
linocdn.  In  1868  he  became  professor  of  historical  theology  hi  Drew  Bemi&ancat  MadL- 
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son,  N.  J.,  and  after  the  death  of  Dr.  McClintock  was  actiDg  president,  but  was  boot 
removed  by  death.  He  was  aa  able  preacher,  a  vigorous  and  poluhod  writer,  and  cun* 
tributed  largely  to  periodicals.  He  was  one  of  the  (>ditor8  of  the  MetAodist,  of  whom  Dr. 
Crooks  said  that  "  in  writtog  he  was  almost  without  a  peer  in  the  Awericaa  Metiiodist 
church."   He  was  a  thorough  scholar  and  highly  esteemed  as  an  iostnictor. 

HA'DIB,  an  Arabic  word  sigaifying  that  point  in  the  heavens  which  is  diametTicnlly 
opposite  to  the  zenith,  so  that  the  zenith,  nadir,  and  center  of  the  earth  arc  in  one  straight 
line.   The  Kcnith  and  uadir  form  the  poles  of  the  horizon  (q.v.).   See  Zekith. 

KABIS  SHAH,  of  Persia,  belonged  to  the  Afshars,  a  Turkish  tribe,  and  was  bora 
near  Kelat,  in  the  center  of  Khonusan,  Persia,  in  1688.  When  1?  years  old,  be  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  [Jsbeks,  but  escaped  after  four  Tears  of  captivity;  entered  the 
service  of  the  governor  of  Kliorassan,  and  soon  obtaiued  nigh  promotion.  Havioi;,  bovr- 
evcr,  been  degraded  and  punished  for  some  real  or  supposed  oSeuae,  be  betook  liinm-lf 
to  a  lawless  life,  and  for  several  years  was  the  danng  leader  of  a  band  of  8,000  robburs, 
who  levied  contributions  from  almost  the  whole  of  Ehorassan.  An  opportunity 
liaviog  occurred.  Nadir  seized  the  town  of  Kelat,  and  gradually  extended  his  territorajn 
authority.  Persia  was  at  this  time  ruled  by  Mclek  Ashmf.  an  Afghan  of  the  tribe  or 
Qbilii,  whose  grindiog  tyranny  and  cruelty  produced  in  the  mind  of  every  Persian  a 
deadly  hatred  of  the  very  name  Afghan,  which  exists  to  the  present  day.  Nadir  having 
avowed  his  intention  of  expelling  the  hated  race  from  the  country,  and  restoring  the 
Suffavean  dynasty,  numbers  flocked  to  his  sUii^dard,  and  Meshed,  Herat,  and  all 
Ehorassan  were  sjieedily  reduced.  Ashraf,  signally  defeated  in  several  engagements 
fled  before  the  avenger,  wlio,  with  a  celerity  only  equaled  by  Its  thoroagbness,  pui^ 
the  provinces  of  Irak,  Pars,  and  Kerman  of  even  the  semblance  of  Afghan  domination. 
The  assassination  of  Ashraf,  during  his  retreat,  terminated  the  war.  The  rightful  heir, 
Tamasp,  then  ascfeudcd  the  throne,  and  Nadir  received  for  his  services  the  government 
of  the  provinces  of  Khorassan,  Mazanderan,  Seistan,  and  Kerman,  assuming  at  the  snms 
time  the  title  of  Taiuasp-ktilli  (the  slave  of  Tamasp),  the  title  of  khan  being  subsequcotly 
added.  He  was  sent  a^inst  the  Turks  in  1731,  and  defeated  them  at  Haniadan,  regain- 
ing the  Armenian  provinces  which  had  been  seized  by  t  he  Turks  in  the  preceding  reiyn; 
but  his  sovereign  having  in  his  al^nce  engaged  unsuccessfully  the  same  enemy,  Nadii 
caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison,  and  elevated  nis  infant  son,  AubasIII.,  to  the  umme  tn 
1733.  The  death  of  tlus  puppet,  in  1786,  opened  the  way  for  the  eleration  of  Nadir 
himself,  who  was  crowned  as  Nadir  shah,  Feb.  26,  1786.  He  resumed  the  war  vith 
the  Turks;  aud  ttiough  totally  defeated  in  the  first  two  battles  by  the  grand  vizier 
Asman,  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  in  the  subsequent  campaign,  and  granted  peace  to  the 
Turks  on  condition  of  receiving  Georgia.  He  also  conquered  Afghanistan,  and  drove 
back  the  invading  Usbeks.  His  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul  having  been  murdered 
along  with  his  suite  at  Jelalabad,  and  satisfaction  having  been  refused,  Nadir,  In  revenge, 
rava^d  the  Northwest  Provinces,  and  took  Delhi,  whlcbne  was,  by  the  insane  behavior  of 
the  mbabitants,  reduced  to  tlie  necessity  of  pillaging.  With  booty  to  the  amount  of 
£30,000,000,  inelodlng  the  Eob-i-nflr  (q.v.)  diamond,  he  returned  to  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Indus.  He  next  reduced  Bokhara  and  Khaurezm,  restoring  to  Persia  her  limits  under 
the  golden  reign  of  tlie  Sassanides.  From  Iliis  period,  his  character  underwent  a  sud- 
den change;  he  was  formerly  opcn-bearteil,  libend,  and  tolerant;  he  now  became  sus- 
picious, avaricious,  and  tyrannical.  The  empire  groaned  under  his  extortions,  and  he 
was  Anally  assassinate]  on  June  30,  1747.  His  only  surviving  son  was  carried  to 
Constantinople,  and  thraco  to  Vienna,  where  be  was  Inought  up  as  a  Ootliolic  under  the 
Barveillance  of  the  empress  Maria"  Theresa,  and  died  a  maj.  in  the  Austrian  Bervioe, 
under  the  title  of  baron  Semlin.  Nadir's  granny  has  now  been  foi^tten;  and  al  the 
present  day  he  is  regarded  with  pride  and  gratitude  as  tiie  "  Wallace  "  of  Persia. 

KiE'VIUB,  Cn.,  one  of  the  earliest  Latin  poets,  was  born,  probably  in  Oimpania,  in 
the  fli-st  half  of  the  8d  c.  B.c.  In  bis  youth,  he  served  in  tlie  first  Punic  war;  but  about 
the  year  285  B.C.,  he  made  his  appearance  at  Home  as  a  dramatic  writer.  Of  his  life,  we 
know  little;  but  of  his  character,  rather  more.  He  was  very  decidedly  attached  to 
'the  plebeian  party;  and  in  his  plays,  satir^d  and  lampooned  the  Roman  nobles  with  all 
•tlie  vinilence  and  indiscretion .  of  a  hot-blooded  impetnous  Campanisn— that  Oascoa  of 
ancient  Italyl  His  rashness  ultimately  caused  his  banishment  to  ITtica  in  Africa,  wbm 
he  died,  204  or  302  B.C.  Besides  his  dramatic  writings,  comprising  both  tragedies  and 
comedies,  he  wrote  an  epic  poem,  De  BtUo  Purtieo,  in  the  old  ^turnian  meter.  Of  these, 
only  a  few  very  unimportant  fragments  are  extant,  which  may  be  found  in  Bothe's 
PMnnim  Latinorum  Scenioorum  Fragmenta  (Hi'iberstadt.  1824),  or  Klunmann's  collec- 
tiou  of  the  same  (Jena,  1848),  enriched  by  a  life  of  Najvius,  and  an  essay  on  his  poetry. 
See  also  Sellas's  Poets  of  the  Boman  Repmlic  (Edin.  1868). 

KJE'TUS  (known  popularly  as  mother-*pot  or  mole)  is  a  congenital  mark  or  growth  on 
a  part  of  the  shin.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  a  dark  discoloration  of  Uie  surface  as  described 
in  the  article  HacttIiA,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  a  mole  and  is  perfectly  harmless;  but 
often  it  consists  of  a  dense  net-work  of  dilated  blood-vessels,  forming  a  reddidi  or  livid 
tumor,  more  or  less  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  slua.  The  most  fre- 
quent utuations  of  these  vascular  nnvi  are  the  skin  and  subcuta^oiu  cellular  teue  of 
the  head;  but  they  soay  occur  elsewnere.  The  popular  belief  is,  that  they  are  caused  by 
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.lie  longing  of  themotherduriug  her  pregnancy  for  a  lobster,  orBtrawberry,  or  raspberry, 
3r   some  otlicr  red-colured  article  of  food,  and  that  the  fnJluence  of  her  mind  has 
impressed  upon  the  fetus  a  more  or  leas  vivid  image  of  the  thing  she  longed  fur;  and 
Uence  the  uame  of  uwther-gpot.    Sometimes  these  tumors  ^Aastu  away  spontaQeously,  anil 
give  no  trouUe;  but  frequeally  they  increase  rapidly.  Invade  the  odjaccDt  tissues,  and 
ulcerate  or  slougb,  and  thus  become  dangerous  to  life  by  hemorrhage.   "WbeD  these 
tumors  do  not  show  a  tendency  to  increase,  no  treatment  is  necpssary.    When  ihey  am 
oljviousl^  increasing  in  size,  the  continual  application  of  cold  ^y  means  of  freezing  mix< 
lures),  with  moderately  firm  pressure,  is  sometimes  of  service;  but  a  more  certain 
luetliod  is  to  employ  means  to  produce  such  an  amount  of  inflammation  as  to  ohtiteniie 
tlic  vessels;  for  this  purpose,  tbe  seton,  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  and  vaccination  of 
tlio  tnmoT,  have  been  successfully  apfdled.   The  iidectlon  of  strong  astringents,  with 
ilie  view  of  coagulating  tbe  blood,  has  sometimes  effected  a  cure.   If  all  these  means 
fiiil,  extirpation,  either  with  the  ligature  or  knife,  must  be  resorted  to;  the  ligature  being 
regarded  as  the  safest  aad  best  method.   For  the  various  methods  of  applving  the  liga- 
ture, the  reader  is  referred  to  any  standard  work  on  operative  surgery.    If  the  tumor  is 
in  an  inaccessible  spot,  as  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  only 
course  is  to  tie  the  large  vascular  trunk  supplying  it.    The  common  carotid  artery  baa 
ill  several  instances  been  tied  with  success  for  vascular  ntevua  in  the  orbit. 

nA,'F£LB,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  tbe  canton  of  Olarus,  and  5  m.  n.  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  in  a  deep  valley,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  battle-fields  iu  the  country. 
Fop.  '70,  2,490.  Here,  in  13SS,  1500  men  of  Glarus.  under  Matthias  am  Buhl,  over- 
threw an  Austrian  force  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  men.    The  event  is  still  celebrated  yearly. 

ITATTIA,  Lago,  a  curious  ftmnll  lake  in  Sicily,  about  two  miles  from  Minco,  in 
Catania.  It  is  situated  in  a  pliiin.  amidst  cmggy  bills,  and  is  of  a  circular  form,  com- 
monly sixty  or  seventy  yards  in  diameter,  and  aix)Ut  tlf  teen  feet  deep,  but  in  dry  weuUier 
shrinking  to  a  much  smaller  size,  and  being  occaslonallv  altogether  dried  up.  In  the 
midst  oflt  lu-e  three  rnnall  craters,  two  of  which  perpetually  send  up  water  in  jets  to  the 
lieightof  two  or  three  feet;  the  third  is  more  intermittent.  The  water  is  greenish,  or 
turbid,  and  has  an  odor  of  bitumen.  The  whole  lake  resembles  a  boiling  caldmn,  from 
the  escape  of  carlmnic  acid  gas,  rushing  upwards  with  great  force.  The  atmosphere  is 
conseauently  fatal  to  birds  attempting  to  fly  across  the  surface  of  tbe  lake,  and  to  small 
nnimala  wbich  approach  it  to  satisfy  thoir  thirst;  and  an  approach  to  it  is  attended  with 
headache  and  otlier  painful  circnnistarices  to  man  himself.    The  ancients  regarded  these 

Sbenomena  with  great  dread.  They  supposed  that  Pluto,  when  carrying  on  ProsOTpine,  * 
rove  his  fiery  steeds  through  this  lake,  ere  his  descent  to  the  lower  regions.  A  temple 
was  erected  here  to  the  gods  of  the  two  craters,  the  Dti  PaUei,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
twin  sons  of  Jupiter  by  the  nymph  Thalia.  Pilgrims  flocked  to  this  shrine;  and  it 
afforded  an  inviolable  asylum  to  slaves  who  had  fled  from  their  masters.  An  oath  by  the 
Dil  I^Uci  was  never  broken  by  the  master,  who  found  himself  compelled  here  to  come 
to  terms  with  his  runaway  slave.  No  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  DU  Fftticl  ore  kit, 
although  it  is  described  as  having  been  magnificent. 

VAQA  is,  iu  Hindu  M\'thology,  tbe  name  of  deifled  serpents,  which  are  represented 
as  the  sons  of  the  Muni  Ens'yapa  and  his  wife  Eadril,  whence  they  are  also  called  Kad- 
raveyas.    Their  king  is  S'oha,  the  sacred  serpent  of  Vishn'u. 

SAGAFAIA'II,  a  seaport  of  Britisli  India,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the  province 
of  Tanjor.  15  m.  south  of  Kariknl.  It  was  taken  by  tbe  Dutch  in  1660.  but  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Englisli  In  1781.  Its  site  is  an  open  sandy  plun,  elevated  only  three  or 
four  feet  abova  sea-level.  The  port  |s  visited  by  small  vessels,  and  carries  on  some  trade 
with  Ceylou.   Pop.  at  the  census  of  1871,  48,535. 

VAQAXJUVA,  or  Naoa^na,  is  the  name  of  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  Buddhistic 
teachers  or  patriarchs — the  thirtoenth^who,  according  to  some,  lived  about  400  years, 
according  to  others,  about  500  years,  nfter  the  death  of  the  Buddha  S'Skyamuni  (i.  e, 
148-or  48  b.c.).  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Mfidhyamika  school,  and  his  pnncipal  disci- 
ples were  Aryadeva  and  Budhup&llta.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Buddhas,  he 
wu  bom  in  the  south  of  India,  In  a  Brahmanical  nmily.  £ven  as  a  diild,  he  studied 
all  ttie  four  Vedas;  later,  be  traveled  through  various  countries,  and  became  proficient 
&D  astronomy,  geography,  and  magical  arts.  By  means  of  tbe  last,  he  had  several 
amorous  adventures,  which  ended  m  the  death  of  three  compnnions  of  his.  but  in  his 
ovn  repentance,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Buddhist  mendicant,  in  his  conversion  to 
Buddlnem.  Many  miracles  arc,  of  course,  attributed  to  his  career  as  propairntor  of  this 
doctriae.  especially  in  the  south  of  India,  and  his  life  is  said  to  bare  la.'^ted  800  years. — 
See  E.  Bumouf,  Introduction  A  VJIUfoire  du  Biiddhiitme  Indim  (Paris.  1844);  Spence 
Haniy,  A  Manual  of  BvddJilKin  (T.ond.  1853);  W.  Wassiljew,  Der  BuddJaarnvs,  seine 
Logmen,  Qetehidite  und  Literatur  (St.  Petersburg,  1860). 

lAdASAXE,  or  Nasgasiki,  a  city  and  port  of  Japan,  opened  to  foreign  commerce 
by  the  treaty  of  1868,  on  July  1,  1850,  is  situated  In  33^44'  n.  lat.,  and  120°  51'  e.  long., 
on  tbe  western  side  of  a  peninsula  in  the  n.  w.  of  the  Island  of  Eluna.  Freviotisly  to 
18BB,  it  was  the  only  port  in  Japan  open  to  foreigners.  The  harbor,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beaatifnl  in  the  world,  Is  about  dz  miles  in  width,  and  three  «>  four  in  lengOi.  To 
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a  person  inside,  it  appears  completely  land-locked,  and  it  is  Burrounded  hy  bDls  cf  sbnut 
1500  ft.  in  height.  These  are  broken  into  long  ridges  and*decp  Talleys;  while  the  more 
fertile  spots  are  terraced  and  under  cultivation.  The  town  of  Nagasaki,  which  is  about 
a  mile  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  lies  on  the  n.  side  of  the  haj;  iis 
op.  Is  estimated  at  70,000.  The'  streets  hi  general  are  dean  and  well-pavcd,  but  the 
ouses  are  not  particularlr  good,  except  those  possessed  by  courtesans,  and  known  as 
"tea-houses."  On  the  hills  behind  the  town  are  various  temples,  those  dedicated  to 
*'  Sinto,"  or  the  worship  of  the  sun  goddess,  which  is  the  old  national  religion  of  J"p^o, 
and  those  in  which  the  Buddhistic  worsliip.  imported  from  China,  is  followed.  TU 
foreign  settlement  lies  to  the  s.  of  the  native  town,  the  Biiiish,  French,  Geim^n,  Pnis. 
sian,  and  Portuguese  consulates  occupyiugthc  hitly ground  bnck  from  the  bny.  On  lb« 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  the  Japanese  liave  a  steam-fuctory,  under  tlie  dliection  ot' 
Dutch  officers,  and  close  by  is  the  Russian  scttleiucot.  The  climate  of  ^iagiifski  19 
genial  but  variable.  The  trade  of  Nagaaakl  is  iuferior  to  that  of  Eaniicawa.  bta-wn'd, 
salt-flsh.  and  other  articles  are  exporuKl  to  China.  The  exports  to  lumpe  are  mainlj 
tea.  tobacco,  coal,  ginseng,  vegetable  wax,  and  copper.  The  chief  imports  are  cottoi 
piece-goods,  woolen  goods,  sugar,  oils.  Tlie  total  value  of  imports  in  1875  amouuieil  to 
11,617.000.  and  of  the  exports  to  close  on  $3,000,000.  The  import  trade  suflfers  from 
the  absence  of  wealthy  native  merchants  and  of  banking  facilities.  In  1879  the  great 
new  dock  of  Nas^lu,  the  largest  in  Japan,  was  in  use.  It  is  460  ft.  long  by  8d  broad, 
and  28  deep,  and  is  expected  to  promote  trade. 

VA'OELFLUX,  the  provincial  name  for  a  bed  of  conglomerate  belonging  to  tht 
MoUasse  (q.  v.),  which  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  strata  in  the  central  region  ol 
Switzer'atid,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  It  is  said  to  attain  the  enormous  thlcknees 
of  6,000  and  8,000  ft.  in  the  Ilhlgi  near  Lucerne,  and  in  the  Speer  near  Wesen. 

ITAffJUfSUK,  the  name  under  which  the  blossoms  of  the  MerLa  ferrea  are  sold  in  the 
bazaars  of  India.    See  Guttifeh/K. 

NAGO'YA,  a  city  in  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Owari,  a  few  miles  n.  of  the  bead  of 
Owaii  bay,  the  seat  of  the  Aichi  ken,  or  prefecture,  pop.  150,000.  The  citv  is  regnlarly 
laid  out,  and  the  castle,  built  in  1610,  is  one  of  the  finest  among  the  feudal  strongbolds 
still  standing  intact.  Two  of  its  towers  were  lone  omanicDted  hy  huge  Images  of 
rampant  fish  made  of  copper,  covered  with  plates  of  solid  gold.  The  great  high  road 
called  the  Tokgido,  passes  through  the  city,  which  has  a  bustling  trade  carried  on  '^ill 
pack-horses  and  long  narrow  carts.  Junks  and  steamers  enter  and  clear  at  Miya,  the  eea 
port,  a  few  miles  southward.  In  the  numerous  factories  in  the  city,  porcelain,  faience, 
cloison-ware,  fans,  carvings,  and  lacque  work,  are  made  chiefly  for  export.  The  Bit  oI 
enameling  on  porcelain  in  cloisons  of  metal  threads  originated  here  in  1873. 

VAGPTB',  an  extensive  inland  province  of  British  India,  is  under  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Central  Proviaces.  Its  area  is  22.348  sq.  m.,  and  its  pop.  In  1873  wav 
S^2d0,081;  but  this  detdgnation  has  been  used  to  include  a  much  greater  area.  Ilie  d 
mrt  of  the  province  is  mountainous  In  character,  being  traversed  by  spnrs  of  the  great 
Vindhva  range;  the  general  slope  of  the  surface  is  from  n.  w.  to  s.  e,  and  the  bay  of 
Benjg;al  receives  the  ontina^  of  the  country  chiefly  throufih  the  rivers  AUhandl  and 
"Warn  Oang& — the  latter  a  tributary  of  the  Godavari.  The  climate  ie  not  healthy,  and  is 
especially  insalubrious  in  the  extensive  tmcts  of  low  marshy  land  which  abound  in  the 
province.  The  Goods  {see  Ihdia),  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines,  are  the  most  remarka- 
ble class  (tf  the  inhabitants.  They  rear  fowls,  swine,  and  biifTaloes;  but  tbelr  country, 
forming  tbe  south-eastern  tracts — about  one-third  of  the  whole— is  covered  wMb  a  dense 
jungle,  swamdng  with  tigers.  In  the  more  favored  districts,  where  the  iuhabttantt  are 
more  Industrious,  rice,  maize,  oil,  and  other  seeds.- and  vegetables  are  extensively  culti- 
vated. The  rajahs  of  Nagpur,  sometimes  called  the  raiahs  of  Berar,  ruled  over  a  etnte 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  tlie  great.  Mahratta  kingdom.  I'he  dynasty,  however,  died  out 
in  loss,  and  the  territory  came  into  possession  of  the  British.  The  province  haa  five 
divisions— cap.,  Hagpur. 

VAGFU'S',  a  city  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  rttn- 
atcd  near  its  n.  w.  extremity,  in  an  unhealthy  swampy  hollow,  480  m.  in  a  dtr^«t  line  e. 
n.  e.  of  Bombay.  Inclusive  of  its  extensive  suburbs,  it  is  seven  m.  in  circumference 
It  contains  no  Important  edifices.  The  jgreat  body  of  the  inhabitants  live  In  thatched 
mud-tents,  intcrspereed  with  trees,  which  prevent  the  riivulaUoD  of  air,  and  secrete 
moisture,  thus  rendering  the  town  unnecessarily  unhealthy.  The  mean  teinperatare  of 
Nagpur  is  estimated  at  about  80°  F.  Cotton  cloths,  coarse  and  fine  (^intzM,  turbans, 
sillu,  brocades,  blankets,  woolens,  tent-cloths,  and  articles  in  copper  and  brass  are  manu- 
factured. Here,  on  Nov.  26  and  27, 1817,  a  small  Britisb  force  of  1850  men,  eommaiuled 
by  col.  Scott,  defeated  a  native  army  of  18,000  men.   Pop.  "72,  84,441. 

KAO'S  HEAD  COHBECBATIOK.  This  story,  which  was  fliBt  circulated  by  the  RcMnan 
Catholics  forty  years  after  the  event,  with  respect  to  archbishop  Parker's  consecration, 
was  to  the  ftdlowlng  effect.  On  the  passing  of  tlie  fiiBt  Act  of  Uniformity  m  the  first 
year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  fourteen  bishops  vacated  their  sees,  and  all  the  other  seea 
excepting  that  of  Llandaff  being  vacant,  there  waa  diRlculty  In  maintaining  the  hitherto 
uulHwen  Buooeauon  of  Ushops  from  apostolical  times.  Kitchin  of  Llandaff  refused  to 
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officiate  at  Parker's  coneecratfon,  and  consequently  the  Protestant  divines  procured  the 
help  of  Scory,  a  deprived  bielioD  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL ,  and  all  having  met  at  the 
Najj'a  Heud  tavern  in  Cheapside,  they  knelt  before  Scory,  who  laid  a  Bible  on  their 
heads  or  shoulders,  saying:  ''Take  thou  authoritr  to  preach  tibe  word  of  God  ainceEely;" 
and  they  rose  up  biahopa  of  the  new  church  ot  Englai^  I  The  storr  is  discredited  by 
the  Itoman  Catholic  historian  Lingsrd,  and  is  carefully  refuted  by  etiype  in  his  life  of 
Porker.  The  facts  of  the  case  are,  that  the  elecUon  took  place  in  the  chapter-bouse  at 
Canterbury,  the  confirmation  at  St.  Hary-le-Bow's  church  in  Cheapside,  and  the  conse- 
cration in  tlie  chapel  of  Lambeth  palace.  Scory,  then  elected  to  the  see  of  Hereford; 
Ijnrlow,  formerly  bishop  of  Wella,  then  elected  to  Chichester;  Coverdale,  formerly  of 
£xeter.  and  never  rewpointed  toai^soe;  and  Hodgkin,  suffriKan  of  Hneford,  officiated 
at  the  consecration.  The  Nag's  jSead  story  probably  arose  mm  the  company  having 
possibly  gone  from  Bow  church,  after  the  conflnnatk>n,  to  take  a  dinner  to«ataer  at  the 
tiiVL-ru  hard  by,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom.  Tlie  due  suocesdon  of  biaht^  in 
llie  English  church  has  never  been  broken. 

VAOY,  a  Hungarian  word,  meaolng  "great."  It  Is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many 
towns  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.   In  the  present  work,  many  of  the  towns  that  ^ 
lake  this  prefix  are  given  under  the  name  that  comes  after  it 

VAOT  BHTZD,  a  small  town  ot  TransylranUi,  on  the  Maros,  17  m.  n.  n.  e.  <tf  Earls- 
burg.   It  contains  a  famous  Calvinistic  college.   Pop.  '69,  5,779. 

ITA'OT  KABO'LT(t.  e.,  Qreat  Kar61y),  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county 
Szathmar,  87  m.  e.  n.  e.  from  Dcbreczin,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Theiss.  It  has  several 
iroimrtant  aimuul  fairs,  and  a  trade  in  com  and  cattle.    Fop.  '6^  13,761. 

NAQY  KOROS.   See  KSbOb,  ante. 

NAGY— SZEBEN.   See  Hkbmahnstadt,  ante. 

KAGY— VARAD.   See  Orosbwardkih,  ante. 

NAHANT,  at.  in  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  situated  onapeninsula  which  extends  Into  Massa- 
chusetts bay  from  tlie  township  of  Lynn,  9  m.  s.  of  Salem,  and  14  m.  n.  e.  from  Boston. 
It  is  divided  into  Great  Nahant,  Little  Nahant,  and  Bass  Neck.  An  isthmus  leading 
from  tlie  main  land  to  little  Nahant  is  a  mllo  and  a  half  long  and  very  narrow.  Then 
comes  a  beach  90  rods  long  connecting  Great  Nahant,  which  contains  463  acres  of  land. 
In  many  places  the  shores  are  lined  with  rocks,  rising  20  or  60  ft.  above  the  tide,  and  the 
beaches  are  very  hard  and  smooth.  It  has  been  a  popular  resoit  for  citizens  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  for  30  or  40  years,  and  here  and  there  along  the  peninsula  are  many  hnud- 
some  cotia'ii^s,  among  which  are  those  of  Longfellow,  the  poet,  and  the  late  prof. 
Agassiz.  'i'hcrc  ai-e  also  in  the  town  three  small  hotels,  two  churches,  and  two  <chools. 
Pop.  (1870)  475. 

VA'HinC,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  was  a  native  either  of  Elkosh,  in  Galilee, 
or  the  son  of  a  man  named  Elkosh.    The  identification  of  his  birthplace  with  Capernaum 

g^ahum's  village)  or  a  place  called  Elkoah,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  not  far  from 
incveh.  is  the  result  of  vague  speculation.  He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah, 
and  flourished  about  713-711  b.o.  The  burden  of  his  "vision"  (in  chap.  8)  is  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  and  tl»e  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom.  His  stvie  is  full  of 
animation,  fancy,  and  originality,  and  at  the  same  time  clear  and  rounded.    His  lan- 

Siage  throughout  is  classical,  and  in  the  purest  Hebrew,  belonging  to  the  second  half  of 
ezekiah's  reign,  or  to  tlie  time  immediately  following  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  before 
Jerusalem  0  Kings  xix,  35,  etc.).  A  commentary  on  Nahum,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Aasyrian  monuments  lately  discovered,  has  been  written  by  O.  Strauss  (Berlin, 

im 

ITAHUH,  BOOK  ov  (anfy),  has  an  undoubted  place  in  the  canon  of  Jewish  scrip- 
tare.   The  precise  time  at  which  it  was  written  has  not  been  determined,  notwithptand- 
ing  ttie  diligent  investigation  of  the  question  that  many  writers  have  made.  Resem- 
buttces  are  pointed  out  between  it  and  other  prophecies,  the  most  striking  bcinc:  iL-,  10, 
compared  with  Joel  ii.,  6;  and  1.,  15,  almost  identical  with  Isaiah  lii..  7.   While  these  , 
passives  show  quotation,  they  do  not  decide  priority.   An  indication  of  time  is  furnished  I 
by  references  which  Jfalium  makes  to  the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  king  of  Ninuveli.  • 
from  whom  the  Lord  would  soon  deliver  them.    "Now  will  I  break  his  yoke  from  off 
thee,  and  will  burst  tliy  bonds  in  sunder."   This  prediction  applies  wdl  to  Sennacherib's 
aignal  destruction  in  the  reign  of  Heaseldah,  and  is  thought  to  indicate  that  Nahum  was 
contemporary  witii  Isaiah  and  Micah. 

The  prop'hecy  is  called  the  burden  of  Nineveh,  the  appointed  destruction  of  wliich, 
with  the  resulting  consolation  to  Judah,  is  tlie  one  subject  treated  of.  Chapter  i.  con- 
tains a  sublime  description  of  the  majesty,  retributive  justice,  power  and  goodness  of 
€k)din  his  government  overmen;  denoimces  the  violence  of  wicked  men  against  his 
people  as  transgression  against  himself;  declares  his  purpose  speedily  to  break  the  yoke 
of  the  oppressors,  and  exhibits  the  messenger  of  glnd  tidings  going  forth  to  summon  the 
Jews  back  to  the  temple  and  their  homes.  Cliwpler  ii.  foretells  with  the  particularity  of 
history  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  announcing  the  invaders  Iwld  approach,  calling  upon 
ttxe  Assyrians  to  put  forth  tlieir  utmost  strength  against  liim;  oeacriMng  the  bloody 
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Ehields  of  his  waniors,  their  splendid  nttire,  their  chariots,  flashing  like  lightning  tfaron^ 
the  streets;  their  warriors  breaking  rauks  in  their  liaste  to  reach  the  vail,  the  opening 
of  tlie  river  gates,  the  undcrminiag  of  the  palaces,  the  flight  of  the  inliabitants,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  city  to  an  empty  desert.  Chapter  iii.  arraigns  Kineveh  as  a  city  of 
blood  and  abominable  crime,  because  of  nliicli  the  Lord  of  bosts  would  heap  ruin  and 
desolation  upon  it;  calling  ou  it  to  read  its  own  doom  in  the  fate  of  No-Amoo,  the 
Thebes  of  secular  history;  declaring  that  its  drunkenness  would  be  the  occasion  of  its 
ruin,  that  its  strongholds  would  yield  as  easily  as  ripe  figs  fall  when  the  tree  is  shaken, 
that  its  warriors  would  be  cowards,  that  its  gates  would  be  set  open,  aud  all  obstructions 
to  the  advance  of  the  invaders  burned  down;  and  that  its  multitude  of  rich  merchants 
uid  crowned  warriors  would  be  like  the  kicustB  that  darken  the  land  one  day,  but  flee 
away  the  next,  so  tiiat  tbe  yery  phi(»  where  tbey  had  been  Is  not  known.  The  particu- 
lars of  the  prophecy  have  been  deflnitely  fulfilled  1.  As  to  the  last  specified,  "Their 
place  is  not  known  where  tbey  were."  All  books  written  more  than  40  years  ago,  that 
refer  to  Nineveh,  speak  of  its  exact  location  as  unknown.  MuiTay's  EncydopakHa  tf 
Qeoffraphy,  the  American  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1840 — the  year  in  which 
Layard  first  saw  the  mounds  that  he  afterwards  explored — gives  'n^hat  was  then  the  gen- 
eral belief  of  the  civilized  world :  "The  Tillage  of  Nunla  ou  the  Tigris  appears  to  occupy 
a  part  of  the  vast  circuit  of  ancient  Nineveh.  The  only  monuments  are  mounds  Of 
earth,  similar  to  those  of  Babylon,  but  not  nearly  so  loftv  or  Bp  perfect.  A  rampart  may 
still  be  traced  some  miles  in  circumference,  surroundea  with  a  fosse  and  covered  with 
grass."  In  the  most  ancient  historians  there  is  great  confusion,  and  even  contradiction. 
Herodotus,  "the  father  of  histor}',"  in  one  place  says  it  was  ou  the  ^Euphrates,  and  in 
another,  on  the  Tigris.  Tbe  Romans  contended  witli  the  Persians  ou  its  site,  from 
which  even  ruins  had  in  a  great  degree  disappeared ;  in  330  b.c.  Alexander  fought  his 
last  decisive  battle  with  Darius  on  the  same  plain,  witiiout  knowing  that  it  had  l>eeii  a 
renowned  seat  of  grandeur  and  power;  and  more  than  a  century  eanicr  still  Xenophon 
and  the  Greeks  passed  there  the  ruins  of  large  deserted  cities,  which,  he  says,  had  In 
ancient  times  been  inhabited  by  the  Medes.  £  Nahum  prophesied  that  tbe  ciiy  should 
be  plundered  of  all  its  treasures.  When  the  Arab  workmen  were  cutting  open  the 
mounds  under  Lavard's  direction,  they  searched  eagerly  for  tbe  treasures  which  they 
believed  had  been  nidden  there,  and  which  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  other  ancient 
cities.  But  they  found  only  a  few  fragments  of  gilding,  which  had  fallen  from  some  of 
the  inscriptions ;  the  explorers  uncovered  it  just  as  the  conqueror  had  left  it.  3.  Nahum 
predicted  that  easy  access  would  be  obtained  by  the  invaders  to  some  portions  of  the 
city,  but  that  wherever  tbe  inhabitants  should  resort  to  their  strongholds,  these  should 
be  subjected  to  tbe  flames.  And  from  the  monuments  it  plainly  appears  that  while  some 
portions  of  the  city  wera  destroyed  by  fire,  other  portions  escaped  the  flames.  Tlie  n.w. 
palace  at  Kiuiroua  had  not  been  burned,  but  in  the  s.w.  corner  many  of  tbe  alabaster 
slabs,  having  been  reduced  to  lime  by  subjection  to  intense  heat,  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  aa 
tJiey  were  uncovered.  In  many  parts  great  accumulations  of  charcoal  were  found. 
Some  of  the  large  sculptures  were  cracked  into  a  thousand  pieces.  When  tbe  ruins  of 
Sennacherib's  imposing  palace  were  discovered,  it  was  perceived  that  a  great  fire  hid 
raged  through  it,  turning  the  sculptured  paneling  into  lime,  and  reducing  the  edifice  to 
a  heap  of  ashes  and  rubbish. 

ITAIA.   See  Asp  and  Cobra. 

HA'IASES,  HAIADA'CEA,  or  POTAKEtE,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  divi- 
ded by  some  botanists  into  several  orders  (jf  ^coffiMa,  eosteracAX,  etc.),  containing  in  all 
not  quite  100  known  si)ecies,  all  aquatic  plants,  some  of  them  inhabiting  tbe  oceiin,  some 
found  in  lakes  and  ponds,  sonle  in  streams.  They  are  all  of  very  cellular  structure;  tlie 
leaves  have  parallel  v^ns,  and  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous.  To  this  order  belongs  tbe 
pondwced  (potanufeton),  of  which  a  number  of  species  abound  in  the  still  waters  of 
Briton,  and  of  which  some  are  found  as  farn.  as  Iceland.  To  this  order  also  belongs 
tbe  Ohasswrack  (q.v.)  of  our  shores,  used  for  stuffing  mattresses.  The  lattice-leaf 
<q.v.)  of  Madagascar  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  species,  and  one  of  the  few  which 
attract  notice  as  in  any  way  beautiful. 

VA'IABS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  nymphs  of  fresh-water  lakes,  rivers,  and  foun- 
tains. They  were  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  inspiration;  hence,  soothsayers  and 
others  are  sometimes  called  nymphoteptai  (seized  by  the  nymph).  They  were  represented 
as  balf-clothcd  maidens,  and  not  unfrcquentlv  as  cotnpiinions  of  Pan,  of  Hercules,  the 
patron  of  vami  springs,  or  of  tbe  Silenl  ana  the  Satyrs,  in  whose  jovial  dances  they 


IKh.'UMt,  or  VA'TAKT  (Lat  natare,  to  swim),  a  heraldic  term  a|^Iled  to  a  fish  when, 
borne  horizontally  across  tbe  shield  in  a  swimming  position. 

VAISVS,  or  VAIK,  a  native  subaltern  officer  among  Indian  uid  Aofi^o-Aslatlo  troops, 
whose  functions  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  x>enormed  among  Europeui  troops  by 
the  drill-sergeant. 

HAILS  are  flattened,  elastic,  homy  plates,  which  are  placed  as  protective  coverings 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Each  nail  con- 
sists of  a  ro0^  or  part  concealed  within  a  fold  of  the  c^ln;  a  bo^,  or  ezposied  part 
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attached  to  tho  surface  of  the  skin;  and  a  free  anterior  extremity  called  the  edge.  The 
skin  below  thu  root  and  body  of  the  noil  is  termed  tlie  mairie,  from  its  being  the  pnrt 
:f  rum  whicli  the  nail  is  produced.  This  is  thick,  and  covereid  vi'J*i  highly  Tusculnr 
papills,  and  its  color  is  seen  through  the  transparent  horny  tissue.  Near  the  root  tlic- 
pupillceare  smaller  and  less  vascular;  honce  the  portion  of  nail  corresponding  to  this 
purt  is  of  a  whiter  color;  from  its  form,  this  portion  is  termed  the  luntua.  It  Is  by  tlie  « 
successive  growth  of  new  cells  at  the  root  and  under  the  body  of  the  ntui  lliat  it  advances 
forwards,  auJ  maintains  a.  due  thickness,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its  growtli  in  a  propt-r 
directlou  is  insured.  Tbe  cbemical  composition  of  llie  nails  is  given  in  ihe  article  noiVSY 
Tissues,  to  which  class  of  structures  tliey  belong.  According  to  tlie  obserTation  of 
Beau,  tlie  finger-nails  grow  at  the  rate  of  about  two-fifths  of  a  line  in  a  week,  while  the 
toe-nails  only  grow  with  about  one-fourth  of  that  rapidity.  When  a  nail  has  been 
removed  by  violence,  or  has  been  thrown  off  in  consequence  of  the  foiinatton  of  matter 
(puA)  beneath  it,  a  new  nail  is  speedily  formed,  provided  the  matrix  bus  not  been  seri- 
ously injured. 

There  is  a  very  common  and  troublesome  affection  popularly  known  as  ingrovsipff  nail. 
Its  most  usual  seat  is  by  the  side  of  the  great  ttoe.  It  does  not  in  reality  arise  from  any 
cdteraUon  of  the  nail,  but  from  tlio  adjacent  soft  parts  being  constantly  presf^ed  by  the 
use  of  tight  shoes  against  its  edge.  Tbiese  parts  become  bwoUco  and  iutlamed;  suppura- 
tion ensues,  and  an  intensely  sensitive  ulcer  ia  formed,  in  which  the  nail  is  embedded. 
Surpcal  advice  sliould  at  once  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases,  as  there  Is  no  probability 
that  tlie  ulcer  will  heai  spontaneously,  especially  if  the  patient  continue  to  move  about, 
and  Uiu8  keep  up  irritation.  In  obstinate  cases,  it  is  not  unfrequeotly  necessary  to 
remove  a  portion  of  tho  nail,  an  operaUou  attended  with  mudi  pam,  although  quickly 
pcrfonnea. 

HAILS,  pointed  pieces  of  metal,  usually  with  flattened  or  rounded  heads,  uf^ed  for 
driving  into  wood-work,  for  tiie  purpose  of  holding  the  pieces  together.  A  variety,  in 
which  Uie  head  is  very  large,  and  the  spike  portion  snudl,  used  by  ehoemakers  for  pro- 
tecting the  Bolcs  of  boots  and  shoes  from  wear,  is  called  the  hob-nail;  another,  wbich  is 
made  by  cutting  thin  platc-iron  into  thin  pointed  pieces  of  various  lengths,  is  called 
brads;  these  somelimos  are  witliout  beads,  but  are  usually  made  with  »  slight  projection 
by  way  of  a  head.  When  made  small,  with  flat  heads,  for  attaching  cloth  or  hangings 
in  upnolstery-work,  they  are  called  tadit;  and  when  veiy  large  for  heavy  carpentry, 

SM-mafcinff,— "Formerly,  all  nails  were  hand-made,  by  fordng  on  an  anvil;  and  in 
Britidn  and  the  north  of  Europe  vast  quantities  are  still  mode  in  this  manner,  being  pre- 
ferable, for  many  kinds  of  carpenters'  work,  to  those  made  by  machinery.  In  Frauce, 
the  greater  part  of  the  nails  used  for  light  carpenter}' -work  are  made  of  soft  iron  wire, 
pointed  with  Ihe  hammer;  and  In  order  to  head  them  they  are  pinched  in  a  toothed  vice, 
which  leaves  the  portion  for  tlie  head  projecting,  and  makes  below  it  three  or  four 
CTOOves  in  the  nail,  which  increase  its  hold  on  the  wood  when  driven  home.  Tbe  bead 
IS  beaten  into  a  counter-sinking  on  the  vice,  which  regulates  the  size. 

The  iron  used  for  hand  nail-making  in  Britain  is  sold  in  bundles,  and  is  cnllcd  nail- 
rods;  it  Is  either  prepared  by  rolling  the  malleable  iron  into  rods  or  small  bars  of  the 
required  thickness — which  process  is  only  employed  for  very  fine  qualities — or  by  cut- 
ting platc-iron  into  strips  by  means  of  rolhng-snears;  these  shears  consist  of  two  power- 
ful revolving  shafts,  upon  which  are  fixed  discs  of  hard  steel  with  scjuared  ed^res.  The 
discs  of  one  shaft  alternate  with  those  of  the  other;  they  are  of  the  thickness  of  ihc  plate 
to  be  cut,  and  the  ^fts  are  so  placed  that  a  small  portion  of  one  set  of  the  discs  are 
insfirted  between  those  of  the  other  set  When  the  shafts  are  revolving  a  plate  of  iron 
is  pre«(cd  between  the  discs ;  and  it  is  forcibly  drawn  through,  the  steel  discs  cutting  the 
plates  into  strips  with  great  rapidity.  The  quantity  produced  in  this  way  is  enormous>, 
some  mills  turning  out  at  tbe  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour  of  nail-roda 

Severnl  inventions,  in  which  America  took  the  lead,  have  been  introduced,  and  are 
successfully  worked,  for  making  nails  direct  from  plate-iron,  either  by  cutting  them  out 
cold  or  hot;  and  a  very  large  propordon  of  ttie  nidls  in  use  are  made  in  tliis  way.  Kail- 
making  by  machinery  was  originated  in  Massaebusetts  in  1810. 

NAILS  (ante)..  The  whole  enormous  industry  of  nail-making  in  this  countrr,  except  for 
ivall-nails  and  shoe-nuls.  which  are  cast,  and  sprigs,  headless  brads,  etc.,  which  are  cut 
out  of  the  plate,  involves  various  madilnes  for  cutting  and  heading.  Nearly  two  rlozeu 
patents  for  Improvements  in  these  machines  had  been  ^ntcd  here  by  the  beginning  of 
tlie  century.  The  ore,  whether  hematite  or  magnetic,  is  smelted  in  a  blapt-furnace,  nin 
into  pigs,  puddled,  squeezed,  and,  if  need  be,Tiammered,  rolled  in  tlie  puddlinp-ball 
tnun,  and  cut  to  lengths.  These  are  then  fagotted,  that  is,  piled  so  as  to  break  joints, 
reheatcil  to  a  white  lieat,  drawn,  passed  through  the  nail-plate  train,  and  the  sheets,  of 
the  required  width  and  thickness,  allowed  to  cool.  It  is  next  cut  across  its  length  (the 
width  of  the  sheet  being  usually  about  a  foot)  into  strips  which  are  a  little  wider  than 
tlie  length  of  the  required  nail.  These  plates,  heated  by  being  set  on  edge  on  hot  coals, 
are  scizetl  in  a  clamp  and  fed  to  the  machine,  end  first.  The  pieces  cut  out  are  alternate, 
and  slightly  tapering,  of  course,  with  the  fiber,  and  are  squeezed  and  headed  up  by  ihe 
machine  before  going  Into  the  trough.   It  ia  evident  tJiat  the  first  cut  to  the  right  on  a 
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plate  and  the  last  cut  on  the  other  side  are  blanks,  though  It  would  seem  that  an  auto- 
matic weigher,  as  in  coining,  would  reject  these  into  the  waste  heap.  The  difficulty  of 
the  operation  lies  in  the  tact  that  the  cuts  must  be  alternate,  so  tliat  tlie  cutter  muRt 
either  turn  half  round  at  each  cut,  or  the  plate  roust  be  turned  over.  The  great  difsid- 
eratnm  is  to  do  this  automa^cally  and  reciprocally.  There  la  no  common  or  unvaryiDg 
standard  for  classifyiug  nails.  The  old  way  is  by  sizing  from  two-penny,  1  in.  long, 
and  now  880  to  the  lb.,  up  to  thirty-penny.  4^  in.  long,  and  16  to  the  lb.  The  Englleli 
names,  7  lb.,  8  lb.,  etc.,  show  that  1000  of  that  kind  should  wdgh  so  much.  They  now, 
in  fact,  seldom  do.    The  general  divisions  are: 

a.  Material — copper,  galvanized,  etc. 

b.  Make — wrought,  cut,  cast. 
e.  Length  or  weight. 

d.  Size — fine,  bastard  or  medium,  hqavy. 

e.  Points— fla;,  sharp,  clinch. 

e.  Heads— spur,  clasp,  clout,  countersunk,  etc. 

/.  Use— scupper,  sheathing,  fence,  slating,  flnishlnj^  etc 

NAIN,  a  village  of  Galilee,  mentioned  only  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  place  when 
Jesus  restored  to  life  the  widow's  son.  Euaebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  near  Eodor. 
Phocaa  places  it  n.  of  Tabor.  The  crusaders  recognized  it,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is 
mentioned  by  travelers.  It  is  now  a  small  village  of  20  houses  or  huts,  and  called  Nein, 
containing  remains  of  very  ancient  buildings  and  a  fountain.  It  is  4  m.  from  Tabor, 
and  ii  m.  from  Eudor.  Its  situation  is  beautiful,  on  the  n.w.  ed^  of  the  "Little  Her- 
mon."  or  Jebel-ed-DQhy,  where  the  ground  slopes  into  the  plain  of  Esdraeloo.  The 
entrance  to  the  place,  where  the  Savior  met  the  funeral,  was  doubtless  up  the  steep  ascent 
of  the  plun.  On  the  w.  of  the  village  the  rock  is  full  of  sepulchral  caves.  On  the  u. 
are  the  wooded  hills  of  Gulilee. ' 

VAIS  DZ  TXLL£1I0NT.    See  TlLLEUOirr. 

KAnUT  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and  mnnicipal 
burgh,  and  is  15  m.  n.e.  by  rail  from  luverness.  It  is  situated  at  the  moifth  of  the  river 
Nairn,  on  the  w.  side,  and  for  that  reason  was  anciently  called  Iver-naim,  Lying  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Moray  flrth,  which  Is  here  about  8  m.  across,  it  commands  a 
grand  and  extcuBive  view  of  the  coast  of  Ross-shire,  including  Cromai-ty  bay,  nearly 
opposite.  Ntiim  was  regalized  by  William  the  lion.  It  has  little  historical  interest,  and 
few  objects  worthy  of  antiquaiian  atteution.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  sea-bathing  and  artificial  baths,  lu  which  respect  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  town  in  tlic  u.  of  Scotlaud,  as  a  resort  in  summer.  The  temperature  is  mild  and 
equable.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  a  remarkable  immunity  from  epidemic  diseases.  There 
is  a  commodious  harbor.  The  town  has  a  literary  society,  a  museum,  a  newspaper,  8 
branch  banks,  and  a  savings  bank.  It  is  conspicuous  for  good  and  cheap  ednt^iion. 
Pop.  '71,  8,7S1.  Nairn  unUes  with  laTemesa,  Forres,  and  Fortroae  in  sending  a  member 
to  parliament. 

NAIRNB,  Cabolina  GLira&irr,  Lady.  1766-1845;  b.  Scotland;  celebrated  in  her 
vouth  for  her  beauty,  and  called  "the  flower  of  Strathearn."  She  married,  in  18M, 
William  Murray  Nalme.  who  became  lord  Nairne  in  1634,  She  wrote  many  songs  ttf 
the  old  popular  tunes  familiar  to  the  Scotch  peasantry.  Among  them  are  thu  well-known 
Caller  uerrin';  Tli«  Laird  o'  Coehpen;  and  The  Land  o'  the  Leal.  Her  productions  nil 
appeared  anonymously,  and  their  authorship  was  not  divul^l  till  shortly  before  her 
death.  Her  complete  works,  wltii  a  life  by  the  rev.  Charles  Rogers,  appe^cd  at  Edin* 
bui^h  in  1800. 

VAIBnHIBE  Is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Moray  firth,  and  on  its  other  sides  by  the 
counties  of  Inverness  and  Moray,  of  the  latter  of  which  it  anciently  formed  a  part.  It 
extends  n.  and  s.  32  m.,  and  15  m.  from  e.  to  west.  Its  area  is  215  8q.m..  or  137.S0I) 
acres,  of  which  about  26,000  ore  under  cultivation.  Fop.  '71,  10,235,  IncuidiDg  the  bur^ 
of  Nairn.  Along  witli  Elginshire,  it  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Constituency 
(1879-80),  380;  rental,  £SS,730.  Nairn  is  the  only  royal  burgh  lu  the  county,  but  there  are 
the  villages  of  Cawdor  and  Auldearn.  The  soil  is  for  the  must  part  light  and  sandy. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  agricultural  activity,  tliough  the  county  is,  perhsK. 
better  known  for  its  cattle-breeding.  An  important  cattle  "tryst"  is  held  at  Cawaor 
once  a  month  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  climate  of  this  count}'  Is  distin- 
guished for  its  salubrity,  and  the  temperature  Is  remarkably  equable.  The  thermometer 
in  the  shade  has  not  risen  above  78°  8',  or  fitJlcn  below  11*  8',  during  the  last  20  j-ears. 
According  to  tlie  lateHt  observations,  the  yearly  rainfall  did  not  amount  to  more  ttian  20 
in.,  the  greatest  fall  being  in  October,  and  tie  least  In  April.  At  Bnickla  distillery, 
which  belongs  to  Robert  Fraser.  esq.,  from  40,000  to  50,000  gallons  of  spirits  are  mnnu- 
factured  annually.  The  river  Nairn  runs  through  the  county  in  a  brnutiful  valley, which 
presents  particularly  attractive  and  romantic  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cawdor  castle, 
one  of  the  rcsideoces  of  tlie  earl  of  Cawdor.  This  castle  is  of  uncertain  antiquity,  and 
is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  thanes  of 
Cawdor,  one  of  whom  is  mentioned  in  Macbeth.  About  the  year  1510  the  estates  belong- 
ing to  the  earldom  passed  by  marriage  from  the  old  family  of  Calder  into  the  hands  of  a 
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son  of  tlie  duke  of  Argyle,  and  are  still  in  tbe  possession  of  Ills  descendants.  Not  a  few 
otiitir  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  are  to  be  found  in  the  couuty  of  Nairn. 

KAISSAITT,  a  term  applied  in  henildric  blazon  to  an  animal  depicted  as  coming  f<H^ 
out  of  the  middle — not  like  iMuant  or  jetaant  (q.TO.  out  of  tlie  boundary  line— of  an 
oixlinary. 

NAJA.  See  Cobra,  da  Cafxllo,  anfa. 

NAKAMURA  MASANAWO,  a  Japanese  scholar  and  writer,  h.  in  Tedo  about  1825, 
one  of  a  hereditary  guild  of  learned  men  in  the  university  of  Yedo,  under  the  patrona^ 
of  the  Toku«;awa  "  tycoons."  To  his  profound  kuowledge  of  Chinese  and  native  lit- 
erature, he  added  some  acquaintance  wich  the  Dutch,  but  soon  abaudoned  it  for  the  Eog- 
lisli  laDguogc,  a  dictionary  of  wbich  he  laboriously  copied  with  the  pen.  In  1866  he 
went  to  £)nj;land,  aud  studied  there  two  years.  Iteturning  to  Japan  in  1868,  he  went 
into  seclusion  with  his  muster  the  tycoon,  and  white  there  translated  into  Japanese  the 
cmnatltution  of  the  United  States,  Washington's  farewell  address,  John  Stuart  Mill's 
«sisy  "  On  Liberty,"  a  copious  selection  of  long  passas[e8  from  the  works  of  standard 
American  and  English  authors,  and  an  unonymous  plea  in  behalf  of  Christianity.  Vol- 
untarily resigning  his  rank  among  the  gentry  (samurai),  he  laid  aside  his  two  swords, 
founded  a  private  school,  and  became  a  vigorous  reformer  and  practical  philanthropist. 
In  1875  he  was  made  chief  director  of  the  imperial  female  normal  school.  He  has  also 
translated  Wheaton's  International  Law,  anci  Smiles's  Self-Help.  He  belongs  to  that 
quiet  but  powerful  class  of  men  whose  words  and  example  have  revolutionized  Japan. 

NAKAMOORA  KASAUWO,  b.  Tokio,  Japan,  about  1826;  from  an  early  aae  a  stu- 
dent of  ]an|!:uages.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  naiiooaJ  scheme  of  educadon,  andin  1808 
went  to  England  in  charge  of  a  number  of  Jairanese  students.  Since  his  return  to  Japan 
he  lias  assisted  greatly  Id  introducing  the  civilisation  of  the  west,  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  educational  pamphelts  and  has  translated  the  U.  S.  constitution  into  his  own 
tongue,  idso  many  of  the  writings  of  eminent  English  and  American  essayists  and  pub- 
lic ists. 

HAXHICHETAN,  ON  THE  DoN,  a  thriving  town  of  south  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekatcrinofiluv,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  and  near  tbe  mouth  of  that  river,  two 
miles  east  of  Rostov.  It  was  founded  in  1779  by  Armenian  settlers  from  the  Crimea,  and 
has  (1867)  16.^84  inhabitants,  mostijr  Armenians,  belonging  to  the  Greek-Armenian 
church.  The  inhal>itants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sUver  ornaments  and  woolen 
goods,  and  an  exteusive  trade'is  carried  on. 

VAXBHATSA  (a  Sanscrit  word  of  doubtful  etymology,  but  propably  a  compound  of 
an  obsolete  base,  na'csha,  night,  and  tra,  protecting,  i.e.,  hterally  night-protecting)  means 
properly  star,  and  is  used  In  this  sense  in  the  Vedas.  At  a  later  period  it  was  applied  to 
the  asterisms  lying  in  the  moon's  path,  or  to  tbe  mansions  in  which  the  moon  is  supposed 
to  rest  in  her.  or  rather,  according  to  Hindu  notions,  Am  path.  The  number  of  these 
asterisms  was  reckoned  originally  at  37,  later  at  28;  and  mythology  transformed  them 
into  as  many  daughters  of  the  patriarch  Daksba,  who  became  the  wives  of  the  moon. 
See  MooH.  Biot,  the  distinguished  French  astronomer,  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
Hindu  system  of  tlie  Nakshatras  was  derived  from  tbe  Chinese  sien;  but  his  theory, 
though  supported  by  very  teamed  arguments,  has  been  refuted  by  prof.  Whitney,  in  lut 
notes  to  Burgess's  translation  of  the  Mrpa-Siddhdnta  (New  Haven,  United  States,  1860), ' 
and  by  prof .  MQIler  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Riff- Veda  (LonA.  1862);  for 
their  arguments  leave  little  doubt  that  the  system  of  the  Naksliatras  originated  from  the 
Hindu  mind. 

NAK8HIYAN',  a  t.  in  Russian  Armenia,  near  the  Aras  river;  pop.  8,773.  Accord- 
ing to  Armenian  tradition  it  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  and  was  founded  by  Noob, 
after  the  flood.   It  piissed  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Russians  in  1837. 

HALA  is  a  legendary  king  of  ancient  India — a  king  of  Nishadha — whose  lore  for 
Daniayantt,  the  daughter  of  Bhlma.  king  of  Vidarbha,  and  the  adventures  arising  from, 
or  connected  with  it^the  loss  of  bis  kingdom,  the  abandonment  of  his  wife  and  diil 
dren,  and  their  uUlmate  restoration— have  supplied  several  Hindu  j)oets  with  the  subject 
of  their  muse.  The  oldest  poem  relating  to  Nala  and  Damayantl  is  a  celebrated  episode 
of  the  Mnhahh&rata  (q.v.),  edited  bnth  in  India  and  Europe,  and  translated  in  Latin  by 
Bopp;  in  (Jerman  b}-  Kosegarton,  Bopp,  Rtlckert,  and  Meier;  and  in  English  by  dean 
Hitman.  The  two  other  renowned  poems  treating  of  the  same  legend,  but  with  lar  less 
completeness,  are  the  Nalodaya  (q.v.)  and  the  Naiehadhacharita  of  S'rt-Harsha. 

KALODATA  Is  tlic  name  of  a  Sanscrit  poem  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  moder^ 
Hindu<<.  Its  subject  Is  the  story  of  Nala  (q.T.),  but  more  concisely  narrated  than  in  th 
episode  of  the  Mahid>]tdrata,  whence  its  contents  are  borrowed;  and  its  reputed  autboris 
Efilid^  (q.  v.).  Grreat  doubts,  however,  must  attach  to  the  attribution  of  the  authorship, 
if  by  E&lid&!ia  the  author  of  Sdkuntaia  is  meant,  and  not  some  other  poet  bearing  the  same 
.name;  for  llie  merits  of  this  poem  consist  neither  in  elevation  of  thouaht  nor  in  richness 
of  Action ;  tlicy  are  sought  for  by  tlie  Hindus  in  its  elaborate  and  artificial  diction,  and  in 
Its  alliteration  of  every  variety,  which,  to  a  European  mind  of  culture  and  taste,  would 
be  no  more  than  an  intolerable  Jingle  of  sounds,  devoid  of  all  poetical  worth.   The  text 
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of  the  poem,  -with  a  modern  commeDtarr,  has  been  edited  (Berlin,  1880)  hy  F.  Benaiy, 
aud  (Calcutta,  1844)  by  W.>  Yates,  who  added  to  his  edition  a  free  metrical  tntnsktlon  of 
the  text  aud  an  essay  on  Sanst^  allUeratioo. 

HAKA'QUALAKD,  Gbbat.  The  extensive  region  in  South  Africa  o.  of  the  cape 
Colony,  uxieuding  fiom  the  Orange  river,  lat.  29°  30',  to  Walfisli  bay,  lat.  S3%  aod 
stretching  inland  from  the  w.  coast  to  the  Kalihari  desert,  comurebending  an  area  uf 
about  100,000  sq.m,,  is  known  uniier  the  name  of  Great  Namaqualand,  being  principally 
inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of  Nainaquas  (q.vA  Tliis  region  is  dniintd  principiiiiy 
by  a  large  periodical  water-course,  called  the  Oup,  Borradaile,  or  Great  Fi-sli  rivi-r,  wLrh. 
running  from  n.  to  s.,  a  distance  of  about  450  m.,  joina  the  Orange  river  nearly  at  right 
angles,  about  00  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  is  generally,  except  in  its  northern  parts,  wlwre 
the  country  rises  into  extensive  and  lof^  plateaus,  a  most  sterile  and  tmircn  region,  and 
along  a  cotist-line  of  upwards  of  400  m.  does  not  present  a  single  running  stream  much 
less  a  navigable  river,  although  a  few  little  bays  along  the  coast,  such  ns  Angrn  Pequena, 
Sandwich  liarbor,  and  Walfisii  bay,  afford  safe  anchorages.  The  valley  of  the  unp  is 
bounded  on  e:ich  side  by  ranges  of  flat-topped  barren  mountains,  which  to  the  eastward 
die  away  into  the  waterless  though  woodea  flats  of  the  Kalihari  dssert,  and  coastwards 
stretch  mto  vast  sandy  downs,  against  which  the  southern  Atlantic  beats  an  unceasiag 
aurf,  rendering  landing  very  dangerous,  and  enveloping  the  coast  in  a  perpetual  mist. 
The  chief  productions  of  tue  region  are  cattle,  for  the  rearing  of  which  the  countir 
seems  favorable.  Ou  the  edge  of  the  Kalihari,  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  ai-e  collected, 
and  copper  ore  seems  abundant  in  several  localities.  Guano  is  found  at  Icbaboc  and 
many  little  islands  on  the  coast,  and  considerable  fisheries  are  carried  on  by  cape  houses 
in  many  of  the  bays. 

Tlie  lion,  giraffe,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  large  game  generally,  are  still 
fouad  in  Namaqualand.  although  fast  dimiDisliing  before  the  nre-arms  of  the  Isainaquas. 
The  snakes  are  considered  especially  venomous.  The  gemsbok,  eland,  and  other  large 
antelopes,  now  almost  unknown  in  tlio  Gape  Colony,  are  still  numerous  in  the  littfe- 
frequenttxl  wastes  of  this  re^on.  The  climate  is  extreme,  and  though,  on  the  whole,  net 
uahealtliy,  is  very  trying  to  European  constitutions.  Tbe  water  is  geeernllv  brackish. 
The  first  English  traveler  in  Namaqualand,  was  sir  J.  Alexander,  who,  in  183(,  traversed 
it  from  n.  to  south.  Cliarlea  John  Andersson  has  also  expkn-ed  every  part  of  it.  Infor- 
mation on  tlie  region  may  be  also  found  in  the  travels  of  MoffHt,  Campbell,  and  Le 
Yaillaut.  The  native  tribes,  who  may  perhaps  number  about  40,000  souls,  speak  the 
Kaiuaqua  language,  the  purest  type  of  the  Hottentot. 

HAJCAQITALAHD,  Little,  is  a  division  of  Cape  Colony  s.  of  the  Orange  river,  form- 
erly part  of  the  district  of  ClanwUlhtm,  and  included  with  the  country  n.  of  it  under 
the  general  name  of  Namaqiudand.  It  is  a  very  barren  region,  covered  with  rugged 
volcanic-looking  hills,  through  which  the  Gari^  or  Great  Orange  river  appcarF.  through 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  to  have  forced  Its  way  to  the  sea.  Little  Nnniiiqiialand  has 
of  late  years  afforded  a  very  larpe  supply  of  copper  ore  of  excellent  quality  (in  ItiTS  near 
12,000 tons);  but  tlie  mines,  although  well  known  to  the  Dutch  200  years  ai-o,  were  not 
worked  till  after  1863.  The  principal  river  is  the  Orange  of  the  colonists,  which  divides 
the  Cape  Colony  from  Great  Namaqualand;  all  the  other  streams  are  merely  periodical 
torrents,  often  dry  for  years.  -  Tbe  seat  of  magistracy  is  at  Springbok  Fontcm,  about  60 
m.  from  the  principal  harbor,  Hondeklip  hay,  and  vrhere  an  situated  the  very  rich  mines 
of  the  Cape  cop{)er  company.  Many  scattered  tribes  of  Namaquas  and  Bastard  Hotten- 
tots roam  along  tlie  bank  of  the  Orange  river,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines  arc 
numerous  Dutch  farmers  and  English  settlers.  All  the  larger  mammalia,  except  a  few 
gemsliok,  are  extirpated;  but  troops  of  ostriches  are  still  numerous  on  the  grassy  flats  of 
the  Bushman  country.  The  geological  features  of  this  region  are  peculiarly  interesting, 
aud  have  been  thoroughly  explored  by  A.  Wylie,  on  behalf  of  the  C'ajie  govcrumenl. 
The  rocks  are  generally  oc granite  or  gneiss,  intersected  with  numerous  veins  of  cuprtous 
indications,  and  near  the  Oamge  river  present  many  very  curious  features.  The  coast 
line  extends  for  100  m.,  with  a  few  little  bays,  sucii  as  port  Nalloth  and  Hondeklip, 
where  there  is  tolerably  ^fe  anchorage,  and  generally  presents  a  shore  covered  witli  low 
granite  rocks.  At  Hondeklip  bay  a  largo  boulder  painted  red  forme  a  di^tiDguishii^ 
landmark. 

VAXA'QVAS,  the  principal  existing  tribe  of  the  race  generallv  known  under  the  name 
of  Hottentot.  They  inhabit  the  region  called  Great  Namaqualand,  n.  of  the  Gariep  or 
Orange  river,  and  the  country  a  few  miles  s.  of  it,  as  far  as  the  Kamiesbergen,  They  are 
a  pastoral  people  of  rather  predatory  habits,  and  live  under  the  rule  of  their  cHlefs, 
whose  powers,  however,  are  of  a  very  limited  nature.  Differing  from  the  Bosjesmen 
Hottentots,  the  Namaquas  are  a  tall,  well-made,  active  people,  although  presenting  tlie 
usual  pccitliarities  of  the  race,  such  as  the  light  olive  complexion,  the  ohlique  eye,  and 
short  tufted  hair.  They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Hottentot  language,  which,  however, 
differs  considerablv  from  that  used  by  other  tribes  of  that  people.  Mission  stations  of 
the  Rhenish  and  Weselyan  societies  have  been  for  many  years  established  amongst  them, 
and  in  a  few  localities,  near  the  Cape  Colony,  with  considerable  success;  and  the  New 
Testament  and  some  elementarv  works  have  been  translated  into  the  Namaqua  dialect. 
Ou  the  northern  borden  of  the  regions  they  Inhabit,  the  Numaquas,  under  the  cluef 
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Africaner,  the  descendant  of  a  fugitive  slave  from  Cape  Colony,  have  for  manr  years 
kept  up  a  predatory  and  bloody  war  with  the  tribes  of  Ovampos  and  Damaros,  wno  live 
D.  of  Walnsh  bay.  The  total  number  of  Namaquas  cannot  exceed  between  50,000  and 
60,000  souls,  scattered  over  a  region  of  at  least  150,000  sq.m. ;  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  the  pure  Hottentot  trib^  soon  becoming  extinct,  or  at  least  absorbed,  being 
gradually  supplanted  by  the  more  energetic  and  civilized  Bastard  races,  who,  in  point 
of  civilization  and  appearance,  are  very  little  inferior  jto  the  onlinary  Dutch  Boer  of  Cupe 
Colony.  Many  of  the  southern  Namaqoas  possess  wagons  and  oxen,  and  arc  employed 
ia  the  transport  of  copper  ore  from  the  mines  of  Little  Namaqualand  to  the  i;hippiug 
port  at  Hondeklip  bay. 

A  few  of  tlie  peculiar  customs  of  the  Hotteutot  tribes,  described  by  Kolben  nearly 
3O0  years  ago,  may  be  still  traced  amongst  the  more  remote  tribes  of  the  Namaquas;  but 
contact  with  the  Cape  Colonists,  and  the  efforts  of  ibe  missionaries,  liave  partially 
civilized  this  race,  so  that  an  ordinary  Hottentot  is  quite  as  respectable  a  savage,  or  per- 
liaps  more  so  than  his  Betjouana  or  Amakosa  brethren. 

VAKATOTTSH  {Salmo  namayevsh),  a  fish  nearly  allied  to  the  salmon  and  trout,  a 
nntive  o(  the  great  lakes  and  interior  rivers  of  North  America.    It  is  often  taken  of  a 
BMM  varying  from  SO  to  40  lbs.,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  reach  60  lbs.   It  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  table.   It  Is  caught  at  the  same  fisheries  with  the  sliU  mora  prized 
^  wbiteflsh  (q.v.). 

NAIEE  (Sax.  nama,  Ger.  name,  Lat.  nomen,  Gr.  omma),  the  word  by  which  a  parti- 
cular person  or  thioK  is  signSed  in  distinction  from  other  persons  or  tilings,  A  name 
attached  to  a  person  u  called  a  proper  name.  Names  distinguishing  one  individual  from 
another  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  ag^s  of  human  society.  Among  the  Jerve, 
the  name  ^ven  to  a  child  either  ori^oatca  in  some  circumstance  of  birth,  or  was  an 
expression  of  religious  sentiment.  CHd  Testament  names  are  almost  ail  origitinl — l.e., 
^ven  in  tlie  flrst  instance  to  tile  person  bearing  them;  but  the  Jews,  like  other  nations, 
after  accumlatlng  a  considerable  stock  of  names,  began  to  repejit  them,  and  we  find  few 
names  in  the  New  Testament  which  Md  not  been  used*  before.  In  Old  Testament 
times,  it  was  an  occasional  practice  to  adopt  a  change  of  name  on  the  occadon  of  an 
important  event  in  one's  life. 

The  Greeks  I>ore  only  one  name,  given  on  the  tenth  day  after  birth,  which  it  was  the 
right  of  the  father  to  choose,  and  ^ter  if  he  pleased.  The  earliest  Greek  names  are 
jr-'iienilly  expressive  of  some  quality  in  high  estimation,  as  valor,  skill,  wisdom,  or 
g.Mcefulness  (Callimacbua,  excellent  fighter;  Pbereorates,  streu^th  briu^r;  Sophroii, 
-r;-:s!';  Meianthus,  black  flower).  In  later  times,  whan  the  faith  m  llie  gods  was  on  tbe 
v.-  nif.  Dames  derived  from  Apollo  and  Athene,  or  iiiclicalive  of  the  favor  of  Olvmpus 
(Apollodonis,  gift  of  Apollo),  came  more  into  fashion.  The  eldest  son  geDeniify  bore 
tLiu  n:ime  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  and  the  confusion  arising  from  the  repetition  of 
the  same  name  was  attempted  to  be  (Aviated  by  npi>ending  the  father's  name  (either 
simply,  or  turned  into  a  patronymic),  the  occupation,  the  place  of  birth,  or  a  nick- 
name. 

The  Homans  at  a  very  early  period  bore  two  names,  and  afterward  every  Roman 
citizen  had  three.  The  wanomen,  like  our  Cliristian  name,  was  personal  to  the  indi- 
vidual—Caius,  Marcus,  Cncius;  in  writing,  generally  abbreviated  to  an  initial  or  two 
letters,  C,  SL,  or  Cn.  It  was  given  in  eariy  times  on  the  attaloment  of  puberty,  and 
afterward  on  the  ninth  day  after  birth.  There  wen  about  tliirty  reco^ized  proenomina. 
Women  had  no  prtenomia  till  marriage,  when  they  took  the  feminine  form  of  that  borne 
by  their  husband.  Eveiy  Roman  citizen  belonged  boUi  to  a  geju  and  to  a  familia 
included  in  that  gens.  The  second  name  was  the  nomen  gentiUdum.  generally  ending  in 
-eCua,  or  -aius.  The  third  name  was  tbe  hereditary  cognomen  belon^ng  to  the 
familia.  Cognomina  were  often  derived  from  some  bodily  peculiarity,  or  eVent  in  the 
life  of  the  founder  of  the  family.  A  second  cognomen,  or  agnomen,  as  it  was  called,  was 
sometimes  added  by  way  of  honorary  disUncuon.  In  common  Intercourse,  the  prseno- 
men  and  cognomen  were  used  without  the  nomen  gentiUcium,  as  C.  Csesar  for  C.  Julius 
Csesar,  M.  Cicero  for  M.  Tnllius  Cicero.  The  Roman  names  were  in  their  origin  less 
dignified  and  aspiring  than  the  Greek;  some  were  derived  from  ordinaiy  employments, 
as Torcius  (-swinehead),  Cicero  (vetch  grower);  some  from  personal  pccufiarities,  Craasua 
(fat),  Naso  (long-nosed);  a  few  from  numerals,  Sextua,  Septimus. 

The  Celtic  and  Teutonic  names,  like  the  Jewish  and  Greek,  bad  been  originally  very 
significant;  but  at  an  early  period  their  exuberance  became  checked;  people  contented 
themselves  with  repeating  the  old  stock.  While  the  speech  of  Europe  was  undergoing 
a  transformation,  the  names  in  use  remained  the  same;  belonging  to  an  obsolete  tongue, 
their  signification  by  and  by  became  unintelli^ble  to  the  people  using  them.  Many  are 
derived  from  "  God,"  as  Gottfried,  Godwin;  some  from  an  inferior  class  of  gods  known 
by  tbe  title  aa  or  an*,  whence  Anselm,  Oscar,  Esmond;  others  from  elves  or  genii, 
Alfred,  Alboin,  Elfric  (Elf  King).  JBertha  is  the  name  of  a  favorite  feminine  graded 
and  source  of  light,  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  "bright;"  the  same  word  occurs  as 
a  compound  in  Albrecht,  Bertram.  To  a  large  class  of  names  indicating  such  qualities 
as  personal  prowess,  wisdom,  aud  nobility  of  birth,  belong  Hildebraud  (war  brand). 
Kourad  (bold  in  counsel),  Hlodwig  (glorious  warrior),  called  by  us  Cloris,  and  the 
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original  of  Ludwig  and  Louis.  The  Trolf,  the  bear,  the  eagle,  the  boar,  and  the  Hon 
entered  into  the  coDipositioQ  of  many  proper  names  of  men,  as  Adolf  (nobte  wolf), 
Arnold  (vuliiint  eiiglc),  Osborn  (God  bear).  Kespcct  for  feminine  prowess  also  appeared 
m  such  uamea  as  Mathilde  (mighty  amozon),  Wolfhilde  (wolf  heroine).  The  Bpi-ead  of 
Christianity  threw  a  number  of  tlie  old  names  into  comparative  oblivion,  and  introduced 
new  ones.  The  name  selected  at  baptism  was  more  frequently  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  Bible  or  the  church  than  from  tlie  old  tniditiunal  repertory,  which,  however,  wiia 
never  altogether  disused.  Many  names,  supposed  to  be  local  and  very  ancient,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Scottish  hi^htandii,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  are  in  i^ali^y  but  corruptioD* 
of  names  of  Cliristian  on.i^iQ  which  are  in  use  elsewhere.  Owen,  Elvan,  and  Eo^a 
(the  latter  often  anglicized  into  Hector)  ficem  all  to  be  forms  of  Johaua  or  John.  A 
change  of  name  was  sometimes  made  at  contii'matiou. 

Periods  of  religious  and  political  excitement  have  had  a  very  powerful  influence  in 
modifyiug  the  fashion  in  names.  The  Puritans  would  only  admit  of  two  claeses  of 
names,  those  dlrectlj  expressive  of  religious  sentiment — pTaise-Gk)d,  live-well — and 
names  which  occur  m  Scripture;  these  latter  IndiscrlminHtely  made  use  of,  bbwever 
obscure  their  meaning,  or  however  indifferent  the  character  of  ibe  original  bear»  nf 
them.  Old  Testament  names  were  used  in  preference  to  New,  probably  because  they 
did  not  convey  the  notion  of  a  patron  saint.  Old  Testament  names  still  prevail  lai:gely 
in  America,  where  exists  a  medley  of  Christian  names  from  all  possible  sources.  At  the 
IVeneh  revolution,  names  supposed  to  savor  of  either  loyalty  or  relision  were  abandoned, 
and  those  of  Greek  and  Roman  heroes  came  into  vogue  in^ead.  The  Augustao  period 
of  Engliiih  literature  gave  a  temporary  nopul#ity  to  such  feminine  names  as  Narcissa. 
Oelia,  Siibina.  In  Germany,  the  names  in  use  are  particularly  free  from  foreign  admix- 
ture; they  arc  almost  all  eittier  of  Teutonic  origin,  or  connected  with  the  early  ihistory 
of  Christmnity.  In  Britain,  the  number  of  names  has,  particularly  since  the  reforma- 
tion, been  more  limited  than  in  most  other  countries.  In  some  families  of  distinction, 
unusual  names  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  centuries— «.g.,  Peregrine 
among  the  Berties,  and  Sholto  in  the  Douglas  family.  The  accumulation  of  two  or 
more  Christian  names  only  became  common  m  the  present  ceutun',  and  another  practice 
which  has  gained  ground  in  Britain  is  the  use  of  surnames  as  Cliristlau  names.  More 
recently,  various  old  names,  particularly  fcniiuiiw  names,  as  Maud,  Florence,  E^el, 
have  been  withdrawn  from  their  obscurity,  and  resusdtated. 

The  use  of  fixed  family  surnames  cannot  bo  traced  much  further  back  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  10th  centuiy.  They  first  came  into  use  in  France,  and  particularly  in  Nor- 
mandy. At  the  Conquest,  they  were  introduced  into  England  by  the  Norman  adventur- 
ers, and  were  general  at  the  Domesday  Valuation.  Many  of  the  followers  of  'WilUajn 
had  taken  names  from  their  paternal  chateaux  or  villages  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, names  which  were  used  with  the  French  preposition  dc  before  them.  Their  younger 
sons  and  others  applied  the  "de"  to  estates  awarded  them  ns  their  portion  of  the  con- 
quered country,  and  called  themselves  De  Hastings,  De  Winton.  etc.,  a  prefix  probably 
never  in  vernacular  use  fn  England,  and  completely  discarded  with  the  disappearance  of 
Norman-French,  unless  in  a  few  cases  where  it  was  retained  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or 
from  coalescing  with  the  initial  vowel,  as  in  De  la  BSche,  Danvers  (d'Anvers),  Dsnger- 
field  (d'AngerviUe).  When  English  was  used  in  place  of  Norman -French,  the  "de" 
W)ia  always  rendered  into  "of."  The  affectation  of  resuming  it  in  recent  times  is  as 
unwammtable  in  theory  as  in  taste.  Such  a  designation  as  lord  De  Tabley  of  Tabley 
House  is  aa  unmeaning  tautology.  The  Scotch  have  a  more  exprceslTe  designation  when 
they  say  Colquhoun  ofihat  Ilk.  In  France  and  Germany,  a  territorial  surniime  (denoted 
by  '*  de  "  or  "  von  ")  came,  when  surnames  spread  to  all  classes,  to  be  the  mark  of  nobil- 
ity, so  mnch  so  that  in  latter  times,  when  any  one  was  ennobled  by  the  sovereign,  the 
"de"  was  prefixed  to  his  previously  plebeian  and  not  territoria!  name.  In  BriUdn,  the 
"de"  was  never  considered  the  test  of  nobility;  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  were  not  territorial — e.g..  Stewart,  Butler,  Spencer.  In  Scotland,  sur- 
names were  hardly  in  use  till  the  13th  c,  and  were  for  a  long  time  very  variable.  The 
Bssnmption  of  surnames  by  the  (»mmon  people  is  everywhere  of  much  later  dale  than 
their  use  by  noble  (gentle)  families.  As  yet,  they  can  hardly  he  said  to  be  adopted  by 
the  people  of  the  wilder  districts  of  Wales. 

There  are  many  existing  local  surnames  In  Britain  besides  those  derived  from  the 
names  of  the  manors  of  the  gentry  orlnndholdcre.  Farms,  homesteads,  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  all  gave  their  names  to  those  who  resided  at  or  near  them;  hence  such 
names  as  Wood,  I^tntsh,  Dale.  The  preposition  "at "  is  in  a  few  cases  retained,  as  in 
Atwood.  A'Court,  Nash  (atten-ash,  i.  e.,  at  the  ash).  The  traveling  habits  of  the  ^cots 
account  for  such  names  as  Inglis,  Fleming,  Welsh  (the  original  of  Wallace),  applied  to 
those  who  had  visited  foreign  ^rts;  and  sometimes  a  Scotsman,  wandering  into  England, 
returned  with  the  acquired  name  of  Scott. 

A  large  class  of  surnames  are  patronymics,  often  formed  by  "son,"  or  its  equivalent 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  added  to  the  Cliristian  name  of  the  father.  Namra  of  thw 
sort  often  fluctuate  from  generation  to  generation.  Alan  Walterson  had  a  son,  Walter, 
who  called  himself  Walter  Alanson,  The  genitive  case  of  the  father's  name  sometimes 
served  the  same  purpt^,  as  Adams.  Jones;  and  similarly  in  Italian,  Dosso,  Donsi.  A 
fashion  of  using  "Fitz,"  the  equivalent  of  "son,"  before  Uie  ancestral  name,  as  in  Fits- 
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herbert,  prevailed  temporarily  In  Normandy,  whence  it  was  imported  Into  England.  In 
the  liigblands  of  Scotland,  the  prefix  "Mac"  (Macdonald)  served  tlie  aame  purpose, 
wliicli,  however,  fluctuated  far  longer  thau  the  patronymic  surnames  of  England  and  the 
]ow)aDds;  ao  also  the  "O"  (grandson)  of  the  Irish  (O'Ncil),  and  "  Ap"  of  the  We^l^ 
(Ap  Jthyn,  otberwise  ApreeoeT  The  "de"  of  France  had  sometimes  a  similar  origin,  as 
in  d*Andri£d*Hugues;  and  sUil  more  frequently  the  "de,"  "dei,"or  "degli"  of  Ilaly — <U 
Cola,  di  Giacomo. 

Office,  occupation,  or  condition,  gives  rise  to  surnames— e.g..  Kniglit,  Marshall,  Page. 
Smith,  Brewster,  Shepberd;  in  Germany  and  Holland,  Rauber  and  de  Rogver  (rohbor), 
and  from  such  appellatives,  patronymics  maybe  again  derived;  ihua,  we  have  Smltli- 
son,  de  Haistre  (master's  son),  M'Nab  (son  of  the  abbot),  M'Plierson  (son  of  the  pareon), 
del  Sarto  (son  of  the  tailor),  etc.  So  also  personal  qualities — Black,  White,  Strong. 
Stark,  Lang  (long),  Littlejohn,  Crulkalianks;  and  nicknames  have  not  infrequently  been 
perpetuated  as  surnames.  We  have  also  surnames  derived  from  the  signs  and  cognizances 
-which  -were  borne  in  the  middle  ages,  not  only  by  inns  and  shops,  but  by  private  houses. 
John  at  the  Bell  became  John  Bell;  at  Middlehurg,  in  Holland,  Simon,  apotbecair  in 
the  "Drake,"  or  Dragon,  became  Simon  Draek;  hence,  probably,  the  frequency  of  fam- 
ily names  derived  from  animals,  and  also  of  those  beginning  with  "Saint;"  though  this 
last  class  ma^,  perhai>8,  sometimes  have  had  its  ori^n  in  the  first  owner  of  the  name 
dedicating  himself  to  the  service  of  the  saint  in  question.  In  Scotlaad  and  Ireland, 
"The"  IsmdistiQcttvetitleboniebT  theheadsof  someoldfamillefr— as  "The  Ohisholm," 
'*Tbe  O'Connor  Don."  In  the  hlghlandB  of  Scotland,  the  chief  a  clan  is  usually 
addressed  by  the  oune  alone  la  a  marked  manner:  thus,  "Macleod  "  imphes  specially 
Macleod  of  Dunvegan,  in  Skye,  head  of  the  clan  Macleod;  "MackintoBh,**  in  like  man- 
ner, applies  solely  to  Mackintosh  of  Moy,  in  Invemess-sliire. 

In  England,  the  number  of  existing  surnames  approaches  to  4C,000,  or  nboiit  one  to 
ereiy  500  individuals;  in  Scotland,  there  are  far  fewer  surnames  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  The  remarkable  predominance  of  certain,  sumnmes  in  certain  localities— as 
Campbell,  Cameron,  Maclean  in  Argyleshlre,  Macdonald  In  Inveme!!s,  Mackay  In  Suther- 
land, Gordon  and  Forbes  In  Aberdeenshire,  and  Scott,  Ker,  Elliot,  Maxwell,  and  John- 
stone on  the  borders — arises  from  the  clansmen  having  made  a  practice  of  taking  the 
name  of  their  chiefs,  considering  themselves  members  of  tlieir  family  by  adoption,  if 
not  otherwise.-  Elsewhere  than  In  Scotland,  vriSRals  often  adopted  the  names  of  their 
lords,  and  servants  those  of  their  masters.  Two  or  more  surnames  are  often  borne  by 
one  individual,  in  which  case  the  paternal  surname  is  sometimes  placed  first,  sometimes 
lust;  and,  in  recent  times,  it  is  by  the  name  which  occurs  last  that  the  bearer  of  the  two 
samames  is  moat  frequently  known. 

The  wife,  with  us  at  least,  changes  her  surname  to  that  of  her  husband  on  marriage. 
In  the  continent,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  husband  }o  append  his  wife's  name  to  his  own ; 
and  In  Spain,  the  wife  retains  her  own  name,  while  the  son  is  at  liberty  to  use  either 
paternal  or  maternal  name  as  he  pleases,  the  choice  generally  falling  on  the  best  family. 

CJiangeqf  Name.—YnoTio  the  reformation,  surnames  were  less  fixed  than  they  have 
since  b«:ome.  Occasionally,  younger  sons,  instead  of  retaining  their  patronymic, 
adopted  the  name  of  their  esbite  or  place  of  residence.  A  great  matrimonial  aluanre 
was  a  frequent  cause  for  adopting  the  patronymic  of  the  wife. ,  With  the  clergy,  ordina- 
tion was  a  common  occasion  of  a  change  of  name,  the  personal  surname  lieingexcbangeil 
for  the  name  of  the  place  of  birtb-Hhus,  William  Longe  became  William  ofw  ykeham. 
In  time  of  political  troubles,  a  new  name  was  often  asHumcd  for  concealment;  and  in 
Scotland,  the  name  of  McGregor  was  proscribed  in  1664  by  an  act  of  the  pnvy  council. 
In  modem  times,  injunctions  in  settlements  of  land,  and  deeds  of  entail,  are  freiiucnt 
grounds  for  a  change  of  name,  it  being  made  a  condition  that  the  devisee  or  disponee 
shall  assume  a  certam  surname  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  a  stipulation  which  the  law 
recc^pikizeB  as  valid.  Such  an  obli^tion  is  ofteDCombined  with  one  relative  to  arms.  In 
a  Scotch  entail,  it  is  a  very  frequent  condition  that  eacli  succeeding  heir  of  entail,  or  hus- 
band of  an  heiress  of  entail,  shal]  assume  the  entailer's  name  and  arms,  or  his  name  and 
arms  eaxhai^lp;  in  the  former  case,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  continue  to  use  his  own  sur- 
name along  with  the  assumed  one.  The  heir  of  entail  is  not  held  legally  to  take  up  nny 
arms  not  otherwise  his  own.  unless  he  have  applied  to  the  heraldic  authorities  for  leave  so 
to  do.  Where  a  Scotch  entail  contained  an  injunction  to  bear  nrms  which  had  no  cxltit- 
ence  In  the  ofilcial  record  of  anus,'  the  condition  has  not  been  held  to  l>e  null;  the  heir  of 
entail  must  apply  to  the  lord  lyon  for  a  grapt  of  arms  bearing  the  designation  of  lliofie 
disponed.  In  England,  it  used  to  be  common  to  obtain  a  private  act  of  parliament  to 
auuiorize  one  to  change  his  surname;  an  authority  for  such  a  proceeding  has  generally 
been  given  in  later  times  by  ro^al  license,  which  is  granted  only  on  a  reasonable  ground 
being  established  for  the  alteration,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  kings-at-arms,  to  whom  a  remit 
is  mnde.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  this  royal  license  is  necessaj  to  legalize  such 
a  change,  but  the  highest  legal  authorities  have  laid  it  down  that  there  is  nothing  m  the 
law  of  England  to  prevent  anyone,  who  may  consider  it  for  his  interest  so  to  do,  to 
change  his  surname,  or  even  his  christian  name.  The  idea,  lately  prevalent  to  some 
extent.  Is  equally  erroneous,  that  an  advertisement  in  a  gazette  or  newspaper,  or  the 
execution  of  some  deed,  is  a  necesaaiy  form  in  order  to  effect  a  diange  of  name.  There 
are  always  great  incoaTenlences  in  chanj^g  one's  name,  'whkh  nilQcienUy  ttcootmt  for 
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the  general  iDdisposiUonto  do  so,  enept  from  a  questlonaUe  motive.  AitberolsiiobT 

to  present  a  person  from  changing  bis  name,  so  there  is,  od  the  other  hand,  oo  law  m 
compel  tliird  parties  to  use  the  new  naoie,  and  disputes  and  annoyances  arising  frum 
siicli  a  state  of  thiozs  are  matters  of  course.  The  change  tend»,  to  a  certain  extent,  u 
destroy  the  means  of  identification  after  the  lapse  of  years,  which  may  or  mtky  not  be 
the  object  desired.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  there  are  n^y 
examples  of  persons  who  have  succeeded  after  a  few  years  in  bein^  generally  knova 
under  a  new  name,  and  of  the  public  as  well  as  bis  friends  recognizing  it.  The  chat^ 
of  name,  in  general,  produces  no  change  whatever  on  the  legal  status.  A  party  s 
equally  punishable  for  swindling,  larceny,  and  other  cognate  offenses,  whatever  name  he 
uses;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  iine  Is  legatee,  he  is  not  prevented  from  establisbing  sni 
receiving  his  legacy,  whatever  name  he  has  adopted.  It  follows  from  what  precedes 
that  no  person  is  punishable  for  using  a  new  name,  though  it  is  sometimes  an  ingredimt 
for  a  jury  to  take  into  consideration  when  they  are  required  to  infer  a  particular  mcMin 
of  conduct.  The  royal  license  is  practically  required  to  be  obtained  by  E^^lisbmra 
(not  Scotchmen)  boldmg  coramisaious  in  the  army,  as  also  when  the  change  of  name  if 
to  be  accompanied  1^  a  change  of  arms,  it  being  the  practice  of  the  Engliah  benW 
college  to  refuse  to  grant  amu  corresponding  to  such  cliange,  unless  the  royal  Uoesse 
have  been  obtained.  In  Scotland  a  boaa  fide  change  of  name  requires  neither  royal, 
judicial,  nor  parliamentary  authority,  tiie  sole  exception  being  the  case  of  niembos  of 
the  college  of  justice,  who  require  the  permission  of  the  court  of  session.  A  royal  liceov 
is  not  generally  applied  for  by  niUives  of  Scotland,  as  it  is  not  required  to  bcprodiu»l  tn 
the  lord  lyon  on  applying  for  a  corresponding  change  of  arras.  Ihe  arms  will  generaUy 
l>e  gnintcd  wlien  the  lord  lyon  Is  aitislled  that  ue  change  has  been  made  on  some 
reo-sontiblc  ground,  and  not  from  a  purely  capricious  motive;  and  the  fact  of  the  chan^ 
of  n^mc,  with  the  reason  why  it  has  been  made,  are  narrated  in  the  new  patent  of  aimi 
When  such  change  of  surname  and  corresponding  change  of  arms  has  been  made  by  a 
Scotsman  udio  is  an  officer  in  the  army,  the  authorities  of  the  war  otfloe  are  la  the  ha'bit 
of  requiring  a  certificate  from  the  lyon  offlce  to  the  effect  ^lat  the  change  ia  recognised 
th'ire. 

Names  of  Plaeet. — These,  like  names  of  persons,  belong,  in  a  groat  measure,  to  the 
languAze  of  past  races.  All  over  Great  Britain,  a  very  large  proportion  aro  derived  frvni 
the  Celtic  names  for  natural  features  of  the  couDtty.  From  gwy^,  afoiOt  torn,  lav,  c/Hjri 
— in  the  Celtic  speeches  equivalent  to  uoJisr  or  n'wr — we  have  EUk,  Avon,  Wye,  Hums. 
Tavy.  Clyde.  P<'n  or  htn,  hilt,  gives  rise  to  the  names  of  hills  in  England  and  Wales 
(Penrhy-i,  Penzance),  and  still  more  in  Scotland  (BenNevis).  So,  also,  twm,  comb,  valley 
— at  in  Cumberland,  land  of  valleys.  The  memory  of  the  Roman  invasion  has  be«i 
nreicrved  in  the  termination  eheatsr  (derived  from  eastra)  in  the  names  of  town<i,  as 
Manchester.  Though  surnames  often  originated  in  local  names,  the  reverse  procna 
also  occurred;  as  where  viUe,  ton  or  iiuton,  ham,  or  burgh,  has  lieen  appended  to  tiie 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  ^nd,  e.g.,  Charleville,  Johnston,  Wymondham,  Ediobaig^ 
(i.e.,  Edwin's  burg^). 

See  Pott's  DiePertoneajMmon  und  ihre  Eatatehungtnrten  (3  vols..  1853;  3d.  ed.  \9St\: 
Miss  Yonse.  HMory  ef  ChriiUan  Iiame$  (Lond.  1868);  Lower,  On  EngliA  Sarnama 
(Loud.  1848);  professor  Innes,  (haesrninff  Soau Seoteh  Surnamea  (BOn.  I860). 

NAMES  (ante).  It  is  well  settled  In  the  United  States  that  no  process  of  law  is 
nece.saai'y  to  effect  a  change  of  name.  The  reason  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  names  are  not 
originally  given  by  the  law,  but  are  eatablislied  by  usage.  TIius  the  foundling  named 
by  the  firfltcomer  hag,  from  every  lejal  point  of  view,  as  good  a  right  to  that  name  if 
commonlj^  applied  to  him  during  bin  youth  as  if  he  had  been  christened  by  tlie  hiebcst 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Agiiin,  a  change  of  name  can  in  any  event  have  but  little l^al 
signillcancc;  for,  if  John  Doe  signs  a  conveyance  as  Richard  Roe,  he  cannot  void  the 
agreement  on  that  ground;  or,  if  he  so  signa  a  bond,  he  will  bo  estopped  from  setting  It 
up  as  a  defense.  Where  the  maker  of  a  will  has  for  many  years  gone  under  a  name  w* 
that  given  to  him  by  nis  parents,  and  signs  the  'wUl  in  the  af^sumed  name,  the  instrumrnt 
will  not  on  that  ground  be  set  aside.  '  Ki,  in  criminal  practice,  it  is  of  no  moment  under 
what  name  the  accused  is  indicated  in  ii  warrant,  idt-utiflcation  being  the  only  rcquiriie. 
Nevcrtheless,  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states  have  provided  a  legal  process  by 
whidi  a  change  may  receive  le^l  sanction.  In  New  York,  application  must  be  made  to 
the  county  court,  or,  in  New  York  city,  to  the  common  pleas,  by  petition,  statii^  the 
grounds  of  the  desire  to  change,  and  after  due  notice  and  publication  an  cider  is  granted 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  new  name.  In  Massachusetts  the  apjdication  must  be  to  the 
legislature;  other  states  require  appUcatlon  to  the  probate  or  surrogate's  court 

VAMTTS',  a  province  of  Belrium,  bounded  on  the  n.  Brabant  and  Liege,  e.  by 
Luxemburg,  w.  by  Hainault,  and  s.  by  France.  Area  about  1400  sq.  miles.  Pop.  Dec. 
'74,  819,886  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Meuse— which  entirely  intersects  the  province 
— ttic  Sambrc,  and  the  Lesse.  Namur  presents  genernlly  an  alternation  of  fruitful  tiJ- 
leys  and  low  billy  tracts;  but  iu  some  parts,  where  the  heights  constitute  offshoots  dt 
the  Ardennes  and  are  densely  wooded,  they  attain  a  considerable  elevation.  With  tht 
exception  of  the  land  in  the  aw.,  where  there  are  large  tracts  of  bog  and  hetUi, 
the  soil .'«  "xtrrmelv  rich,  gelding  abundant  crops  and  fine  p*8(ur«L  The  Siief  prodncb 
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of  Namtir  arc  wheat,  oats,  hops,  oil-yielding  plants,  and  flax.  Besides  Iron,  copper, 
leid,  and  cual  mines,  Xauur  has  marble  and  slute  quarries,  and  yields  sulphur,  alum, 
cBdmium,  alumina,  flints,  etc  It  has  good  steel,  iron,  and  smelting  works,  breweries, 
paper-millB,  etc.  Namur  is  divided  into  the  three  arrondissemeuls  of  Namur,  Dinant, 
aaa  Pbilippevilte.  At  the  close  of  the  12th  c,  Namur  was  united  to  Luxembourg,  after 
luring  existed  as  an  independent  countsbip  for  upwards  of  150  years.  Towanis  the 
middle  of  the  13th  c,  it  passed  by  purchase  to  the  house  of  Flanders,  which  retained 
jHissesfiton  of  it  till  1430;  when,  on  the  death  of  count  .lolm  III.,  wirhout  direct  heirs, 
ilic  countship,  which  was  in  a  stale  of  extreme  financial  embarrasemeiit,  was  purchased 
for  133,000  gold  ducats,  by  Philip  the  good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  subsequently  shared 
the  fat«  of  the  other  Burgundiao  states. 

VAICUS  (Flem.  A'amm),  the  cluef  t.  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at 
tlie  confluence  of  the  Bambi-e  with  the  Meuse,  and  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  76.  2-'}.0(56.  Among  its  17  churches,  the  cathedral,  or  St. 
Aubin's,  which  was  consecrated  iu  1772.  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  of  Bel- 
Ipum.  Namur  has  an  academy  of  painting,  a  conservatoire  fur  music,  two  public 
Hhniries,  a  museum,  an  hospital  for  o^ed  paupers,  a  thcologicul  seminary,  and  Z  colleges, 
one  cooducted  by  .lesuits.  Tliu  present  citadel  was  constructed  in  1784,  but  the  city  has 
bet'u  fortified  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history;  and  in  1692,  its  defensive  works 
were  repaired  aud  strengthened  by  Coehoorn,  only,  however,  to  be  taken  the  following 
year  by  Louii  XIV.  and  Vauban,  the  latter  of  whom  added  consideratdy  to  its  origlmu 
!>tn*iigUL  The  reputation  of  its  citadel  made  Namur  a  prized  stronghold  in  avery  war 
of  later  Umes;  and  after  having  been  gallantly  defended  by  its  French  couquerers  in 
1815,  against  the  Prussians  under  I^rch.  it  was  finally  restored  to  the  NetlwrluidB  after 
l>ie  liatUe  of  Waterloo,  and  at  once  put  into  thorough  repair.  Namnr  is  noted  for  Its 
cuilrry,  its  leather-works,  and  its  iron  and  brass  foundries. 

N^'AK,  or  NXkkk.    See  Hikhb,  ante. 

HA 'HAS,  a  t.  of  Hungary',  in  the  midst  of  extensive  morosseH.  about  110  m.  e.n.e.  from 
Ppstb.  The  population,  partly  Protestant  and  partly  Roman  Catholic,  is  employed  in 
cattle  husbandry  and  agricultural  pursuits.    Pop.  11,800. 

VAHA  SAHIB,  a  Hindu,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  aeooy  revolt  of  1857.  He  is  said  to 
he  the  sou  of  a  Bniliman  from  the  Deccan,  and  bis  real  name  was  Dhundu  Punt.  He 
was  h.  about  1830,  and  was  adopted  as  a  son  in  1837  by  Bajee  Rao,  the  childless 
vx-}wiKhwa  of  Poona,  thereby,  according  to  Hindu  law  ana  custom,  acquiring"  most  of 
tlie  rights  of  a  legitimate  son.  He  was  educated  iis  a  Hindu  nobleman — taught  English, 
and  brought  much  in  contact  with  the  European  officers,  in  whose  amusements  he 
j*emed  fond  of  participating.  A  decision  was.  however,  come  1o  by  tlie  government  of 
t'alrutta,  that  tliey  should  not  recognize  riglits  to  pensions  or  indcmnitiet  acquired  by 
adoption:  and  in  consequence.  Nana  SalUb  was  refused  the  continuance  of  a  pension  of 
cijdit  lacs  of  rupees,  paid  to  his  adopted  father  under  a  treaty  made  in  1818.  This  Is 
believed  to  have  rankled  in  his  mind,  along  with  slights  he  received  from  the  superoil- 
i<Hia  ^glish  youth  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  allo^'cd  to  retain  some  of 
the  state  of  a  native  prince — a  retinue  of  300  soldiers,  with  8  field-pieces,  and  a  fortified 
n!sidence  at  Bitfaoor.  10  m.  w.  of  Cawnpore.  When  the  mutiny  broke  out  In  Mav,  1857, 
lie  offered  to  assist  the  English,  but  instead  he  treacherously  placed  himself  at  the  head 
"f  the  mutineers.  The  European  troops  were  induced,  on  .Tune  25.  to  capitulate  to 
Nana  Sahib,  who  promised  they  sbould  be  sent  down  the  Ganges  in  safety.  They  got 
on  lK>al»  provided  for  them,  but  had  no  sooner  done  so  tlian  two  guns  were  unmasked, 
and  11  murderous  fire  was  opened  upon  them.  The  scpoyn  were  ordered  to  shoot  the 
men.  but  to  spare  the  women  and  children,  who,  when  their  husbands  and  parents  had 
lnHjn  shot,  were  removed  to  a  house  in  Cawnpore.  On  Jtdy  15,  sir  H.  Havelock,  who 
iuid  advanced  to  their  assistance  from  Allahabad,  defeated  the  sepoys  in  two  engage- 
ments, one  within  8  m.  of  Cawnpore;  and  Nana  Sahib  next  day  directed  that  the  women 
and  children  should  be  put  to  death,  an  order  carried  out  with  unparalleled  atrocity.  A 
long  series  of  cngagempnts  agunst  Nana  Sahib  followed,  in  which  he  was  always  the 
loser,  and  he  was  ultimately  driven  beyond  the  English  frontier  into  Nepaul.  In  1860 
his  death  was  announced,  but,  two  rears  later,  new  movements  were  discovered,  which 
were  attributed  to  him,  and  it  is  not  certiiinly  known  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive.  Sev- 
eral persons  have  been  arrested  nn  suspicion  nf  being  Nana  8ahib,  but  in  ait  cases  a  mis- 
take has  been  made.  A  column  has  been  erected  at  Cawnpore  In  memory  of  Uiose  who 
peri>'bed  in  the  massacre. 

VAHCT,  a  beautiful  t.  of  France,  capitid  of  the  departraent  of  Meurthe-et- Moselle,  Is 
>!tuiii«-d  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Meurthe,  at  the  foot  of  wooded  and  vine-clad  hills, 
230  m.  e.  of  Paris,  on  the  Paris  aud  Strasburg  railway.  Pop.  '76,  66,803.  It  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  towns  (the  former  irregular  and  with  narrow  streets,  the  latter  open 
and  handsome),  and  comprises  also  two  suDurbs,  It  contidns  many  handsome  S(^uare6 
and  iniposing  edifices,  and  owes  much  of  its  architectural  omamentation  to  Stanislaus 
Leczinsky,  who,  aftc.  abdicating  the  crown  of  Poland  in  1735.  contiaued  to  reside 
hi-n-  us  duke  of  Lorraine  till  his  death  iu  1766.  Ills  statue  stands  in  the  place  Royale, . 
a  tine  -stiuarc.  surrctimded  by  important  public  buildings,  us  the  hOtet  de  ville,  theater, 
t.  K  X.— 24 
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etc.  The  gates  of  Naury  look  more  like  trtumpbal  arches  than  the  ordinary  entrancte 
of  ti  town.  Among  the  institutioiis  arc  the  untTersity-acadeiuT,  the  normal  school,  tbe 
BCliool  of  medicine,  the  lyceum,  the  public  library,  and  numerous  art  and  scicutihe 
societies.  Cottou,  woolen,  and  linen  miumfactures  are  carried  on;  but  the  priiicija! 
branch  of  industry  is  the  embroidering  of  cambric,  musHu,  and  ji^conet  goods.  Nanrv 
is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  11th  century.  Two  c«nturlcs  later,  it  became  the  capi- 
tal of  the  duchy  of  Lomiine  (c^.v.).  Charles  Mie  bold  whs  killed  while  besieging  Nancy 
in  1477. 

NANO'ID^,  a  family  of  Qshcs  found  in  tlie  freslt  waters  of  India,  contuiuing  tbn-f 
genera,  badw.  na/idus,  and  catopra.    They  resemble  tlie  iMSses  and  sunfishes  of  America. 

HAI'DV,  or  A^EUICAN  ostrich  (r/i«<i),  a  genus  of  Soutli  American  birds  allied  to  ilit 
ostrich,  cassawaiy,  and  emu.  and  most  nearly  to  the  ostrich,  from  which  it  difFers  in 
having  the  feet  three-toed,  and  eadi  toe  armed  with  a  claw;  also  in  being  more  cntn 
pletely  feathered  on  the  head  and  neck;  in  having  no  tail;  and  in  having  the  wings  bet- 
ter developed  and  plumed,  and  terminated  by  a  Fiooked  spur.  The  wines  are,  indeed, 
better  developed  than  in  any  other  of  the  Uruthimida,  although  still  unfit  tor  flight  TTie 
neck  has  16  vertebrffi.  Tliere  are  at  least  three  spcies.  The  !)est  known  species  (R. 
Amorieana)  is  coniiiderably  smaller  than  the  ostrich,  standing  abont  5  ft.  high.  It  is  of 
uniform  gray  color,  except  on  Ibc  btick,  which  has  a  brown  tint.  The  male  is  larger 
and  darker-colored  than  the  female.  The  bai^  and  rump  are  fumislied  with  long- 
feathers,  but  of  a  more  ordinary  kind  than  those  of  the  ortrich.  This  bird  inhabits  the 
great  grassy  plains  of  South  America,  southward  of  the  equator,  abounding  on  the 
hanks  of  the  La  Plata  and  its  more  southern  tributaries,  and  as  for  s.  as  lat.  49r  or  4S°. 
Itn  range  does  not  exteod  across  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  generally  seen  in  nnall  troops. 
It  nms  with  great  celerity,  using  its  wings  in  aid.  It  is  polygnmous,  one  male  securing 
possession  of  two  or  more  females,  Vvhich  lay  tbeir  eggs  in  a  common  nest,  or  drop  tfam 
on  the  groimd  near  tlie  nest,  to  which  the  male  rolls  them.  Contrary-  to  the  usual  b&bii 
of  birds,  incubation  ts  perfoimed  by  the  male.  The  Nandu  is  shy  and  wary,  bat  is  suc- 
cessfully hunted  by  tlie  Indians,  graierally  on  horseback.  The  flesh  of  the  young  is  nol 
unpleasant.  The  Nandu  is  capable  of  being  domesticated. — A  smaller  and  more  recentlr- 
discovered  species  (if.  Darwinii)  has  light-brown  plumage,  each  feather  tipped  wiUi  while. 
It  inhabits  Z^tagonia.  A  third  species  {B.  maftwhync^)  is  distinguished  by  its  large  bill. 

VAHKEEK'  CLOTH.  Calico  of  the  kind  called  "nankeen,"  or  naked,  was  formerly 
Imported  extensively  from  China  to  Europe,  and  said  to  be  tbe  manufacture  of  Nanking: 
the  color,  a  yellow isli -buff,  being  a  favorite  one.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Chinese  held 
a  secret  for  dyeing  this  color,  which  was  found  to  be  remarkably  durable;  but  it  became 
known  that  it  was  not  an  artificial  color  at  all,  the  cloth  being  made  of  a  colored  variety 
of  cotton,  which  was  produced  occasionally  in  China  and  India.  Artificially  dyed  nan- 
keen cloths  now  form  a  considerable  export  from  England  to  China. 

The  color  of  artlflclnl  nankeen  cloth  Is  produced  by  an  elaborate  process.  In  which 
the  yarn  or  cloth  is  first  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum;  then  in  a  decoction  of 
oak-bark;  then  in  a  bath  of  lime-water;  and  next  in  a  bath  of  nitro-niuriate  of  tin. 
Another,  but  less  permanent,  nankeen  dye  is  produced  by  trailing  annatto  in  a  strong 
HoluUon  of  pearl-ashes,  and  diluting  with  water  to  tbe  required  tint. 

HAKXINO',  capital  of  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  formerly  the  capital  of  China,  <m  the 
Yangtse  river,  90  m.  from  the  be^nning  of  its  estuary,  n.  lat.  82*  40'  40",  e.  long  US'  4T', 
Ita  name  signifies  the  southern  capital.  Since  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Peking  (northern  capital)  it  has  been  called  by  the  Chinese  EianniiDg-fu.  The  walls 
inclose  an  area  of  nearly  20  m.  in  circumference,  the  greater  part  (rf  which,  liowever,  is 
entirely  waste.  They  reacli  In  many  places  an  elevation  of  70  ft.,  and  are  fully  80  ft.  in 
thickness  at  the  base.  According  to  Chinese  accounts,  the  population  of  Nanking  was 
once  4,000,000,  but  a  more  recent  estimate  made  it  800,000.  As  the  city,  however,  has 
of  late  passed  throu^  so  many  vicissitudes,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  its  present  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  The  inhabited  portion  of  the  walled  area  lies  toward  the  west,  and 
several  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  speak  of  Nan- 
king in  the  language  which  former  travelers  used.  The  barbaric  desolations  to  which 
it  was  subjected  during  the  Taei^ng  rebellion  left  it  a  sort  of  wreck,  and  one  can  only 
describe  it  as  it  was.  before  the  victorious  assault  of  the  rebels.  Mar.  19, 18581  Nanking 
is  the  seat  of  the  vice-regal  ;roremment  for  the  provinces  grouped  together  under  the 
name  of  Kiangnan.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  China,  there  was,  and  again  is,  a  Muoclm 
garrison,  or  military  colony,  separated  by  a  wall  from  that  porlion  of  the  city  which  i-s 
occupied  by  the  Chmese.  Some  of  the  finest  streets  of  Nanking  were  in  the  Tartar  city; 
several  being  nearlj^^lO  ft  wide,  having  a  space  in  the  middle  of  about  8  ft.  in  widtli. 
flagged  with  well-hewn  blocks  of  blue  and  white  marble,  and  on  each  side  of  this  a  tuick 
pavement  14  ft.  or  more  wide.  A  deep  canal  or  ditch  runs  from  tlie  river  directly  under 
the  walls  on  the  w.,  serving  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  city  on  that  side.  The 
ancient  palaces  have  all  disappearcu.  The  offices  of  the  public  functionaries  wen' 
numerous,  but,  like  the  shops,  presented  the  general  features  common  to  all  Chinese 
towns.  The  objects  most  worthy  the  inspection  of  the  traveler  are  found,  in  ruins,  out 
Hide  the  precincts  of  the  modem  city.  Among  these  is  tlte  summer  palace  of  the  emperor 
Klenlung.    It  consisted  of  a  number  of  one -story  buildings,  with  spacious  courts 
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beiwecQ,  and  flanked  by  smaller  buildings  on  the  siden.  Enough  still  remains  to  show 
that  the  workmaoabip  was  of  the  most  elaborate  and  unique  character.  T/hen  under 
cultiTaUon,  the  spot  must  have  been  exceedbgly  beautiful.  The  tombs  of  the  kings 
ire  remarkable  for  their  sepulchral  statues,  wliicn  form  »n  avenue  leading  up  to  the 
paves;  they  coni^  of  gigantic  figures,  like  warriors  cased  in  a  kind  of  armor,  standing 
OD  either  side  of  the  road,  across  which,  at  intervals,  large  stone  tablets  are  extended, 
nipported  by  huge  blocks  of  stone  instead  of  pillars.  Among  the  buildings  totally 
destroyed  by  the  rebels  was  the  far-famt'd  Porcelain  tower.  It  was  erected  by  the 
■.'inperor  Yunglob,  to  reward  the  kindness  of  his  mother;  the  work  was  commenced  in 
ihe  10th  year  of  bis  rei^n  (1413),  at  noon,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  moon,  in  the  6th  mouth 
of  the  year,  and  was  comfdeted  in  Ifi  years.  The  board  of  works  was  ordered,  according 
lo  the  plan  of  the  emperor,  to  build  a  tower  9  stories  high,  the  bricks  and  tUes  to  lie 
;lazed.  and  of  "fine  colors;"  and  it  was  to  be  superior  to  all  others,  in  order  to  make 
Widely  known  the  virtues  of  his  mother.  Its  hei^t  was  to  be  833  feet.  The  ball  on  its 
spire  was  to  be  of  brass,  overlaid  with  gold,  so  that  it  might  last  for  ever  and  never  grow 
(Urn.  From  its  8  hooks  as  many  iron  chains  extended  to  the  8  corners  of  its  bighe.it 
roof;  and  from  each  chain  9  bells,  suspended  at  equal  distances  apart;  these,  tog.ther 
with  8  from  the  corners  of  each  projecting  roof,  amounted  to  144  bells.  On  the  outer 
face  of  each  story  were  16  lautcrns,  128  in  all;  which,  with  12  in  the  iuside,  made  140. 
It  required  64  catties  of  oil  to  fill  them.  On  the  top  of  the  highest  roof  were  two  brezen 
vessels,  weiring  tog^er  1200  pounds,  and  a  brazen  bowl  besides,  wdgbing  600  pounds. 
Encircling  tlie  spire  were  9  iron  rings,  the  largest  being  63  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the 
sinallesl  34  ft.,  altogether  weighing  nearly  0,000  pounds.  In  the  bowl  on  the  top  were 
deposited  one  wlitte  shining  pearl,  one  flre-avertiag  pearl,  one  wind-averting  pearl,  one 
water-averting  pearl,  one  dust-averting  peart,  a  lump  of  gold  weighing  60  ounces,  a  box 
of  tea-leaves,  1000  toelsof  silver,  one  lump  of  orpimeut,  altogether  weighing  4,000  pounds; 
one  precious  stone-gem,  1000  strings  of  copper  coin,  two  pieces  of  yellow  satin,  and  four 
copies  of  Buddhist  elates.  Nanking  continued  in  posBeasion  of  the  Tae-iung  relwls  tin 
the  successes  of  the  troops  under  maj.  Gordon  had  crushed  one  after  another  all  their 
outlying  forces,  when  at  length,  July  19,  1864,  the  city  was  stormed  by  the  imperialist 
soldiers  under  the  viceroy  Tseng  Kwo-f  an.  The  last  blow  was  thus  de^ut  to  the  Tae-ping 
rebellion,  whose  principal  leader  perished  by  bis  own  hand  amid  the  blazing  niias  of  the 
palace  he  bad  occupied  for  11  years.  Since  Its  recapture,  Nanking  has  resumed  it8 
former  position  as  the  scat  of  the  vice-regal  government,  but  shows  few  signs  of  revival 
from  its  desolation.  It  has,  however,  'b&cn  made  the  headquarters  of  a  large  militury 
force,  and  also  of  an  arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon  and  other  warlilu  stores  o'u 
tlie  European  model.  Although  specified  in  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858)  as  a  river-port 
to  be  opened,  Httle  or  nothing  nas  come  of  this  concession,  and  but  few  foreigners  an> 
reddent  in  Nanking.   Cotton  grows  abundantly  near  Nanking. 

NANBEHOND,  a  co.  in  B.e.  Virginia  adjoining  North  Carolina;  bounded  on  the 
o.  by  Hampton  Roads,  drained  by  Naosemond  river  and  its  branches,  and  orossed  by  the 
Seaboard  and  Roanoke,  and  the  Atlantic,  Misds^ppl.  and  Ohio  nUlroads;  880  aq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  16.904—8,177  colored.  The  surface  is  lev^  and  heavily  wooded  with  cypress, 
pine,  and  other  trees.  The  soil  is  sandy.  The  principal  producUons  are  com,  wheat, 
oats,  and  sweet- potatoes.    Co.  seat,  Suffolk. 

NANTAS'KET,  a  narrow  peninsula  in  Has^cbusetts  that  extends  from  Cohasset 
township  Into  Massachusetts  bay  about  6  miles.  The  town  of  Hull  is  situated  on  it, 
slx>iit  9  m.  by  water  and  23  by  nUlrood  from  Boston.  It  is  a  popular  summer  resort, 
and  has  Bevemi  hotels. 

VAKTEB  (anc.  Numnetm  or  Nannete»),  an  important  seaport  t.  of  Prance,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Loirt-Inferieure,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  30  m.  from 
its  numth,  and  at  a  point  of  confluence  with  it  of  the  Erdre  and  the  Sdrre-Nant^se,  both 
uavigable  streams.  Besides  raUways,  there  Is  communication  with  the  interior  ^^f 
steamers  on  the  Loire.  Tlie  natural  beauties  of  the  site  Iwve  been  much  improved  by 
art,  and  now,  the  noble  river  on  wiiicli  the  town  is  placed,  covei^  with  craft  of  every 
size  and  description,  the  islands  that  stud  its  channel,  the  meadows  that  skirt  its  banks, 
and  the  bridges  (upwards  of  16  in  number)  that  cross  it  and  its  tributaries  here,  combine 
to  make  the  scene  a  highly  picturewiue  one.  Nantes  contains  numerous  squan-s  and 
cbarches.  Several  districts  of  the  town  are  nearly  as  fine  as  the  best  districts  of  Paris, 
ttie  old  town  having  been  pulled  down  between  1865  and  1870.  This  town  possesses 
mitnerous  striking  aud  beautiful  buildings;  among  which  the  cathedral  of  8t.  Pierre, 
containing  the  splendid  monument  of  Francis  II.,  tne  last  duke  of  Bretagne,  andof  Mar- 
;nicrite,  his  wife;  and  the  old  ra.8tle.  the  temporarj-  residence  of  most  of  the  kings  of 
France  since  Cliarics  VIII. .  and  built  in  938,  nre  the  chief.  There  is  a  public  library 
containing  50,000  vols. ;  a  museum  of  paintings ;  and  a  museum  of  natural  history.  The 
quays,  lined  on  one  side  with  bou.ccs,  and  in  some  eafics  planted  with  trees,  afford  nn 
agreeable  and  interesting  promenade  of  about  3  m.  in  length.  The  most  beaufifui 
promenade,  however,  formed  by  the  Couis  St.  Pierre  and  the  Cours  fit,  Andrfi,  extends 
from  the  Erdre  to  the  Loire.  It  is  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  bordered  with  lines 
of  pnlaUal  houses,  andomaniented  with  statues.  Tlie  harbor,  1968  yards  in  length,  is 
cnpAble  of  accommodating  upwards  of  800  vessels.    Formerly,  vessels  of  no  more  than 
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SOO  loii.i  could  reach  thn  port,  nil  vcBwls  of  greater  burden  unloaditig  at  T^aimboeuf,  at 
the  muuth  of  the  rivnr;  Imt  within  rctteat  yt-ars,  iiiiicli  has  been  done  by  dred^ring  for 
the  improveDKut  of  the  river-bed,  and  large  vessels  can  now  ix>ach  Uicharbor.  l^he  chii'f 
manufactures  of  Nantes  are  Tarletiesof  linen  and  cotton  fabrira,  calicoes,  flannels;  musi- 
cal, mathenialicul,  and  optical  tiistruments;  n-fined  Kugar  and  salt,  cliemical  products, 
pordiige,  etc.  It  contains  tun-yarda,  copper  foundries,  hnnidy  distllJeries.  etc.,  aud 
numerous  establUlimenla  engaged  in  the  various  manufactures  to  which  a  port  gives  rise, 
as  ship  building,  the  preparation  of  preserved  meats,  etc.  In  1872  the  imports  of  Ksd- 
tcs  were  valued  at  70.000,000  of  franca,  the  exports  at  55,000,000..  Pop.  70, 116,008. 

HAHTE8,  XDICT  ov,  the  name  ''h-eii  to  the  famous  decrev  published  in  that  city  by 
Henri  IV.  of  France,  April  13,  1598,  which  setnired  to  the  Protestant  portion  of  Lis  "sub- 
jects freedom  of  religion.  Amoii^  it^i  more  important  provisions  were — HbOTty  to  cele- 
brntc  worship  wherever  Protesliiut  communities  already  existed;  to  establish  new 
churclies,  except  in  Pari»  and  the  surrounding  district,  ant)  in  the  royal  residences;  and 
to  maintain  universities,  or  theologic-ul  colleges,  of  which  they  had  four,  those  at  ilon- 
tuuban,  Saumur,  Montpelier.  and  Sedan ;  adherents  of  the  reformed  faith  were  also  to  \x 
eligible  to  all  civil  offices  and  dignities;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  print  books  on  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  except  in  those  places  where  Uexi8tc<l; 
ami  they  were  obliged  to  outwardly  celebrate  the  feativalH  of  theOatholic  church,  and 
to  pay  tithes  to  the  Catholic  priesthood.  From  this  period,  the  Reformers  or  Huguenotn 
(w)io  then  counted  760  churches)  had  a  legal  existence  in  France,  but  gradually  their 
political  strength  viVA  crushed  by  the  mighty  genius  of  Richelieu — who,  however,  never 
dn>«nied  of  interfering  with  their  liberty  of  worship.  Neither  did  his  successors,  Kaza- 
riu  and  Colbert;  but  under  the  influence  of  a  "  penitence,"  as  corrupt  and  sensual  as  the 
tdns  which  occasioned  it,  Louis  XIV.,  after  a  series  of  detestable  Dragonnadm  (q.v.), 
Higned  a  decree  for  the  revocation  of  the  edict.  Oca.  18,  1686.  The  result  of  this  des- 
potic act  WM  that,  rather  than  conform  to  the  established  religion,  400,000  Protestants 
— among  the  mo^<t  industrious,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  religious  of  the  nation 
— quittt^  France,  and  took  refuge  in  Great  Britain,  UoUand,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  and 
America.  The  loss  to  France  was  immense;  the  gain  to  other  countries,  no  less.  Com- 
posed largely  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  skilled  artisans,  they  carried  with  them 
their  knowledge,  taste,  and  aptitude  for  businesH.  From  them  England,  in  particular, 
learned  the  art  of  manufacturing  silk,  crystal  ^assas,  and  the  more  dcJIcote  kinds  of 
j<;welry. 

HAHTUOKXT,  an  Ifdaod  and  t  upon  It,  on  the  s-o.  coast  of  Massachusetts.  Tbp 
island  is  15  m.  long  and  an  aTcrage  of  4  wide,  with  an  area  of  50  sq.niiles.  It  wsa 
liought  from,  the  Inmans  by  Thomas  Macy,  in  1659,  for  £80  and  two  beaver-hats.  Nan- 
tucket was  at  one  time  a  great  seat  of  the  whale  fishery,  having,  in  1775,  had  as  many  a.^ 
1;>0  whaling  vessels;  but  this  brandi  of  industry  has  declined  dncc  184B,  and  mdcc  tlie 
civil  war  has  become  extinct.  The  harbor  is  commodtousand  safe.  Nantudiet  has  two 
newspapers;  pop.  (1870)4,128. 

NANTUCKET  iantt),  a  CO..  t..  and  Island,  in  Mass..  is  18  m.  s.  of  cape  Cod.  at  m.  s.e. 
of  Boston,  iind  is  separated  from  Martha's  Vineyard  on  the  w.  by  a  channel  8  m.  wiiie. 
]1  is  triangular  In  shape,  ha.<)  n  level  surface  in  the  a,  and  is  sligntly  hilly  in  the  north. 
The  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  sandy  and  nearly  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubbery.  Daring 
the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  farming  and  fishing  have  been  the  chief  pursuits  of  the 
inhabitants,  and.  in  the  summer  months,  the  town  is  the  resort  of  Invalids  and  pleasure- 
wekers.  It  has  two  banks,  five  public  halls,  several  public  schools,  a  weeklv  newmsper, 
and  Baptist,  (Congregational,  Episcopal,  Friends,  Methodist.  Roman  ('atholic.  and  Uni- 
tarian churches.  There  is  also  a  public  library,  cootaiDin}(  about  5,000  volumes,  and  a 
museum  of  marine  curiosities,  the  latter  of  which  was  founded  in  1828  by  admiral  sir 
Isaac  Coffin.  A  steamboat  runs  daily  between  the  town  and  Wood's  Holl,  on  cape  CiKi, 
connecting  with  a  railroad  to  Boston. 

NAKT'WICH,  a  small  market  t.  of  Cheshire,  England,  on  the  Weaver,  SO  ro.  e.e.  of 
Chester.  Many  of  its  houses  ore  Intere^ng  from  thdr  age  and  construction,  being  built, 
in  many  cases,  of  timber  and  pUster,  and  with  overhanging  upper  stories.  The  parish 
<'htirch,  one  of  the  finest  country  chnrcbes  in  England,  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1894 
at  great  cost.  Kantwich  was  famous  In  former  times  for  its  hrine-springa  and  salt-works. 
Rhnes,  gloves,  and  cotton  goods  are  manufs<:tiired.  and  niiilting  is  carried  on.  Pop. 
<1871)  6.678. 

NA'OS  (Gr.  a  dwelling),  the  cell  or  inclosed  chamber  of  a  Greek  temple. 

X.\PA.  a  CO.  on  the  canst  of  Califomin,  n  of  San  Pablo  bay;  drained  by  Napa  river, 
and  Putah  creek;  828  sq.m.;  pop.  7.168.  a  part  of  which  are  Chinese.  It  has  fertile  | 
vnlleys,  and  a  range  of  mountains.  The  principal  mountain  is  St.  Helena,  situated  at 
the  head  of  Napa  valley,  which  rises  4,848  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the  co.  is  a  wonderful 
forest  of  petrified  trees  of  lai^  size,  also  qiringa  of  sulphur  and  borax,  and  a  cinnabar 
or  quicksdver  mine.  The  leading  products  are  wool,  grain,  butter,  and  wine.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Oalifomia  Pacific  railroad.   Ca  seat,  Napa  City. 

VAFH'TEA  is  derived  from  the  Persian  word  nc^ata,  to  exude,  and  was  oridnally 
^plied  to  an  inflammalrie  liquid  hydrocarixm  (or  rather  a  mixture  of  seTeral  hyiuocar- 
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tiotiH)  which  exudes  from  ihc  soil  in  certalD  ptirts  of  Persiu.  (Acc-onliDg  to  PuUbtit  r 
Bad  Walter,  it  consislit  of  three  hydrocHrbons— viz.,  CmHu,  which  boils  at  190* ;  CtaHn, 
wliich  boils  at  389°;  and  Oi^Hii,  which  boils  at  874".)  Tho  term  is,  howerer,  now  used 
not  ouly  to  deingnale  a  fimilar  and  almost  identical  fluid,  tliat  issuus  from  the  ground  in 
manv  parta  of  tlie  world,  and  is  known  as  petroleum,  rock-oil,  etc.,  but  is  also  applied 
to  oOier  liquids  which  ri-senible  true  naphtha  iti  little  else  than  their  volatility  and  innam- 
mabilily.  Thus,  wood-apirit,  or  methylic  alcohol.  Is  often  spoken  of  as  toood-naphtha , 
aod  acetone  is  tiometimeci  described  a8  naphtha.  Coal-tar  yields  by  disUUation  a  liquid 
which  has  a  lieaTier  specific  j^ruvity  and  a  lower  boUing-poiut  than  Ferstan  naphtha, 
but  resembles  it  in  general  properlies,  and  can  generally  be  subatituted  for  it.  StH) 
Gab-tab. 

Crude  naphtha,  whether  occurring  ns  a  natural  product  or  hb  obtained  from  coal- 
l»r.  is  Durifled  by  ^tation  with  strong  sulphuric  acid;  after  which  it  must  be  well 
washed  with  water  (in  which  it  is  quite  insoluble),  and  finally  distilled  from  quicklime. 
Pure  naphtha  is  colorless,  and  of  a  peculiar  taste  and  odor;  it  is  soluble  in  about  ei^ht 
timen  it»  bulk  of  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  ether  and  in  essential  oiU. 
Hut  naphtlta  dissolves  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  but  deposits  them  on  cooling.  It  is  mi 
(■X(«l]ent  solvent  for  ^ttn-percha,  caout<4]oiic,  camphor,  and  fatly  and  resinous  bodies 
gi-oerally;  and  hence  it  is  extensively uaetl  in  the  arts  for  these  purposes,  and  its  employ- 
ment as  a  source  of  artificial  light  ib  wow  be(.f>ming  universal.  In  consequence  of  Its 
cunlaining  no  oxygen,  it  is  employed  by  chemists  for  Ube  preservation  of  potassium  and 
Wlier  metals,  which  have  a  powerful  affluity  for  oxygen.  Owing  to  its  volatill^  and 
iDflanunability,  It  must  be  handled  with  greiU  caution,  many  fatHl  cases  having  arisen 
fnim  its  vapor  catching  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  candle. 

Tlie  principal  kinds  of  naphtha  known  in  commerce  are  native  naphtha,  coal  naphtha. 
Boghead  naphtha  (also  called  paraffin  oil  and  pfaotogen),  sliale  naphtha,  and  naphtha  from 
caoutchouc-  iind  caoiitchine. 

Native  naphtliii,  petroleimi,  or  rock-oil  is  found  in  many  parts  of  tlie  world,  as  in 
Japan,  Burma,  Persia,  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  Siberia,  Italy,  Friance,  and  North 
America.  It  is  of  various  degrees  of  consistency,  from  a  thin,  light,  colorless  fluid 
found  in  Persia,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0."750,  to  a  substance  as  thick  as  butter, 
anri  nearly  as  heavj'  ns  water.  But  hH  the  kinds  wlien  rectified  have  nearly  the  same 
ronstitution.  They  contain  no  oxygen,  and  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  compounds 
ooty.  Bitumen  and  asfdialtimi  are  closely  allied  substances  in  a  solid  or  semi-solid  form. 
Trmn  a  very  early  period  in  Ft>rsia  and  Japan,  and  at  least  since  last  century  in  Italy. 
Bative  naphtha  has  been  used  to  burn  In  lamps. 

Coal-tar  naphtha  (see  Gar-tab),  as  stated  above,  is  of  a  higher  speclflc  gravity  tlmu 
native  naphtha — viz.,  from  0.860  to  0.900,  and  has  a  more  disagreeable  ana  penetrating 
odor. 

Parafiin  oil.  for  some  time  known  also  as  Boghead  naphtha,  has  Iiecome,  of  lat<- 
vcurs,  so  important  a  manufacture  that  a  brief  historj'^  of  its  origin  cannot  be  unlnterest- 
iag.  In  the  year  1847  Mr.  James  Young,  now  of  th'e  Bathgate  cliendcal  works,  had  his 
attention  called  to  a  petroleum  spring  at  Alfreton,  in  Derbyshire,  from  wliich  he  dis- 
tilled alis^t  thin  oil  for  biimiuja;  in  lamp,  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  thicker  oil,  which 
was  useofor  lubricating  macliinery.  After  a  year  or  two  the  supply  began  to  fail,  but 
Hr.  Toung,  noticing  that  petroleum  was  dropping  from  the  sandstone  roof  of  a  coal- 
mine, conlectured  that  it  originated  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  coal  seam,  the  vajwr 
from  whicn  had  condensed  in  the  sandstone,  and  supposed  from  Ibis  that  it  might  be 
produced  artificiully.  Following  up  this  idea,  he  tried  a  great  mojiy  experiments,  and 
ultimately  succeeded,  by  distilluig  coal  at  a  low  red-heat,  in  obtaining  a  substance 
reK>mb1ing  petroleum,  which,  when  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  natural  petraleimi, 
yielded  Bimitar  products.  The  obtaining  of  these  oils  and  tlie  solid  substance  parafiin 
ironi  coal  formed  the  subject  of  his  now  celebrated  patent,  dated  Oct.  17, 1850. 

In  the  years  1860  aud  1804  long  and  cosily  litigations  as  to  the  validity  of  Mr.  Young's 
patent  took  place  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  resulting  in  the  main  in  hie  favor.  Many 
years  ago  Reichenbach  hud.  Iiy  distilling  100  lbs.  of  pit-coal,  obtained  nearly  2  oz.  of  au 
oilv  liquid  exactly  resembling  natural  naphtha;  and  various  other  chemical  writers  were 
appealed  to,  as  proving  that  methods  substantially  the  same  as  3Ir.  Young's  were  pre- 
TiOHsly  known  and  practiced.  One  thing  seeme  to  have  been  admitted,  that  previous  to 
his^tent  no  one  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  oil  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  processes  by  which  the  oil  and  parafiin  are  obtained  are  simple.  The  material 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  was  for  years  believeil  to  be  Bojjjhead  coal,  a  very  rich  gas 
coal,  occurring  in  a  field  c  f  limited  extent  near  Bathgate,  iu  Ijinlithgowsliire.  All  caunel 
coals,  however,  give  the  same  products,  and  some  of  them  in  nearly  as  large  quantity ; 
biU,  Bti  st^ded  below,  shale  is  now  generally  used  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  coal 
is  broken  into  fragments  like  road-metal,  and  gradually  heated  to  rednew  in  cast-iron 
n-torts,  which  are  nmilar  to  those  used  for  coal-gaa  (see  Gxa).  The  retorts  are  most 
usually  upright,  about  10  ft.  long  and  14  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  13 
in.  at  the  top,  aud  built  iu  sets  of  8,  4,  or  6,  so  that  one  fire  may  heat  each  set.  The 
coal  is  fed  by  means-of  a  hopper  on  the  top  of  the  retort,  and  after  passing  through  it  nl 
a  low  red-heat,  is  drawn  out  ns  coke  at  the  bottom,  where  thcn^  is  a  water  lute  to  pre- 
Tent  tlie  escape  of  oil  or  gas.    There  is  a  spherical  valve  in  the  hopper,  countenwi.'*ed 
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with  a  w(!lgjit,  which  cloeea  the  retort  at  the  top.  The  volatile  matters  distilled  from 
the  coal  are  conducted  by  a  pipe  to  the  condensers  (similar  to  those  usml  tor  coal-gas), 
where  they  are  coudenaea  into  a  thick  black  oil,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  iibout  0.900, 
atoqg  with  a  little  water.  Oreat  care  is  neoeBsaiy  to  prevent  the  heat  from  becomiDg 
too  lugh,  because  gas  and  gas-tar,  and  not  paraffin  oil,  are  obtained  when  coal  or  shale 
in  disulled  at  a  high  tempei»taro.  A  ton  of  Boghead  coal  gave  about  120  gallons  of 
crude  oil. 

The  crude  oil  from  the  first  distillatloa  is  then  distilled  again  in  lone  cylindrical  nul- 
leable-iron  stills.  From  this  second  distillation  a  "men  oil  is  obtained,  and  the  residue 
in  removed  as  coke  from  the  bottom  of  the  still.  This  oil  ia  then  mixed  with  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  soda,  the 
mixtures  being  made  in  circular  tanks  with  revolving  stirrers.  Both  ttie  acid  and  the 
80^  mix  with  impurities,  which  fall  to  the  bottom  as  heavy  tarry  mstterB,  and  are  run 
off  by  a  stop-cock,  till  only  the  clear  supernatant  oil  remains.  After  being  bo  far  purified, 
the  oil  un^rgoeu  thi-ee  further  distillationB,  being  at  the  same  time  treated  with  strong 
acid  (1  per  cent)  and  soda.  The  final  result  is  that  a  small  quantity  of  light  napbtba  is 
obtaiuea  in  the  later  distillAt'' ons.  three-fourths  of  what  is  left  bein^  a  light  and  nearly 
colorless  oil  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  the  remainder  a  thicker  oil  containing 
paraffloe.  This  latter  portioa  is  pressed  in  a  hydraulic  press,  which  squeezes  out  the 
greater  portion  of  the  parafflne,  leaving  an  oil  which  is  sold  for  lubricating  macbineiy. 

The  crude  parafflne,  after  bdng  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure  three  or  four  times,  Is 
chiefly  purified,  by  repeated  crystallizatious,  from  naplitlia.  Steam  ia  aftervarda  blown 
through  it  in  a  melted  state,  and  when  finally  treated  with  8  per  cent  of  animal  char 
coal  it  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  substance,  resembling  the  purest  white  wax.  It  is 
largely  manufactured  into  caudles,  which  eaual,  or  even  excel,  in  appearance  those  made 
from  wax,  and  are  only  about  half  as  costly.  IVafflne  has  now  a  number  of  curiotis 
minor  applications. 

Bliale  naphtha,  or  "shale-oil,"  is  a  sul^tance  which  lias  been  manufactured,  for  raaiiy 
years,  from  bituminous  shales,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  Parly  because 
Uio  Boghead  coal  has  become  practically  exMusted,  but  chiefly  because  the  volatile  prod- 
ucts from  it  ore  more  easily  purifled  than  from  any  coal,  beds  of  bituminous  ^lale  found 
in  the  carboniferous  formation  are  now  almost  entirely  used  in  Scotland  as  the  raw 
material  from  which  pai^afflne  oil  and  parafilne  are  obuiued.  Previous  to  1856  the^ 
shales  were  turned  to  no  account   See  Sualb. 

Naphtha  from  caoutchouc,  or  caoutchine,  is  obtained  from  caoutchouc  by  destructive 
disUlhUion.  Id  composition  it  consists  mainly  of  hydrocarbons,  having  the  same  pro- 
portion ot  carbon  to  hydrogen  as  India  rubber.  Caoutchine  has  Uie  n;putati(m  of  b^ng 
one  of  the  best  known  solvents  for  India  rubber. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  PennsylvaDian,  the  Burmese  (Rangoon)  petroleum,  or  niok- 
uil.  was  one  of  the  hoat  known.  It  is  obained  in  a  treacly  state  by  sinking  wdls  aboai 
six'ty  feet  deep  in  the  soil,  and  consists  of  several  fluid  hydrocarbons,  with  about  ten  or 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  solid  hydrocarbon  parafflne.  The  different  naphthas  it  contains 
are  highly  prized  as  burning  and  lubricating  oils,  and  for  removing  greasy  stains,  on 
account  of  their  agreeable  smell.  The  naphuia  which  is  found  abundantly  at  Baku,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  closely  resemblett  the  Rangoon  in  its  qualities.  The  Persian 
naphtha  la  frequently  pure  enough  for  burning  without  rectification. 

Prominent  among  the  wonders  of  our  time,  however,  as  regards  new  fields  of  indostiy 
and  wealth,  stand  the  discoveries  of  the  naphtha,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  petroleum 
regions  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  sources  of  native  naphtha  were  known  to 
the  Indians,  by  whom  it  was  at  one  time  collected  for  sale;  but  it  is  little  more  than 
twenty  years  since,  by  sinking  deep  wells,  the  ^jreat  extent  of  the  oil-beariug  otraw 
became  Known.  The  principal  supplies  are  obtained  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Vii^ginia. 
and  Ohio,  a  conuderable  quantity  being  also  obtained  in  west  Canada.  Other  regions 
in  Nodh  America  produce  it,  but  the  Pennsylyanian  yield  is  six  or  seven  times  greater 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.  Consul  Kortright,  in  his  report  on  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  etc.,  for  1870  and  1871,  says:  "The  oil  regions  are  100  mile»  in  length  by 
80  to  60  in  breadth,  and  the  number  of  wells  to  be  tapped  so  great  that  the  supply  k 
considered  to  be  sufficient  for  a  century  to  come  at  least. 

Much  curiosity  exists  respecting  the  origin  of  these  great  natural  sources  of  petroleum. 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  geologi»«ts  that  it  has  in  most  cases  been  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  matters.  In  this  respect  it  dilfera 
from  coal,  which  has  arisen  from  tlie  decay  of  vegitablo  matter  alone.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Pennsylvanian  oil  proceeds  from  pliales  of  carboniferous  age;  the  Canadian  front 
those  of  Devonian  age.  In  both  countries  the  oil  is  found  in  cavities  in  sandstone,  and 
has  therefore  been  derived  from  subjacent  rocks.  It  is  now  known  that  petroleum  bts 
formed  in  rocks  of  nearly  all  ;;cological  agee.  Prof.  Dana,  the  American  minentlc^ist, 
says  that  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  formation  of  native  naphtha,  as  shown  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  deposits  in  which  it  is  found,  are:  (1)  the  difTufdon  of  organic  mate- 
rial through  a  fine  mud  or  clay;  (2)  the  material  in  a  ymj  finely  divided  state;  and  ^ 
as  a  consequence  of  the  preceding,  the  atmosphere  excluded  na  far  as  posslUe  from  tlie 
material  undergoing  deconipofition. 

In  FennsylvaQia  the  flrat  borings  for  petroleum  took  place  in  18S9,  and  in  that  year 
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88,000  bbls.  (reckoned  at  48  galls,  eacli)  were  obUiiaed;  in  1861  the  produce  liad  reitcbed 
3.000,000  bhls. ;  and  bIdcc  tfiep,  as  a  rule,  it  Uhh  increased  from  year  to  year.  Id  1873 
tbe  toUil,produce  Nortli  America  was  7,894,000  bbls. ;  Canada  fuTnisliing  580,000  bhK 
In  tlie  same  year  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States  of  refined  petroleum  amounted 
to  2,051,810  bblA.,  an  enormous  quantity,  considering  the  first  exportn  took  place  so 
recently  af  1861.  Of  late  years  the  petroleum  trade  in  suld  to  have  employed  in  North 
America  as  mimy  hands  ils  coal-mining  and  the  working  of  iron. 

Id  1862  aud  1671  acts  of  parliament  were  pas-sed  limiting  the  amount  of  petroleum  to 
U-  kept  in  store,  and  regulatmg  the  sale  of  such  kinds  as  give  off  an  inflammable  vaimr 
ix  low  100°  P.  There  are  special  warehouses  for  tlie  reception  of  petroleum  at  the  London 
.irjil  Liverpool  docks. 

Terrible  accidents  have  now  and  then  happened  with  some  of  the  more  infltinimable 
American  oils,  by  reason  of  their  vapors  exploding  in  the  reservoirs  of  lampu.  Most  of 
tbese  have,  no  doubt,  taken  place  with  oils  whose  vapors  form  an  explosive  mixture  with 
air  at  a  temperature  below  100°  F.,  but  they  can  hardly  be  considerea  safe  if  their  vapors 
will  take  fire  on  the  ai>proach  of  u  light  itt  less  than  120°  F.  The  vapor  of  the  parafline 
oil  prepared  for  illuminating  purposes  by  Young'8  mineral  oil  company,  aud  no  doubt 
by  other  firms,  from  Scutch  shale,  will  not  form  un  explouve  mixture  below  130'  V., 
uid  U  is  therefore  quite  safe.  Since  this  oil  lias  to  compete  with  petroleum,  such  a 
stdudard  can  only  be  kept  up  at  a  loss,  and  there  is  therefore  a  great  temptation  to  keep 
down  the  firing-iwint  oi  these  burning  oils  as  low  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  greater 
profit;  and  although  accidents  have  happened  with  paraftlue  oil,  as  well  oh  with  American 
petroleum,  there  is  little  doubt  tliut  the  latter  cannot  be  so  tltorougldy  relied  upon  for 
iiafetj.  It  could  easily  be  made  so,  however,  if  the  lighter  hydrocarbons  which  it  con- 
tuns  were  carefully  removed. 

NAPHTALI,  Tribb  of,  named  after  a  son  of  Jacob,  reconled  an  numlicring  58,400 
adult  males  at  the  exodus,  bein^  then  the  6th  iu  numbers  among  thv,  13  tribes.  On  its 
arrivHl  at  the  outskirts  of  Palestine,  it  was  only  8th  iti  number.  In  the  journey  through 
the  wilderness  its  place  was  n.  of  the  tabermicle,  near  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Aslier,  with 
which  it  constituted  the  "  camp  of  Dau."  The  ensign  of  the  three  is  represeuted  by  the 
Jewish  l^ends  as  a  aerpeut,  bearing  the  inscription  **  Return,  O  Jchovali !  unto  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel."  The  territory  allotted  to  NaphtaU  was  dtuated  in  a.e. 
Pnlestine,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Leontes  river,  on  the  e.  oy  lakes  Qiiliiee  aud  Merom, 
ami  the  Jordan,  on  the  s.  by  the  2^bulun,  and  on  the  w.  by  Asher.  It  included  the  w. 
shore  of  the  seu  of  Galilee.  Its  surface  and  scenery  were  more  diversified  than  those  of 
(he  other  tribes.  Its  s.  portion,  and  cspeciallv  the  plains  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
fltiiilee  were  the  most  fertile  region  of  Palestine.  The  tribe  of  Naphtali,  under  the 
leudership  of  Barak  of  Kedesh-Naplitali,  repelled  the  invasion  of  the  (lanaanites  under 
Sistra  and  Jabin  (Judg.  x.),  and  their  valor  is  extolled  in  the  song  of  Deborah.  In  the 
n^igu  of  Solomon,  Napiitali  was  under  the  charge  of  Ahimaaz,  his  son-in-law.  The  head 
nf  the  tribe  in  David's  time  was  Jerimotti  hen  Azriel.  In  the  reigns  of  Asa,  king  of 
■Iiidiih.  and  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  "  sent  the  captains  of  the 
host  which  he  had,  agfunst  the  cities  of  Israel,  and  smote  all  Oinneroth,  with  all  the  laud 
ofXaphlali"  (I.  Kings,  xv.  J!0).  About  780,  Tlglath  Pllescr  ravaged  n.  Palestine  and 
rarriea  off  the  population  to  Asuyria,  and  the  history  of  the  tribe  ends  at  this  point. 

VAPHTHAL'IG  OBOtJP  OR  SEBtES,  The  starting  point  of  the  group  is  Naphtkalin 
(C,oH,),  a  substance  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  organic  chemistry,  from  its  being 
tiat  upon  which  Lanrent  chiefly  founded  his  theory  of  substitutions.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  various  ways,  but  is  most  easily  and  abimdantly  produced  from  the  la.st  por- 
tions of  the  distiUate  of  coal-tar,  which  become  semi-solid  bu  cooling.  The  liquid  part 
of  this  maw  is  sot  rid  of  by  pressure,  and  the  uaphthalin  is  then  tiriten  up  by  hot  alconol, 
from  which  it  u  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  cr^nitalliKation  and  sublimation. 

l!fa{Athalin  crystallizes  in  large,  thin,  rhombic  plates,  which  are  Unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  have  a  pearly  luster.  Exposed  to  light  under  a  glass  covering,  it  gradually 
sublimes  at  an  orninary  temperature  in  splendid  cirstals.  It  has  a  somewhat  tar-likc 
odor,  and  a  pungent  and  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  It  fuses  at  174",  and  bolls  at  428". 
Its  specific  gravity,  in  the  solid  state,  is  1.16,  and  as  a  vapor.  4.5S8.  It  is  not  very 
inflaramal>le,  and  when  ignited,  bums  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  It  is  insoluble  In 
water,  but  dissolves  readi^  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  flxed  and  effsential  oils. 

By  acting  on  napbthalin  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  mlphehnaphtfutUe 
(C,oH,8iOe  +  3Aq),  from  which,  by  substitution  processes,  a  lare  number  of  com- 
pounds are  produced.  With  nitricacid,  napbthalin  yields  nitro-naphthalin  [C.oHy(N04)], 
binitro-naphthfllin  [C,oH^(N04),],  and  trinitro-naphthalin  r(:(oHg(NO^>,J,  the  group 
(NO^),  or  its  multiples,  being  substituted  for  one.  two,  and  three  equivalents  of  the 
hydrogen  ot  the  napnthatin.  The  final  product  of  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  nitric 
ai-id  on  naphthalin  is  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  na^ththaiic  or  phtUaltG  add;  the  re-action 
bring  shown  by  the  equation: 

NaphthaUn.  Oxygen.     Oxalic  Add.       N^ibthnllc  Add. 

-     •  C„H,  =  3H0.(.\0,  +  8HO,(',,H40, 
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lliis  add  is  also  obtained  by  the  continued  notion  of  nitric  acid  anon  allmin.  vkirh 

is  au  important  fact,  since  it  indicates  u  connection  between  naphihtiliD  ?iMi  the  colorK 
matter  of  madder. 

Laurent  liati  discovered  a  very  numerous  Beries  of  Hubetitiition  compounds  femur' 
upon  the  type  of  naphthalin,  into  tlie  coroposition  of  which  chlorine  enters.  Ther 
oi  little  practical  importance  althongh  their  investigation  has  exerted  a  remarkable  uds 
ence  upon  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry. 

KAPUB,  Sir  Chakleb,  k.  c.  b.,  English  iidmiral.  wah  cousin  to  the  hero  of  Sci:»> 
and  the  historian  of  the  peninsula  war.  His  fiitliur  was  the  hon.  capt.  Clmrleit  Ntpier 
R.  N.,  second  bou  of  Frauds,  fifth  lord  Niipicr.  lie  was  bom  Muvh  6.  17V6,  at  ib- 
family  seat,  MercUistouu  Uall,  in  the  co.  of  btirlinf;.  At  18,  be  went  to  sea  &s  a  ntti 
volunteer.  In  1808,  lie  received  the  command  of  the  IluruU.  18  guns,  and  bad  ki.* 
thigh  broken  by  a  bullet.  He  kept  up  u  running  fight,  in  his  18-^n  brip.  wilfa  ^ 
reiirmost  of  three  French  line-of-battle  sliipa,  the  UllautpouU,  which  escaped  frca 
Ouadeluupe,  and  was  thus  instrumental  in  her  capture.  This  obtained  him  a  poA'<sf>- 
tfuucy;  but  being  thrown  out  of  active  service,  he  served  iishore  aa  a  volunteer  in  ibe 
peninsular  army,  and  was  wounded  at  Busaco.  Commauding  the  TJuuMit  in  I8ll.  1«- 
mflicted  an  incTedtblc  amount  of  damage  upon  the  enemy  in  the  Mcditcnunean,  iil 
also  conducted  several  desperate  land  operations  witli  mnrkud  succesit.  In  1814.  he  »i- 
ordered  to  America,  and  led  the  way  In  the  hazardous  ascent  and  descent  of  tbe  PotomR 
He  afterwards  took  an  active  part  In  the  operations  against  Baltimore.  In  1829. .' 
received  the  command  of  tlie  Qaiatea,  a  42-gun  frigate,  and  was  employed  "on  paTik-<; 
lar  service  "  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Becoming  acquainted  wita  tlie  leaders  of  ilr 
constitutional  party,  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  fleet  of  the  young  queen;  and  1^ 
defeating  tlie  Miguelite  fleet,  be  concluded  the  war,  and  placed  Donna  Maris  on  tliie 
throne.  He  was  made  admiral-in -chief  of  the  Portugese  navy,  and  attempted  '-• 
remodel  it;  Irat  ofllcifd  and  corrupt  influence  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  returned  u> 
England.  In  tlie  war  between  the  Porte  and  Mehemet  All,  he  organized  a  land  forrr. 
witn  which  lie  stormed  Sidon,  and  defeated  Ibrahim  Pasha  among  the  heights  of  Mouc 
Lct)anon.  He  took  part  in  the  naval  attack  on-  Acre,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  dhie^nl 
the  orders  of  his  chief,  admiral  Stopford,  when  h»  saw  the  way  to  bring  the  battle  ic 
speedy  termination.  He  next  blockaded  Alexandria,  and  concluded  a  convention  wiiu 
Mehemet  All.  In  1847.  he  received  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet.  When  the  Ru- 
sian  war  broke  out.  he  was  sent  out  to  command  the  Baltic  fleet;  but  the  cwture  cf 
Bomarsund  failed  to  realize  the  high  expectations  formed  of  Napier's  exploita.  He  twicr 
sat  in  parliament,  and,  until  his  drath,  Nov.  6,  1860,  he  labored  with  sncoess  to  refora 
the  British  naval  administration.  He  wus  at  the  time  of  bis  death  a  rice^dnural  and  i 
knight  of  several  foreign  orders. 

KAFIEB,  Bir  Charles  JAsras,  o.c.B..  English  gen.,  one  of  several  brothers  di^UE- 

Siisbed  for  their  bravery,  three  of  whom— CSiarles,  William,  and  George — were  knovn 
the  iMininsular  war  as  "Wellington's  colonels.  '  They  wercsons,  by  a  t«econd  DL<r 
riage,  of  hon.  col.  O^-orge  Napier,  grands<m  of  Francis,  fifth  lord  Napier,  who  wi< 
fifw  In  descent,  .but  through  two  fcmatex  in  succes.wion.  from  the  inventor  of  LogarilhmK 
Charles,  the  eldest,  was  Ironi  at  Whitehall,  Westminster,  Aug.  10.  1783.  Bc-fore  be  h»l 
finistifd  his  twelfth  year,  young  Napier  received  a  commis-non  in  the  22d  FooL  Hi' 
first  service  was  in  Ireland,  where  he  assisted  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  He  con 
manded  tlie  TiOth  Foot  during  the  retreat  on  Coninua;  and  at  the  fatal  battle  in  whhh 
sir  J.  Mwtre  fell,  he  was  wounde<l  In  five  Diaces  and  made  prisoner.  MarRlitd  Key  di- 
misHed  him,  with  permission  to  go  to  England  on  parole.  On  his  return,  he  engaged  in 
literary  works,  and  even  wrote  an  historical  romance.  In  1811,  he  returned  to  the  pm- 
tnsula.  At  Coa,  wliere  he  fought  as  a  volunteer,  he  liad  two  faorseH  shut  under  him.  Ai 
Busatro.  he  was  shot  in  the  face,  having  his  jaw  broken  and  his  eye  injured.  He  leotT 
ered  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of  Fueiites  d'Onoro  and  the  second  seige  of  Bada- 
jox.  After  distinguisliing  himself  in  innumerable  skirmishes,  the  daring  .tidier  retunttxi 
to  England.  He  next  took  part  in  a  fighting  cruise  off  the  Chesajicake.  rf^tturinj: 
American  vessels,  and  making  frequent  descents  upon  the  coasts.  He  <lid  not  rt-tuni  to 
Europe  soon  enough  for  Waterloo,  but  was  engaged  in  the  storming  of  Camnnj.  and 
accompanieil  the  array  to  Pari.«.  After  the  peace  lie  wa*.  in  1818,  made  governor  of  lie- 
^land  of  Ccphalonia,  the  affairs  of  which  lie  administered  with  great  energy  and  intelli 
gence.  Being,  however,  of  an  excessively  combative  disposition,  he  Ijecame  embroifnl 
with  the  authorities  at  home.  In  1841  he  was  ordered  to  India  to  assume  the  comnunl 
of  the  army  at  Bomluy.  'Iliis  was  the  most  splendid  period  of  his  career,  resultingin  tti 
conquest  of  Scinde  against  terrible  odds.  His  destruction  of  a  fortification  caDpd]aBauu 
0hur  in  1848,  was  described  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  one  of  the  most  remaibMr 
military  feats  he  had  ever  heard  of.  The  fearful  battle  of  Hcane  followed,  when- 
N^ier,  with  1600  English  and  sepoys,  defeated  near  80,000  Beloochees,  strongly  poetett. 
with  die  loss  of  6.000  men.  The  Ameers  surrendered,  except  Sliere  Mahomco.  wln' 
brought  35,000  men  into  line  of  battle  at  Hydrabiid.  Napier  had  only  5,000  men.  but  iii 
three  hours  his  little  army  gained  a  decisive  victoi-v.  A  few  days  Rftorwards.  Napitr 
was  ill  the  imliice  of  the  .-Vmeers.  and  master  of  Scin((e.  He  was  ftirluiinic  in  po«M>i>in2 
Uie  entim  ronfideni-e  of  lonl  Ellcnborough.  wiio  made  him  govcrinir  of  St-iude. 
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cifit  iidininbttnition  was  st^nrcely  lesa  remarkable  or  >e8s  successful  than  his  military 
opcTfttious.  lie  gained  the  reBpect  uDd  reverence  ot  the  inlutbitaDts,  but  soon  became 
enmged  Id  an  acrimoaiouH  war  of  dispatches  w^th  Ihe  directors.  In  1847,  he  returned 
tuEDgltind.  After  atteodine  a  series  of  festivals  in  his  honor,  he  lived  in  n-tin-meiit 
QDtil  me  difjasters  of  the  last  Sikh  war  caused  Uie  ej-es  of  his  <-o«ntryin6u  to  be  turned 
to  till-  hero  of  Sciode  as  the  deliverer  of  our  Indian  empire.  IIk  wfint  to  India,  but 
[ouud  ou  liin  arrival  that  the  Silths  had  Tteen  routed.  He  now  turned  bis  attention,  as 
coiumander-lo-chief  of  the  unny  in  lp;lia,  to  the  mibject  of  milltan'  reform.  He  bade  u 
final  adieu  to  the  east  in  1851.  and  Ttumed  to  his  native  country',  where  he  resided  until 
Ids  death,  which  tool:  place  ut  hie  scat,  at  Oaklunds,  near  Portsmouth.  Aug.  29,  1858. 
Hp  hiul  then  attained  the  rant  of  lieut-gen.,  wa»  g.c.h.,  and  col,  of  the  3Sa  Foot.  It 
miixt  be  remembered  to  his  honor  that  he  was  the  first  English  gen.  who  ever  recorded 
in  his  dispatches  the  names  of  private  soldiers  who  had  distinguisjjed  themselves,  side 
by  Me  -with  those  of  officers.  Brave  to  rushness,  ready  alike  with  tongue,  pen,  and 
sword,  quarrelsome  with  his  snperiors,  but  beloved  by  his  ttoldiers.  and,  to  crown  all,  of 
a  strangely  wild  y«t  noble  and  striking  appearance,  Napier  was  one  of  the  most 
n-mnrlcable  men  of  Ois  time,  and  In  losing  him  the  couutry  lost  one  of  Its  brighest  mili- 
tary ornaments.  His  statue,  was,  after  his  death,  erected  in  Trafalgar  square.  The 
rtoVy  of  his  Conquett  ^  Sctnde  has  been  written  by  his  brother,  lieut.gen.  sir  Wnj.iAM 
P«;vsc-i()  P4TKICK  Napier,  k.cb.,  twm  Dec.  17,  1785,  who  served  in  the  peninsular 
campaign  and  was  engaged  from  1834  to  1840  in  preparing  his  Histoty  of  the  i^atTuiular 

War.  me  greatest  military  history  in  the  English  language.  He  died  Feb.  12,  1860,  at 
Sc-inOe  house,  Olaphman,  and  was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  tomb  by  his  wife,  lady 
Niipler,  niece  of  the  great  C.  J.  Fox.  Her  extraordinary  skill  in  translating  French  doc- 
uments written  in  cypher,  and  her  indefatigable  labors  as  her  husband's  amanuensis,  are 
toiidiingly  commemorated  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  the  Wttiory     the  Beninmlar 

War.  pnldished  in  18S1. 

-  VAPIE^  JoiiN,  Laird  of  Merchiston,  was  b.  at  Merchiston  castle,  near  Gdinburgh. 
ill  1550.  and  d.  there  on  April  4,  1617.  After  attending  the  regular  course  in  arts  at  the 
unirefwty  of  St.  Andrews,  he  traveled  for  some  time  on  the  continent,  and  returned  to 
his  native  country  highly  infoimed  and  cultivated  for  the  age.  Declining  all  c-ivil 
employments,  for  which  his  man^  accomplishments  eminently  fitted  him,  he  preferred 
the  seclusion  of  a  life  devoted  to  literarv  and  scientific  study.  Prom  this  time  his  hiKlory 
i»  a  blank  till  1593,  when  he  publishea  his  Piaine  DtMouery  (or  ' '  interpretation")  of  tlie 
ifhiAe  Seudation  of  Saint  J(Ah  (Edin.  5th  ed.  4to.  1645),  a  work  displaying  great  acuic- 
oe»<and  ingenuity,  but,  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  add,  not  in  any  sense  a  ''plaiue  dU- 
roiierj  "  of  the  apocalypse.  In  the  dedication  to  king  .Tames  VL  he  gave  his  majesty 
some  very  plain  advice  re^rding  tlie  propriety  of  reforming  his  "  house,  family,  and 
court;"  and  ou  Tppublishing  the  work  he  added  a  supplement,  resolving  "certaine 
doubts  mooved  by  some  weTl-affected  brethren."  About  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  inventiou  of  warlike  machines,  but  these  inventions 
were  never  perfected,  probably  from  motives  of  humanity.  Like  other  eminent  men  of 
the  time,  Najrier,  though  a  strict  Presbyterian,  seems  to  have  been  a  believer  in  astrologj- 
and  divination,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  he  ever  practiced  these  arts,  in 
1596  be  proposed  the  use  of  salt  as  a  ferliUzer  of  land,  an  idea  wliich,  though  scouted  at 
llie  time,  is  now  generally  received.  Another  large  bUnk  in  his  historj' nere  oreurs, 
and  terminates  in  1614,  at  which  date  be  first  gave  to  the  world  his  famous  invention  of 
I'lgarithms  (q.v,),  in  a  treatise  entitled  Mirijui  LogarUhrttorum  Canoim  De»e n'pth  {Ato, 
Ediii,).  This  was  followed  by  another  work,  Itabdologia,  nev  nvwerationis  jm-  Vh-gtilns 
lihri  duo  (E<lin.  1617).  detailing  an  invention  for  simplifying  and  shortening  the  pnK'CKSCit 
of  multiplication  and  division.  See  Nafuk's  Bokbs.  He  also  prepared  a  second  work 
i»u  td^rithms,  showing  tlieir  mode  of  construction  and  application,  with  nu  appendix 
containing  several  propositions  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  those  fonnulfe  which  are 
now  known  by  his  name.  This  work  was  published  after  his  death  by  his  son  Roliert, 
under  the  title  of  Mir^fiei  Logarithmorum  Canonis  (hiuitnwtio,  etc.,  <^uuniH  afecamerf  Pi-op- 
oniioneit  itd  T^rianffula  s^^m-ica  facdiore  ealeulo  resolvenda,  etc.  (Eidm.  1619).  nod  occurs 
aluDi;  with  the  Camnu  Descriptio.  The  latter  work  is  included  in  baron  Ma«tcre's  exteii- 
•wvc  collection,  the  Scnpiorm  Logarithmici  (Loud.  1808).  Napier's  eldest  son,  Archibald, 
waft  raised  to  tlie  peerage  as  the  first  lord  Napier  hv  Charles  I.  in  1627.  and  his  descendants 
still  bear  the  title.  Two  llveK  of  Na)>ier  have  Lcen  published,  the  one  by  the  carl  of 
Buclian  <1787).  and  the  otlier  by  Mr.  Mark  Napier  (183^). 

KAFIER,  Macvbt,  1778-1847:  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh.  He  was  intended  for  the  law,  and  fierved  an  apprenticeship  with  a 
member  of  the  society  of  writers  of  the  slg'  ?t,  of  which  he  afterwards  becnme  librarian. . 
He  was  soon  chosen  by  the  society  to  fill  a  lectureship  on  convej'ancing,  newly  cstab- 
Uahed  by  the  socieh',  and  soon  after  transferred  into  a  professorship  at  the  university  of 
Edlnhuwh.  In  1814  he  was  selected  to  edit  the  SuppUment  to  the  Eneydopadia  Brttan- 
nim.  was  to  have  edited  a  new  edition  of  that  work,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
failure  of  its  publisher,  Constable  of  Edinburgh.  In  18S0.  on  the  accession  of  the  whigs, 
be  was  appointed  principal  clerk  of  session,  and  resigned  his  office  of  librarian.  He 
had  Iraig  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  SUnmirgh  Revim.  to  the  editorship  of 
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which  he  succeeded  upon  the  appoiDtmeot  of  Jeffrey  as  dean  of  the  faculty  of  adrocates. 
Thereafter  he  wrote  little  hiniHelf,  but  ho  wan  a  successful  editor,  and  enjoyed  tbe  con- 
Hdence  of  the  many  diRtinguished  coniributotH  to  the  Jieeiea. 

NATIER,  ItoBEKT,  1781-1876;  b.  Scotland;  son  of  a  blacksmith,  who  sent  him  to  a 
grammar  school,,  where  he  learned,  besides  the  ordinarj- Eiiglish  rudiments,  French, 


banning  of  a  prosperity  which  gradually  extended  his  worlu  till  they  employed  a  force 
of  S,000  men.  In  1880  he  furnished  tlie  steamships  for  the  Dundee  and  London  shipping 
company;  in  1889  be  built  the  Fire-Kiag,  tbe  fastest  steamer  then  constructed,  and  in 
1840  he  supplied  tlie  Cunard  company  with  their  first  four  steamers.  He  received  the 
great  gold  medal  at  tbe  Paris  exposition  in  1855. 

KAf  lEE,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Kobbkt  Cornbuh,  Baron  Napier  of  Mngdala,  was  b. 
in  Ceylon,  Dea  6,  1810,  and  waH  educated  at  the  militar>*  coUe^  at  Addiscombe.  He 
entered  the  Bengal  engineers  in  1^,  served  In  the  Butlej  campaign,  was  wounded  while 
acting  as  chief  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Moultao,  and  had  a  prominent  share  in  the  battle 
of  Oujerat.  As  chief  ^gineer  of  the  Punjab,  with  tlie  rank  of  coL,  he  greatly  devel(^ied 
the  retoorces  of  the  country.  During  the  Indian  mutiny  he  waa  ohief  engineer  in  wc 
Colin  Campbell's  army,  and  especially  distinguished  hlmsetf  at  the  siege  of  LuckDOw. 
For  his  services  In  the  Chinese  war  ox  1858  he  was  made  maj.g^.  and  k.c.b.  As  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  in  Ai^asinla  in  1868  he  achieved  a  brilliant  success,  both  by 
his  whole  manafemeat  of  the  short  campaign  and  in  the  storming  of  Magdala,  whiui 
ended  it.  On  his  return  he  received  the  tlu^ka  of  parliament,  an  annuity  of  £3,000,  and 
a  peerage.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  iu  India,  and 
nominated  a  member  of  the  Indian  council.  In  1877  he  was  made  governor  of  Oibraltar. 

KAPIEB'8  BOHSS,  an  invention  of  the  celebrated  Napier  (q.v.)  of  Merchiston  for  th^ 
purpose  of  performing  mechanically  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  division.  The 
■ '  bones"  were  narrow  slips  of  bone,  wood,  ivorj',  or  metal,  about  3  in.  long  by  -^tbs  of 
an  Inch  in  breadth,  and  divided  by  transverse  lines  into  nine  compartments;  each  of 
tiicse  compartments  being  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  diagonal  line  running  from  the 
upper  right  hand  to  Uie  lower  left  band  corners.  The  "  bones  were  divided  Into  sets, 
all  those  of  one  set  having  the  same  digit  occupying  the  top  compartment,  and  the  several 
multiples  of  that  digit  occupying  in  order  the  eight  lower  compartments;  when  the  mal- 
tiple  consisted  of  two  figures,  these  were  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  diagonal  line. 
There  was  necesaarUy  a  set  of  bones  for  each  difpt  There  was  also  another  rod  simi- 
larly divided  into  compartments,  in  which  were  placed  the  nine  ^^ts;  Uils  was  called 
tbe  indesB-Tod.  Multiplication  was  ]>erformed  as  follows;  e.g.,  if  61^  Is  to  be  multiplied 
by  97884,  four  rods  whose  top  digits  were  6,  7,  9,  5  are  selected  and  arranged  in  the 
order  of  tlie  figures  in  the  multiplicand,  and  tlie  index-rod  placed  alongside  them;  the 
several  figures  of  the  multiplier  are  then  sought  for  on  the  mdex-rod,  the  two  lines  of 
figures  opp(»iite  each  figure  on  the  index  are  tlun  added  together  diagonally,  and  the  five 
sums  thos  obtained  are  arranged  as  follows: 


61105 
47665 
54860 
30885 
27180 


664782080  =  the  product  required. 

Division  is  performed  in  an  Analogous  manner.  The  contranporaneous  invention  of 
logarithms  for  the  same  purpose  of  converting  mult^lication  and  divisiou  into  addititm 
and  subtraction  caused  Napier's  bones  to  be  overlooked,  and  they  are  now  scarce^ 

ever  used. 

NATIERVILLE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  Orand  Trunk  raUroad;  15S 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  11,688.    Co.  seat,  Napierville. 

VAPLS8.  Tbe  Italian  provinces  (formerly  kingdom)  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or  the 
Two  Sicilies,  occupy  the  south  end  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  consist  of  the  conti- 
nental territory  of  Naples  and  the  insula  dependency  of  Sicily.  The  distinctive  phvsical 
features  of  Naples  and  Sicily  are  noted  underthe  names  of  the  different  provinces  ofltaly 
and  in  the  article  Sicily.  Tb(nr  arc  favored  by  nature  with  a  salubrious  and  almost 
tropical  climate,  unbounded  fertility,  and  teeming  population;  and  they  presrait  natuni 
featurss  of  rare  attractiveneiw.  The  rural  population  are  an  acute,  frugal,  and  laborious 
race,  and  form  a  strong  contrast  to  their  idle,  and  debased  brethren  oi  the  towns.  For 
statistics  of  products,  exports,  and  population,  see  Itat.y  and  Sicn.Y.  Naples,  in  sndent 
times,  wsH  divided  into  numerous  petty  states  independent  of  each  other,  and  its  inhabi- 
tanls  were  of  various  races.  Many  of  these  states  arose  from  Qreek  colonies,  which  bad 
been  founded  In  the  country  previous  to  the  7th  e.  b.  c.  The  ancient  historical  importanoc 
of  Naples  is  anested  by  the  splendor  of  lt8dtjeA,andthewBriikeTenownof  ilspopulatioa. 
On  its  conquest  1^  the  Romans,  the  great  Neapolitan  cities  severally  adopted  the  manld- 
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1P»h1,  federaliYe,  or  colonist  form  of  govcriunent,  and  gradually  af«imilated  their  laws  and 
<  -  iistoms  to  thoae  of  their  couquerors.    After  thu  downfall  of  the  Western  empire,  ISapleiii' 
-WHS  seized  by  Odoacer,  but  soon  afterwnnl  (490  a.u.)  it  was  subjected  by  the  Oaths,  and 
i  11  the  following  centutr  by  llie  Lombards,  who  established  iu  it  various  independent 
<lucljes,  as  BeDevento,  Spoleto,  Salerno,  C'tipua,  etc.   Slotit  of  thetw  were  OTsrthFowu  by 
i  nvadlDg  bands  of  Arabs,  Saracens,  and  Byzantines,  wlio  were  in  turn  expelled,  and  the 
■whole  country  subdued  by  the  Normans  in  the  11th  centurj'.  The  Nomians  BubBCQuently 
'Orectccl  Naples  and  Sicily  into  a  kingdom,  and  established  a  new  political,  ecclcsiastictil, 
4i.Dd  military  system.    To  the  Norman  dyuusty  succeeded  that  of  tlie  Holicnstaufen. 
■vvhoBe  rule  was  marked  by  an  imnieuse  intellectual  and  social  advancement  of  the  peo- 
|}lc;  but  the  vindictive  enmity  with  which  the  papal  see  regarded  this  dynasty,  led  lo  the 
invasion  of  Naples  bj  Cliarles  of  Aniou,  who,  uotwithstandiug  the  fadrolo  rastatance  oF 
king  Manfred  (q.  v.),  by  the  battle  of  BeDevento  (1266)  aunibllated  the  pOWtf  OC  the  Hon- 
faenstaufen.   The  ascendency  of  Charles  of  Aniou  was  further  eflectuallT'Becarcd  by  the 
treacherous  defeat  and  decapitation  (1268)  of  Konnulin  (q.v.),  the  last  male-heir  to  the 
throne.    By  the  Sicilian  Veaptvn  (q.v.)  the  island  of  Sicily  was,  however,  wrested  in  1282 
from  his  grasp,  and  liecame  an  appanage  of  the  SiMinish  crown.    The  predominance  of 
tlie  Neapolitan  Guelph  or  papal  party  during  the  glorious  reign  of  Robert  I.,  who  was 
tlie  pabx>n  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  the  depraved  tiliGrtinism  of  his  heireso  and  grand- 
clHughter  Joanna,  the  fearful  nvHges  committed  by  predatory  bands  of  Oeman  merce- 
iitirieM  and  by  the  plague,  the  futile  attempts  of  tlie  AjiJou.  sovereigns  to  recover  Sicily, 
and  the  euveuonied  feuds  of  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  are  tlie  leading  features  of  toe 
history  of  Naples  during  the  rule  of  this  dynasty,  which  expired  witli  the  profligate  Joanna 
1 1,  in 'i486;  and  was  followed  by  that  of  Aragon,  whicii  bad  ruled  Sicily  from  the  time 
uf  the  Sicilian  Vespers.    Dui*ing  the  tenure  of  the  Aragon  race,  various  unsuccessful 
Httempts  were  made  by  the  bouse  of  Anjou  to  recover  their  lost  sovereignty;  and  the 
<-ouiitry,  especially  near  the  coast,  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  Turk-s  (1480).    In  fact, 
aifter  the  death  of  Alfonso,  the  first  ruler  of  the  Aragon  dynasty,  tlie  couutrj-  groaned 
under  u  load  of  misery.   Wars,  defensive  and  offensive,  were  incessant,  the  country  was 
iupovcrished,  and  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  to  remedy  the  condllion  of  affairs  was  pro- 
iluctive  of  the  most  lamentable  results,  both  to  the  conspirators  themselves,  and  to  the 
other  influential  Neapolitan  families.    In  14S5,  Cliarles  VIII.  invaded  Naples,  and 
iliough  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  the  same  year,  bis  eiicccssor,  Louis  XII.,  with 
the  treacherous  assistance  of  Ferdinand  (the  Catholic)  of  Spain,  succeeded  in  twaquering 
tlie  country  in  1501.   Two  years  afterward,  tlie  Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo  di  Cordova 
(q.v.)  drove  out  the  French,  and  the  countiyfrom  this  time  became  a  province  of  Spain. 
Sicily  had  previouslv  (1479)  been  annexed  to  the  same  kingdom.   During  the  two  cen- 
turies of  Spanisil  rule  in  Naples,  the  parliaments  which  had  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
Normans  fell  into  desuetude,  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority  devolved  on  \iceroys,  and 
tn  their  Ignorance,  rapacity,  and  oppressive  administration  may  be  solely  ascribed  the 
uue.TampTed  misery  and  abasement  of  this  period.    In  the  words  of  Sismondi,  "  no  ta.\ 
was  inijKisod  save  with  the  apparent  object  of  crushing  commerce  or  destroying  agricut- 
lure,  and  the  viceregal  palace  and  the  tribunals  of  justice  became  pu])lie  ofliees  in  which 
t  he  highest  dignities  and  most  sacred  interests  of  the  state  were  oiieiily  bartered  to  Uie 
wealthiest  UcUier."  Daring  the  Spanish  rule,  a  formidable  rebellion  look  place  in  1647, 
beaded  first  by  Hasaniello  (q.v.),  and  afterward  by  Henry  Y.,  duke  of  Oulse;  the  whole 
population  of  the  province  renounced  their  allegiance  to  their  Spanisli  sovereigns,  but  the 
nrnvnl  of  a  new  viceroy,  who  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
<lnke  of  Guise  and  the  re-subjugation  of  the  country.    At  length,  during  the  war  of  the 
>/v(»wA  Suee^mion  (q.v.).  Naples  was  wrested  from  Spain  by  Austria  in  1707,  and  Sicily 
ill  llie  following  year:  but  while  Naples  was  secured  to  Austria  by  the  trculiesof  Vtreclit 
(1713)  and  Kastadt  (1714),  Sicily  was  bandol  over  to  Savoy  by  tiie  former  treaty.  In 
1720,  however,  both  Sicilies  were  reunited  under  the  Austrian  rule,  tiud  in  1785  were 
•riven  to  Don  (."iirlos,  third  sr)ii  of  Pliilip  V.  of  Spain,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Cliarles 
I.,  and  founded  the  Boiirlwn  dynasty.    His  rei^  was  marke<l  by  t'miity  nnd  modera- 
tion; great  reforms  were  effected  in  the  administration  of  public  aifairs,  science  and 
literature  were  encouraged,  and  splendid  works  of  public  utility  were  ei'ectod  through- 
out the  kingdom.    It  was  <luring  tiis  reign  that  Pomp<>ii  and  Ilerculaneum  were  dis- 
covered.   His  successor,  Fcrdinund  IV.,  followed  in  tiie  f  our.se  of  tej^slative  reform; 
but  on  the  proclamation  of  the  French  republic  (1789).  Iiih  states  were  invaded  by  a 
French  army,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  erected  into  the  Pnrthenopean  republic 
(1799).   fVndiniind  retired  witli  his  court  to  Sicily,  and  for  a  brief  period  enjoyed  the 
restoration  of  his  sovereign  rights  in  Naples;  but  a  second  iurasion  by  Napoleon  (1806) 
■  ended  in  the  proclamation  of  his  brother,  J(»iepb  Bonaparte,  as  king  of  Naples;  and  on 
tlii.s  latter  assuming  the  Spanish  crown  in  1808,  that  of  Naples  was  awarded  to  Joachim 
Murat.  brotlier-in-lnw  of  Napoleon.    On  the  defeat  and  execution  of  Murat  in  1815,  the 
BourlMn  monarch,  Ferdinand  IV.,  was  restored.   The  liberal  insurrectionary  movements 
in  Naples  in  1821  and  1880  were  the  forerunners  of  the  revolution  of  1848;  and  in  each 
case  the  party  of  prt^j^ress  was  combated  by  the  respective  kings  witit  ruthless  severity, 
and  pcrfldious  concessions,  to  be  canceled  and  avenged  with  sanguinary  fury  when 
the  disarmed  and  credulous  patriots  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereigns.    See  article 
6jLRiBAU>r  for  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  llic  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
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and  its  siibsi-iiiuml  nunextilion  to  \ho  kiii^'doiii  of  llnly  under  king  Victor  Emmanuel; 
also  iirliclos  P>:kdinand  II.  aud  Italy.  For  iIk>  Iiwiory  of  Sicily  previous  to  its  annex- 
ation to  und  diiriag  itft  viiriotis  supHnttioiis  from  tuples.  t<ee  Sicily. 

HA  PLUS  (Ital.  A'iipoH.  iinc.  Neapt^if),  a  city  of  rautlicni  Iliily,  ffapiint  of  the  province 
of  Xuple.-*;  in  Imilt  partly  ut  tlio  biise.  partly  oii  tlie  slopes  of  h\  o  cre-scent-shapca  acclivi- 
ties on  the  famouD  bay  of  the  wuiie  nunic.  Fop.  73,  44H.835.  bit.  40°  41'  8'  n.,  long. 
14'  15'  5'  e.  The  wonderfid  Iwuuiy  of  the  site  and  of  the  surrounding  prospect,  the 
delicloiLH  softnerw  of  the  clinmic,  and  I  lie  clear  atnuwphere  make  Nuplcu  famed  amou;: 
tlie  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  one  <»f  the  eliief  eeiitA'r«  of  eommeree  and  industry  of  Italy, 
possessea  a  very  extenftivt*  mcrcnntfid  shipping,  and  is  one  of  tlie  principal  stations  uf 
Mediterranean  Ktcam  nuvlgntion. 

The  public  buildings  of  Nnplcs  are  luimerotis  and  grand,  but  are  devoid  of  architec- 
tural 8vmmetry  in  conHequenee  of  the  antiquity  of  their  origin,  and  the  irregularity  of 
their  SUP.  Many  of  the  old  .^tn-ets  are  paved  with  lava,  and  inconveniently  narrow,  with 
houses  of  great  heijrht.  The  modern  streets,  however,  are  spacious  and  splendid.  The 
city  is  divided  into  the  old  aud  the  now  town,  or  tlie  east  and  west  crescents,  by  a 
les»er  range  of  heights — viz.,  the  C^npodenionte,  the  St.  Elmo,  and  the  Fizzofalcone. 
terminating  in  the  rocky  promontory  calletl  the  Ca«tel  deli'  Ovo.  Iji  1868  a  land-^lip 
destroyed-  a  number  of  liotises  «t  tlie  foot  of  Pizzofalcone.  The  eastern  divinon  oif 
NaplaM  is  the  most  ancient  aud  the  must  densely  peopled;  it  contains  the  principal  public 
struetui-i's.  anil  is  intersected  by  tlie  splendid  Via,  or  street,  di  Toledo.  The  western,  or 
modern  .seetiou,  contaius  the  famous  Hiviera  di  Chiaja.  or  the  <^uay.  a  fine  road  nnining 
along  the  bay  in  a  curved  course  of  three  miles,  flauked  on  the  right  by  a  row  of  palaces, 
and  bordered  on  the  left  by  the  beautiful  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Villa  Iteale,  which  lie 
between  it  and  the  sea,  aii'd  of  which  the  natural  beauty  is  heightened  by  tlie  intersper- 
siou  of  tvinples,  fountains,  mid  Blatxiary  groups  amidst  the  a<»cla,  myrtle,  aud  oningc 

firoves.  The  public  squares,  or /m-^A/,"  of  Kaplesare  adorned  wiUi  fountains  and  olie- 
isks;  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  there  are  several  highly-pmud  spiings  both 
of  fresh  and  mineral  waters.  The  fortified  castles  are  numerous.  Amongst  the  princi- 
pal are  the  Castel  Nuovo,  called  the  Bastile  of  Naples,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  aud  adorned  with  a  flue  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honor  of  Alfonso  of  Anigiui; 
the  Caslel  dell*  Ovo,  so  callwl  from  its  oval  or  egg  shape,  standing  on  a  promontory,  and 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  miiin-Innd;  the  ('astel  Saiit'  Elmo,  c»mmanding  a  mag- 
nitlcent  view  from  its  ramparts,  aud  fonnerly  of  immen-se  strength;  and  the  dismantled 
Castel  del  Carmine.  The  churches  ^upwards  of  Wfi,  aud  many  are  rich  in  nrchitectunil 
and  archaeological  interest.  The  cathedral  dedicatetl  to  St.  Gennaro  (Januarius;  q.v.) 
rontains  the  celebrated  pliials  in  which  the  liquefacii.»n  of  St.  Geunaro's  bl<X)d  is  alleged 
to  take  place  ou  two  annual  festivals:  it  also  conliiius  ilie  tombs  of  Charles  of  Anjim 
and  of  pope  Innocent  IV..  besides  numerous  fine  paimiugB  aud  statues.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Naples  embmcc  famous  scliools  of  surj^ry,  law,  and  geucnil  science. 
A  magnificent  aquariimi  has  been  opened  since  1671,  with  a  zoological  laboratory  in 
widch  many  distinguishetl  foreign  naturalists  arc  at  work.  The  ptillantfaropicid  estab- 
lishments are  on  an  Immense  scale,  and  are  richly  endowed.  There  are  also  sovei'al 
tlieatei-8  iu  tlic  city,  of  which  that  of  San  Carlo  (devoted  to  the  opera)  is  one  of  the  hiig- 
«it  an<l  most  celebrated  in  Italy;  but  the  chanu;teristic  theater  of  Natdes  is  the  Teatro  t/i 
San  Cariino,  the  headquarters  of  PulHnella  (''the  Italian  Punch").  There  are  four  grand 
public  libraries;  mid  in  the  Museo  Borboutc^o,  Naples  contains  an  uurivalcd  c(»llcction 
of  art.  comprising  frescoes,  paintings,  mosaics,  M-ulpturea,  bronzes,  antiquities,  coins, 
medals.  Inscriptions,  and  the  renowned  C{>llection  of  precious  objects  excarated  froiu 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

The  environs  of  Naples,  apart  from  their  extreme  beauty  of  scenery,  arc  highly 
interesting.  The  locality  which  cfwtalns  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  the  di^interTed  towns  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Vesuvius  (from  an  eruption  of  which  Naples  suffered  in 
1873),  and  the  Roman  remains,  must  possess  an  inexhaustible  source  of  interest  for  scien- 
titic,  antiquarian,  and  classical  investigators.  The  modern  villas  of  Naples  are  splendid 
and  luxurious.  One  of  the  moi^f  striking  features  of  Naples  is  its  unique  population  and 
the  universal  pulilicityiu  which  life  is  pitssed.  The  inliahitants  forever  swarm  in  Iho 
thoroughfares,  witerean  incessant  throng  of  vcndert»,  wrcbHsere,  and  idlers  intermingle 
with  asses,  mules,  hand-carts,  and  conveyances,  daz^ing  the  eye  with  their  brilliant 
variety  of  costume,  aud  the  pantomimic  e.xpn-ssiveness  of  Iheir  frantic  gestures  and  atti- 
tudes; while  the  ear  Is  stunned  by  the  shrill  conflicting  cries  of  the  ambulatorj-  venders 
of  every  conceivable  commodity,  by  rhe  piercing  notes  of  the  improvi«at ore's  song,  and 
the  uproarious  hilarity  and  liigl'i- pitched  patois  of  the  countless  masses,  whose  sole  atKMle- 
appears  to  strangers  to  lie  the  thronged  public  squares  and  streets.  The  popular  lan- 
guage of  Naples,  which  is  acorrupt  dialect  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  is  in  prevalent  \isc 
among  all  classes  of  society:  it  lends  itself  especially  to  the  satirical  and  facetious  squills 
and  compositions  in  which  the  Neapolitans  excel.'  The  popular  Neapolitan  songs  in 
the  native  patois  are  exquisitely  naive  and  expressive  in  sentiment,  and  are  set  to 
popular  melodies  which  exert  a  maddening  charm  over  this  southern  populaoe.  The 

Ehysical  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  Naples,  and  especiHlly  of  tlic  lazzaroni  (q.v.), 
as  of  late  years  sensibly  improved  Itolh  as  regards  raiment  and'lodging 
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'Flic  name  Naples  (Or.  Nenpotin,  new  city)  had  rufiTcnn'  to  mi  older  lnwii  in  the 
neighborhood,  called  originall}'  Partiieiiopir,  uud,  it(ter  ihv  fouiidalioa  uf  the  iil-w  town, 
Palicimlis  (old  town),  which  wuk  s-ilimled  most  prohablv  on  llic  ridgu  called  Posilipo, 
lliat  separates  the  bay  of  Pozzuoli  or  Baite  from  that  of  Kaplcs.  Both  towns  were  Qrcek 
aelllenient».  apparently  colonies  from  the  neighboring  Cuiuw,  joined  by  immigrants 
direct  from  Greece.  lu  827  b.c.  Pula-polis  wns  besieged  »nd  taken  by  the  itomans, 
and  Uteuccfortli  disappears  from  history;  Neapolis  submitted  without  resistaoce,  aud 
became  a  favored  and  faithful  ally,  or  rather  provincial  city  of  Rome,  It  long,  however, 
ictalned  it«  purely  Greek  characterand  institution.s;  and  there  ie  evidence  that  the  Greek 
language  continued  to  be  used,  even  in  public  documents,  as  late  as  the  2d  c.  of  tlie 
Christian  era.  Naples  was  a  flourishing  nod  jiopuloua  city  during  the  Roman  empire: 
and,  notwittutanding  the  vicieeitudes  of  the  Gothic  conquest  of  Italy,  and  the  recon- 
'quests  by  the  ByzanUne  emperors,  it  contimiod  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and 
opulent  places  in.  Italy.  About  UieSth  c.  it  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  emper- 
ors, remained  independent  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Norma&a  in  1140  a.i>.,  and 
bocsme  the  capital  c/t  tlic  kingdom  of  Naples. 

VAPLES.  Bat  of,  an  indentation  of  the  Mediterranean  fiea  on  the  s.w.  coast  of  Italy, 
opponte  tliti  city  of  Naples,  is  30  m.  wide  from  cape  Miseno  on  the  n.w.  to  cape  Cam- 
jttiDella  on  the  s.e.,  iind  from  this  line  extends  inland  for  about  ten  miles.  The  scen- 
ery is  very  beautiful.  On  the  shores  are  many  towns  and  villages;  the  prospect  is 
Iwumied  on  the  east  by  mount  Vesuvius,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  tlie  bay  are  the  islands 
of  Ischin  and  Capri. 

VAPLE8-YXLL0W  is  a  pigment  used  by  artists.  It  consists  of  aotimoniate  of  lead, 
aud  is  oMiuued  by  the  direct  comlunation  of  antimonic  acid  and  oxide  of  lead  under  the 
influence  of  heat. 

KAPOL^ON  BOHAFABTX,  Iteperor  of  the  French,  was  b.  at  Apoccio,  in  tlic  island 
of  Con^iea.  Aug.  1&,  1769.  (For  an  account  of  tlie  family  to  which  he  belonged,  Hce 
BoN.u'.iRTE,  Family  ok.)  At  the  age  of  10  he  entered  tlic'militarr  acliool  at  Brienne,  an 
H  king's  pensioner.  Here  he  remained  fln  years  and  a  half.  Dtinng  that  period  he  dis- 
played a  great  aptitude  and  predilection  for  mathematics,  history,  and  geography,  and 
an  mdifTerence  to  merely  verbal  and  literary  studies.  His  manner  was  somMr  and  taci- 
luni,  Init  as  Bourrienne  (who  was  his  schoolfellow)  says,  this  arose  chiefly  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  poor,  aud  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  French, 
which  lie  first  learned  at  Brienne.  In  Oct.,  1784,  he  proceeded  to  the  military  school  to 
nnnplete  his  studies  for  the  army,  and  in  rather  less  than  a  year  obtained  his  commission 
jw  mib-lieut.  in  tlie  artillery  regiment  rfc  la  Fhr«.  Wben  the  revolution  broke  out  Napo 
Iwm  was  in  garrison  at  Valenre.  He  took  the  popular  side,  but  in  a  quiet  and  undemon. 
^tnitive  way,  for  be  did  not  love  the  boisterous  enthusiasm  of  nnmnnageable  mobs. 
When  Uie  armed  rabble  of  Paris  poured  out  to  the  Tulleries  on  the  famous  SOtii  of  June, 
1793,  Napolfeou.  who  was  then  in  the  city,  followed  the  "  despicable  wretches"  (as  he 
called  them),  along  with  his  friend  Bourrienne;  he  saw  them  force  the  poor  kitig  to 
"tick  the  red  cap  on  his  head,  and  smile  fiituously  from  the  windows  of  his  palace.  ■■  II 
is  all  over  henceforth  with  that  man."  said  the  young  officer,  and  returned  to  Paris 
graver  and  more  thmightfid  than  Bourrienne  hod  ever  seen  him.  After  the  scenes  of 
Aug.  10  he  left  for  Oorsica.  where  gen.  Paoli  held  the  chief  command.  The  excesses  of 
the  Septembrists  and  terrorHs,  however,  induced  Paoli  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to 
the  convention,  and  to  seek  the  assistance  of  England.  Napoleon  was  active  but  unsnc- 
cessfui  in  his  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  general,  and  was  obliged,  along  with  hit 
pplatives.  to  flee  from  the  island. 

lie  now  petitioned  the  convention  for  employment,  and  was  sent  to  assist  in  the 
reduction  of  Toulon,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.coL  of-artillery.  The  cit^  was  captured  {D<h-. 
19.  179.3)  entirely  through  the  strategic  genius  of  Napoltou,  and  m  the  following  Feb- 
ruary he  was  raliied  to  the  rank  of  bng.gen.,  and  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  artiUery  in 
the  army  of  the  south.  Later  in  the  year  he  was  sent  to  Genoa,  to  examine  the  state  of 
itic  fortiflcations  of  the  city,  and  to  discover  the  political  disposition  of  the  inhabit^ints. 
In  thn  t>eginning  of  1795  he  was  again  In  Paris  seeking  active  employment,  and  tliinking, 
from  sheer  ennui,  of  transferring  nis  services  to  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  The  convention 
was  now  in  great  peril,  on  account  of  the  mutinous  gjirit  of  the  arrondissements  of  the 
capital,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  Barras,  Camot,  TalUen,  and  othero,  NapcUon  was 
made  commander  of  the  troops  provided  for  its  defense.  Oia  the  18th'VendliDlaire(0ct. 
4.  Ii9.5)  the  national  guard,  80,000  strong,  attempted  to  force  its  way  Into  Uie  Tulleries, 
where  the  convention  was  sitting,  but  was  routed  and  dispersed  by  it  terrible  cannonade 
directed  by  the  young  artill^  officer.  Napol6on  was  immediately  appointed  to  the 
(*ommftnd  of  the  army  of  the  interior.  About  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
JoiM'phine  Beauharnais.  whom  he  frequently  met  at  the  house  of  Mme.  Tallien.  Ca]>- 
ttv&ted  by  her  elegant  manners  and  amiable  disposition,  he  proposed  marriage  to  the 
graceful  widow,  and  was  accepted.  The  ceremony  took  place  Mar.  8. 1796.  A  few  days 
before  he  had  been  appointed  to  tlie  supreme  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  he  was 
obUged  to  leave  his  htide  almost  at  the  altiir.  On  hiK  arrival  he  iTound  tlie  troops  in  a 
wretched  condition.  He  had  only  86,000  avulable  men,  and  even  these  were  half-starved 
and  only  haIf-<dothed,  to  oppose  to  an  Austrian  and  Hedmontese  fores  of  76,000.  Yet  he 
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was  not  afraid  to  undertnkc  tlic  conquest  of  upper  Italy.  Leaving  Nice  at  the  close  of 
March,  he  woa  his  first  victory  ever  the  Austriaus  nt  Montenottc  (April  11),  which  opeoetl 
the  Apennines  for  him;  three  days  later  a  second  success  at  MilleHimo  Deptiraltd  the 
allied  armies;  and,  finally,  his  victory  at  MoodoTi  (on  the  22d)  compelled  Sardinia  to 
implore  peace.  He  now  hoped  to  utterly  crush  the  Austrian  army  under  Beaulieu,  aud 
at  the  battle  of  Lotlt  (on  May  10)  nearly  accompUshed  it.  His  opponent  did  not  venttire 
to  defend  the  line  of  the  Miucio,  but  hastily  throwing  a  garrison  into  the  city  of  Mantua, 
retreated  into  the  Tyrol.  Napoleon  Immediately  entered  Milan,  and  took  pofwession 
bi-sides  of  all  the  principal  cities  of  Lombardy.  Now  began  that  system  of  enormous  and 
unscrupulous  plunder  in  northern  and  central  Italy  which  gives  something  of  a  barbaric 
character  to  the  conquests  of  the  Frendi.  The  directory  gave  orders  that  Napoleon 
should  levy  oontributiomi  from  all  the  states  which  he  had  gratuitouBly  freed,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  he  sent  to  France  not  less  than  So,000,000  francs.  His  officent 
and  commissaries  actually  seized  whatever  tliey  wished,  provisions,  horses,  and  all  man- 
ner of  stores;  and  because  Pavia  ventured  to  make  some  sll^t  i-esistancetothe  shameful 
extortions  of  the  republicans,  Napoleou  gave  it  up  to  havoc  for  34  hours.  A  body  of 
savans  (including  Monge,  Bertliollet,  aud  others)  were  dispatched  to  Italy  to  superintend 
the  spoliation  of  its  artistic  treasures:  and  tioth  now  and  iu  the  Hubsequent  Italian  cam- 
paigns pictures,  statues,  vases,  and  were  carried  off  in  great  numbers,  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  the  Parisian  sight-seers.  In  this  wayLombardy,  Pnrma,  Modena,  Bologou, 
and  the  states  of  the  church  were  savagely  harried  before  the  end  of  June — Pope  Piu» 
VI.,  in  particular,  being  forced  to  submit  to  conditions  of  extreme  rigor. 

Meanwhile  Austria  bad  resolved  to  make  another  effort  for  tlie  recovery  of  Lotn- 
l)ardy.  About  the  close  of  Julymarehal  Wurmser  advanced  from  Trent  at  tlip  head  of 
60,0()0  men,  forced  Napoleon  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua,  but  wiis  himself  defeated, 
witli  the  \o»n  of  all  his  cannon,  near  Castigllone  (Aug.  6),  and  again  at  fiassano  (Sept.  8), 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  driven  to  take  refu^  within  the  fortress  of  Suuitiis 
with  some  19,000  troot^s — the  shattered  remains  of  his  60.000.  Austria,  however,  was 
not  dishearten«l.  A  lAtnf  army  was  dispatched  in  two  divisions :  80,000  from  Carinthis. 
undermarshal  Alvinzi;  and  20,000  from  the  Tyrol,  under  gen.  Davidowich.  Tfalswati 
a  terrible  campaign  for  Napollon;  his  veterans  were  exhausted,  his  new  supports  hnd 
not  arrived;  he  himself  was  despondent,  while  the  Austrians  were  fresh  and  hopeful. 
At  first  the  latter  were  complete^  successful ;  but  the  great  victory  of  Areola,  won  by 
Napol£on  (Nov.  17)  after  three  days*  fierce  fighting,  in  whidi  he  lost  nearly  all  bis  gene- 
ral officers,  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  Hu  dispatches  to  the  directory,  penned 
about  this  period,  show  how  thoroughly  he  apprehended  the  state  of  parties  In  Italy,  and 
also  how  utterly  indifferent  he  was  to  any  consideration  s  beyond  those  that  advanced  tlic 
interests  of  France.  In  Jan.,  1707,  a  fourth  campaign  was  commenced  by  Austria.  At 
the  head  of  50,000  fresh  troops,  Alvinzi  descended  from  the  Tyrol,  but  was  completely 
routed  by  Napoleon  at  Rivoli,  on  the  14th  of  the  month;  while,  not  long  after,  Wurmser 
was  starved  into  surrender  at  Mantua.  A.Jifth  army  was  assembled  on  the  Tagliamento, 
under  the  command  of  the  archduke  Charles;  but  his  troops  were  mainly  raw  recruits, 
while  those  of  Napoleon  were  inured  to  war  and  flushed  with  innumerable  triiimphK. 
In  consequence  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  which,  however,  he  did  slowly  and  in  good 
order,  hoping  to  surround  his  opponent  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Napolfon's 
design  was  to  march  on  Vienna,  and  ha  actually  penetrated  as  far  as  Judenbui^,  In 
upper  St}Tia,  only  eight  dnyK*  march  from  the  capital.  The  Austrian  government  at 
length  was  seized  with  alarm,  made  overtures  of  p^ce,  and  finally  on  Oct.  17,  1797,  the 
famous  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  signed,  by  which  Austria  ceded  the  Netherlands. 
Lombardy,  and  some  other  smaller  territories  to  France;  while  she  herself  obtained  in 
return,  throu|i^  disgraceful  treacberr  on  the  part  of  the  victor,  pussestdon  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Venice.  It  is  generally  said  that  Napolton's  military  genius  was  never  more 
brilliantly  displayed  than  in  these  early  Italian  campaigns.  In  ingenuity  of  plan,  celerity 
of  movement,  audacity  of  assault,  he  far  outshines  all  his  adversaries;  it  is,  moreover, 
but  just  to  him  to  state,  further,  that  he  made  desperate  efforts  to  stop  the  excesses  of  the 
most  scoundrelly  commissariat  in  Europe;  and  that  while  in  the  main  be  showed  no  hesi- 
tation in  carrying  out  the  brigand-like  orders  of  the  directory,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
appropriated  a  sin^^le  penny  to  himself.    It  was  power,  not  gold,  that  he  cared  for. 

In  Dec.,  1797,  Napollon  returned  to  Paris,  where  be  was  received  with  the  utmost 
entliu^asm.  At  this  time  there  was  much  talk,  and  probably  some  vague  design,  on 
the  part  of  the  directory,  of  invading  EQ<;land,  and  Napoleon  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  invading  army.  It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  this  was  merely  a 
feint  to  mask  the  teal  design  of  tlip  directory;  viz.,  the  invasion  of  f^pt,  ns  i^erbaps  a 
Dreliminary  step  to  the  conquest  of  British  India.  Be  that  as  it  mny,  an  cxpetlition  against 
Egypt  was  resolved  on  by  the  directory;  and  on  May  19,  1798,  Napoleon  sailed  from 
Toulon,  with  a  fleet  contamins  SO.OOO  soldiers  and  a  body  of  savans  to  investigale  the 
antiquities  of  the  country.  He  reached  Alexandria  on  June  29.  At  this  moment  France 
wns  at  peace  with  Turkey;  the  Invusion  of  Egypt,  a  Turkish  dependency,  was  therefore 
an  act  utterly  unjustifiable,  aud  reminds  us  not  of  European  warfare,  but  rather  of  (he 
irruption  of  a  horde  of  barbaric  Tartars.  Napoleon,  having  landed  Ids  troops,  captured 
Alexaodriaand  marched  on  Cairo.  The  Mamelukes  prepared  resistance:  Imt  on  July21, 
at  the  hnttle  of  the  pyramids,  they  ^'^rr  rompletely  defeated,  and  the  French  berame. 
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In  a  surface-way,  masters  of  Egypt.  Napoleon  now  entered  tlie  capital,  and  immediately 
commenced  to  reorganize  the  civil  and  military  adminietlration  of  the  country;  for  li'e 
took  a  great,  but  also  an  ostentatiouii,  pleaaure  in  this  sort  of  work.  Meanwhile,  on  Aug. 
3,  Kelson  had  utterly  defltroyrd  the  French  fleet  In  Aboukir  bay,  and  so  cut  off  Napoleon 
from  communication  wltii  E!urot>e.  A  mouth  later  the  sultan  declared  war  t^nthiHt 
him.  This'  was  followed  by  disturbances  in  Cairo,  which  were  only  suppressed  by 
horrible  niaseacres.  It  was  obviously  necessary  that  Napolfon  should  go  somewhero 
else.  He  resolved  to  meet  the  Turkish  forces  assembling  in  Syria;  and  in  Feb.,  1799. 
crossed  the  desert  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  stormed  Jaffa  on  Mar.  7  after  a  heroic 
renstance  on  the  part-«f  the  Tui^,  marched  Qorthwarda  by  tlie  coast,  and  reached  Acre  on 
the  17th.  Here  his  career  of  victory  was  stopped.  AH  his  efforts  to  capture  Acre  were 
foiled  through  the  desperate  and  otKtinnte  valor  of  old  Djczzar  Pasha  (q.v.),  assisted  by 
sir  Sydney  SmiUl  with  a  small  body  of  English  sailors  and  marines.  Ou  May  31  he 
commenced  his  retreat  to  Egypt,  leavins;  the  whole  cnuntrj'  on  Are  behind  him,  and  re- 
entered Cairo  on  .Tune  14.  It  was  during  his  absence  that  the  savana  made  their 
Tuluable  researches  iimong  the  monuments  of  upx>er  ECTpt.  About  the  middle  cf  July 
tlie  sultan  landed  a  force  of  18,000  men  at  Aboukir.  who  were  attacked  by  NapolSon  on 
the  2otb,  and  routed  with  immense  slaughter.  But  tho  position  of  the  victor  was  far 
from  comfortable,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  return  to  France — especially  as  news  had 
come  to  him  of  disasters  In  Italy  and  confusions  in  Paris.  On  Aug.  28  he  sailed  from 
Aiezandiia,  leaving  his  army  behind  him  under  the  cbmmaud  of  Kleber;  and  after 
narrowly  escaping  capture  by  the  English  fleet,  landed  near  Freiuii  on  Ool.  9.  Uo 
hastened  to  Paris,  soon  mustered  the  slate  of  affBirs,  threw  himself  into  the  party  of 
Sievfis,  and  overthrew  the  directon*  (q.v.)  ou  the  fiimous  18th  Bmmaire.  A  new  eonsti. 
tution  was  drawn  up,  chiefly  by  8icy<>8.  under  wliich  Napoi^n  became  first  consul,  with 
the  power  of  appoindng  to  all  public  offices,  of  proposing  all  public  measures  in  peace  m 
war,  and  the  entire  command  of  all  admin  iatratiyc  affairs  civfl  and  military.  In  a  word, 
he  was  ruler  of  France;  and  though  far  from  satisfied  with  the  clumsy  machinery  of 
Siey&s's  plan,  hecould  afford  to  wait  the  future.  About  the  end  of  Jan.,  1800,  he  took  up^ 
his  residence  in  the  Tuileries.  The  country  was  tired  of  revolutions,  discords,  and  con- 
fusions; it  was  proud  of  its  young  leader,  who  seemed  inspired  but  not  enslaved  by  the 
ideas  of  his  age,  and  who  knew  how  to  enforce  obedience  as  well  as  to  panegyrize  prin- 
ciples. It  therefore  regarded  his  assumption  of  sovereign  power  with  positive  aatisfac-. 
tion.  Napol&in  displayed  extraordinary  vigor  asan  administrator,  recruited  the  national 
treasury  by  various  sagacious  expedients,  repealed  tiie  more  violent  laws  passed  during 
the  revolution,  such  as  punishment  for  matters  of  opinion,  reopened  the  churches,  anoi 
terminated  by  policy  the  Vendean  struggle.  But  ne  knew  well  that  his  genius  wfuh. 
essentially  military,  and  that  his  most  dazzling  and  influential  triumphs  were  those  won 
on  the  battle-field.  France  was  still  at  war  with  Austria,  and  he  resolved  to  renew  the 
glories  of  his  first  Italian  campaigns.  Leaving  Moreau  in  command  of  the  army  of  the. 
Rhine,  he  aaeembled,  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  secrecy,  an  army  of  86.000  men  on, 
the  tbana  of  the  lake  of  Gteneva,  and  on  Hay  18  (1800)  b^gan  his  majmiticent  and  dar- 
ii^  man^  across  Uie  Alps.  Almost  before  the  Austrian  general,  Melas,  was  aware. 
Napoleon  had  entered  Milan  (June  2).  Twelve  days  afterwaras  was  fought  the  fiercely 
contested  yet  decisive  battle  of  Marengo,  which  compelled  the  Austrians  to  I'esign  Pied- 
mont, with  all  its  fortresses,  and  (for  the  second  time)  Lombardy  to  the  French.  Later  iur 
the  year  hostilities  were  recommenced;  but  the  Austrians,  beaten  by  Moreau  in  Germany 
(at  Hohenlinden,  etc.)  and  by  Napoleon  in  Italy,  were  at  last  forced  to  make  peace;  and; 
on  Feb.  9,  1901,  signed  the  treaty  of  Lunevifle,  which  wiis  mainly  based  on  that  of 
Campo  Formio.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  France  and  England  also  made  pence; 
but  the  treaty  (known  as  that  of  Amiens)  was  not  definitively  signed  till  Mar.  37,  1803. 
Not  less  important  for  the  consolidation  of  affairs  In  France  wns  the  famous  eojicordat 
(q.y.)  between  Napoleon  and  Pope  KusVn.,  also  concluded  in  1801.  In  Jan.,  1803, 
Napoleon  became  president  of  the  Cisalpine  republic;  and  on  Aug.  2  following  was 
declared  consul  for  life  by  a  decree  of  the  French  senate. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  was  busy  superintending  t.;e  drawing  up  of  a  code  of  civil 
laws  for  France.  He  assembled  the  first  lawvcrs  in  the  nation,  under  the  presidency  of 
Oambrlrte,  and  frequently  took  part  in  their  deliberations;  the  results  or  tbelr  labors 
were  Uie  eoda  eivU  dea  Pran^is,  code  de  proredure.  code  penal,  and  code  d'inttrttction 
erimineUe,  besides  commercial  and  military  )dcs,  all  of  which  often  go  loosely  under- 
the  name  of  the  eode  NapUeon.  The  first  of  i  lese  is  an  adminible  production,  and  is  in 
force  to  the  present  day.  Considerable  attention  was  besides  paid  to  such  branches  of 
education  as  were  likely  to  promote  efBciency  in  the  public  service.  Mathematics,  phy- 
sical science  in  all  its  departments,  engineering,  etc.,  were  as  vigorously  encouraged  as 
philosophy,  ethics,  and  political  speculation  were  discouraged.  But  the  best  proof  that 
Napoleon  wanted  not  an  educated  people,  but  only  active  and  expert  tools  and  agents, 
was  the  indifference  that  he  manifested  to  primary  and  elementary  education.  In  a  pop- 
ulation of  83,000,000,  the  number  of  pupils  under  10  years  is  given  by  Fourcroy  at  only 
76,000.  The  internal  government  w^  the  acme  of  despotic  centralization.  Napoleon 
appointed  alt  prefects  of  departments  and  all  mayors  of  cities,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of 
wovincial  or  municipal  freedom  remuned.  He  ruled  France  as  he  ruled  the  army  of 
nance,  and  was  alread^y  an  onperor  in  almost  everything  but  the-  wsim,. 
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Peace  iwtwwfc  Fnuicc  .od  Eneland  did  not  la«t  long.  Xapol§on*8  jwlicy  Id  Italj 
irrltutcd  tlic  Britisb  (^ovemmeut,  and,  iw  remonwlninces  wen;  ineffectual,  war  wiis  diclsrea 
agniuat  Francu  Ma-y  IS.  1803.  Tlie  Kuglish  Hcet  scoured  the  st^aa,  paralyzioe  the  rom- 
uiurce  of  FraDcc;  while  Napoleon  tlirealened  to  invade  Kuglaud.  anq  asHcmbwd  a  large 
nruiy  at  Boulogne.  80  utterly  did  he  misconcciTe  the  diameter  and  condition  of  Eng- 
liahmen  that  he  felt  sure  (by  IiIh  own  statement)  he  should  tic  welcomed  as  a  liberator 
by  the  people.  While  these  warlike  preparations  were  goiug  611  oc^:urred  the  dan^iierous 
couq)iracy  of  the  Cliouan  chief,  George  Cadoudal  (q.v.J.  Piuliegru  (q.T.).  Moreau  (q,v.), 
uid  otbeni.  Its  discovery  (Feb.,  1804)  alarmed  Napoleon  excessively,  and  led  to  what 
has  been  considered  one  of  tite  blackest  deeds  in  uis  career — the  murder  of  Uic  duke 
d'En^en  (q.v.)  on  Mar.  iiO  following.  He  now  appeora  to  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
assume  the  title  of  euiperor.  France,  lie  alleged,  wanted  an  empire  as  a  symbol  of  per- 
m:nient  security.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  nation.  Upwards  of  8,000.000  votes  were 
given  in  favor  of  tiiu  proposed  change  iu  the  form  of  government;  only  8,000  or  4,000 
against  it  But  where  thwo  is  no  municipal  freedton,  one  does  not  know  what  value  to 
put  on  votes.  On  May  18  NapoI&>n  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  at  8t.  Cloud,  and  wok 
crowned  by,  or  rather  in  the  ijreseuce  of  the  pope  (for  Napoleon  rudely  CTOwned  him- 
self), on  Dec.  2.  In  tJie  following  summer  (May  26),  lie  was  also  (Towned  king  of  Italy, 
in  the  great  cathedral  of  Milan;  and  Eugene  Bcauharuais,  hU  step-son,  wa$  appuintcl 
to  the  office  of  vit'croy. 

This  policy  of  aggrandizement,  which  set  at  naught  tlie  conditions  of  the  treatv  »f 
Luneville,  alarmed  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  e^^cially  Austria,  who  saw  her  Ititlian 
possessions  Heriouair  threatened.  In  1805  a  coalitioD  was  formed  between  England, 
liuscda,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  mainly  through  the  persevering  policy  of  the  flrst  of  these 
countries;  and  war  again  broke  out  in  the  month  of  September.  Napoleon  acted  with 
amazing  celerity.  Concentrating  his  widely  scattci-etl  forces  at  Mainz,  he  marched  iit 
once  across  Bavaria,  compelled  gen.  Mack  to  capitulate  at  Ulm  with  30,000  men  (Oct. 
17),  and  on  Nov.  13  entered  the  capital  of  Ati.«tria.  Fnmce  was  electrified;  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  tlmnder-struck.  But  a  more  glorious  triumph  was  yet  lo  come.  The  Rus- 
sian army  was  already  iu  Moravia,  under  tiic  ioiiiu-diatc  comnutad  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander L,  and  vfon  Uiere  being  joined  by  the  .scattered  Austrian  troops.  Napoleon  did 
not  lose  a  moment.  Hurrying  uorlli,  he  gave  battle  to  the  allies  at  Austerlitz  on  Dec. 
2.  The  conleKt  was  tremendous,  but  the  victory  was  complete.  Napoleon's  opponcnii 
were  utterly  crushed;  and  next  day  the  Austrian  emperor  sought  on  interview,  and 
sued  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Presburg  on  Dec.  28,  by  which  Austria  ceilt- d 
to  France  all  her  Italian  and  Adriatic  pnmnces;  other  changes  effected  by  it  were,  tlir 
dissolution  of  the  old  German  empire  and  the  formation  of  the  eoiifedertUion  (if  thf 
RMne  (q.v.), 

In  Feb.,  1806,  a  French  army  conquered  Naples,  and  the  crown  was  conferred  hy 
Napoleon  on  his  lirother  Joseph;  in  the  ft^owing  June  another  brother.  Tjonis,  wnV 
made  king  of  Holland.  Prussia  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  assumed  a  hostile  attitudt*. 
She  had  hun^  off,  partly  through  fear  and  partly  through  selfishuess,  from  the  gre  it  nntl- 
French  coalition  01  the  previous  year,  and  now,  when  circumstances  were  almost  hopc- 
les-Hly  adverse,  she  madly  rushed  against  her  colossal  enemy.  Austria,  with  more 
inagiiauimity  than  prudence,  lent  her  help,  hut  the  star  of  Napoleon  was  still  in  rbt- 
Hucendant.  The  battle  of  Jeua  (Oct.  14)  absolutely  annihilated  the  power  of  Pruf)sia: 
live  days  later  Napoleon  entcttid  Berlin,  whence  he  issued  (Nov.  31),  hU  colebratcil 
'*  decrees"  against  British  commerce,  hoping  to  ruin  her  bv  shutting  out  her  ships  from 
every  harbor  iu  Europe.  Ilix  expectations,  it  nml  hardly  be  said,  were  disappointed. 
His  policy  wcU-nigh  ruined  the  coiiimcrce  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  but  it  only 
increased  the  prosiwrity  of  England.  Her  fleets  and  cruisers  swept  the  seas;  nothing 
could  be  got  from  the  colonies  save  through  her,  and  the  merchants  of  the  contiunnt 
were  oblimd — in  order  to  supply  tlieir  customers  an  before — to  let  her  carry  on  a  vaet 
contraband  traffic.    8ee  Okdkrb  in  CotTNCiL, 

After  the  capture  of  Berlin,  NapolSoo  proceetled  northwards  to  encounter  the  Rus- 
sians, who  were  adviiiicing  to  the  help  of  Prussia.  On  his  way  he  summoned  Poland 
to  rise,  but  only  with  jiarlial  success.  At  Pultosk  (Dec.  18.  1806)  and  at  Eylau  (Feb.  8. 
^807)the  French  were  Ix'atcn  and  driven  back  on  the  line  of  the  Vistula;  but  after  M>mc 
mouths  he  reoeivtHl  heavy  re-cnforcemcnts,  and  on  June  18  fought  and  won  the  great 
battle  of  Fricdiand,  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  signed  on  .July  7.  By  a  secret 
article  of  this  treiity.  Russia  promised  to  close  her  ports  lo  British  vessels.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  here  that,  an  the  military  triumphs  of  Napoleon  increased,  the  civil  and 
imlilical  lilKJrtics  of  bis  subjects  diminit^ucd.  C'onsequent  on  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  a  decree 
of  the  imperial  senate  abolished  the  tribunate — the  only  political  body  in  France  that 
pn'served  the  semblance  of  national  self-goveniment.  In  AuguHt.  Napoleon  created  his 
lirotber  Jerome  sovereign  of  Westphalia — shaving  patcJicd  up  a  kingdom  for  him  in  bis 
usual  unsenipulous  way — and  soon  after  entered  on  a  war  with  Portugal — the  beginning 
of  the  great  peninsular  war.  The  occasion  of  the  war  was  the  refusal  of  tJie  prince- 
regent  of  Portugal  to  carry  out  the  Berlin  decree  in  regard  to  British  shipping.  Tn 
Mar.,  1808,  occurred  that  extraordinary  instance  of  trepanning  at  Bayonne  by  which 
(he  whole  royal  family  of  Spain  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napollou;  and  in  the  following 
July  bis  "dotrly  beloved  brother"  Joseph  was  ordered  to  exchange  the  throne  of  Naplea 
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for  the  "crowns  of  Spain  and  tiie  Indies."  His  successor  was  the  "  handsome  swords- 
inan"  {bew  aabrm^,  Joachim  Murat.  Spain  rose  in  iusurrection,  and  an  En^lisli  force, 
under  «r  John  Moore,  was  dispatched  to  ita  assistance.  Napoleoo  invaded  tLe  couutir 
nboQt  Uie  close  of  October,  defeated  the  Spanish  forces,  autl  captured  Madrid  (Dee.  4). 
But  his  preseuce  was  urgently  needed  elsewhere,  and  he  was  forced  to  let  SoiiU  and 
other  generals  conduct  the  war  in  the  peninsula.  Austria,  again  irritated  and  alarmed 
nt  his  aggressive  policy,  especially  in  Italy  (where  he  had  sdzed  Tuscany  and  the  states 
of  the  church),  once  more  prepared  for  war,  which  broite  out  in  the  spring  of  1809. 
Her  army  of  Qermany,  commanded  by  the  archduke  Charles,  was  in  splendid  condition ; 
but  still  fortune  was  adverse.  Napoleon  hurried  into  Bavaria,  routed  the  archdulie 
at  EckmOhl  (April  iSSi,  compelled  him  to  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and  on  TSaj  19  entered 
Vienna  for  tlie  second  time.  But  the  struggle  was  not  over.  The  archduke  rallied  his 
scattered  forces,  worsted  Napoleon  in  the  terrible  conflicts  of  Aspcm  and  Essliog  (May 
31  and  33),  and  drove  him  to  take  refuge  for  a  time  on  an  island  of  the  Danube.  The 
Ijattie  of  Wagram  (July  6),  however,  once  more  prostrated,  or  at  least  intimidated,  Aus- 
tria; and  oa  Oct.  14  site  signed  the  peace  of  SchOnbrunn. 

Napoleon  appears  to  have  now  come  to  the  coocluBion  that  lie  could  only  put  a  stop  . 
to  tlic  hostile  macfaioattoDa  of  the  old  legitimate  dyoasties  by  iDtermarr^Ing  with  some  ono' 
of  them.  Besides,  his  wife  Josephine  had  no  cliildreD,  and  he  was  ambitious  of  perpetu- - 
Htinghis  power  in  his  fiumly.  With  that  callousness  to  everything  except  his  own  inter- 
ests, which  ia  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  divorce 
lier.  The  act  of  divorcement  was  solemnly  registered  on. Dec.  16.  Less  than  three 
months  afterwards  he  married  Maria  Louisa,  arcliduchess  of  Austria.  He  was  now  at 
the  zenitli  of  his  power,  and  so,  according  to  the  old  Greek  tjelief,  Nemesis  was  on  his 
track.  What  caused  his  ruin  was  really  that  outrage  on  civilization,  the  Berlin  decrees. 
Bussia  found  if  impossible  to  carry  it  out,  without  permanent  injuiy  to  her  great  laod- 
owners;  Sweden  and  other  countries  were  in  a  similar  predicament.  This  fed  to  eva- 
sions of  the  decree,  and  these,  again,  involved  Russia  particularly  In  furl  Iter  complicntiocs, 
until  finally,  in  May,  1612,  Napoleon  declared  war  against  her  and,  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  his  most  prudent  counselors,  resolved  to  invade  the  country.  Every  oue  knows  lire 
dreadful  history  of  the  Russian  campaign.  Napoleon— wringiiigcontiagcnts  from  all  his 
allies,  Germans,  Austrlans,  Italians,  Poles,  and  Swiss— concentrated  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Niemen  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men.  The  vast  horde  crossed  the  litltcr  river 
<Jm»  24  and  3S)  In  three  dlvidtms,  captured  Wilaa  (June  28),  and  ravaged  LIthunnia. 
The  Russian  generals  retreated  before  the  invading  host,  deliberately  wasting  the  country 
aod  carrying  off  the  Buppliea,  but  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  all  engngemcuts;  their 
design  being  to  surround  NiQ>ol£on  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  by  the  help  of  famine 
and  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter  to  annihilate  him  in  liis  hour  of  wcahne.*^.  Napo- 
Icon  followed  up  the  retreating  foe  with  reckless  resolution.  He  risked  everything  upon 
tlie  chance  of  striking  some  overwhelming  blow.  The  horrors  of  his  march — in  Lithu- 
uuia  alone  100,000  dropped  off  (dead,  sick,  or  captured  by  the  swarms  of  Cossacks  that 
liuag  upn  his  flankB)--^re  too  familiar  to  require  description.  When  he  reached  Smo- 
lenak  (Aug.  16),  the  Russians  had  Just  left  it— on  fire.  Three  weeks  or  so  later  he  made 
up  on  the  enemy  at  Borodino,  where  an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  was  fought  (Sept  7). 
The  French  remained  in  possession  of  the  field,  but  of  nothing  else.  A  week  after  Napo- 
leon entered  Moscow,  hoping  to  find  rest  for  a  time  In  the  ancient  metropolis  of  tho 
country.  But  the  city  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants;  and  on  the  I6th  a  Are  hrokc 
out,  which  raged  till  tho  I9th  and  left  Moscow  a  heap  of  ruins.  After  five  weeks' 
star.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  commence  his  retreat  (Oct.  19).  His  army  was  reduced 
to  ldO,000  men.  The  winter  set  in  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  he  had  to  return  through 
the  very  districts  which  had  been  wasted  on  his  advance.  When  he  left  Smolensk  (Nov. 
14),  he  had  only  40,000  fighting-men;  when  he  crossed  the  Beresina  (Nov.  26  and  37).  be 
liad  not  more  uian  25,000.  With  the  excuse— which  was  in  itself  no  doubt  true— 4hat 
bis  inesence  was  urgently  needed  in  France,  he  now  abandoned  the  miserable  remains 
(if  his  army;  and  on  Dec.  5,  leaving  Murat  in  command,  set  out  in  a  sledge  for  Fans, 
where  lie  arrived  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  He  instantly  set  about  a  fresh  con- 
scription ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1818  marched  into  Germany  at  the  head  of  SdO.OOO  men ; 
but  the  Russian  campaign  hod  broken  the  spell  of  terror  which  his  name  had  till  then 
exercised.   This  spirit  til  all  Europe  was  th(m>ughly  roused.   A  conviction  was,  some- 


France  shared  it)  that  the  world  had  had  "enough  of  Bonaparte"  lamz  de  Bonaparte). 
I^ussia,  in  particular,  was  burning  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Jena  and  alt  the  bitter 
humiliations  to  which  she  had  been  wil»equently  snbiected.  The  victories  of  tlie  British 
in  Spain,  the  fame  of  which  was  spreading  all  over  the  continent,  also  proved  to  her  that 
Frencit  soldiers  eovid  be  beaten,  not  once  or  twke  only,  hut  through  whole  campaigns. 
An  alliance  was  fbnned  between  tho  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  Ale:cander.  At 
first  Austria  remained  neutral,  but  afterwards  she  joined  tlie  coalition.  Napol€on*s 
military  genius,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  never  showed  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
this  and  the  next  campaign,  which  cost  him  liis  crown  and  his  liberty.  He  was  for  some 
months  successful  in  winning  battles— at  LQtzen  (May  2),  Bautzen  (May  21).  and  Dres- 
den fAug.  24.  25,  and  27);  but  the  invincible  temper  of  the  allies,  wlio  knew  ilmt  he  was 
Joying  hb  last  card,  made  these  Tictories  almost  fruitless.   They  were  convinced  (hat 
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one  grand  defeat  would  neutralize  cll  ISs  triumpbs.  Thif  was  Inflicted,  after  aereral 
minor  defeats,  at  Leipzig— the  great  battle  of  naUont,  as  it  has  been  called  (Oct.  10,  18. 
and  10).  The  result  justified  their  expectations — NspolSon  was  h^eleaslj  ruiuedl  He 
commenced  bis  retreat  towards  France,  followed  by  the  allies.  Wbeo  be  recrossed  liHt 
Khine.  he  had  only  70,000  or  80,000  men  left  out  of  his  850,000.  All  the  French  earri- 
sons  in  the  Prassiaa  towns  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Napolfon  appeared  at  Paris 
Nov.  9:  and  ttiough  great  discontent  prevailed  in  the  countiy,  and  a  q)lrit  of  oppoeitimi 
ihowed  itself  even  In  the  legislative  hoAy,  the  senate  decreed,  at  bis  Uddlng,  snotber 
conscription  of  800,000  men,  with  which  Napol€on  began,  la  Jan.,  1814,  to  attempt  tti 
drive  the  allies  out  of  France.  The  sitill  ana  energy  which  be  displ^'ed  were  extmor- 
dinary,  but  they  only  marlced  the  intensity  of  bis  despair.  On  Mar.  80  the  allied  forces 
captured,  after  a  severe  engagement,  the  fortifications  of  Paris;  next  day  the  emper.ir 
Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia  entered  the  city,  amid  the  $houta  of  tAs  poptUaee;  ou 
April  4  Napoleon  abdicated  at  Footalnebleau.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  the  tillo  of 
emperor,  with  the  soverrignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  an  income  of  6,000,000  Answ*!^ 
to  be  paid  by  the  French  government.  A  British  ship  conveyed  liim  to  Elba,  where  be 
atrived  on  Hay  4. 

After  a  lapse  at  ten  mootbs,  most  of  which  was  spent  in  intrigues.  Napoleon  madt; 
bis  escape  veom  tlie  island,  lauded  near  Frejus  on  Mar.  1,  1816,  and  appealed 
ag^  to  France.  The  army  went  over  to  him  in  a  body,  and  several  of  his  maraluiLs. 
but  the  majority  remained  f^Uthful  to  Louis  XVIII.  On  Mar.  20  he  reached  Fari«, 
reaasumed  the  supreme  power,  promised  a  liberal  constitution,  and  prepared  ourt* 
more  to  try  the  fortune  of  battle  with  the  alliea.  At  the  head  of  126,000  men,  he 
marched  Uune  IS)  towards  Oharleroi,  <m  the  Elemiah  ftantler,  where  tlio  Ens^i  auil 
Frunian  forces  were  assembling.  The  duke  of  Welllugtwi.  who,  the  year  before,  bad 
completed  the  deliverance  of  Spain,  was  appointed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  coni- 
maimder-ln-chief  of  the  armies  of  tbe  Netherlands.  The  campaign  lasted  only  a  few 
daj^  On  the  16th  Napoleon  defeated  tbe  Prussians,  under  marshal  BiDcber,  at  Ligny. 
which  compelled  Wellington  to  fall  back  on  Waterloo,  where,  on  the  18th,  was  fougiit 
the  most  memorable  and  declMve  battle  of  modem  times.  It  resulted  iu  the  utter  and 
faretrievable  ruin  of  NapolSon.  The  despot,  who  knew  what  awaited  him^for  France 
had  Ttot  recalled  him  from  EIIm  ;  he  came  at  the  desire  of  a  faction,  whose  intereats  weru 
identical  with  his— returned  to  Paris.  The  house  of  representatives  fiercely  inusted  on 
his  abdication.  He  did  so  (June  3S)  In  favor  of  bis  son;  NapolSon  II.;  they  furtlier 
demanded  that  he  should  leave  tbe  country  forever,  and  he  retired  to  Rocbefort.  witli 
the  design  of  embarking  for  tbe  United  Slates.  On  Jul^  7  the  allies  again  entered  Paris, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  acts  of  the  French  provisional  government.  NapolSoD. 
who  saw  that  he  could  not  escape  either  by  sea  or  land,  voluntarily  surrendered  (July 
15)'  to  capt  Maitland  of  the  B^avj^on,  cuUming  the  protection  of  British  laws.  It 
was,  however,  resolved  by  the  Britiui  government  to  ctmflne  him  for  Ufe  on  the  idet  oC 
St.  Helena,  a  lonely  rock  In  the  southern  Atlantic,  1000  miles  from  the  coast  of  Aftioi. 
He  was  conveyed  tlitther  by  admiral  Cockbum,  and  landed  at  St.  Helena  Oct.  16.  181-3. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  politically  insignificant.   His  chronic  quarrels  witli  bis 

f;overnor— or  ^rtifer,  as  the  French  prefer  It— sir  Hudson  LOwc;  bis  conversations  with 
riends  and  visitors  about  his  past  career;  bis  deliberate  attempts  to  falsify  history  In  hid 
writings,  nre  familiar  to  every  one.  After  tpore  than  a  year  of  bad  lieafUi,  he  expired. 
Hay  5, 1821.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors.  In  1840  his  remains  were  removcfl 
to  France,  and  deposited  in  the  SCtd  da  Invalidet. 

VAPOZiEOV  n.,  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.   See  Beichstadt,  Dckb  op. 

■APOLEOS  in,,  nephew  of  Napol€on  Bonaparte.    See  Louib  Napol£oh. 

■AFOLZOV,  or,  in  full.  Napoleon  Joseph  Chablbs  Paul  Bonaparte,  Is  the  son 
of  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia,  and  was  b.  at  Trieste  in  1823.  When  the  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  Romagna  in  1831,  he  was  staying  in  Rome  with  his  grandmother. 
Mme.  Letitia  Bonaparte,  but  was  forced  to  leave  the  city  for  Florence  on  accooDt  of 
his  CMuins  (aea  Louis  Nxpoiiioir)  being  Implicated  in  the  revohitionaiy  dislurhanrcs. 
He  was  educated  at  a  boarding-school  in  Geneva,  and  at  the  military  school  of  Lndwijpi- 
burg.  in  Wartcmbeiv,  completing  his  studies  in  1840,  after  which  be  traveled  for  five* 
years  in  Germany,  England,  and  Spain.  In  164S  he  obtained  permission  to  visit  ParU 
under  the  name  of  tbe  comte  de  Hontfort;  but  his  relations  with  tbe  democratic  party 
and  his  advanced  political  opinions  rendered  blm  suspected  by  the  goTernment,  w)tn 
ordered  him  to  quit  tlie  country.  He,  however,  again  made  his  appearance  on  the  evi- 
of  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848.  After  tbe  fall  of  liOUis-Pliilippe  he  offered  his  serrlres 
to  the  provisional  government,  and  was  elected  by  the  Corsicans  a  member  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  where  he  voted  with  the  moderate  republicans.  Ho  held  for  a  stinrt 
time,  in  1849,  the  ofllce  nf  minister- plenipotentiary  at  Madrid.  After  the  coup  d'ilat 
withdrew  into  private  life ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  the  empire  he  reappeared  to  share 
In  the  honors  that  now  fell  thickly  on  bis  family.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Dee.  23, 
1863,  be  was  pronounced  a  French  prince,  with  the  right  to  a  place  in  tlie  senate  and  tbe 
council  of  state;  at  the  some  time  he  received  the  insignia  of  the  grand  cross  of  The 
leffion  of  hono?t  and — though  he  had  not  served — tiie  rtuik  of  gen.  of  dlvlf^n.  In  thr 
'Citmean  war  he  commanded  a  lUviaion  of  Infantry  reserves  at  the  battles  of  Aima  and 
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tnkeTman,  but  Boon  after  vetonied  to  France,  on  the  plea  of  m  health.  Nftpol€on  wng 
president  of  the  imperial  commission  of  the  Paris  e^Ibitioa  in  1855.  In  1858  be  was 
appoiuted  head  of  the  roinietry  for  Algiers  and  the  colonies,  but  held  tbe  office  only  for 
a  short  time.  Duriuc  tbe  sanie  year  be  married  tiie  prince  Clotilde,  daughter  of 
VIeCor-  Emmanuel,  tUid  in  the  ItbHail  war  of  1858  comnumded  the  French  army;  of 
reaerre  In  the  south  of  Italy,  but  was  not  engagetl  in  actual  hostility.  In  1861  he  mode 
a  q>eecb  in  tbe  senate  re&ecting  on  the  Orieaus  fninity,  for  which  be  was  cballeneed  by 
tiie  due  d'Aumale.  The  challenge  was  not  accepted,  mucli  to  the  disgust  of  the  Frencli 
army.  Napoleon  was  president,  of  the  French  commission  at  tlie  London  exhibition  of 
1868.  In  1865  be  resigned  several  public  appointmeuts,  owing  to  a  reprimand  from  tbe 
emperor  about  a  speech.  Afterwards,  however,  be  was  intrusted  with  maoy  delicate  ' 
missions,  and  urged  the  emperor  to  a  liberal  policy.  In  1876  be  was  returned  to  tbe  - 
Frenoh  asslhibly  for  Corsica,  but  in  the  election  of  1877  was  rejected.  The  death  of 
the  prhico  imperial  in  Zululand  in  1879  gave  Ni^lSon  and  his  sons  a  more  prominent 
position  in  the  Bonaparte  family, 

VAPOLEOV-VEHSEE,  Bocrbon-Vend^e,  or  La  Roche  bub  Yoit,  a  t.  of  France,  the 
capital  of  tbe  department  of  Vendee,  pleasantly  situsled  on  a  bill  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  VoD,  87  m.  s.  from  Nantes.  Tbe  town  has  no  manufactures  and  little  trade,  but 
dertves  its  importance  chiefly  from  Its  being  tbe  seat  of  departmental  administration. 
Tbe  town  contained  only  80U  inbabitants  when  Napoleon  I.  selected  it  for  the  capital  of 
the  department,  granted  great  sums  for  its  improvement,  and  called  it  Na^oUon-  Vendee, 
changed  to  Bowrbort'  Vend^  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbone,  the  former  name  coming 
again  into  use  under  Napoleon  III.  It  is  now  knovn  as  La  BoiAb  aitr  Jon.  'Ttt, 
^031. 

NA'POLI  DI  ROMANI  A.   See  NAtn-LiA,  ante. 

NARA,  tbe  ancient  capital  of  Japan  during  the  reign  of  seven  mikados,  four  of  wbotn 
wcare  women.  This  most  interesting  town  lies  20  m.  e.  of" Ozaka,  and  contains  a  pop.  of 
SI, 000— one-tenth  of  its  former  number.  From  708  to  78i  Nam  was  the  national  seat 
of  art,  letters,  religion,  and  government,  being  visited  by  envoys  from  China,  Siam,  India, 
.  and  Cores.  Libniries,  monasteries,  and  temples  Sourisbed.  Among  the  relics  of  tlie 
past  extant  are  the  monster  bell,  18^  ft  high.  9  ft.  in  diameter,  8  in.  in  thkikness,  and 
welding  86  tons;  and  the  colossal  gilded  bronze  Inmge  of  Buddha.  63  ft.  high.  The 
industries  of  Nara  in  the  manufacture  of  fans,  silk,  lacquer,  cloisonne  enamel  or  porce- 
lain, etc.,  are  still  famous.  Mikasa  Yama  (tbe  bill  of  tbe  three  hats),  near  by,  is  a 
natural  feature,  famous  in  native  poetry  and  art,  being  frequently  depicted  on  fans,  cab- 
inets and  scroll  pointings. 

EASAKA  is  the  bell  of  the  Hindus.  Mann  (q.v.)  enumerates  31  hells  or  divisions  of 
Naraka,  and  gives  a  general  description  of  the  tortures  which  await  The  impious  there. 
The  PurSnas,  however,  are  more  systematic.  The  Vishnu-PuTAna,  for  instance,  not 
only  names  28  snch  hells,  bat  distinctly  assigns  each  of  them  to  a  particular  class  of 
sinners.  Thus,  a  man  who  bears  folse  witness  is  condemned  to  tbe  hell  Rtvarava  (I.e., 
fearful);  tbe  murderer  of  a  Brfibman,  stealer  of  gold,  or  drinker  of  wine,  goes  to  the  hell 
8&kara  0.e.,  svrine),  etc.  Besides  these  twenty-eight  which  the  Pur£na  knows  by  name, 
we  are  told  of  "  hundreds  and  thousands  of  oth^  in  which  sinners  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  crimes." 

EABBOEEE,  a  t.  in  the  s.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aude,  S6  m.  8.w.  of  Mont- 
pellier,  on  a  branch  (La  Roblne)  of  the  canal  du  Midi.  It  is  tbe  Narho  MaTtim  of  the 
Romans;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  500  years 
before  the  Oiristian  era.  It  was  colonized  by  tbe  Romans  118  b.c.,  and  probably  got  the 
defugnation  Martins  from  Q.  Marcius  Rex.  one  of  the  consuls  at  the  time.  Situated  only 
about  8  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the  direct  road  into  Spain  and  into  tbe  basin  of  the  Garonne. 
Karbonne  was  in  early  times  a  place  of  great  commercial  prosperity.  It  was  the  second 
settlement  founded  in  south  Gallia  by  the  Romans,  and  was  considered  by  them  an 
important  acquisition,  both  for  its  strength  and  as  the  key  to  the  road  into  Spain.  Under 
Tiberius  it  flourisbed  greatly,  tbe  arts  and  sciences  being  cultivated  with  success,  and 
its  schools  rivaling  for  a  long  time  those  of  Rome.  About  800  a.d.  it  became  the  capital 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  contained  among  other  buildings  a  capltol,  theater,  forum, 
aqueducts,  triumphal  arches,  eta  It  was  taken  in  719  Iiy  the  Saracens,  who  planted 
here  a  Moslem  colony,  and  destroyed  tbe  churches.  In  869  it  fell  to  the  arms  of  tlie 
Noithnien.  During  the  11th  and  lath  centuries  it  was  a  flourishing  manufocturing  city, 
but  subsequently  it  fell  into  comparative  decay,  and  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  any 
monument  of  its  former  splendor.  A  conBiderable  number  of  architectural  fragments — 
as  capitals,  marble  slabs  with  inscriptions,  friezes,  etc. — have  been  found,  and  wtve  been 
grouped  into  a  collection  of  antiquities. 

Tlie  present  very  dirty  town  contains  one  imposing  building,  tbe  cathedral  of  St,  Just, 
founded  in  1371,  but  still  unflnisbed.  Tbe  boney  of  Narbonne  is  the  best  in  France, 
both  forcolor  and  flavor.    Manufactures  arc  carried  on  to  some  extent.   Pop.  '76, 18,825. 

EAXGIS'SUS,  according  to  a  Greek  fable,  was  the  son  of  the  river  ged  Cephissus  and 
ol  the  nympb  Liriope  or  Lirioessa  of  Thespie,  in  Beeotia.  He  was  a  youth  of  extraor- 
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Nemesis,  iiy  being  made  to-fall  In  lova  with  hlma^  on  seeing  the  reflection  of  liis  o^b 
fuce  in  afouQlnlii.  Hedledotthla  love-sickneaB;  andontlie  place  wliereUe  died  spnuie 
iip  ibc  flower  which  bears  his  name.  The  stoiy  of  NarcisBua,  finely  narrated  by  Ovid, 
Is  of  comparatiTely  late  origin. 

VAXCXSSUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  anMTplUdea,  having  a  poisnth 
of  six  equal  i^tal-Iike  segments,  and  a  bell-shaped  corona  of  various  nuignitude.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  the  temperate  pnrts  of  Asia. 
The  common  daffodil  (q.v.)  is  the  onlj  one  which  can  be  regarded  as  truly  a  native  of 
Britain.  Many  are  cultivated  In  gardens  for  tlie  sake  of  their  beautiful  and  often  fra- 
grant flowers,  which  in  general  appear  early  in  tlie  season.  Some  of  them  are  known  by 
thenamesof  daffodil  (q.T.)aDd  jonquil  (q.v.).  The  name  narcissus  is  popularly  restricted 
to  those  which  have  fiat — not  msh-uke— leaves,  and  a  short,  not  bell-shaped  corona.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  best  known  Is  the  poet's  naniisHus  (iT.  poetieut),  vim  goieRilly  one- 
flowered  acape,  tlie  flower  white  and  fragrant,  the  corona  witli  a  deeply-colored  border: 
others,  with  one  or  two  flowers  on  the  scape,  are  in  common  cultivation. — The  Poltak- 
THCB  NAnciBsns  (JV.  lagetta)  has  a  number  of  flowers  on  tlic  scape.  It  grows  wild  in 
stony  p\&ces  near  the  Mediterranean  and  eastwards  to  China,  Many  varieties  of  it  are 
In  cultivation.  It  b  not  only  grown  in  gardtus  and  green -houses,  but  in  water-glasses, 
like  the  hyacinth.  It  is  very  common  in  gardens  in  India,  where  it  is  hi/rlily  esteemed  as 
a  flower.  The  narcissi  in  general  ore  propagated  cither  by  seed,  or  by  offset  liulbs. 
They  succeed  best  in  a  rich  Ught  soil. 

VABOOT'ICS  (Or.  narki,  stupor)  are  remedies  which,  in  moderate  doses,  lessen  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system.  Their  full  operation  is  sleep  or  corns.  Opium  is  the  type 
from  which  most  descriptions  of  this  class  of  medicines  liavc  been  drawn;  but  although 
most  narcotics  more  or  less  resemble  opium  in  their  action,  almost  every  one  presents 
some  peculiarity  in  the  way  in  wliich  it  affects  the  system.  Tliese  medicines  arc  primarih- 
stimulflting,  especially  when  given  in  small  or  moderate  doses;  but  this  stage  of  their 
action  is  comparatively  short;  and  when  the  dose  is  large  the  excitement  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Their  power  of  inducing  sleep  has  procured  for  them  the  names  of  hypnotics 
and  soporifics;  while  many  of  them  are  termed  anodynes,  from  their  possessing  the 

Eroperty  of  alleviating  pain.  Next  to  opium,  henbane,  Indian  hemp,  nnu  aconite  may 
e  regiutled  as  the  most  Important  narcotics.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  there 
are  dUFerencea  In  the  mode  at  operation  of  the  different  members  of  this  class.  "  Some 
dilate,  while  others  contract  the  pupil;  some  appear  to  concentrate  their  sedative  action 
more  particularly  upon  the  functions  of  the  cncephnlon,  others  upon  the  contractile 
power  of  the  alimentary  and  broncliial  tubes,  while  a  strict  distinction  is  to  be  drawn 
lietween  those  which  occasion  constipation  and  those  which  do  not:  all  these  things 
being  of  great  practical  importance.  "—Ballard  and  Oarrod's  Slewutnti  of  Materia  MeiiM, 
p.  13. 

Narcotics  are  usually  administered  either  with  the  view  of  inducing  sleep  or  of  altevi- 
atlng  pain  or  spasra.  As,  however,  their  action  is  much  modified  by  a  variety  of  <nr- 
cumstances — such  as  age,  idiosyncrasy,  and  prolonged  use— they  should  be  administered 
■with  extreme  caution;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  only  under  competent  advice.  The  various 
quack  medicines  for  children  which  are  known  as  earminatite»,  eoothinfj  tyrtijvt,  etc.,  con- 
tain some  form  of  opium,  and  are  a  fertile  cause  of  the  great  mortality  that  occurs  in 
early  life,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  the  narcotics  when  taken  in  excess  are  poison- 
ous. 

'  VABOOTIHl  (C4fnt«NOi4-f  3Aq)  is  one  of  the  organic  bases  or  alkaloids  occurring 
in  opium,  in  which  it  ueually  exists  In  the  proportion  of  6  or  8  per  cent.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  In  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chlorofonn.  Its  ethereu 
solution,  when  submitted  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  it  ciystallized  in  colwleea 
aclcular  groups  or  in  rhombic  prisms.  A  mixture  of  concentrated  sulpliuric  and  nitric 
acids  produces  a  blood-red  color  with  narcotine  and  its  compounds,  Narcotine  possMwa 
very  slight  alkaline  properties;  its  salts  do  not  readily  CTystalUze,  and  are  even  more  bitter 
than  tliose  of  morphia,  although  the  substance  itself  is  almost  tasteless.  When  first  dis- 
covered (in  1808),  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  stimulant  principle  of  opium;  but  in  reality 
It  possesses  very  little  activity.  It  has  been  prescribed  in  gi-adually  increased  doses 
up  to  a  scruple,  without  the  feast  injury.  Its  sulphate  has  been  used  in  India  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  qninine;  and  nearly  900  cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  treated  by 
it  with  success,  have  been  published  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy, 
VABD  AKD  BTAKDOI'TAODSTB,  See  Bptkekahd. 

■ABltO  (anc.  Neretum),  a  t,  of  9outh  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  8  m.  n.n.e. 
from  Qollipoli.  Nardo  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and  snuff,  from  cotton  and 
tobacco  grown  in  the  neighborhood.  The  surrounding  country  abounds  in  olive  planta- 
tions.  Pop.  about  8,600. 

VABDOO,  Martilea  quadiifida,  a  plant  of  the  acotyledonous  natural  order  maratT^tefa 
(q.v.),  the  only  plant  of  that  order  which  is  used  in  any  way  by  man.  It  has  but  recently 
become  known  to  botanists.  It  is  found  in  Australia,  and  affords  important  suiipllen  of 
food  to  the  natives  of  some  regions;  it  has  also  been  of  great  use  to  some  recent  ez^oiltig* 
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parties.  It  crows  in  places  occsdonally  corcred  with  water;  T^faUpg  while  moistare 
abounds,  and  then  exhibiting  abundnnce  of  greeo  clover-like  fouaBe.  the  leaves  conftixt- 
Ing  of  three  leaSets  at  the  top  of  a  stalk  some  inches  in  length.  When  the  water  dries 
up  the  remalna  of  the  plants  are  often  covered  with  dried  mud.  It  is  then  that  the  spore- 
coses  are  gathered  for  food.  They_  are  oval,  flattened,  about  an  elghtli  of  an  inch  in 
Icugtli,  hard  and  homy,  and  requiring  conaiderahle  force  to  pound  tliem  when  dry.  hut 
becoming  soft  and  mucilaginous  when  moistened.  The  spore-cases,  pounded  witli  their 
contents,  are  made  Into  cakes  like  flour. 

HAB'OVS,  a  genus  of  grasses,  having  a  slmjsle  spike,  spikclets  all  on  one  side,  no 
glumes;  each  spikelet  consisting  of  one  floret,  whicli  has  two  paleee,  the  outer  ending  in 
a  tong  point,  y.  stricta  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  British  grasses,  growing  in  dry 
elevated  situations,  and  very  characteristic  -of  them.  It  grows  in  tufis,  and  is  often 
called  MAT-QjtABS.  It  is  perennial,  purplish,  short,  rigid,  and  very  worthless,  as  almost 
no  animal  but  the  goat  will  eat  it. 

NARES,  Edward,  d.d..  1763-1641;  b,  Englaodi  son  of  sir  George  Nares  and  cousin 
of  Robert  Nares;  was  educated  at  Christ  churcu.  Oztwd,  and  became  a  fellow  (rf  Herton 
college  in  1788.  Ten  years  later  he  became  rector  of  Blddenden,  in  Kent;  and  in  1814 
rcgius  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford,  H9  wrote,  among  numerous  worlcs:  Om 
the  PtarcUity  of  Worlds;  Discourtet  on  tfu  Three  Creedt;  Ezidcncea  of  Chrittianitp;  JEkrnenU 
of  General  Hittory;  BereUdtc  AnamoUe*;  JIfemoira  of  tfie  Ltfe  and  JdmiiUaratioA  «^WiUuim 
GecU,  Lord  Burghley;  and  a  novel  entitled  HiiwcM  J  to  J^w{^,  which  passed  tlirougli 
several  editions  in  1811. 

NARES,  Jaubb,  1715-88;  b.  Stanwell,  Middlesex,  England;  stndled  music  under 
Bemanl  Qates  and  the  famous  Br.  Fepusch  at  King's  ciiapt;!,  London.  In  bis  nineteenth 
year  he  became  organist  of  the  York  catliedrul.  He  published  Le»»on»for  tlie  Harptieliord 
In  1748;  was  matle  doctor  of  music  at  Cambridge  in  1755;  was  appointed  organist  to 
George  II.,  and  removed  to  London  In  1756;  was  made  master  of  choristers  in  1767,  and 
resigned  the  j)08ltion  in  1T80.  He  pabliahed  CaUJut,  Oantm$,  and  Qleea,  dedicated  to  tlio 
earl  of  Mommgton,  1778;  also  his  TwetUg^nihem  in,  Saore,  vlilch  still  continue  in  use. 
His  works  show  a  thoroo^  knowledge  of  the  sctenoe  of  music 

KARES,  R08&RT,  IT33-I8d9;  b.  En?laod;  son  of  James  Nares,  an  organist  and  musi- 
cal composer,  studied  at  Oxford;  in  1778  took  orders,  and  soon  became  rector  of  Sliam- 
ford,  Leicestersttire,  and  preacher  nt  Lincoln's  Inn.  As  critic,  essayist,  and  thcoladau 
he  held  n  high  rank  among  the  writcr%oF'  Iiis  time;  was  archdeacon  of  StaSonl  179:), 
rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Rea(lin.>r.  canon  of  Cicblold,  and  for  sometime  rector  of  AllhallowH 
church,  London.  Aeaociated  with  the  rev.  William  Beloc  he  founded  the  BritUh  Cfitie. 
which  he  assisted  in  conducting  for  four  years  as  a  bigb-church  literary  review,  conser- 
TStive  in  principle,  and  opposed  to  the  dof^maa  of  the  sympathizers  with  the  French 
Tevolutton.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  librarian  of  the  British  mnsenm.  He  was  a 
oontrilmtor  to  the  Clamieal  Journal,  and  published,  in  1784,  Etementt  of  OrtJinepy,  anil 
in  1803,  Chronological  View  of  the  Pi-opfuviea  releUing  to  the  ChritUan  Ohiireh.  One  of  his 
most  important  wortcs  is  .4  Olotmi-yof  Wordt,  Phrase*  oi..  in  t/uWorkt of  EnffUah  Anthem 
^tfie  Affe  ofQiuen  Elizabeth,  new  edition  1861.  In  1815  he  publislied  the  Veraeity  oftha 
Eeangelists  Jhtaoiutraied.   In  18S8  he  was  vice-president  of  the  royal  society. 

HA'SEW,  a  river  of  w.  Russia,  an  afllucut  of  the  Bug,  rises  in  the  government  of 
Grodno,  and  flows  w.s.w  to  the  main  stream,  which  it  joins  at  Sicrock,  after  a  course  of 
894  miles.  Tlic  waters  of  the  Narew  are  about  as  great  in  volume  as  those  of  the  Bug. 
It  is  navigable  to  Tykoczio,  150  m.  from  Its  mouth. 

NARNI,  a  t.  of  the  province  of  Perugia,  Italy,  ahont  46  m.  n.e.  of  Rome,  8  m.  from 
the  city  of  Ferni;  situated  on  a  precipitous  bill  00  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Nar.  Tlio 
Romans  colonized  the  place  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Narnia  alxiut  SOO  it.c.,  nn^  it  wa<>  a 
milltarv  post  on  the  Flumlnlan  way.  Ruins  of  a  massive  niiirblc  bridge  built  by  Augus- 
tus ana  of  a  very  ancient  aqueduct  arc  still  to  be  seen.  Narnl  bas  been  the  sent  of  a 
bishopric  since  860,  and  the  cathedral  dates  from  the  18th  c. ;  the  onl^'  other  buildings  of 
interest  are  the  castte  and  convents.  In  the  DUi  c.  the  town  was  seized  by  the  duke  of 
Spoleto,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  burned  and  laid  waste.  Pope  John  XVIII.  and 
tlie  emperor  Nerva,  03  a.d.,  were  natives  of  Kami. 

VA'SO,  a  t  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgeuti,  and  14  m.  e.  of  the  town  of  tliat 
name.  It  has  10,358  inlmbitants.  who  trade  in  oil,  wine,  and  sulphur.  Numerous  tombs, 
medals,  nnd  otlier  aDtiquities  have  been  found  here. 

NARRAGANSETT  BAY.  an  inlet  of  tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  a.  of  K«it  and  Washing- 
ton eountics,  R  I.,  extending  n.  88  m.  to  Bullock's  Point,  6  m.  from  Providence, 
and  w.  from  Seconnet  to  Point  Judith,  13  m..  and  with  a  width  never  less  than  2  miles. 
The  Pawtuchct,  Pawtuxct,  Providence,  and  Taunton  river*  empty  into  it,  and  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  islands,  of  which  Rlinde  Island.  Providence,  and  Canonicut  are  the 
knost  important.  Newport  is  at  its  s.  extremity;  Bristol  and  Warren  are  on  its  shores. 
It  is  navigable  by  lai^  vessels  to  Providence.   The  n.  part  Is  called  Providence  bny. 


NARRAGANSETT  PIER,  a  village  in  s.  Rhode  Island,  in  the  township  of  South 
ffingston,  Waddttgton  ca ;  pop.  "TO)  801.  It  is-  7  m.  a-  of  Kingston,  the  county-seat, 


oliout  26  m.  8.  of  Providence,  and  8  m.  s.w.  of  Newport ;  delightfully  situated  on  the  w. 
sb^ore,  near  Uie  moutli  of  Narragansett  bay,  and  has  an  excellent  beacb.  It  is  a  popular 
summer  resort.  Excellent  facilities  for  fishing  and  boating  are  amply  provided,  and  it 
is  celebrated  for  its  fine  drives  and  scenery.  It  bos  a  numt«r  of  eleraiit  private  summer 
residences,  and  6  or  more  hotels.  Tliree  miles  from  the  pier  are  Narragansett  lieiglOs, 
400  ft.  above  Hie  bay,  commandhig  s  magaiflcent  view,  and  on  the  rising  ground  amt 
the  most  foBbionabfe  hotel  is  BiTver  laKe,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  embowered  in 
trees.  A  line  of  horsfr^ars  connects  the  heights  with  the  beacli.  Steamboats  run. 
between  Providence  and  this  place,  and  a  newspaper  is  published  hore. 

KARRAOANSETTSk  atiibe  of  Indians  that  inhabited  Tlhodo  Island  and  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Narragansett  bay;  after  whom  the  latter  was  named.  They  were  originally 
a  part  of,  and  spoke  the  dialect  of  the  AlgonquiuH.  They  were  friendly  towanls  the 
colonists,  their  wars  being  waged  generallv  araiiust  other  Indian  Irllies.  Canonicua,  tlieir 
chief  sacbem,  warmly  befriended  Roger  Williams,  and  gave  him  a  large  tract  of  land. 
In  1686  king  Philip,  chief  of  the  Pequots,  sought  alliance  with  tlie  Nitrragansetti^ 
which  Roger  Williams  prevented  by  appearing,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  the  camp  of 
the  latter  while  the  Pequote  were  tliere.  Canonicus  died  in  1647.  In  1670  the  Pequota 
sent  their  women  and  children  to  the  Narraganeetts  for  protection,  while  they  aiti^ed 
tlie  people  of  Swanzey.  The  people  of  Boston  and  Plymouth  at  tbis.time  extorted  a 
treaty  of  peace  from  Canoncbet,  the  last  chief  of  the  powerful  Narragaiisetta.  King 
I^ilip,  having  spread  havoc  through  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  returned  to  Rbodo 
■Island,  when  the  Narragansetts  joined  bim,  violating  their  treaty.  The  colonists,  to 
punish  the  Indians  for  tbeir  treachery,  attacked  tbem  In  an  immense  swamp  in  the 
southern  part  of  Rhode  Island,  where  several  tribes,  including  the  Narragansetts,  liad 
built  their  wigwams  and  gathered  together  their  families  and  supplies  for  the  winter, 
their  fort  bemtt  on  an  liluul  lo  the  swamp.  The  whites  burned  fiOO  of  their  wigwama* 
and  tbeir  pnmatons,  men,  women,  and  children  peiisliing  in  the  flames.  Canonchct  waa 
made  prisoner  and  killed.  After  this  war  only  a  few  m  the  Narragansetts  were  left: 
these  intcnnarried  with  the  colonists,  and  became  civilized.  A  few  of  the  tribe  stfll 
remain  in  the  region  of  Charlestowu,  R  X 

HAXBES,  a  celebrated atatesman  and  gen.,  and  almost  the  last  stay  of  the  old  Brnnan 
empire  in  Italy,  was  b.  toward  the  last  quarter  of  the  0th  century.  The  place  of  hia 
birth  is  uncertain.  His  parentage  was  dbscure,  and  he  was  probably  sold  as  a  slave  in 
cliildbood,  having,  according  to  the  barbarous  usage  of  the  period,  been  previously  omas-. 
culated.  From  some  menial  office  in  the  imperki  househola  at  Constantinople,  he  rose  by 
successive  steps  to  the  post  of  cubiaiiariut,  or  private  cliamberlain  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
and  ultimately  to  that  of  keeper  of  the  privy  purse.  In  the  difficult  art  of  courtiershipk 
Narees  long  malnt^ned  a  pre-eminence.  More  remarkable,  however,  considering  his  con- 
dition, was  the  distinction  which  he  attained  in  military  afldn.  In  6SB  he  was  sent  to  Italy 
in  command  of  a  body  of  troops,  professedly  to  act  in  coiioertwithBelisarius(q.v.);  bufc 
in  reality,  it  is  conjectured,  with  a  secret  commission  to  observe  and  control  that  gcneisK 
After  some  successes,  Narses,  having  disputed  with  Belisarius,  assumed  an  independent 
authority;  but  bis  separate  comfhand  was  unfortunate,  and  be  was  recalled  to  Constan- 
tinople in  5Sd.  After  some  years,  however,  Belisarius  was  recalled,  and  Narscs  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Italy.  His  conduct  of  that  expedition  extorted  the 
admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  Not  baTidtt  the  command  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
transports,  be  marched  bis  army  along  the  wiiole  drcuit  of  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  while  the  enemy's  fleet  were  still  in  possession  of  the  sea,  was  enabled  to  encounter 
them  in  the  plain  of  Scntaglio,  near  Tagina,  where,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  the 
Qoths  were  totally  defeated,  and  tlieir  King,  Totila,  slain,  Nar»>s  took  possesKion  of 
Rome,  and  after  a  series  of  successes  both  in  southern  and  northern  Italy,  completely 
extinguished  the  Qothic  power  in  that  iwninBula.  Justinian  appointed  Narses  exarca 
of  Italy  in  6S3.  He  fixed  his  court  at  Ravenna,  and  continued,  till  the  death  of  Justin- 
ian, to  administer  the  afftdrs  of  Italy  with  a  vigor  and  ability  which  did  much  to  stay 
the  progress  of  that  decay  which  had  long  infected  all  its  social,  political,  and  milltary 
institutioos.  The  only  blot  on  the  character  of  liLs  administration  is  the  avarice  with 
which  he  is  charged  by  his  contemporaries.  His  exactions  pressed  heavily  on  the 
exiinustcd  resources  of  toe  population;  though  their  severity  mar  be  in  some  degree 
palliated  by  the  splendor  and  utility  of  the  public  works  on  which  he  partly  expended 
the  public  resources.  On  the  death  of  Justinian,  his  ascendency  came  to  an  end.  The 
Romans,  on  the  accession  of  Justin,  complained  to  him  of  the  exactions  of  Narses,  and 
that  emperor  deprived  him,  in  AB5.  of  his  office;  a  proceeding  to  which  a  special  indig- 
nity was  imparted  by  an  InsulUng  message  from  the  empress,  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  "leave  arms  to  men,  and  to  spin  wool  among  the  women  of  tlie  palace."  To  this 
bitter  tannt  (according  to  I^lna  Diaconus,  Be  Gett,  lang.  U.  6),  Narses  replied  that  he 
would  "spin  for  tier  a  thread  which  she  would  find  it  hard  to  unravel;"  and  be  Is 
accused  of  secretly  intriguing  with  Alho4n,  king  of  the  Lombards,  to  incite  a  'Uew 
invasioQ  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time  submissively  offering  bis  services  to  the  emperor  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  the  invadon.  This  aocmint.  however,  seems  uncermo,  and 
periiape  Improbable;  and  as  Narses  died  at  Rome  in  568,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Lom- 
bard uivaBioii,  no  light  is  thrown  upon  this  story     the  actual  events  of  the  war.  His 
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age  at  the  time  of  his  dMth  b'a  stfMect  of  much  cnHous  contnnny.  Accordiiu;  to 
tUc  popular  accooDt,  It  was  do  less  t£an  S5  yean;  but  this  la  doubted  by  most  ox  the 
lUstoTuna 

SAS'IEEX,  a  part  of  the  earlv  Christtao  churches  separate  from  the  rest  by  a  r^ng 
or  Bcreea,  and  to  which  the  catecnumens  and  peuitents  were  admitted. 

NARUSZE'WICZ,  Adam  Stasibulf.  1783-96;  b.  Lithuaoto.  After  completing  his 
studies  at  the  uuiverslty  of  Vllna,  in  1748,  he  entered  tlw  order  of  Jesnite,  traveled 
through  Germany,  France,  aud  Italy,  and  on  his  return  became  director  of  the  J^iit 
college  of  Warsaw,  and  a  friend  of  king  Btanislof-August,  Upon  the  suppression  ot 
his  order  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  bi^op  of  Smolen^  In  1788,  secretoiy  of 
tlie  council,  and  llnally  bishop  of  Lutsk.  After  the  death  of  the  king  lie  resided  in 
JanoTisc  (Gkillicia),  where  he  died.  His  chief  work  is  the  Sittorvqfihe  Polith  Nation, 
ill  lOvds.,  which  gained  for  him  the  title  of  the  Polish  Tacitus.  He  published  also  an 
exoeUeat  translatlun  of  Tacitus,  a  Bi^ory  of  ihe  Crim-Tartarsj  a  L\fe  ^KhodkiivUeh 
Httman  ^  LUIivankt;  and  4  vols.,  oS.  poems,  odes,  satires,  fables,  etc. 

VA&VA,  a  Russian  t.  in  the  gov.,  and  98  m.  w.8.w,  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  situated  on 
the  Narova,  10  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  It  was  founded  in  1288  by 
Waldemar  IL,  king  of  Denmark,  and  G«ne  Into  the  posFesBlon  of  Russia  in  1704.  I'he 
uaTieation  of  the  Narora  la  Impeded  a  waterFtill  near  Narva,  14  ft.  lit&h.  In  1878 
188  ships,  of  18.179 lasts  (1  last^l^  ton),  entered  the  port;  the  exports,  rhiefly  flax  and 
timber,  were  £150,898;  the  imports  £403,840.  At  the  waterfall  above  the  town  there 
are  sawmills,  and  au  exteosive  cotton-miil  which  employs  1700  workmen.  Though 
belonging  lo  the  governmeut  of  St.  Petersburg,  Norvn  Is  ruled  by  the  laws  of  the  Baltic 
l)rovince3.  Here,  in  November,  1700,  Charles  XII.,  with  8,000  men,  defeated  a  Russian 
army  of  60,000  men,  under  Peter  the  great  and  tiie  duke  of  Croy.   Pop.  '67,  6,175. 

NARVAEZ,  Pamfilo  de,  1480-1528;  b.  Spain;  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  not  long 
After  the  discoveries  of  Columbus.  In  1501  he  whs  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  conquest 
of  whicli,  as  also  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  he  participated:  nnd  in  the  re<Iuclion  of  the  latter 
be  was  second  to  Yelasquez,  the  governor;  in  command  of  tlie  Spanish  -forces.  In  1S90 
Velasquez  sent  him  on  an  cxpeditioa  to  Hezico  to  biing  Cortes  to  submission,  and  with 
orders  to  arrest  him  and  take  his  place  in  the  government  of  the  country.  «But  Cortes 
felt  upon  him  at  Zcmpoalla,  and  took  him  prisoner;  and  Narvaez  lost  an  eye  in  the  battle. 
He  was  imprisoned  by  Cortes  for  five  years;  but.bi3  adherents  joined  the  arrqp  of  Cortes 
and  look  part  with  it  in  the  battles  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  0.n  liia 
liberation  Narvaez  relumed  to  Spain,  ana  attempted  in  vain  to  induce  tlie  government 
to  punish  Cortes.  Ho  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  an  extendve  grant  of  land  in 
America,  and  arrived  at  Tampa  bay  in  \^  with  a  force  of  400  men  whom  he  intended 
to  settle  somcwliere  in  Florida.  He  went  on  to  Appalachee,  but  was  met  everywhere  by 
tlic  bitter  hostility  of  the  natives;  and  the  country,  contrary  to  his  expectations  was 
ri{MrBely  settled  and  poor.  He  readied  the  sea-coast,  nnd  attempted  to  eo  lo  Mexico  in 
boats;  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  his  boat  was  sunk,  and  he  was  drowned.  Only 
n  few  of  bis  companions,  after  sufFenii&r  ereat  hardships  for  nearly  years,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Sonora,  whence  they  went  to  A^xico. 

VABTAZZ,  Don  Ramon  Mabia.  Duke  of  Valencia,  n  Spanish  general  and  statesman. 
Was  b.  at  Loin,  in  Andalusia,  Aug.  4,  1805,  nnd  when  very  young  scr^-ed  in  the  war  of 
liberation  against  the  French.  He  was  an  officer  in  1820,  when  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  re-established  in  Spain;  and  in  1822.  when  a  rcactionaTy  party  of  the  royal 
guard  took  up  arms  to  destroy  tlie  work  of  the  revolution,  Narvaez  ranged  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  liberals,  and  contributed  by  his  coumgc  to  tlie  repression  of  the  mutiny. 
Shortly  after,  under  the  command  of  Minn,  he  made  the  campaign  of  CatalQna  against 
the  cuerrillns,  who  were  assisted  by  the  monkfl.  The  invaf-ion  of  Spain  by  a  French  army 
iu  1823  fqi-ced  nim  lo  retire  from  active  life.  He  withdrew  to  Loja,  and  lived  there  in 
ob-scurity  imtil  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1682.  In  1884,  as  capL  of  diasscurs,  be 
maintained  a  hot  struggle  against  the  Carlifits  nf  the  Basque  provinces,  and  signalized 
himself  la  various  engagements.  In  1886  be  commanded  a  division  under  the  ordem  of 
iEspartero,  and  in  November  of  that  year  completely  routed  Ihe  Carlist  leader  GomeiE, 
near  .'iLrco*!.  This  was  a  decisive  moment  in  his  career.  He  now  became  immensely 
jiopular,  aspired  to  the  highest'  offices  of  the  state,  and  was  regarded  as  the  rival  of  Espar- 
loi'o.  In  1839,  by  acts  of  terrible  severity,  be  cleared  the  district  of  Ln  Mancha  of 
iH'ignnds.  and  was  appointed  in  1840  cnptgcn.  uf  Old  Cnstile,  and  gencral-in-cblef  of  tbe 
nnuy  of  reserve.  When  I^pnrtero  gnve  gen.  Alaix  a  place  in  tire  ministry,  Narvez 
reftlgncd  liis  command.  He  took  part  in  the  insurrection  afininst  EspnMcro  that  broke 
out  at  Seville  in  1840.  but  that  liaving  ftiiled,  lie  was  compelled  to  flee  to  France,  where 
he  was  riiortly  after  jcdncd  by  queen  Christina  (see  Mabia  CnKirriNA).  and  commenced 
those  plots  apninst  the  povtsmment  of  Esparteio  which,  in  1849,  effected  its  overthrow. 
In  1844  be  was  appointed  president  of  council  nnd  created  duku  of  Valencia.  His  min- 
ifitfy  wna  thorouirhly  reactioaary.  He  refilled  -Maria  Christina,. nnd  revised  tb.^  liberal 
constitiitinn  of  1887.  The  progrcasista  pinrty  was  disBatisfieil,  and  petly  insurrections 
broke  out.  which  tbe  ritrorous  soldier-statesman  repressed  with  an  iron,  iiand.  But  his 
dictatorial  manners  finally  allen^ed  even  Us  personal  friends,  and  bis  minlstiy  was  ovcr- 
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thrown  (Feb.  10, 181^.  After  a  brief  exile  as  special  ambassador  at  the  Fnnch  court 
lie  returned  to  power  in  1817,  but  soon  afterwards  quanelod  with  queen  Christina,  and 
found  it  necessary  agnin  to  retire  from  ofBce  !n  1851.  In  18W,  on  the  overtlirow  tut 
O'Donnell's  ministrj,  he  again  became  president  of  council,  and  Immediately  commenced 
to  strengthen  the  roval  nuthnnly  and  lo  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Tlic  intriguefi 
of  the  court  compelled  his  resignation  in  1857.  He  returned  to  power  in  1864,  and  (1865) 
wtiB  succeeded  by  O'Donnell.  with  whom  he  suppressed,  iu  1866,  a  military  rcTolt  in 
Madrid.  He  replaced  O'Donnell  in  the  same  year,  and,  despite  the  efforts  of  O'Donnell 
and  Prim,  retained  power  till  his  death  in  1868. 

NARWHAL,  Monodon,  or  narwkalm,  a  genus  of  eetneea,  of  the  family  ddphinultr. 
rcsembliiig**c/«ja  (n.v.)  in  form  and  in  the  want  of  a  dorsal  tin,  but  remarkably  diarao- 
terized  by  having  uo  teeth  at  all,  except  two  in  the  upper  jaw,  supposed  to  Ik*  canin&,  ' 
which  sometimes  remain  quite  rudimentary,  erea  in  the  mature  animal,  as  tbey  are  in 
the  young,  and  are  sometimes  developed  into  great  spirally  twisted  slmight  tusks,  passing 
Uirough  the  upper  lip,  and  projecting  like  horns  in  front.  Only  one  species  is  ssoer- 
tained,  if",  monoceroa  or  N.  vulgaris;  the  other  species  which  have  been  described  by 
imturajists  having  been  founded  on  exaggerations  and  un trust wortliy  obser\-atioQ^  It 
inhabits  the  Arctic  seas,  and  is  very  rarely  found  so  far  south  as  the  Shetland  isles^ 
although  an  accidental  wanderer  lias  reached  the  coast  of  Eaglond.  Ilarwhals  are  of  icii 
seen  in  great  numbers  among  the  ice-fields,  and  in  the  creeks  and  Inys  at  the  most  north- 
ern coasts.  They  commonly  associate  In  small  herds.  The  tusks  tite  much  more  fn»- 
queutly  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  but  in  the  female  also  they  sometbneK 
attain  a  large  size.  It  is  but  rarely  tliat  both  tusks  are  largely  developed,  nltiiough  tbey 
sometimes  are  so,  and  then  diverge  a  little;  one  of  them  generally  continues  rudimentary, 
or  attains  a  length  only  of  a  few  inches,  whilst  the  other  becomes  a  great  horn,  project- 
ing straight  in  front,  from  which  the  animal  has  received  the  nameofSEA  Uhicobk.  A 
mature  narwhal  is  generuUy  alK)ut  15  or  16  ft.  iu  length,  without  reckoning  the  task, 
which  is  from  6  to  10  ft.' long.  The  body  Isiess  thick  than  that  of  the  behiga;  the  head 
is  small,  tfae  forehead  rises  abruptly,  the  muzzle  is  very  olituse,  the  upper  jaw  projects  a 
little;  tlie  first  half  of  the  lK>dy  is  nearly  cylindrical,  the  remainder  to  the  Uiil  fin  is  coni- 
cal.' The  tusk  is  hollow  ucarfy  to  the  point.  Its  use  is  rather  conjecturud  than  known. 
It  is  probably  a  weapon  of  defense,  but  Scoresby  has  suggested  thiit  it  may  be  also  us«i 
for  breaking  thin  icj  in  order  to  obtain  opportunity  for  respiration;  and  for  killing  fish, 
as  he  found  remains  of  skates  and  otlier  flat-fish  In  the  stomach  of  a  narwhiU,  wliich  it  U 
not  easy  to  imasi^e  how  a  tootldess  animal,  with  rather  small  mouth  and  lips,  could  cap- 
ture and  swallow,  unless  the  formidable  tusk  were  first  employed.  Cephalopodona  mol- 
lusks,  however,  are  believed  to  constitute  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  narwhals.  The 
narwhal  is  a  very  active  animal,  swimming  with  great  rapidity,  lively,  and  playful.  A 
group  of  narwIiiUs  playing  together,  projecting  their  great  horns  from  the  sea,  and  erod- 
ing tliem  in  thpir  sport,  is  a  very  interesting  sight.  The  narwhal  Is  pursued  by  tliv 
Qreenlaiiders  and  other  inliabitants  of  the  north,  tor  tlie  sake  of  its  blubber,  with  which 
its  wliole  IxkIv  is  invested  to  tlic  tliickncss  of  about  8  in.,  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  ton 
in  weight,  and  yielding  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  oil.  The  tusks  are  also  valuable, 
being  of  an  extremely  compact  white  substance — denser,  harder,  and  wldtcr  thim  IVory 
— ^which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory.  The  kings  of  Denmark  have  long  possessed  a 
magnificent  throne  of  this  material,  which  is  preserved  iu  the  castle  of  Rosenberg.  HiC 
flesh  of  the  narwhal  is  used  by  the  Greenlanders  as  food.  Great  medicinal  virtues  were 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  tusks,  but  were  merely  imaginary. 

SABA'LIS,  or '  FROndbcis  Mokkey.  Ntualit  larvatui;  a  monkey  allied  to  the  dove*  or 
$emnopiiheci,  but  distinguished  from  all  other  monkeys  by  an  extreme  elongation  of  nose, 
that  organ  belug  nearly  4  in.  in  length  in  the  mature  animal.  In  the  young  the  nose  is 
comparatively  undeveloped.  Tlie  nostrils  are  placed  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  nose, 
and  are  separated  merely  by  a  tliin  cartilage.  Of  what  use  the  magnitude  of  its  nose  ia 
to  the  animal  is  unknown.  The  nasalis  Inaabits  Borneo  and  neighlwring  islands  It  is 
gregarious.  It  is  an  animal  of  about  3  ft.  in  height  if  placed  erect  a  position  it  doe« 
not  often  assume.  It  can  leap  IS  ft.  or  more.  Its  fur  is  thick,  not  long,  nor  woolly- 
chestnut  red,  and  in  some  parts  golden  yellow. 

NA&CAPE£S',  or  Kabcapis,  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  Labrador,  of  the  AlgonUn 
family,  of  whom  very  little  is  known,  as  missionary  effort  has  bad  small  influence  among 
them,  and  there  has  been  little  other  opportunity  offered  for  investigating  their  history  or' 
Uielr  manners  and  customs.  No  linguistic  works  conceiniug  them  have  been  pubHsbed, 
though  grammars  of  their  language  are  said  to  be  in  existence  in  manuscript.  Tbe  num- 
ber of  the  Nascapees  was  estimated  in  1870  to  be  about  2,860. 

VA8  OEHT  STATE,  in  chemistry.  When  an  element  or  compound  is  libented  from 
aomo  chemical  combination  in  which  it  had  previouslv  existed,  Uko  element  orcMnpotuid 
so  liberated  Is  at  the  moment  when  it  escapes  sud  to  be  in  a  nascent  state;  and  it  » tken 
often  capable  of  exerting  far  more  powerful  combining  action  with  other  bodies  than  it 
can  exhibit  when  brought  in  contact  with  then  t^/lEer  it  baa  be^  liberated.  Arser^  and 
hydrogen  will  not  directly  combine  if  brouriit  in  contact  with  one  another  under  on£^ 
nary  circumstances,  but  the  application  of  Marsh's  test  (see  Arsbnic)  depends^upon  the 
direct  union  of  Uie  nascent  hydrogen  (liberated  by  the  decompoaitiw  of  the  water)  wiUi- 
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tlw  arsenic,  riving  rise  to  araeninretcd  hydrogen  gas.  Again,  if  hydrated  protoxide  of 
nickel  (NiO.HO)  be  suspended  in  a  solution  of  caustic  poiasli  (KO.HO),  it  will  undcTgii 
no  change  if  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  be  pussed  throiirii  the  solution ;  but  if  a  current  of 
chlorine  be  substituted  for  the  oxygen,  tlie  whole  of  the  metallic  protoxide  will  be  cou- 
Terted  into  the  brown  sesquioxide  (NitOi),  tbo  resulting  decomp<^tion  lieing  shown  iu 
the  equation: 

Protoxide  of      Botntion  of  Hrdnted  Secqnl-  Ohioride  ot 

NIclusL  Puuwb.  uxldti  of  NlclceL  FoUHlam. 


3{NiO,nO)  +  KO.HO  +  CI  =  NiaO,,8HO  +  KCl. 

This  change  arises  from  the  action  of  the  chlorine  upon  the  potash,  duringwhlch  chloride 
of  potassium  (KCl)  is  formed,  while  the  nascent  oxygeu  which  is  liberated  from  tiio 
pnta^  combines  With  the  oxide  of  nickel.  Again,  cyauogen  (C>N)  and  chlorine  do  not 
enter  directly  into  conibinatiop,  but  if  cyanogen  at  the  instant  that  it  is  liberated  from 
one  of  its  compounds  (as,  for  example,  cyanide  of  mercury)  comes  in  contact  with 
fihlorine,  the  two  combine ;  and  many  other  examples  of  similar  action  might  be  adduced. 

VAl^T,  a  parish  and  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  12  m.  n.  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  Pop.  '71,  698.  Tlie  battle  of  Naseby,  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  parliamentary  army  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  took  place  here,  June  14,  1645. 
It  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  royalists,  the  king  being  compelled  to  flee,  after 
losing  his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  nearly  5,000  of  his  army  as  prisoners. 

NASH,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Swift  creek,  on  the  B.»r: 
1^  Contentny  creek,  and  drained  tT^Tarrivs;  fiOOsq.m.;  ptni.  '80,  17,781—17,718  of 
American  birth,  8,818  colored..  The  surface  Is  irregular  tad  heaTily  wooded.  The 

Srindpal  pToductiona  are  Indian  com,  cottoo,  sweet-potatoes,  wheat,  and  oata.  Co.  seat, 
rasbvUle. 

NASH,  Abner,  178tf-S6;  b.  Va.,  brother  of  gen.  Frands;  when  very  young  remoml 
from  Prince  EJdwnrd  c6.  to  Newbem,  N.  C,  where  he  studied  law,  entered  at  the  bur, 
and  continued  a  successful  practice  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provinciiil 
congress  in  August,  1774,  and  of  the  councfl  In  1775.  In  1776  he  was  a  member  of  thu 
commission  which  framed  the  state  constitution  of  Virriuia,  and  was  elected  to  the 
bouse  of  commons  session  of  1777-78.  In  1779  he  was  elected  president  of  the  senate, 
and  governor  of  the  state  in  1780,  resigning  in  the  following  spring.  He  married  for  his 
fl^  wife  the  widow  of  governor  Arthur  Dobbs.  In  17^  he  was  agidn  elected  to  the 
Msembly  and  was  sent  by  that  body  as  delegate  to  congress  1789-84  and  1785>^ 
.  ■  NASH,  Francis,  b.  Va. ;  settled  iu  Orange  co.,  N.  C. ;  was  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  of  the  county  before  the  revolution;  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  convention  of 
1775,  by  which  ha  was  appointed  lieutcol. ;  in  1777  was  made  brig.gen.  by  the  conti- 
nental congress;  commanded  a  brignde  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  At  the  latter 
place  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  at  Kalpsville,  Penn. ,  Oct.  17,  1777.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Germantown  and  Norristown. 

If  ASH,  John,  an  architect,  was  b.  in  London  In  1 753.  He  underwent  the  usual  conmc 
of  training  for  his  profession,  but  soon  entered  into  some  buildinff  speculations  which 
enabled  him  to  buy  a  small  property  in  Caermarthen.  Here  in  frem  spectilations  he  loot 
much  money;  therefore,  in  17d3,  returned  to  London  and  architecture,  in  which  he  speedily 
rose  to  eminence.  On  the  strength  of  having  obtained  a  patent  in  1797  for  improvements 
In  the  construction  of  the  arches  and  piers  of  bridges,  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  claiming  a 
greatpart  of  tlie  credit  of  introducing  the  use  of  cast>iron  girders.  A  large  part  of  bis  time 
WMoccupied  in  designing  and  constructing  mansion-houses  forthenobilitv  and  gentry  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  he  is  cliicSy  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  great  street 
Itnprovements  in  London.  From  Feb.,  1815,  when  he  was  appointed  "architect,  valuer, 
and'  agent  to  the  board  of  woods  and  forests,"  down  till  near  the  end  of  his  profesMonal 
career,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the  planning  of  routes,  grouping  of  buildings,  and  flx- 
ingof  dtes.  Regent  street,  Haymnrket  theater,  Langham  place <£urch. and  die  terracea 
in  Regent's  park  are  specimens  of  his  designs.  The  pavilion  at  BrigjitoD  was  another 
of  his  works.  He  retired  from  his  profession  in  1884,  and  died  May  18,  1835.  Nash. 
BOtwitbstanding  his  many  defects,  possessed  grea*  power  of  effective  grouping,  as  is  well 
diown  in  bis  works.  In  the  architecture  of  man^on-houees  the  designing  of  "  interiors'' 
was  hiB  forte. 

-NASH,  JosEFTT,  b.  in  England  1813;  began  his  career  as  an  artist  in  1885  by  exhibit- 
ing' drawings  of  French  cathedrals  and  other  ancient  buildings.  He  sooQ  acquired  higli 
xank  as  a  painter  in  water-cuiors  and  has  made  a  specialty  of  illustrating  old  Engtisli 
anihitecture  and  domestic  interiors.  He  has  published  two  series  of  these  illustrations, 
Anii^ureof(h»Mid(UeAff09(18S8),  and  MantioM  of  England  in  Hu  (Xden  Tttits  (1889- 
4Si).  He  has  also  produced  historical  paintines  in  water  colors,  such  as  "Charles  V. 
vteitingFranois  I.  during  his  Confinement;"  "  Queen  Catherine,  Campeius,  and  Ladies:" 
and  "The  Queen's  Visit  to  Lincoln  Hall"  (1846).  In  1878  an  annual  pension  was 
bestowed  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  art. 

VISH,  BicnARD,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Beau  JVocA,  a  fashionable  character  of 
tUb  last  centuiy,  who  sttoined  to  a  voy  remariiahle  notoriety,  was  the  son  of  a  Wdah 
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gentleman,  and  was  born  at  Sf^ansea,  in  Olamor^anshire,  Oct.  18,  1874  After  stndyhij^ 
at  Oxford,  he  held  for  some  time  a  commiasioo  in  the  army,  and  subsequently,  took  rooms 
In  tlie  Temple,  bat  the  dis^patfons  of  sodety  had  more  attraction  for  him  uian  the  pur- 
uulta  of  law.  He  became  a  diner-out,  a  frequenter  of  good  society,  and  coDlrlved-  to 
sapport  himself  by  gambling.  But  the  grand  tuming-poTnt  in  his  fortunes  was  his  virit 
iu  1704  to  Bath — then  a  favorite  haunt  of  el^nt  iovalids,  and  the  scene  of  the  gayefit 
iutriguea.  Nash  undertook  the  management  of  the  public  balls,  which  lie  conducted 
with  a  splendor  and  decency  never  before  witnessed.  Iu  this  way  he  came  to  acquire  nn 
imperial  influence  in  tlie  fashionable  society  of  the  place.  It  appears  that  he  was  also 
distinguished  by  a  species  of  seutimeutal  beuevoleuce.  He  playeonard  and  sucoessfuliy : 
yet  if  he  beard  an  Indiridual  siehing  behind  his  chair,  "Good  HenTenst  how  bapiw' 
would  that  money  make  me,"  Nash  would  thrust  Ills  own  winnings  into  bis  liands,  with 
theatrical  genero^ty,  and  exclaim:  "Qo.  and  be  happy."  His  own  equipage  at  this 
period  of  his  career  was  sumptuous.  He  used,  we  are  told,  to  travel  to  Tunbridgc  in 
a  post-chariot  and  six  grays,  with  outriders,  footmen,  French-lioras,  and  every  utlier 
appendage  of  expensive  parade.  He  is  praised  for  the  great  care  which  he  took  of  the 
iqorals  oi  the  young  ladies  wlio  attended  the  Bath  balls,  always  putting  them  on  their 
guard  a|jdnst  needy  adventurers — like  himself.  In  his  old  age.  Beau  Nash  sank  into 
poverty,  and  often  felt  tlie  want  of  that  charity  which  he  hima^  had  never  refused.  He 
died  at  Bath,  Feb.  8,  1761,  at  the  age  of  67. 

NASH,  Teohab,  1564-1601 ;  b.  England;  took  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Cambridge,  from 
which  he  was  expelled  for  lampooning  tlie  college  authorities.  After  a  long  tour  on  tlie 
continent  he  settled  in  Loudon,  and  liecame  a  nterary  free  lance.  He  began  Ids  career 
by  some  clever  satires  on  the  Puritans,  whom  be  ridiculed  in  h\aPap  leith  aJIaiehtt,  vi» 
Almond  for  a  Parrot,  and  A  C&untemtffe  to  Martin  Junior.  His  powers  of  satire  soon 
made  him  a  favorite  with  the  wits  of  the  day.  In  1590  he  was  associated  with  Marlow, 
in  the  composition  of  I'he  TiKtgedy  of  Queen  Dido,  and  two  years  later  his  cometly,  called 
Summer'$  Latt  WtU  and  Teeiarnent,  was  produced  in  the  presence  of  queen  EfizalKtb. 
But  witty  as  he  was  as  a  pamphleteer,  he  bad  little  talent  as  a  dramatist;  hie  play  fell  flat, 
and,  as  writing  for  the  stage  was  then  the  only  remunerative  field  for  an  author,  be  wus 
noon  miserably  poor.  In  his  Pierce  Btniteaae,  hia  Sujndieation  to  the  IHvdl,  he  -dcscrilxs 
himself  aa  "  sitting  up  late  and  rising  carl^,  contending  with  the  cold,  and  conversing 
with  scarcitie;"  and  the  same  lone  prevails  in  his  Ckritie't  Tears  over  Jertiealem.  He  soon 

g tucked  up  his  old  spirits,  however,  and  began  to  assail  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  friend  of 
Ijenser  and  sir  Philip  Sidney,  but  an  object  of  constant  ridicule  by  the  town  wits.  Har- 
vey defended  himself,  but  in  vain,  against  the  shower  of  pamphlets  which  Nasli  rained 
upon  him.  In  16d7  Nash  produced  a  satirical  play  called  Tfie  Isle  of  Dogs.  His  satire 
seems  to  have  lieen  too  pungent,  for  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet.  No 
later  work  of  his  is  Imown.  * 

NASH,  W1LI.IAH,  D.D.,  b.  in  Stuttgart,  Qennany,  1807;  educated  at  the  univendty 
of  Tubingen.  Removing  to  tlie  United  States,  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Metliodi^ 
ibiscopai  church  at  the  west,  and  founded  American  German  Methodism.  He  puUialietl 
n  German  commentarr  on  the  Bible,  and  f«r  several  years  luu  edited  tlio  German  publi- 
cations  of  the  Hctliodlst  Episcopal  charch. 

HABRVA  a  manufacturing  city  of  New  Hampsliire,  XT.  S.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Her- 
•  rimack  andNasbua  rivers.  The  falls  of  the  latter  afford  water-power  to  six  large  manii- 
fncturing  companies,  which  luve  cxten»ve  cotton-mills,  machlne-shopB,  etc.  It  lias  10 
churches.  8  banks,  8  newspapers.   Pop.  '70,  10,548. 

NASHUA  (an<0),  is  In  Hillsborough  co..  N.  H.,  85  m.  s.  of  Concord  and  14  m.  n.w. 
of  Lowell,  on  the  Boston,  Lowell  and  Nashua  and  the  Concord  railroads,  and  is  a 
terminus  of  the  Nashua  and  Rochester  and  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  railroads.  R 
was  incorporated  as  a  citv  in  1858,  and  is  now  second  in  tlie  state  in  manufactures, 
tliird  in  population,  and  fourth  in  wealth.  Its  mills  and  factories  produce  annually 
goods  valued  between  (7,000,000  and  $8,000,000.  Besides  its  mllis  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  cluth,  the  city  contains  also  tlie  Nashua  iron  works. 

VAIEVZLIX,  a  ci^,  port  of  entty,  and  capital  of  Tennessee,  U.  S.,  on  the  Cumber^ 
land  river,  200  m,  above  the  Ohio,  and  a  little  n.  of  the  center  of  the  stale.  The  river  is 
navigable  by  steambcAts  of  1500  tons  00  m.  above  Nashville.  Five  railways  connect  it 
with  a  vast  and  fertile  country.  It  is  a  handsome,  well-bnilt  city,  with  a  stnte-houso. 
which  cost  a  million  of  dollars;  court-house,  8  universities,  hospital,  custom  house, 
theater,  penitentiary,  free  academy,  Protestant  and  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  34  churches, 
with  numerous  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications.*  It  lias  a  large  commerce, 
flour,  saw,  and  planing  mills,  a  large  cotton  factory  (with  400  looms  and  18.840  q>lndlc8 
in  1875),  muiuftictorics  of  engines  and  machinery,  etc.  The  value  of  the  wholesale  trade 
in  1878  was  $51,261,070.  Near  the  city  are  the  state  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  "  Henoit- 
agc."  once  the  residence  of  president  Jackson.  Nashville  was  occupied  by  the  Federal 
tmops  in  1863,  and  here  the  federal  gen.  Thomas  gained  a  vlctoir  over  gen.  Hood.  Pop. 
*70.  35,865. 

NASHVILLE  {aniA,  co.  seat  of  Davidson  co..  In  lat.  86'  10'  n.,  long.  86*  4r  w.,  on  the 
LouisTllle  and  Nauivllle.  the  NaahTllle  and  Decatur,  the  Naah^Ue  and  Tusealooia,  ttae 
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Kultrill^  Cbattaooon,  and  St.  Lonla,  the  9t.  Loals  and  Bootheastern,  and  the  Louisville 
nnd  Great  Southern  rulroads:  pop.*80, 48.461.  Itiflbuiltonnadually  rising  ground,  with 
regular  streets,  at  right  anglee  to  each  other.  The  flnest  public  building  Is  the  capitol,  on 
an  abrupt  emineuce  176  ft.  high ;  it  is  240  by  185  ft,  built  of  limestone  and  iron,  at  a  cost 
of  neu'ly  $1,500,000.  It  is  three  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  tower  206  ft.  high  from 
the  ground.  The  corner-stone  waa  laid  In  1845.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
the  state  penitentiary,  810  ft.  by  60;  the  courthouse,  market.house,  county  jail,  and  a 
lunatic  asylum,  vith  accommodations  for  400  patients.  There  are  also  many  handsome 
pnvate  residences.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  by  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  water- works.  A  suspension  bridge  and  railroad  drawbridge  span  the  river,  con- 
n^dting  the  city  with  Edgefield  opposite.  The  educational  faciTities  of  Nashville  are 
(lasurpBSsed  in  the  soulh-westcm  states.  Besides  Its  public  schools,  it  contains  Nashville 
university,  founded  in  1785  under  the  name  of  Davidson  academy,  and  which  received  its 
present  name  In  1926;  the  Fisk  university,  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers,  founded 
in  1867,  under  Congregational  control;  the  YaDderbllt  university,  founded  in  1875, 
named  after  the  late  Cornelius  Vanderbiit,  of  New  York,  and  controlled  by  the  Methodist 
fiplseopal  church  taouUi);  the  central  Tennosee  college,  for  colored  people,  also  under 
Ifethodist  control,  fonnded  in  1866;  the  Nashville  raeaioal  college,  the  Tennessee  college 
of  pliarmacy,  St.  Cecilia's  academy  and  St.  Bernard's  academy,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
others.  There  is  a  fine  government  buildiog,  used  as  a  cuatc^-house  and  poet-offlce. 
The  city  has  many  ciiurcbes,  a  state  and  public  library,  an  <^>era  house,  2  theaters,  an 
elegant  masonic  temple,  national  and  savings  banks,  tine  Imtcis,  and  23  periodicaLs, 
fncruding  8  dailies.  'The  river  is  navigable  during  btgh  water  from  its  mouth  to  Nash- 
vltle.  On  account  of  ita  ^tuatlon  and  unple  railroad  connecticnu  Nashville  Is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  great  wholesale  trade  with  the  surrounding  region.  Qroceriea,  cotton,  dry  goods, 
liquors,  cour  and  wheat,  boots  and  shoes,  are  the  largest  componenlfl  of  this  trade.  There 
is  a  large  eotton-factorv;  and  there  are  saw,  flour,  and  planing  mills,  iron-foundries, 
machine-shops,  paper-nulla,  distilleries,  tanneries,  etc.  The  city  is  divided  into  10  wards, 
governed  by  a  major,  a  common  council  of  20,  and  a  board  of  aldermea  of  10  members. 
Nashville  was  settled  in  1779,  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1784  as  a  city  in  1806,  and  made 
the -state  capital  in  1848. 

NASHVILLB,  Battlb  of.  After  the  battle  of  Franklhi,  Nov.  80, 1864,  between 
Hood  and  Schofield,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Nashville,  which  he  reached  the  next  day, 
tukiiu:  up  -his  poaUif)P  on  tjie  heights  about  the  city.  Before  Hood  had  established  his 
lined  K.  of  Nashville  on  the  4tti,  Thomas  had  been  re-enforved  by  Morgan's  division  fR)Bi 
Chattauooga,  by  Steedman's  command  of  5,000  men,  by  A.  J.  Smith's  from  Missouri, 
aud  l>y  additional  recruits,  so  as  to  be  about  equal  to  Hood's  except  in  cavalry.  "The 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry  force  of  Thomas  had  gone  with  Sherman.  A  storm  on  the 
night  of  I>e<r.  8,  prevented  operations  for  nearly  a  week.  On  the  night  of  the  I4th  a  plan 
uf  operations  was  agreed  upon  and  was  succeasfullv  carried  out  the  next  day,  in  spite  of 
»  dense  fog  in  the  morning.  Hpod  was  driven  bock  of  his  lipe  of  works,  to  a  p(»itioa 
at  the  foot  of  Harpeth  hiQs.  His  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  heavy;  and  some 
ISOO  prlBoners  and  16  piecea  of  arUlleiy  were  taken  from  him.  The  federal  loss  was 
much  less.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  by  evening  the  con- 
federate army  was  in  retreat,  having  lost  in  the  3  days'  fighting,  4,463  prisoners  and  68 
pieces  of  artillery.  Tlie  federal  army  followed  up  the  pursuit  till  the  STtb,  when  the 
remainder  of  Hood's  army  crossed  the  Tennessee.  The  main  federal  army  then  gave  up 
t)Ki  pursuit,  which  was,  however,  continued  by  a  cavalry  force  under  Palmer,  which 
cainpt  up  with  the  retreating  army  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property.  'The  losn 
of  Thomna  was  esUmMod  at  about  10,000,  during  the  entire  campugn,  from  Sept.  7, 
1864,  to  Jan.  SO,  1865.  In  the  aame  time  18,]8&  priaonera  and  72  pieces  of  artillery  were 
captured  from  the  ccuafedetatea,  Hood  was  relieved  from  command  Jan.  28,  1865. 

NA'SMYTH,  Jahbs;  b.  Edinburgh  1808;  son  of  Alexander,  the  landscape  painter. 
By  tlie  sale  of  models  of  steam  engines  and  other  machinery  he  was  able  to  pay  his  fees 
lit  Kdinburgh  university,  where  he  studied  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chem- 
istry. In  1829  be  became  assistant  to.  the  celebrated  London  enc^inccr,  Henry  Maudslay, 
and  in  1834,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  tools  at  Manchester,  on  his  own 
account.  The  capacity  of  his  Manchester  works  soon  grew  too  small  for  the  demands  oi 
liis  business,  and  he  built  a  series  of  great  workshops,  called  tlie  Bridgewater  foundry, 
near  Manchester.  Among  the  mechanical  tools  which  he  has  invented  are  the  steam- 
bnnmer,  steam  pile-driver,  the  auction-fan  for  ventilating  mines,  the  safety  foundry 
ladle,  for  pouring  castings  with  safety  to  the  workman,  a  spherical  seated  safety-valve, 
and  a  reversible  rolling  mill  which  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  fly-wheel.  Ho 
retired  from  business  in  1867,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  researches  into  tbe  structure 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  telescopes  of  his  own  manufacture.  He  lias  publi^ed 
JtemarkM  on  Iboi*  and  Maehinerp,  18S8;  and  in  associatiou  with  James  Carpenter,  ihe 
Moon  (hnrider0d  at  a  Flanet,  a  Wffrid,  and  a  Satellite. 

NA'SO,  at.  in  the  province  Of  Messina,  Sicily,  43  m.  w.b.w.  from  Messina;  pop.  2,806. 
It  Is  a  walled  t.,  with  a  number  of  fine  buildings.  There  are  mineral  springs  In  the  vicinity. 

NASON,  Elias;  b.  Mass.  1811;  graduated  at  Brown  universitv  in  1835;  devoted 
himself  to  music,  botany  and  the  lauoguagea;  was  a  teacher  and  editor  In  Georgia,  and 


in  1840-49  an  instructor  in  Xewburyport,  Hasa. ;  has  been  pastor  of  Con^gational 
churches  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  He  published  Ltves  of  sir  C.  H.  Frank- 
land,  Susanna  Rovson,  Nathaniel  Howe,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Heory  WIIsod;  and  a 
Qtaetteer  of  Jifaisaehusett*. 

NASR-ED-DIN,  b.  Pvreia,  1831.  On  the  deatb  of  his  father.  Huhammed  Mirzo, 
Sept.  10,  1848,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Peisia.  His  reign  has  been  principally  dis- 
tinguished by  his  successful  contests  with  the  neighboring  tribes,  his  Buppressiou  of  ihc 
ceci  of  the  Baliis,  who  revolted  and  attempted  liis  life  io  1852,  his  defeat  in  tlie  wnr 
with  England  in  1856-57,  the  famine  which  desolated  a  large  part  of  his  country  in  1871. 
and  his  visit  to  the  princi^l  courts  of  Europe  In  187S,  wbicli  he  described  in  a  curiou»t 
diary  translated  into  English  by  J.  W.  Redhouse.  The  concessions  which  he  made  tu 
boron  Rcuter  for  establishing  railroads  and  canals,  and  working  the  mines  in  Persia, 
ended  in  no  pnicticiil  i*esults.  He  has  three  bods  and  eight  daughters,  the  heir  prcsump- . 
tive  is  Muzaner-ed-din,  gov,  of  Agerbaidjau. 

NASSAU,  an  island  la  the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  in  lat  11°  80"  a.,  long.  165°  30*  w.  It 
is  low  and  uninhaUted,  was  discorered  in  18S9  by  a  captadn  of  en  American  whaling 
ship. 

VASSAir,  formerly  a  German  duchy,  now  Wiesbaden,  a  district  of  the  Pnisstan  proT- 
Inoe  of  Hesse-Nussau,  in!  50— 00^ SO'  n.  lat.,  and  7°  80'-^°  4S  e,  long.,  is  bounde<l 
w  and  s.  by  the  Main  and  the  Rhine,  tlic  Prusslan-RheulBh  provinces;  and  the  grand- 
oachy  of  Hesse;  e.  by  the  Hesse  and  Frankfort  territories;  and  n.  Westphalia.  Area, 
1802  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '75,  680,216.  Wiesbaden  possesses  very  great  physical  advantages. 
In  its  southern  dLstricts,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the  Taunus  moun. 
tains,  whose  highest  point,  the  ercat  Feldbcrg,  attains  an  elevation  of  abjut  2,7i'iO  fet-l. 
This  range  includes  within  its  boundaries  the  fertile  valleys  known  as  the  Rheingan. 
The  northern  part  of  the  district  includes  the  barreu  highlands  of  the  Westerwald,  whoso 
most  considerable  peak,  the  Salzburger  Head,  is  nearly  2,000  ft  high.  Besides  the 
Rhine  and  the  Main,  which  are  the  boundaiy-Tlvcrs,  Wiesbaden  is  traversed  from  e.  to 
w.  by  the  Lahn,  which  becomes  navigable  at  Weilburg,  and  is  augmented  by  tlie  conflu- 
ence of  numerous  other  streams,  as  the  Weil,  Embs,  Aar,  Dill,  and  Elbe.  The  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  is  proved  by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  numerous  vegetable  product?, 
which  include  corn,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  including  grapes,  wl(icli 
yield  some  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  Rhenish  wines,  llic  hills.aro  wellwooded,  and 
abound  with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  rivers  yield  an  abundance  of  flah  and  crubUi- 
ocans.  In  the  more  mountainous  districts,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  some  silver  aru 
obtained,  together  witli  good  building  stone,  marble,  and  coal;  the  chief  mincml  wealth 
Is,  however,  derived  fi-om  the  numerous  springs,  which,  directly  and  indirectly,  bring 
the  government  a  clear  annual  gain  of  more  than  100,000  gulden.  The  m'ost  noted  of 
these  springs,  of  wliich  there  are  more  tiian  100,  are  Wiesbaden,  Weflbach,  Langen- 
Schwalbach,  Bchlangcnbfl4j  Ems,  Belters,  and  Geilnau,  the  majority  of  which  were  the 
property  of  the  duke. 

Wiesbaden,  which  is  divided  into  12  circles,  has  few  towns  of  any  commercial  import- 
ance, but  it  boasts  of  many  fashionable  wutering-places,  which  are  annually  crowdevt 
with  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Of  these,  the  most  considcntble  are  Wies- 
baden (q.v.),  the  capital  of  tlie  district— pop.  '75,  48.674— Scltwalboch,  Schlangentiad, 
Fachingcn,  Sellers,  and  Geilnau.  HOchsf,  an  active  little  place  on  the  Main,  is  the  only 
manufacturing  town  of  the  duchy,  but  a  brisk  trade  Is  carried  on  at  many  small  porta 
on  the  Rhine,  Main,  and  Lahn,  from  whence  the  mineral  waters,  wines,  and  other  natural 
products  of  the  countir  are  exported.  '  The  exports  are  wine — Including  same  of  ilie 
choicest  kinds,  as  Hochbeimcr,  Johannisberger,  Rttdesheimer,  Markobrunncr,  Asmauns- 
liBuser — mineral  waters,  corn,  iron,  manganese,  cattle,  etc.;  while  the  Imports  embrace 
colonial  products,  manufactured  goods,  salt,  jewelry,  etc. 

Nassau  had  a  representative  form  of  government,  based  on  the  constitution  of  1814; 
and  the  duke,  who  was  also  a  count-palatine  of  the  Riiine.  count  of  Snyn,  Ktiniirstcin, 
KatzeDelicnlx^n,  and  Dietz,  etc. ,  was  assisted  in  the  government  liy  a  council  of  sbiu-. 
presided  over  by  a  prime-minister.  The  legislative  assembly  ooosisted  of  an  upper 
Chamber  compo'scd  of  24  representatives,  chosen  for  six  vears,  and  a  second  cliambn', 
chosen  annually-  More  tliau  one-third  of  the  population  belonged  to  the  Catholic  church, 
which  was  under  the  ecclcslaBtical  jariadicuon  of  the  Uah<q]  of  Lirabui^,  who  was 
as^ted  ^  a  board  of  oommissIonerB,  located  at  Eltvllle,  <hi  Uie  Ktlne;  and  excepting 
about  10,000  persons  who  lielonged  to  the  Jewish  and  oUier  persuasions,  the  remaindiT 
of  tlie  people,  ioeluding  tlie  then  rdgning  liouse,  professed  the  "evangelical"  form  of 
German  Protestantism,  and  were  comprehended  In  one  episcopal  see  under  the  bisbof^of 
Wiesbaden.  Ample  proviuona  were  made  in  the  district  for  popular  education,  hi 
furtherance  of  which  there  were  upwards  of  700  elemeBtaiy  schools,  vtitli  alMsut  lOOO 
teachers,  10  normal  schools,  a  gymnasium,  various  tndning,  theological,  polvtedmic, 
military,  and  other  educational  institutions.  In  accordance  with  a  trea^  with  Hanover, 
GOttingen  constitutes  the  univereity  for  arjs  for  Wieslwden,  which  has  also  a  Roman 
Catholic  theological  faculty  in  conjunction  with  Hesse-Cassel  at  tlio  university  of  Mar- 
burg. Wiesbaden,  which  is  the  principal  seat  for  all  national  institutions  of  litemtnrr,. 
science,  and  benevolence,  has  a  good  public  llbruy,  containing  60,000  voliftnes,  a 
mneeum,  etc.  r^r^r^r»l/> 
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Hftssaa  occupied,  la  conjuoction  'with  Brunswick,  the  tliirtecatli  place  in  tlie  limited 
couacil  of  the  diet,  but  it  had  two  votes  in  the  plenum,  or  full  council.  It  funiishcd  n 
atntingent  of  4,279,  with  a  reserve  of  1838  men,  to  the  army  of  the  old  confederation. 

Tin  receipts,  acoording  to  the  budget  of  1866,  were  4,461,410  florins  derived  iVoni  the 
aovn  donuiDB  and  laduect  taxes,  and  817,985  florins  from  dii-ect  taxation,  whilo  the 
expenditure  was  estimated  at  5,804,975  florins.  The  natiunnl  debt  at  the  close  of  1864 
^^p^eseated  a  capital  of  0,(^,^)0  florins.  The  duke,  wbowas  in  pocseasion  of  very 
extensive  domains,  ranked  as  one  of  the  richest  prin'ccs  of  Gcrmnuy. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Nassau  to  its  earliest  origin,  we  find  that  the  districts  now 
known  by  that  name  were  anciently  occupied  by  the  Alemanni,  and  on  the  subjugation 
of  tbe  latter  people  1^  the  Pranks,  became  incorporated  first  with  the  Fi-ankish,  and 
next  with  tlie  German  empire.  Ainong  the  various  chiefs  who  raised  themselves  to 
iodependent  power  in  this  porlion  of  tfao  Prankish  terribvies.  om  of  the  most  influenUal 
was  Otto  of  Laurenburg,  brother  of  kine  Conrad  I.,  who  became  tbe  founder  of  two 
distinct  tines  of  princes.  Tbe  heads  of  tuese  lines  were  Walram  and  Otio.  the  sons  of 
Lount  Henry  L,  who,  in  1365,  divided  tbe  land  l>elwecn  them.  Walrnm  II.,  the  elder, 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  house  of  Laurenburg,  wliicli.  towards  the  close  of  tlie  13th  c, 
assumed  its  present  name  of  Nassau  from  the  name  of  its  chief  stronghold ;  whili;  Otto, 
Uie  younger,  by  his  marriage  with'  the  heiress  of  Gelders.  founded  the  line  of  Nassau- 
Relders,  whoso  last  male  leinesentative  died  in  142S,  but  which  still  survives  ibrougli  a 
female  hniDCh,  in  the  family  now  occupying  tlie  throne  of  tlie  Netlierlands.  *  This  junior 
branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  inheritance  from  a  collateral  representative,  acquired 
possession,  in  1544,  of  the  principality  of  Orange;  and  since  that  period  tbe  representa- 
tives of  the  Otto  line  have  been  known  as  princes  of  Orange  (q.v.).  The  Walram  line, 
which  id  1293  gave  ap  emperor  to  Germany,  in  the  person  of  Adolf  of  Nassau,  was  sub- 
dirided  by  the  descendants  of  that  prince  into  several  branches,  until,  by  the  successive 
txtlnctiott  of  the  other  lines,  the  Nassau- Weilburg  family,  which  at  present  reigns  over 
the  duchy,  was  left,  in  1816,  tbe  sole  heir  and  representative  of  the  Walram  dynasty  in 
Germany.  Nassau  had  been  declared  a  duchy  in  1806,  and  in  1817  the  rcigoing  duke 
William  granted  a  new  constlluUon ;  but  during  the  first  sitiings  of  the  assembly,  dissen- 
timn  arose  between  the  ducnl  government  and  tbe  representatives,  the  former  having 
allLnipted  td  establish  tbe  proposition  that  the  ducal  domains  were  the  unconditional 
j>rt)perty  of  the  royal  house,  and  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  state  would  consequently 
liave  to' be  met  by  taxation. 

This  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  dissension  between  the  dukp  and  bis  people,  and  tbe 
opimsitlon  and  discontent  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  not  finally  allayed  till  1884,  when  a 
luorc  liberal  miuistiy  under  count  Waiderdorff,  succeeded  the  unpopular  cabinet  which 
hiid  hitherto  directed  public  affairs.  Concessions  were  made  by  the  ducnl  government, 
which  met  the  requirements  of  the  cbambers.  and  a  satisfactory  compromise  was  effected 
ill  rejpard  to  the  crown  revenues.  In  1886  Nassau  joined  the  German  ZoU-Verein,  and 
Milisequenily  to  that  period  it  has  continued  to  advance  in  material  pros=perily.  Tbe 
reigning  duke  Adolpuus  William,  who  succeeded  his  fatlier,  duke  'William,  m  1839, 
slioweifthe  same  conservative  tendencies  as  his  predecessor.  Tlie  revolutionary  crisis 
of  1818  found  tlie  people,  who  bad  been  harassea  byovcr-government  and  by  a  jealous 
dread  of  liberal  sentlipents,  ripe  for  insuirectiun.  The  peasantry  rose  en  matte  in  tlie 
niml  distiicts,  and  revenged  themselves  for  tbe  severity  of  the  game-laws  and  otlier 
obnoxious  restrictions  by  perpetrating  the  most  wanton  destruction  of  game  and  wood 
in  the  forests  belonging  to  tbe  crown  and  nobility.  Tliese  disorders  were  speedily  put 
down  liy  the  aid  of  federal  troops,  but,  notwithstanding  the  concessions  made  by  the  gov- 
enunent,  the  relations  between  the  people  and  their  ruler  continued  for  many  years  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  For  the  events  which  led  to  the  incorporation  of  Nassau  with  Prussia, 
Me  Qerhant. 

NASSAU,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Florida,  bounded  e.  by  the  Atlantic,  n.  and  n.w.  by  Georgia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  bySt.  Mary's  river;  drained  also  by  the  Nassau  river,  its  s. 
boundary;  traversal  the  Florida  railroad;  about  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8.635—8,660 
colored.  Amelia  island  is  included  in  the  county.  Tbe  snrfuce  la  level,  and  the  soil  toward 
the  coast,  sandy;  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  Indian  com,  and  molasses  are  the  chief  products. 
Co.  seat,  Femandina. 

>AttAU,  the  capital  of  New  Providence,  is  the  center  of  the  trade  of  tbe  Bahamas 
<C|.v.).  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  in  lat.  25°  5'  n..  lon^.  71°  21'  w. 
Pop.  9,000.  The  town  is  well  laid  out;  has  several  handsome  public  buildings,  and  an 
ezeellent  and  well-sheltered  harbor.  The  climate  is  very  salubrious,  and  Nassau  is  a 
great  resort  of  invalids  from  the  north.  It  has  extensive  hotel  accommodation,  a  lunatic 
■syfaim,  and  a  leper-house,  and  Is  defended  by  two  forts.  Nassau  exports  cotton, 
pnnento,  and  salt  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  It  iKcame  notorious  in 
connection  with  tbe  UockMe-runners. 

NASSAU  HALL.   Bee  New  Jsbbbt,  Colisge  of. 

HAsnOXj  or  Nashix.  a  t  of  British  India,  In  tbe  district  of  the  same  name,  in  tlic 
ptendency  of  Bombay,  96  m.  n.e.  of  Bomb^,  on  the  river  Godavety.  not  far  from  it : 
•ource.  It  Is  a  town  of  great  Baaredness  in  toe  estimation  of  the  Blndus— more  revered 
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Deccan,  and  the  residence  of  many  families  of  BnUimans,  some  of  them  liTing  in  great 
afflueuce.  It  contains  many  temples,  which  are  built  along  both  banks  of  the  Godavery. 
and  on  rocka  in  the  river.  They  are  all  of  black  basalt,  and  dedicated  to  Siva.  Of  far 
greater  interest,  however,  are  the  Buddhist  caves,  about  5  m.  from  the  town,  which  art; 
situated  in  a  conical  hill,  at  a  height  of  about  100  yards  from  Its  base.  They  are  rudely 
executed.  The  figures  which  tlicy  contain  are  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  and  tlw 
leading  figures  are  those  of  Buddha;-  hut  the  whole  character  of  the  remains  is  thought 
to  indicate  Buddhism  in  a  state  of  transiUon  or  compromise  with  Brabmanism.  One 

§|Te  is  45  ft.  sq.,  and  its  flat  roof  Is  wholly  unsupported.  Notwithstanding  the 
uddhist  orij^n  and  character  of  these  caves,  the  Bralimana  of  Naadck,  for  tlie  sake  of 
gain,  encourage  the  popular  rererence  for  them.  Naa^ck  contains  s  resident  popniation 
of  (1872)  23,^ 

KAST,  Thoxas,  b.  Bavaria,  1840.  His  parents  emigrated  to  America  in  1846,  amt 
wbm  only  14  years  of  age  be  was  employed  as  draughtsman  on  Fmnk  Leaie*$IO*m- 
trated  Nempaper.  Without  having  received  any  regular  instruction  tn  drawl  nff.  lfe 
fumialied  acceptable  sketches  for  the  engravers.  He  went  to  England  in  1860  toTlluH- 
trate  the  Heenan  and  Bayers  prize-fight  for  the  New  York  lUuttraied  Nwca.  He  theu 
traveled  to  Italy  to  follow  Qaribaldi,  and  made  sketches  of  the  war  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Mmtrated  News,  the  lUv^ated  London  Netna,  and  Le  Monde  lUntM. 
Returning  to  America  lie  formed  a  connection  with  Harper't  Weddy,  which  has  continued 
uninteirupted  to  the  present  time.  His  contributions  to  that  Journal  are  mostly  polittcal 
cartoons,  In  which  be  effectively  caricatures  and  satirizes  the  blunders  of  miblic  men. 
and  illustrates  the  leading  topics  of  Uie  day.  He  appeared  as  a  lecturer  in  1878  In  mxny 
cities  of  the  United  States,  itlustniting  liis  lectures  by  caricatures  drawn  on  the  platform. 
He  started  the  publication  of  Stuairated  Almanac  in  1873,  and  has  illustrated  The 
Tribute  Book,  Nesby's  Swirtging  'round  tha  OerlUe,  and  other  worka  He  also  illustrated 
tlie  Piekioiek  Papert  and  Picture*  from  Italy  in  Harper's  household  edition  of  Charles 
DiclLens's  works.  Although  a  clever  painter  in  oil  and  water-colors,  he  confines  liimself 
mainly  to  drawing  upon  wood.  His  quickness  of  conception  and  facility  of  execution 
are  remaricablo,  and  few  artists  have  executed  so  many  pieces  in  his  special  sphere. 

VABTUBTIUX.   See  Cress  and  Tkop^lum. 

VATAL,'  The  region  now  forming  the  colony  of  Natal  derives  its  name  from  its 
being  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on  Christmas  day  1497.  It  was  visited  about 
1833  by  several  white  traders  from  the  C^pc,  who  found  the  country  in  possession 
of  the  Zulu  chief  Chaka,  who  ruled  in  a  most  sanguinaiy  manner  over  all  the  tribes 
from  the  Umzimculu  to  the  St.  Lucia  river.  He  was  Killed  and  succeeded  by  bis 
brother  Dingaan  in  1888,  but  the  latter  having  treacherously  murdered  a  party  of  emi- 
grant Dutch  Boers,  who  had  paid  him  a  friendly  visit  by  invitatioQ  to  buy  land,  iu; 
was  attacked  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Boers,  who  at  that  time  had  emigrated  from 
the  Cape  Colony  In  large  numbers,  and  who  made  his  brother  Panda  paramount  chief  in 
his  stead,  and  then  settled  themselves  down  in  the  country  as  his  lords  and  masters.  Tlie 
British  government,  however,  now  interfered,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  Boers,  the  country  was  formally  proclaimed  a  British  colony  on  May  13,  1843,  since 
which  time  it  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily.  In  1856  It  was  erected  Into  a  distinct 
and  seperate  colony,  free  from  the  control  of  the  governor  of  the  Cape.  In  1873  Lansn- 
Ubalele,  a  chieftain  of  Zulus  within  the  n.  frontier,  was  on  suspidon  treated  very  :  u  n- 
marily  by  thecolonlal  government,  and  banished.  The  English  ggvemment  decided  tluit 
the  proceedings  were  iliegal,  and  sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  sent  as  temporary  governor. 
It  was  mainly  because  the  security  of  Natal  was  menaced  by  the  warlike  forces  and  equip- 
ments of  Cetewayo,  nephew  of  Dingaan,  king  of  the  free  Zulus,  that  tlie  Zulu  war  of 
1879  broke  out.  Zululand  was  invaded  by  the  British,  and  after  a  fierce  defense  Wiw 
finally  parceled  out  amonest  various  chieftains,  nominally  independent,  but  under  the 
supervision  of  British  residents. 

The  colony  of  Natal  is  on  the  8.e.  coast  of  Africa,  alxwt  800  m.  e.n.e.  of  tlie  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  between  the  39th  and  Slst  parallels  of  south  latitude.  Its  iLe.  boundary  la 
the  Tugela  or  Buffalo  river,  which  divldea  It  from  Zululand,  and  Its  s.w.  boundary  b 
the  Umzimculu  and  Umtamouna  rivers,  separating  it  from  Kaffraria  proper.  A  lofty 
and  nigged  range  of  mountains  called  the  Quathlamba,  or  Drachenberg,  divides  it  from 
the  Free  State  and  Basutuland,  and  it  contains  a  well-defined  area  of  30,312  square  mWen. 

These  mountains  are  composed  of  a  confused  mass  of  granite,  gneiss,  sandstone, 
basaltic  veins,  and  shale,  and  present  Iwth  the  flat  top  ana  serrated  summits  of  thi! 
chiUn,  of  which  they  are  a  oontinuatton,  so  well  known  in  the  Cape  Colony  as  the 
Bneeuwberg  and  Stormbeigen.  About  lat  38*  SO*  these  mountains  seon  to  readi  thw 
cnlmioating  point,  and  probably  attain  a  height  of  10,000  ft.,  forming  a  summit  line  nf 
watershed,  from  which  flow  to  all  points  of  the  compass  the  waters  of  the  Orangp. 
Umzimvoobo,  Vaal,  Tugela,  and  other  large  South  African  streams.  Towards  the  co;i5t 
these  mountains  present  a  scarped  and  almost  inaccessible  face;  towards  the  Interior, 
however,  they  gradually  die  away  Into  the  immense  rolling  plains  of  the  Free  State. 
Ifany  <mshoot8  nom  thue  mountains  traverse  the  ctdony,  diTlduig  It  into  a  series  of  ttepk 
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or  plateaiix,  gradually  rising  ^rom  Uie  coast  region  to  the  foot  trf  the  mDontains,  and 
forming  so  many  zones  of  natural  productions. 

Thfi  coast  region,  extending  about  26  m.  inland,  is  lilglily  fertile,  and  has  a  climate 
almost  tropical,  ttiougli  perfectly  Iicaltby.  Sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  arrowroot,  ginger, 
tobacco,  Aud  cotton  thrive  amazingly,  and  the  pine-apple  ripens  in  the  open  e.u  witit 
very  little  cultivation.  The  midland  terrace  is  more  fit  for  the  cereals  and  usual 
European  crops;  while  on  the  higher  plateau,  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  ure 
immense  tracts  of  the  finest  pastureee  for  cattle  and  abeep. 

The  climate  is  very  salubrious;  the  thermometer  ranges  between  00°  and  88°,  but  the 
heat,  even  in  summer,  is  seldom  opmeuikn.  The  mean  annual  temperatun  at  I^«r- 
inaritzburg,  the  oipltal,  ia  04"  71'.  Tlie  winter  Iwgins  in  April  and  ends  in  Beptcmber; 
the  average  number  of  raiuy  days  being  18.  In  the  summer  season  the  thunder-storiQs 
are  very  fre<^uent  and  severe.  Tlie  annual  rainfall  on  the  coast  is  alxiut  85  incites. 
Inland  it  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  districts,  and  is  greatest  in  summer.  The 
south-east  is  the  prevailing  wind  here  in  the  summer  months,  as  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
Ooausionaliy  the  sirocco  or  hot  wind  from  the  nortU<west  is  felt,  which  generaUy  ternli- 
nates  in  a  thunder-stonn. 

Natal  has  Inii  one  harbor  on  Its  coast,  and  that  is  D'Urban,  or  Fort  Natal,  in  lat  29' 
68*.  It  ia  completely  landlocked,  but  a  bar  prevents  vessels  above  a  certain  tonnage  from 
entering.  There  is,  however,  generally  a  depth  of  water  on  it  varying  from  9  to  18  feet. 
There  is  secure  boldiog-grouna  in  the  outer  anchorage,  The  harbor  of  D'Urban  is  of 
great  importance  to  Katal,  as  it  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  name  on  the  south-east 
cofist.  Many  extensive  engineering  oi)erations  have  been  carried  on  with  the  purpotw 
(rf  improving  the  hiirbor  and  increasing  .  the  depth  of  water  at  the  eutraucet  The 
principal  rivers  ore  the  Tugela  or  Buffalo,  the  Umcomanzi,  Umeani,  and  Umzimciihi ; 
like  tlie  majority  of  South  African  rivers,  they  are  of  no  use  for  purposes  of  inland 
saTigatioD;  bnt  their  streams  are  pennanent,  and  often  available  for  irrigating  purpo- 
ses, unis  giving  Natal  in  one  very  essential  point  a  decided  auperioriiy  over  the  Caiw 
Cetooy. 

Ciml,  copper-ore,  iron,  and  oth^  minerals  are  found  in  several  places,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  when  the  great  ntountaln-rangp  is  properly  explored  it  will  be  found  veiy 
rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Large  forests  ofvaluablc  timber  abound  in  the  kloofs  of  nil 
the  mountain-ranges,  and  many  tracts  along  the  coast  are  also  well  wooded:  Natal 
Is  divided  into  the  following  connfles:  DHJrbMi,  Victoria,  Alexandra,  and  Alfred  on 
the  coast  region;  Pietermaritzburg,  Umcomanzi,  and  Umrott,  central;  and  Klip  River 
and  Weenen  at  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  capital  is  Pietermaritzburg,  with  about 
6,800  inhabitants,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Umgani  river,  atiout  50  miles  inland.  It  pf^ 
sesses  a  large  military  establlahment,  and  many  substantial  public  buildings.  Its  name 
is  a  compound  of  the  Christian  name  of  Pieter  Rietief,  and  the  surname  ofGtert  Maritz, 
two  celebrated  leaders  of  the  emigrant  Boers  who  were  murdered  by  Dingaan.  D'Urban, 
or  Port  Natal,  is  also  a  very  flourishing  town,  having  a  railmyr  connecting  the  landing- 
place  at  Point  Natal  with  the  town,  and  a  population  of  ttSTS)  6,376.  It  has  two  news- 
mpers,  and  several  banks  and  otiierpnblic  insUtations,  Vendam,  Weenen,  Richmond, 
Newcastle,  and  Ladysmlth  are  idso  flourishing  towns,  and  several  other  new  villages  have 
heen  recently  formed. 

Natal  is  governed  by  alieut.-gov.,  aided  by  a  legislative  council,  consisting  of  thirteen 
members  appointed  by  the  colonial  office,  and  fifteen  elected  by  the  constituencies  into 
which  the  colony  is  divided.  Municipal  institutions  have  been  granted  to  the  principal 
towns.  It  forms  the  diocese  of  a  colonial  bishop,  and  many  stations  of  the  Wcsleynu, 
American,  Norwegian,  and  Berlin  missions  exist.  Education  ]a  receiving  much  atten- 
'tion,  and  schools  are  multiplying. 

The  De  Beer  and  Beznidentiout  passes  are  the  only  practicable  mads  across  the  moun- 
tains, and  lead  by  very  circuitous  routes  across  the  PVee  State  into  Cape  Colony;  and  the 
numerous  mountain  streams  wanting  bridges  render  internal  communication  very  diffi- 
cult. Three  lines  of  railway,  of  a  total  length  of  104  miles,  are  in  course  of  construction ; 
the  chief  to  connect  D'tJrlmn  with  the  capital. 

Tlie  principal  articles  of  export  from  Natal  are  wool,  sumir.  ivoiy,  and  hides.  The 
wool  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1875  was  valued  at  £614,810,  and  weighed  8.838,534 
lbs.  The  total  value  of  exports  for  the  same  year  was  £^,695.  The  exports  comprise 
cotton,  ivory,  sugar,  coffee,  arrowroot,  wool,  nides.  feathers,  molasses,  and  rldnoceros 
boms.  The  value  of  imports  in  1876  was  £1,S68,888.  Tlie  revenue  of  the  colony  in 
1875  was  £360,271,  principally  raised  from  custom  duties,  transfer  dues,  and  taxes  on 
native  huts,  etc.  In  1843  the  value  of  imports  was  £11,713,  tliat  of  exports  £1261,  while 
Uie  revenue  was  only  £12.000.  Natal's  productions  were  very  respectably  represented  in 
the  great  exhibition  of  1863,  and  formed  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  of  British  colonial 
compartments.  The  population  consists  of  Dutch  Boers,  who  remuned  in  the  country 
after  it  became  a  British  colony ;  of  English  and  German  settlers ;  and  the  remains  of  the 
Zulu  tribes,  who  originally  possessed  the  country.  It  numbered,  in  1877,  835,513,  of 
whom  23,654  were  whites.  Tlie  natiTes,  the  most  industrious  of  the  Kaffir  races,  pos- 
sess horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  valued  at  £1,600,000,  and,  properly  managed,  make  excel- 
lent servants, ' 

Hie  total  tonnage  of  &a  vessdi  that  entered  and  cleared  the  port  vt  Natal  hi  1876  was 


137,227  tons,  of  which  121,333  were  British.  The  discovery  of  diamond-fields  on  (he 
Vaat  river  is  an  event  in  wliicli  the  colony  is  deeply  concerned. 

The  hirfl;e  animals  are  gradually  disappearing,  although  eleptiants  are  still  occasioaally 
met  with  In  the  dense  bush  of  the  coast  regioa.  Lions,  leopards,  wolves,  and  Iiyenas 
still  hang  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization.  Tlie  smaller  antelope:?  are  plentiful,  and  alli- 
gators are  met  with  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  north-east  of  the  Umzimculu.  Natal,  besides 
Kcverul  poisonous  snakes,  produces  a  small  species  of  boa,  which  sometimes  attaiiu  ft 
length  of  16  feet  The  hippopotamus  is  still  found  near  the  mouths  of  the  rireis  on  the 
eastern  frontier. 

The  hotany  of  this  region  resembles  that  of  Kaffraria  proper,  although  generally 
of  a  more  tropical  character.  All  the  timber-trees  of  the  Cape  Colony  arc  found  here, 
beudes  many  new  ones.  The  climate  of  the  coast  region,  however,  is  too  wanu  for 
the  grape,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  wine-making. 

Brook's  Noted,  by  Hann  (1890);  Hall's  HoutA  African  GeograpJiy;  Hated  Almanac 
(1875);  The  Cape  and  Stmtii  Ajrica,  by  John  Noble  (1878). 

HAIAL,  or  Rio  Orandb  do  North,  a  fortified  sea-port  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Kio  Grande  do  Norte,  and  built  on  low  lands  about  three  miles  from  the  month 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  100  m.  n.  of  Parablba,   Ft>p.  10,000. 

VATAL,  John  Willuk  Colbnso,  d.d..  Bishop  of,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land; wash,  in  1814,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduateil  as 
second  wnmsler  and  Smith's  prizeman  in  1836.  From  1888  to  1842  he  was  one  of  the 
masters  of  Harrow  school,  and  for  the  next  four  years  tutor  of  St.  John's  collc^.  In 
1846  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Forucett  St.  Mary,  in  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  and  m  1851 
first  bishop  of  Natal,  South  Africa.  The  works  by  which  he  w&s,  until  recently,  most 
widely  known  were  his  two  trealises  on  algebra  ana  arithmetic.  The  treatise'' on  algebra 
was  first  published  In  1849,  and  that  on  t^thmetic  in  1853.  They  soon  acquired  great 
popularity,  and  have  been  adopted  as  text-books  in  many  of  the  principal  schools  and 
colleges  m  Oreat  Britain.  He  has  also  published  other  educational  works.  He  first 
attracted  iptiblic  notice,  however,  the  dedicatlfm  of  a  volume  of  sermons  to  the  rev. 
Mr.  Maunce  (q.v.),  at  the  moment  when  tliat  gentleman  was  in  disgrace  with  the 
"orthodox"  section  of  the  religious  world. '  His  affection  and  respect  for  Mr.  Maurice 
were  further  shown  by  his  edition  of  the  Communion  Service,  irith  SeleetionafromWritingt 
of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  (1855).  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  Ten  Wcekt  in  Ifatal;  in 
1661  his  Tran$lation  qf  the  Epiatie  to  t/ie  Homana,  eommeated  on  from  a  Miseionai-y  Point 
ffiT  View;  and  A  Letter  to  hii  Grace  the  Arehbiifiop.of  Cant^bury,  vpon  the  Quettiom^ths 
Proper  Treatment  ^  Caeee  of  Polygami/,  ae  found  aJatady  eaitting  in  Conzert*  from 
BeaiJienitm,  in  which  be  recommends,  on  grounds  both  of  reason  and  Scripture,  that 
converts  to  Christianity,  already  possessing  several  wives,  should  not  be  forced  to  put 
them  all  away,  except  one.  He  admits  that  monogamy  Is  most  in  harmony  with  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  hut  would  enforce  it  only  in  the  case  of  those  who  married  after 
uieir  conversion.  The  outcry  raised  by  his  professional  brethren  ngninst  the  Letter  was 
sufficiently  loud,  hut  it  was  nothing  to  the  tempest  of  disapprobation  that  burst  forth  in 
the  following  year  (1863),  when  he  publislicd  T!te  Pcntateucli  and  Book  of  Jothua  CrtH- 
eaUy  Bxamiiud,  In  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that,  as  they  stand,  these  books  are  not 
the  products  either  of  the  age  to  which  they  are  usually  assigned,  or  of  the  auttiors 
whose  names  they  bear;  and  that  they  are  not  entirely  histoncat,  but  in  many  most 
Important  passages  are  overlaid  witli  legendary,  mythical,  and  symbolical  Incidrala. 
Part  yil.  of  this  work  wna  published  in  1870.  The  bishop  of  Cape  Town,  the  metro- 
politan bishop,  declared  Coteuso  deposed  from  his  see;  but  on  nn  appeal  to  the  privy 
coaoci)  in  1865,  the  deposition  was  pronounced  null  and  void.  In  1874  Colenso  visited 
England  to  plead  tlie  cause  of  Lan^^balele  (see  Natal).  Other  works  by  the  Udiop 
are  Natal  Sei'mon*  (1866)  and  Lecture*  on  ike  Peniatewh  and  the  MoabUe  ^ne  (3d  ed., 
1878). 

KA'TABT.  SeeNAIAMT. 

HATATO'BES  (Lat.  swimmers),  the  name  given  by  lUlger  and  many  other  omtthoTo* 
^ts  to  the  order  of  birds  called  palmipedes  (q.v.)  by  Cuvier. 

NATCHEZ,  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  formerly  occupied  the  country  including  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  N^chez,  and  who,  when  discovered  hv  Uie  Spaniards  in  tlie  latter 
part  of  the  16th  a,  possessed  a  civilization  far  in  advance  of  other  tribes  In  their  Djcij^- 
Dorhood,  and  ia  some  parUculars  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  the  Aztecs.  '  They 
were  sun-worshipers,  and  preserved  the  custom  of  maintaining  a  sacred  fire  In  Ihclr 
temples  perpetually  burning.  Their  ancestry  was  mythical,  but  they  were  ascribed  to 
the  Huaxteco-Mnya  family.  They  were  brave,  hut  possessed  many  vices;  and  altliough 
they  established  and  sustained  friendlv  relations  with  the  French,  which  were  seldom 
Intemipted,  they  were  in  1729  guilty  of  an  act  of  treacheiy  towards  the  latter,  in  organ- 
izing thelT  wholesale  massacre  on  account  of  some  fancied  harshness  of  treatment  at  the 
IianoB  of  the  French  commander,  which  brought  about  a  general  war.  The  French, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Choctaws,  attacked  and  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  tribe, 
and  sold  as  many  as  400  into  slaverv,  driving  the  remainder  over  the  Texas  Iwrder.  The 
remnant  of  the  Natchez,  about  800  in  number,  at  {iresent  Uve  hi  company  vdth  the 
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Catiokasawi  and  Hoakogee^  and  continue  to  refaUn  their  aaetent  form  of  organlzaUon 
And  certain  of  their  custonu  and  rites. 

VATCHEZ,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Missisrippi,  on  tlie  e.  bank  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi  river,  280  m.  n.  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  bluff,  ISO  ft.  high, 
wbteb  here  forms  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  portion  of  the  town  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Muff  is  called  Natcbes-uDder-tbe-Hiil.  and  was  formerly  the  resort  of  the  river  gamblers, 
pirates,  and  other  desperate  characters.  The  city  has  eight  churclies,  a  court-house,  jail, 
IJ.  S.  marine  hospital,  a  dally  and  two  weekly  papers.  It  is  the  shippins  port  of  a  large 
unrl  fertile  cotton  district,  and  has  steamboat  connections  with  the  whole  Mississippi 
Valley.  Xatchez,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  noted  tribe  of  Indians,  was  setded  by 
the  French  in  1716  and  destroyed  bv  the  Indiana  in  VJf^,  who  were  siUisequently 
defeated  and  banished  to  the  West  Incues.   Fbp.  '70,  9,097. 

NATCHEZ  (anU)  is  in  Adams  co.,  and  la  population  is  the  second  city  in  Kissis- 
dppl.  It  has  H  historic^  record  full  of  vicissitudes.  Its  site  was  chosen  by  the  French 
in  1700  as  the  chief  place  of  a  number  of  proposed  settlements  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
territory;  and  it  was  a  French  militarr  and  trading  post  03  years,  when  it  passed  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  British.  Next,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards;  then  by  treaty  in  1798 
ft  came  into  tiie  possession  af  the  United  States,  and  became  the  capital  of  Uie  state. 
Seventeen  years  later,  however,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Jackson.  It 
has  been  laid  Is  ruin  once  by  a  tornado,  and  was  captured  during  the  civil  war  by 
Farrsgut.  It  was  formerly  the  re^dence  of  many  wealtliy  planters,  and  is  still  a  typicu 
southern  city,  with  broad,  handsomely  laid-out  streets,  and  residences  adorned  with 
large  gardens.  The  annual  shipment  of  cotton  is  usu^ly  f^m  1^000  to  30.000  bales. 

NATCHITO  CHES,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  HuaXteco  Maya  family,  presenting  the 
same  characteristics  as  the  Natclies,  and  who  formerly  inhabited  lands  along  the  Red 
river  in  liOuisiftQa.  Here,  on  an  Island,  they  possessed  a  fortified  town,  which  tliey  were 
forced  by  the  Natchez  to  evacuate,  when  the  latter  were  expelled  by  the  French  from 
their  own  territory  in  1731  and  forced  to  flee  into  Texas.  The  Natchitoches  imited  with 
the  Caddoes,  with  whom  the  few  of  tiiem  who  stUl  exist  continue  to  live. 

NATCHITO  CHES.  a  parish  in  n.w.  Louisiana,  bounded  oa  the  e.  by  Salme  bayou, 
and  drmned  by  Red  river;  1200  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  19,723— 19j478  of  American  birth, 
22,080  colored.  The  surface  ia  mostly  level  and  heavily  wooded,  and  there  are  several 
lakes.  The  soil,  especially  In  the  river  bottoms,  is  fertile.  Tlw  principal  productions 
niY!  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Otlier  staples  are  catUe  and  wool.  Co. 
!>."U,  Natchitoches. 

NATIC'ID^,  a  family  of  gasteropod  mollusks,  of  the  section  bran^^em,  order 
preagiranekiiU»t  anbHsectlon  hoMomata.  See  Ikvbrtbbrate  Ahtmau.  This  sub- 
aoctlon  also  Includes  the  periwinkles,  river-snails,  top-shells,  ear-shells,  tooth-shells,  and 
limpets.  In  natieidiBthe  shell  ts  globular,  of  few  whorls,  small  spire,  outer  Up  acute; 
fool  very  large;  mantle  lobes  hiding  more  or  less  of  the  shell.  The  most  im[)ortant 
fMsIl  genus  is  na^e^t,  in  which  the  shell  is  thick,  smooth,  and  polished,  often  with 
colored  markings.  Fosml  naticGe  have  been  found  in  uppsr  Silurian,  Devonian,  carhoni- 
feroiia,  and  Permian  formations,  and  they  are  abundant  in  tlie  triasslc,  Jurassic,  cre- 
taceou^  and  tertiary.  The  family  is  extensive,  and  is  distributed  throughout  all  seas. 
The  following  genera  are  now  recognized :  natiea,  mrinaUa,  neverita,  poUnteei,  mamm^. 
eerniati.  amaura,  amauroptit,  natieina,  and  agaretus,  most  of  the  species  belonging  to 
these  genera  being  found  on  the  American  coasts.  They  are  carnivorous,  feedli^  upon 
other  mollusks,  and  also  upon  dead  fish.  The  teeth,  situated  upon  the  lingual  nbbon, 
enables  them  to  perforate  shells.  Some  of  them  make  a  peculiar  nest  in  the  sand,  in  the 
8hape  of  a  bowl,  in  which  the  eggs  with  their  embryo  shells  are  contained,  each  in  a 
smalt  cell;  and  they  were  formerly  mistaken  for  corals. 

NATICK,  a  t.  in  Middlesex  co.,  e.  Mass.,  17  m.  from  Boston  and4  m.  from  Framlng- 
lum;  incorporated  1781;  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
road  to  Saxtmrllle;  pop.  '80,  8,480.  Lake  Cochttuate  lies  directly  n.,  between  this  town 
and  Wayland.  The  Charles  river  waters  its  s.  portion.  It  was  for  several  years  the 
residence  of  Henry  Wilstm;  has  a  public  library  of  10,000  vols.  In  an  degant  building, 
excelieut  scboola,  a  weekly  nBWspH>er,  a  national  bank,  a  savings  tnnk,  w^er-worb; 
and  ais-wortu.  Its  leading  Indnstnes  are  the  manufactare  of  hats,  base-balls,  and  shoes, 
and  u  is  celebrated  for  Its  extensive  boot  and  shoe  manufactories.  Farming  and  maritct 
gardening  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  In  the  cemetery  is  a  monument  to  John  Eliot. 
Who  brought  the  settlement  of  "praying  Indians"  from  Nonantum  to  Natick  in  1651. 
and  established  a  church  there  in  1680,  which  flourished  for  many  years,  on  the  site  of 
which  the  Unitarian  church  now  stands.  The  town  Includes  FelehviUe  and  Sou^ 
Natick,  each  having  dnuches  and  schools,  the  latter  a  miiseam  of  natural  history  and  a 
■hoe  factory. 

HATIOV  (Lat  natio,  from  natua,  bom),  a  word  used  in  two  distinct  senses.   1.  A 
State  or  independent  society  united  by  common  political  institutions;  9.  An  aggregate 
of  persons  connected  by  ties  of  blood  and  linieagfi,  and  sometimes  (rf  language. 
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The  modem  dogma  of  utlonalism,  u  nudntalned  bjr  a  cla«  of  cootinental  pf^tfdana, 
starts  from  an  assumpUoD  tbat  a  nation  In  the  latter  sense  ought  necessarily  to  be  also  a 
nation  In  the  former,  and  endeavors  to  assign  limits  to  ttie  sevetal  races  of  I^rc^,  witb 
the  view  of  erecting  each  loto  a  distiDct  Btate,  separated  from  other  states  or  national- 
ities. The  extreme  politicious  of  the  national  school  seem  to  ciiosider  the  Bupposed 
rights  of  nationalities  as  paramount  even  to  the  obligations  of  treaties,  and  the  poiitica) 
conjunction  of  one  nationality  with  another  is  loolteu  on  by  them  as  an  adequate  ground 
for  n  revolt  or  separation,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  whether  the  nationalitv  ia 
well  or  ill  governed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  different  races  in  Europe  are  so  commiDgled, 
that  any  reconstruction  of  the  political  map  of  Europe,  on  ethnol(»ncal  prindplea, 
would  be  impossible,  even  if  desirable.  The  blood  of  nine-tentlis  of  Europe  has  been 
mixed  within  the  historical  period.  The  test  of  language,  on  which  nntfonality  has 
sometimes  been  based,  is  a  aeceptive  one,  in  so  far  us  it  is  indefinite  and  perpeiually 
fluctuating.  The  people  on  the  frontier  between  two  races,  as  in  the  south  Tyrol,  gener- 
ally speak  two  languages.  Tlien  we  have  dialects,  like  the  Walloon,  the  QrOdnerisch  of 
the  Ty'^l>  &>id  the  Homansch  of  the  Grisonft— as  also  the  Breton,  Welsh,  Oaelic  and 
Irish  uinffoi^fes,  which  could  hardly  be  made  the  basis  of  independent  communities. 
The  well-bemg  of  the  people  governed  is  properly  the  end  of  all  gorenuuent,  and  it  has 
practictilly  not  been  always  found  that  a  state  is  better  governed  when  it  consists  of  one 
race  only,  than  when  it  includes  an  aggregate  of  races.  Highly  diversifled  nationalities 
may  be  united  in  one  political  system,  provided  only  that  the  government  reqiecte  and 
consults  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  races  and  does  not  attempt  to  tane  the  uaage% 
habits,  or  languagje  of  one  on  the  rest.   See  Ethnoloot. 

■  VATIOVAL  OOK  VJUrrnnr,  an  assembly  of  deputies  of  the  people,  which  assumed  the 
whole  government  of  France  on  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  in  1793.  When  the  nation- 
al assembly^  (see  Asseublt,  National)  had  decreed  the  suspension  of  tlie  king,  Aug: 
lOtb,  1792,  it  appointed  the  election  of  the  national  convention,  which  commenced  its 
flittinga  Sept.  Slst.  ltd  first  act  was  to  declare  France  a  republic,  Bept.  26th.  Upon 
this  followed  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  king.  Tnruu^  the  support  of  ex- 
cited mobs,  the  extreme  Jacobin  party  became  predominant  in  the  convention;  where, 
from  the  elevated  seats  on  which  its  members  sat,  it  received  the  name  of  the  vmtntain 
party.  The  revoiutSonary  tr^nai  was  established ;  ihe  chief  administration  of  affairs  was 
intrusted  to  the  eomm^ee  of  yublie  tttfety,  which  exercised  the  most  despotic  powers. 
The  Girondists  (q.v.),  at  first  a  powerful  party  in  the  convention,  were  destroyed,  many 
of  them  perilling  by  the  guillotine;  and  a  new  constitution,  thoroughly  democratic,  was 
adopted  Aug.  lOui,  1798;  but  its  operation  was  suspended  until  peace  should  be  restored. 
Meanwhile,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country  displayed  marvelous  energy;  almost  a 
million  of  citizens  bdng  plarad  under  arms,  and  immense  provision  of  all  warlike  stores 
made  by  means  of  requi»tions.  Tliey  also  proceeded  with  merciless  severity  against  their 
political  opponents,  deaUng  with  them  as  traitors;  hundreds  of  Uiousands  were  thrown 
into  prison ;  and  the  number  who  died  by  the  ^illotine  increased  daily  tx>th  in  Paris 
and  throughout  France.  The  national  convention  itself  latterly  l>ecame  subject  to  the 
dictatorial  power  of  Robespierre;  many  of  its  members  were  guillotined  within  a  few 
weeks;  and  independent  opinion  was  no  longer  expressed,  'tha  overthrow  of  Kohes- 
pierre  was  followed  by  a  great  reaction;  the  Jacobins  were  suppressed;  and  finally', 
the  national  convention,  after  concluding  peace  with  Prusua  and  Spain,  dissolved  itself 
Oct.  26th,  1795  <4th  Brunudre  of  the  vear  I  v.),  leaving  to  the  nation  a  new  oimstitutiaa 
yrfiich  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  directory  (q.T.}. 

ITATIOHAL  COTSVAVT.   Bee  Gotbnakt. 

KATXOKAL  DIBT.   See  Debt,  Natiokai.. 

VATIOVAL  XDITOATIOV.  The  ^neral  subject  of  education  has  been  already  tr^ted 
under  that  head.  By  the  term  "national  education"  is  understood  (1)  the  means  taken 
by.  the  Itody  of  any  nation,  either  through  the  state  or  other  organizations,  for  educatinir 
the  people  ;  (3)  the  objects  which  the  nation  ought  to  place  before  itself  in  its  educational 
measures,  ,  These  questions  involve  tiie  wliole  inner  and  outer  liistory  of  education,  and 
are  far  too  large  and  Important  to  be  capable  of  such  treatment  here  as  would  codv^ 
accurate  notions  to  the  reader.  All  we  can  do  is  to  glance  slightly  at  the  history  of  the 
two  branches  Into  which  the  subject  divides  itself.  Among  ancient  nations,  and  among 
not  a  few  nations  now  existing,  education  in  any  definite  sense  did  not,  and  does  not. 
e.\isi  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  children  grow  up  in  reflective  or  uoreflective 
imitation  of  tlieir  fathers.  Hot  at  all  times,-  nations  which  have  quite  emerged  from  tlie 
savage  state,  have  had  some  more  or  less  org  mixed  scheme  of  education  for  the  leisured 
and  governing  classes.  The  purpose  kept  in  view  in  such  education  has  been  to  fit  the 
piiplTs  to  discou'Ke  certain  duties  of  war  or  f^vemment.  In  addition  to  this,  the  priest- 
hood'luid  the  education  which  their  traditionary  hymns,  laws,  and  customs  afuirded. 
Tliat  man  as  such,  apart  from  any  special  practical  ends,  should  l)e  educated,  wasan 
idea  late  of  being  recognized,  and  occurred  first  to  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  world  owes 
so  much.  But  neither  amOng  them  nor  their  imitators,  the  Romans,  wa^  the  education 
o1 tnam*  of  the  people  ever  contemplated.  Education,  properly  so  called,  was  con- 
flnMl  to  a  few.  -In  the  centuries  wbiim  succeeded  the  introduction  of  Christianlljy,  the 
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church  was  the  great  e^lucating  body — traiaing  those  intended  for  the  service  of  the 
attar,  not  only  in  Christian  doctriiw,  but  in  all  £e  learning  of  the  past.  This,  at  least, 
KfrbB  the  geoBnl  tendency  of  education  in  the  church.  But  it  was  not  till  the  refonna* 
tiou  In  the  16th  c.  that  learning,  even  to  the  limited  extent  of  reading  and  writing,  was 
considered  a  worthy  object  of  pursuit  by  any  savo  those  who,  in  some  form  or  other, 
were  destined  to  be  drawn  within  tlie  clencal  ranks.  The  reformation  introduced  the 
Idea  of  educating  the  masses  of  the  people — the  leaders  of  this  movement  being,  no 
doubt,  forced  to  tlus  conclusion  by  the  necessity  which  their  view  of  man's  personal 
religious  ohligaUoos  imposed  on  them.  It  was  manifestly  a  corollary  from  tlie  position 
they  took  up  that  every  man's  intellect  should  be  so  trained  as  to  be  able  (o  read,  and 
inquire,  and  think  for  Itself.  It  was  only  very  slowly  that  so  large  a  conception  of  the 
•  q}liera  of  education  could  be  given  effect  to.  OraduaJly,  however,  popular  schools  arose 
'in  many  parts  df  the  continent  of  Eun^,  especially  In  Oennany,  and  the  number  of 
gyifinasta  or  grammar-schools  was,  during  the  same  period,  increased.  In  Scotland,  so 
early  as  1606,  the  government  took  up  the  matter,  and  ordiuned  that  there  should  be  a 
school  as  well  as  a  church  in  every  parish,  at  the  same  time  providing  for  their  mainte- 
nance by  a  tax  on  land,  and  for  their  management  by  putting  them  under  a  certain  num- 
tier  of  those  who  paid  the  tax  conjoined  with  the  minister  of  the  ^rish — ali  being  sub- 
leet  to  the  prealqrteriea  within  whose  bounds  they  were  situated.  The  example  of  Scot- 
uind  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  followed  on  anything  like  a  national  scale  by  any 
eountiy  till  after  the  Frrach  revolutlMi  had  exhausted  itself.  Since  1819,  the  distinguish- 
ing idea  of  government  administratioD  may  be  s^d  to  be  the  necesdty  of  educating  the 
pmj^,  and  <di  the  people— even  the  outcast  and  the  criminal.  During  the  lost  fifty  years, 
all  tlic  German  states,  and  more  especially  Prussia  and  Saxony,  have  developed  excellent 
national  systems  of  education,  and  France  has  followed  their  example.  Russia  and  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  are  also  now  organizing  primary  instruction;  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  In  all  European  countries,  they  are  maUng  provinou  for  the  instmction  and 
professional  training  of  the  teacliers  in  normal  schools  (q.v.)  The  schools  for  instruct- 
ing the  middle  classes,  and  ^mmar  schools  (French,  lyeSet;  German,  ffj/mnani/m$), 
whose  object  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities,  have  received  increased  attentloo. 
Universities  themselves,  too,  have  been  further  developed,  their  curriculums  extended  in 
range,  their  objects  elevated,  and  tbeir  number  increased. 

To  return  to  primal?  instruction.  In  England  there  waano  national  system,  property 
so  called  Irafore  1870,  but  voluntary  efforts  were  largely  aided  by  the  state  in  the  form 
of  privy  council  grants.  These  grantB  were  atso  extended  to  Scotland,  as  it  became 
necessary  to  supplement  the  parochial  schools  there,  owing  to  the  increase  of  populnlinn. 
'llie  prindpal  conditions  on  which  these  grants  were  made  were  that  they  were  only  to 
tuppaemeiU  local  efforts,  that  the  schools  f£ould  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a 
government  inspector,  and  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  them.  As  much  additional 
religiouH  instruction  might  be  given  as  the  school  managers  pleased,  but  no  schools  were 
ndmitted  to  privy  couocil  aid  uom  which  the  Bible  was  excluded.  Under  the  stimulus 
afforded  by  these  firants,  the  educslional  wants  <rf  En^and  were,  after  1886,  to  a  great  extent 
supplied ;  tnit  many  districts  were  left  unprovided  with  schools,  and  many  more  very  badly 
supplied.  In  ISTO  an  important  measure,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  public  ele- 
mentary education  in  England  nod  Wales, "  was  passed  by  parUament,  according  to  which 
it  is  enacted  that  "  there  sliall  be  provided  for  every  school  district  a  sufficient  amount 
of  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools  avulabte  for  all  the  children  resident  in 
such  district,  for  whose  elementary  education  efficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  other- 
wise made."  It  is  enacted  further,  that  all  children  attending  tlte«e  schools  whose 
parents  are  unable,  from  poverty,  to  pay  anything  towards  their  education,  i<haU  Iw 
ndmitted  free,  and  the  expenses  so  incurred  be  discharged  from  local  rntes.  The  new 
schools  are  placed  in  each  district  under  "school-boarcls  "  invested  with  great  powers — 
among  others,  that  of  compelling  pnrents  to  8«id  tbeb  children  to  school.  An  act  in 
most  respects  similar  to  the  above  wRs  pussed  in  1879  for  Scotland,  whose  educational 
wants  had  previously  been  well  supplieo. 

In  Ireland,  a  national  xystem,  instituted  and  maintained  by  the  sbtte,  exiRta,  and 
one  of  its  main  features  is  the  separation  of  the  religious  from  tlie  secular  teaching — at 
least  in  theory.  The  extent  to  which  this  primaple  tuts  been  encroached  upon  in  the 
course  of  working  out  tiie  scheme,  is  not  accuratdy  known,  but  is  worthy  of  special 
inquiry. 

In  tlie  British  colonies,  as  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  adequate  state  systems  of  educa- 
tion have  been  provided  on  the  basis  of  the  secular  printuple.  Bee  the  articles  1^  atiohal 
Education,  and  Fbitt  Coukcil,  CoumTBiB  of,  on  Bddoation. 

KATIOHAL  EDUCATION,  Btbtems  of,  the  provision  made  by  various  states  for  the 
education  of  their  citizens.  In  England  the  term  nationtU  education  is  commonly  used 
as  implying  only  a  provision  nuide  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes, 
l^t  it  is  capable  of  a  much  more  extenrive  applieadon,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  state  provides  for  the  education  of  the  people,  the  state  regulates,  more  or 
less,  all  Instruction,  from  that  of  the  primary  school  to  that  of  Uie  university.  In  Eng- 
land, national  education  in  this  sense  has  no  oxistencie.  The  parish  schools  (q.v.)  of 
Scotland  at  one  time  were  all  buVnutlonal,  hut  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  coimtty 
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gradually  dcpnved  them  of  that  character.  The  imperfect  means  adopted  to  supply  the 
desficiency  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  deacribed  under  the  head  of  PniVT  CouKOil., 
CoHHiTTBB  OP,  ON  EDUCATION.  See  also  Schools,  Public  and  Qhammar;  Iia>o»- 
TBiAL  Schools;  IteFOiucATORT  Schools,  etc.  In  beland  the  foundation  ai  a  reiUly 
national  system  was  laid  in  1888  iv  the  "national  schools"  (supplemented  rinoe  by  tbe 
queen's  colleges  und  university),  the  principle  of  which  is  briefly  stated  imder  lBSiZun>. 
These  scfaoolB  hare  exhibited  a  steady  and  even  Burprising  progress,  when  we  cwisider 
the  determini'd  opposition  they  have  met  with  from  powerful  eccleaiostical  parties,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  In  several  of  the  British  colonies  tlie  local  legislatures  bave 
boldly  deidt  with  tbe  question  on  the  national  principle,  in  opposition  to  the  denomina- 
tional. .  See  Victoria. 

In  iS^  article  we  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  national  system  in  varioas  coiin  • 
tries,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  matters  as  to  which  we  have  to  look  for  iDstmctioa  to 
foreign  experience.  Before  doing  so,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  ohstaclea  in  the  way 
of  the  establishment  of  national  education  among  ourselves.  And  flrst,  in  Qreat  Britain 
the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education,  and  of  all  interference  with  educa- 
tion on  tbe  part  of  the  state,  has  until  lately  been  opposed  upon  principle  by  a  numerous 
and  respectable  body  of  politicians.  They,  for  tbe  most  part,  consisted  of  diraenters,  who. 
be^nniug  with  voluntarism  In  ecclesiastical  matters,  had  passed  on  to  tbe  doctrine  of 
iamafaire  In  politics.  The  others  were  chiefly  speculative  peTSons,  deeply  imbued  with 
the  same  doctrine,  who,  profoundly  disbelieving  in  the  wisdom  of  statesmen  and  the 
capacity  of  ofBcials,  and  apparently  in  the  possibility  of  fore^glit  In  large  affinirs,  held 
that  the  state  should  undertake  as  little  as  possible,  and  leave  things  to  what  they  called 
their  natural  course.  The  arguments  used  by  these  two  classes  weie  not  always  alike. 
Individuals  of  tbe  former  class  were  apt  to  go  back  to  the  religious  ground  frtMU  which 
they  started,  maintaining  that  education  ought  to  be  religious,  that  the  state  ought  not 
to  tench  religion,  that  therefore  education  was  out  of  tbe  province  of  tbe  state.  But 
what  the  spokesmen  of  both  classes  most  insisted  on  was  this:  that  education  should  be 
left  to  tbe  law  of  supply  and  demand,  or  rather,  to  tbe  voluntary  action  of  indlvlduala. 
tingle  or  combined.  It  was  in  that  wav,  they  declared,  that  tlie  educatira  of  tlie  people 
could  be  most  beneficially  carried  on ;  lor  so  carried  on,  it  would  always  be,  both  in  kind 
and  in  extent,  what,  on  the  whole,  the  circumstances  of  the  people  required.  In  the 
hands  of  government,  they  said,  an  educational  system  must  be,  more  or  less,  an  instru- 
ment of  state.  And,  at  the  best,  the  extent  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  provided 
mu.st  depend  upon  tbe  will  of  persons  who  might  be  very  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the 
people.  They  used  declamation  about  the  bad  way  In  which  governments  did  every - 
thing  they  attempted;  about  the  danger  of  creating  a  host  of  new  officials;  and  about  the 
impropriety  of  interfering  with  natural  laws,  and  of  discouraging  voluntary  agency. 
Then  they  enlarged  upon  the  ^at  progress  which  education  had  made  in  England  unce 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  indcpeadently,  as  they  said,  of  the  state — maintaining  not 
only  that  it  had  been  as  great  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  permitted,  but  that 
It  was  almost  as  much 'As  the  state  had  accomplished  in  any  country;  and  that  it 
proved  that  in  England,  supply  and  demand,  or  the  volunt^  principle,  would  soon 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people.  The  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
supply  of  education,  so  far  as  it  was  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  state,  had  come  frran 
the  oenevnlent  exertions  of  individnals.  But  their  chief  reliance  was  upon  the  agency 
of  individuals  or  societies  inspired  by  benevolence  or  religious  zeal.  They  held  tliat  tfa'e 
same  objections  did  not  apply  to  voluntary  ominizatioos  which  lay  against  the  state: 
they  declared  that  it  was  the  great  glory  of  England  to  accomplish,  by  such  means, 
things  wliich  elsewhere  were  attempted  only  by  the  state.  Combined  voluntary  action, 
they  said,  was  consonant  with  the  national  habits  and  institutions;  it  was  a  part  of  the 
system  which  had  made  the  English  a  free,  self-reliant,  and  enterprising  race;  it  should 
he  fostered,  not  discouraged;  and  it  was  worth  our  while  to  pay  a  price,  if  neceflsary, 
rather  than  let  it  be  siipeiBeded  by  the  action  of  the  state. 

It  was  answered,  flrst,  that  the  commercial  principle  of  supply  and  demand,  ualess 
supplemented  by  the  benevolence  of  individuals,  could  not  be  expected  to  educate  the 
people  except  by  very  slow  degrees;  that  education  must  create  the  demand  for  educa- 
tion; tliat  chililren  of  the  lower  classes  in  lai^  towns,  unless  assistance  or  stimulation 
came  to  them  from  without,  had  at  present  no  more  chance  of  receiving  instruction  than 
if  they  were  living  in  Africa.  And  the  nation  would  lose  lacalculably  by  delay  in  edu- 
cating the  masses;  for  noUiing  would  so  greatly  increase  its  power  and  proaperity,  ao 
materially  improve  the  condiUon  of  the  humbler  classes,  as  the  education  of  the  whole 
people.  The  importance  of  voluntary  agencies  was  admitted ;  hut  why  was  the  state  to 
lie  precluded  from  at  least  co-operating  with  themT  The  state,  it  was  said,  bad  a  greater 
interest  in  educating  the  people  than  any  of  her  citizens  could  have:  and,  moreover — 
this  was  the  real  question — could  undertake  it  more  successfully.  Toluntary  agency. 
It  was  mainttdned,  was  too  slow,  too  uncertain,  too  spasmodic  in  operation,  to  be  per- 
manently uid  solely  relied  upon  in  a  matter  of  such  greiit  national  ooneern.  Hie  frirads 
of  state  action  confidently  appealed  to  the  experience  <rf  foreign  countries  aa  riiowlng  the 
nywrior  efBcientnr  of  state  educaUon,  and  pointed  to  the  effects  which  government  etfan* 
nlation,  on  a  limited  scale,  had  had  at  home.  It  is  now  several  years  rince  this  contro- 
versy WW  at  its  height.  The  voluntaries  have  »iw»  that  been  acqnleadng  In  ttie  lam- 
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feredce  of  the  state  with  education ;  and  recently,  several  of  their  foremost  men  have 
frankly  admitted  that  they  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  the  stale,  by  what  ii  baa  done 
for  education,  has  made  good  its  claim  to  the  regulation  of  it.  The  course  of  political 
events  baa  recently  added  greatly  to  the  importance  of  popular  education ;  aad  at  present 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  pracUcaily  no  opposition  upon  ptlnciple  to  ttie  control  of 
education  by  the  state. 

There  have  always,  however,  been  obBtadea  to  the  eatabliabment  of  a  nati<mal  ays- 
tern  more  formldaUe  than  tbe  opposition  of  private  bodies,  and  these  are  well-nigh  inev- 
itable. 

The  most  important  of  them  are  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  place,  if  any,  to 
be  assigned  to  religion  in  tlie  school  instruction.  Upon  this  matter  there  is  a  conflict  of 
<^inions  which  seems  almost  iireconcUaMe.  A  pfurty,  which  is  growing  in  numbers, 
and  which  Is  respectable  from  Its  activity  and  intelligence,  holds  that  the  state  should 
give  nothing  but  sucuhu-  Instruction;  that  religion  is  beyond  its  province,  and  should  not 
be  tau^t  within  its  schools:  that,  indeed,  with  a  population '  divided  into  numerous 
sects,  a  practicable  scheme  of  state  education  embracing  religion  cannot  be  devised.  To 
this  party  a  portion  of  the  English  voluntaries  now  seems  disposed  to  ally  itself.  There 
are  otliers  who  t>elieTe  it  possible  to  teach  an  undenominational  Christianity  in  schools; 
who  desire  that  the  state  scboolmaster  should  confine  himself  to  this;  and  that  dogmatic 
teaching  should  be  left  to  the  religious  bodies.  A  third  jwuty  hold  that  dogmatic  teach- 
ing should  be  j^ven  in  slate  schools;  that  religious  teaching,  to  have  any  value,  must  be 
dogmatic;  but  that  arrangements  might  be  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  children 
by  persons  of  their  own  persuasions;  and,  at  any  rate,  that  cnlldren  should  be  exempted 
from  the  religious  Instruction  given  in  a  school  if  their  parents  should  so  desire.  The 
most  numerous  body  of  all  are  satisfied  with  tbe  system  of  aiding  denominational  schools 
which  now  exists;  because  they  approve  of  schools  being,  as  for  the  most  part  they  now 
are,  under  clerical  supervi^n.  and  fear  that  by  any  change  tbe  influence  of  the  clergy 
upon  education  would  be  weofcened.  Among  tbe  managers  of  church  of  England  schools 
fatdt  Is  scarcely  found  witb  more  than  one  point  In  tiie  old  substitute  for  a  system ;  there 
was  an  Incessant  a^tation  against  the  "  conscience  clause,"  which  the  state  has  placed 
among  tbe  conditions  of  its  aid,  stipulating  that  religioufa  Instruction  should  not  be  given 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  tbe  parent.  Between  the  denominationaUst  and  tbe  secularist 
there  is  a  difference  which  scarcely  admits  of  compromise,  and  is  a  serious  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  any  national  system.  The  former  Is  naturally  opposed  to  any  scheme  for 
supplementing  tbe  denominational  system — ^for  tlie  purpose  of  educating  the  classes 
which  this  system  does  not  educate — ^unless  It  Include  religious  teaching. 

The  question  of  reli^us  instruction  has  been  foiuid  a  troublesome  one  in  nearfy 
evny  countiy  where  the  state  regulates  edncation.  and  there  Is  nothing  mor6  instructive, 
in  foreign  experience,  than  the  ways  in  which,  in  different  systems,  this  difficulty  has 
been  disposed  of.  Next  to  this,  the  most  important  thing  to  be  observed  is  tbe  parts 
which,  in  different  systems,  are  assigned  to  the  state  and  to  the  locality  respectiijely;  for 
it  is  unquestionable  that  there  are  some  dangers  attaching  to  state  education,  wheu  the 
infloence  of  tbe  state  is  prcilominant,  and  that  the  function  of  the  state  in  education 
must  be  carefully  defined.  By  tbe  mere  selection  of  school-books,  the  state  oonld  pow- 
erfully Influence  the  rising  generation;  and  in  Austria,  and,  it  Is  said.  In  FVance  also, 
the  school  has  been  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  of  state  policy.^  With  a  popular  gov- 
ernment, however,  there  la  not  much  risk  of  It  bdng  used  for  sinister  purposes;  and  In 
this  country  we  are  in  more  danger  of  having  recourse  too  little  to  the  powers  of  the 
state  than  of  trusting  it  too  much.  The  possibility  of  making  education  compulsory  » 
another  matter  upon  which  f<;reign  systems  of  education  throw  much  light:  we  are  per- 
haps more  Interested  in  noting  how  far  indirect  methods  can  be  resorted  to  for  compel- 
ling attendance  at  the  schools.  Upon  the  limits  of  tbe  Instruction  which  should  be 
attempted  in  schools  for  the  poorer  classee— a  sul^ect  whidi  has  been  much  discussed  tn 
connectloD  with  the  Bovlsed  Code  of  1861— and  upon  the  results  of  government  regula- 
tion of  the  middle  and  upper  schools  also,  there  Is  muoh  to  be  teamed  from  the  foreign 
educational  systems.  We  begin  with 

State  Education  in  BbUand. 

There  are  several  countries  in  which — if  school  statistics  could  be  taken  as  a  test — 
popular  Instruction  is  mare  widely  diffused  than  it  is  In  Holland;  but  in  no  European 
countty  is  it  so  uncommon  to  meet  a  man  who  cannot  easily  read  and  write.  The  pri- 
mary schools  of  Holland  have  a  high  reputation  for  the  solidity  of  the  instruction  tnev 
impart,  and  have,  by  competent  observers,  been  declared  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  A 
small  and  wealthy  state — rich,  too,  in  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens— with  a  populitlon 
singularly  docile  and  orderly,  the  task  of  educating  tbe  people  has  been  for  Holland 
exceptionally  free  from  diflSculty.  It  had  the  start  of  most  other  European  nations  in 
tbe  work  of  popular  education.  So  far  back  as  1811  its  primary  schools  had  been  cele- 
brated in  a  report  by  the  famous  Cuvier.  It  has  had  an  education  law  dnce  1806;  «nd 
of  this  law,  thou^  it  underwent  modification  in  18Q7,  it  Is  necessary  to  give  some 
aocount.  Seoonduy  education  in  Holland  was  t^ci^ly  instituted  and  ora^dud  f<Hr 
tbe  first  time  by  the  law  of  Hot,  1868. 

On  the  face  ot  It,  the  law  of  1806  seemed  tax  txam  making  a  cnpi^^  prorlgkn  for 
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the  education  of  the  people;  It  left  much— m  anv  other  country,  it  would  have  been  a 
^eat  deal  too  much — to  the  public  spit-it  of  local  authorities.  It  not  maku  eduta- 
tim  compulsory;  it  did  not  evco  enforce  the  establishment  of  public  schools;  but  it  pio- 
Tided  for  two  thiags  being  done  thoroughly — the  inspection  of  the  schools  and  the  exam- 
ination of  the  teachers — and  to  this  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  due  Its  eminent  success. 
Efich  province  of  Holland  was  formed  into  a  certain  numberof  school-districts,  and  over 
each  school-district  was  placed  an  inspector.  The  inspector  was  made  supreme  over 
primary  inatniciion  in  bis  dlt^rlct.  He  was  a  member  of  every  school-committee,  and 
Bchoot-committees  could  be  named  only  with  his  concurrence;  no  teacher,  public  or 

f>riTate,  f^nild  exercise  his  calling  without  his  permission;  and  he  inspected  every  school 
n  his  district  twice  a  year.  The  united  inspectors  of  tlie  province  formed  tlui  provin- 
cial commission  for  primary  education.  This  commission  met  three  times  a  year,  and 
received  from  each  of  its  members  a  report  upon  his  district;  once  a  year,  it  sent  a  dep- 
uty to  the  Hague,  to  form  with  the  deputies  from  other  provinces,  a  commission  to 
dlflcuBB  and  regulate  school-matters,  under  the  diiection  of  tlie  minibter  for  the  home 
department  and  his  inspector  general.  The  inspectors  in  the  various  provinces  were 
appointed  by  the  home  office,  ou  the  presentation  of  the  proviactal  commission.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  Holland  public  spirit  is  very  strong.  State  .employments  are  thus 
deemed  very  honorable;  and  the  inspectors  gave  their  Pervia-s  gratuitously — receiving 
only  an  allowance  for  expenses.  It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  proviactal  commiseiua 
to  examine  teachers  for  cerlificatea  First,  the  teacher  had  to  get  a  general  admiation—A 
certiticate  of  competency,  admitting  liim  iDto  the  teaching  profession;  he  bad  to  get  a 
apedal  admuiion  also,  before  he  could  exercise  his  profession.  There  were  four  gmdcs 
al  certiflcatea — the  firat  or  second  grade  had  to  be  obtained  by  a  Echool-maater,  public  or 
private,  in  the  towns;  the  third  grade  qualified  for  a  village  school;  the  fourth  grade 
was  for  under- masters  and  assistants.  To  tbe  highest  grades  were  admitted  those  can- 
didates only  who  gave  ^gns  of  a  diatinguiiAed  eulture.  For  public  masterships,  when 
they  fell  vacant,  a  compentive  examination  was  held ;  tbe  successful  candidate  received 
his  tpedai  admimion — his  appointment  to  exercise  bis  profession  in  the  school.  For 
special  admission  as  a  private  teacher,  there  was  no  second  examination;  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  munidpulty,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  inspector,  to  grant  it  upon  appli- 
cation. Although  there  were  no  obligatory  provisions  in  the  law,  the  provincial  and 
comrannBl  administrations  were  charged  by  the  government  to  provide  the  means  of 
iostmctlon  in  their  localities,  to  insure  a  comfortuble  subsistence  for  teachers,  end  to 
obtain  a  regular  attendance  of  the  children  in  the  schools;  and  tht-y  did  all  this  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  Free  schools  for  the  poor  were  provided  in  the  towns;  in  tbe  vil- 
lages, schools  to  which  the  poor  were  admitted  gratuitously.  Every  effort  was  used, 
both  by  tbe  lay  authoritiee  and  the  clergy,  to  draw  poor  children  into  the  schools;  and 
the  scho<^-masterB  were  provided  with  incomes  much  superior  to  what  is  usually  paid  to 
acbool-masters  in  any  other  Furopean  countty.  To  this  H.  Cuvier  attributed  much  of 
the  success  of  the  Dutch  schools.  Some  of  the  best  scholars  were  kept  in  the  school  to 
assist  in  the  teaching;  they  became  under-masicrs,  and  eventually  m^steia;  and  thus, 
even  before  the  institution  of  normal  schools,  an  efficient  body  of  teachers  was  provided. 
In  tbe  normal  schools  which  were  afterwards  established,  scliool  mcthods  and  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching  formed  a  more  prominent  part  of  the  instruction  tlian  in  those  of  other 
countries.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  free  schools  for  the  ^loor  in  towns  were  giving 
better  instruction  than  could  be  obtained  by  tlie  lower  middling  classes;  and  intermediate 
schools  had  to  be  established  In  the  towns  {tugt^eti-»e}u>olen),  in  which,  for  a  small  fee, 
an  excellent  educatioa  was  provided.  Above  the  intermediate  school  was  the  French 
«chool,  in  whidi,  beddes  a  sound  commercial  education,  modem  languages  were 
taught;  above  that  was  the  Latin  scfaoot  giving  a  classical  education,  and  preparing  for 
the  universities.  The  classical  schools  and  the  universities  of  Holland  do  not  receive 
from  foreign  observers  the  commendation  so  freely  bestowed  upon  the  other  parts  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  country. 

Under  this  law,  the  public  schools  ware  non-denominational;  no  dogmatic  Instruc- 
tion was  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  or  In  the  school ;  but  the  instruction  was  to  be  such 
as  to  "  train  Its  recipients  for  the  exercise  of  ^1  sodal  and  CbrisUnn  virtues."  The  religi- 
ous education  of  the  dbildren,  however,  was  not  overlooked.  The  government  exhorted 
the  clergy  of  tiie  different  communions  to  take  upon  them  the  religious  instruction  of 
children  of  their  own  persuasions;  and  this  tbe  clergy  willingly  did — ^giving  up  a  portion 
of  every  Sunday  to  this  duty.  The  school-master  Instructed  the  children  in  the  truths 
common  to  all  religions,  and  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Jews  were  absent,  In  the  Kew 
Testament  and  the  life  of  Christ.  M.  Cuvier,  In  1811,  stated  that  he  found  the  educa- 
1  tion- religious,  though  not  dogmatic;  and  in  1886,  high  satisfaction  with  it  was  expressed 
\fy  M.  Cousin,  aiL  earnest  advocate  of  religious  education.  It  was  tliought  that  the 
Dutch  schools  had  proved  the  poaribility  of  teaching  in  schools  an  unsectarian  Christian- 
ity. But  it  was  chiefly  upon  this  point  that  the  controversy  arose  which  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  1857;  and  as  regards  it,  it  cannot  be  sMd  that  the  controversy  is  yet  ended. 

There  were  other  matters  which  excited  a  demand  for  the  alterations  then  made  in 
tdM  law.  The  constitution  of  1848  hadgranted  the  liberty  of  Instruction,  and  was  there- 
fore in  conflict  with  the  law  of  1806.  Tlie  school-attendance  had  been  falling  off.  Some 
of  the  mnnidpalities  had  been  evading  thdr  duty  to  the  school-masters  and  the  schools. 
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It  vas  thoDght  de^rable  that  the  duties  of  the  commune  Id  regard  to  education  ahouM 
be  carefully  defined  by  law.  The  changes  made,  however,  were  not  of  much  practical 
imnwtance. 

The  tow  of  1867  granted  "liberty  of  instruction i^stiU  requiring  from  the  private 
teacher  the  certificate  of  competency,  it  rid  him  of  the  veto  of  tiie  municipality  and  the 
inspector.  It  expressly  prescribes  that  primary^  schools,  in  each  commuue,  shall  be  nt 
the  commune's  charge;  they  are  to  be  in  sufficient  number;  and  the  states'  deputies  and 
the  supreme  goverument  are  to  judge  whether,  iu  any  commune,  tliey  are  in  sufficient 
number  or  not.  If  the  charge  of  its  schools  is  too  heavy  for  a  commune,  it  receives  d 
grant  in  idd,  <«f  which  the  state  and  the  province  each  contributes  half;  bat  there  is  no 
fixed  point  at  wblcb  the  commune  can  demand  this  ^d.  Tlie  tow  fixes  the  minimum 
sntary  for  a  schoolmaster  at  400  fiorins  (about  £84);  for  an  under-master  at  300  florins. 
(The  ftchoolmaster's  salary,  however,  is  usually  much  higher;  In  towns,  not  unfrequently 
four  times  US  much.)  It  provides  that  when  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  70,  the  master 
is  to  have  the  aid  of  a  pupil-teacher;  wheu  it  exceeds  100,  of  an  under-master;  when  it 
exceeds  160,  of  an  uuder-masier  and  assistant;  for  every  50  scholars  atmve  this  last  num- 
ber, he  is  allowed  another  pupil-teacher;  for  every  100  scholars,  another  under-master. 
School-fees  are  to  be  exacted  only  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  them;  and  Uie  muni- 
dpalities  are  enjoined  to  "provide  as  far  as  possible  for  the  attendance  at  school  of  all 
children  vrhose  parents  are  in  the  receipt  of  pulilic  relief."  The  law  deBnes  the  sub- 
jects of  primary  inatruction  as  follows:  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
eeometry,  of  Dtitch  grammar,  of  geography,  of  history,  of  the  natura*!  sciences;  aiid  sing- 
ing. There  is  still  a  competitive  examination  for  the  office  of  public  schoolmaster;  a 
Ust  of  those  who  have  acquitted  themselves  best  is  made  up  by  the  inspector  and  a  com- 
mittee of  tlie  communal  council,  and  from  this  list  the  selection  is  mode  by  the  whole 
body  of  tlie  council.  For  the  provincial  commission,  conusting  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
provioce,  there  has  been  substituted  a  salaried  provincial  inq>ector;  and  the  provindal 
inspectors  are  assembled  once  a  year  to  deliberate  upon  the  Mate  of  primary  instruction. 
The  mlDlater  of  the  home  department,  aaaisted  liy  a  referendary,  is  tim  attpreme  authority 
in  matters  connected  with  education. 

Upon  the  subject  of  religious  instruction,  the  law  was  left  unaltered.  The  enactment 
of  1857  provides  as  follows:  "Primary  iostructiou,  while  it  imparts  the  inforniatiojii 
necessary,  is  to  tend  to  develop  tiie  reason  of  the  young,  and  to  train  them  to  the  exercise 
of  all  Christian  and  social  virtues.  The  teacher  shall  al^tain  from  teaching,  doing,  or 
permitting  anything  contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  the  ^  convictions  of  Dissenters. 
Religious  instruction  is  left  to  the  different  religious  communions.  The  schoolroom  mav 
be  put  at  Uieir  disposal  for  that  purpose,  for  the  benefit  of  children  attending  scliool, 
out  of  school-hours."  This  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  after  much  excited  discussion. 

In  1848,  nil  religions  were,  in  Holland,  placed  by  the  law  on  a  perfect  equality  ;  and 
Immediately  tliereafter,  an  attack  was  Iwgun  by  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  religious 
instructioo  of  the  scliools.  Professedly  neutral,  they  maiotaiued  that  it  was  really 
Protestant,  and  probably  they  were  right.  The  schoolmasters,  on  the  demand  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  were  enjoined  to  comply  mere  strictly  wli^  the  law;  and  thereupon 
there  began  among  the  orthodox  Protestant  bodies  a  violent  agitation  against  the  law — a 
movement  for  connecting  every  public  school  with  some  religious  communion.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  believing  that  in  Holland  neutral  schools  must  be  Protestant,  desired 
that  the  instruction  should  be  purely  secular;  and  a  considerable  party  among  the  Prot- 
estants contended  for  the  same  object.  The  only  party  in  favor  of  the  existing  law 
Were  the  rationalist  or  new-school  Protestants,  who  attach  more  importance  to  the  moral 
and  civilizmg  side  of  Christianity  than  to  its  dogmatic  aspects.  Between  the  benom- 
inationalista  on  one  hand  and  the  secularists  on  the  other,  the  victory  fell  to  this  last 
party.  Of  course,  the  decision  was  a  compromise;  and  neither  ttie  high  Protestnnt  party 
nor  the  Roman  Catholics  regard  it  with  satisfaction.  The  consequence  has  been  that, 
advantage  beiu^  taken  of  the  newly -co  needed  freedom  of  instruction,  titere  lias  been  a 

f;reat  increase  in  the  number  of  private  elementary  schools  conducted  on  tiie  denom- 
national  basis.  Tlie  non-denominational  school  in  Holland  cannot  be  considered 
entirely  successful,  since  the  opposition  to  it  seems  to  be  leading  to  primary  education 
being  to  a  considerable  extent  taken  out  of  the  control  of  the  state. 

Siaie  Education  in  Switzerland. 
In  no  part  of  Europe  has  the  education  of  the  people  been  more  successfully  prose- 
cuted than  in  Switsserland.  In  nil  the  cantons,  French  and  German,  it  has  been  carefully 
attended  to  by  the  governing  bodies;  and  for  small  communities,  provided  the  rulere 
have  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  it  is  compamtively  a  simple  and  easy  task.  To  those 
who  are  interested  in  school -methods  and  school-management,  nothing  cau  be  more 
instructive  than  the  education  of  the  German  cantons.  Their  primary  schools  are  unsur- 
passed ;  those  of  the  canton  Aargau  have  a  reputation  of  being  the  b^t  in  Europe.  The 
experience  of  the  French  cantons  throws  light  upon  more  than  one  of  the  questions 
which  occur  in  the  construction  of  a  national  system.   It  is  witli  the  totter  class  of 

SiestioDs  that  we  are  concerneil ;  and  to  the  French  csntons— ^neva,  Vaiul,  Freiburg, 
eufcfaatel,  and  Valais— the  following  statement  is  confined. 
In  tiieee  five  cantons^  the  Bcbool-system  waa,  until  recently,  the  Bamc  in  its  main  out- 
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lines:  it  VBS  a  system  desinied  to  put  public  education  in  hannony  with  the  democratic 
constitutions  established  alter  tlie  war  of  the  Sonderbund.  In  Vaud,  it  was  founded  in 
1846;  Id  Geneva  and  Freibuig,  in  1848;  in  the  Valuis,  In  1849;  and  in  Neufchatel.  iu 
18B0.  In  Freiburg,  it  underwent  Difidiflcation  in  18S6.  Its  midn  features  were  as  t<A- 
lows:  The  communes  were  required  to  provide  and  maintain  public  schools,  the  state 
assisting  tliem  when  the  cliarge  oecame  too  heavy.  In  general,  every  place  with  more 
than  20  children  of  sc-hool-age  was  required  to  have  its  scliool;  every  place  with  more 
Ibati  50  or  60,  a  second  school;  and  so  on.  Infant-schools  were  recommended  and  aided 
by  the  state,  but  their  estabUshment  was  not  made  obligatory.  The  council  of  state — 
the  supreme  ezeeutive— of  the  canton  appointed  a  board  of  public  instruction  to  exercise 
the  guvernment  of  education;  but  in  important  matters,  an  appeal  lay  from  this  twdy  to 
the  council;  and  by  the  council  onlyooulda  master  bedismuBed.  The  munidpality 
appointed  a  communal  Bchool-committee,  which  had  the  local  superintendence  of  the 
schools.  Ministers  of  religion  were  eligible  for  tliis  body,  but  were  not  members  of  it 
by  virtue  of  office.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  scbool -committee  to  visit  tlie  schools  of  its 
commune  not  less  than  once  a  fortnight,  Iscsides  holdiDj;  a  public  geacral  examinatiou 
of  them  once  a  year.  The  teacher  required  to  get  a  cerliflcute  of  capacity ;  the  examina* 
tions  for  the  certificate  being  under  the  management  of  tlie  board  of  public  instruction. 
In  Vaud,  however,  five  years*  service  In  a  public  school  exempted  a  teacbtt  from  th« 
obligation  of  a  certificate ;  and  In  other  cantons,  it  does  not  scera  n>  have  beeu  rigidly 
insisted  on.  Tor  Tacant  masterships,  there  was  a  competitive  examination,  to  which 
persons  qualified  by  certificate  or  service  only  were  properly  admitted;  in  Vaud,  bow- 
ever,  failing  qualified  persons,  other  candidates  migtit  be  admitted  to  examination,  and 
provisionalTy  appointed.  In  Oeneva,  Freiburg,  and  Valais,  there  were  scbool  inspectors 
who  periodically  reported  to  the  board  of  public  instruction ;  Vaud  and  Neufchat^  bad 
no  inspectors;  the  duty  of  inspection  in  these  cantons  devolved  upon  the  school-com- 
mittee. The  subjects  taught  were  religion,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping,  geography.  Bwlss  history,  and  ringing.  The  instruction  given  had  two 
or  more  degrees  (m  Geneva,  tlx  degreesX  Recording  as  these  subjects  were  tauglii  with 
more  or  less  extension;  instruction  in  both  degrees  being  usually  given  in  tne  same 
school,  and  by  the  same  master.  Education  was  to  be  based  upon  the  "  principles  of 
Ghristinnity  and  democracy."  Hours  were  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction ;  from 
the  ordinary  school-lessons  dogma  was  to  be  strictly  excluded;  and  it  was  regarded  as 
tiie  province  of  the  minister  of  religion,  not  of  the  schoolmaster,  to  give  religikMia 
instruction,  tbou^  the  iMter  was  not  prevented  from  giving  it  in  the  room  of,  and 
under  the  reqronsibility  of  a  minister.  In  all  the  cantons,  except  Geneva,  educations 
was  made  compulsory ;  attendance  at  school  was  required  from  tlic  7th  to  the  ISth,  or 
from  the  8th  to  the  16th  year.  If  children  were  privately  educated,  tlie  state  must  be 
satisfied  that  their  education  was  sufilcient;  such  children  could  be  called  up  for  exam- 
ination with  the  scholars  of  the  public  schools,  and  if  found  inferior,  might  be  tran.1- 
ferrcd  to  n  public  school.  A  certificute  of  cujancipation  was  granted  when  the  obligiitoty 
courKc  Imd  been  fulfilled.  The  Iaw\ontemplatcd  that  the  instruction  should  be  gratu- 
itous, and  in  Oeneva  and  the  Valais  It  was  gmtuitons. 

In  Freiburg  the  sch'tdl-system  was  framed  in  no  small  degree  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  democmtlc  party  awinst  the  clerical  party.  U  provided  that  no  relig*- 
ious  society  would  be  allowed  to  teach;  that  persons  educated  by  the  Jesuits  riiould  lie 
incapable  of  holding  an^  office  in  diiircb  or  state;  it  imposed  a  political  oath  up^  the 
schoolmaster;  it  prohibited  children  from  being  sent  to  a  private  school,  except  with  the 
saoction  of  the  Inspector  and  the  school-committee;  and  if  sent,  required  that  they  should 
come  up  for  exammation  every  half-year.  At  the  same  time  it  established  an  exccHent 
programme  of  primary  instruction.  At  Uie  elections  of  1866  the  clerical  party  regidDed 
the  ascendency  in  Freiburg;  and  in  Jan.,  18S8,  tlie  council  of  state  made  a  con!ti(lerable 
alteration  in  the  school-law.  It  reduced  the  pn^ramme  of  primary  instruction;  it  made 
the  clcr:ryman  a  necessary  member  of  the  local  school -com  nut  tee,  freed  the  teaclier  from 
the  necessity  of  taking  an  oath,  and  relaxed  the  obligation  of  attendance  at  the  public 
schools,  giving  parents  liberty  to  educate  their  children  at  home  or  at  private  schooN .  In 
other  respects,  the  system,  as  above  described,  has  been  maintained  In  Freiburg.  There 
Eas  b<>eii  no  change  in  the  other  cantons. 

The  law  as  regards  religious  Instruction  seems  to  work  with  tolerable  smoothness.  In 
Vaud,  it  appears  that  the  laxity  which  jweraiU  as  to  the  requirement  of  a  certificate 
sometimes  leads  to  the  admission  of  unqualified  persons  as  teachers;  and  in  Vaud  and 
Neufchatel,  complaint  is  made  of  the  incapacity  m  tlie  school-committee  to  make  np  for 
the  want  of  profesrional  inspection. 

In  the 4  cantons  in  which  education  is  bylaw  compulsory,  the  school- attendance 
is  found  to  be  no  better  than  in  Qenevn,  where  it  is  not  compulsory.  In  these  canbms, 
the  law  provides  that  parents  not  sending  their'children  to  school  are  to  be  warned;  if 
the  warning  be  neglected,  tliat  they  are  to  bo  summoned  before  the  tribunals,  which  can 
punish  them  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  But  it  appears  that.  In  point  of  fact,  the  tribonak 
are  never  resorted  to;  and  that  the  authorities  are  careful  not  to  insist  upon  more  than 
the  people  are  easily  able  and  willing  to  comply  with.  In  the  Valais  the  school-year  need 
not  last  for  more  than  6  months.  In  Freiburg  the  vacation  mar  last  fcMT  8  naonths;  and 
the  inspcetOT  may  exempt  from  attendance  at  school  chilfuen  who  are  sufflduit^ 
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advaiioed,  ud  children  whose  labor  their  parents  cannot  do  without.  In  Ttrnd.  the  locai 
achool-committee  may  grant  to  children  alx>ve  IS  years  of  age,  whose  labOT  is  necessaiy 
to  their  parents^  dlspensatioDa  which  In  a  great  measure  exeimtt  them  from  attendance  at 
•chool;  the  master  may  grant  the  scliolar  leave  of  absence  for  S  days  In  the  weelct  the 
preeidenb  ol  the  school-committee  may  grant  him  leave  for  a  week  at  a  time;  the  school* 
committee  ilself  for  a  month  at  a  time.  It  appears  tliat  in  Vaud,  Uie  attendance  at  the 
Bciiools  had  been  steadily  falling  off  from  1840,  the  date  of  the  law,  up  to  1858;  and  the 
attendance  of  the  children  whose  nami's  were  on  the  books  was  then  reported  to  be  by 
no  means  regular.  New  branches  of  industry  which  gave  employment  to  children  had 
been  introduced  into  the  canton;  and  the  council  of  public  instruction  seems  to  have 
boeo  eompelled  to  sacrifice  the  luw  to  tlie  interests  of  families.  The  experiment  of  com- 
pulsory ediuatkm  cannot  be  said  to  have  saoceeded,  because  it  has  not  really  been  nude, 
In  Frnich  Switzerland. 

j^o/s  Education  in  France. 

At  the  head  of  the  education  of  France  is  the  minister  of  publtc  instruction;  he  is 
advised  and  assisted  by  the  imperial  council  of  public  instruction,  a  body  the  members 
of  wbich  are  appointed  by  tlie  crown  for  tiie  period  of  a  year.  "Ihe  minister,  if  he  thinks 
flt(  brings  befbre  the  council  for  discusdoo  projected  lavs  and  decrees  on  public  educa- 
tion; he  is  bound  to  consult  It  respecting  the  programmes  of  study,  methods,  and  books 
to  be  adopted  in  all  classes  of  publk  schools.  The  minister  has  succeeded  to  the  func- 
tions in  respect  of  education  wliicb,  under  the  first  empire,  were  conferred  upon  the 
university  of  France;  he  is  head  of  the  univemty,  the  officials  of  wliich  still  perform  a 
considerable  part  in  the  mani^ment  of  educauon,  but  do  so  under  his  control.  As 
respects  the  bigher  and  the  professional  education,  the  university  is  both  a  teaching  and 
an  examining  body,  fpanting  degrees  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  minister  and 
counciL  The  administration  of  the  secondary  instruction  is  committed  to  it,  and  it 
shares  In  the  supervision  of  the  primary  instruction.  It  is  compofled  of  18  aeademiet, 
each  of  which  comprehends  several  departments.  These  academies  are  so  many  local 
centers  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  At  the  head  of  each  is  a  rector;  the 
chief  officials  under  bim  are  called  academy  inspectoFs.  The  nunister  of  public  instruc- 
tioo  is  also  rector  of  the  academy  of  Paria 

The  academy  officials,  under  the  control  of  the  minister,  have  the  superintendence  of 
secondary  instruction  in  the  departments  within  the  academy's  jurisdiction;  there  is  an 
inspector  for  each  department.  The  instruction  la  minutely  roeulated,  as  to  the  quanti^ 
to  be  provided,  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  comprehended  In  It,  ana  as  to  its  cost ;  ft  is  the 
chief  duty  of  the  academy  inspectors  to  see  that  the  requirements  with  respect  to  it  are 
complied  with.  The  inspection  is  said  to  be  highly  efficient.  The  lyceum  is  tlio  prin- 
cipal seminary  of  secondary  instruction;  in  general  the  chief  town  of  every  Frencli 
department  has  its  l^'<%um.  There  is,  besides,  the  communal  college.  Every  town  of 
considerable  population  has  its  communal  college.  The  lyceum  is  founded  and  maiu- 
ttuned  by  the  stiite,  with  aid  from  the  department  and  the  communes;  the  communal 
college  is  founded  and  maintained  by  the  commune,  with  occasional  aid  from  the  state. 
The  uistmcUoa  given  in  the  communal  college  uid  in  the  lyceum  is  substantially  tlie 
same  in  character;  in  the  lyceum  it  is  the  more  extensive.  To  the  lyceum  tlicre  la 
usually  attached  a  preparatory  school  for  the  younger  boys.  In  both  jyceums  and  com- 
munal colleges  there  are  boarders  and  day-scholars.  French,  Latin,  Glreek,  and  mathe- 
matics are  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction;  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  modem 
languages,  and  Uie  natural  sciences  iire  also  taught.  The  course  at  the  lyceum  lasts  for 
six  ye&rs,  and  qualifies  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters.  Reii^ous  instruction  is 
given— to  the  Roman  Catliolic  hoys  bv  ch^lains  attached  to  the  scmMl:  to  the  Proteet- 
ants.  by  a  Protestant  minister  speciiiliy  appointed  to  this  duty;  and  the  New  Testament 
in  Oreek  or  Latin  is  read  daily  by  every  class.  In  the  lyceuma,  the  average  charee  for 
day-scholars  is  from  110  francs  (£4,  7s.  4d.)  to  180  francs  (£7,  Ss.  4d.)  a  year;  the  charge 
for  boarders  from  800  francs  (£3S)  to  900  francs  (£86),  according  to  their  age  and  advance- 
ment, lu  Paris,  the  charges  are  higher— from  £88  to  £60  a  year  for  boarders,  and  from 
$ft  to  £13  a  year  for  day-scholars;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  lyceums  where  the  high- 
est charge  for  boarders  is  £33  a  year.  There  are  public  schohirshipa  (bourses)  founded 
by  the  state,  to  be  obtained  by  competition,  the  holders  of  which  are  relieved  from  all 
cost.  The  education  given  is  in  no  respect  much  inferior— and  In  some  respects  It  is 
snperior^to  that  which  is  to  be  had  ut  an  enormous  cost  at  the  best  English  public 
schools;  it  is  far  superior  to  that  which,  at  a  far  higher  cost,  is  ordinarily  given  to  chil- 
cb«n  of  tlie  middle  classes  in  England.  A  private  secondarr  school  cannot  be  opened 
without  notice  to  the  public  authorities :  they  must  be  satisfied  that  the  premises  are  suit- 
able; and  the  director  must  have  a  certificate  of  probation — showing  that  he  has  served 
five  years  in  a  secondary  school — and  a  certificate  of  competency  obtained  at  the  public 
eumination  for  secondary  teachers.  The  academy  inspector  inntects  private  secondary 
whools,  but  only  to  see  tut  the  pupils  are  properly  lodged  and  fed,  and  that  the  teach- 
.ng  contains  nothing  contraiy  to  morality  and  the  laws.  The  minister  may.  however, 
ilspense  with  the  certificate  of  probation,  and  holy  orden  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
osrtiflcate  of  competency. 

A  law,  dated  June  21. 1666,  founded  s  new  coune  of  study  lu  seecmdaiy  schools—* 
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special  Beoondary  instruction.  Tiic  object  of  the  special  secondary  instniction  Is  dedued 
to  be  to  "found  Itio  eub-officers  of  industry;"  instruciion  in  living  laaguAgesis  ButeU- 
tuted  for  the  classical  instruction  of  the  secondary  schools;  the  elemeats  of  science  and 
its  applications  receive  great  attention — particular  regard  being  hud  to  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  and  tlie  sciences  which  Ixtar  upon  it.  The  teaching,  moreover,  is  intended  to 
impart  what  may  be  called  a  sound  French  education.  A  normal  school  has  been 
founded  at  Clunv  for  the  preparaUon  of  masters  for  tiiis  special  secondary  instruction. 

For  primary  instructioa  ia  France  an  exceUeat  basis  was  laid  by  jSI.  Ouizot's  law  of 
1888,  of  which,  iodeetl.  the  more  important  proviMoDS  have  been  retained.  Since  the 
re^stabli^ment  of  the  French  republic  education  baa  repeatedly  been  the  subject  of 
legislation;  hi  the  main,  the  provisioDS  as  to  primary  education  are  reguhited  by  the  laws 
passed  between  1850  and  1867.  Every  commune  must  miuutain  un  elementary  scluwl, 
either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  other  commnnes;  in  founding  and  maiutainiog  its 
schools  it  is  to  be  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  department  and  by  the  state.  It  must  fwve 
taxed  itself  specially  for  the  schocua  three  centimes  per  franc  of  rental  before  it  can 
daim  aid;  the  department  must  have  taxed  itself  BpectaUy  two  centimea  for  the  com- 
munal scliools  before  the  atate  Is  resorted  to.  Up  to  the  present  year  a  ceitain  number 
of  poor  childrea~thc  number  determined  for  each  scliocd  by  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment— were  admitted  to  the  school  gratuitously ;  for  others  a  fee  was  charged,  which 
was  collected  every  month  by  tlie  tax-gatlierer.  The  state  contributed  whatever  was 
necessary  in  addition  to  the  communal  and  departmental  taxation  and  the  school-feea 
The  law  of  the  present  year,  however,  provides  that  all  children  are  to  be  admitted  gm- 
tuitousty  whose  parents  would  have  difflculiy  in  paying  the  school-fee;  and  that  a  com- 
mune whose  taxation  amounts  to  four  ccaiiraea  aadftibnaJ  may  dispense  with  the  school- 
fee  altogether,  the  deficiency,  if  any,  so  arising  being  made  up  by  the  slate.  In  the 
large  towns  the  schools  have  long  been  gratuitous— the  communes  often  taxing  them- 
selves for  school-purposes  beyond  the  amount  required  by  law.  Up  to  the  year  1867 
the  law  did  not  oblige  the  communes  to  maintain  separate  schools  for  girls,  though  a 
Urge  proportion  of  them  contributed  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  schools.  Tlie  law 
of  1867  provides  for  the  cstabiishmcnt  of  eirls'  schools;  the  cost  of  them— the  coiumuoal 
and  departmental  taxation  being  in  most  places  previoualy  exhausted— 'WUl  fall  In  a  grant 
measure  upon  the  state. 

Keligious  instruction  is  given  in  every  schooL  In  France,  the  Boman  Catholic,  the 
Protestant,  and  Uie  Jewish  forms  of  worship  are  subsidized  by  the  state;  and  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  in  communes  where  more  than  one  of  these  ia  publicly  professed,  each  form 
U  to  have  its  seiMii-ate  schooL  The  departmental  council,  however,  lias  power  to  autliorize 
the  union,  in  a  common  school,  of  children  lielonging  to  different  communions.  For 
such  cases,  it  is  provided  that  ministers  of  each  communion  shall  liave  free  and  equal 
access  to  the  school,  at  separate  times,  to  attend  to  the  religious  Instruction  of  members 
of  their  own  AocIl  To  a  school  appropriated  to  one  denomination,  no  ctuld  beloufiing 
to  another  Is  admitted,  except  at  tlte  express  demand  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  ^oifiea 
In  writing  to  the  teacher.  DenoraiDatiooal  schools  are  now  the  rule,  common  schools 
the  exception.  Previously  to  1850,  under  M.  Giiizot's  law,  common  schools  were  the  rule, 
but  it  was  found  that  in  them  the  religious  instruction  presented  grave  practical  difficul- 
ties. All  the  religious  bodies  appear  to  he  satUficd  with  the  present  system.  The 
schools,  though  denominational,  are  communal  schools;  the  denominations  have  not  the 
management  of  them;  and  they  ore  all  subject  to  the  same  inspection. 

The  mayor  and  the  minister  of  reU^on  In  each  conmiune  have  the  supervidon  and 
noral  direction  of  the  primary  school ;  in  proctico  they  are  strictly  confined  to  matters 
connected  witlt  its  morality.  Cantonal  delegates  axe  appointed  by  the  departmental 
council  (tlie  canton  is  a  division  larger  than  the  commune),  who  inspect  the  priroarj' 
schools  of  their  canton;  but  they  have  no  real  authority  over  the  schools;  tlicy  are  onlv 
allowed  to  make  representations  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools  to  the  departmental  council, 
or  to  the  Inspector.  The  departmental  council  has  the  chief  part  in  tlie  regulation  of  the 
primary  schools ;  moreover,  no  private  primary  scho(d  can  be  opened  without  its  permis- 
sion; and  if  tt  refuse  permission,  there  is  no  appeal.  Itia  the  prefect,  however,  wliohas 
the  power  of  nomlaating,  suspending,  and  dismissing  public  primary  teachers.  His 
authority  is  usually  execcised  upon  the  report  of  the  academy  inspector — the  univeruty 
offloial  whose  important  functions,  in  respect  of  secondary  Instruction,  have  already 
been  described.  The  academies  have  the  charge  of  the  normal  schoolsof  primary  instruc- 
tion, and  the  supervision  of  the  primary  schools  as  regards  the  methods  of  teauiing  and 
course  of  study.  Under  them  are  the  primary  inspectors,  who  report  to  the  academy 
inspectors;  above  the  latter,  as  regards  primary  Instiructlon,  there  are  four  inspectot- 
geuerals,  attached  to  the  office  of  education  at  Paris.  It  la  the  primary  inspector  vho 
really  superintends  the  instruction  of  the  schools;  his  labors  are  uncea^ng,  his  inspectim 
is  a  reality,  for  lie  Is  not  required  to  give  notice  of  his  visits.  The  private  primaiy 
schools  are  subject  to  his  inspection,  but  only  as  regards  the  provision  nude  for  the 
bodllv  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  the  maintenance  of  moralit}^. 

Tue  subjects  which  must  be  taught  in  every  primary  school,  in  addition  to  moral  and 
religious  teaching,  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  French  grammar, 
and  tlie  French  system  of  weights  ana  measures;  tliere  are  other  subjects  whidi  are 
ftcnltaUTe— which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  be  tau^t,  that     if  the  coundl  of  the 
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rotnmuTie  should  so  denire,  aod  the  depnrtmental  cniincil  give  Its  conaept  These  facul- 
tative matters  are  the  appUcntioos  of  arithmetic;  the  elements  of  history  and  of  geogra- 
phy; the  (■lements  of  physica  aud  of  natural  liistory;  elementary  iuBtruction  ia  agricul- 
ture, the  arts,  and  hygiene;  surveying,  leveling,  drawing.  Hinging,  imil  g}''innti8tic8.  For 
girls,  there  arc  superior  primary  seliouls  which  m\ch  the  facultative  matters  only;  and  in 
girW  schools  instruction  is  usually  given  in  tieeilie-wurk  for  about  tliree  liours  a  day. 

For  the  preparation  of  mule  teachers,  the  liiw  requires  every  department  to  maintain 
n  uurmal  ftchoul;  in  some  castes,  however,  two  departmeuts  nre  allowed  to  maintain  one 
Jointly:  there  are  uow  70  of  these  schools.  Tlierc  iirescpamte  normiil  t^chools  for  female 
teachers;  of  these,  the  number  was  recently  84;  now  ttiut  ilio  law  is  attout  to  add  largely 
to  the  number  of  girls'  scliools,  it  will  probulily  be  incruiised.  The  members  of  the 
religious  orders  devoted  to  teaching,  which  perform  a  great  part  in  primary'  education, 
are  trained  for  their  duties  iu  the  establishments  of  their  ^respective  orders.  (Uf  these 
orders,  the  most  important  is  tliat  of  the  brethren  of  the  Christian  scLiuula.)  Tlie  instruc- 
tion of  the  normal  sclioola  is  meager;  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  subjectx  of  primary  instruc- 
tion; a  considerable  proportion  of  the  students,  indeed,  acqtiire  only  an  imperfect 
Imottledge  of  the  facultative  subjects.  School-method  is  what,  in  tlte  normal  schix^ 
it  ts  deemed  most  important  to  teach.  The  examination  for  primary  school-masters — 
which  la  CMulucted  by  a  commission  appoiuted  by  the  depanmeotul  council — is  limited 
to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  There  are  two  classes  of  certificates,  according  as 
the  teacher  passes  in  tlie  obligatory  subjects  only,  or  in  the  whole  or  pai't  of  the  faculla- 
tive  subjects  also.  Every  male  teacher,  public  or  private,  is  required  to  have  tlie  certifl- 
cate  of  capacity  granted  after  an  examination;  also,  excepting  in  the  case  of  religious 
persons,  a  certificate  of  morality.  The  law  recognizes  a  certificate  of  stage,  to  be  >:mnted 
to  assistants  who  have  served  as  such  for  three  years,  as  a  substitute  for  the  certiticate  of 
capacity,  but  this  provision  has  been  unpopular,  and  the  qualiflcation  of  stage  is  pracU- 
'csliy  anknown.  Female  lay  teadiers  require  the  certiBcate  of  capacity ;  female  teachers 
of  the  religious  orders  are  exempt  from  It.  No  person  can  be  appointed  a  regular  com- 
munal teacher  unless  be  be  twenty-four  years  old,  aud  have  served  for  three  years  since 
his  twenty-flrat  year  as  an  assistant,  or  as  a  »ttpplying  teacher.  The  supplying  teacher 
gets  a  lower  salary,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  poorer  communes.  The  sutaries  are  low 
even  in  the  towns:  in  many  of  the  country  communes,  the  legal  minima  are  not  exceeded: 
these  are— an  ordinary  communal  teacher,  £84  a  year;  for  a  female  teacher,  or  a  sup- 
plying  teacher,  £30  a  year.  The  commune  pays  £8  a  year,  besides  the  school-fees; 
whataver  is  required  to  ntake  up  tiie  legal  minimum,  the  government  supplies;  and, 
since  186S,  the  governmeQt  has.  upon  certain  conditions,  made  slight  allowances  in  addi- 
tion to  the  minimum. 

It  is  in  secondary  instruction  that  the  education  of  France  has  a  derided  superiorly 
over  that  of  England.  The  primary  instmction  is  scarcely  equal  to  ihivt  given  in  Eng- 
lish schools  of  the  same  grade.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  reported  that,  in  1850.  he 
found  in  French  primary  schools  the  writing  fair,  but  scarcely  so  good  ns  in  English 
schools;  the  reading  better,  the  arithmetic  much  better,  than  In  Enghsh  schools.  Of 
history  and  geogmpny,  the  pupils  were  far  more  ignorant  than  English  school-children 
of  the  same  age.  The  ministry  of  M.  Duniy,  however,  was  an  cm  of  marked  improve- 
ment; much  more  attention  Is  given  to  the  facultative  matters  now;  especial  attention  to 
agriculture  and  the  subjects  connected  with  the  daily  life  of  the  peasant.  Mr.  Arnold 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  in  the  great  towns  there  were  no  masses  of  children 
left  altogether  uneducated,  that  almost  all  passed  at  some  time  through  the  schools. 
Adult  classes,  taught  in  the  evenings,  have  greatly  increased  in  numbers  late  years, 
and  are  now  aided  by  the  state. 

In  1884— just  after  the  poRslng  of  M.  Ouizot's  hw— the  nnmber  of  primary  schools, 
rmbllc  and  private,  was  10.810;  In  189?  it  was  45,100:  In  1872  it  was  70.160.  of  which 
8^850  were  boys'  or  mixed  schools,  17,460  girls'  Rcho<»K  and  11,000  were  free  schools. 
In  the  primnrv  schools  alone  there  wci-c.,.in  1872. 4.732.000  scholnni— 8.500,000  more  than 
the  number  of  scholars  in  1829.  In  1872,  the  year  of  the  renwiH.  a  careful  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  condition  of  the  French  people  with  regnnl  to  primary-  education.  Of  the 
total  population  above  the  ypars  of  childhood,  it  was  found  that  80.77  per  cent  could 
nettber  read  nor  write.  10.94  could  only  rend,  and  but  58.29  could  do  both.  There  was 
a  m<»t  extraordinnrv  diffprcnce  between  one  department  and  another  in  this  respect,  the 
percentage  of  utterij'  illltcnitc  persons  ranging  from  6.9  percent  in  Doulis  to  61.8  in 
Hante-Vlenne :  the  most  favorable  figures  indicating  univenwllv  the  north-eastern  depart- 
ments. In  1872  the  state  and  the  communes  expended  85.000.000  francs  on  primary 
education  alone.  The  item  of  pulilic  instruction  stood  at  49,211,000  in  the  budget  of 
1877.   For  the  means  of  higher  education  in  France,  see  Untvbrsity  of  Franck. 

Btaie  SduetsHon  in  Pruaala. 

In  tn  die  Protestant  states  of  Germany,  the  Mdiool  -styatem  In  itit  main  featurm  is  the 
same.  The  Prussian  system — more  celebrated,  more  extensive,  more  practical  and 
thorough  than  the  system  of  the  minor  states — always  powerfully  influencing  these,  and 
now  likely  to  influence  them  more  than  ever,  is  that  which  must  be  selected  for  descrip- 
tion. About  this  system,  M.  Cousin,  1^  a  strange  confusion  between  it  and  a  project  of 
law— 4  mere  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  educaUon  mtnUter,  Von  Altenstdn,  never  even 
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proposed  for  legislation — spread  misconceptions  throughout  Europe,  which  have  scarcely 
yet  iKen  dispelled.  It  has  been  greatly  changed,  greatly  improved  since  Cousin  wrote  ia 
1881 ;  but  it  does  not  yet  in  symmetry  and  compUteness  approach  to  what  he  described. 

In.Prussia,  there  is  a  minister  of  public  worship  and  instruction;  bat  the  officials  who 
under*  bini  cany  on  the  }!:ovcrnment  of  educatim  are  the  offlcials  of  the  department 
tlie  interior.   At  the  head  of  the  government  in  each  province  is  a  president;  over  each 
of  the  departments  into  which  the  province  in  divided  there  la  a  prefect  (btsirk);  eaxHt 
ttifft-e  otticers  is  H!iHisted  by  a  council,  of  wliich  one  section,  called  KhuteoUgivm,  forms 
a  8epan;U;  council  for  deiiberating  upon  the  local  school  affairs.   One  member  of  the 
scliool  council,  (-}il]i-d  pi'ovinciul  school-councilor,  is  associated  with  the  president  fori 
iidini)ii:iii-tilivu  piirpaM^!'.:  tlie  prefect  has  attnched  to  him  two  departmcutai  schpol-coun- 
cilors.  one  Froicsuiiit,  one  Catholic,  to  odviso  with  him,  and  to  adminster  tlie  school- 
affairs  of  their  rc'spsciivc  communions.    There  is  practically  a  division  made  of  educa- 
tional affair-i  bttwccn  the  ottlciuls  of  the  province  and  tliose  of  the  department.  Tlie 
provincial  school-councilor  takes  ttie  charge  of  secondary  education  wiihin  the  province; 
the  departmental  bchool-councllors  the  clinrge  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  department 

Uver  each  of  the  circles  inin  which  the  department  isJividcd  is  tin  office,  tcimeda 
kttidratJi,  who  reports  to  the  jirefect  of  the  departments.  With  the  landralh.  in  the  man- 
agement of  primary  schools,  is  asfiociiited  the  wperintmdent,  the  churcli  dignitary  of  tlie 
circle.  The  supenutt-ndeut  is  ex-offido  inspector  of  the  primary  echooU  within  the  dis- 
trict. The  parish  clergyman  is  esxtffieio  local  inqKCtor  of  primary  scliools  wiihin  liis 
parish.  There  is  also  fur  the  school  or  achools  of  eadi  parish  a  board  of  managers,  the 
ocHnpoaltion  of  which  varies  in  different  provinces.  Tlie  clergymtm  Is  always  a  member 
of  it:  be  is  usually  chtiirmau.  In  country  places,  the  whole  powers  of  the  board  are 
often  left  in  liis  hands. 

In  the  "exterior"  affairs  of  the  school — passing  schooi-accounts,  visitation  of  school- 
premises,  control  of  the  school  estates,  adjustment  of  the  fichfx>l-rate,  etc. — the  iandraih 
IS  associated  with  (he  superiuiendeat.  Its  "tntcrinr"  fiffuirs,  all  tliat  concerns  its  teach- 
ing and  diRcii)Hue,  iirc  subject  to  the  established  re^ulHtions,  under  the  superintendent's 
control;  but,  in  practice,  they  arc  more  under  the  mtlueiice  of  the  di^artmental  school- 
councilor.  The  tsupcrinteuoeiit,  however,  is  required  to  visit  tlie  fdiool,  nnd  to  waich 
over  the  conduct  of  the  locul  iD.>:pector,  and  he  reports  annunllv  to  the  government  of  the 
department.  The  local  inspector's  mwince  is  the  interior  affairs  of  the  school.  He  is 
expected  to  visit  the  schools  diligently,  and  to  be  active  iu  the  sujiervision  of  them.  The 
religious  teaching  of  the  children  is  almost  entirely  done  by  him,  it  being  his  duty  to 
prepare  them  for  confirmation,  which  comes  at  tlie  end  of  the  school -perioil.  To  qua'lify 
them  for  the  duty  of  school-inspection,  the  cnndidalcs  of  tlieology  are  reqnired  to  attend 
for  six  weeks  as  auditors  at  a  normal  Echool.  and  to  have  nitended  a  course  of  pdd^ogik 
at  the  university .  Nevertheless,  it  appears  tliat  many  clergj'men  are  very  ili  fitted  tor  im 
work,  and  that  their  powers  of  inlerference  are  oft*  n  exercised  in  ways  annoytaig  to  the 
master,  and  detrimental  to  the  school  The  "  exterior"  affairs  of  the  school  of  a  parish 
belong  to  the  board  of  managers. 

This  board  is  usually  composed  of  representatives  (1)  of  the  patrons,  if  any,  of  the 
school;  (3)  of  the  parochial  clergy;  (8)  of  the  municipal  Ixidy;  (4)  of  the  householders. 
It  has  a  stated  meeting  once  a  quarter;  it  meets  whenever  it  is  summoned  by  the  clmir- 
mau.  It  manages  the  revenue  and  expen(Hture  of  the  school,  in  respect  of  which  U  is 
respottrible  to  ue  landrath;  it  is  the  trustee  of  the  school-buildings  and  pKmerlr.  It  is 
its  duty  to  see  that  the  regular  school-hours  are  kept;  that  no  unauthorized  hoIidayB  are 

fiven;  to  it  application  must  be  made  for  dispensations  for  periods  exceeding  a  week, 
ts  members  should  be  present  at  nil  examinations  and  other  public 'solemnities  of  the 
school.  In  the  large  towns  there  are  school-delegacies  appointed  by  the  magutrat.  whose 
powers  are  more  extensive,  and  are  in  practice  the  greater,  because  in  the  large  towns  the 
pastors  pay  little  attention  to  the  schools.  The  school-delegacies  liave  control  over  U>e 
nigher  as  well  as  the  primary  schools  which  their  constituents  maintain;  two  paid  mem- 
bers—Bchool-delegatea — who  must  be  raembras  of  Jbe  maginirat,  exercise  the  greater  part 
<tf  their  authority.  Under  the  delegacy,  for  every  school  there  is  a  school-board,  consi^- 
ing  of  tiie  clergyman  and  two  lay  members,  whom  the  delegacy  appoints.  The  delegacy 
itself  is  accountable  to  the  magistrat,  and  both  are  subonlinale  to  the  provincial  conncil. 

Every  commune  islwund  to  find  school-room  and  teacliers  for  all  the  children  of  school 
age  belonging  to  it  The  amount  of  the  teacher's  stipend  is  in  every  case  lixed  by  the 
departmcrital  government:  there  is  no  legal  minimum;  the  salaries  are  usually  very  low. 
Some  purislies  possess  endowments:  but,  in  general,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  sdioi^ 
is  defrayed  by  means  of  (1>  Hchool-fecs;  (3)  a  local  rate;  (8)  a  grant  fVom  the  nationni 
treasury.  Aacltildrcnare  only  expected  to  pay  what  they  can,  and  as  the  state  gnrntsMU 
only  after  the  strictest  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  commune,  the  weight  of  the  burden 
falls  upon  the  local  rate.  The  midntenance  of  the  schools  ranks  with  the  flnt  charges 
upon  the  local  purse.  Tlie  teacher  is  appointed  by  the  departmental  councilor;  in  a  few 
towns,  however,  a  certain  power  of  choice  is  allowed  to  the  municipal  authorities— they 
may  select  one  from  a  number  of  candidates  presented  to  them  by  the  jrovemment 

Bchool-attcndancc  Is  by  law  compulsory  for  eight  years;  the  sclioolage  b^finoing  *t 
the  completion  of  theffth  year.  But  in  most  parts  of  Pnissift,  children,  though  allowe^ 
an  not  compelled  to  attend  till  the  oompletion  of  theh-  ^xth  year.  The  sc&iol-period 
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<dbse8  with  conflnn&tioii.  A  rc^'<tcr  of  nil  children  of  school  age  is  made  up — ucually 
•t  the  police  office;  every  child  u  re^tcred  for  a  particular  Bcbuol;  there,  whatever  bu 
rank,  he  must  attend,  unless  a  dispeoMtlon  be  got  for  him  from  the  laudrath.  When  a 
di8pcnsatioa  is  applied  for,  the  parents  must  state  tlie  motires  of  the  application,  and  the 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  child's  education.  AU  persons  officially  connected  with 
schools  are  expected  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  regular  attendance;  but  failing 
moral  euosiou,  there  are  other  means  of  enforcing  it.  The  school-master  keeps  a  list  of 
absences,  excused  and  incxcused.  When  a  chiliTs  attendance  is  irregular,  the  board  of 
ipanagers  admonishes  its  parent.  If  admonition — ^which  in  general  is  repeatedly  resorted 
to — ^has  no  effect,  a  statenuot  Is  sent  to  the  police  otUce;  the  parent  is  nued  a  small  sum 
for  each  day  of  the  child's  absence  since  the  last  admoaition ;  and  the  fine  can  be  levied 
"by  executioQ,  enforced  Imprisonment,  or  taken  out  in  parish  labor.  It  seems  tbat 
very  few  children  escape  registiution;  but  tlie  regularity  of  ttie  attendance — in  general  it 
is  very  regular — varies  considerably  in  different  districls;  the  execution  of  the  law  being 
strict  or  otherwise  according  to  the  temper  of  the  people,  their  ciix^Hmslauccs,  and  llie 
vigilance  of  the  school -authorities.  There  are  no  statistics  by  which  the  success  of  the 
law  can  be  exactly  tested.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  the  demand  for  child-Iabur  and 
the  growth  of  pauperism  are  adding  to  the  dimctilty  of  enforcing  it.  Prussia  has  a  fac- 
tory-law requiring  tbat  every  child  employed  in  a  factoiy  shall  attend  school  for  three 
hoars  a  diiy,  and  this  law  is  strictly  enforced. 

Teachers  of  every  class,  public  and  private,  have  to  pass  two  examinations,  (lertifl- 
cntes  are  of  three  degrees  of  merit — they  may  be  marked  '"very  well  qualilit-d,"  "  well 
qualified,"  or  "sufficiently  qualified."  The  beads  of  examination  are  " religion,  tlic- 
Oerman  language,  the  art  of  schooUkeeplng,  geogra{)hy  of  Prussia,  arithnielic  aud 
geometry,  knowledge  of  natnral  objects,  wriung,  drawing,  singing,  and  the  theory  of 
music,  organ."  Auer  the  first  examinnuon  the  candidate  is  eligible  as  an  assistant  or 
provisional  master;  he  must  serve  in  this  capacity  for  three  years  before  taking  the 
second;  he  must  pass  the  second  within  five  years.  The  second  examination  is  it)  the 
same  subjects;  but  now  most  weight  is  given  to  the  art  of  school-keeping.  .  Of  the  siil>- 
Jects  taught  in  primary  schools  the  principal  is  religion;  the  others  are  readiu^,  ^YI■iIiug, 
arithmetic,  singing,  and  the  elements  of  drawing.  Incidentally,  the  teachtT  may  com- 
municate information  about  natunU  phenomena;  about  geography,  beginning  with  that 
of  the  locality,  and  the  history  of  Prussia.  The  teaching  was  much  more  ambitious 
before  1854;  before  1854,  also,  the  normal  schools,  now  limited  to  a  meager  progrunme, 
were  universities  on  a  small  scale,  aiming  at  the  mental  training  of  their  students,  rather 
than  at  fitting  them  to  teach  elementary  schools.  The  change  is  often  ascriUctl.  both  in 
Prussia  and  out  of  it,  to  political  motives,  having  been  made  by  a  party  unfriendly  to 
popular  education;  but  eminent  educationists  defeiul  and  approve  it.  The  schools,  tiicy 
say,  are  now  attempting  as  much  as  can  be  thoroughly  done  in  the  time  allotted  for 
primary  education,  and  are  doing  it  lliorougbly;  while  the  showy  teaching  of  former 
times,  with  its  endeavor  to  develop  the  faculties,  and  to  communicate  Knowledge, 
neglected  the  indispensable  elementary  instmctlon,  and,  as  regarded  the  greater  number 
of  tlie  scholars,  was  in  no  respect  successful.  The  normal  school  training,  it  is  said,  now 
fits  the  teacher  for  his  duties  and  his  portion  in  life;  formerly  it  ratlier  unfitted  him  for 
them,  while  fitting  him  perhaps  for  something  better.  It  is,  however,  admittedly  a 
defect  in  the  Prussian  system  that  it  offers  to  the  humbler  classes  no  opportunity  of 
carrying  their  education  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  elementary  schools  leave  it.  In 
some  of  the  towns  there  are  improvement  institutes,  where  young  persons  are  taught  In 
the  evenings  or  on  Sundays;  but  they  attempt  little,  are  badly  organized,  ana  nre 
neglected  by  the  school  administrations.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  town  schools  often 
teach  somewhat  more  than  is  taught  in  country  places — more  geography,  history,  and 
natural  knowledge—but  this,  though  permitted,  is  not  encourged  by  the  authorities. 
Grammar  Is  entirely  excluded  from  primary  instruction.  The  only  part  of  the  teach- 
ing which  ia  less  thau  excellent  Is  the  writing:  it  has  been  stated  that  upwards  of 
60  per  cent  of  the  recruits  are  unable  to  write— the  art,  never  perfectly  mastered,  being 
lost,  it  must  be  supposed,  through  want  of  practice. 

As  regards  religious  instruction,  the  rule  Is  tliat  (he  primary  school  is  denominational 
—public  schools  an  set  apart,  that  is.  for  children  of  each  of  the  religious  bodies;  the 
clergyman  who  has  the  charge  of  the  school  is  the  clergyman  of  the  body  to  which  it  is 
ai^ropriated.  Beddes  the  "evangelical  establishment,  in  which  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists  are  combined,  there  are  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Jews  to  be  provided  for; 
of  other  sectaries,  there  are  not  10,000  in  all  Prussia.  The  Lutherans  and  Cavinists  are 
combined  in  the  school  as  in  the  church.  Di&sentcrs  are  allowed  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
'  dren  from  the  rellrioas  instruction,  and  have  it  given  by  their  own  ^tor.  Any  com- 
-3  mune  may  establisu  a  mixed  school,  if  it  so  desire,  and  if  the  authorities  permit;  out,  in 
practice,  mixed  schools  are  only  to  be  found  where  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
e.stablish  a  school  for  each  body.  In  mixed  schools  the  teacher  are  <^osen  proportion' 
ately  from  each  of  the  two  great  religious  liodies;  if  there  be  only  one  teacher,  it  is,  in 
some  districts  at  least,  customary  that  he  should  be  alternately  a  Protestant  and  a  Cath- 
olic. The  experiment  of  mixed  schools  had  a  long  trial  In  Prussia,  and  was  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  leading  to  attempts,  or  suspected  attempts,  at  proselytism,  and  to  parish 
squabbling.   It  has  been  abandoned,  not  so  much  from  Uw  wish  of  the  government,  as 
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in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  Roman  CatboHe 
hiei  archy.  But  the  denominational  syBteni  is  more  in  accord  with  the  part  which  tbo 
state  astiigDS  to  religion  in  the  school.  The  8Chf>ol,  It  is  said,  should  be  the  oi^n  of  the 
church  for  training  children  to  (diurch-memberuhip;  school  and  church  ate  expected 
between  them  to  form  tlie  child  into  a  man  contented  with  his  position  in  life.  Beiinous 
teaching  must  be  given  by  the  master  for  an  hour  every  day.  In  the  Protestant  scuools 
the  muster  teaches  the  Lutlieran  catechism  to  Lutheran  children;  the  Heidelbet^  cale- 
cliism  tu  ihe  lieformcd  cliildreo.  8cripturc  history  is  alao  taught;  and  hymns,  f^oni  a  pre- 
scribed collection,  have  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  master  is  not  allowed  tucxjK>uuil 
the  cutechUm;  his  duty  is  to  see  that  the  children  learn  it  and  understand  the  woitls  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  It  la  the  clergyman  who  ex^dalna  Ita  doctrines  to  the  elder  chil- 
dren in  preparing  them  for  coufirmatloQ. 

Any  one  may  open  a  private  school  of  any  class  In  Prussia  who  can  obtain  a  Ucenw 
for  the  purpose  from  the  government ;  but  in  a  city  it  muBt  be  shown  tliat  the  district 
in  which  tlic  school  is  to  be  placed  is  insufflclently  siijjplied  with  schools;  and  every  private 
teacher  must  have  passed  tlio  two  examiuationa.  Private  schools  are  subject  at  all  times 
to  tlic  iusiK;ctioa  of  the  school-councilor,  and  are  bound  strictly  to  follow  the  regulations 
establislietl  for  private  schools.  The  larger  towns  in  Prussia  are  not  yet  adequately  sup- 
plied  with  public  primary  schools;  private  primary  schools  are  thci-eforc  common  in 
such  places:  in  Berlin  tlier  educate  nearly  half  the  children  who  are  in  primary  schools. 

Of  the  secondary  and  higgler  education  in  Prussia,  a  brief  and  general  notice  mnst 
suffice.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  superintendence  of  the  secondary  schools  is 
undertaken  by  the  school-councilor  of  the  province;  it  is  independent  of  ecclesiastical 
control.  Tlio  larger  communes  and  the  towns  are  required  to  maintain  middle  schoole, 
giving  instruction  of  ii  higher  order  than  is  given  in  the  elementary  sclioolit,  a  Round 
German  education,  and  pn-piiriug  boys  for  the  gymnasia.  These  must  be  provided  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities,  accoiding  to  the  wants  of  the  population.  They  are 
maintained,  like  the  primary  schools,  by  schoot-feee,  local  taxation,  and  these  failing, 
the  state  treasury.  Some  of  tlie  larger  towns  maintain  also  secondary  schools  of  a  higher 
class;  these  arc  of  two  kinds — tlie  real-school,  and  the  gymnasium  or  granimar-$«btK)l. 
In  such  towDR.  as  stated  already,  the  local  management  rests  with  the  school -delegacy. 
There  is,  besides,  a  considerable  number  of  real-schools  and  gymnasia  whidi  are  entirely 
in  the  hmids  of  the  government.  None  of  the  real-schools  take  boarders;  very  few  of 
the  gymnasia  do  so.  The  gymnasium  is  a  classical  school  preparing  for  the  univensities. 
In  the  real-Fchool,  mathematics,  scientific  studies,  and  modern  languages  are  suhstitnted 
for  the  classics,  and  the  iDStruciion  is  designed  to  prepare  tfao  pupils,  as  fur  as  possible, 
for  the  pursuits  of  life.  The  real  schools  grant  certificates  to  their  pupiU.  The  royal 
real-schools  and  the  gymnasia  (other  than  iliose  maintained  by  the  large  towns)  arc  under 
the  maiiagomnnt  of  the  provincial  school-couDcHor.  Some  of  the  older  of  those  gym- 
nasia have  endowments,  but  the  money  necessary  for  tlieir  support  is  contributed  by  the 
state.  Appointments  to  the  schools  are  made  oy  the  ndiool-councilor;  he  iippoiuta  iho 
ti^achcrs,  or  nominates  the  Icct  out  of  which  local  authorities  have  to  (  hoosr,  in  all  the 
secondary  schools.  Teachers  for  all  the  schools  have  to  pass  two  examinations.  There 
ore  bonnls  of  examii  ere.  appointed  by  the  provincial  government,  which  condnct  the 
examinations;  these  boards  also  examine  the  students  of  the  gymnam,  to  test  their 
fltni-ss  for  the  university.  The  nnivemty  in  Prussia  is  a  teaching  (or  rather  a  lecturing), 
QS  well  as  an  examining  body,  and  grants  degrees  in  four  faculties — theology,  juris- 

Emdence,  medicine,  and  pliilosopby.  There  are  seven  universities  within  the  territory 
eld  by  Prussia  before  the  war  of  1866;  in  two  of  these— Bresiau  and  Bonn — there  is  a 
Koinaii  Catholic  as  well  as  a  Ftotestint  institute  of  theology.  The  university  affairs  are 
adminintercd  bv  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  crown;  all  their  regulations  are  pre- 
scribed, and  all  the  appointments  in  them  mactc  by  the  state. 

State  Education  in  the  Untied  States. 

In  the  United  Stntw.  the  education  of  the  people  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  central 
government;  it  ranks  among  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  scvern!  states,  and  it  Is  chiefly  in 
tne  norlliem  states — those  from  which,  before  the  late  war,  slavery  was  excluded — that 
systematic  attempts  have  been  made  to  promote  it.  The  ceotml  government  baa.  how- 
ever, in  more  lliiin  one  instance  endeavored  to  assist  education  in  the  slates,  byprovlding 
for  it  endowmeniH.  In  the  states  which  contain  waste  lands,  it  puts  mim,  in  every 
newly-fiurveyed  township  of  six  nilles  square,  one  sq.m,  for  the  support  of  sdioofs 
within  the  town«hin.  Tiie  state  iHTomes  tnisfee  of  this  land,  or  of  the  price  obtained  for 
it,  which  is  usnidly  mncd  the  tnwnship-fiind,  and  pays  over  the  yearly  income  to  the 
township  wiien  it  1ms  been  wttled.  The  central  government,  iilx>ut  183^,  had  accumu- 
lated in  Its  tn-asnry  a  considfrablc  balanctf.  the  snrplns  of  its  income  over  its  expendi- 
ture during  scvcnil  ycnrs:  this  it  apportioned  two  ra/ci  among  Ihe  states,  reserving  the 
right  to  reclaim  it.  "This  right  has  not  Ix-en.  and  is  not  likely  to  be  exercised;  and  in 
most  of  tho  Xiirthcm  stntPR,  the  income  of  the  "  United  StatM  deposit-fund"  is  applied 
to  the  siipiwt.  of  edticitinn,  Plncc  1854.  hywhst  is  called  the  "  Bgricultural  college 
art."  the  r  'nlnil  governmpiit  hn"  mmle  a  llhofnl  offer  of  allotments  of  land  to  the  states 
upon  certain  cnn(!![tons.  fnr  ;iir'  rndoiviiifnt  of  one  or  more  institutions  in  every  state,  .n 
which— whatever  ilie  oiher  instntction  may  be— special  attention  shall  be  given  to  thoso 
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ImiidiiM  M  loBrning  lelkted  to  agriculture  and  the  meebanic  arta.  SevenU  statu  are  pro- 
paring  toBTailtheiDMlTcs  of  this  oS«r.  «  ^ 

Hvevy  one  of  the  uortbem  states  litia  itsiSmmoQ  schools.  Before  the  war,  Kentucky, 
Missoun,  and  Louisiaua  had  each  some  Mdu  of  school-system;  at  various  points  tUrougu- 
ouc  the  south,  particular  towns  bad  established  schools,  always  after  the  model  set  in  the 


both  of  which  are  poBBeesed  by  most  of  uie  Btatea— everr  state  posBeases  a  school-fuud 
ariBins  from  various  sources — sale  of  lands,  taxation,  peauties,  and  forfeitures — which  is 
QBual^  vested  either  iu  the  state  legislature  or  In  a  board  of  education.  In  one  or  two 
ot  the  states,  the  income  of  thu  fund  is  considerable,  but  in  general  it  is  Email.  It  is 
usually,  but  not  In  all  the  states,  applied  solely  to  the  support  of  public  schools,  or  of  the 
normal  schools  which  help  to  provide  tbein  with  teachers.  Apart  from  the  influence 
exercised  by  means  of  this  fund,  the  state  usually  promotes  public  instruction  only  by  its 
legislation,  by  wbich  it  rec^uires  or  enables  local  bodies  to  make  certain  provision  for  the 
etmcation  of  children  withm  their  jurisdiction.  Everywhere,  the  law  leaves  much,  and 
usuallr  the  practice  leaves  everything,  to  the  local  bodies;  and  these  come  short  of,  or 
exoeea  the  legal  requirements  according  to  the  local  interest  in  education  and  ability  to 
■paj  for  it.  It  is  through  the  interest  of  the  municipalities  in  education  that  very  nmple 
provision  is  made  in  the  towns;  it  is  through  tlio  force  of  example,  and  in  deference  to 
educational  experience,  that  a  certain  uniformity  of  system  prevails.  There  is  a  close 
approach  to  uniformity  both  in  the  law  and  in  tlie  prtictice  of  the  several  states;  and  a 
description  of  the  system  of  one  state  will  be  approximately  true,  of  that  of  other  states. 
The  Hnssocbusetts  system  is  Uttest  to  be  selected  for  description,  as  being  the  oldest,  the 
most  celebrated,  that  which  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  Is  most  Identifled  with  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  successful,  fiomeof  the  principal  varia> 
Hods  from  it  will  be  noted. 

In  1642 — 20  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Mofifiower — the  Massachusetts  colonists 
passed  a  law  requiring  every  citizen,  under  a  penalty  of  20s.,  to  teach  his  children  aud 
apprentices,  or  have  them  taught,  to  read  perfectly  the  English  hmgiiage.  Five  years 
later,  they  passed  aiwjther  law,  requiring,  under  penalty,  every  township  containing  50 
householders  to  support  a  teacher  to  teacb  their  children  to  read  and  write;  requiring 
every  townsliip  containing<JOO  householders  to  m^ntaln  a  grammar  school  capable  of 
fitting  youths  for  the  university.  The  present  law  Is  different,  if  not  less  liberally  con- 
ceive. TJie  change  was  made  by  numerous  steps,  and  was  probably  forced  on  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  community.  The  law,  as  it  now  stands  in  tlie  revised  statutes  of 
the  state,  provides  that  in  every  township  the  iohabltanls  sliall  maintain  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year  a  sufficient  numl>er  of  schools  for  all  the  children  of  tbe  towDsblp. 
The  teachers  are  to  be  of  comoetent  ability  and  of  good  morals,  and  tbey  sre  to  teach 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  givnimar,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  liistory  of 
tiie  Lnited  Slates,  and  good  behavior.  Other  mbjects— algebra,  vocnl  music,  drawmg, 
physiology,  and  hygiene — are  to  be  taught  or  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  comrolttee. 
£veiT  towDShip  may,  and  every  townsliip  containing  600  householders  must,  also  main- 
tain for  ten  months  in  the  year  a  school  whicli  shall  give  instructinn  in  general  history, 
bocAkeeping,  surveyinjr,  jreomt'lry,  natural  pjiilosopby,  chemistry,  botany,  the  civil  polity 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  Stalta.  and  the  Latin  language.  And  in  every  town- 
ship containing  4,000  inhabitants,  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  instruct  iu  the  Greek 
and  Fnench  languages,  in  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric,  logic,  intellectual  and  moral 
sdences,  and  politicul  economy.  Moreover,  any  township  may  establish  schools  for 
children  ovet  IS  years  of  age,  detmnining  the  inatniction  to  be  given,  and  appropriate 
money  for  their  support.  Tlte  compulsory  part  of  the  law  is  supported  by  penalties,  but 
it  is  said  that  Utere  would  be  difficulty  in  enforcing  them ;  at  any  rale,  tbey  are  not  en- 
forced. It  is  also  provided  that  every  child  between  8  and  14  must  be  sent  to  ecbool  for 
at  least  13  weeks  in  a  year:  the  penalty  for  breach  of  this  provision  is  ^20,  hut  tbe  idea 
of  enforcing  It  seems  never  to  hare  been  cntertuned:  its  existent^  even  is  not  generally 
known.  The  law  does  not  permit  school  fees,  or,  as  ther  are  called  in  Amcnca,  rate- 
bills.  There  seems  to  be  no  fund  arising  frran  waste  lanos  in  Massachusetts;  and  the 
township  raises  the  necessary  funds  by  a  tax  upon  property — tbe  personal  property  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  capitalized  value  of  their  real  property  situated  williifi  the  town- 
ship. Tbe  amount  of  the  rate  is  by  the  law  left  wholly  undetermined;  it  is  determined 
by  the  householders  at  their  annual  meeting.  The  state  endeavors  to  influence  the  town- 
ships to  make  a  liberal  provision  by  means  of  the  school  fund,  a  phare  of  wbieb  ia  given 
to  every  township  which  has  made  its  returns  to  the  board  of  education,  and  has  spent 
not  le^  than  at  the  rate  of  $Hper  head  for  all  thechildrenof  tlie  township.  Theschool- 
fnnd  contribution  is  very  small— less  than  25  cents  for  every  child;  but  it  is  said  to 
have  an  excellent  influence  upon  the  mral  townships.  No  doubt,  the  publication  of  the 
returns  mndc  to  tbe  board  of  e<incation  tends  to  spur  on  the  backward  districts. 

•  The  management  and  control  of  all  the  public  schools  of  a  townsliip  are  placed  in  tbe 
hands  of  tt  whool-eomrailtee,  consifiting  of  any  number  divisible  by  three;  the  members 
of  this  committee  hold  office  for  three  years,  ond  one-third  of  them  are  elected  annually 
at  the  anniuil  meeting  of  the  township.  The  committee  have  the  supervision  of  the 
Bdiools;  and  It  ia  onumg  their  duties  to  see  that  no  book  cttleiilatcd  to  favor  the  tenets  «f 
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any  particalar  sect  of  Christians  ahall  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  to  require  the  dally 
reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  in  the43Amon  Bnglish  version.  Any  township  ay 
its  public  meeting,  nr  a  city  by  its  clty-caocbi],  may  require  the  committee  to  appcmit  a 
paid  superinteadent  of  s^bools:  when  (his  w  #ot  done,  the  members  of  the  committee 
receive  a  small  allowance  for  the  time  during  which  they  are  eneaged  upon  the  school- 
nffairs.  But,  moreover,  any  township  may.  Ma  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  resolvt 
to  divide  itself  into  districts  for  the  aiipport^P  its  schools.  If  this  be  done,  the  town- 
nhip  names  for  each  district  a  "pradential  committee,"  con^sting  eitlier  of  one  or  of 
three  pcntons,  resident  within  the  district,  which  is  cliarged  with  providing  nnd  lEceping 
in  repair  the  (vrhool-houw,  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  and.  if  the  township  so  deter- 
mines, with  the  duty  of  selecting  and  contracling  with  the  tenchers.  The  district  deter< 
mines  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  it  for  tlic  building  or  repair  or  f  umisliin^  of  its  school ; 
this  is  collected  by  the  township  collector,  and  luinded  over  to  the  district-committee. 
The  acliool-committeo  retains  its  functions  of  management,  except  so  fur  as  they  liave 
been  made  over  to  the  distiicts;  and  hence,  there  is  adouble  managumeDt  of  the  sciHwla. 
wliich  is  found  to  be  attended  with  inconveniences.  The  divisioD  into  districts,  too,  is 
said  to  have  led  to  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  schools  in  country  places:  pe<^le 
Rchi-me  to  have  the  township  no  divided  that  there  may  be  a  school  in  their  nd^bw^ 
hood — there  nre,  therefore,  more  schools  than  are  needed,  and  more  than  can  be  raain- 
twiued  in  ctBciency.  The  school-committee — in  cities,  the  school-superintendent — 
nxauilnes  the  teacher  before  bis  appointment,  and  grants  him  a  certificate,  which  remains 
in  force  for  a  certain  time.  There  are  three  classes  of  certificate— one  valid  for  six 
montiM,  another  for  twelve,  a  third  for  two  years.  Tlte  common  scliools  of  a  township 
iin<  open  to  all  children  resident  therein  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age:  none  are 
to  be  excluded  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  religious  opinions;  and  it  has  lieen  held  that 
a  cliild  unlawfully  excluded  may  recover  damages  therefor  in  an  action  of  tort. 

In  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Iii  most  of  the  western  states,  large  mnuicipal 
powers  are  possessed  by  the  county,  and  the  county  shares  with  the  township  the 
management  of  school-anairs.  New  York  tuis  a  state  superintendent,  whose  power  over 
tlie  schools  is  considerable.  In  that  state,  it  is  the  scbool-commissioner  of  tlie  *'  aasem- 
bly  district"  in  which  the  townsliip  lies  who  divides  the  township  into  school-districts; 
nnd  it  is  ^e  district  wliich  determmes  tlie  sdiool-taz:  the  township  is  almost  completely 
ignored.  In  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinoia,  it  is  by  coun^  offlcisla  ttiat  teachers  are 
i-xitmined  and  certificated.  In  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  "rate^bills" 
— ih;u  19.  school-fees— are  allowed,  and  are  usually  levied.  Several  states  besides  JUassa- 
cliusctts  make  school-attendance  compulsory:  in  most  of  the  states,  there  appears  to  be 
some  provision  against  "  truancy;"  hut  it  apprara  ttiat  attempts  are  not  maae  to  enforce 
the  law  except  occasionally,  tn  the  case  of  lunuelese,  wandering  cliildren,  who  are  liable, 
in  lieu  of  a  fine,  to  be  sent  to  reformatory  schools.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  (pop.  040,000)  there  are  about  lOO'^KX)  children  who  do  not  go  to 
school — though  in  no  city  is  there  a  better  or  ampler  provision  of  common  schools. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  school-laws  work  badly  in  country  districts,  l^e  house- 
holders are  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  any  kind  of  school,  provided  it  be  cheap,  and 
within  easy  reach  of  them;  and  the  multiplication  of  schools  by  ihe  district-system,  inakes 
it  almost  unavoidable  that  an  insufficient  sum  should  be  spent  upon  each  school.  Tlie 
teachers — a  vast  majority  of  whom  are  women — lieing  wretchedly  paid,  ire  badly  quali- 
fied; they  nre  constantlr  changing;  amrcely  any  intend  to  make  tenchin;^  their  occupa- 
tion for  ufo.  Few  Of  tDcm  have  been  trained  for  their  work — the  normal  schools  wluch 
exist  bslng  utterly  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers;  nnd  the  examioRtion 
by  n  rural  school -committee  affords  but  a  slender  guamntee  of  competency.'  The  teacher 
is  usually  "  boarded  mund"  among  the  farmers  of  the  district,  aouis  said  to  be  treated 
by  them  with  much  observance;  but  his  income — putting  n  money-value  upon  the  board 
— has  been  estimated  at  an  average  of  about  SOs.  a  month,  and  that  only  during  tlie  time 
that  the  school  is  open.  In  1864,  in  84  townships  of  Massachusetts— more  than  a  fourth 
of  ^1  the  townships  in  the  state— the  schools  were  kept  open  for  less  than  ttie  statutory 
period  of  six  months.  The  teaching  is  said  to  he  wonderfully  good,  considering  Uie 
scanty  pay  given;  but  where  the  vacations  last  for  more  than  six  months,  and  the 
teacher  is  changed  almost  every  term,  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  is  scarcely 
possible.  *  It  is  in  the  towns  that  the  working  of  the  school-law  has  been  creditable  and 
successful.  Through  the  high  public  spirit  of  tlie  municipal  bodies,  and  the  gnat 
importance  attached  to  educatloD,  the  suppmt  of  tJie  common  sclioob  la  in  geneni  most 
liberally  provided  for. 

In  the  towns,  then  is  uraally  a  superintendent  of  schools,  by  whom,  under  and  in 
coKiperation  with  the  general  and  district  school-committees,  the  schools  are  inqtcctod, 
nnd  the  character  of  the  instruction  determined;  by  bim  the  examination  of  the  teacliers 
also  Lb  conducted.  Of  the  schools,  there  are  four  classes — primary,  intennediate,  gram- 
mar, and  high-Bcbools  or  academies.  Children  usually  enter  the  primary  school  about  6 
or  8;  the  grammar-school  between  8  and  9;  the  high-school  between  12  and  18  years  of 
age.  They  are  not  promoted  from  one  class  of  school  to  another  without  undei^going  an 
examination;  the  intennediate  schools,  where  tl^  odst,  are  intoided  for  those  who  are 
too  old  to  be  at  the  primary  school,  and  too  backward  to  enter  the  gtammar-sohotri.  Tobe 
admitted  to  agnmmaHdux^  a  child  must  be  able  to  rend  at  first  tdghteki^^DSSh  to  ipell 
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oominoii  Vorda  of  not  raoYe  than  three  syllables,  and  to  have  acquired  a  slight  Knowledge  of 
aritlinivtic.  'l'^>r  aduiiseioo  to  the  bigh-school,  ttie  usual  requirements  are  ability  to  read  cor- 
rectly and  fluenlly,  an  acquaintance  with  the  siinpte  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  Rome  knowl- 
edge of  geography  and  grammar.  From  these  ti^sts  may  be  inferred  the  average  prollciency 
expected  to  he  attained  by  children  leaving  the  primary  and  the  ^rnim mar-school  respec- 
tively. In  the  gnunmar-echools  of  Bositon,  the  pragramme  of  studies  consists  of  spelhog, 
reading,  writing,  arittimetic  with  iKJuk-keoping,  geography,  English  g^-ammar,  the  his- 
utcy  of  tbe  Doited  Btatfea,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  and  vocal  music-  this  is  nearly 
ihe  usual  programnie;  but  in  New  York  unu  one  or  two  other  states  a  little  more  is  at- 
tempted. Between  tlie  high-schools  or  academies  in  the  various  states,  there  are  con- 
siderable differences.  la  the  city  of  New  York,  for  example,  the  Free  academy  has 
pretensions  to  the  rank  of  a  university,  and  grants  degrees  in  arts  and  science  (bachelor 
of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  master  of  arts)  to  students  who  iiave  completed  with  credit 
the  curriculum  of  five  years.  But,  in  general,  the  high-schools  are  schools  of  secondary 
instmctioD,  intended  to  prepare  youths  tor  the  university — instruction  being  given  in  the 
classical  languages,  mathematics,  the  sciences,  history,  and  the  Encilish  language  and 
Kiigllsh  literature.  The  usual  curriculum  is  one  of  four  yeiird;  and  the  students  are  not 
required  to  study  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school.  At  Boston,  where  boys  are  ad- 
missible to  the  Latin  high-school  at  10  years  of  age,  the  curriculum  lasts  for  six  years. 
Tliere  are  high-schools  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys,  the  programme  of  instruction  being 
I  he  same  in  both.  At  Boston,  the  curriculum  ut  the  girls'  high-school  lasts  for  throu 
years;  and  pupils  at  admission  must  be  between  15  and  19  years  of  age.  Boston  poftsiti- 
ses.  besides  its  lAtin  high-school  and  its  girls'  high-acbool,  an  English  high-school,  saiit 
to  be  admirably  planned  and  conducted.  The  instmctioa  in  it  closely  resembles  that 
f^rvm  in  the  real-schools  of  Germany,  including  French  and  Oerman,  and  various  science.^, 
with  ttieir  application;  t»eing  intended  to  enable  boys  to  complete  a  sound  English  edn- 
(ition,  and  to  prepare  themaelves  for  commercial'  life.  Great  complaints  are  almost 
ei-erywhere  made-  Boston  seems  to  be  exceptional  in  Uiis  respect — of  the  irregularity  «f 
the  attendance  at  the  primary  schools.  It  is  cstiiniited  tliat  in  most  stjites  not  m'ui-h 
more  than  half  of  the  children  pass  from  these  to  the  grammar-schools;  hut  a  tridiug 
proportioa  of  the  grammarwhool  pupils  enter  the  biBi-schools,  and  of  these,  only  a  , 
ttmall  fraction  persist  to  the  end  of  the  curriculum.  Allliigdi-schools  grant  c»tificnteK  of 
frmduotfon  to  pupils  who  have  creditably  gone  through  the  course  of  study.  The  study 
of  tlieclusdcs  Joes  not,  t-ven  in  the  most  pretentious  institutions  of  this  class,  seem  to  m 
cnnried  veiy  far,  m  ich  more  attention  being  given  to  mathematics  and  natur»l  scieuci*. 
In  Boston — in  mnnv  respccto  the  most  favorable  example  that  could  he  taken — tlierc 
Kere,  in  1664,  33,814  children  of  school-age— between  5  and  15;  of  these,  26,860  were  iu 
Hchoot.  tiie  avcra^  attendauce  I)etng  34,017.  The  number  enrolled  at  the  three  hv^ti- 
M-bools  was  only  725,  anJ  the  average  attendance  691.  The  number  of  students  wlio 
mmplete  the  five  years  tsnrriculumcf  the  New  York  Free  acnderayseldom  cxcwls  fifty, 
Amtmg  the  wealthy,  there  is  said  to  be  a  growing  disinclination  to  make  use  of  the  t-oni- 
mon-srhools ;  their  children  are  usually  sent  to  private  academies.  The  only  serious 
opposition  to  the  non-religious  character  of  the  common  schools  comes  from  the  lionian 
Catholic  clergy;  but  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  upon  this  subjeot  among 
some  of  the  other  religious  bodies.  In  many  of  the  New  York  schools,  in  which  tlift 
majority  of  the  children  are  Roman  Catholic,  clerical  influence,  insufficient  tn  impress 
upon  the  education  the  religious  character  which  it  would  npprnve,  has  obtained,  with 
llie  tacit  assent  of  the  school-ttuttioritics,  the  disuse  of  the  daily  Bible  reading  vvliich  ihu 
luw  prescribes. 

Ttic  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  most  frequently  mixed  school') — that  is,  they 
admit  boys  and  girls;  in  the  teaching,  however,  the  sexes  are  kept  aimrt.  TIic  leaclier* 
in  priraaty  and  grammar  schools,  even  in  the  towns,  are  usually  womcu;  1ml  in  Boston, 
the  principal  of  a  gramnaar-scbool  is  tdways  of  the  other  sex.  The  sciiouls  are  in  town; 
nlways  ^rfaf— divided,  that  ia,  into  classes  composed  of  those  wlio  are  at  the  Siim? 
cdage;  each  grade  forms  a  separate  department  of  the  school,  and  is  tanglu  by  a  scpannc 
master.  The  usual  number  of  pupils  allotted  to  a  teacher  is  in  the  pnnmry  schi'vo!i> 
nitout  60;  in  the  grnni mar-schools  about  S5.  This  system  of  /grading  is  a  clienp  sys'cni. 
l>ecausc  it  enables  a  teneher  to  take  charge  of  a  lar^re  number  of  pupils;  but  it  is  si? id  lo 
lead  to  a  want  of  thoKJugliness  in  the  instruction,  tlie  tenching  being  addressed  to  tli'i 
class  rather  than  to  the  Individual  members  of  it.  Want  of  tlioroughness  seeni«.  i  jdocd, 
the  besetting  sin  of  American  teaching,  whicii  aims  tt>o  much  nt  communical  in^  knowl- 
ed;^,  not  sufflciently  at  developing  capacities.  In  the  primary  and  grammii  scliools, 
the  educttion  costs  from  SSa  to  808.  periieod;  In  the  high-schools,  from  £6  tj  £10  per 
head. 


The  proportion  of  children  attending  school— 5.  e.,  enrolled  in  school-reg's'ers — to  the 
whole  population  of  the  countries  under-mentioned  may  be  approximately  siacrd  as  fol- 
lows: England.  1  in  7.7:  Scotland,  1  in  6.5;- Prussia.  1  in  6.27;  France,  1  in  d;  Hol- 
land, 1  in  8.11;  Belguim,  1  in  11;  northern  states  of  the  American  union,  1  in  4.5; 
Switserland,  1  in  7;  the  minor  Protestant  states  of  Germany.  1  in  6.7  These  figures, 
bowever,  must  not  be  talua  as  indicatlDg  the  comparait\-e  diffusion  of  education  in  the 
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countries  nnmed :  nor  arc  they  to  be  relied  on  89  Indicating,  whh  anything  like  cxsctnewi, 
tlie  fWDiparative  proportiona  (rf  cliUdren  actually  attending  achool ;  for  tlie  propcntioo 
of  tlio  clilldren  enrc^ed  which  on  the  average  is  in  actual  atienduce,  variea  in  dUhiml 
countries.  It  KhoutU  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  averagea  conceal  the  ciwdiilon  M  Ibe 
worst  parts  of  a  country— in  Bcutland.  for  Instance,  where  the  acbotA  attendance  vailes 
from  1  in  4  of  the  population  In  the  best  distrlcte  to  1  in  16, 1  in  20,  and  even  1  la  10  in 
tiie  worst. 

Bee  the  reports  or  the  assifitnnt-comniissioners  appointed  to  inquire  Into  the  state  of 
popular  educatioti  in  England,  voL  iv.,  being  voL  xxi.  part  iv.  sess.  1861 :  the  seeiHUl 
report  of  tlie  Scottish  educational  commlssitmers,  1867;  tiw  statistical  8odety*»  qnaiterly 
jonmal  for  March,  1867;  Horace  Mann  on  education  In  European  countnea;  Fraaer^ 
report  on  American  (U.  8.  and  Canada)  scIiooIb;  Cuusin  on  German  and  Dutch  educa- 
tion; H.  Block's  abetract  of  public  documents  rvlntiog  to  education  in  France;  L'ln- 
ttruetion  du  PeupU,  par  Pierre  Tempels  (Brussels,  1865);  SfatUtiehe  NaehrUbim  A&er  dot 
Rlomeniar  Bchubusaen,  an  official  return,  wliich  elves  a  complete  survey  of  ekmeBtary 
education  in  Prussia  to  the  end  of  1864;  (hargis  International de  Bicnfai^nee  d*  Lotuhtt. 
tietdon  de  1862;  and  Rapport  et  Diteusition  $vr  VlnttrveUon  (^Ugatoire. 

[Since  the  preceding  account  wns  written,  the  claims  of  natloaal  education  have  been 
more  fully  recngaized,  and,  with  less  opposition  than  might  have  tieen  expected,  a  ns- 
tlonul  system  lias  l>een  esrablished  in  Eugland  end  Scotland.  The  elementary  education 
act  for  Euglsnd,  1870.  enacte  that  every  district  in  which  the  existing  schools  are  found 
dellcient  slfall  have  a  popularly  elected  school-boiird,.  to  manage  Its  rate-suppOTted 
schools,  levy  school  rates,  appoint  teachers,  etc.  Elementary  scltools  are  to  be  sup- 
ported, and  the  expenses  of  school  boards  pafd.  out  of  funds  called  school-fnnds.  Th« 
local  rate  forms  the  nucleus  of  each  cchool-fund;  liui  every  school  under  the  act  lalike- 
wise  entitleil  to  an  annual  grant  from  parliament  not  exceeding  the  income  of  the  ariiool 
from  other  souices.  and  varying  in  amount  acconling  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  their 
proficency  as  tested  by  diffen  nl  staiidurds  of  exuminallon.  Schools  are  to  be  open  at  all 
limes  to  govemmeut  Inspection.  Religious  int-truction,  if  given  at  all — and  this  is  left 
to  each  board  to  deciile~-is  to  ho  given  at  fixed  times  other  than  the  ordloaty  scfaool- 
bours,  when  no  child  is  compelled  to  atund.  It  is  further  left  to  the  discretion  of 
school-boards  to  make  education  compulsory — The  Scotch  education  act,  1878,  differs 
materially  ttcm  the  English  act  on  three  points  only;  first,  by  providing  that  a  school- 
board,  under  the  Scotch  education  department,  is  to  be  elected  in  ererj/  parish  and  burgh ; 
secondlv,  by  making  it  illegal  for  narents  to  omit  educating  their  children  t>etweeD5 
and  18  in  reading,  writing,  and  aritnmeiic;  and  thirdly,  by  comprehending  higher-class 
schools.  Otherwise  the  acts  are  much  alike.  Every  school  is  to  he  open  to  children  of 
all  dentHninatioDS.  and  reli^^otis  instructioo  Is  only  to  he  ^ven  before  or  after  ordinary 
school-hours.  Provided  they  conform  to  the  "conscience  clause,"  school-boards  may 
make  any  provision  they  please  for  religious  instruction.  School-boards  are  enjoined 
to  relieve  the  teachers  of  bfgher-class  schools,  so  far  as  may  be,  from  elementaiy  work.] 

NAtlONAL  EDUCATION  (ante).   See  Common  Bchoolb. 

VATIOVAL  OVASD.  an  organization  for  local  defense,  differing  from  tbe  British 
militia  and  volunteers,  in  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  municipalities,  not  of  the  crown. 
Italy,  Greece,  and  other  nations  have  maintained  this  civic  force;  but  the  country 
wben(»  it  derives  historic  fame  Is  I^nce.  Tlic  French  national  guard  was  institulea 
in  Paris  In  1780,  when  the  government  had  an  army  of  80,000  at  the  gates.  The  munic- 
^lity  armed  ^,000  men,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  chief  towns  of 
France.  These  corps  obtained  the  name  of  national  guard  and  assumed  the  famoui 
triec^nr  as  their  ensign.  In  1705,  80,000  of  the  Paris  national  guards  attacked  the 
Tuilerles.  and  were  repulsed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  with  6,000  regular  troops.  In  18S0 
they  were  reot^nized  under  thecommand  of  Lafayette,  their  original  chief;  and  between 
18w  and  ISSl  a  law  was  passed  by  which  nil  males  above  SO  not  otherwise  empIoyc«I 
under  government  were  Included  in  Hie  national  guard.  After  the  eo«p  d'etat  tn  Decenuer, 
1831.  iTiey  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  armed  police.  In  the  war  of  1870-71 
they  showed  some  signs  of  vitality  in  sympathy  with  the  commune,  but  effected  noting 
for  Francs.    After  the  full  of  the  commune  I  hey  wt-rc  disbanded. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  (ante),  a  body  of  militiftrompoBcd  principally  of  the  bourpeoU-ie. 
flntt  formed  by  the  committee  of  safety  in  1789,  and  mustering  at  one  time  800,000  m<  ii 
under  the  command  of  Lafayette.  Napolemi  diswlvcd  them  in  1705,  and  reor^sizc*' 
tliem  in  1814.  They  were  again  dissolved  in  1827.  by  Cbaries  X.,  were  reorganized  ii 
1830.  defierted  Louis  Fliiltppe  in  1848,  were  reorganized  in  18R3.  and  took  part  in  the 
IVnnco-Pnissinn  wnr  and  tlio  insurrection  of  the  commune. — The  same  term  is  appliiil 
to  t)ie  state  militia  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

NATIONAL  HYMNS  are  popular  airs  which  are  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  n 

Enrticular  na^n.  It  is  a  singnlarfact  that  tlie  compn«ers  of  national  hymns  are  seldom 
nown.  The  Germans  call  their  nationdl  miific  roJif*  mvtik,  a  designation  which  !■> 
rery  appropriate,  as  n  people  collectively  may  not  improperly  be  considered  as  the  artTiiii 
composer  of  its  natiomd  tiines,  A  shnrt  melody  extemporized  by  some  one  in  a  momci'l 
of  piitriotic  emotion,  is  o^n  taken  up  by  others  and  traditionally  preserved.  In  the 
caurse  uf  time  it  generaNy  undergoes  naodificutionF,  until  U  has  uttamed  thoee  conditions 
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whidi  insure  it  a  general  acceptance  This  fully  e]n>lains  what  W.  Qrimm  means  in  hU 
luciinU;  sajing,  "A  national  song  comptMca  Itself  Valk$!ied  diehtet  tieh  lelM),  for 

the  sit«mpt8  of  celebrated  musicians  Ut  invcist  a  tunc  with  uidversal  aod  pernioneDt 

S>pnlarity  have  been  successful  Id  a  few  iuatances  only.  Among  the  most  popular 
uitopean  national  hymntt,  is  Godmve  the  King,  but  the  uuthorsliip  of  the  tuue  has  not 
hitherto  been  sutlsfactorily  ascertained.  In  Prussia  it  is  cailed  HeuDir  im  Sieger  Kraiu, 
and  in  tlie  United  St^  t  js  the  melody  is  sung  with  the  words ' '  Jfy  eountry  'tia  of  thee, "  etc. 
Atthoujth  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  having  been  in  existence  before  the 
reign  of  George  H,  there  are  several  tunes  koown  of  ao  ^^-lier  date  in  some  de^ee 
nsembltng  it.  Dr.  Bull's  tune,  discovered  in  an  old  manuscript  dat&d'ffilO,  certainly  \ 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  present  Ood  saw  the  Queen,  but  with  Done  of  these 
melodies  Lave  the  words  Ood  Mate  the  King,  or  similar  words,  been  found.  Tlie  Aus- 
iriun  national  hymn,  OoU  irkatte  [Franz]  den  Kaiaer,  is  a  compositlou  by  Josepli  Hiiydu, 
Baring  during  his  visit  to  Eoglaod  witnessed  the  effect  of  Ood  tave  the  King,  on  public 
occafiious.  Haydn  resolved  after  liis  return  to  Vienna,  to  present  his  country  witli  a  sim- 
ilar composition.  Baron  Swicten  and  count  Saurau  procured  tlie  poetry  for  him,  aud 
the  hymn  whs  sung  for  the  first  time  on  tlie  birthday  of  the  emperor  Franz,  Feb.  12, 
1797.  Tlie  poetry  was  written  by  L.  Leopold  Huschkii.  The  Russian  hymn  dates  from 
the  year  1880,  when  the  emperor  Nicholas  ordered  it  to  be  performed  in  coucerts  and 
representations  nn  the  sta^.  Its  composer  wa^  Alexis  Lwofl,  and  the  air  appears  to  have 
b^n  su^i^sted  by.  the  Sicilian  Jfanner't  Hymn,  which  Is  also  a  favorite  melody  of  the 
gondnlifr^  In  Venice.  The  poetry  of  the  patriotic  song  of  the  Danes,  Kong  Ckii»tian 
atod  ted  foien  Matt,  was  writti^  by  Ewalil,  uod  tlie  music  is  by  a  Glennaa  composer, 
Johana  Hartm:mi).  The  French  national  hymn,  the  MavdeiSaiM,  dates  from  the  year 
17S3.  .  Jt  wifs  composed  hy  Bouget  de  I'lsle  during  the  French  revolulion.  The  national 
hymn  of  tlie  Qermans,  Die  Waeht  an  Bhein.  came  into  great  popularity  during  the 
Franco-Qcrman  war  of  1870.  -  Waa  itt  dea  Deutachen  Vaterland  was  written  by  Ernst 
"Moxitz  Amdt,  a  German  patriot,  during  the  wars  'of  'Nupoleon  I.  There  have  been 
many  attempts  to  manufacture  national  songs  in  the  United  States,  but  the  great  national 
hymn  of  America  will  probably  be  a  spontaneous  production.  The  Star-SpaTigled  Ban- 
ner was  written  by  F.  S.  Key,  In  1814,  and  tbe  words  were  adapted  by  F.  Durang  to  an 
old  French  air,  long- known  in  England  asAnficreon  in  Heaten,  and  in  America  as  Adama 
and  Liberfjf.  It  grew  in  favor  in  the  loyal  states  during  the  rebelliou,  and  was  phiyed 
continanll^  by  all  military  and  orchestral  tmuds.  But  as  a  patriotic  t^ong  for  the  people 
at  large  it  is  almost  useless,  as  tbe  range  of  Ihe  air,  an  octave  and  a  half,  places  it  out  of 
the  compass  of  ordinary  voices.  Yankee  Doodle  has  the  claim  of  long  association,  and 
will  probably  always  retain  a  certain  degree  of  favor.  Its  words  are  mere  childish  bur< 
'lesquo,  and  it  is  reported  to  have  been  a  popular  tune  in  England  during  the  common- 
wealth Some  state  that  its  doggerel  words  originated  at  that  time,  Oliver  Cromwell 
being  designated  as  Nankee  Doodle,  Others  state  that  it  was  the  tune  originally  set  to 
the  old  English  song  L]/<Ha  Locket  loH  her  Bieket,  imd  that  the  present  wordd  were  written 
by  a  Briiisn  sergeant  In  Boston  la  177S.  Hail  Columbia  was  written  by  Joseph  Hopkin- 
son  in  1798.  ana  was  sot  to  the  music  of  therPresidei^g  march,  which  was  composed  by 
one  Pfiyias  or  Faylcs,  a  German  leader  of  orchestra  in  New  York.  Columbia  the  Gem  of 
the  Ocean,  and  Uarrison  Hillard's  Viva  VAmeri^  liave  alw  attained  considerable  popa- 
larlty. 

NATIONAL  FAKKS,  a  term  applied  to  certain  territory  in  the  United  States,  set 
aside  by  act  of  congress  and  specifically  exempted  from  sale,  being  reserved,  by  reason 
of  picturesque  character  aud  general  ontural  reotures,  as  common  to  the  entire  peopl^: 
except  for  settlement  or  private  use.  Up  to  Uie  present  time  (1881)  two  tracts  of  land 
have  thus  been  appropnated— the  Yosemite  valley  and  tlie  Yellowstone  rejdon;  tbe 
former  of  which  was  made  a  nationnlpark  by  act  01  confess  passed  June  30,  1864,  and 
ordered  to  include  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  grove;  the  Yeliowstone  park  was  set  aside  by 
act  approved  Mar.  1,  1873.— Tlie  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  region  were  first  made 
known  to  tlie  world  through  the  report  of  a  government  reconnoisance,  or  exploration  of 
the  Yellowstone  river  and  the  surrounding  country,  made  by  officers  of  the  IT.  8.  corps 
of  engineers,  under  the  orders  of  lieut.gen.  Sheridan.  In  1871.  This  tc^n,  long 
known  ns  the  "  Great  Divide,*.'  is  comprised  in  the  territories  of  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
being  the  gen,!?rapliical  center  of  North  America  The  area  covered  by  the  reservation 
measures  3,078  sq.  miles.  Generally  speaking,  it  lies  between  100°  and  110'  w.  long, 
and  in  44"  or  45"  n.  lat,  the  general  elevation  being  about  6,000  ft.  above  the  level  of. 
the  aea,  tliough  mountain  ranges  on  every  side  rise  to  a  height  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet. 
Four  routes  lead  to  the  Yellowstone  national  park  :  1.  From  Corinne,  on  the  Centnil 
Pacific  railroad,  to  fort  Ellis,  thence  80  m.  to  the  Yellowstone  river;  2,  by  way  of  the 
upper  Missouri;  8,  from  the  Cancdiw  and  llic  grent  lakes  to  Duluth,  and  thence  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad;  and.  4,  from  Walla-Walla,  on  the  west.  The  most  convenient 
ni^  practicable  route  lias  hitherto  been  tli;vt  from  Corinne  to  Virginia  City,  Montana; 
thenc-e  to  fort  Ellis,  crossing  the  Madison  river,  one  of  tlie  head-waters  of  the  Mia-souri; 
and  to  the  Gallalin  valley,  wliich  is  about  40  m.  in  length  and  10  to  15  broad,  the  finest 
airicultural  land  in  Montiuia;  nt  the  upper  end  of  which  is  Bozeman,  and  3  m. 
beyond,  fort  Ellis.   From  this  point  the  trail  leads  to  a  Crow  agency,  about  80  m.  dis- 
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tant;  aad  thence  by  a  course  nearly  due  s.,  following  llint  of  the  Yellowetone  river,  to 
tbe  great  falls  of  the  Yellowstone.  Tbe  whole  of  tms  routf,  after  reacbini  the  river, 
offers  some  of  tbe  most  Inipresaive  iind  sublime  scenery  in  the  world.  Picturesque 
masses  of  rock,  tail  colnmus  of  basalt,  and  a  landscape  generally  volcanic  in  t-baracier. 
present  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  trail;  chief  among  which  is  tbe  "Devil's  Slide.** 
nn  extraordiniiry  vertical  rock  formation,  projecting  a  thousand  feet  into  the  air.  Pro- 
ceeding up  llie  valley,  Gardner's  river,  or  Warm  Stream  creek,  is  met,  as  it  enters  the 
valley  ami  joins  llic  Yellowstone  15  m.  from  the  middle  cafion.  Here  tiogins  tbe  hot 
Rprings  district,  with  the  largest  spring  in  the  country,  conaistiug  of  a  basin  40  tt  k)ng 
tiy  26  wide,'  through  three  openings,  in  wliich  great  C[uantitie8  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are 
discharged.  In  this  spring,  which  offers  water  of  different  degrees  of  temperature,  in 
smaller  basins  and  ternices,  are  found  the  most  fantastic  deposits  of  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites; while  the  basins  are  gracefully  curved  and  scalloped,  and  vary  in  color  from  a 
lich  yellow  to  a  vivid  red,  of^ring  a  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  effect.  Leaving  this 
point,  the  "low  divide  "  is  cros^  between  the  valley  of  Gardner's  river  and  tbat  of 
the  Yellowstone,  and  the  precipitous  entnince  to  the  great  caRon  is  reached,  so  gloomy 
and  forbidding  in  aspect  that  it  is  named  the  "  Devil's  Deu."  Through  this  narrow 
gorge  the  river  rushes  with  great  velocity,  until  it  shoots  over  the  abrupt  descent  of  a 
fall  of  about  150  ft.,  aud,  after  a  series  of  rapids  aud  cascades,  finally  leaves  the  great 
cafion  with  a  sliigle  leap  of  ItSO  ft.,  after  whicli  its  course  lies  over  a  rolling  pniru  for 
several  miles.  The  great  cafion  lias  nevor  iMen  explored,  but  tbe  height  of  Its  sides  is 
known  to  be  more  than  2,000  feet.  A  new  hot  spring  region  Is  nOw  reached,  remarkable 
for'its"mud  geysers,"  and  particularly  for  a  mud  volcano,  having^  a  crater  3S  fL  in 


having  n  biisin  60  ft.  m  diameter,  spouts  at  regular  intervals  .of  six  hours.  Eight  ui. 
from  these  geysers  is  Yellowstone  lake,  more  than  7.000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  80  m.  in 
length,  15  m.  broad,  and  from  l^'to  SO  fathoms  deep,  with  a  shore  line  measuring  mure 
than  800  miles.  Almost  in  contact  with  this  remarkable  bod^  of  water  is  i\  chain  of  hot 
springs;  fish  abound  in  the  lake,  game  of  all  kinds  is  found  in  the  surrounding  forests, 
and  there  are  facilities  for  boating,  and  rude  accommodations  for  the  tourist.  Striking 
westward,  the  traveler  now  journeys  toward  the  bead-waters  of  the  Hadisou  river.  The 
country,  though  impressed  with  volcanic  characterfetics,  ishere  diversified  by  dense  traclB 
of  forest;  and  about  10  m.  from  the  Yellowstone  a  new  system  of  hot  springs  is  I'eached,  the 
whole  district  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  vast  limekiln  in  active  combustion.  Shortly 
after  reaching  tlie  crest  of  the  divide  between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Madison,  a  valley 
is  entered  in  which  the  springs  are  stron^^  impregnated  with  sulphur.  In  what  is 
known  as  the  Firebole  valley — that  of  tbe  Fircholo  river,  the  main  enatem  fork  of  tlie 
Madison— Dre  large  numbers  of  beautiful  springs.  B\it  the  object  of  gi  eatcst  interest  to 
the  tourist  is  the  great  geyser  basin,  which  is  entered  from  the  north,  following  the 
course  of  the  Madison  river".  The  geysers  are  all  named,  the  flrsi  seen  being  two  which 
are  very  active,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  known  as  the  ■' Scrillhcls.*' 
Next  is  the  "  Well  "  geyser,  which  has  a  crater  formed  like  a  weli,  and  which  spouts  loa 
height  of  80  or  90  feet.  An  extraordinary  formation,  8  ft.  high  and  90  in  circutofcrencc. 
is  called  the  "Grotto;"  It  is  hollowed  into  arclies.  and  plays  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  several 
limes  in  every  34  hours.  The  "Oiant "  geyser  is  considered  one  of  the  moRt  remarkn- 
bio  in  tbe  croup.  It  has  a  crater  6  ft.  in  diameter,  and  Its  highest  point  is  15  ft.  above 
the  mound  on  which  it  stands.  It  throws  a  column  of  water  the  size  of  the  opening,  to 
the  meosuted  height  of  130  ft.  continuing  each  active  [>eriod  for  an  hour  and  a  Calf. 
Prom  this  system  of  geysers,  a  journey  of  about  12  m.  reaches  "  Castle  "  geyser,  which 
is  situated  on  a  platform  of  deposit,  measuring  100  ft.  in  length  and  70  in  breadth. 
From  th^.  center  of  this  platform  rises  a  chimney  12  ft  high,  120  ft.  in  diameter  at  ihe 
Itase,  and  60  ft  at  the  top.  with  a  three-foot  aperture.  This  monster  geyser,  when  in 
operation,  sends  a  column  of  water  to  a  height  of  350  ft,  the  movement  being  not  rnn- 
tinuous,  but  pulsating,  at  the  rate  of  about  70  throbs  to  the  minute,  tbe  time  of  activity 
l>eing  about  an  hour.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  stands  the  geyser  known  as  "  Old  Faith- 
ful," so  Ciilled  because  it  plays  wirh  great  re.gularity  every  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
Ihrowing  a  stream  100  to  150  ft.  in  height  From  the  mound  of  this  geyser  can  l>e  pecn 
the  best  presentment  of  the  basin.  The  entire  valley  is  drained  of  Its  hot  water  by  the 
Firehole  river,  which  takes  it  into  the  Madison.  The  geysers  visible  from  this  point 
are  severaHy  named  the  "Bee-hive."  the  "Giantess. "  "'Grand,"  "Young  Faithful." 
"Pan,"  "Rlvcrrfde,'*  "Saw-mill,"  " Turban,"  etc.  The  Firehole  river  is  itself  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  region.  Its  bod  and  banks,  entirely  composed  of 
liot-spring  deposit,  are  honeycombed  and  scooped  out  by  geyser  springs  and  pools,  vary- 
ing between  minute  vents  not  bigger  than  a  quill  and  great'tanks  of  Imiling  water.  The 
course  of  the  river  is  very  straigTit,  and  resembles  that  of  a  canal  through  a  cnuntTy  of 
limekilns  covered  with  slag-heaps  and  refuse  of  old  smelting-wnrks.  The  Iiordersof 
this  stream,  and  of  Its  confiuent.  Iron  Spring  creek,  arc  dotted  in  nil  directions  whh  mud 
pouds,  warm  poo'..\  boiling  springs,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  geysers.  The  Yellow- 
stone region  has  been  only  visited  by  tourists,  aud  the  therapeutic  qualities  of  Its  f^ngs 
have  not  been  analyzed.    The  writer  of  the  government  report  said  of  the  countiyla 

auestion:  "No  otlier  locality,  I  think,  can  be  found  which  combines  so  numv  attrac- 
ons^  both  of  climate  and  sceneiy."   The  act  of  congress  by  which  the  Yetiovstone 
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eouDtryma  lewrvedasanatloiulTMA,  statedtfastitwu  "  reserved  and  wllhdruwn  from 
fiettlement,  occupancy,  or  sale,  under  the  laws  of  the  UoUed  Stuti>B,  und  dedlciktcd  and 
Bet  upart  as  a  public  park  or  pleaanriog  ground,  for  tlie  beneflt  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people ,"  while  by  the  saroe  act  it  was  pm(^  under  the  exrlut<iTe  control  of  Uie  secretary 
of  tLe  interior.  Tlie  park  is  6S  m.  n.  and  s.  by  Sfi  m.  e.  and  west.  During  the  Eiummer 
months  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  invln>rating,  with  an  eutire  ahaence  of  storms.  I'hc 
number  of  springs  is  from  5.000  to  10,000,  and  there  are  iK  least  50  geysers.  The  tem- 
peratui^  of  the  springs  ranges  betwran  180°  and  200". 

Tbe  Yosehihe" valley  wfls  granted  by  congrew  to  the  state  of  Oalifomla,  condiiiooally 
on  the  disirict  being  foreve&set  uiude  as  aplace  of  public  resort  and  recreation.  It  Is  in 
Muriposii  co.,  California,  about  155  m.  from  Ban  Francisco,  nearly  In  tbe  center  of  tlie 
state.  It  is  nearly  level,  and  is  0  m.  long,  and  varying  between  one-balf  a  mile  and  a 
niile  in  width;  and  its  perpendicular  depth  below  the  snrroundiug  level  is  about  one 
mile,  altbouffh  it  is  elevated  above  tbe  sea  level  almost  4,000  feet.  Its  walls  arc  nearly 
verticat.'iinu  through  it  winds  tbe  Merced  river,  its  general  direction  being  n.e.  bye., 
and  fi.w.  by  w.,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  tbe  geneial  direction  of  tlie  mountain  ran^^es. 
Tlie  valley  is  accessible  by  stage  and  saddle-horse  from  points  on  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad,  about  90  m.  distant,  but  only  in  summer:  in  winter  it  can  only  be  readied  ou 
snow-shoes.  TKere  are  hotels  for  tbe  accommodation  of  tourists,  imd  lliese  are  comfort- 
able and  well  supplied.  Numerous  objwits  of  interest  occur  in  proceeding  up  the  valley, 
the  first  being  tbe  Bridal  Veil  fall,  which  ia  formed  by  Ibe  precipitous  leap  of  a  creek  of 
the  same  name  over  a  descent  of  680  ft.,  to  a  slope  below,  from  wliich  point  a  series 
of  cascades  extend  to  the  valley,  the  entire  fall  being  more  than  900  feet.  Oathedral 
rock,  n  massive  granite  formation,  2,660  ft.  !n  height,  is  met  a  little  above  tbe  fall;  and 
a  short  distance  beyond  this,  tbe  "Spires,"  single  columns  of  aranlte,  600  fi.  in  height, 
stand  out  from  tbe  main  witlls  of  the  valley.  Sentinel  rock  is  8,043  ft.  high,  its  termina- 
tion being  a  slender  obelisk  1000  ft.  in  height.  Sentinel  dome  and  the  virgin's  Tears 
fall  arc  tbe  next  importnnt  features;  the  latter  being  a  cataract  falling  more  than  lOOn 
feet.  £1  Capitan  and  the  Three  Brothcre  are  monster  masses  of  rocK;  and,  above  tho 
laltef,  la  tlie  great  Yoaemite  fall,  which  has  first  a  vertical  descent  of  ISOO  ft.,  then  n 
writ's  of  caecadea  falling  626  ft.,  and  a  final  plitnge  of  400  ft. — tlie  whole  appearing  to 
ihe  observer  to  be  acontimious  fall,  whose  effect  is  grnnrt  and  imposing  in  the  extreme. 
During  Aug.  and  Sept.  the  Yosemite  and  BridaT  Veil  falls  nearly  disappear,  the 
bust  titne  for  seeing  them  being  in  May,  June,  or  July,  before  tbe  creeks  wbich  form 
tliom  are  dried  up.  Other  smaller  falls  and  innumemole  eecentricities  of  Ihe  rocky 
'Walls  of  tbe  valley  occur  at  difierent  points;  while  tbe  general  effect  is  a  combination  of 
tbe  Bublime  and  bcHUtiful  in  nature,  not  known  to  exist  elscwliere  to  a  similar  extent. 

About  16  m.  a.  of  the  Yofemite  valley  are  the  Mariposa  groves  of  "big  trees,"  one  of 
a  number  of  groups  or  coUt-cliona  of  the  t^^^  gifftmtea,  only  found  in  California ;  and 
tlie  teguoia  temper  tiren*,  or  red  wood.  Three  of  these  groves  are  in  Mai-ipoFa  co., 
and  include  184  trees  more  Ibnn  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  800  of  smaller  size.  In  all  tlie 
leroups  there  are  trees  from  S75  to  875  ft.  in  beigbt,  and  25  to  85  ft.  in  diameter,  well 
proportioned;  tlie  age  of  some  tliat  have  been  cut  down  have  been  estimated,  by  tbe 
uaiuj.  QistJiods.  »t  from  2,000  to  2,600  years.  The  Yosemite  valley  was  unknown  to 
white  iiien  until  1661.'  and  was 'first  visited  by  tourists  four  years  later. 

VATITE,  a  term  mostly  applied  to  metals,  and  employed  to  dcFlgnate  substrnccs,  as 
Tninerala,  which  are  most  of  (hem  more  abundantly  obtained  from  oUic-r  minerals 
by  ebeiDlcal  i>roceBBea.  Thus  diver  found  pure,  or  nearly  fo,  is  called  ntUite  rilver, 
whilst  most  of  the  siver  in  use  la  pFOCured  from  ores  in  wLicta  it  exists  variously  com- 
Uned. 

NA'TROLITE.  soda  mecotype.  feather  zeolite,  fpreuaiefn.  rfldiolite.  Eerpmannlte. 
a  liydrons  silicate  of  the  zeolite  section,  containing  pilicn,  soda,  and  alumina,  w  ith  about 
nine  per  cent  of  water,  and  usually  oxide  of  iron,  crj^tiillizes  in  the  Irimi  Iric  sj  stem; 
rrystnla  ustiHlly  slender  and  interlacing,  divergent,  or  stellate;  also  fibrous  and  niawive. 
ILirdnes.s  6  to  5.5:  sp.  gravity  2.17  lo  2.24.  Luster  vitrenuB.  sometitpea  pearly:  color 
while,  prayinh,  und  jelk)wish;  tran-'^parent,  translucent  Tie  following  is  ou  analysia 
of  nyslale  from  Auvergne:  silica  47  76:  alumina  25.88;  soda  16.21;  waU*r  fi.Sl.  The 
following  were  the  constituents  of  iron  nalroUle:  silica  46.54:  alumina  18.94;  peroxide 
of  iron  7.49:  soda  14.04;  water  9.87;  iron  2.40;  mangaiiese  0.55.  In  North  America 
natroli^c  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia  in  trap  rock;  at  Cheshire,  Conn;  at  Copper  falls,  lake 
Pupvrlor,  in  crystals  associated  with  native  copper.   Natrolite  is  also  found  at  Bergen 


HA,'TS.03,  or  Trona.  an  impure  sepqiiicarbooate  of  soda  (2NaO.  HO.SCO,  +  SAq), 
wliich  alwavs  contains  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
margins  of  lakea  in  Egypt,  Siberia.  Thibet,  etc.,  and  from  tbe  borders  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas. 

HATBON  LAKES,  Natron  was  one  of  the  substances  employed  by  tbe  ancient 
Egyptians  in  embalming  mummiea.  They  called  it  ketmen,  and,  tocether  with  the  lakes 
fedm  whence  it  waa  derived,  it  is  mentioned  in  texts  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  area  1800 
ii,a  llieae  lakes,  eixht  in  number,  are  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Zakpek,  a  village  west  of  the 
Damietta  brunch  of  the  Nile.   They  are  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  ^  natron  is 
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obtalaed  by  evaporation.  The  locality  is  also  renowned  for  four  monasteries  "Dtjr 
Surlana,  St.  Maiurius,  Amba  BUhoi,  Deyr  Boramooa,  from  wliose  libraries  of  Arnmc, 
Coptic,  and  Syriac  MSB.  the  national  coJIections  have  bt-en  enricbed.  In  tlu  time  of 
St.  Pacbomius  5,000  anchorets  dwelt  here;  they  at  present  number  about  800. 

Lepeiufl,  Todi.  Taf.  vii.  c  17,  1.  17;  Wilkinson,  MO.  JSggpt,  I  883;  BrugMli,  Wan- 
darting  naeh  Ifairon  KlMem  (ISmo.  BcrL  1865). 

VATIESJAOX.   See  ToAP. 

VUVKA  IBLANSS,  The.  lie  to  the  n.w.  of  Borneo,  betireen  3*  28' and  4*  68' n.  lat., 
and  107°  67'  and  108°  16'  e.  longitude.  They  are  densely  wooded  and  mountainous,  Ranay, 
on  great  Natuaa,  rising  to  a  height  of  8,600  feet.  The  lai^int  of  the  islands  Is  about  6U0 
sq.  miles.  Pop.  of  the  whole  about  1800,  who  grow  nee,  maize,  sago,  cocoanuta, 
etc.,  and  exchange  the  produce  of  their  fishings,  their  sa^  and  cocoa-nut  ul,  for  rice, 
iron,  and  cottons,  at  the  European  settlements  on  the  stnut  of  Malacca. 

VATITEAI,  in  music,  a  note  belonging  to  the  diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  neither  elevated 
by  a  sharp  nor  depressed  by  a  flat.  When  a  note  has  been  so  elevated  or  depressed,  the 
natural  sign  tl  prefixed  to  it  on  its  recurrence  restores  it  to  Its  place  ou  the  scale.  When 
music  is  written  on  a  key  with  a  signature  of  sharps  or  flats,  It  is  the  otHcc  of  the 
natural  sign  to  counteract  the  signature  as  regunls  the  note  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

NATURAL  BRIDGE,  one  of  the  chief  natural  curiosities  In  ihe  United  Staa*B,  rank- 
Ingin  interest  next,  perhapa,  to  Niagara  falls  and  the  Mammoth  cave.  It  is  situiUed 
in  Rockbridge  co.,  Va.,  US  m.  w.  of  lUcnmond,  and  160  m.  h.w.  of  Washington.  The 
bridge  spans  a  deep  chasm,  through  which  a  small  stream  flows,  and  Is  formed  by  an 
immense  limestooo  stratum  fashioned  into  an  arch  216  ft.  high.  Its  length  in  98 
ft.  and  the  tliickaesa  of  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  about  40  feet.  The  average  width 
of  the  arch  is  80  feot.  A  public  road  passes  across  it  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful 
view,  not  only  of  the  long  cliasm  where  great  forest  trees  tower  up  from  below 
but  also  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains. — In  Walker  co.,  Alabama,  and  in  Califor- 
nia also  then  are  other  natural  bridges,  but  none  that  rival  this  one.  The  one  in 
Alal»ma  is  about  70  ft.  high  and  spaua  120  ft. ;  and  the  la>S?B'  ^  those  In  Cajlifiomia 
Is  across  a  small  creek  emptying  into  the  Hay  fork  of  Trinity  river;  Is  8.000  ft. 
wide  and  has  an  arch  30  ft.  nigh  by  80  ft.  acrow.  It  has  been  suggested  ilut  these 
bridges  are  the  remnants  of  great  caverns. 

VATITBAL  HI8T0ST,  In  the  widest  sense,  includes  all  natural  science,  and  has  the 
whole  of  creation  for  its  subject.  In  this  sense  the  term  was  employed  by  tbe  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity.  But  it  is  now  limited  to  those  branches  of  science  wliicli  relate  to 
tlie  crust  of  the  earth  and  its  productions.  Of  those,  geology  and  mineralogy  have  for 
their  subject  ioorgsuic  portions  of  creation;  botanv  and  eoolc^y,  the  various  brandies 
of  which  are  often  pursued  as  separate  acicncea,  with  physiology,  have  for  theh*  subject 
organized  creatures.  Natural  history  takes  cognizance  of  the  productions  of  nature, 
and  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  with  all  the  clianges  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  It  derives  assistance  from  other 
sciences,  particularly  chemistry  and  natural  pidlosophy ;  and  some  of  the  brancfaes  ot 
chemistry  may  also  be  reeardod  as  branches  of  natural  history.  When  msn  himself  is 
considered  as  a  subject  of  scientific  study,  pRyohology  must  be  added  to  tbe  bmnchee  of 
natural  history,  but  in  the  term  as  commonly  employed  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
included. 

In  every  department  of  natural  hishny,  classiflcatlon  la  of  the  iitmoet  importance, 

and  scarcely  less  important  is  a  scientific  nomenclature  suited  to  tbe  clasuflcation.  The 
subjects  of  study  are  so  incalculably  numeroua  tliat  an  arrangement  of  them  la  well- 
defined  groups  is  necessanr  to  any  considerable  attainment  in  the  knowU-dge  of  them: 
and  it  is  only  by  svatems  of  classification  which  arrange  smaller  groups  in  laiger,  and 
these  in  larger  ana  larger  again,  that  natural  history  has  lieen  brought  to  its  present 
Btatc.  The  very  division  oinatural  history  into  different  sciences  is  a  result  of  such  a 
classification,  and  implies  a  recognition  of  the  largest  and  higltest  groups.  It  is  not 
always  in  the  establishment  of  these  groups  that  the  greatest  difficiiny  is  experienond. 
The  primary  distinction  of  all  the  subjects  of  natural  history  into  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, or  into  those  having  life  and  those  not  having  life,  presents  itself  very  readily 
to  ever^  mind.  And  equitlly  natural  and  necessary  is  the  distinction  of  organized 
Iwiugs  mto  plants  and  animals,  however  difficult  it  has  been  found  to  draw  the  precise 
limit  between  the  lowest  of  plants  and  tbe  lowest  of  animals.  Another  diatinctiun 
readily  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  living  bein|^  in  the  kinds  which  retain  the 
same  charactcn  from  one  generation  to  anouier.  But  hcra  arises  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  questmns  of  nature  history,  -what  a  spfofist  is,  and  how  it  differs 
trom  a  variety.  For  this  we  nfer  to  the  article  Sfbcieb.  But  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  then  is  on  this  point,  the  common  and  long-prevnient  notion  may  he 
assumed,  as  suitable  enough  for  guldimce  in  all  that  relates  to  classification,  that  titom 
are  distinct  tpeaes  which  cannot  b^  any  change  of  circumstances — or, 'let  it  be 
said,  by  any  ordinary  change  <rf  circumstances,  and  within  anv  moderate  period 
ot  time — be  so  modifled  as  to  ue  transmuted  one  into  another,  whilst  those  are  only 
tar^liM  of  which  the  modification  and  transmutation  can  be  thus  effected.  Thva, 
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in  botany,  Braitiea  dUrasM  is  a  Bpecies,  of  which  kale,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
Brussels  sprouts,  etc.,  are  varieties.  Species,  grouped  togettier,  according  to  their  iiittu- 
ntl  alQnities,  furm  getimt;  but  u  genm.aoea  not  necessarily  consist  of  .more  species  ^tlian 
oue;  for,  whilst  some  oontaia  huudr^  of  species,  otiiera,  ^pareotly  veiy  duitiaet,'G9iL-' 
Uia  only  one  as  yet  known  to  natundista.  Tbe  dtotincUoiu  oy  which  genera  ore  sep*- 
laA^  are  of  course  arbitrary,  and  are  admitted  to  be  so  by  those  who  deny  that  the 
UistlDctionB  between  species  are  arbitrary,  or  that  there  is  uuy  uncertainty  about  them 
r  but  wliat  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge;  for,  at  present,  it  must  be 
admitted  on  all  bauds,  that  the  uucertaiuty  is  in  innumerable  instances  very  great,  what 
ore  species  and  what  are  varietier.  The  great  object,  however,  in  th«  formation  of  genera 
i*  tliut  they  sluilt  be  accordant  with  tiie  facts  of  nsture ;  and  so  in  regard  to  tbe  larger  or 
higher  groups  wlitch  are  comptMud  of  associated  genera,  as  tribes,  families,  onlers, 
cliuses,  etc.  fiut  in  all  this,  the  great  ditUculty  is  that  afflulties  exist  on  many  sides; 
and  tlMt  groups  cannot  l>e  saUsfacturity  arranged  in  tiie  order  of  a  aeries,  but  often 
rather  as  If  they  radiated  from  a  common  center;  whilst  otherwise  viewed,  tbe  same 
groups  mi^bt  seem  to  radiate  very  differently  from  another  common  center.  A  TUttu- 
ral  ^»Um  u  one  framed  with  the  utmost  possible  regard  to  all  these  facts;  an  ar£k 
^ysfem  fixes  on  oue  class  of  facts  and  proceeds  upon  it,  in  disregard  of  alt  olliers. 
Bee  BoTAiTT.  In  the  inorganic  departments  of  nature  a  apectet  is  of  course  something 
different  from  wliat  it  is  in  the  oi:gaalc.  But  clussitlcatiou  still  proceeds  on  the  recog- 
tiltion  of  facts  in  nature  itself^  wliich  it  is  sou^  to  eziiibit  m  the  groups  that  are 
formed.   Bee  Minekaloot. 

The  nomenclature  of  natural  history.  In  so  far  as  it  relates  to  oiganic  beings,  con- 
tinues essentially  as  it  was  established  by  Linnffius.  Bee  QBin;&  The  names  have  in 
many  cases  been  changed,  tiut  not  the  mode  of  nomenclature. 

■  NATURALISM  is  the  name  given  in  philosophy  to  those  systems  which  profess  to 
account  for  the  phenoinena  of  nature,  by  what  they  call  the  necessary  action  of  uninti-I- 
I^ot  and  inherent  forces.  Such,  for  example,  was  tlie  doctrine  of  Lucretius,  Lcucip- 
pus,  and  Epicurus.  It  leads  sIbo  to  various  forms  of  theological  speculation  snd  belief 
which  deny  the  agency  of  a  personal  God  In  the  production,  preservation,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  pliysicnl.  Intellectual,  and  uoral  universe.  In  this  aspect,  ther^ore,  natu- 
alirsm  is  opposed  to  theism. 

VATUBALIZA'TIOV,  the  act  of  phu^ng  an  alien  in  the  position,  or  investing  him  with 
tbe  rights,  of  a  natural-bom  citizen.  The  present  arrangements  with  reference  to  natu- 
rolizoUon,  by  wliicb  the  old  rule  that  British  allegiance  is  indelible,  lias  been  changed, 
ue  embodied  in  the  naturalization  act  (1870),  8S  Vtct.  a  14.  and  the  naturalization  oath 
act  (1870),  8  ■  and  84  Vict.  c.  103.  By  the  former  of  flieae  statutes  it  is  provided  that  an 
aUen  who  has  resided  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  for  a  term  <rf  not  less  five  years,  or  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  crown  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  Intemb,  when 
nntnralized,  either  to  reside  In  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  serve  under  the  crown,  may 
apply  to  one  of  her  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  for  a  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
tion. Tlie  applicant  is  bound  to  sd<liice  such  evidence  of  his  residence,  or  service,  and 
intention  to  reside,  or  serve,  as  shall  satisfy  the  secretary  of  state,  who  may,  with  or 
vritliout  renson  assigned,  give  or  withhold  a  certificate.  iSo  appeal  lies  from  his  decision, 
but  his  certiflcate  takes  no  effect  until  the  applicant  has  taken  the  oath  of  oll^fianoe.  An 
alien,  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalization  has  been  granted,  is  entitled  to  all  political 
and  ottier  riglits,  powers,  and  piivlleges;  and  subject  to  alt  obligations  to  which  a 
Daturai-bom  subject  is  entitled  or  subject  in  tbe  United  Kin^om.witu  this  (jualifi'cation, 
that  be,  when  within  tbe  limits  of  the  foreign  state  of  which  he  was  previously  a  sub- 
ject, is  not  deemed  a  British  subject,  unless  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  the  foreign 
state  the  laws  thereof,  or  by  a  treaty  to  tbat  effect.  Such  a  certificate  may  t>e  granted 
to  any  person  with  respect  to  whose  British  nationality  a  doubt  exists;  and  a  grant,  of 
Such  special  certificate  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  doubts  diall  not  be  deemed  an  admis-' 
•iim  tluit  the  person  to  whom  it  was  panted  was  not  previously  a  BriUsh  subject.  Aliens 
prevloudy  naturalized  may,  on  apphcntion,  obtain  certificates,  A  British  subject  wlio 
DOS  become  an  alien,  in  pursuance  of  this  act  (see  Alien),  may  apply  for  a  certificate  of 
readmission  to  British  nationally  on  the  same  conditions  as  an  alien  by  birth.  The  sec- 
retary of  state  has,  in  this  case,  tbe  same  discretion ;  and  nn  oatli  of  allegiance  is  likewi<^ 
required.  Tbe  privitepe  of  readmission,  like  that  of  admission  to  British  nationality, 
requires  tliat  Uie  redpient  sbnll  have  ceasied  to  be  a  subject  of  tbe  foreign  state.  In  the 
ouonlea  the  powers  of  the  secretory  of  stole  are  ccmferred  on  the  governor.  By  the 
ootbs'  natnraliKation  net,  88  and  84  Vict,  a  183.  any  person  makingor  snbsoriblngafalso 
decbintioD  Is  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

In  France,  "hi  grande  naturalization"  confers  political  privileges;  "lo  petite  nBturali- 
zotlon,"  given  nil  t)ie  private  ri^its  of  a  French  citizen,  and  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
even  public  rights  are  not  included  in  It.  In  1867  the  terra  of  residence  whs  reduced 
from  teO'Vears  to  three.  -A  subject  of  ^^nce  lopeshie  native  character  by  natiiratizntion 
in  a  forogn  country,  or  acceptance  of  ofilce  olmnd  without  permission  of  the  stiite.  or 
even  by  establishing  himself  permaneutlT  out  of  btocountiy.  lie  may  recover  his  rights 
lij  renunciation  of  nis  fordgn  office  or  domicile. 

In  Prussia  the  liigher  administrative  outhoritiee  can  natuxallze  any  stranger  who  satif 
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fics  tisttm  as  tobifl  conduct  snd  meatia  of  snbsistcnoc.  Nomination  toa  publie  office  con- 
fcra  naturalization.  Pruasiau  nationality  is  lost — (a)  by  di-iclmrge  upon  Hie  subject's 
request;  (6)  by  eeutence  of  the  competent  authority;  (c)  by  living  leu  years  in  a  fureign 
country;  (ti)  by  marriage  of  a  female  subject  with  a  foreigner. 

.  In  Austria  the  authorities  may  confer  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  a  person,  after  ten 
years'  reaidcace  witliin  the  empire,  wbo  has  been  allowed  to  exc-rcise  a  profetj&ton.  A 
public  functionary  becomes  thereby  invested  with  rights  of  citizenship;  but  admission 
luto  the  army  biys  not  this  effect. — In  the  kingdom  of  the  NelberiaDds.  Ihe  power  of 
□aturalizing  rests  in  the  crown, — In  Russia  natunilizatioQ  is  ettectuA  by  taking  an  oatb  of 
alleglauue  to  tlie  emperor. 

iu  the  Auiuricun  stittea  Ave  years'  residence,  and  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become 
a  citizou,  emitted  before  a  magistrate,  is  requisite  to  naturaiizaiion.  Bee  Report  of  BaytU 
CoiaimMORen  on  Naiurt^miiufa  (1869). 

NATURALISSATION  (auU).  The  right  of  a  citizen  to  throw  oft  his  natural  alle- 
giance to  the  Btale  of  his  birth  and  take  a  similar  obli<:atioii  to  a  foroigu  sovereignty  baa 
long  iK'cn  coute»tcd,  and  by  many  nations  Is  not  yet  fully  admitted.  In  the  colonial  his- 
tory of  this  country  the  English  system  of  restricting  the  rigbts  of  citizctiship  scrinu!=Iy 
conflicted  wi'h  the  obvious  policy  of  a  new  country  to  stitugiben  itself  by  immigration  ; 
ami  the  decliiration  of  indupenuence  charges  George  III. 'u  itb  cn<!eiivoring  "  to  prevent 
the  pitpulaliou  of  these  states;  ol>structing  the  laws  for  the  nnttiraliziition  of  foreigaei's; 
and  ret'usttig  to  pitss  othertt  to  encourage  their  migration  liither."  Under  Uie  old  confed- 
eration llie  exercise  of  the  jpower  of  naturalization  was  vested  in  the  separate  iitate<i.  As 
the  articles  provided  that  (be  citizens  of  eacli  .<<Iate  ehoulil  be  enlitU-d  to  all  Ihe  privilege* 
and  immutiities  of  the  citizens  of  all  tlie  several  states,  much  confu>-1on  nf  rights  and 
disagrcemeut  as  to  the  legal  status  of  foreigners  arose.  Iu  the  new  constitution,  there- 
fore, it  was  provided  that  "  congi'css  elinll  have  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization"  i^i't.  I.,  sec.  8).  Iu  purtiuancc  of  this  authority  congrcKs  has  passid  many 
acts  at  various  dates  from  onwanl,  and  treaties  liave  been  made  with  several  forei!;u 
nations  on  the  subject.  Tlie  naturalization  may  be  collective,  as  in  the  aequi«tion  of 
new  territory  by  purchase  or  conquest;  or  personal,  where  citizensbip  is  conferred  upon 
an  individual  upon  bis  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Wlien  once  uatural- 
izcd  the  applicant  possesses  all  the  immunitieB  and  privileges  of  native  cilizens,  with 
these  exceptions;  he  is  not  eligible  to  election  as  president  or  vice-prefident  of  the 
Unittjd  States,  and  cannot  serve  as  senator  until  he  has  been  a  citizen  for  nine  years,  or 
in  the  house  of  representatives  until  he  has  been  a  citizen  seven  years.  (Constitutton, 
art.  II.,  sec.  1;  art.  I.,  sec.  2,  8.)  In  every  other  particular  the  naturalized  stands  on 
tlie  same  footing  with  the  native  citizen,  and  Is  entitled  to  Uie  ptt>tici!on  of  ilie  govern- 
ment  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Decisions  of  the  U.  8.  supreme  coifrt  (1817)  detlnitvly 
settle  the  rule  tliat  tlie  states  bad  no  jurisdiction  on  tbe  subject  of  naturalization.  But 
tbeymay  pass  laws  admitting  foreigners  to  any  privileges  which  ftill  short  of  citizenship; 
they  may  confer  the  right  of  acquiring  and  transferring  properly,  or  may  even  make 
them  voters.  The  policy  of  the  government  of  tbis  country  has  always  t)eeii  very  liberal 
in  regard  to  tbe  condilious  of  acquiring  citizenship,  as  a  general  increase  of  population 
lias  up  to  this  time  been  considered  most  desirable;  and  Iboagh  there  was  weighty 
authority  for  tbo  doctrine  that  an  American  citizen  could  not  renounce  bis  allegiance 
without  consent  of  tlie  government  and  by  process  of  law,  yet  the  btate  department  baa 
always  acted  on  the  adverse  theory.  .  'Without  examining  in  detail  tlie  mnny  acts  which 
have  been  passed  to  regulate  the  process  of  naturalization,  the  present  provisionsflf  ibo 
law  may  be  briefly  classified  as  follows;  Those  persons  wbo  have  resided  in  tbe  Goited 
States  prior  to  June  18,  1812.  may  be  admitted  without  any  declamtion  of  intention. 
Any  alien,  twenty-one  years  old  or  more,  who  has  served  in  the  militBry  forces  of  ibe 
United  States,  may  be  admitted  without  preliminary  declaration,  on  proof  of  one  year's 
residence,  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  service. 
Foreign  seamen  may  olrtain  full  prtOeeHon  as  American  citizens  by  filing  a  declamtlon  of 
intention  in  a  competent  court;  but  to  become  citizens,  in  fact,  they  must  afierwnrds 
nerve  three  years  on  a  merchant- vessel  of  the  United  Btatea,  and  present  ot  the  end  of  tlial 
time  a  certificate  of  goo*!  conduct  and  a  discbarge.  In  case  of  an  alien  minor  wlio  bus 
rcj>idod  in  the  United  Status  tbree  years  inmiediatcly  preceding  bis  twenty -flrst  birlbdny 
and  bas  live  years  of  continuous  residence  before  making  application,  including  tlie  three, 
doclarntlon  of  Intention  is  ntH  required;  but  be  mnst  take  oath  at  the  time  of  a[>pIieation 
that  for  at  least  two  years  be  has  bad  tbe  banaftde  Intention  of  becoming  a  citizen,  and 
in  all  other  ways  must  comply  with  the  general  rnle.  The  language  of  the  act  regula- 
ting the  naturalization  of  minors  is  nither  obscure,  and  It  was  formerly  maintnined  bj" 
many  that  of  his  five  yejirs'  ref>idence,  two  must  be  passed  after  his  coming  of  age,  but  it 
is  now  settled  timt  if  tlie  residence  extends  Trom  his  fifteenth  to  twenty-first  year  it  will 
suffice.  The  cliiidren  of  foi-cign  parents  who  are  naturalized  become  so  also,  if  ninors 
and  living  in  this  country  at  the  lime,  and  it  has  been  held  that  llie  naturalization  of  the 
father  only  suffices.  Any  pieraon  not  coming  under  tbe  elapses  already  mentioned  niuot, 
at  least  two  years  l)efore  admission,  make  oath  before  a  district  or  circuit  court  M  tite 
United  States,  or  before  any  court  of  law  having  common  law  jurisdiction  and  poMesjlng' 
a  seal  and  clerk,  thai  it  ia  bis  bonajide  iuteution  to  bccoms  a  citizen  and  to  renounce 
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Uraver  all  allegiance  to  any  foreign  princa,  potoutate,  state,  or  sr)vcrc  i^nty;  and,  by 
name,  Uiat  parUcuhir  priucc,  slate,  or  sovcrtlgiity,  of  which  lie  id  at  that  tiinu  a  subjc-ct 
or  citizen.  A  ccrtillcuU!  of  the  fact  thiit  such  a  ut^rlarnliou  hna  been  made  is  made  out 
liy  the  ck-rk,  siiiiied  and  SL'alcd  and  giveo  to  the  appliciiut  ns  eviduace  ot  the  declaration 
of  inLeuliou,  t'ive  years'  residence  ia  the  country,  and  one  year  iu  the  state  where  the 
npplication  is  made,  are  necessary;  by  rc^idcnuo  is  meuut  permaiicut  al>odc,  but  it  is  not 
p.ouctKl  by  teiQporary  ab.senoe  on  buainess  or  plcastiiv.  The  court  must  also  be  satisfied 
tliut  the  person  applying  is  of  good  chanicter  and  iivcll  dlspoxed  to  the  public  welfara 
and  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  If  the  aliea  have  hitherto  possessed  auy  heredi- 
tary title  or  order  of  nobility,  he  must  forever  renounce  it.  Aa  to  evidence,  that  ot  resi- 
dence rai'al  rest  on  other  proof  than  the  appiieant's  oalh,  hut  a  single  wimesa  la  takrnon 
this  point,  and  on  others  tUo  alien's  oath  is'generally  deemed  sufficient.  The  depositions, 
ccrliticato  of  declaration  of  inteutiun,  and  the  linal  order  of  aduiissiou,  compose  the 
record  of  the  case  and  are  put  on  file.  A  certificate  of  natumlization  id  made  out, 
senled.  and  signed  by  the  court  clerfc  and  la  ^von  to  the  alien  as  evidence  of  his  cftizen- 
sbip.  The  record  u  conclusive  and  cannot  be  contradicted  or  overthrown,  except  by 
proof  of  perjury  or  other  fraud  in  its  procural.  Severe  punishmeot  by  tine  and  impris- 
onment is  provided  for  the  taking  of  any  false  oath  or  amrmation  iu  connection  with  the 
proceedings;  for  any  false  pemonatlon  either  by  applicant  or  ■witness;  for  counterfeiting 
or  imitating  any  instrument,  [juper,  or  proceeding  used  in  the  case  or  autliorizod  by  tiio 
naturalization  laws;  for  selling  or  disposing  any  such  oath,  certificate  or  notice,  as 
genuine,  cr  for  falsely  representing  one  s  sell  aa  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with- 
out having  been  duly  admitted  to  citizenship.  Alien:)  who  are  subject  to  a  countzy 
at  war  witTt  the  United  States  at  tho  time  of  application  cannot  bo  Daturalized  while  the 
war  continues.  In  the  eai'ly  days  it  was  several  times  held  that  the  wife  of  a  naturatlzcil 
alien  had  not  herself  acquii'ed  the  status  of  a  citizen,  if  originally  alien;  but  it  was  long 
Hnce  decided  by  tlic  supreme  court  titat  tho  citizenship  of  the  wife  should  follow  the 
naturalization  of  the  husband,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  tlio  marriage  is 
contntcted  before  or  after  the  citizenship  of  the  husband  is  secured.  The  right  of 
expatriation,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  of  freedom  to  throw  off  the  natural  allegianoe  aud 
arquire  »  new  allegiance  to  another  govornment,  is  now  generally  recognized  by  the 
nations  of  Europe  nud  America,  though  not  as  a  matter  of  inherent  right  but  rather  of 

f>ermlsslon  from  the  authorities,  aud  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  preveat  disagreeable 
Qtcruadonal  complication.  The  English  act  of  1870  provides  bothforthc  naturalization 
of  aliens,  after  five  years'  residence  and  application  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  also 
tlut  anv  British  subject  who  shall  voluntarily  become  naturalized  in*. my  foreign  coun- 
try shall  from  that  time  on  be  regarded  aa  an  alien  and  no  longer  a  British  subject.  A 
treaty  was  entered  into  in  the  same  year  between  Qreat  Britain  and  our  countiy,  provid- 
lag  that  aUens  who  have  compiled  with  the  conditions  of  admission  and  have  been  fully 
n-uuralized  should  bo  rect^uized  as  such  by  the  country  of  their  birth;  but  the  ort^aal 
allegiance  may  be  recovered  hy  much  the  same  process.  Treaties  were  also  made  by  tho 
United  Stales,  in  186a.  with  Prussia.  Biiviiria,  the  pr.md  duchy  of  Baden.  WQrtcmbure, 
gnuid  duchy  of  Hesse.  Belgium,  and  Mexico;  in  1889  with  Sweden  and  Novwny;  in  I8TO 
with  the  Austro  lluDgarian  empire,  aud  in  1873  with  Ecuador  and  Denmark.  These 
treaties  have  the  same  genend  stipulations,  ntatitig  a  period  of  residence,  usually  five 
years,  after  which  naturalization  is  permissible  aud  to  be  recognized,  reserving  to  the 
country  of  the  orii^inal  allegiance  the  right  to  punish  for  crime  committed,  or  to  compel 
tile  execution  of  obligaiion.'i  entercil  into,  before  the  change  of  domicile,  and  CTitering  into 
mutual  obligations  to  recognize  the  rights  of  each  other.  The  (question  on  which  there  i-i 
tho  greatest  Itkelihood  of  dUagrcemcnt  under  existing  laws,  arises  where  an  alien  comeji 
to  this  country,  becomes  duly  naturalized  and  then  returns.  Is  be  then  liable  to  undergj 
military  service  or  otherwise  recognize  the  allegiance  of  the  st;ite  of  hia  birth?  Some 
European  nations  he'd  that  such  a  transaction  is  on  its  face  ovidL'uce  of  an  intention  t^ 
escape  the  natural  obligations,  but  the  policy  of  our  government  has  always  been  to  pro- 
tect lia  adopted  citizens  where  the  mituralization  is  not  tainted  by  fraud. 

VATTTBAI'IZES.  In  the  language  of  botanists  and  zoologists,  those  plants  and  ani- 
mals are  said  to  Imj  naturalized  in  any  country,  which,  having  been  introduced  Into  it  hj 
man,  have  established  themselves  po"  as  to  exist  without  Ins  care.  A  phiiit  or  animal  is 
never  said  to  be  naturalized  so  long  as  it  exists  merely  in  a  state  of  cultivation  or  domes- 
tication, but  is  30  when  it  becomes  truly  wild,  and,  unaided,  comnetes  successfully  for  a 
place  among  those  which  are  indigenous  to  the  country.  Thus,  the  horse  is  not  natural- 
ized in  Britain,  or  in  most  of  the  countries  in  wliich  it  Is  most  highly  valued;  but  both 
tlie  horse  and  the  ox  may  bo  said  to  be  naturalized  in  South  America.  3Iany  of  the 
plants  now  most  characteristic  of  soutlu-rn  Europe  are  sometimes  said  lo  have  been 
ori^nally  introduced  from  the  ea^t;  nnd  .some  that  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
Bhtain  were,  in  all  probability,  brought  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  Some  of  these 
obnost  evince  their  foreign  origin  by  ffrowing  chiefly  near  ruins,  or  in  plnces  which  have 
long  been  the  seats,  of  human  habitation.  >Iany  plnnts  now  ratiiralized  in  Britain 
h  iippiair  to.  have  been  originally  brought  for  mcilicinnl  use.  although  now  disregarded.  In 

many  cases,  however,  natunilization  has  taken  place  without  any  attempt  having  ever 
been  made      man  to  introduce  the  plant,  even  for  GUltI\-atiou ;  aud  thua-piany  Euro- 
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pcan  weeds  aro  hot  oommon  io  America,  the  Feeds  bavliig  found  tbcir  way  thlOier  with 
llKMe  of  more  valuable  plants,  or  in  some  such  iiccidenlal  maoner.  The  bumo  Uiiog  has 
taken  place  as  to  anlnuils.  Tliue  mice  and  niui  tlud  their  way  from  oiie  country  to 
anuther;  thus  the  hed-bu^  found  iiswuj  at  no  rciuute  date  to  BriUiD;  utbur  insects  luve 
been  even  more  recuotly  mtruductid  witli  furel^  productions  of  different  kiuds;  sAd  a 
mollusk  (ace  Drkibskna),  previously  unknown,  bas  established  itself  in  some  Briiidk 
rivers  and  canals.  The  pbeasuut  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  naturalizatjuo  in 
Britain  dougned  and  successfully  acconiplbihed  by  man.  An  acdimal^tim  aodetg  has 
recently  been  formed  in  London,  which  lias  for  its  object  the  naturalizing,  ratbpr  than 
what  may  more  strictly  be  called  the  accllmatizlnx,  of  animals  deemed  suitable  and 
desirable.  It  is  unquestionable  that  mudi  may  be  done  by  naturalization  of  auiimUs, 
not  only  to  render  rural  scenes  more  attractive,  but  also  to  increase  their  economical 
productiveness.  Perhaps  uoibing  uf  this  kind  has  receivi-d  so  liiile  of  tlie  atteution  Hua 
to  its  importance  us  the  naturuliimlion  of  fishes.    Bee  Piscicultdbe, 

VATinSAL  OBLIOATIOV,  io  law,  means  an  obligation  which  is  supposed  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  nature,  as  the  obligation  of  a  parent  to  mainttdu  his  child.  In 
England  such  an  obligation  is  nut  reco^n^ed  by  the  common  law,  aud  therefore  it  was 
necessary  in  the  poor-law  statutes  to  punjjdi  by  a  penalty  parents  who,  being  able,  refused 
or  declined  to  maintain  tbeir  children.  In  ticolland  the  natural  obligation  of  a  parent 
to  maintain  his  child  is,  however,  recognized  by  the  common  law,  though  it  i»  slao 
enforced  by  the  poor-law  statute. 

VATUSAL  FEILOBOFHT  is  a  term  frequently  employed  in  Great  Britidn  to  designate 
that  branch  of  ph^'slcal  science  which  has  for  its  oubjcct  those  properties  and  phenomena 
of  bodies  which  are  unaccompanied  by  any  C58entiid  change  in  tlio  bodies  themselres. 
It  thus  indudcs  the  various  sciences  wluch  ure  classed  under  fhysieM  (q.T.)  in  the  limited 
■ense  of  that  term.' 

TATVBAL  TEE<aOOT  is  the  nnroe  ^rcn  to  that  branch  of  moml  «cience  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  evidences  for  tho  existence  of  Ood,  drawn  from  an  inquiry  into  (IM 
constitution  of  the  universe.  It  is  Iwlieved  by  the  iuujority  of  philQ«ophical  thinkers 
that  these  evidences  warrant  the  huMat  in  a  Buiugof  infinite  p»wer,  wistlum,  benevo- 
lence, and  Justice.  There  are,  however,  philosophers  of  great  eminence  who  deny  that 
there  is  such  a  tiling  as  natural  theology,  wlio  say  that  nature,  ut  the  best,  gives  forth  an 
uncertain  sound  regarding  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Ueiiig,  nud  that  a  logical  demon- 
stration of  such  existence  is  impossible,  and  has  always  broken  down.  This  view  is 
held,  for  exunple,  by  atheists  like  David  Hume,  and  tbe  recent  Scoto-Oxooian  soboc^  ctf 
metaphysicians,  <»  whom  tlie  principal  representative  is  dean  Hansel.  The  standanl 
Engllsli  work  on  the  subject  has  long  been  Paley's  Natural  Theologj/  (Lond,  1809;  new 
edition  by  lord  Brougham  and  sir  Charles  Bell,  1886).  Tba  Bridgewater  and  Burnett 
Tteatiica  are  also  contrlbutious  to  this  branch  ot  scieuce. 

NATDR-Uj  THEOLOOT  (ante),  the  name  applied  to  tbe  knowledge  coDcemln«  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God,  furnished  by  the  organized  nnlversa  This  knowledge 
springs  from  tbe  answers  to  two  questions:  1.  Is  this  complicated  universe  the  work  of 
a  personal  creator,  or  a  result  of  Impersonal  force?  2.  If  of  a  personal  creator,  what 
does  It,  as  liLi  work,  show  concerning  his  character,  attributes,  and  relations  to  his 
creatures?  The  answers  to  these  questions  depend  on  the  assumptions  that  every  change 
must  be  effected  by  some  adequate  cause,  and  that  desi^  proves  tlie  existence  of  a 
de^gner,  whoHc  attributes  and  character  are  indicated  in  his  work.  The  basis  for  tbeae 
amuroptions  is  found,  by  tbe  best  thinkers,  in  the  intuitive  beliefs  of  the  human  mind. 
While  any  instance  and  degree  of  design  prove  the  existeooe  of  a  det^mier,  the  sura  toial 
of  all  instances  and  all  degrees  must  be  taken;  in  onler  ti>  a  full  Knowledge  of  tb* 
designers;  and  if,  in  all  the  Instances,  unity  of  design  be  mnnirested,  then  the  ezistenoe 
o^one  designer,  adoq^uatc  to  all  the  work,  is  proved.  The  investigation,  thcrefoiv; 
requires  the  examination  of  all  orders  of  objerts  and  creatures,  of  all  degrees  of  com- 
plexity and  completeness  in  the  pmperties,  qualities,  constitutions,  and  reUtinns,  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral,  which  they  display.  The  examination  may  be  practicable  t>nly 
in  put,  and  only  as  to  results;  but  In  proportion  as  it  can  be  completely  mad'j  and  can 
be  extended  ahio  to  the  means  and  processes  by  which  the  design  has  been  carried  bito 
effect,  tbe  proof  of  high  qualities  in  the  designer  will  be  Increased.  The  proof  of  dosign 
In  Paley's  often  died  instance  of  a  watch,  picked  up  in  crossing  a  heath,  cannot  be  set 
aside  by  raising  questions  concerning  the  length  of  time  employed,  or  the  instmments 
used  in  Its  construction;  and  while  the  slightest  inspection  of  it  may  furnish  proof  of 
desijrn,  tlie  proof  will  be  strengthened  and  the  display  of  design  increased  by  a  thorough 
and  skillful  examination  of  its  complicated  mechanism.  If  machinery  that  will  make 
many  watcbm  be  examined,  the  degree  of  design  will  be  proportionally  greater;  and  if  a 
watch  could  be  made  to  throw  off  other  watches  as  a  part  of  its  work.  Instead  of  th* 

ftroof'of  design  being  abrogated,  it  would  be  marvelously  Increased.  Some  penona. 
ndeed,  claiming  to  tie  plillnsopliers.  seek  to  limit  all  investigation  to  tbe  phciiomeiia.of 
nature,  dcnving  or  disregarding  eflicient  and  final  causes  as  either  not  existing  or  not 
proved.  Ttiey  say,  "  Our  reflecting  renson  Is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  apparent  design 
which  ejdsts  aiad  which  Ig  nothing  but  the  combination  of  natuial  matqriws  nnd  fMcea," 


But,  to  this  BaeertioQ  it  Is  sufficient  to  reply  that  it  falls  to  accouDt  (1)  tta  the  exiBteoce 
of  tlie  natural  materials  and  forces;  (3)  for  the  combination  of  them  in  the  production  of 
one  result;  (8)  for  the  existence  of  the  reason  of  man,  which  is  capable  of  reflection,  and 
(4)  that  it  does  not  show  how  reason  can  be  the  cttuse  of  a  deugn— w  of  anything  else — 
which  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  The  history  of  mankind  allows  tbat  there  hHs  at  all 
times  existed,  in  the  mind,  some  idea  of  God,  or  of  gods,  or  of.somesupwnatural  beings, 
to  be  sought,  worshiped,  or  feared.  Some,  indeed,  liave  asserted  that  the  most  degraded 
tnbea  have  no  such  idea,  and  that  the  deajf  and  dumb  also  are  destitute  of  it  until  they 
ti«  instructed.  But  to  this  it  is  answered  that  while,  in  the  lowest  <legradatioQ,  the  light 
<^f  the  ides  mar  l>e  nearly  or  quite  extinguished,  enough  of  dark  superBlltioo  remains  to 
ahow  Uiat  tlie  iught  once  shone;  as.  in  an  extinguished  or  dimly  kuniiog  lamp,  the  vcty 
bhickness  of  the  wick  proves  tlie  pgrevious  existence  of  a  brighter  flame.  And,  as  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  granting  the  facts  alleged,  it  cannot  be  certidnly  maintained  that  they 
bave  no  idea  of  God,  because  ther,  in  their  want  of  education,  cannot  express  it  in 
liin^uage;  or  we.  in  our  imperfect  intercourse  with  them,  cannot  draw  it  forth  from 
thetr  minds.  Some  have  regarded  the  idea  of  Qod  as  innate  in  the  human  mind,  from 
tlie  fact  that  the  lielief  in  his  exiatcnce  has  been  so  general  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  But 
this  theory  is  now  held.  If  at  all,  only  in  the  modified  form  that  in  the  development  of 
the  mind  the  idea  of  Qod  is  certainly  reached  through  the  study  of  nature  and  of  man. 

VATVBB-PBnrTDrO.  This  is  a  process  by  which  engrsTings  or  plates  snswering 
thereto  are  pniduced  by  taking  impressions  of  tlte  objects  themselves,  and  printing  from 
them.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  original  inventor  of  this  art;  Denmark  clahas  it 
for  a  nadve  of  Copenhagen,  Peter  Kyle,  a  goldsmith,  who  died  about  1888,  leaving  the 
MS.  description  of  his  invention  In  the  archives  of  ttie  royal  collection  of  engravings  m 
thfli  capital  It  i%  liowcver,  admitted  that  no  use  was  made  of  his  invention.  In  1S58, 
Alois  Auer,  director  of  the  stale  printing  establisliineut  of  the  Austrian  empire,  pub- 
lisUtid  his  process,  and  also  some  vvry  beautiful  works  illustrated  by  this  art.  About 
tlie  same  time,  in  England,  Mr.  O.  W.  Aiiida  made  known  his  discovery  of  an  exactly 
similar  process,  and  showed  some  very  beauiiful  plates  of  feathers,  ferns,  etc.  But- 
vha&SVbT  otlier  chiims  may  be  advaaccd,  it  is  curtain  that  Alois  Auer  holds  undisputed 
tigM  U>  the  title  of  original  Inventor  and  practical  appller  of  the  invention.  The  pro- 
osfls  is  very  simple,  ns  practiced  by  Auer;  but  it  cannot  be  applied  to  any  objects  except 
tbftas  witli  tolerably  flat  surfaces,  such  as  dried  and  pressed  plants,  erabroideiy  and  lace, 
and  s  very  few  animal  productloas.  The  object  is  placed  between  a  plate  of  copper 
and  another  of  lead,  bow  worked  smooth,  ana  polished;  they  are  drawn  through  a  pair 
of  rollers,  under  considerable  pressure — M.  Ai»r  says  40  to  60  tons;  then,  when  tlie 
plates  are  separated,  it  is  found  that  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  impres^un  of  the 
object  has  been  made  in  the  leaden  plate.  Tliis  may  be  used  directly  ss  an  engraved 
phite,  if  only  a  very  few  impressions  are  wanted;  but  as  it  is  too  soft  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  press  for  practical  purposes,  a  fac  simile  (tf  It  Is  obtained  In  copper  by  the  electro- 
type process,  which  is  used  as  tho  priniirig-plate.  The  best  practical  use  to  which 
nature-printing  has  yet  been  aiiplied  is  the  multiplication  of  patterns  of  lace  and  other 
figured  surfaces,  either  In  t<.-xtile  materials  or  metals,  for  trade  purposes.  Lace-prints 
especially  are  so  exactly  like  the  originals  tbat  the  most  fastidious  can  require  nothing 
more;  hence  the  cutting  up  of  valuable  pieces  of  lace  for  patterns  has  been  saved.  Hrary 
Bradbury,  of  the  then  existing  firm  of  Bradbury  &  Evaus,  London,  made  natare-print- 
ing  his  special  study,  and  produced  the  exquifdte  worlu.  Natun^tritUed  Fern*,  and 
Jiaiur&^-iiMd  Sea-  Weeds,  in  3  vols,  each  (London :  Bradbury  A  Evans). 

NAUHEIM.  a  t.  Id  the  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  n.  of  Frankfort;  pop. 
SlOOO.  Its  mineral  springs  attract  many  visitora  annually.  The  waters,  both  ns  un 
external  and  intemia  applicaticm.  are  hi^ly  valued  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the 
bowels  and  cutaneous  affections.  Mineral  springs  abound  in  the  vicinity  also,  and  their 
waters,  with  those  of  Nauheim.  are  extensively  exported  for  use  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Salfr-works  had  long  existed  at  Nauheim,  but  the  baths  were  not  opened  till 
1884.  A  fountoin,  opened  by  a  sliock  of  earthquake  in  1846,  produces  some  75.000 
aiiintols  of  salt  per  year,  besides  furnishing  a  supply  of  water  for  the  bath-houses. 
Gambling,  wliicb  was  formerly  extensively  practiced,  has  been  abolished. 

HAUKA'OEIA,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  litemlly  a  naval  battle,  afterwards,  among 
the  Bomans.  a  spectacle  which  oon^ted,  in  the  imitation  of  a  nsvtil  battle.  Julius  C'Gesur 
was  the  flrst  to  introduce  a  naumachia  into  Rome,  46  b.c.,  causing  a  portion  of  the 
CampiiR  MarUus  to  be  dug  to  form  a  lake,  on  which  the  "spectacle"  cnmo  off,  Augus- 
tus made  an  artificial  lake  {stagmim)  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  purpose,  which  was 
afterwards  frequently  used  for  naumncliise.  Claudius  also  exhibited  a  splendid  cue  on 
lake  Fucinus.  Nero,  Domitlan.  and  others  were  likewise  fond  of  such  amusements. 
The  comlwtants  were  termed  naumaeharii;  they  were  for  the  most  part  either  captives 
or  condemned  criminals;  and  the  rival  fleets  took  their  names  from  the  famous  mari- 
time naUons  of  antiquity:  IVrians  and  Egyptians,  Bhodians  and  McUians,  Persians  and 
Athenians,  Corcymms  and  Corinthians.  Athenians  and  Syracnsans.  The  magniflccnc« 
of  these  spectacles  may  be  estimated  frran  the  fact  tbat  in  the  one  exhibited  on  lake 
FncinuB  19,000  men  were  engaged.  These  vaumadiia  were  not  thav^fighU,  any  more 
thu  ordinary  glatSatorlal  comlMOa.  Both  sides  fought  on  In  real  earnest  for  dear  lUo 
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until  one  was  utterly  overpowered;  and,  as  a  rale,  mnltitudes  were  **bntcliered  to  maka 

a  Roman  liolidny." 

NAUMANN.  Emil,  b,  Berlin.  1828;  son  of  Moritz  Ernst  Adolf.  He  studied  mDsic 
nadur  ML-ndelssolio,  and  in  1848  bruu^it  out  his  first  composiiion  of  importance,  an 
oratorio  calitil  Chrut,  Vie  Mexacuriei-  vf 'Peace.  In  1853  be  publii^cd  a  stody  of  Oornnui 
cliarcli  musio.  under  the  title  of  Tiie  fraruiformaUon  of  ProteatatU  OhureK  Miaie.  Aboat 
the  same  time  bo  became  director  of  church  music  at  Berlin.  He  has  aiuco  written. 
Iiesides  many  compositions  in  sacred  music,  a  number  of  openis,  of  wBich  Th»  Witek  of 
the  Mill  and  Judith  deserve  mention,  and  a  cantnra  on  the  JJutntetion  ofJmuaUm.  Hk 
work  on  tbe  latrodootion  of  Pmimody  into  tha  Emng^ioal  Church  apprared  in  1866,  and 
hifl  Muaie  in,  the  Iliutory  of  CivUizaiion  in  1870. 

NAUMANN,  Karl  Friedrich,  1797-1874;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  tbe  Freibei]g 
Bcbitol  of  raiaca,  and  at  Ibe  universities  of  Jena  and  Leipsic.  Id  1831  be  made  a  journey 
to  Nopwav  For  scientific  pufjjosa^,  and  tbe  results  of  bis  observations  were  pubbshed  m 
iiis  C-mtribuCiong  to  */w  Knowledge  of  ItoTway.  2  voia.,  1834.  Two  years  later  be  became 
professor  of  crystallograpby  iit  Pi-eil)erit.  and  in  1835  he  was  trausferred  to  tbe  cbair  of 
gt'ogiiosv  la  llic  same  institution.  Iii  1843  he  was  called  to  tbe  ciuur  of  geognosy  and 
niiiiBral6»y  at  Lei|)sic.  Tlie  most  Important  of  his  works  on  mineralogy  anageogncay 
are:  WAmiUs  of  CryttaU^tgntj^iy.  1841 ;  BSieineaia  ef  Mmralo^,  which  ran  throuj;!)  many 
editions;  and  Manual  of  Geogaoty.   He  became  privy  councilor  of  mines  in  1866. 

VAUX'BTTSff,  a  t.  of  Prassiiin  Saxony,  in  tbe  government  of  Merseburg,  situated  17 
m.  8.S.  w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  Saale,  in  tbe  midst  of  a  striking  ampliitbeater 
of  vin(r-clad  bills.  Be:jid.!;i  its  cathedral— a  noble  Gothic  structure,  completed  in  IfUB, 
wiib  ttt'o  cliolrs,  and  containing  many  beautiful  sculptures— tb ere  are  several  oUier 
churches.  Tlio  mannfiicturefi  are  colton  and  woolen  fabrics,  leather,  and  chemical 
products.  Wine  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  in  considerable  quantity— 11,000  gallons  yeariy. 
During  tlie  thirty  year**  war.  and  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1818,  NaumbuiK  in 
which  the  Pru^iun  nia<^in:!3  were  lodged,  was  a  place  of  great  importaiio&  Five 
annual  fidm  are  held  here.    Pop.  '79, 18,8d7. 

NAUPACTUS.    Bee  Lefanto,  ante. 

VAVF'LIA,  a  smiill  fortified  t.  and  seaport  in  the  Morea,  Greece,  at  tbs  lustbera 
extremity  of  tbe  giili  of  Argos  or  Nanplia,  and  7  m.  s.e.  of  tbe  town  of  Argos.  It  is  laid 
out  In  the  mauiicr  of  a  Kurupeau  town.  Its  roadstead  is  one  of  the  best  to  Greece.  In 
the  church  of  Si.  Spiridion,  Capo  d'IsLria  was  assassinated  in  1881.  Nanplia  is  of  high 
antiquity.  At  un  early  period  it  was  tlie  pjrt  and  arsenal  of  Argos.  In  the  18th  c.  it 
was  occupied  hy  the  Vunetlans,  and  was  taken  by  tbe  Turks  in  1540.  From  1834  to 
1835  it  was  the  capital  of  Greece,  and  had  a  population  of  upwards  of  12,000;  but  on  the 
removal  of  tbe  court  to  Atben-^  it  fell  into  decay.    Pop.  about  4,000. 

KAU'SEA  is  a  dis^ressini;  eensatlon  always  referred  to  tho  stomaob.  It  is  unattended 
pain,  but  is  uiu.dly  aocompaaied  by  a  foollnif  of  geneml  lan^or  or  debility,  a  small 
and  often  irregular  pulso,  a  pale,  cool,  and  moist  skin,  geneml  muscular  relaxation,  an 
incroased  flow  of  saliva,  and  a'scnsation  tliat  vomiting  will  suiwrvcne.  It  is  most  com- 
monly a  direct  symptom  of  disease  or  disorder  of  the  stomach,  but  sometimes  it  \%  a 
Very  important  iiuiireet  symptom  of  disease  of  some  part  at  a  distance  from  tlie  stomach — 
as,  for  example,  the  brain  or  the  kidni^y.  Tbe  nause:i  which  is  so  troubK'some  to  pregnant 
womon  is  due  t')  the  irritation  excited  by  the  enhu^;ed  uterus  being  reflected  by  nerVous 
agency  to  the  stomach. 

NAUSET3.    See  Massachuhetts  Indians. 
NAUSHON.    See  Elizabeth  Islands, 

ITATT'Ta,  CATTPOKBS,  ETC.  These  words  are  the  commencement  of  nn  edict  in 
Roman  law,  whit^b  made  sliipmosters,  innkeepers,  and  stablcrs  liable  for  the  Mfety  of  tho 
goods  brought  into  llie  ship,  inn,  or  stuhle.  Tbe  same  doctrine  is  adopted  by  the  com- 
mon liiw  or  En.sriand  and  Scotland,  subject  to  viiriatious  produced  by  the  carriers' act, 
aud  railway  and  canal  tnfflc  act,  so  far  as  regards  carriers  and  railway  and  canal 
(K>m  panics. 

IVAIT'TIOAl  ALXAITAC,  a  work  projected  for  tbe  opcclnl  belionf  of  astronomers  and 
navigators.  Sec  Almanac.  It  la  chiefly  valuable  to  the  latter  class  from  its  containing 
tables  of  the  "lunar  distance*:," — i.e.,  disinnces  of  the  moon  from  a  few  (5  to  7)  of  tho 
more  prominent  slara,  given  fnr  crcry  three  hours  thronsrhoiit  the  year — by  which  at 
the  present  day  loniritudes  (scg  LATrTUDR  asd  Lonoitude)  are  most  conveniently  and 
accurately  deti-rmincd.  To  the  nslronomer  the  Ii^antical  Almanac  furnishes  a  great 
mass  of  important  data;  it  given  the  position  of  tlie  moon  In  right  ascension  and  declina- 
tion for  cwry  hour,  and  tlie  s»n*s  t.iiitude  and  longitude  for  every  day  in  tbe  year;  it 
sb*'vs  the  n'lliquiiy  of  (he  ecliptic,  the  sun's  and  mnnn's  panilinx,  abcrmtion,  etc..  at 
dilTcn-nt  Itmc^;  it  suDplies  the  nt-ccsRiry  data  for  the  determination  of  the  real  or  nnpar- 
eiit  size,  position,  and  motion  of  the  planets  and  tlieir  satellites;  it  flxea  accurately  the 
plar^cs  of  about  150  flxed  star",  and  gives  full  details  concerning  ecHpeef,  occultatlons, 
transits,  and  other  celestial  phcnoincja  occurring  during  the  year.  It  Is  generally  issaed 
four  years  in  advance  lot  tho  sake  of  mariners  going  on  long  voyages. 
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r    NAUnCAIi  SUBYETINa.   See  Htdbooiupiit,  ante. 

HAU  TZLirs,  a  genus  of  tetrabranehiate  eephalapoda  (q.v.),  extremely  Interesting  B9  the 
existing  representatives  of  an  order  of  molliisks  now  ruducud  to  a  very  few  ppecics,  but 
of  wliicli  the  fossil  remains  attest  the  great  aliondunce  in  former  gcolugical  periods.  The 
epecies  of  this  genus  are  found  only  in  the  £eas  of  warm  cliiuHtes.  One  or  more  of 
them  must  have  been  known  to  Aristotle,  as  appears  from  his  description,  ■which,  how- 
ever, is  not  minute.  Yet  h  is  but  recently  that  they  rame  under  the  observation  of 
modem  naturalists;  and  they  were  very  imperfectly  known,  till  a  specimen,  obtained  by 
Dr.  Bennett  in  a  bay  of  the  New  Hebrides  in  18"^,  was  submitted  to  the  oxnminatlou  of 
prof.  Owen,  and  became  tlie  subject  of  a  valuable  memoir  by  him.  The  shell,  indeed, 
lias  long  been  common  enough  in  collections,  being  plentifully  found,  entire  or  in  frag- 
ments, on  many  tropical  shores;  but  from  Die  shell  alone  little  could  be  learned  concern- 
ing the  animal  to  which  it  belonged.  The  shell  spiral,  the  spire  not  at  all  elevated; 
and  thus,  in  external  form,  resembles  the  shells  of  many  species  of  snnll ;  but  intcniidly 
it  is  eamerated,  or  divided  into  cliambers,  by  transverse  curved  partitions  of  shelly  mat- 
tor.  In  a  verr  younff  state  this  stnictore  does  not  exist;  but  as  the  animal  increases  in 
rize  It  deserts  Its  flntnabitation, which  Uien  becomes  an  empty  chamber,  and  so  proceedrt 
from  one  to  another stlU  larger,  occupying  the  outermost  only,  but  retaining  a  connection 
with  all  by  means  of  a  membranous  tube  {tiphuncle)  which  passes  through  the  center  of 
each  partftion.  The  use  of  this  connection  is  not  known;  but  the  most  probable  sup- 
position is  that  the  animal  is  enabled,  by  throwing  air  or  some  kind  of  gas  into  the  empty 
cintnibers  of  the  shell,  or  by  exhausting  them  of  aJr,  to  change  the  total  weight,  so  tunt 
it  may  rise  or  sink  in  the  water  at  pleasure.  It  commonly  inhabits  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  wbere  it  creeps  alxmt,  probably  like  the  gasteropoda,  by  means  of  a  large  muscular 
disk  with  which  the  head  Is  furnished;  but  it  sometimes  n'ses  to  the  surface,  and  is  to  bo 
Been  tloating  there.  Dr.  Bennett  stales  that  the  specimen  which  lie  fortunately  captured 
attracted  his  attention,  when  thus  floating,  as  an  object  resembling  a  dead  tortoise-shell 
cat.  The  story  of  its  spreading  a  sail  is  as  fabulous  us  the  similar  story  regarding  the 
argonaut.  The  head  and  armb  can  be  protruded  from  the  shell,  and  can  also  be  com- 
pk-tely  retracted  within  il.  There  are  numerous  arms  attached  to  the  head,  19  in  the 
lN?3t-knowQ  species;  there  are  also  numerous  other  tentacles;  but  none  of  these  organs 
are  furnished  with  suckers,  and  they  are  feeble  in  comparison  with  the  rorrcsponuing 
organs  of  many  of  the  higher  or  dibrancbiate  ccphnlopods.  The  mouth  Is  of  the  pai  - 
lotVblli  form,  as  in  the  other  cephalopoda ;  but  the  mandibles  are  not  entirely  composed 
of  horny  matter,  their  extremittes  being  calcareous  and  of  a  hardness  ap^jarently  ndtiptcd 
for  breaking  shells.  .  Their  edges  are  also  notched,  and  diow  an  adaptation  for  crushing 
rather  than  for  cutting.  The  tongue  is  large.  The  gizzard  is  muA:ular.  The  food  appcaivi 
to  consist,  at  least  In  great  part,  of  crustaceans. 

Only  three  species  of  nautilus  are  known,  of  which  the  best  known  and  apparently 
the  most  abundant  is  the  Pearly  Nautilus  (If.  pompUing).Viihich  is  found  in  the  Indian 
and  the  Pacific  oceans.  Its  shell  Is  t)«iutlfully  nacreous  within;  and  is  cxtemnlly  por- 
oelain-like,  white,  and  streaked  with  reddish  chestnut.  The  shell,  being  large,  thit-k, 
and  strong,  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  South 
Sea  islands;  it  is  also  made  into  ornaments  of  various  kinds  in  China  and  elsewhere. 
The  animal  is  eaten  by  the  Fijiims  and  other  South  Sea  islanders,  and  is  much  esteemed 
as  an  article  oE  food.  The  Fijlans  capture  it  by  means  of  a  basket-trap,  somewhat  like 
tliosc  used  for  catching  lobsters,  baited  with  boiled  crayfish.  The  name  Pateii  Nactilvs 
has  sometimes  been  given  to  the  ai-gonaut  (a.  v.). 

F088&  JfattUlvs. — About  150  species  of  fossil  shells  have  been  referred  to  this  genus. 
Tlicy  occur  in  all  the  strata  from  the  upper  silurinn  to  the  most  recent  deposits. 
Numerous  forms,  however. which  exhibit  very  wide  differences,  have  been  incongruously 
associated  under  this  generic  name.  The  paleozoic  nautili  are  so  remarkable  that  they 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  one  or  more  separate  genera ;  some  of  the  carboniferous  spe- 
cies have  a  square  back,  and  the  whorls  either  compact  or  open  in  the  center,  while  the 
hi^it  chamber  18  more  or  less  disunited  from  the  shell;  and  the  Devonian  clymenia  has 
angular  sutures  and  an  internal  siphuncle.  Unlil  a  careful  revision  of  this  section  of 
tlio  cephalopoda  is  madeit  will  be  better  to  conuder  the  species  as  belonging  to  the  family 
tiautuula,  and  not  to  the  genus  navUlut. 

HAIT'TILITS  PB07ELLES  was  long  the  best  known  among  many  names  given  to  a 
mode  of  propelling  steam-vessels  by  means  of  a  hoiizontal  wheel  wVbin  board,  instead 
of  a  paddle  or  a  scTew  on  the  outside.  Iljfdravlic  propeller  has  latterly  come  more  into 
use.  En^neera  thought  of  tliis  mode  of  propnlsion  generations  ago,  and  patents  have 
been  taken  out  for  inventions  relnling  to  it  by  Toogood,  Hayes,  Ramsey,  Linaker,  Hall, 
and  others;  but  the  most  Buccessful  attempts  to  re'ali'-e  it  lir.ve  been  those  of  Mr.  Ruth- 
ven.  He  constructed  a  small  boat,  9  ft.  long,  in  1839  (tried  on  the  Union  cnnal).  and  ft 
vessel,  40  ft.  long,  in  1844  (trie<l  on  the  Forth),  to  test  the  principle;  each  was  worked  by 
a  small  steam-engine,  and  provided  with  the  liydraulic  apparatus.  In  1849  Mr.  Riiihven 
made  improvements  in  the  apparatus,  and  Introduced  them  in  a  vessel,  80  ft.  long,  tried 
upon  the  Thames.  In  1851  he  placed  a  Iwrntln  the  great  exhibition.  In  1853  a  vessclou 
this  principle,  called  the  AV)eH,  was  built  in  Pnif:aia  M.  Sydel,  the  macliinerr  being 
supplied  by  Mr.  Ruthvcn,   8he  plied  on  the  Oder  as  a  pa8seoger*steamer  for  many 
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yeara,  and  Ulastrated  tvrorMj  aome  of  tlie  cbftnictzrlstic  features  of  the  nantflas  sys- 
tem. The  term  of  Mr.  Ruthven's  patent  expired,  however,  before  the  InventioB  Iwd 
worked  its-way  into  use  in  England;  and  the  privy  council,  in  1868,  gave  a  further  term 
of  ten  years.  He  afterwards  wgan  building  a  vessel  to  be  called  the  HautUu*;  while  tbe 
odminilty  authorized  the  commencement  of  the  gun-vessel  WatmBttdt,  both  to  he  worfceil 
ou  the  Buthven  principle. 

The  Nautilut  was  flret  tried  on  the  Thames  in  April,  It  la  Utted  with  two 

Bteam  engines,  of  10  (nominal)  horse-power  eac,  with  cylinders  of  17  in.  diameter,  nnd  3 
ft.  stroke.  Water  is  admitted  throtigu  apertures  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  into  a  water- 
tight iron  case  or  compartment.  In  tliia:  case  is  placed  a  horizontal  so-called  turtle- 
wheel,  7  ft.  in  diameter,  acted  on  from  a  vertical  shaft  connected  witli  tbe  steain-c^llB- 
ders.  The  wheel  is  divided  into  compartments  by  plates  or  radii  of  peculiar  curvature, 
and  is  placed  below  the  water-line  oi  the  vessel,  so  as  to  be  always  immersed.  Two 
pipes  extend  to  the  wheel-case,  ooe  to  either  side  of  the  vessel,  where  they  emerge  nearty 
at  midship.  Each  pipe  terminates  with  nozzles,  10  in.  in  diameter,  placed  outside  ibe 
vef«el  at  right  angles  to  the  pipes;  insomuch  that  each  side  of  the  vessel  has  a  nozrle 
polntii^  ahead  and  another,  pointing  astern.  A  valvo  is  fitted  to  each  pipe,  at  its  junc- 
tion wim  the  nozzles,  to  open  the  passage  to  one  nozzle  and  close  it  agamst  the  other; 
and  the  movement  both  of  the  starboard  and  the  port  valves  can  be  governed  from  a  raised 
deck  built  over  the  engine-house.  Tbe  wheel-ease  is  always  full,  ornearly  full,  of  wnter, 
which  enters  through  the.  apertures  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Wlien  the  wbetJ  is 
made  to  rotate  horizontally  by  the  steam-englnee,  water  is  drawn  in  througli  the  hoUow 
axis,  and  expelled  at  tbe  periphery  by  centrifugal  force;  it  can  only  find  an  outlet 
through  the  two  pipes,  and  then  through  the  nozzles  which  terminate  them.  Suppo«Dg 
tbe  nozzles  pointing  astern  to  \x  open,  and  tliose  pointing  ahead  to  l>e  closed,,  the  vessel 
is  propelled  forwara  by  the  resistance  of  the  water  of  the  river  or  sea  to  that  nisliin^  out 
of  tbe  nozzles;  when  the  forward  nozEles  are  open,  and  the  binder  ones  closed,  tbe  ves- 
sel U  propelled  luekward,  or  driven  astern.  Tlie  captain,  standing  on  tlie  miEed  deck, 
and  commanding  both  valves,  can  close  the  fore-nozzles,  and  open  the  aft.  wliich  makes 
tlie  vessel  go  ahead;  be  can  open  tbe  fore  and  close  the  aft,  which  makes  her  go  astern; 
be  can  open  one  fore-nozzle,  and  close  the  other,  whicli  makes  her  turn.  The  exit  of  the 
Water  from  the  nozzles  is  a  little  above  eea-level,  a  plan  found  to  1)6  better  ilian  actually 
tmmeruing  them.  In  one  of  the  trial  trips  of  the  liautOut,  with  strong  wind  and  ti<ui 
urging  her  on,  and  going  at  full  speed,  sbewas  stopped  dead  in  less  than  10  seconds,  and 
in  atiout  a  quarter  of  her  length,  by  simply  revering  the  valves, 

Tbe  performance  of  the  Nautiluit  was  satisfactory  enough  to  lead  the  admiralty  to 
expedite  the  flnislilng  of  the  Wateneiich,  an  iron-clnd  gun- vessel  x>f  778  tons  snd  IfiD 
horse-power.  The  wheel  is  rotated  by  no  engine  bavins  three  separate  cylinders  each 
88^  In.  diameter  by  8  ft.  0  in.  stroke.  Tbe  vpssel  was  buut  at  tbe  Thames  iron-works, 
and  engined  by  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Dudgeon  of  Blackwall.  Its  turbine-wbeel  is  14  ft.  dia- 
meter; it  rotates  (at  full  engine-power)  89  limes  per  minute.  The  brass  discharge- 
Dozzles,  which  measure  34  in.  by  19^,  are  continuett  along  the  outside  of  tbe  vessel  8  ft 
on  each  side  of  tbe  center;  tbe  lower  lips  of  the  discharge-nozzles  are  8  in.  below  water- 
line,  tbe  remainder  of  the  aperture  Ijeing  above  water.  Tbe  Waieneitch  fiat-bottomed 
and  double-ended,  i.e.,  she  has  a  rudder  at  each  end.  so  that  she  can  fteer  equally  well 
wben  going  ahead  or  astern.  Her  total  cost  was  £60,000,  of  which  no  less  than  £18,600 
was  for  tlie  engines. 

As  regards  ner  speed  and  the  effldency  of  her  machinery,  the  WatenB&eh  did  not  do 
all  that  was  expected  of  her;  she  was  neither  more  nor  less  successful  than  her  sister 
■lilps,  the  Viper  and  Vixm,  and  tliey  all  three  belonged  to  tbe  slowest  class  of  gun-boats. 
As  her  machinery  was  much  more  expensive  than  llint  of  the  others,  nothing  has  asyet 
been  done  In  tbe  way  of  adding  to  tbe  number  of  liydraulic  engines  in  the  navy.  Tbey 
possess  many  advantages  in  regard  to  maneuvering  the  f-hip,  but  these  are  to  a  great 
extent  also  pMsessed  by  twin-screw  engines,  wliich  can  be  made  at  a  less  cost;  while 
some  of  tbe  advantages  originally  claimed  for  them,  sucli  as  freedom  from  slip,  have  not 
Iieen  realized  in  actiial  work.  In  such  exceptional  vessels  es  those  of  the  Viper  cIofs,  a 
fair  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  hydraulic  propeller  with  tliose  in  common  use  can- 
not be  made.  The  net  result  of  the  experiments  hitherto  irado  is,  that  while  the  iidditinn 
of  one  additional  part  to  the  macbinery  Iteiwren  tbe  engines  and  ibe  actual  propellere 
(which  In  this  case  are  the  columns  of  water)  is  open  to  grave  objerlions;  still  with  a 
*'  turUne"  less  faulty  in  desitm.  and  under  more  favorable  circumstnnceB,  the  hydraulic 
propclIeT  may  be  found  useful  in  iwn-of-war.  Tlie  Watm^ritth.  as  well  as  her  non- 
nydraulic  sister  ships,  now  ranks  among  the  "  InetBcients"  of  the  navy,  having  been 
pronounced  useless  for  purposes  of  moilem  warfare. 

VAUYOO',  a  t.  in  Illinoia,  on  tbe  e.  hank  of  the  Mieslspippi  river.  220  m.  above  St. 
Louis.  It  was  bui't  bv  the  Mormons  in  1840,  and  in  1W6  contnined  a  population  of 
16,000.  Its  principal  feature  was  a  great  temple  of  polislied  marble,  ori^nal  in  style, 
and  imposing  in  appearance.  After  the  tnurder  of  Joseph  Pmith.  the  Mormon  prophet 
(see  MoRHOKs).  and  the  expulsion  of  his  followers,  the  temple  was  burned.  The  town 
was  afterward  bouebt  and  occupied  by  a  French  soilnlist  community,  under  the  teader- 
riilp  of  M.  Cabct."  This  experiment  bavins  proved,  like  others,  a  failure,  the  once 
fiwiona  city  baa  been  reduced  to  on  inconsiderable  vtllnge. 
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NAYA'JOB,  a  tribe  of  Indians  belonginfl;  to  the  family  of  Shoshonea  and  Apachea. 
and  occupying  a  ivserration  io  n.w.  New  Mexico  and  n.  e.  Arizona,  comprising  nearly 
8,800.000  acres.  They  were  formerly  hostiles,  but  were  subdued  by  the  U.  8.  troops,  and 
are  at  pn»cnt  peaceable  and  industrious.  They  number  nearly  10,000,  and  possees 
■480.000  sheqp  and  eoata,  and  10,000  borsaa.  A  specialty  with  this  tribe  la  the  maoutec* 
ture  of  the  NarajD  blankets,  which  are  Talned  for  tb^  waimth  and  durabili^. 

KAVAL  ACADEMY.  U.  a   See  United  Btateb  Natai.  Acadbict. 

VAVAL  ABCEITEOTVBS.   Bee  Bmp-BUiLDma. 

VATAL  OADETB  are  the  youths  trdning  for  service  as  naral  offlcers.  Every  admiral 
on  hoisting  his  flag  may  nominate  2,  every  capL  1  cadet.   The  boy  must  be  between  1:3 


pasKS,  is  sent  for  3  years  to  the  BriOmnia  training-ship,  at  Dartmouth.  At  the  end  of 
tlurt  ticte,  if  he  has  ptM^resaed  suiisfsctorily.  be  is  put  Into  a  sea<going  ship,  and  befXHnes 
a  midslilpmaa  at  once  u  he  has  gained  a  tirst-class  certificate. 

VATAL  OBOWV,  in  heraldry,  a  rim  of  gold  round  which  aT3  placed  alteraatelyprows 
of  galleys  aud  square  sails.  The  device  is  said  to  have  originated  with  tlie  Roman 
emiieror  Olaudlos,  who.  after  the  conquest  of  Britain,  Instituted  it  as  a  rewanl  for  mar- 
itime services,  fle  who  first  boarded  the  enemy's  ship,  and  was  the  occadon  of  its  being 
ctiptnred,  wa.4  entitled  to  a  naval  crown:  A  naval  crown  supporting  Uie  crest  in  place 
of  a  wreiUb,  occurs  in  various  grants  of  arms  in  tUo  early  part  of  the  present  century,  to 
ttie  navHl  heroes  of  the  lute  war.  The  crest  of  the  earl  of  8t  Vincent,  bestowed  on  him 
after  bis  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1797,  is  issuing  out  of  a  naval  crown  or, 
enwrapped  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  vert,  a  demi-pegasus  argent  maned  and  hoofed  of  the 
tlrst  anil  winged  azure,  charged  in  the  wing  with  a  fieur-de-lis  or. 

VATAL  BEBEBVB,  RoTAL,  Is  a  sori  of  militia,  auxiliary  to  the  royal  navy.  It  is  a 
forcQ  held  in  high  esteem  by  nnval  men;  and  Is  considered  an  eztTemely  TalutDleresom 
of  tndned  mm  r^y  tn  man  the  fleet  in  case  of.emergency.  The  fnroewaa  inatftuled  in 
1838,  under  tlie  act  33  and  fl8  Vict.  c.  43.  That  act  authorizes  the  engagement  of  80,000 
men,  each  for  a  period  of  S  yem,  and  provides  that  each  shall  be  trained,  for  28  days  in 
every  year,  to  the  use  of  arms  and  naval  taction,  eitlicr  in  her  majesty's  ships  or  oo  shore. 
In  case  oF  national  emergency  these  men  can,  by  royal  proclamation,  be  called  out  for 
service  in  tlie  navy  in  any  part  of  the  world,  for  periods  not  exceeding  5  years.  While 
training  and  while  called  out  for  actual  service,  the  men  receive  the  same  wages  as  corru- 
apondioz  ratings  in  tlie  royal  navy:  tn  addiiinn,  tbey  each  receive,  as  retiuning  fee,  a 
sum  of  £S  for  erery  year  In  which  the  regulated  training  has  been  completed.  On  actual 
service,  after  8  yenrs— whether  of  unlnterropted  service,  or  at  brolten  rntervals— the  vol- 
unteer becomes  entitled  to  twopence  extra  per  diem.  The  man  can  terminate  Ids  engsge- 
ment  at  the  end  of  5  years,  unless  on  actual  service,  when  the  queen  may  require  him  to 
complete  5  years  of  such  service  t>eforo  disciiarginj^  him.  During  the  continuance  of  his 
engagement,  lie  mu'^t  not  embark  on  voyages  which  shall  entail  a  longer  8l)6ence  from 
the  IJnitc'l  Kingdom  th  in  6  mootiis,  unless  with  special  permiswon  of  tlie  admiralty. 
The  puriods  of  tniining  ore  made  as  far  as  practicable  to  suit  the  sailor's  convmleuce:  be 
may  break  the  38  diiys  into  shorter  periods,  none  being  less  than  7  days.  He  is  drilled 
as  near  as  practicable  to  his  own  home,  tlio  drilling  being  intrusted  to  the  ofllcers  of  the 
coost-gu'iru.  Wliile  drilling,  if  ou  board  a  queen's  ship,  he  has  tlie  reguhition  victuals; 
if  billeted  on  shore,  while  training  for  great- gun  exercise  in  batteries,  he  is  allowed  Is.  4d. 
a  day  for  victuals.  It  is  optional  with  tho  volunteer  to  renew  his  engagement  from  time 
to  time,  OS  the  respective  periods  of  6  years  expire ;  and  at  about  tlie  age  of  45  he  becomes 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  £13  or  upwards  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  subject  to  the  usual 
obligition  of  service  in  certain  circumstances  in  the  navy,  which  all  poDsiooers  are  unden 
This  pension  may  be  commuted,  if  deured,  into  one  of  less  amount,  to  lost  until  the  death 
of  the  loiigeH  liver  nf  tlio  volunteer  and  his  wife. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  royal  naval  reserve,  a  man  must  be  a  British  subject,  under  85 
years  of  i^,  in  good  health,  and.  within  the  prect'ding  10  years,  must  have  served  at 
least  B  years  at  sea.  of  wliieii  1  year  slinll  have  l)een  as  able  seaman.  Soldiers,  militia- 
men, and  coast  volunteers  are  inpligiblo,  and  aubject  to  a  penalty  if  they  join;  but  a 
member  of  the  last  force  miy  obtain  bis  dischnrgc  therefrom  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
tlte  nnvat  reserve.   Penaltiea  aro  cnitctcd  in  cose  men  fail  to  attend:  andfiiilure  after 

{>roper  notice  to  come  up  for  actual  Kervice  is  held  equivalent  to  desertion.  While  traln- 
ng  or  on  duty,  tUe  men  are  liable  to  all  tlie  punishments,  ns  tliey  are  entitled  to  all  Uie 
rights  and  privileges  of  regular  seiimen.  Tlie  men  cr)nBiilcrc<I  most  desirable  are  (1)  those 
i  having  fixed  residences,  and  personally  Itnown  to  tliu  shipping-master  or  his  deputies; 
and  (2)  men  tiaving  regular  employment  in  tlie  coasting  tnide,  or  in  vessels  the  business 
of  which  brings  them  hack  to  the  same  ports  at  frequent  and  known  lnterval&  In 
1880,  alMot  30,000  men  belonged  to  the  naval  reserve,  and  were  in  a  state  of  great 
efficiency. 

In  1891  the  system  of  the  reserve  was  extended— by  the  net  84  and  26  Vict.  c.  129— to 
officers  or  the  merchant-service,  certificated  masters  nnd  mates  hdng  respectively  granted 
commissions  in  the  nnval  reserve  as  tleuts.  and  Ful).licnts.  The  nolaen  are  required 
to  train  for  38  days  annu&Uy  on  board  her  majratr'a  ships,  and  are  liable  to  be  called  out 


for  actual  Bervice  when  required.  "Wlicn  training,  or  on  actual  aerrice.  lieuts.  reccire 
10s.,  and  Bub-lieuts.  76.  pt-r  dny,  witli  all  tlte  piivtleges,  pensions  for  wounds,  pension;* 
to  widows,  uniforms,  etc.,  of  naval  utticers  of  corrcf^pouding  rook.  Tfae  number  of  tliow 
officers  allowed  by  regulation  is  130  liauts.  and37U  aub-lieuts.:  of  these,  in  1874,  com* 
missiona  had  been  granted  to  117  lieuis.,.  78  suh-lients.,  and  2  engiueei-s.  The  total  cost 
of  the  naval  reserve,  olScerd  and  men,  for  the  year  1876-77,  was  estimated  at  £340,109. 

NAVAL  SIGNALS.  Communication  between  vessels  by  flags  or  smoke  by  day,  by 
lights  at  night,  lias  always  been  in  practice ;  as  well  as  a  kind  of  artutrsjy  code  for  lark- 
ing, etc.,  etc.,  when  heating  througb  a  passage,  by  the  movements  of  a  single  flag.  The 
modern  systems  axe  different  colored  flags  by  day,  and  by  lantf  ms  or  blue-lights  at 
niglit.  Tlie  electric  light  is  destined  to  become  of  great  utility  in  this  lino,  but  wbellier 
the  flaeh-liglit,  now  extensively  used  by  the  English  armies,  can  be  used  cn  ahip-bonrd. 
remtiius  to  be  seen.  The  signals  ore  numbered,  and,  in  the  'navy,  the  signal-book  i^ 
always  bound  in  lead,  and  is  thrown  over  on  surrender;  Uie  admiralty  service  requiring 
some  fifty  fliigs.  The  merchant  service  needs  fewer  comblniitions;  the  present  code, 
that  of  the  BriLisb  board  of  trade,  introduced  just  before  our  last  war.  needing  eif^tccn 
covering  20,000  signals,  vhich  may  represent  70,000  numbers.  From  the  boob 
Iho  number  is  read  off.  thou  the  word  or  sentence  oppositei  and  combioationB  are  msde 
If  necessary  to  complete  the  communication. 

NAVAL  TACTICS.  Jlodem  naval  tactics,  os  embodying  a  series  of  rules  fnr 
maneuvering  to  the  last  advantage,  cnrre^onding  to  what  is  known  on  land  as  "  1.1 
ffranda  gverre,"  may  be  said  to  date  only  from  the  lime  of  Cronrwell's  admiral,  Blake. 
Little  change  from  then  till  the  M'ar  of  1812  took  place  in  the  general  principles  of 
attack,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  intruduetion  of  ri'liablc  mortars,  but  at  tliat  d.ilc 
the  invention  of  the  breech-sight  altered  Iho  condrtions  of  flic  problems  as  regards  mntre. 
The  iotroducliou  of  steam  causes  the  next  change  at  the  battle  of  Navartno,  since  wlton 
e\'olutiona  under  btenm  form  the  subject  of  greatest  consequence.  Armor  and  pro- 
jectile' are  constantly  opposed,  nor  is  it  likely  that  cither  con  long  hold  the  hnlunt'e, 
until  the  introduction  or  some  extrnneous  footor,  Itko  torpedoes  exploded  by  electricity, 
shall  definitely  change  the  efforts  of  seamen  and  constructors  to  a  new  direction.  Our 
late  war  proved  that  heavy  ordnance  might  be  silenced  by  tho  succeseivo  attack  of  unar- 
inorcd  vessels;  and  admiral  Tcgethoff,  at  tho  battle  of  Lissa,  ^nk,  with  wooden  ship.'), 
the  finest  iron-clads  of  that  day.  In  a  squadron  consisting  of  eight  or  more  ves-'^t^'ls, 
moving  in  line,  or  a  column  in  echelon — thai  is  in  column,  say,  from  n.  to  s.,  but  each 
vessel  heading  n.w.  movements  are  executed  much  on  the  principles  of  army  taclic: — 
by  division,  half-division,  or  single  vessels.  Thus,  from  line  into  column,  upon  riglii, 
left,  or  center;  double  column,  wheels,  changing  of  front,  light  about,  by  cither  flank, 
ill  echelon,  and  at  various  distances.  Foxhall  A.  Parker  {Squad.  Taetiea  vnder  Seam. 
New  York,  1864),  then  a  commimder,  proposed,  as  tho  necessary  signals  were  not  in  the 
code,  a  series  of  signals  for  maneuver  antl  change  of  direction,  counting  from  the  rig^it 
by  quarter  points.  Noa.  1  to  S3  indicated  points  of  the  compass,  and  from  38  to  1!0 
orders  for  movements. 

HA'TAJT,  a  market  t.  of  Mcath  county,  Ireland,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Boyne 
and  Blackwater,  28  in.  n.w.  of  Dublin,  with  whieh  city  it  is  connected  by  two  railways. 
Pop.  '71,  4.104,  of  whom  3,863  were  Catholics,  308  Epii^copaliau-Piotostants,  and  the  rest 
Protestants  of  other  denominations.  Navan  Is  one  of  the  moat  ancient  boroughs  In  Ire- 
land, and  returned  two  members  to  tli^  Irish  parliament.  It  possesses  considerable 
inland  trade,  a  flnx-mill,  several  flour-mills,  and  two  paper-mills,  besides'  a  tannery,  a 
brewery,  and  two  distilleries.  There  are  also  an  endowed  school,  a  Homan  Catliollc 
seminary  (one  of  the  first  opened  in  Ireland  after  the  repeal  of  the  penal  law),  and  four 
national  schools,  containing  (1871)  1304  pupils,  of  whom  699  were  boys,  and  005  girls. 
The  two  girls'  schools  arc  attached  to  the  Homan  Catholic  convent  Several  intereating 
remains,  both  Celtic  and  Norman-English,  are  found  lu  Navan  and  tlio  vicinity. 

ITATABI'ITO,  or  Neo-Castro,  a  sea-port  and  citadel  on  the  s.w.  coast  of  the  Morea  in 
Greece,  contains  only  2,000  inhabitauls,  but  is  of  importance  from  its  position,  command- 
ing the  entrance  of  tlie  bay  of  Navarino.  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  it  is  utuated. 
On  the  island  of  Sphnghi  or  Sphacteria,  which  closes  the  bay  s  mouth,  was  formeriy 
situated  Pylus  Messeniacn,  the  town  of  Nestor,  in  a  spot  where  now  stam^  old  Navarino 
or  Palffiocastron.  The  bay  of  Navarino  yms  the  scene  of  a  great  sea;figlit  betvreen  the 
Albenians  under  CIcon,  and  the  Spartans  (425  B.C.),  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated; 
and  on  Oct.  20,  1^7.  it  saw  the  annihilation  of  the  Turkisli  and  Eo'ptian  navies  by  the 
coDobined  Briti^jh,  French,  and  Bussian  fleets  under  sir  Edward  Codnngton. 

VATASKE',  a  province,  and  formerly  a  kingdom  of  Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  bv 
France,  on  the  s.  and  e.  by  Aragon.  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Biscavs;  and  is  situated  In  ^* 
20'  to  48'  15"n.  Int.,  and  0°  60'  to  3°  30'  w.  long.  Area  about  4,(>00  sq.  miles.  Pop.  "70. 
318.687.  The  country  is  mountainous,  being  Ix)uhded  and  traversed  by  the  Pyrenees. 
«purs  of  which  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  province  in  its  northern  and  eastern 
IHu-ts.  The  bluest  peaks  are  Altovlsear,  Adi,  Alcomins,  and  Rufia.  Navarre  ia 
watered  by  the  Uldassoa,  the  Anezo,  and  by  the  Ebro,  together  wiUi  Its  tributaries,-  the 
IJga  and  Aragon,  on  the  level  shores  of  wbich  com,  wine,  and  oil  of  good  quality  ore 
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Cluccd.  Some  of  the  valleys  wblch  intersect  the  mountain-ranees,  as  those  of 
cesvalles,  Lescon,  Bastan,  aud  Roucal,  bnve  a  fruitful  soil,  and  yield  good  crops; 
but  in  the  mountain  districts,  liusbandry  ie  impracticable,  and  the  inhabitants  nearly  alt 
follow  tlie  chaee,  as  much  from  aecessily  as  incUnntioa;  and  while  a  lar^  number  of 
the  Kavancse  are  soldiers,  a  still  larger  proportion  are  suiugglers — the  proxlmily  of  )lie 
province  to>  France,  and  tlie  dangerous  character  of  the  almost  inaccessible  mountain- 
passes  which  aloue  councct  the  two  countries,  holding  out  many  inducements  and  facili- 
ties in  the  way  of  smutting.  The  mountain  forests  still  harbor  bears,  wolves,  wild- 
cats, gcHits,  deer,  and  aa  abundance  of  game  of  everv  other  kind.  Iron  and  salt  are  tlie 
chieif  mineral  products  of  the  district,  but  these  are  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
exported.  The  people  of  Navarre  are  a  hardy,  brave,  and  hospitable  race,  loyal  to  the 
sovereign,  aUentive  observers  of  the  forms  of  their  religion,  and,  except  in  the  matter 
of  smuggling,  honest  aud  moral;  but  they  are  passionate  and  diatmstful,  prone  to  anger, 
and  keen  in  avenging  an  insult,  real  or  Inuiginary.  Although  not  industrious,  the 
people  follow  a  few  branches  of  industry,  and  manufacture  glass,  leather,  soap,  choc- 
olate, etc.,  of  good  quality. 

The  Navarrcse,  with  few  exceptions,  are  members  of  the  cimrch  of  Rome,  to  whoFC 
tenets  they  cling  with  superstitious  devotion.  They  have  uhvays  inteimarried  chiefly 
among  tlieir  own  compatriots,  and  are  a  nearly  pure  Basque  ract;.  In  the  mounlainotrs 
districts,  Basque  is  still  spoken,  but  in  the  plsms,  tlie  modern  Cnstiliun  form  of  Bpnnish 
is  rapidly  supplanting  the  ancient  language  of  the  country.  The  chief  town  is  Pamp- 
lona (q.  v.). 

The  territory  known  from  an  early  period  of  Spanish  history  under  tlie  nnmc  of 
Kavarre,  was  occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the  Vascones,  who  were  subdued  by  the 
Gotiis  in  tlie  5th  century.    After  having  become  gradually  amalgiimatcd  with  "their 
conquerors,  the  people  continued  to  enjoy  a  species  of  turbulent  independence  under 
militu'y  leaders  until  the  8tli  c,  when  they  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  hordes  of 
Arabs  who  were  rapidly  spr^iog  tlietr  dominion  to  all  pnrts  of  the  pr  ninFula.  The 
Gothic  Vascones  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christtanity,  offered  a  gallant 
resistance  to  their  iofldel  invaders,  and  although  repeatedly  beaten,  they  were  not  wholly 
sahdued.   The  remnant  which  escaped  the  sword  of  their  Moslem  enemies  took  refuge 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountaius,  and  choosiog  a  kuieht  of  their  nuinl)er,  Oarcm 
Ximenes,  as  tlieir  leader  or  king,  they  sallied  forth,  aod  by  their  gallant  resistance, 
compelled  the  At^bs  to  leave  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  independence  greater  than 
that  of  the  neighboring  states.    On  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Ximenes,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  9lh  c,  the  Nuvarrese  elected  as  their  king  Inigo  Sanchez,  count  of  Bigorre,  in 
whose  family  the  succession  remained  till  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  fiiir  with  queen 
Joanna  I.  oi  Navarre;  and  the  accession  of  the  former  to  the  throne  of  France  in  1S8S, 
rendered  Navarre  an  appanage  of  the  crown  of  France.    It  continued  a  part  of  tbtit 
kin^iiim  during  the  successive  reigns  of  Louis  X.,  Philip  V.,  and  Charles  the  fair,  but 
on  the  death  of  this  last  in  1838,  France  fell  to  the  family  of  Yalois,  and  the  daughter  of 
Louis  X,  tiio  rightful  heir,  succeeded  to  Navarre  as  Joanna  II.    The  events  of  the 
kingdom  present  no  features  of  interest  during  the  next  hundred  years.   The  marriage 
of  Blanclie,  daughter  of  Cliarles  III.  of  Navarre,  with  Jolm  II.  of  Arsgon,  in  1443,  did 
not  produce  an  annexation  of  Navarre  to  Aragon,  aa  John  suffered  his  wife  to  rule  her 
own  kingdom  as  8lic  pleased,  and  even  after  her  death  and  his  subsequent  re-marriage, 
he  resigned  the  government  entirely  to  his  son  by  Blanche.  This  son,  known  fs  Char^, 
prince  of  Viano,  Imviii)^  attempted  to  remain  neutral  in  his  father's  quarrels  with 
Castile,  John  expelled  bim  and  his  cider  sister  Blanche,  who  sided  with  him,  from 
Navarre,  and  conferred  the  kingdom  on  Leonora  countess  de  Foix,  his  younger  daughter, 
by  Blanche,  whose  misrule  completed  the  disorgnnization  which  these  family  quarrels 
had  commenced.    Her  son,  Francin,  called  PhcehuH,  from  his  beauty,  succeeded  m  1470, 
and  his  sister  Catharine  in  148S.   Ferdinand  aud  Isalxlla  sought  to  marry  the  jouug 
queen  to  their  son  and  heir,  the  ^nce  nf  Asturlas.  but  her  mother,  a  French  prmcess, 
married  her  to  Jean  d'AIliret.    Ferdinand,  however,  was  not  willing  to  Jet  the  prize 
escape  him,  and  on  some  slight  pretext  he  seized  Navarre  in  1512.    After  this  act  of 
Kpoliatinn,  there  remained  nothing  of  ancient  Navarre  beyond  a  small  terriloiy  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  was  subsequently  united  to  the  crown  of  France 
by  Henri  IV.  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  whose  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  was  grand- 
danffhter  of  queen  Catharine;  and  hence  the  history  of  Navarre  ends  with  his  accession 
lo  the  French  throne  !n  1689.  The  Nararrese  were,  however,  permitted  to  retain  many 
of  tlidr  ancient  privileges,  after  their  incorpomtion  with  the  other  domains  of  the  Spaniati 
crown,  until  the  reign  of  queen  Isabella  11.,  when  the  active  aid  which  they  furnished 
lo  tiie  pretender,  Don  Carlos,  in  the  rebellion  of  1884-39,  led  to  the  abrogation  of  their 
f^teroK,  or  national  assemblies,  and  to  the  amalgamation  of  their  nationality  with  that  of 
the  kingdom  at  large.    In  the  later  Carlist  struggle  of  187^76,  Navarre  was  again  a 
principal  seat  of  the  war,  the  inhabitants  being  stimulated  in  their  assistauce  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  claims  uid  title  of  E>on  Carlos  by  his  promise  of  restoring  their /v^ikw. 

KAVAIfflETE,  DoKiBOO  Fbknahdbz  dii.  1610-89;  b.  SptOn;  was  educated  at  Val- 
ladolid  as  a  Dominican,  and  in  1647  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Philippine  islands,  where  he 
soon  became  profesaor  of  theology  in  tlie  college  of  Manilla.  A  few  yean  later,  however, 
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lie  weot  to  Cliina  and  buded  himself  In  the  interior  of  the  country,  studying  the  people 
and  their  laogtiage  until  he  was  persecuted  and  thrown  ioto  prison  iti  Cancon.  A!s  bood 
as  lie  escaped  and  arrived  in  Europe  he  visited  Rome,  and  complained  to  the  pope  of  the 
worlt  of  the  Jesuits  in  China,  accusing  them  of  accommodating  tlieir  religion  to  the  super- 
stition uf  the  natives.  He  then  returned  to  Spain  and  published  a  large  work  on  the 
Hutory,  PoUUefi.  mthtcs,  and  Beligion  of  the  C/uneae  MoruircJiy,  shortly  after  which  he 
received  the  appointment  of  archbishop  ot  San  Domingo  in  tlie  Went  Indies,  where  be 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

NAVARRETE,  JUrtino  Fernandez  de,  1765-1844;  b.  Spain;  entered  the  Spaaiafa 
navv  in  1780,  was  present  at  the  attack  on  Gibraltar  in  XHi^'Z,  and  afterwards  served 
against  the  Moors  and  Aljrerines.  Ill  health,  however,  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice for  some  years  wlilch  he  spent  In  collecting  documents  respecting  the  history  of 
Spanish  marEtfme  discovery,  labors  that  resulted  m  1835  in  the  pubiication  of  the  flm 
and  second  volumes  of  a  work  by  him  entitled  CoUeceton  de  Ion  Vtages  y  DeMHibrimientot 
que  hieieron  por  mar  fm  Espalmet  dade  fines  del  Siglo  XV.,  which  was  pronounced  by 
Huml>oldt  to  be  "one  of  the  most  important  historical  monuments  of  modem  times.' 
In  1829  the  thin)  volume  appeared:  and  eight  yeani  later,  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes. 
But  before  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  completed  the  author  died.  He  was  the  author  ot 
several  other  lesser  works,  and  a  dlsUnguished  member  of  ^e  Spaninh  academy. 

NAVARRO,  a  co.  in  n.c.  Texas,  on  the  Trinity  river;  1040  sq.m.;  pop.  '80.  31.705 
— 5.804  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  with  a  large  proportion  of  prairie.  The 
chief  productions  are  com,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cattle  and  pork  are  niified.  It 
is  drained  by  Chambers  nod  Richland  creeks,  and  is  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Cen- 
tral railroad.   Co.  seat,  Coraicana, 

ITAVE.   Bee  Church. 

NA  VESINK  (or  Neversiitk)  HiaHLANDS,  a  chain  of  hills  that  form  a  bold  liead- 
land  along  the  const  of  New  Jersey  on  the  border  of  Monmouth  county.  To  ships 
appri)aching  New  York,  they  are  important  landinnrks  and  located  on  them  are  two  first- 
class  light-houses  58  ft.  higli,  both  of  which  ithow  fixed  while  lights.  Though  the  neigh- 
boring  region  is  a  beautiful  oae  and  only  30  m,  from  New  York,  it  remains  primiuve 
and  only  sparsely  inhabited. 

FA'VEW  (Fr.  natieite),  a  garden  vegetable  much  cultivated  in  France  and  other  [larts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  altlioiigli  little  used  in  Britain.  It  ia  by  some  botanists 
regarded  as  a  cultivated  variety  of  Bnittgiea  napus,  or  rape  (q.v.).  whilst  others  refer  it  to 
B.  campettrit,  sometimes  called  wild  navew,  the  species  which  Is  also  suppo!>ed  to  be  the 
original  of  the  Swedish  turnip  (q.  v.).  Tlie  part  uswl  is  the  swollen  root,  which  is  rather 
like  a  carrot  in  shape.  Its  color  is  white.  Its  flavor  is  much  stronger  thau  that  of  the 
tiimip.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  dry  light  soil.  The  seed  is  sown  in  spriug,  aud  the  plants 
thinned  out  to  5  in.  aparL 

NAVEZ,  Francjois  Joseph.  1787-1880;  b.  Belgium;  studied  art  in  Brussels  and 
Ohent;  and  in  Paris  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  painter  David.  After  finishing  his  studies 
he  resided  in  Brussels  till  his  aeath,  and  became  director  of  the  fine  arts  academy.  His 
works  almost  all  represent  biblicalsceiies  such  as:  "  The  Prophet  Samuel,"  "  The  Ascen- 
sioD  of  the  Virgin,   "  Hagar  in  the  Desert,"  aud  "  Meeting  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca." 

KATIC'ULA  (Lat.  alittle  ship),  a  genus  of  Diatomaeea  (q.v.),  receiving  its  name  bom 
the  resemblance  of  its  form  to  that  of  a  boat.    Some  of  the  species  are  very  common. 

XATIOirLAB  DISEASE,  in  the  horse,  consisU  in  strain  of  the  strong  flexor  tendon  of 
the  foot,  at  the  point  wittun  the  hollow  of  the  fetlock,  where  it  passes  over  the  navicular 
bone.  It  is  moat  common  amongst  the  lighter  sorts  of  horses,  and  especially  where  they 
have  upright  pasterns,  out-tumed  toes,  and  early  severe  work  on  hard  roads.  It  soon 
^ives  rise  to  a  short  tripping  yet  cautious  gait,  undue  wear  of  the  toe  of  tlie  shoe,  was^ 
ing  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  and  projecting  or  "pointliw"  of  the  affected  limb 
whilst  standing.  When  early  noticed,  and  in  horses  with  vell-rormed  legs,  it  is  often 
curable;  but  when  of  several  weeks  standing,  it  leads  to  somuch  inflammation  and  destnic- 
tion  of  the  tendon  and  adjoining  parts,  that  soundness  and  fitness  for  fast  work  arc  again 
impossible.  Rest  should  at  once  be  given,  the  shoe  removed,  the  toe  shoriencd.  and  the 
foot  placed  in  a  large,  soft,  hot  poultice,  changed  every  few  hours.  Laxative  meilicinc 
and  bran  mashes  s^uld  be  ordered,  and  a  soft  bed  made  with  old  short  WWvt.  After  a 
few  days,  and  when  the  heat  and  tenderness  abate,  cold  applications  should  supersede 
the  hot;  and,  after  another  week,  a  blister  m^  be  appliea  round  the  coronet,  and  the 
animal  placed  for  two  months  In  a  good  yard  or  in  a  grass  field,  if  the  cronud  be  soft 
and  mdst;  or.  if  siifBcIently  strong,  nt  slow  farm-work  on  soft  Innd.  Division  of  the 
nerve  going  to  the  foot  removes  sensation,  and  coDsequently  lamencsa;  aod  hence  is  use- 
ful in  relieving  animals  intended  for  breeding  purposes  or  for  slow  work.  The  operation, 
however,  is  not  to  be  recommended  where  nist  work  is  required;  for  the  animal,  ioseu' 
sible  to  pain,  uses  the  limb  u  If  nothing  were  amiss,  auu  the  disease  rai^y  beoomes 
worse.  I 
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HATIE8,  Ancient  and  Mediavax^  The  ancient  method  of  naval  warfare  consisted 
in  gi-eat  part,  in  the  driviag  of  beaked  vessels  against  each  other:  and  therefore  skill  and 
celerity  in  maneuvering,  so  as  to  strike  the  enemy  at  the  greatest  disadvantui^e,  were  of  the 
utmost  iaiportaDce.  The  victoir  thus  usually  remained  with  the  best  sailor.  'This  mode  of 
conflict  h:is  been  attempted  to  be  revived  at  the  present  time,  and  vessels  called  "steam- 
rums"  are  specially  constructed  for  this  species  of  conflict.  The  earliest  powers  having 
etllcient  fleets  appear  to  have  been  the  Fhenicians,  Carthaginians,  Persians,  aod  Greeks; 
the  Greeks  had  fleets  as  early  as  the  beginuiog  of  the  7th  c.  b.  c. — the  flrst  sea-tight  on 
record  boiug  that  between  the  Coriuthians  and  their  colonists  of  Corcyra,  664  B.C.  The 
earliest  great  battle  in  which  tactics  appear  to  have  distinctly  been  opposed  to  superior 
force,  and  with  success,  was  that  of  Siilamis  (480  b.c.),  where  Themiatocles  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  narrows,  forced  the  Persiiin  fleet  of  Xerxes  to  combat  in  auch  a  manner,  that 
tlieir  line  of  battle  but  little  exceeded  in  length  the  line  of  the  much  inferior  Athenian  fleet. 
The  Peloponneaian  war,  where  ' '  Greek  n^et  Greek,"  tended  much  to  develop  Uie  art  of 
niival  wwfare.  But  the  destruction  of  the  Atlieuian  marine  power  in  the  Synicusan  expe- 
dition of  414  B.C. ,  left  Carthage  mistrei^s  or  the  Mediterranean.  The  Roman  power,  how- 
ever, gradually  asserted  itself,  and  after  two  centuries,  became  omnipotent  by  the 
destruction  of  Carthage.  *  For  several  following  centuries,  the  only  sen-flghts  were  occa- 
siooed  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans.  Towards  the  close  of  the  empire,  the  system  o{ 
flghtiug  with  pointed  prows  hod  been  discontinued  in  favor  of  that  which  had  always 
co-existed — viz.,  the  running  alongside,  and  boarding  by  armed  men.  with  witom  each 
vessel  was  overloaded.  Onagers,  tuilisia-,  etc.,  were  ultimately  carried  in  tlic  ships,  and 
used  as  artillery;  liut  they  were  litile  relied  on,  and  it  was  .usual,  nfter  a  discharge  of 
■ROWS  and  javelins,  to  come  to  close  quarters.  A  sea  fight  wu»  tliL-refore  a  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  on  a  floating  base,  in  which  tbe  vanquished  were  almost  certainly  drowned 
or  slain. 

The  northern  invaders  of  the  empire,  and  sul^equently  the  Moors,  seem  to  have  intro- 
duced swift-sailing  galleys,  warring  m  small  squadrons  and  singiy,  and  ravaging  all  civil- 
ized coasts  for  plunder  and  slaves.  This— the  break-up  of  the  empire — was  the  era  of 
piiucy,  when  every  nation,  which  had  more  to  win  tiian  lose  by  freebooting,  sent  out  its 
Cruisers.  Foremost  for  daring  and  seamauship  were  the  Noisemen,  who  penetrated  in 
every  direction  from  the  Bosporus  to  Newfoundland.  Combination  being  the  only 
security  against  these  marauders,  the  medieval  navies  gradually  sprang  up;  the  most 
conspicuous  being — in  the  Mediterranean,  those  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Aragon;  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-board,  England  and  France.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Venice,  after  a  long 
Struggle  with  the  Genoese,  and  subsequently  with  the  Turks,  became  tlie  great  naval 
power.  The  Aragonese  fleet  gradually  developed  into  the  Spanish  navy,  which,  by  the 
epocli  of  Columbus,  bad  a  rival  in  that  of  Portugal.  Many  struggles  left,  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  the  principal  naval  power  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  French, 
Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese.  The  present  state  of  these  and  oUier  existing  navies 
will  be  briefly  given  under  Katies,  Modern. 

IfAVIEB,  Modern.  Dating  the  modem  navies  of  the  world  from  the  16th  century,  we 
find  the  British  navy  rising  from  insignificance  by  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada 
in  1588;  a  blow  from  which  Spain  never  recovered,  and  which  the  Dutch,  whose  naval 
force  had  acquired  tremendous  furcngth  in  their  stniffgle  for  independence,  increased  the 
weight  of.  by  their  triumph  in  1607.  in  the  bay  of  GibVnltar.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
deceive  snpcriority  nf  the  fleet  of  Enfrland  nrer  that  of  France;  hut  eflchwaa  inferior  to 
the  Dutch  navy.  The  commonwealth  and  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  signalized  by  the 
struggle  for  mastery  between  the  English  and  Dutch ;  when  victory,  after  many  alterna- 
tions, finally  sided  with  the  former.  Through  the  18th  century,  the  English  and  French 
were  the  principal  fleet.f ;  but  Louis  XVI.  gave  a  decided  superiority  to  the  navy  of 
France;  and  at  the  period  of  tbe  American  war,  the  naval  power  of  England  was  seriously 
threatened.  Spain,  Holland,  and  Rus.sia  (now  for  the  first  time  a  naval  power)  had  mean- 
while acquired  considerable  fleets;  and  the  "armed  neutrality."  to  which  the  northern 
powers  gave  tlieir  adherence  rendered  the  British  position  most  critical.  However,  the 
slowly  roused  energy  of  her  government,  the  invincible  cmirage  of  her  seamen,  nnd  the 
gpniu's  of  her  admirals  brou^it  Britain  through  all  her  trials.  Camperdown  broke  the 
Dutch  power;  many  battles'weakened  the  French  navy;  and  at  Trafalgnr  in  1805,  it, 
with  the  Spanish  power,  was  swept  from  the  ocean.  The  United  States  had  in  the  mean- 
time augmented  tJheir  fleet,  and  in  the  war  of  1812-14  maintained  a  glorious  stnifirgle. 
During  the  American  war  of  secea-jion  many  gun-boats,  "  monitors,"  and  iron-chids  of 
all  clnsses  were  created ;  but  chiefly  adapted  for  river  and  coast  service.  The  growth, 
in  rerent  times,  of  the  British  navy  will  Ik?  found  under  Natt,  British.  The  emperor 
Napoleon  III.  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  the  French  navy,  yet  in  the  war  of 
1870-71  it  had  no  opportunity  of  proving  its  effectiveness. 

The  contest  between  the  attack  nnd  defense  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
appears  to  have  attained  its  limits  in  the  100-fon  guns  of  the  Italian  navy,  and  the  ^ 
inch  armor -plate  of  the  British;  and  a  new  departure  seems  already  to  have  been  taken 
which  points  in  the  direction  of  steel  plates  and  speed,  and  a  more  special  adaptation  of 
ships  for  particular  services.  The  torpedo  system  has  Introduced  a  new  element  into 
naval  warfare,  particularly  in  harbors,  rivers,  and  inland  waters,  whicb-can  hardly  be 
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said  to  be  yet  fully  developed  (see  Torpedo);  and  the  catastrophes  cf  the  VangmrdcA 
the  Bnti>U  navy,  aad  the  Orosaer  Ktirfiir$t  of  the  German,  hitvu  putatcd  out  daogeis 
connected  with  the  ram  syatem  that  had  not  been  calculated  upon. 

The  following  table  gives  a  fair  eBtlmate  of  the  compiirntive  stn-ngtta  of  tb«  chief 
navies  of  the  world.  Comparison  by  the  number  of  guns  is  of  little  account  now;  Utit 
of  armored  gtMmier$  and  htyrm-powerxi  more  tu  the  poTnt: 

CHIEF  KATIES  OF  THE  WORLD,  IffiT. 


Austiia-HungaiT  

Brazil  

Denmark  

FraDce   

Germany  

Great  Britain.  

Greece  

Italy  

fietoerlai^  

Portugal  

BusBla  

Spain  

Swedea  and  Nwway 

Turkey  

United  States  


Armored 
Steomen, 

tTnor- 
Tnored 
Steamera. 

Sailing 
Vessels. 

Total 
Ships. 

Horae- 
poww. 

11 

87 

10 

88 

I6,an 

824 

11 

7 

46 

21 

% 

BO 
S8 

197 

68 

SS« 

lis 

493 

SSO.SM 

2,BU 

SO 

86 

4 

60 

108,300 

407 

05 

800 

ISO 

645 

•atK-.TOO 

•770 

3 

6 

6 

14 

le 

70 

m 

41,216 

676 

17 

08 

00 

106 

4T0 

1 

86 

lA 

sa 

4,365 

ISO 

80 

IH 

223 

81,060 

648 

10 

71 

6 

ee 

23,367 
B,tt8 

ass 

18 

08 

18B 

IKS 

067 

o. 

4S 

38 

U 

TO 

ai 

no 

1^ 

Men. 


Asnnil 

Coet. 


0,970: 
6,097 
2,964 
71.154 
7,4SG 
•81,400 
6S3 
16.036 

»,a4a 

3.S93 
29,043 
15,  MS 


34,000 
8,287 


£iui.aii 
i,mooo 
m.m 

7,489.«» 
1,401,  NGO 
11,091.31! 
75.5a 
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NAVIES,  MoDEBN  {ani^j.    Sec  United  States  Navy. 

NAVIGATION,  Art  of.  We  shall  give  a  few  indications  of  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  course  of  a  ship  at  sea,  referring  to  the  various  headings,  suc-li  us  Sbxtant, 
IjATITUDE  and  Losgitvde,  GREAT-cmci^  Sailing,  etc.,  for  the  more  scientific  expla- 
nation of  the  operations  in  use  for  dcWrmioing  position. 

A  vessel  having  completed  her  lading,  she  is  steered  out  of  port  by  a  pilot,  ttIio  hys 
his  course  by  the  ranges  with  which  long  familiarity  lias  made  him  ticqunintcd.  Arrived 
off  Houndinga,  or  at  a  poiut  where  his  local  knowledge  is  no  longer  of  value,  he  leiivfs 
the  vessel  to  the  captain,  who  then  assumes  all  responsibility.  While  off  the  coast  the 
captain  steers  by  his  chart  and  by  the  lead,  assisted  by  tandmarkt  and  buoffa  by  day,  and 
by  ItfA/H  at  night.  It  is  bis  duty,  without  waiting  for  foggy  wratbcr,  nor  for  any  doalrt 
of  hiB  situation,  to  keep  the  lend  goitig.  and  a  careful  watch,  whileon  soundings.  When, 
finally,  be  is  alioul  lu  Ic-e  s.gi.t  of  Uie  coast,  he  determines  a  last  position,  called  tbe 
jpoiht  of  mpafiutt,  which  serves  as  tbe  base  of  liis  reckoning.  The  problems  involvod 
in  a  long  voyage  are  many,  some  intricate,  but  position  is  always  ascertainable,  eilher 
by  obmrtationa  or  d£ad  reckonirtff.  Two  thing.s  must  be  known,  »j)eed  and  direction.  The 
first  is  found  by  the  log,  whose  unit,  the  knot,  predicates  the  numl>er  of  nautical  miiw. 
1861.85  meters,  traversed  per  hour.  The  second  is  indicated  by  the  compau,  from 
which  is  read  tbe  angle,  known  as  the  eourte,  between  tbe  magnetic  nietldian  and  the 
axis  of  the  keel.  But  to  reduce  this  to  the  true  course  with  reference  to  the  terrestrial 
meridian,  Ibe  m^etic  variation  must  be  known  and  applied.  Tlie  log  is  not  an  accu- 
rate instrument,  nor  is  it  possible,  in  a  sailing  vessel,  to  throw  it  ns  often  as  sH-^Iit  cbanj^ 
In  thfi  i«te  of  motion  occur;  besides,  it  setuom  happens  that  the  course  of  a  vifwel  is 
exactly  that  rend  from  the  compass,  for  decomposing  into  two  forces  the  normal  line  of 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  there  results  a  certain  side-push,  forming  an  nn^h  with 
the  keel,  and  resulting  in  a  falling-ofl  from  the  true  course  known  as  diifl.  Allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  the  influence  of  local,  tidal,  or  ocean  currents,  the  force  of  wlilrt^ 
even  where  not  known  by  experience  nor  laid  down  on  the  chart,  must  be  carpfwnr 
judged,  and  anxiously  watched  for.  The  amount  of  drift  is  ascertained  from  the  v>rJa. 
either  by  a  back-sight  of  the  compass,  or  by  ir.crns  of  a  quadrant  and  cyc-pieccs_^iia 
can  be  always  combined  with  the  magnetic  variation  to  obtain  the  true  coiirFC.  Then 
make  allowance  for  tbe  set  of  the  current,  the  effect  on  a  coarse  of  given  length  and 
direction  of  the  known  speed  and  trend  of  the  stream. 

When,  as  is  necessary  eveir  day,  it  is  desired  to  follow  n  rhvmb-Une,  the  course  is  re- 
duced by  making  allowance  inversely  for  variation,  drift,  and  set.  This  conrse  th* 
captain  lays  down,  and  theoflBcerof  tlie  deck  continually  oversees  the  steersman,  bo  th«t 
granting  thiscourse  continually  kept,  the  path  of  the  vessel  successively  Intersects  each 
meridian  at  the  same  angle,  called  the  angle  of  rhumb,  and  this  line,  a  curve  of  double 
flexure,  is  tbe  hxodrome,  or  loxodromic  line.  But  for  a  ve.isel  to  sail  directly  from  poiiit 
of  departure  to  destination  is  almost  impossible,  whether  from  baflling  winds,  interven- 
ing coasts,  or  adverse  currents',  tlie  bPKt  tlint  can  he  done  then  is  to  substitute  a  eeriee 
of  loxodromic  curves,  as  little  removed  from  the  true  course  as  possible,  to  make  as  few 
and  as  ndvantageooB  stretches  aa  possible,  and  to  taise  advantqge  of  known  currents  ana 

•  The  horae-power  and  pma  of  tbe  armored  steamers  only  are  girw..  The  number  <rf  an  tpdiidM 
the  rayal  naval  rvservf 
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fayomblc'winds  to  tnibstitute  for  a  sliort  but  questionable  passf^a  more  circuitous 
but  quiclier  route.  TUe  log  inust  always  bo  tlirawn  wlienever  wind,  sails,  or  coui-se  inny 
cbangc;  tlie  course  and  the  speed  are  noted,  saf  every  lidif-hour,  on  a  tally,  and  at  tlie 
end  of  each  walch  the  coui'sc  ia  trausferred  to  the  log-hook.  Finally,  every  day  noon, 
or  oftener  as  advisa'ule,  the  reckoping  is  cast  up,  and  the  positiou  of  the  vessel  <narlved  on 
the  chart,  taking  tis  point  of  departure  the  lust  calculated  position.  The  future  course 
is  deduced  from  this.  AU  navigation  by  reckoning  should  be  checked  at  least  once  a 
day,  andasoftL  Q  aud  in  as  muny  different  ways  as  can  be  accomplished  byobservatlouB, 
repeated  if  possible,  aud  the  mean  taken. 

NAVIGATION,  Freedom  of,  in  the  open  or  high  seas  has  Ijeen  fully  established 
for  nearly  a  century,  and  such  efforts  as  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  clami  exclusive 
jurisdiction  were  founded  rather  on  n:iiional  pride  or  arrogance  than  on  reasonable 
principles  or  considerations  of  commercial  value.  The  most  pretentious  claims  which 
nave  been  made  were  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  15tb  c.  based  on  bolls  of  popes 
Nicholas  Y.  aud  Alexander  VL,  giving  Portugal  control  over  the  African  sens,  and 
dividing  between  the  two  the  sovereiipity  of  the  Pnclfic.    Of  course  Protestant  nations 

Kid  no  attention  to  these  claims.  The  true  })rinciples  of  sovereignty  in  regard  to  seas, 
ys,  etc.,  were  first  laid  down  by  Grotius  in  bis  Mare  Liberum,  1608,  but,  notwith- 
standing, his  countrymen  the  Dutch  for  a  long  lime  opposed  the  right  of  the  Spaniards 
to  trade  with  the  Philippines  via  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1685  Selden  published 
Mare  Clautum^  an  attempt  to  refute  Orotlus  and  defend  the  claims  of  the  £nglish  to 
sovereignty  over  the  sens  about  the  United  Eingdom  as  far  as  to  the  coasts  of  other 
nations.  Ilia  argument  was  weak,  being  based  entirely  on  alleged  precedents.  The 
latest  serious  claim  of  the  kind  was  that  of  Rus^a.  which  formerly  asserted  dominion 
over  the  Pacific  n.  of  51°  n.  lat.  on  the  ground  that  no  other  state  possessed  territory 
bordering  thereon.  This  was  withdrawn  in  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britiiin  in  18S4-25.  But  white  the  open  sea  is  free  to  all,  inland  seas  are  snbiect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  situated ;  and  where,  as  in  the  Black  sea, 
two  nations  bonier  on  an  inland  sea,  and  in  the  case  of  gulfs  or  straits,  questions  of  some 
d^culty  ^ve  arisen.  It  is  conceded  that  marine  juriwliction  extends  a  short  way  from 
the  coast,  a  marine  league  being  the  generally  accepted  limit;  so  also,  gulfs  and  bays 
belong  to  the  countries  owning  the  promontories  between  which  they  lie.  But  this  doc- 
trine must  not  be  carried  too  mr,  and  the  idea  suggested  by  chancellor  Kent  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  that  sovereignty  might  be  m  future  claimed  over  the  waters  in- 
closed by  lines  drawn  from  cape  Cod  to  cape  Ann,  Nantucket  to  Montauk  Point,  tlience 
to  the  Delaware  capes  and  from  the  extremity  of  Florida  to, the  Mississippi  (Iwfore 
Texas  was  annexed).  Is  now  considered  untenable,  as  Is  also  the  propositton  that  the  lino 
of  the  g^lf  stream  should  bound  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  For  purposes 
connected  witJi  the  laws  of  revenue  and  commerce,  four  leagues  are  allowed.  As  to 
narrow  seas,  gulfs,  and  straits,  there  has  existed  from  time  inunemorial  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  England  to  sovereignty  over  the  English  and  St.  George's  chaimels,  the  Irish  sea 
and  the  North  channel,  aud  theoretically  it  may  still  exist;  but  long  since  the  onlv  exac- 
tions from  other  nations  have  been  in  requiring  certain  honors  to  \xt  paid  to  the  British 
flag,  and  even  this  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Over  the  Baltic  sea  Denmark  long 
exercised  a  rather  despotic  rule,  I»sed  partly  on  the  natural  poution  of  the  sea,  partly 
on  precedent,  and  partly  on  the  cost  of  maintaining  light-houses  and  ^gnals.  Heavy 
tolls  were  laid  on  loreign  vessels,  and  caused  the  war  with  the  Netherlairas  in  the  17ui 
century.  In  1857  the  powers  agreed  to  pay  Denmark  a  round  sum  as  compensation  for 
the  renunciation  of  her  alleged  sovereignty,  and  the  United  States  paid  nearly  $400,000 
as  its  share.  The  questions  in  regard  to  the  Black  sea  have  had  great  prominence  in 
the  European  and  Turkish  complications  of  this  century.  Previous  to  1829  Turkey' 
,  claimed  the  sole  sovereignty.  At  that  date  Russia  and  her  allies  were  admitted  to  the 
li^t  of  navinition.  In  18il  It  w«s  agreed  that  ve&%Is  of  war  should  not  enter  the 
Bosporus  or  Dardanelles;  while  by  the  treaty  of  1856  tho  Black  sea  was  made  neutral, 
slilfM  of  war  still  being  prohibited  from  entrance,  though  Russia  and  Turkey  were  to 
allow  each  other  a  small  naval  force  ti->T  protection  of  commerce,  etc.  The  action  of  the 
Berlin  congress  of  1878  tends  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  neutrality  of  this  inland 
sea.  Navigation  of  rivers  has  also  given  rise  to  questions  of  internationali  interest, 
and  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  freedom  and  enlargement  of  the  privileges 
allowed  by  the  country  controlling  tho  mouth  aud  lower  course  to  the  countries  lymg 
above. 

VATIOA'TIOir,  HreroRT  of.  In  its  widest  sense,  Uiis  subject  is  divisible  into  three 
sections — the  history  of  the  progressive  improvement  in  the  construction  of  ships,  the 
-Ustory  of  the  growth  of  naval  powers,  and  the  history  of  the  gradual  spread  and 
increase  of  the  science  of  navigation.  Although  these  three  sections  are  to  some  extent 
interwoven,  the  present  article  will  be  limited  to  a  con^deratlon  of  the  last,  the  first  two 
l»ing  suflSciently  described  under  Ship- BtJiLDiNo  and  Natibs. 

The  first  use  of  !>IiipB.  as  di<<titiguiBhed  from  boats,  appears  to  have  been  by  the  early 
Egyptians,  who  arc  iK^iieved  to  have  reached  the  western  coast  of  India,  besides  navigat- 
ing the  Meditermne  in.  Little,  however,  is  known  of  their  prowess  on  the  waves;  and, 
wbatever  it  may  have  been,  they  were  soon  eclipsed  fcy  the  cozens  of  l^re,  who,  to 
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make  amendB  for  the  unproductiveness  of  their  strip  of  territory,  l^d  the  sons  under 
tribute,  and  made  ttieir  city  tlie  gi-eat  emporium  of  eastern  and  European  trade.  They 
spread  their  merchant  fleets  tliroughoul  the  Mediterranean,  navigated  Solomon's  equad- 
rons  to  the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean,  and  planted  colonics  eTerywhere.  Principal 
among  these  colonies  was  Carthage,  wliirh  soon  outslione  the  parent  state  in  ita  maritime 
dnring.  Tlie  Carthaciuian  fleets  passed  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and,  with  no  better  guide 
thtiu  tiie  Kt;ii-8,  are  iKilievcd  to  have  spread  northward  to  the  British  isles  and  southward 
for  some  distance  along  the  w.  coast  of  Africa.  From  the  6th  to  the  4th  centuries  ac, 
the  Gic'i-'k  Miatcs  gradually  developed  the  art  of  navigation,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
PelopuiiuesiiiD  war,  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  been  skillful  tacticians,  capahle  of 
concencd  maneuvers.  The  Qreeks,  however,  were  rather  waiiike  than  commercial  in 
their  nautical  affairs.  In  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  Alexander  destroyed  theTyrian  power,  transfcr- 
liiig  its  commerce  to  Alexandria,  which,  having  an  admimble  hartior,  became  the  center 
of  trade  for  the  ancient  world,  and  far  surpassed  in  the  magnitude  of  its  marine  transac- 
tions any  city  which  had  yet  existed.  Rome  next  wrested  from  Carthage  iu  na,val 
power,  and  took  its  vast  traide  into  the  hands  of  the  Italian  sailors.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  and  Augustus  was  master  of  the  enormous 
commerce  both  of  the  Roman  and  the  Alexandrian  merchants.  During  all.  this  period, 
the  size  of  the  vessels  had  l>een  continually  increasing,  but  probably  the  form  was  that 
of  the  gallffy,  still  common  in  the  Mediteiranean,  though  a  more  elum^  craft  then  ihan 
now.  Sails  were  known,  and  some  knowledge  was  evmced  even  of  beating  up  against  a 
foul  wind;  but  oars  were  the  great  motive-power;  speed  was  not  thought  of,  a  voyage 
from  the  Levant  to  Italy  being  the  worif  of  a  season;  and  so  little  conQdence  had  tlie 
sailors  in  their  sldll  or  in  the  stability  of  their  ships  (still  steered  by  two  oars  projecting 
from  the  stern),  that  it  was  customary  to  haul  the  vessels  up  ou  thore  when  winter  set 
in.  During  the  empire,  no  great  progress  seems  to  have  been  made,  except  in  the  size  of 
the  vessels ;  tHit  regular  fleets  were  maintained,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  coast 
of  Oaul,  for  the  protection  of  conunerce.  Meanwhile  the  barbarian  nations  of  the  north 
were  advancing  m  ignite  a  different  school.  The  Saxon,  Jutish,  and  Norge  prows  began 
to  roam  the  ocean  m  every  direction;  in  small  vessels  they  trusted  more  to  the  winds 
than  to  oars,  and,  sailing  singly,  gradually  acquired  that  hardihood  and  daring' which 
ultimately  rondtred  them  masters  of  the  sea.  The  Britons  were  no  mean  seauicu,  and 
wiien  CnrHiisiu-s  u.s.'iiimetl  the  purple  in  their  island,  he  was  able,  for  several  years,  by  his 
fleets  alone  to  uiaintain  his  independence  against  all  the  power  of  Rome. 

Tlie  art  of  navigation  became  almost  exUnct  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  fall  of  the 
empire;  but  the  lurharous  contjuerors  soon  perceived  its  value,  and  revived  its  practice 
with  the  addition  of  new  inventions  BUj^;estra  by  their  own  energy.  The  islanders  of 
Venice,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Pisans,  were  thg,  carriers  of  that  great  inland  sea.  Their 
merchants  traded  to  the  furthest  Indies,  and  tlieir  markets  l)ecame  the  exchanges  for  the 
produce  of  the  world.  Vast  fleets  of  merchant  galleys  from  these  flourishing  republics 
dared  the  storm,  while  their  constant  rivalries  gave  occasion  for  the  growth  of  naval 
tactics.  So  rich  a  commerce  tempted  piracy,  and  the  Moorish  corsairs  penetrated  ever^*- 
where  on  both  sides  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  in  quest  of  pr^;  evinclns  not  less  skill 
and  nautical  audacity  than  savage  fury  and  inhuman  cnielty.  But  the  Atlantic  powers, 
taught  in  stormy  seas,  were  rearing  a  naval  might  that  sbouid  outrival  all  other  pre- 
tenders. The  Norsemen  extended  their  voyages  to  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Newfound- 
land, while  they  first  ravaged  and  then  colonized  the  coasts  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Sicily.  The  sea  had  no  terrors  for  these  hardy  rovers;  their  exploits  are  imperisbahly 
recorded  in  the  Icelandic  sagas,  and  in  the  numerous  islands  and  promontories  to  which 
they  have  given  names. 

Early  in  the  16th  c.  the  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass  rendered  the  seaman 
Independent  of  sun  and  stars — an  Incalculable  j^in,  as  was  soon  shown  in  tiio  ocean- 
ToyngpB  of  Columbus,  Cabot,  and  others.  In  14^  Columbus  rendered  navigation  more 
secuine  by  the  discovery  of  the  variation  of  the  compass.  Between  that  and  I5I4  the 
"  cross-staff"  began  U)  be  used :  arude  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  angle  between  the 
moon  and  a  fixed  star,  with  the  consequent  longitude.  Early  in  the  18th  c,  tables  of 
declination  and  ascension  became  common.  In  15B7  Nufiez  (Nonius),  a  Portuguese, 
invented  various  methods  of  computing  the  rhumb-lines  and  sailing  on  the  great  circle. 
In  1545  the  two  first  treatises  on  systematic  navigation  appeared  in  Spain,  one  by  Pedro 
de  Medina,  the  other  by  Martin  Cortes.  These  works  were  speedily  translated  into 
French,  Dutch,  English,  etc.,  and  for  many  years  served  as  the  text-books  of  practical 
navigation.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century.  Bourne  in  England,  tind  Sterin  in  Hol- 
land, improved  the  astronomical  portion  of  the  art,  while  the  introduction  of  time-piefMS 
and  the  log  (q.v.)  rendered  the  computation  of  distance  more  easy. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  successive  improvements  by  which  the  science 
of  navigation  has  been  brought  to  its  present  high  perfection ;  but  as  conspicuous  points 
in  the  history  of  the  art,  the  following  stand  out:  Tlie  invention  of  Mercator's  chart  in 
1S06;  the  formation  by  Wrl^t  of  tables  of  meridional  parts.  1697;  Davis's  quadrant, 
about  1600;  the  application  of  logarithms  to  nautical  calculations.  1620,  by  £dmand 
Ounler;  the  introduction  of  middle-latitude  sailing  in  1038;  the  measure  of  a  degree  on 
the  meridian,  by  Richard  Norwood,  in  1681.  Hadleys  quadrant,  a  oentory  later, 
rendered  obsc^ationa  easier  and  more  accurate;  while  Hartison's  chronometers  (176^ 
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rendered  the  computation  of  longitude  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  clifflrulty. 
"Wright.  Bond,  and  Norwood  were  the  authors  of  scientific  navigiuion,  and  tlieir  science 
is  DOW  m:»le  available  in  praclice  by  means  of  the  Nautical  Almimac^  published  annunlly 
by  the  British  admiralty.  The  more  importfint  |)omtB  of  the  science  of  navigation  are 
noticed  under  sucli  huuds  as  DiUU-RECIfiQNlK^  Latitoihb  ABB  IiOKGirnDB,  Geeat- 
CiRCLE  Saelixg,  Sailings,  etc. 

l^^AYIOATION,  IzfLAim.  See  Afkbnbiz. 

TATCGATIOir,  Laws  as  to.  By  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  the  navigation  of 
the  open  sua  is  free  to  all  the  world.  The  open  sea  means  all  the  main  soas  and  oceans 
beyond  8  m.  from  land.  The  sea  within  3  m.  from  land  is  called  the  territorial  sea,  and 
each  stnte  lias  a  kind  of  property  in  such  sea,  and  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  use  thereof. 
Hence,  it  was  natural  that  in  early  linies,  before  the  laws  of  commerce  were  properly 
understood,  each  state  should  endeavor  to  exclude  foreigners  from  that  part  of  the  bcb 
so  as  to  secure  to  its  own  pub^ects  the  benefits  of  the  carriage  of  goods  in  ships,  which 
has  always  been  an  increasing  source  of  wealth.  In  England,  however,  as  in  most 
countries,  the  first  care  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  'taavy,  as  the  great  means  of 
defending  the  realm  iigainst  enemies,  and  tmding-sliips  came  to  be  first  subject  to 
statutory  regulation  only  as  being  in  some  wajr  ancillary  to  the  interests  of  tlie  navy. 
The  laws  of  Oleron  were  tlie  first  code  or  maritime  laws  which  obtained  notice  as  well 
as  general  acceptance  in  Europe,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  authorship  of  those 
laws  is  claimed  by  Seldon  and  Btackstone  for  Edward  X.,  though  Uie  point  is  disputed 
bv  the  French  writers.  By  a  statute  of  lUchard  II.,  In  order  to  augment  the  novv  of 
XTngland,  it  was  ordained  tlint  none  of  the  lieges  should  ship  any  merchandise  out  of  the 
realm  except  in  native  ships,  though  the  statute  was  soon  varied  and  seldom  followed. 
At  length,  m  16^,  an  act  was  passed  with  a  view  to  stop  the  gainful  trade  of  tliu  Dutch. 
It  prohibited  all  ships  of  foreign  nations  from  trading  with  an^  English  plantation  witli- 
out  a  license  from  tbe  council  of  state.  In  1651  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  the 
mother-country,  and  no  goods  were  suffered  to  be  imported  into  England  or  any  of  ita 
dependencies  m  any  other  than  English  bottoms,  or  in  the  sbips  of  that  European  natjoa 
of  which  the  merchandise  was  the  genuine  growth  or  manufacture.  At  the  restoration, 
these  enactments  were  repeated  and  continued  br  Uie  navigftUon  act  (13  Chas.  11.  c.  18). 
with  the  further  addition,  that  the  master  and  three-fonrtbs  of  the  mariners  shptfl  I 
also  be  British  subjects.  The  object  of  this  act  was  to  encourage  British  shipping,  and 
was  long  believed  to  be  wise  and  salutary.  Adam  Smith,  however,  had  tlie  sagacifg  to 
see  that  the  act  was  not  favorable  to  foreign  commerce  or  to  opulence,  and  it  was  ^only 
on  the  ground  that  defense  was  more  important  than  opulence,  that  he  said  it  was.  V  pr- 
imps the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England,"  In  18S6  tlie  8tM^4^4 
Geo.  IV.  c.  41  repealed  the  navigation  act,  and  established  a  new  system  of  regulatiui^ 
which  were  further  varied  by  subsequent  statutes,  till,  under  tbe  influence  ot  Uii-,',^ee- 
trade  doctrines,  new  statutes  were  passed,  which  reversed  the  ancient  policy,  B^iXlie 
law,  as  now  altered,  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  free  commercial  intercourse  and  eiju^i^ir^ 
with  tbe  sbips  of  this  country  and  its  dependencies,  except  as  regards  the  constlng  tmd^^ 
of  the  Britisl)  possessions  in  Asia,  Africa,  nod  America,  for  the  coasting  trade  of.ihe  ' 
United  Kingdom  fs  now  entirely  thrown  open  to  all  comers.  The  advantages  of  pqualil^ 
and  free  trade  arc,  however,  so  far  qualified,  that  in  the  case  of  the  sliips  of  tliqse 
nations  which  do  not  concede  to  Britisli  ships  like  privileges,  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions may  be  impo^  by  order  in  council. 

As  regards  those  laws  of  na^dgatlon  which  affect  the  property  and  management  of 
ships,  a  complete  code  of  regulations  is  contained  in  the  merchant  shipping  acts,  wliich 
are  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  104. 18  and  19  Vict.  c.  91,  26  and  26  Vict.  c.  68,  84  and  85  Vict.  c. 
110.  86  and  37  Vict.  c.  85.  1.  As  to  ownership,  registration,  and  transfer  of  merchant- 
ships.  No  ship  is  deemed  a  Britisli  siiip  unless  slie  belong  wholly  to  natural  born  sub- 
jects, denizens,  nBturalized  persons,  or  bodies  corporate,  having  a  place  of  business  in 
the  United  Kinirdom  or  some  British  possession.  Every  British  ship,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions as  to  old  ships  and  small  vessels,  must  be  registered,  otherwise,  it  is  not  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  The  commissioners  of  customs  indicate  at  what  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ships  may  be  registered  by  their  officers,  and  when  r^psteied, 
the  ship  Is  held  to  Irelonr  to  that  port.  The  name  of  the  ship  and  its  owners  must  he 
stated;  and  as  regards  joint-ownership,  a  ship  is  capable  only  of  being  subdivided  into 
64  shares,  and  not  more  than  S2  owners  shall  own  one  ship.  These  registered  owners 
are  deemed  tiie  legal  owners,  and  so  long  as  the  register  is  unchanged,  the  ship  is  lield 
still  to  belong  to  them.  The  only  way  of  transferring  the  property  is  by  bill  of  sale 
under  seal;  or  if  a  mortgage  is  made,  it  must  be  made  in  a  particular  form,  and  duly 
registered,  and  the  priority  of  title  as  between  several  mortgages  is  regulated  by  the  date 
of  the  entry  in  the  register.  2.  As  regards  the  laws  concerning  merchant  seamen,  there 
Is  established  in  every  such  seaport  a  superintendent,  whose  busioeas  it  is  to  afford 
facilities  for  engaging  seamen,  by  keeping  registers  of  seamen  and  superintending  the 
making  and  discharging  of  contracts.  No  person  is  allowed  to  be  employed  in  a  foreign- 
going  Biiip  as  master,  or  as  first,  or  second,  or  only  iiiate,  or  in  a  home-trade  passenger- 
ship  as  master,  or  first  or  only  ipate,  unless  he  has  a  certificate  of  competency  or  a 
certificate  of  service,  issued  hj  the  bojjni  of  trade  only  to  those  yrbo  are  deemed  entitled 
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thereto.  The  master  of  every  ship  above  80  tons  burden  sball  enter  into  an  f^reement, 
of  a  certain  form,  -with  every  seamen  he  tarries  from  the  United  Kingdom,  ana  in  which 
the  names  of  the  seamen,  wages,  provisions,  capacity  of  service,  etc. ,  are  set  forth.  The 
seamen  are  not  to  lose  their  wages  though  no  frei^t  is  earned,  or  the  ship  lost.  The 
men  are  also  to  have  a  berth  oF  a  certain  size,  and  the  ship  to  be  supplied  vito  medicines, 
log-book,  etc.  In  order  to  secure  general  infonnation.  every  master  of  a  foreign-gning 
sliip  is  bound,  within  48  hQurs  after  arriving  at  the  final  port  of  destination  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  report  liis  ship.  Unseaworthy  or  over-loaded  ships  may  be  surveyed 
by  tbe  board  of  trade,  and  detiiined,  3.  As  ^egaI^is  tlie  liability  of  sliip-owners  for  loss 
or  damage,  it  is  provided  by  statute,  that  no  owner  of  a  sea-going  ship  sliall  be  liable  to 
make  giMd  any  loss  pr  damage  occurring  without  his  actual  lault  or  privity,  to  ^^oods  or 
things  on  boanl,  by  reason  of  fire  on  board  the  ship;  or  to  any  gold,  silver,  diamonds, 
watclies,  jewels,  or  precious  atones  on  board,  by  reason  of  robbery  or  emItezzlemeDt, 
unless  tlie  true  nature  and  value  of  such  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading. 
And  iu  cases  where  loss  to  goods  occurs  without  bis  actual  fault  or  privity,  the  owner 
shall  not  be  liable  in  damages  to  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  £8  per  ton  of  the  ship's 
tonnage.  In  case  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  caused  by  mismanagement  of  tbe 
ship,  but  without  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  the  owners,  they  shall  n()t  lie  liable 
beyond  £13  per  ton.  In  case  of  accidents,  wiiereby  a  large  nuiubcr  of  persons  have 
been  killed  or  injured,  and  to  preveut  a  multiplicity  of  actions,  the  sheriff  of  the  coun^ 
is  to  unpauel  a  jury,  and  inquire  Into  the  question  of  ibbility.  If  the  owners  are  found 
liable,  wen  £30  is  to  be  assessed  as  the  damages  for  each  case  of  death  or  personal  injury. 
In  case  of  death,  such  sura  is  to  be  paid  to  the  husband,  wife,  pareut,  or  child  of  the 
deceased.  If  any  person  consider  this  is  not  sufficient  damages,  then,  on  returning  such 
sum,  he  may  commence  an  action ;  but  unless  he  recover  double  Uiat  sum,  be  must  pay 
costs.    See  also  Pilots  and  Lioht-houseb. 

NAVIGATION  LAWSCanfe).  Inregardto  UnitedStateslawsof  navigationaffecting 
the  property  in  and  management  of  ships,  see  Shipping,  Law  of.  Only  the  regulation 
of  congress  in  regard  to  the  motions  of  ships  coming  near  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  collision  possible  will  be  here  considered.  These  regulaUons,  whicli  will  be  car- 
ried into  effect  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  are  also  enforced  in  most  commercial 
countries;  and  have  taken  the  place  of  the  ^neral  niles  of  the  maritime  law.  They  are 
the  same  which  were  adopted  by  France  and  Great  Bfttaiu  in  1863,  and  have  sini^  beea 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  chief  contincntHl  commercial  powers, 
Brazil,  and  tbe  Soutli  American  republics.  Every  steamsiiip  under  sail  and  not  under 
steam  is  to  be  considered  a  flailing-ship;  and  every  steamship  under  steam,  whether 
.under  sail  or  not,  is  to  be  considered  a  ship  under  steam.  Every  steam  vessel  under  way 
must  carry  at  the  foremast  head  a  white  light;  on  the  port  side  a  red  light;  on  tbe  stnr- 
board  side  a  green  light;  and  both  the  green  and  red  side-lights  are  to  be  fitted  with 
inboard  screens  so  as  to  keep  the  lights  from  being  seen  across  tbe  bow.  Steamships 
towing  other  ships  must  carry  two  brielit  white  liglits  vertically  beside  their  ude-lights 
to  prevent  them  from  being  confounded  with  other  steamships.  Sailing-ships  under  way. 
or  being  towed,  carry  the  same  lights  as  steamships,  with  the  exception  of  mast-head 
lights.  Both  stcamsuips  and  sailing-vessels,  when  at  anchor  in  roadsteads,  shall  exhibit 
a  white  light.  Sailing  pilot-vessels  carry  a  white  light  at  the  mast-liead,  and  show  a 
flare-up  ligiit  every  16  minutes.  In  case  of  a  fog  signals  are  to  be  sounded  at  least  every 
5  minutes.  SteomslUps  and  salli^Tessels  not  under  way  sound  a  bell.  Steamships 
under  wa^r  sound  a  steam- whistle.  Bailing  vessels  under  way  sound  a  fog-horn.  A  steam- 
ship coming  near  enough  to  a  ship  to  make  colli^on  promble  must  stop  and  reverse. 
If  two  ships  under  steam  are  crossing  each  other,  Uie  ship  which  has  the  other  on  her 
starboard  side  must  keep  out  of  the  other's  way.-  If  two  sailing-ships  meet  end  on  so 
as  to  hazard  collision  the  helms  of  both  sball  be  put  to  port;  and  so  with  steamships. 
A  vessel  overtaking  another  must  keep  out  of  the  laller's  way.  If  two  sailing-ships 
CTOBB  each  other  with  the  wind  on  different  sides  the  one  with  the  wind  on  the  port  side 
must  keep  out  of  tbe  way  of  tbe  one  w^ith  tlie  wind  on  tbe  starboard  side;  but  if  they 
have  the  wind  on  the  same  side,  or  one  has  tlie  wind  aft,  the  one  to  windward  must  keep 
out  of  way  of  the  one  to  leewam. 

NAVIGATION,  Ocbait  Steak.    See  Steam  Natioati<»t. 

HATIOA'TOBB*  or  SAXO'AV  IBLAHDS,  a  group  of  nine  islands,  with  some  islets,  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  n.  of  the  Friendly  islands,  in  lat.  18°  80'  to  14'  80'  8.  and  long. 
168°  to  178°  west.  The  four  principal  islands  of  the  group  are  Manna,  Tutuila,  Upoln, 
and  Savaii.  Of  these,  Savali,  40  m.  in  length  by  20  m.  broad,  and  having  a  population 
of  30,000,  is  the  largest.  Area  of  the  group  estimated  at  2,650  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  56,000. 
With  the  exception  of  one  (Rose  islaad),  the  Navigators'  islands  are  all  of  volcanic  origin. 
For  the  most  part  tbey  are  lofty,  and  broken  and  rugged  in  appearance,  rising  in  some 
cases  to  upwards  of  2,500  ft.  In  height,  and  covered  with  tbe  richest  vegetation.  The 
soil,  formed  chiefly  by  tbe  decomposition  of  volcanic  rock,  is  rk^,  and  tbe  climate  is 
moist.  The  forests,  whicli  include  the  bread-fruit,  tbe  cocoanut,  banana,  and  palm  trees, 
are  remarkably  thick.  The  orange,  lemon,  tacca  (from  which  a  kind  of  sago  is  made), 
coffee,  swccH- potatoes,  pine-apples,  yams,  nutmeg,  -wild  sugar-cane,  and  many  other 
important  pUmts,  grow  luxurUutly.   Until  recently,  when  swine,  homed-catUe,  and 
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horses  were  introduce<1,  there  were  no  trtices  amon^  these  isIfindB  of  &dt  nittire  mamma- 
lia, except  a  species  of  bat.  Tlie  aativus  are  well-formed  (especially  tue  miilett),  ingen- 
ious, and  ft£fectioQate.  The  women,  who  superintend  the  indoor  work  and  manufa(n.ure 
mata,  are  held  in  bigli  respect.  There  are  English  and  American  mission-stations  on  the 
inlands,  as  well  as  several  Romno  Catholic  estaMishments,  and  many  of  the  uatives  have 
embraced  Christianity.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  hereditary  chiefs.  In 
1875  col.  Steinbergcr,  from  the  United  States,  established  himself  as  (virtually)  dictator 
of  the  Navigators'  islands;  but  was  removed  by  the  commander  of  a  Briti^  war-vessel 
In  1876.   Trade  is  carried  on  with  Sydney. 

VATT^  Britibh.  Owing  to  the  insular  position  of  Great  Britain  her  navy  has  long 
been  considered  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  ^d  is  the  service  in  which  every  inhalj- 
itant  takes  a  peculiar  pride.  In  contsidering  the  history  of  the  British  navy  it  is  eouven 
ient  to  divide  the  subject  into  materiel  and  personnel.  The  latter  hiid  no  distinct  organt 
lation  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  of  the  former,  we  recognize  in  the  earliest  times 
the  germ  of  subsequent  glories.  Carausius,  a  Roman  general,  who  had  tin-own  off  hia 
dependence  on  the  empire,  muintaiQed  himself  in  England  for  several  yeura  by  his  fleet, 
with  which  he  prevented  the  imperial  forces  from  reaching  the  island.  The  Saxons 
brouj^t  maritime  prowess  with  them  to  the  British  shores,  hut  appear  soon  to  have  Inst 
It  amid  the  rich  provinces  in  which  thev  settled.  Some  organization  for  the  dufcube  of 
the  coast  was,  however,  maintained;  au3  Alfred  the  great  aviiiled  himself  of  it  to  n-pulse 
the  Danes;  he  at  the  same  time  raised  the  efSciency  of  his  navy  by  increusin;;  the  size 
of  his  galleys,  some  being  built  which  were  capable  of  being  rowed  by  ihirly  pair  of 
oars.  Under  bis  successors  the  number  of  vessels  increased,  and  botli  Edwanl  and 
Athelstan  fought  many  naval  battles  with  the  Danes.  Edgar  aspired  to  be  lord  of  all 
the  nortbem  seas,  and  bad  From  three  to  five  thousimd  galleys,  divided  into  three  tleets 
on  the  ifrestem,  southern,  and  eastern  coasts  respectively;  but  the  size  of  most  of  the&e 
ships  was  very  insignificant,  and  the  greater  part  were  probably  mere  row-boats.  Ethel- 
red  II.  formed  a  sort  of  naval  militia,  enacting  that  every  owner  of  810  hides  of  land 
should  build  and  furnish  one  vessel  for  tne  service  of  liis  country. 

William  the  conqueror  established  the  Cinque  ports,  with  important  privileges,  in 
return  for  which  they  were  bound  to  have  at  the  service  of  the  crown  for  15  days  m  any 
emergency  52  ships  carrying  24  men  each.  Richard  I.  took  100  large  sliips  an'd  50  gal- 
leys to  Piuestine.  John  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  required  all  fureigners 
to  strike  to  the  English  flag;  a  pretension  which  has  been  the  cause  of  some  bloody  bat- 
tles, but  which  England  proudly  upheld  in  all  dangers.  (This  honor  was  formally 
yielded  by  the  Dutch  in  I6i8,  ana  the  French  in  1704;  and,  although  not  now  exacted  in 
Its  fullness,  the  remembrance  of  the  right  survives  in  requiring  foreign  vessels  to  salute 
firgf).  In  the  same  king's  reign  a  great  naval  engagement  with  the  J^'renclt  took  place 
(12fl^)  in  mid-channel,  when  250  French  vessels  were  captured.  The  Edwards  and  the 
Henries  maintained  the  glory  of  the  British  flag;  Edward  III.,  in  person,  with  the  Black 
Prince,  at  the  battle  of  ^uys,  in  1840,  defeated  a  greatly  superior  Fi-ench  fleet,  with 
40,000  men  on  board.  Henry  V.  bad  "  grete  shippcs,  carmkes,  barges,  and  hnllynra^rs;" 
and  at  one  time  collected  ve^isels  enough  to  transpoi't  2o,00U  men  into  Normandy.  Henry 
VII.  was  the  first  monarch  who  maintained  a  fleet  during  peace ;  he  built  the  Ormt  Harry, 
wluch  was  the  earliest  war-vessel  of  any  size,  and  which  was  burned  at  Woolwich  in 
1653. 

To  Henry  VIII.,  however,  belong  the  honor  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
British  navy  as  a  distinct  service.  Besides  building  several  large  vessels,  of  which  the 
Henry  Qraee  de  Dieu,  of  73  guns,  700  men,  and  probably  about  1000  tons,  was  the  moat 
considerable,  he  constructed  a  permanent  personnel,  defining  the  pay  of  adminds,  vice- 
admirals,  captains,  and  seamen.  He  also  established  royal  dockyards  at  Deptford,  Wool- 
wich, and  Portsciouth;  and  for  the  government  of  the  whole  service  instituted  an  ndmi- 
ralty  and  navy-board,  the  latter  befag  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Trinity  hoard. 
When  this  king  died  he  left  50  ships  of  various  sizes  manned  by  about  8.000  hunds. 

Under  Edward  VI.  the  navy  fell  off,  but  was  sutBciently  important  in  the  piicceeding 
reign  for  the  English  admiral  to  exact  the  salute  to  his  flag* from  Philip  II.  with  a  larger 
Spanish  fleet  when  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  espouse  queen  Mary.  Elizabeth  had  the 
struggle  with  the  Spanish  armada  to  try  her  navv,  and  left  42  shins,  of  17.000  tons  in 
all,  and  8,346  men— 15  of  her  ships  lieing  upwuils  of  000  tons.  From  thin  period  the 
tonnage  of  the  ships  steadily  increaseil.  Under  James  L  and  Charles  I.  Mr.  Fhineas 
Pett,  M.A.,  the  first  scientific  naval  architect,  remodeled  the  navy,  abolishing  the  lofty 
forecastles  and  poops,  which  had  made  earlier  ships  resemble  Chinese  junks.  In  1610 
he  laid  down  the  Pi-inee-Jtoyal,  a  two-decker,  carrying  64  large  guns;  and  in  1687  from 
Woolwtch  he  launched  the  celebrated  Sovereign  of  the  Seat,  the  first  three-decker,  and  cer- 
taioty  the  largest  ship  hitherto  constructed  on  modem  principles.  She  was  283  feet  in 
lengui,  of  1637  tons,  and  carried  at  first  180  pieces  of  cannon;  but  being  found  unwieldy, 
was  cut  down,  and  then  proved  an  excellent  ship.   Kie  was  burned  In  1696. 

Prince  Bupert's  devotion  to  the  crown  was  bad  for  the  navy,  for  lie  carried  off  25 
large  ships:  and  Cromwell,  on  acceding  to  power,  had  but  14  two-deckers.  His  energy, 
bowevcT,  soon  wroucrlit  a  chnn'^.  and  in  five  years  he  had  150  ships,  of  which  a  third 
vere  of  the  line;  his  crews  Lmutintcd  to  20,000  men.   During  the  protectorate,  Fet» 
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Pett,  son  of  Phineas,  built  tLe  Constant  Wanniek,  the  earliest  British  frieate,  from  a 
Freuch  design  and  pattern.  Cromwetl  first  laid  navy  estimates  before  parliament,  and 
obtained  £400,000  a  year  for  the  service.  The  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II., 
assisted  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  did  much  for  the  navy,  establishing  ibe 
^Btem  of  adminUty  goverumeiit  much  on  ita  present  footing.  In  his  time,  sir  AnUiooy 
Deana  improved  the  model  of  ships  of  war,  agata  after  a  Frendi  design.  James  left,  in 
1688,  108  siiips  of  the  lino,  and  6o  other  vessels;  the  total  tonnage  of  the  navy.  101, 89i 
tons;  the  armament,  6,930  guns;  and  the  pei-sonnel,  42,000  men.  William  III.  seduloiislr 
augmented  the  force,  foreseeing  its  importance  to  his  adopted  couutry.  When  lie  dlrd. 
there«%'erc  373  ships  of  159,020  tons,  when  the  annual  charge  for  tbc  navy  litid  nsea  to 
£1,056,915.  George  II.  paid  much  aitention  to  his  fleets^^und  sreaily  augmented  ihc 
size  of  tlie  ships;  lie  left,  in  1760,  412  ships  of  321,104  tons.  By  1783  the  navy  Lsd 
risen  to  617  sail  of  500.000  tons;  and  by  1803  to  700  siul,  of  which  148wereof  tlieline. 
Id  181S  there  were  1000  ships  (236  of  tho  line),  meusurinff  about  800,000  tous,  and  earn- 
ing 146,000  seamen,  and  marines,  at  an  annual  charae  of  about  £16,000,000.  Since  toe 
ou  in  1816  the  number  of  vessels  has  been  greatly  diminished,  although  their  power 
vastly  increased. 

The  progressive  augmentation  of  size  in  vesseis  may  be  judeed  from  the  increase  in 
first-rates.  In  1677  Uie  largest  vessel  was  from  1500  to  1600  tons;  by  1720,  1800  had 
been  reached:  by  1745,  2,000  tons;  1780,  3,200  tous;  1795.  2,350  tons;  1800,  2,500  toDs; 
1808,  2,616  tons;  185S,  4,000  tons.  From  1841  a  gradual  substitutiun  of  aleam  for  sail- 
ing vessels  began,  wliidi  was  not  completed,  however,  till  1860.  Since  1860  anotluT 
reconstruction  1ms  taken  effect,  armor-plated  frigates,  impervious  to  ordinary  shot,  armed 
cither  as  broadside  vessels  or  in  tuiTcts,  being  substituted  for  timber  tcsscIs.  At  tlie 
same  time  three  and  two  deckers  have  ceased  to  be  employed,  enormous  frigates  and 
turret-sliips  replacing  them  of  a  tonnage  fiirexceeding  the  largest  three-deckers  of  fomier 
times;  tliey  mount  fewtr  guns,  but  those  they  carry  are  of  slupcndous  caliber,  and  of 
rifled  bore.  The  A'otiJiumlterla)id,  one  of  the  largest  frigates  of  this  new  class,  is  of  6,621 
tons,  1860  liorsc-power,  and  88  large  guns,  wbi^  the  Ucrastation  carries  4  great  gUDs  in 
turrets  of  tbc  most  massive  armor.  The  Inflexible  (tiirrct-shipj  carries  four  81-ton  guns, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  powerful  war-sbip  in  the  wuriu. 

On  April  1,  1874,  Ibe  effective  vessels  of  the  navy  were  as  follows:  38  armor-plaled 
frigates  {3  building);  14  turret  vessels  (3  building);  8  armor-plated  corvettes,  and  2  stoops: 
8  floatiug-balleries;  3  armored  guubouts;  87  tliips  of  tiie  line  {10  without  steam);  43 
frigates  (7  without  steam);  42  corvettes  (7  building,  5  without  steam);  46  sloops  (3  build- 
ing, 4  without  steam);  43  gun-vessels;  69  smntler  steamers  (10  buildiDg);  71  gunbostii; 
with  17  transports,  6  yachts,  and  5  schooners;  giving  a  total  of  424  vessels.  At  the  cod 
of  1877  tliere  were  in  all  249  ahips  in  commission,  exclusive  (rf  Indian  troop-^ira.  Tbe 
personnel  of  the  navy  amounted  in  1877  to  60,000  men  Including  14,000  mannes,  but 
excluding  artificers  and  laborers  in  dockyards;  the  armament  lieiug  about  6,009  guns, 
mostly  of  heavy  caliber.  The  annual  charge  for  1874-75  was  estimated  at  £10,179,^ 
which  may  be  thus  broadly  subdivided  (in  1878-79  it  was  £11,058,091): 


Wages,  victuals,  and  clothing  of  officers  and  men   £8,667.021 

Admiralty  oflSce   178.066 

Coast-gnard  and  naval  reserve   168.S11 

Scientific  branch  (surveying,  hydrography,  eta)   111,170 

Dockyai^s  and  victualing  yards   1,353,311 

Stores  for  building  and  repairing  ships   1,851.068 

Miscellaneous  services   964,117 

Half-pay  and  pensions   1,816,936 

Conveyance  ox  troope   176,600 


^  £10,179,485 

Information  on  the  variona  points  ot  detail  connected  with  tbe  navy,  will  be  found 
under  the  Teq>ecClre  heads,  as  Apmtwa?-,  Caftaih,  HALr-PAT,  Sbif-Boildino,  Siqkiia 
etc. 

»AX'08,the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  is  situated  in 
the  .^gean,  midway  between  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Extreme  lengln. 
about  30  m.:  breadth.  15  miles.  Pop.  about  12.000.  Tbe  shores  are  steep,  and  the^nnd 
is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountaiuB,  which  rise  in  the  highest  summit,  Dia,  upwwds^ 
8.000  feet.  Tim  pluns  and  valleys  are  well  watered;  the  principal  products  and  artjae' 
of  export  are  wine,  corn,  oil,  cotton,  fruits,  and  emery.  Tho  wine  of  Kaxoe  (the  D»t 
variety  of  which  Is  still  called  in  the  Islands  of  the  ^gean.  Baeehws-wiw)  was  famous  in 
ancient  as  it  is  in  modem  times,  and  on  this  account  the  island  was  celebnittrd_  in  the 
legends  ot  Dionysius,  and  especially  iu  those  relating  to  Ariadne.  Among  its  iinljqnilieJ 
are  a  curious  Hellenic  tower,  and  an  unfinished  colossal  figure,  84  ft.  long,  still  l.Ting 
in  an  ancient  marble  quarry  in  the  north  of  the  island,  and  always  called  by  the  natives 
a  figure  of  Apollo.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Persians.  400  B,c.,  and  after  the  nrnqoest  <» 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  became  the  seat  of  a  dukedom,  founded  by  tbeVeDetiani 
It  now  fomu  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Qraece  (q.T.).  Naxos,  the  c^mO,  -witbapt^i^ 
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lation  of  about  8,000,  Is  dtuated  on  the  n.w.  const,  contains  16  Greek  and  1  Catholic 
cliuTches,  and  S  couvents,  and  is  tbe  scat  of  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  bishop.  * 

NA.YLOR,  James,  about  1616-60;  b.  io  Yorkshire,  En^and,  of  humble  parentage. 
In  1641  he  became  aa  adherent  of  tlie  parliament,  and  served  for  about  8  years  under 
Fairfax  and  Lsonbert,  lisiug  to  the  ruiik  of  quartermaster.   The  fanatical  religious  move- 
mcDts  of  the  Ume  seem  to  Mve  complt'tely  overthrown  his  Judgment;  he  was  first  a  Pi-es- 
byteriiiQ,  then  an  Independent,  and  ui  1851  was  led  by  Geoi^e Tox  to  become  a  Quaker, 
t  His  ig[)orant  exhortations  and  frenzied  ravings  soon  caused  the  main  body  of  Quivers  to 
:  disown  liim,  but  ho  found  a  few  deluded  people  who  regarded  him  as  an  inspired  pro- 
■  phet,  and  followed  him  from  phtce  to  place.   He  suffered  and  perhaps  encouraged  these 
disciples  to  regard  him  as  a  forerunner  of  Christ,  and  when  he  was  released  from  impris- 
onment at  Exeter  in  1656,  they  spread  tiieir  garments  in  his  path  in  Imitation  of  the 
Savior's  entrance  into  Jerusalem.   Naykn-  was  at  once  arrested  on  charges  of  blasphemy, 
tried  before  parliament,  and  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  {lillory  for  two  hours,  to  he  wlilpped 
at  tlie  cart's-taii  from  Falace-yard  to  the  exchange,  the  letter  B  was  to  be  branded  on  tiix 
forehead,  and  his  tongue  to  tie  bored  by  a  red-hot  Iron.   After  this  he  was  to  be  taken  to 
Bristol,  whipped  through  that  town,  and  then  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  The 
whole  punishment  was  inflicted.   Naylor  recanted  his  errors,  and  was  ^ain  received  by 
I  the  society  of  Quakers.   A  collection  of  his  writings  was  published  in  1716,  and  hb 
Memoir)  in  1719  and  reprinted  in  1800. 

NAZAREANS.   See  Christianb  of  St.  John. 

HAZABEVE'  (Gr.  NasarmM  and  Nmiraiot,  an  "inhabitant  of  Nazareth"),  was  used 
the  Jews  as  one  of  the  de^nations  of  our  Lord,  and  afterward  became  a  common 
appeUation  of  the  eariy  Christians  is  Judaa.  Although,  originally,  it  is  l>ut  a  local  appel- 
ktion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  Nazareth  was  but  a  second-rate  city  of  the  despised 
province  of  Galilee,  it  was  eventually  applied  to  our  Lord  and  his  followers  as  a  name  of 
contempt  (John  zvili  6,  7;  Acts  zxiv.  5).   For  the  Judaizing  sect  called  Nozuenes,  seo 

EbION[TBS. 

H'AZ'ABETH,  a  small  t.  or  v.  of  Palestine,  anciently  in  the  district  of  Galilee,  and  in  the 
terntory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  21  m.  s.e.  of  Acre,  it  liesiu  a  hilly  tract  of  country,  and  is 
built  partly  on  the  sides  of  some  rocky  ridges,  partly  in  some  of  the  ravines  by  which  they 
are  seamed.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  place  where  the 
Savior  spent  the  greater  part  of  ids  life  in  obscure  labor.  Pm>.,  according  to  Dr.  Robin- 
son, 8,180,  of  wh<Hn  1040  are  Greeks,  530  Greek  Catholics,  480  Latins,  400  Maronites,  and 
680  Mohammedans.  Porter  thinks  4,000  a  moderate  estimate.  In  the  earliest  ages  of 
Clinsttitnity,  Nazareth  was  quite  overlooked  by  the  church.  It  did  not  contain  a  single 
Christian  resident  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  the  flrst  Christian  pilgrimage  to  it 
took  place  in  the  6th  century.  The  principal  building  is  the  Liitin  convent,  reared, 
aecoruing  to  pious  tradition,  on  the  spot  where  the  angel  announced  to  the  Virgin  the 
birth  of  her  Savior-son;  but  the  Greeiu  have  also  erected,  in  another  part  of  Nazareth,  a 
church  on- the  scene  of  the  Annunciation.  Besides  these  rival  ediflcos,  the  traveler  is 
shown  a  lAtln  chapel,  affirmed  to  be  built  over  tlje  "workshop  of  Joseph;"  also  the 
chapel  of  "the  Table  of  Christ"  (lfen«>  ChruU),  a  vaulted  chamber  containing  the  veri- 
table table  at  which  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  nscd  to  eat;  the  synagogue  out  of  which 
he  was  thrust  by  Ids  townsmen;  and  "  the  Mount  of  Precipitation,"  down  which  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  bdng  cast  headlong.  The  women  of  the  village  have  been  long  famous 
for  their  beau^.  , 

VAZ'ABXTES  (from  Heb.  moor,  to  separate),  denoted  among  the  Jews  those  persons, 
male  or  female,  who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  God  by  certain  acts  of  abstinence, 
which  marked  them  off.  or  "separated  them,"  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  par- 
ticular, they  were  prohibited  from  using  wine  or  strong  drink  of  any  kind,  grapes,  whether 
moist  or  dry,  or  from  shaving  their  heaids.  The  law  in  r^rd  to  Nnzaritcs  is  laid  down 
in  the  book  of  Numbers  (vi.  1-^1).  The  only  examples  oithe  class  recorded  in  Scripture 
are  Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist,  who  were  devoted  from  Urth  to  that  con- 
dition, thouf^  the  law  appesoB  to  contemplate  temporary  and  voluntary,  rather  Xbsn  pa*- 
petual  Nozariteship. 

SZAfiH,  Lough,  the  largest  lake  of  the  British  islands,  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  Ireland,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Londonderry, 
Antrim,  and  Down.  It  is  18  m.  (English)  in  lengtli,  and  11  m.  in  breadth,  contains 
OSiSdS  acres,  is  130  ft.  in  greatest  depth,  and  is  48  ft.  above  sea  level  at  low  water.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  numerous  streams,  of  which  the  principal  are  tlie  Upper  "Baxai, 
the  Bhu^water,  tbe  Moyola,  and  the  Main;  and  its  surplus  waters  are  carried  oft  north- 
ward to  the  north  channel  by  the  Iiower  Bann.  Communication  by  means  of  canals 
subsists  between  the  lough  ana  Belfast,  Newry,  and  the  Tyrone  coal-field.  In  some  por- 
tions of  tbe  lough  the  waters  show  remarkable  petrifying  qualities,  and  petrified  wood 
found  in  its  waters  is  manufactured  into  hones.  The  southern  shores  of  the  lough  are 
low  and  marshy,  and  dreary  in  appearance.  It  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  its  shores 
are  frequented  by  the  swan,  heron,  bittern,  teal,  and  other  water-fowl. 

NBAGLE,  John,  1799-1865;  b.  Mass. ;  began  the  study  of  painting  as  a  coachmaker's 
ftpprentice,  residing  In  Philadelphia,  and  at  uie  age  of  19  took  Ids  first  i^Eetcfaea  from 


Naal. 
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life.  In  ISSOJie  married  the  diuigliter  of  tlie  painter,  Thomas  Sully.  In  1836  bis  pic- 
ture "Patrick  Lyon,  the  Blacksmitii"  brou§:lit  him  some  clistiaction.  He  painted  the 
portraits,  among  other  celebrities,  of  Washington,  now  Id  Independence  hull,  Philadel- 
phia; Gilbert  Smart,  Mrs.  Wood  as  Amino,  Hathcw  Carey,  Henry  Cky,  Dr.  Chapman, 

and  commodore  Uarron. 

NEAL,  Alice  Bradley.    See  Haven. 

KEAL,  Daniel,  a  dtssi'Qting  miuiater  and  author,  was  b.  in  London,  Dec.  14,  1678. 
He  was  educated  tirttt  at  Merchant  Taylor's  fichoul,  and  afterwards  at  Utrecht  au<l  Le;||'- 
den,  in  Holland,  and  in  1706  succeeded  Dr.  Singleton  as  pastor  of  a  conj^regation  in  his 
native  city.  Neal's  first  work  was  a  Bi^ioiTf  of  Hew  England  (1720),  which  met  »ilh  a 
very  favorable  reception  in  America.  Two  years  aflerwaitis  he  pub)u«hed  a  tract  entitled 
A  Narratii)e  of  the  Mbi/iod  and  Success  of  ImKuUiliug  the  Uniali-pox  in  A'eie  Jingtaad 
%  Jfr.  ^/yoHixn  Co^wtiitt,  which  excited  ctiusidemble  attention;  but  the  pioduetion  on 
which  his  reputation  rests  is  hia  Hiniory  of  the  Puritans  (4  vols.  17a2-y8),  a  work  of 
great  labor,  mid  invaluable  as  a  cotleetiun  of  facts  and  cliaracteristics  both  to  churchmen 
and  disstiiilers,  tUougli,  of  course,  writttn  in  the  interest  of  the  latter.  It  involved  its 
author  in  seveial  controversies,  which  failing  health  rendered  it  impoasible  for  him  to 
prosecute.    Neal  died  at  Bath,  April  4,  1743. 

NEAI,  John,  an  American  author  and  poet,  of  Scottish  descent,  was  b.  at  Falmouth, 
now  Portland,  Maine,  Aug.  25.  17»3.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friei^s, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  until  disowned,  at  the  age  of  25,  becauiie  he  failed  to  live  up 
to  the  rule  of  "  living  peaceably  with  all  men."  With  the  scanty  education  of  a  New 
England  common  school,  he  became  a  shop-boy  at  the  age  of  13;  but  learned  and  then 
taught  penmauBhip  and  drawing.  At  the  age  of  21  he  entered  a  haberdashery  trade, 
first  in  Boston  and  then  in  New  York;  and  a  year  after  became  a  wholesale  jobber  in 
this  business  at  Baltimore,  in  partnership  wiih  another  American  liteniry  and  pulpit 
celebrity,  John  Pierpont.  They  failed  in  1816,  and  Neal  turned  his  atleutiou  to  the 
study  of  law.  Witli  the  energy  which  acquired  for  bim  the  sodiiguet  of  "Jehu  O'Catar- 
act,  affixed  to  his  pocin  I'he  Battle  iffHutgara,  he  went  through  the  usual  seven  ycaN* 
law-course  in  one,  besides  studying  several  languages,  and  writing  for  a  subsisleifce. 
In  1817  he  publislied  Keep  Cool,  a  novel;  the  next  year  a  volume  of  poems;  iti  1819 
Otho,  a  flve-act  tragedy;  and  in  1833  four  novels— &twn/y-!«J,  Logan,  Handolph,  and 
Errata.  These  impetuous  works  were  each  written  in  from  27  to  39  days.  In  1824  he 
came  to  England,  where  he  became  a  contributor  to  Blackmood's  and  other  magazines 
and  reviews,  and  enjoyed  the  frieudship  and  hospitality  of  Jeremy  Bcntham.  On  his 
return  to  America  lie  settled  iu  his  native  town,  practiced  law,  wrote,  edited  news- 
papers, gave  lectures,  and  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  teaching  boxing,  fencing,  and 
gymnasucs.  Among  his  ntimeruus  works  are  Brot/ier  Jonathan;  BacJiel  Dyer;  BeiUham'a 
Moralt  and  Legi^Sm;  Authmship;  Jhwn-easters,  etc.  After  a  long  sili-nce,  devoted  to 
professional  business,  he  published,  in  1854,  One  Word  More,  and  in  1859.  7'iue  Woman- 
h>od.  The  latter  work,  though  a  novel,  embodies  the  more  serious  religious  convictions 
of  his  later  years.  In  1870  appearM  his  Wandering  EecoUeclioia  of  a  Sotneahat  Bu*g 
Life.  Neal's  voluminous  writings,  with  all  their  glaring  faults  of  haste  and  inexperience, 
arc  full  of  genius,  tire,  and  nationality. 

NEAL,  Joseph  Clay,  1807-48;  b.  N.  H.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  In  1831 
he  became  editof  of  The  Penmtylvnnian,  a  democratic  journal.  In  1844  he  foimded  the 
Sntvrday  Gnzefte,  which  had  a  larce  circulation.  His  best-known  book,  Chareoai Skeieltes; 
or.  Sre/iei  in  a  Metropolit,  enjoved  a  conpidcrable  decree  of  popularity  and  was  repub- 
lished iu  London.  He  wrote  also  Petar  Ptoddy  and  Other  Oddme*,  and  a  second  serieaof 
Charcoal  Sketches. 

NEALE,  John  Mason,  1818-66;  b.  London.  After  errdimting  from  Trinity  college. 
Cambridge,  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  In  184G  he  liecame  incumbent  of 
Crawley  and  warden  of  Backville  college.  East  Grinstcad.  On  nine  occasions  between 
1845  and  1801  he  gained  tlie  Seatonian  prize  for  an  English  sacred  poem.  His  published 
writings  on  tlicological  and  ecclesiastical  subject,  amount  to  no  less  than  seventy  vol- 
umes, of  which  the  best  known  are :  Tlie  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  ChvreJi;  the  Pfttri- 
arc/iate  of  Alexandria;  Mediasml  Preachers;  History  of  the  to-called  Jansenist  Church  of 
HoBand;  Essay»  on  Liiurginlogy  and  Church  History;  Mediavat  Hymns  from  the  Latin, 
and  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church-  He  issued,  also,  a  revised  edition  of  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress  for  the  use  of  children,  which,  on  account  of  his  notes,  was  the  cause  of 
coasidemble  controversy.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  champion  of  the  ritualistic  party 
in  the  English  church,  and  as  tiie  founder  of  the  Anglican  sisterhood  of  St,  Margaret, 
East  Orinstesd. 

NEALE,  ROLiiiN  Hbbbb.  d.d.,  180S-79:  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Columbian  college, 
and  in  1888  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  f^rst  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  of  which  ne 
was  pastor  for  over  50  years.  He  published  The  IncarnoHon;  The  Burning  Bush;  BeHg- 
iouM  Liherty,  and  Holding  forth  the  Word  cf  Ufe. 

HXAKSEK,  JoHANN  AuGCBT  Wilhelm,  by  far  the  greatest  of  ccclesisstical  faisto> 
'rians.  was  born  at  G&ttingcn,  Jan.  16,  1789,  of  Jewish  parentage.  His  name  prior  to 
tMptism  was  David  Mendel.  By  the  mother  s  side,  he  was  related  to  t^^^^^^liil- 
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osopher  and  pliilanthropist  Mendelssobn  (q.T.).  He  reeeivrd  bis  early  education  at  the 
Johauneum  in  Hamburg,  and  had  for  compunioDS,  VarntiRgen.  von  Ense,  Cliamisso  the 
poet,  Wilbelm  Neuoiuun,  Koodt,  and  Sitivekiiig.  Already  the  abstmct,  lofty,  aud  pure 
g<.'niu8  of  Neander  was  begiauing  to  show  itself.  Plato  and  Plutarch  were  his  fflvoritc 
classics  as  a  boy;  anil  he  was  profoundly  stirred  by  Schleiermacher's  famous  Disemiraa 
on  BeUgion  (1799).  Finally,  in  1806,  tie  publicly  renounced  Judaiism,  and  was  baptized, 
adopting,  in  allusion  to  tlie  religious  change  which  he  had  experienced,  the  name  of 
Nouider  (Gr,  ViAU,  new;  aiur,  a  man),  and  taking  his  Christian  names  from  several  of 
Ilia  frienda.  His  sisters  and  brothers,  aud  later  his  mother  also,  followetl  bi&  example. 
He  now  proceeded  to  Halle,  where  he  studied  theology  with  wonderful  anlor  and  suc- 
cess under  Schleiermather.  and  concluded  his  acadei'nic  course  at  his  n;itive  town  of 
GOttingei),  where  Planck  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  as  a  cbnrch  historian. 
In  1811  he  took  up  bis  residence  at  IL'idelberg  university  as  a  privat-docent;  in  1812 
he  was  appointed  there  extiaoidiuary  professor  of  theology;  and  in  the  following  year 
was  called  to  the  newly  eatablislicd  unirenjlly  of  Berlin  as  profcscor  of  church  h^tory. 
Here  he  lalwred  till  his  death,  July  14. 1850.  Neander  enjoyed  immense  celebrity  as  a 
lecturer.  Students  flocked  to  him  not  only  from  all  parts  'of  Qermany.  but  from  the 
most  distant  Protestant  countries.  Many  Roman  Otiilinltcs,  even^  were  among  bis 
auditors,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  hanlly  a  great  pre&clx'r  in  Gcnnnny  who  is  not  more 
or  less  penetrated  with  his  ideas.  His  elmn;eter,  I'eligiously  considered,  is  of  so  noble  a 
Cbristiaa  type  that  it  calls  for  special  uulice.  Ardently  and  profoundly  devotional, 
qrmpath^c,  glad-hearted,  profusely  benevolent,  and  witliout  a  simdow  of  aelfishuess 
Testing  on  his  soul,  he  inspired  univcrsiit  rcvererce,  and  was  himself,  by  the  mild  aud 
attractive  sanctity  of  his  life,  a  more  powerful  argument  on  helialf  of  Chrislian'ly 
than  even  his  writings  themselves.  Perhaps  no  professor  was  ever  so  much  loved  by 
bis  students  as  Neander.  He  used  to  give  the  pooier  ones  tickets  to  his  lectures,  and  to 
supply  tliem  with  cl*»thes  and  money.  The  greater  portion  of  what  be  mnde  by  his 
books,  he  bestowed  upon  missionary,  Bible,  and  other  wicieties,  and  upon  boppitals.  As 
a  Christian  scholar  and  thinker,  he  ranks  among  the  first  names  in  modern  times,  and  is 
believed  to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  single  individual  to  the  overthrow,  on 
the  one  wde,  of  that  anti-historicnl  rationalism,  and  on  tlie  other  of  that  dend  Lutheran 
ftHinalism,  from  both  of  which  tbe  TeligiouB  life  of  Germany  bad  bo  long  suffered.  To 
the  delineation  of  the  deveh>pmcnt  of  bisloricn]  Christianity,  he  brings  one  of  the  broad- 
est, one  of  the  most  sagacious  (in  regard  to  religious  matters),  one  ol  the  most  impartial 
yet  generous  and  sympathetic  inlellects.  His  conception  of  chtn^h  bibtoiy  i!s  the  record 
and  portniiture  of  uU  fonns  of  Christian  thought  and  life,  and  the  skill  with  which,  hy 
means  of  his  sympathy  witli  all  of  these,  and liis  extraordinary  erudition,  he  elicits,  in 
his  KiriAengeBehiehu,  the  varied  phenomena  of  a  strictly  Christian  nature,  have  placed 
blm  far  above  any  of  his  predecessors.  Ncaiidcr's  works,  in  the  onler  of  time,  are: 
U^xr  den  Kainer  Jvliavm  vfid  m'ti  Zfitallfr  (Lcip.  18J8);  Der  Heil.  BernJiard,  und  tein 
Ze&aUer  (Berl.  1818);  Ger.etitehe  Entwiekelvng  der  tomekm»ten  Gnottinchen  Systems  (Bzt\. 
181^;  Der  HeiLCiywi'tomvii  vvd  die  Kirehe  hcfonders  de»  Orievfs,  indesHen  Zeitalterfil  yo]b. 
Bcrl.  1821-22;  Sd  ed.  1849);  Dciikvurdif,k^'fen  avi  der  Oesrhiehte  de«  Chrutenthvmt  vnd 
des  Chritiakhen  Lehens  (3  vols.  Berl.  1822  ;  3d  ed.  1845-46);  AntignoHticiiH,  Qmt  de»  Ter- 
tuUinnnJt  uiid  Evileifvng  in  deimen  Srhnften  (Berl.  1826);  AUgemeine  GexeJiiekte  dei-  Christ- 
Uehen  Religion  vnd  Kirehe  (6  vols.  Hamh.  1825-52);  Oesclaehte  der  I^lamuT,g  uvd  IMtung 
dO'KirehedvrrhduApottel&voli.  Hamb.  1882-83: 4th  ed.  1847);  DasLebenJem  Chi-ittiin 
Kinem  ffefvh'ektUeken  Zumvmenhajige.  written  as  a  replv  to  Btrau^s's  work  (Ham^.  1887; 
5th  ed.  1853);  WtrntwehafUiehe  Ahhandhingen,  published  by  Jacobi  (Berl.  1851);  Qctdtichte 
der  Ohrittbrfien  Dagmen,  also  published  by  Jarobi  (1856).  The  majority  of  these  works, 
inclnding  the  most  important,  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  fotm  more  than  a 
dozen  volumes  of  Bohn's  "  Stmidard  Library." 

VZAP-TIDXB;    Bco  TiDES. 

NEAS'CEira,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Indian  expe- 
dition, 327-^8  B.C.,  was  the  son  of  one  Androtimus,  and  was  born  in  Crete,  but  settled 
in  Amphipolis.  In  829  b.c.  he  joined  Alexander  in  Bactria,  with  a  body  of  Greek 
merccnaricfl,  and  when  the  latter  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  on  the  Hydaspes,  Nearchus 
received  the  command  of  it.  He  conducted  it  from  the  moutli  of  the  Indus  to  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  in  spite  of  great  obstacles,  resulting  partly  from  tbe  weather  and  partly  from 
tbe  mutinous  disposition  of  his  crews.  Ncalchus  left  the  Indus  on  Sept  31,  826,  and 
arrived  at  Susa,  in  Persia,  in  Pehruary  824.  shortly  after  Alexander  himself,  who  had 
marched  overland.  Fragments  of  his  own  narrative  of  his  voyage  have  lieen  preserved 
in  tlie  Indica  of  Arrian.— See  Dr.  Vincent's  Commerce  aiid  Harigation  of  ihe  AncierUe  in 
the  Indian  Sena  (vol.  i.  pp.  68-77,  Lond.  1807),  and  Geier's  Aleitandri  Magni  Ilistoriarvm 
ix-r.yores  (pp.  108-150). 

NEATH,  a  piirliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  river-port  of  the  co.  of 
Glamoigiiu,  South  Wales,  on  a  navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  seven  m.  n.e.  of 
Swansea.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Nidum,  and  it  contains  the 
reinfuns  of  an  ancient  castle,  burned  in  1231.  In  tbe  immediate  vicinity  are  the  impos- 
ing ruins  of  Neath  abbey,  described  by  Leland  as  "the  fairest  abbey  in  all  Wales,"  but 
now  s^ly  decayed  and  begrimed  by  tlie  smoke  and  coal-dust  of  the  public  works  of  the 
distiick   There  are  at  Neath  aevoral  extensive  copper  and  tin  works.   Copper,  spelter, 


Neb-ner.    ,  A.A.f{ 
Nsbnska. 

Iron  nnd  tin  plates,  and  dne  bricks  are  ezteneiTely  exported,  Btones  are  (jiunled,  sad 
cnal  tuid  culm  are  raised.  The  trade  of  the  port  has  largely  increased  within  late  yeats. 
Pop.  '71,  10,060. 

HZB-NEB,  or  Nib  nib,  the  dried  pods  of  Acaeia  NHotica,  one  of  the  species  of  Ac*- 
cin  (q.v.)  which  yield  gum-arabic,  and  a  native  of  Africa.  These  pods  are  much  used 
"ill  Kgypt  for  tanning,  and  have  been  imported  into  Britain. 

NEBO,  the  name  of  a  well-known  deity  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  He  pre- 
sided over  learning  and  letters.  He  is  called  the  "far-hearing,"  "be  who  possiaaes 
intelligence,"  "he  who  teaches  or  instructs."  He  generally  has  the  distioruisned  titles 
of  "  Lord  of  lords,"  "  Holder  of  the  scepter  of  power,"  etc.  Hence  Layara  thinks  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  NA,  Lord,  The  wedge  or  arrow-bead— the  essential 
element  of  cuneiform  writing-— was  his  emblem.  His  character  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  Egyptian  Tliotb,  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  the  Latin  Mercury.  A  statue  of  Nebo  was  set 
up  by  rul,  the  Assyrian  monarch,  at  Calah  (Nimrud),  which  is  now  in  the  British 
museum.  Nebo  early  held  a  prominent  place  in  Babylonia,  and  from  a  remote  age  a 
great  temple  was  dedicated  to  him  at  Borsippa,  the  modem  Birt  ^iimnul,  and  that 
ancient  town  was  especially  under  his  protection.  He  was  the  tutelar  god  of  the  most 
distinguished  Babylonian  kings,  of  whose  names  the  word  Nebo  or  Nabu  fomu  a  pait, 
as  Jfwu-chadnezzar,  JVs&H-zaradan,  and  some  mentioned  in  classiial  writers,  as  Ntbo- 
nedus,  Nabo-nassar,  JVait>-potas8ar.  Astronranically,  Nebo  Sm  identified  with  Uie  planet 
nearest  the  sun.  Nebuchadnezzar  rebuilt  his  temple  at  Borsippa,  where  his  worship  was 
continued  to  the  8d  or  4th  c.  after  Christ 

raBBAOA,  or  Piulttb,  a  river  of  NebrasliB,  rises  in  the  Bocky  mounbUns,  lat  ^ 
80*  n.,  lonff.  100°  v.,  and  flowing  easterly  000  m.  throng  the  entire  territory,  watering 
its  great  vall^,  ffdls  into  the  Miwiuri  ^ 

HXBBABEA,oDeof  the  United  States  of  America,  lyinglnlat.  40°  to  43°  n.,  and  long.  95* 
to  104°  w. ;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Wyoming,  aud  n.  by  Dakota,  beingpartly  separated  from 
the  latter  by  the  Mlssotui  river  and  its  branch  the  Niobrara;  e.  by  Iowa  and  Missouri, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Missouri  river;  s.  by  Kansas  and  Colorado.  This  stale 
is  about  435  m.  from  east  to  west,  and  from  186  to  308  from  north  to  south,  and  has  an 
area  estimated  at  75,905  sq.  miles.  Originally,  when  this  state  was  a  territory,  it  extended 
from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  lat.  40°  to  the  boundary  of 
what  was,  at  the  time,  British  America.  The  chief  towns  are  Omaha  city,  the  starting 
pointof  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  Nebraska  City,  andLincoln,  thecapital.  Nebraskiiisa 
vast  plain  rising  gradually  towards  the  Rocky  mouniaina,  with  immense  prairies,  the 
haunts  of  vast  herds  of  buitalo,  and  with  fertile  and  well-timbered  river-bottoms.  The 
<diief  rivers  are  the  Missouri  on  its  eastern,  and  the  Niobrara,  partlyon  the  northern 
boundary,  the  Platte  or  Nebraska,  and  the  Republican  fork  of  the  Kansas,  and  their 
branches.  The  Platte  valley,  running  through  the  whole  ceuter  of  the  territory,  is 
broad  and  fertile.  There  are  quwriee  of  siuidstone,  a  soft  Itmestonc  which  bardeoa  on 
exposure,  and  thin  oeds  of  coal.  In  the  motmtahaoiia  w^tern  regitm  are  mines  ctf  gold, 
sliver,  copper,  and  cinnabar.  Between  the  fertile  lands  of  the  eastern  and  central  por- 
tion and  Uio  mountains  is  a  great  desert  valley  of  SO  by  90  m.,  800  ft.  deep,  full  of 
rocky  pinnacles,  and  rich  in  f(MsU  remains.  The  climate  is  dry  and  salubriou^  with  aa 
abundance  of  clear  sunny  days.  The  country  produces  wheat,  maize,  hemp,  tobacco, 
and  fruits  in  abundance,  while  the  rolling  prairies  afford  unequaled  pasturage,  liie 
Omahas,  Pawnees,  Otoes,  Sioux,  and  other  wild  tribes  hunt  over  the  unoccupied  teni- 
tories,  but  the  immigration  is  progressing  rapidly.  Erected  as  a  territory  In  1854,  it  had, 
in  1860,  a  population,  ezdurive  of  loidians.  of  28,886;  and  in  1870.  with  the  same 
exclusion,  it  was  122,117.  Nebraska  became  a  state  in  1867.  See  iV«&nuJfca,  by  Edwin 
A.  Curiey  (Lond.  1875). 

NEBRAS'EA.  (an£e),  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  Loulidana  territorr  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  Prance  in  1808,  and  ft  formed  successively  a  part  of  the  Ix)uisiana  and 
Missouri  territories  until  1854.  During  the  winter  of  that  year  Stephen  A.  Douglas  suc- 
ceeded, amid  much  political  excitement,  in  having  congress  pi^  what  was  widely 
known  as  bis  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which  resulted  m  the  establishment  of  Nebraska  as 
a  territory.  It  included  a  part  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  the  n.e.  portion  of 
Colorado  at  that  time;  but  in  1861  and  1868  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits.  Up  to 
the  summer  of  1854  it  had  had  no  civilized  residents  except  the  sudiers  sent  to  keep  the 
Indian  tribes  in  order,  the  missionaries,  and  the  fur  traders;  and  until  the  construction 
of  tlie  Pacific  railroad  the  population  increased  very  slowly.  The  principal  growth  has 
been  since  its  admission  to  the  union  as  a  state,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  It  increased 
at  a  rapid  rate.  The  pop.  in  '80,  was  452,483—855,042  of  American  birth ;  2,637  colored. 
Nebraska  has  also  within  the  past  few  years  begun  to  take  a  prominent  place  as  an  agrl- 
cultural  and  stock-raising  state.  The  BtAX  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  deep  and 
fertile,  and  the  whole  region  s.  of  the  Platte  river  and  e.  of  the  Wth  meridian  Is  a 
ridi  black  vegetable  mold  from  two  to  ten  ft.  deep,  stightly  impregnated  with  lime, 
free  from  stones  or  gravel,  and  easily  plowed  to  any  deptL  required.  The  agricultural 
region  embraces  about  80,000  sqjn.,  extending  150  m.  w.  of  the  Missouri,  aud  in  tba 
valley  of  the  Platte  800  mllw   WliMt»  com,  bariey,  oats^  soighum,  flax,  hemp,  and  all 
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Tegetaliles  may  be  r&tsed;  and  below  lat  the  common  small  fruits  grow  in  abun- 
dance. The  grazing  regious  comprise  about  23,000,000  acres,  and  is  generally  well 
watered.  Tlie  wild  grasses,  of  which  150  species  have  been  classified,  yield  on  the  bot- 
tom and  table  lauds  imm  1^  to  8  lous  nn  acre  and  are  very  nutritious.  Large  numbers 
of  cattle  are  brought  from  Texas  and  Kansiis  to  be  fattened  on  the  grasses  of  Nebraska 
preparatory  to  sale;  and  the  cattle  dnves  whi(^  pass  throu^  the  state  are  a  growing 
source  of  material  prusperity.  The  drive  of  from  Texas  and  the  soutJi-westeru 
rangHS  is  reckoned  at  360,000  bead,  and  that  from  Montana  and  Oregon  at  100,000. 
Formerly  Kansas  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  drive;  but  the  great  rendezvous  of  cattle 
drovers,  which  used  to  be  at  Abilene  on  the  Kansas  Faclflc  road.  Is  now  to  be  found  at 
Ogallala  on  the  Union  I^clflc  road  in  Nebraska,  which  point,  it  is  believed,  will  soon 
bL-come  the  greatest  stock  thoroughfare  on  the  continent.  Up  to  June,  1878,  about 
29.651,200  ucros  bad  been  surveyeiT,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  farm  land  in 
1870  was  nearly  700,000;  number  of  fenus,  12,301,  of  which  787  contained  kss  than  10 
acres  each,  1,M1  from  10  to  30,  0,096  from  30  to  50,  8.879,  from  SO  to  100.  1,487  from 
100  to  500,  and  11  from  SOO  to  1000.  Their  cosh  value  won  estimated  to  be  $30,242,186; 
and  the  value  of  the  farming  implements  and  machinery  to  be  $1,549,716.  Tbe  esti- 
mated value  of  all  farm  productions  was  $8,604,742.  Chief  among  these  productions 
were:  spring  wheat,  3,109,831  bush.;  winter  wheat,  15,765  bush.;  rye,  18,582;  Indwn 
com,  4,786,710;  oats,  1,477,563;  barley,  316,481;  buckwheat,  3,471;  pens  and  beans, 
8,883;  Irish  potatoes,  789.964;  sweet  potatoes.  762;  grass  seed,  188;  flax  seed.  404; 
tobacco,  5,988  ibs;;  wool,  74.655;  butter,  1,539,585;  cheese.  46.142;  hops,  100;  honey, 
28,114;  sorghum  molasses,  77,688gall& ;  wine,  470;  hiQ',  169,854  tons.  Of  the  live  stock, 
there  were  80,511  horses;  3.683  mules  and  asses;  38,940  milch  cows;  5,931  working 
oxen;  45,057  other  cattle;  22,725  sheep;  and  59,449  swine.  The  grcalesl  oi>stac)«  that 
the  farmers  have  to  contend  against  is  tlie  visitations  of  crasshoppcrs  or  locusts,  and 
Nebraska  seems  to  be  more  subject  to  devastations  of  this  tcind  thsn  most  of  tbe  other 
western  states.  Active  measures,  however,  have  t>een  taken  to  exterminate  these  insects, 
the  legislature  in  1879  having  authorized  road  supervisors  throughout  the  state  to  order 
out  nil  voters  in  their  respecuve  precincts  to  do  twelve  days'  work  each  in  killing  grass- 
hoppers, for  which  each  perron  will  be  paid  $2  a  day  in  county  warrants.  The  clTmate 
is  mild  and  dry,  but  drought  rarely  damas^a  tbe  crops,  for  the  soil  is  such  that  it 
withstands  extreme  and  prolonged  heat.  The  mean  temperature  during  tbe  winter 
months  ranges  from  33°  to  30° ;  that  of  the  spring  from  47°  to  49° ;  of  the  summer  from 
70°  to  74*;  and  of  the  autumn  from  40°  to  61°.  The  heat  of  the  summer  is  tempered  by 
the  prairie  winds,  and  the  nights  are  usually  cool.  The  greatest  amount  of  rain  falls  in 
May  and  June.  A  weather-record,  kept  from  1868  to  '69  at  Nebraska  City,  gives  the 
mean  annual  rainfall  as  30.36  in.,  of  which  20.67  in.  fell  between  the  first  of  April  aftd 
the  flist  of  October,  and  only  9.49  in.  between  these  dates  reversed. 

Metals  and  minerals  have  not  yet  been  found  to  any  extent  in  Nebraska,  Coal  has 
been  discovered  here  and  there,  ranging  in  layers  from  6  to  22  in.,  but  it  has  not  so  far 
y^ieldcd  sufficient  quantities  for  the  home  demand.  Prof.  Ilayden  believes  that  this  deposit 
18  the  western  margin  of  the  great  coal-bnsin  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  that  tbe  coal  Is 
so  much  thinned  out  by  pressure  from  above  that  it  will  not  prove  profitable  to  mine  to 
any  extent.  Building-limeHtone  has  also  been  discovered,  and  is  in  daily  use  for  the 
erection  of  dwellings,  together  with  a  dark,  yellowish,  gray  sandstone,  ana  a  dark  free- 
stone. Clay,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  is  easily  obtained,  and  in  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  the  state  there  are  numerous'  salt-tM«ns,  yielding  16  per  cent  of  salt, 
wbtcb  Is  declared  to  be  the  purest  and  best  in  the  world.  Smelting  works  have  been  in 
successful  operation  at  Omaha  since  1871,  and  in  the  year  1878  they  turned  out  in  fine 
silver  and  gold  about  $1,100,000,  and  during  the  foflowing  year  they  refined  and  sep- 
arated 7,0(^  tons  of  bnae  bullion,  and  smelted  3,000  tons  of  ore.  The  value  of  the  gold 
nnd  silver  produced  was  $1,850,000;  the  quantity  of  lead  shipped  6.500  tons,  valued  at 
$800,000.  making  a  total  of  the  value  of  products  of  this  establishment  $2,135,000. 
Though  the  manu&ctuiing  indtuti?  of  tbe  state  is  in  its  infancy,  there  are  already  car- 
works,  foundries,  distilleries,  gas-works,  breweries,  flouring  mills,  broom  factories,  pork 
packeries,  soap-wnrks,  pickle  factories,  carriage,  wagon,  and  implement  factories  in 
prosperous  existence.  Altogether  there  were,  in  1870,  870  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  2,665  operatives  and  $3,169,968  capital,  using  $2,902,074  of  raw  material,  and 
producing  annually  goocb  valued  at  $5,788,612.  For  the  year  1876  this  amount  is 
reported  to  have  been  about  three  time<t  larger,  and  nearly  every  industry  since  has  con- 
tinued to  give  promise  of  mucli  prosperity. 

Nebraska  necessarily  has  only  a  domestic  commerce.  Except  tiiat  portion  of  the 
state's  productions  and  manufactures  that  are  shipped  on  the  MlsBOori  river,  all  are  trans- 
ported over  the  railroads.  Tbe  actual  amount  of  this  trade  has  never  yet  been  accurately 
estimated,  but  In  1874  more  than  1,500,000  bushels  of  grain  were  sent 'to  the  market  by  a 
single  railroad,  from  which  an  idea  at  least  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  state's 
relations  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  country.  In  1874  there  were  10  national  banks 
in  operation  in  uie  state, with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $1,025,000  and  an  outstanding  circula- 
tion of  $695,900;  7  state  banks,  with  an  a^regate  capital  of  $575,000;  1  savings  bank; 
and  32  private  banking-houses.  The  number  of  railroads  in  operation  wa<i  10.  with  1120 
m.  of  track.   These  were  the  Atchison  and  Netnnska,  the  Brownville  audFort  Kearney, 
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th«  Burlington  and  Mipsouri  lUvcr,  the  Omalia  and  Soutliwestera,  the  Midland  Pacific, 
the  Omalia  and  Northwestern,  the  St,  Joseph  and  Denver  City,  the  Bioux  City  and 
PnciHc,  the  Trcmont,  Elkliom,  and  MiBPouri  Valley,  and  the  Union  Pacific.  The  assessed 
value  of  these  roads  at  that  date  was  183,114;  and  their  cost  and  equipment,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  various  companies,  was  |53,727.8S3.  The  Union  Pacific 
traverses  llie  entire  scute  from  e.  to  w. ;  tlie  Burlington  and  Missouri  has  direct  throiirt- 
connection  between  Kearney,  in  central  Nehraska,  and  Chicago;  the  Midland  Pacific 
places  the  eastern  imrt  of  the  state  in  comtniinlcatiOD  with  St.  Loula;  and  the  St.  Jospph 
and  Denver  in  the  s.,  the  Omaha  and  Xorthwestem  In  the  n.,  together  with  connecting 
roads  to  the  eastward  and  elsewhere,  afford  Nebraska  excellent  facilitfea  for  moving 
her  produce  and  for  carriage  trafllc  generally. 

In  J87y  the  stale  had  no  indebtedness  except  $50,000,  in  10  per  cent  10-year  bonds, 
issued  for  the  relief  of  grasshopper  sufferers  in  1875,  and  $549,387.35  in  8  per  cent  fund- 
ing bonds,  issued  April,  1877,  providingfor  the  outstanding  warrants  and  other  iodebt- 
ednesH,  making  a  total  of  $509,287.85.  The  asBeased  vahie  of  all  taxable  property  during 
the  year  1870  was  $74,889,585.97,  an  Increase  of  $8,077,967.07  over  the  previous  year. 
The  rate  of  taxation  was  6.87  mills  on  each  dollar,  and  tlie  nmount  coUecled  for  the  fiscal 
period  of  two  years  was  as  follows:  General  fund,  $517,977.82;  sinking  fund,  $120.- 
240.58;  common  school  fund,  $145,338.27;  university  fund,  $40,814,89.  The  disburse- 
ments for  all  purposes  during  the  same  period  were  $1,772,209.99;  and  there  was  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  in  Nov.,  1878,  of  $460,181.09.  Tlie  total  valuation  of  the  state,  as  reported 
by  the  state  board  of  equalization  in  1874.  was  $81,218,818.  The  lands  held  by  private 
owners  and  subject  to  taxation  amounted  to  11,000,579  acres,  the  a^scFsed  value  being 
$43,004,800;  town  lota,  $9,941,809;  money  used  in  menrhnndiw.  $9,448,285;  in  manu- 
factures, $522,410;  stocks  and  shares,  $979,460;  moneys  and  credits,  $1,078,829:  bouse- 
holil  furniture,  $848,762.  The  horses,  cattle,  and  other  live-stock  were  vMued  at 
$77,081,044.  The  railroad  property  was  valued  $11,188,114;  and  the  telegraph,  of 
which  the  Western  Union  company  owned  787  m.,  and  the  Great  Western  company  136 
m.,  at  $61,555.  Thf  property  of  corpotutions  is  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
Ukilividuuls. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  state  have  been  for  many  years  watchfully  manased. 
The  scliool  lands  donated  br  the  government  comprise  about  3. TOO.OOOacres  forsdiooTsin 
general,  and  400,000  acres  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  state  univemity  at  Lin- 
coln. Out  of  the  sale  and  lease  of  these  lands  and  a  general  tax  of  two  mills,  together 
with  the  money  received  from  fines,  licenses,  and  a  dog  tax,  the  schools  are  supported, 
the  apportionment  being  made  by  a  state  superintendent  among  the  counties  acconling  to 
the  number  of  children  oetween  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years.  In  1874  there  were  2,215 
school  districts,  containing  72,991  cliildren,  of  whom  47,718  attended  school.  The",  total 
number  of  school  buildings  was  1616,  of  which  1845  were  stone,  brick,  or  frame,  and  171 
log,  Bodi  or  dug-outs.  Their  value  was  estimated  at  about  $1,546,480.  The  number  of 
male  teachers  employed  was  1262;  of  female,  1483.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  the 
first  wan  $87.08:  of  the  pecond,  $82.12.  The  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  from  all 
sources  were  $988,740.20;  and  tlie  total  expenditures,  $1,004,957.08.  There  are  ^wled 
pdioois  in  12  towns,  and  high  schools  in  every  town.  At  Peru  there  is  also  a  state  nor- 
mal school,  with  10  instructors,  which  has  an  average  attendance  of  about  200  pupils. 
The  state  university  was  first  opened  in  1871,  and  comprises  6  departments:  (!)  a  college 
of  ancient  and  modem  languages,  matlicmatics,  and  natural  science;  (2)  agriculture; 
(8)  law;  (4)  medicine;  (6)  practical  science,  mechanics,  and  ravil  engineering;  (6)  fine 
arts.  The  numl>cr  of  its  profesftors  in  1874  was  8,  and  the  numlwr  of  students  m  attend- 
ance was  114.  Besides  the.'Je  institutions  there  are  two  colleges  under  denominational 
control,  Nebraska  college  (Protectant  Episcopal),  at  Nebraska  City,  and  Doane  college 
(Cnngregntional).  at  Crete.  The  former  was  chartered  in  1868,  has  10  professors,  and 
grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $23,000;  the  latter  was  ot^nized  in  1873,  has  4  profess- 
ors, and  ground  and  buildings  worth  $50,000.  Of  the  .libraries  throughout  tlie  state, 
the  census  of  1870  reported  890,  containing  147,040  volumes,  of  which  219,  with  about 
95.000  volumes,  were  ptivaie,  and  171,  with  01,950  volumes,  were  public.  The  number 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  1880  was  about  77.  Of  the»>e  10  were 
d^lies,  63  weeklies,  1  semi-monthly,  and  4  monthlies.  The  total  number  of  church 
organizations  in  1874  was  514;  church  edifices,  379;  church  property,  $685,150.  The 
leading  denominations  were-  Baptist,  90;  Disciples,  15;  Congregational,  65;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  26;  Evangelical  Association,  10;  Lutheran,  80;  Methodist,  94;  Presbyterian. 
78;  Boman  Catholic,  18:  Unitarian,  8;  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  84;  Universalist.  1. 

The  constitution  of  Nebiaska  prorldes  that  every  maie  person  of  the  age  of  St  years 
and  upwards,  wlio  is  a  citizen  of  tne  United  States  or  has  declared  his  intention  80  days 
previous  to  an  election  to  become  a  citizen,  and  who  is  neither  insane,  an  idiot,  nor  an 
unpardoned  felon,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  provided  he  has  resided  in  the  state  six  montlia. 
The  executive  department  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-^vemor,  secretary  of  state, 
auditor  of  public  accounts,  treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  commis- 
sioner of  public  lands  and  buildings,  who  are  elected  every  two  years.  In  1880  the  house 
of  reprcscntiitives  consisted  of  84  members,  and  the  senate  of  30.  The  judicial  power  is 
vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  three  judges,  elected  for  six  years;  six  district  courts,  with 
one  judge  for  ea/fih,  elected  for  fOur  years;  and  county  courts,  each  pre^ded  over  1^  iMe 
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judge,  Those  term  of  office  is  two  years.  Jtutlces  of  the  peace  and  police  magistrates 
are  appoiQtc<l  to  try  minor  caseB.  Under  the  apportionment  of  1872  the  state  is  entitled 
to  only  one  representative  in  concress.  Its  electoral  votes  liave  been  cast  as  follows: 
1868,  arant  and  Colfax.  8;  1872,  Grant  and  Wilson,  8;  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  8; 
1880,  Ourfleld  and  Arthur,  3. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  the  co.  seat  of  Otoe  co..  Neb.,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  44  ra.  s.  of  Omaha,  on  the  Nebraska  railroad;  pop. '70,  6,050.  Ithasacourt- 
bouse,  churches,  schools,  banks,  2  daily  and  8  weekly  newspapers,  the  academy  of  the 
Aanonciatioa.  under  Catholic  control,  and  Nebraska  college,  under  Episcopal  control. 
There  are  flour  mills,  breweries,  machine  shops,  foundries,  etc 

nsnOHASnz'ZAX.   See  Babylon. 

XXBTTUS,  a  name  giyca  to  Indistinct  patches  of  light  in  the  heavens,  supposed  to 
proceed  from  ag'j^egations  of  rarely  distributed  matter  belonging  to  distant  worlds  in  the 
course  of  formation.  By  the  gradiuil  improvement  of  telescopes  in  power  and  distinct- 
ness, thene  nebulie  liave,  ooe  after  another,  become  resolved  into  clusters  of  distinct 
stars,  and  it  is  now  generally  supposed  that  such  a  resolution  of  all  nebulEe  which  have 
Iwcn  observed  is  only  limited  by  the  power  of  the  telescope.  It  is  probable  that  the 
group  of  stars  with  which  our  system  is  immediately  surrounded,  and  which  forms  to 
our  eyes  the  galaxy  which  studs  the  firmament,  would,  if  looked  upon  from  the  immeas- 
urable distances  at  which  the  so-called  nebulEe  are  situated,  itself  assume  the  appearance 
of  such  a  nebula;  and  that  in  the  intervals  there  exist  spaces  as  void  of  starry  worlds  aa 
these  are  comparatively  full  of  them.  See  Stars,  Some  nebuls  are  of  a  round  form, 
presenting  a  gradual  condcnsstion  towards  the  center;  others  consist  of  one  star  sur- 
rounded by  a  nebulous  haze;  while  a  third  class  present  just  the  same  appearance  aa 
would  be  exhibited  by  the  solar  system,  if  seen  from  a  point  immensely  distant.  These 
and  other  phenomena  suggested  to  Laplace  the  idea,  afterwards  developed  into  a  theory, 
and  known  as  Uie  n^tdar  hypotheti*,  that  these  nebulee  were  syatema  in  process  of  for- 
mation; the  first  stage  presenting  an  aggtomeratlonof  nebuloos  matter  of  uniform  density, 
which,  in  the  second  stage,  showed  a  tendency  to  gradual  condensation  towards  tiie 
center;  and,  finally,  iha  nebulous  matter  round  the  now-formed  center  of  the  system, 
separated  itself  into  distinct  portions,  each  portion  becoming  condensed  into  a  planet. 
The  same  opinion  regarding  the  formation  of  planets  from  nebuhe  was  put  forward  by 
fiir  William  Herscbel  in  1811 ;  but  the  subsequent  discoveries  made  by  lord  Rosse,  were 
Kupposcd  to  expose  a  fallacy  in  this  theory.  That  wonderful  instrument,  the  spectro- 
scoi>e,  lias,  however,  recently  reinstated  the  nebular  theory,  bv  showing  that  amon^  these 
iippcarances  there  are  real  nebuke  devoid  of  solid  or  liquid  matter,  and  consisting  of 
masses  of  glowing  gas— apparently  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 

NEBULvE  {ante\  The  earliest  mention  of  nebulsB  is  that  of  the  AraMan  iwtronomer 
Sufi.  who.  in  the  lOth  c.  described  the  Magellanic  clouds  and  the  nebula  fn  Andromeda. 
Ptolemvhad  made  a  catalogue  of  "cloudy  stars,"  but  the  objects  he  mentioned  are  easily 
resolvable  into  star  clusters  with  email  telescopes.  The  nebula  in  Andromeda,  which 
is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  was  the  only  one  discovered  before  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope, although  a  few  others  are  now  known  which  are  faintly  visible.  In  1656  Iliiyghens 
discovered  the  great  nebula  in  the  constellation  Orion,  publishing  an  account  of  it  along 
with  the  dLscoveiy  of  the  rings  of  Sutum  in  1S39.  In  1714  H^ley  described  six  nebnlffi. 
In  1755  La  Caille  sent  a  list  of  43  nebulae  which  be  had  discovered  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  Messiers  published  a  list  in  17W  and  ITO^ 
containing  an  account  of  103  nebute,  the  greatest  number  described  by  one  observer 
before  the  obaervations  of  sir  William  Herachel,  who,  in  1781.  with  a  flve-foot  reflector 
(if  his  own  construction  began  his  investigation  of  the  heavens,  his  first  performance 
being  the  discovery  of  Uranus.  By  the  use  of  this  and  other  telescopes  he  was  enabled 
in  to  communicate  to  the  royal  societya  catalogue  of  1000  newnebulsa  and  clusters; 
in  1787  a  4cond  catalogue  of  another  1000.  and  in  1803  a  third,  containing  600  more. 
Sir  John  Herscli^l,  between  1835  and  1880  reviewed  a  portion  of  his  father's  work,  add- 
ing a  list  of  50O  nebulre  and  clusters  of  his  own  dlscoveiy,  making  in  all  a  list  of  3.808 
nebulae  and  clusters  in  the  northern  hemisphere, which  he  sent  to  the  royal  society.  In  1838 
lie  took  his  instruments  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  result  of  which  was  a  catalogue  of 
1703  uebulo!  and  clusters  in  the  southern  heavens.  The  whole  number  of  nebuls  and 
{■lusters  now  known  is  over  5,000.  The  most  complete  catalogue  is  that  of  sir  John 
Herscbel,  publixhcd  in  1864,  which  contains  all  that  were  accessible  to  him  up  to  1S63. 
The  number  there  recorded  is  5,079.  The  novice  have  presented  a  subject  about  which 
there  has  always  been  doubt,  in  regard  to  their  position  as  well  as  constitution.  After 
many  of  them  had  been  resolved  into  starry  clusters  it  was  thought  they  were  all  gal- 
axies similar  to  our  own  solar  system,  and  sir  William  Herscbel  adopted  this  view  in 
regard  to  certain  nebulaa  which  he  supposed  were  external  toour  stellar  svatem,  but  after- 
wards in  developing  his  nebular  hypothesis,  he  found  it  difficult  to  disttnguisli  iK'tween 
the  external  nebulse  and  tliose  which  are  generally  tlinuuht  to  Iw  parts  ot  ourown  sidtireal 
svstem.  Proctor  expresses  the  opinion  "  that  our  sidereal  system  extends  fnrbcvnntl  the 
limits  which  have  ordinarily  been  assigned  to  it.  and  that  there  are  no  nebulie  wliich  cim 
be  regarded  as  external  to  it."  Heradiel  concluded  that  there  were  ncbuln  which  are  not 
resolvable  into  stars,  and  that  they  consisted  of  gasemu  matter.   The  hitrmju/t  nelnila 
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are  various,  and  they  change  in  appearance  with  different  powers  of  the  telescope.  The 
spiral  nebuls,  which  wurc  first  made  known  by  lord  Kobso  are  examples  of  this  kind, 
their  spiral  form  having  previously  not  been  suspected.  Some  planetary  nebuhe  resemble 
planets,  and  when  viewed  with  telescopes  of  high  power  present  a  complicated  appear- 
ance. Some  have  the  uppenrance  uf  a  ring  and  are  called  annular  neljulse;  there  is  a 
beautiful  example  In  the  constellation  Lyra  in  which  a  central  mass  is  surrounded  by  a 
ring.  Some  are  in  pairs,  like  double  suira.  Bnmll  nebula;  generally  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bright  nudeus  surrounded  by  a  veil;  some  of  them  are  cuUed  stclkr  nebula:. 
Others  are  very  irregular,  and  have  long  filmy  arms.  Tliose  in  Orion  and  Andromeda 
are  examples,  as  also  the  gi-eat  nebula  In  Argo  which  was  carefully  described  by  ^ 
John  Hcrscbel  in  his  Cape  observations.  Tlmsia  nebuts  which  are  resolvable  into  stare 
ffive  spectra  which  resemble  the  spectra  of  stars,  while  those  whicli  are  obtained  from 
Sie  light  of  unrcsolvable  nebul»  give  a  spectrum  of  three,  sometimes  four,  bright  lines, 
one  of  which  corresponds  to  a  line  in  the  spectrum  of  Iiydrogen.  and  another  to  a  line 
ill  ttiat  of  nitrogen.  The  planetary  nebulsB  also  give  similar  gaseous  spectra.  Of  70 
nebulffi  examined'  by  Hug^ins  about  one-third  gave  gaseous  spectra.  TUc  nebular 
hypotlieais  in  regard  to  tlie  formation  of  the  universe,  although  previously  proposed  by 
Swedenborg,  Bulfon,  and  Kant,  was  first  systematized  by  Herschel  and  Luphicc,  and  has 
been  since  niodlfled.  Laplace's  earlier  ideas  were  embraced  in  a  consideration  as  to  the 
manner  of  the  formation  of  our  solar  system.  He  conceived  that  a  mass  of  highly 
heated  vaporous  matter  occupied  a  space  larger  than  the  orbit  of  tlie  farthest  planet,  in 
consequence  of  molecular  and  gravitating  forces  it  acquired  rotation,  by  which  it  threw 
off  rings  of  matterwhich  afterwards  broke  up  into  planets  and  their  satellites.  Herschel's 
theory  caused  a  modification  of  Laplace's  who  adopted  the  idea  that  primordial  nebulous 
matter  still  existed  wliich  was  being  formed  into  nebule  anil  clusters.  Tlie  general  idea 
DOW  entertained  is  that  this  primordial  matter  has  accomplislied  tho  work  of  world 
formation  by  the  action  of  gravity  aided  by  molecular  forces.  It  is  assumed  by  some 
that  on  physical  principles  primordial  matter  widely  distributeii  thnn^h  space  would 
pass  through  the  following  changes.  Oravitation  would  cause  the  mass  to  coutmct,  and 
become  more  dense;  this  would  be  followed  by  atomic  repulsion,  which  acting  against 
gravitation  would  produce  beat.  After  a  certain  degree  of  condensation  had  taken  place 
molecular  combination  would  result,  which  would  again  cause  a  great  evolution  of  heat; 
this  would  be  followed  by  radiation  and  precipitation  of  bluary  atoms  as  tloeculi  tloitting 
m  the  rarer  medium:  these  floccvdiwill  tend  to  move  towaixl  a  common  center,  but  as  the 
mass  is  irregular  the  motion  will  really  be  to  one  dde  of  the  center.  This  wtU  result  in 
a  spiral  movemenL  Mutual  attraction  will  produce  groups  of  flocculi,  moving  around 
local  centers  of  gravity.  There  will  be  here  and  there  detached  portions  wliich  will  not 
coalesce  with  the  larger  internal  masses,  but  will  slowly  follow  without  overtaking 
them,  thus  accounting  for  the  formation  of  comets.  Many  dynamic  priitciplui>  aru 
involved  in  such  motions  and  changes  of  matterwhich  have  received  the  ntteuiion  of 
scientists,  of  which  may  he  mentioned  the  investigation  of  molecular  vortices  by  liaoktnu, 
and  of  vortex  rings  by  Helmholtz  and  Thomson,  and  the  preservation  and  disruption  of 
revolving  rings  by  Maxwell,  Puirce,  and  Hind  in  memoirs  on  tho  rings  of  Saturn^  that 
although  grand  and  instructive  views  have  been  obtained  of  the  regions  of  space.  t)ie 
brilliant  investigations  of  science  have  as  yet  afforded  no  i)osiiive  knowledge  of  its  infin 
ite  depths,  or  of  its  genesis. 

VS'BirLT,  one  of  the  partition  lines  in  heraldry,  which  runs  out  and  in  in  a  form  ?np 
posed  to  represent  the  uneven  edges  of  clouds. 

HECE88ITT.  This  word  occurs  in  connection  with  two  different  philosophical 
subjects,  namely,  the  freedom  of  the  will  (see  Fbbb-Wiu.),  and  the  nature  of  our  ixliet 
in  fundamental  trutlis,  such  as  the  axioms  of  mathematics.  It  Is  alleged  by  some 
philosophers  that  the  troths  held  by  us  as  most  certain  are  the  result  of  experience,  and 
that  the  degree  of  certiunty  is  but  a  measure  of  the  universality  of  tlie  Axperieacc. 
Others  contend  that  such  first  principles  as  the  axioms  of  mathematics  are  not  only  true, 
but  neeeaaarily  true.  Such  necessity,  it  is  argued,  cannot  come  from  mere  experience, 
ftnd  ^erefore  implies  an  innate  or  intuitive  source.  Hence  the  theory  of  necessary  truUi 
is  only  another  name  for  the  theory  of  in.stinctive  or  intuitive  truth. 

Necessity  is  a  word  too  vague  in  its  signification  to  serve  as  a  Icsdins;  term  in  philoso 
pby.  There  are  several  meanings  attaching  to  it  which  should  l>e  dearly  set  forth  before 
entering  on  the  discassioD  of  such  questions  as  those  above  mentioned. 

1.  Necessity,  in  the  first  place,  means  that  one  fact  or  statement  is  implied  in  anntber 
Thus,  if  we  say  that  all  the  apostles  were  Jews,  it  follows  necessarily  that  Peter  was  a 
Jew;  this  ifl  not  a  new  fact,  but  merely  a  reassertion  of  a  portion  of  the  same  fact.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  afHrm  a  thing  in  one  form,  and  then  deny  the  same  thing  when  ex- 
pressed in  a  different  form.  If  we  say  this  room  is  hot,  it  is  repeating  tiie  assertion  in 
another  way,  to  say  that  it  is  not  cold.  These  troths  follow  by  necessary  inference. 
Hence  the  general  axiom  of  the  syllogism,  that  wliat  Is  troe  of  a  whole  class  must  be 
troo  of  each  individual,  is  n  necessary  troth  In  this  sense.  In  affirming  such  a  truth,  we 
merely'  declare  that  we  siiall  t>e  consistent,  and  that  when  we  have  affirmed  a  proportion 
In  company  with  other  proposltionH,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  It  when  taken  ajMdtt  from 
tlie  others    This  kind  of  neoessity  is  sometimes  called  lo^csl  necessity,  and  someilmet 
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mathematical  necessaty.  We  might  call  it  deductive  necessity,  or  necessity  by  impli- 
cation. 

2.  A  second  meanioe  is  inductive  certainty;  or  the  certninty  that  arises  from  a  well' 
grounded  experience.  That  lead  will  sink  in  water;  that  animals  need  food  and  air  in 
order  to  live;  that  warmth  pi-umoles  veffutation, — arc  trullis  that  wc  call  necessai-y,  in  the 
sense  of  being  so  certain  tlmt  we  may  alwflys  count  uiion  thetn.  We  presume  with  the 
higlicst  coolidence:,  that  an  unsupponed  body  will  fall  to  the  ground,  not  because  Ilicfact 
of  falling  is  implied  m  the  fact  of  matter,  but  because  natui-e  has  uniformly  conjoined 
the  two  tacts.  We  can  speak  even  of  moral  necessity ;  by  which  we  mean  only  unifonn 
sequence  and  consequent  certainty.  When  we  declare  that  children,  whose  education 
lias  been  neglectctl,  must  fait  into  evil  courses,  we  decUre  what  experience  has  shown  us 
«iU  happen  in  relation  to  the  human  mlod. 

&  Wuen  necessity  means  neither  deductive  implication,  nor  Inductive  certainty,  it 
refers  us  to  a  peculiar  test  supposed  to  apply  to  the  trutlis  in  dispute— namely,  the  incon- 
ceivubleness  of  their  opposite.  It  is  said  that,  not  only  can  we  not  b^ete  in  the  opposite 
of  the  axiom,  tliat  "the  sums  of  equalaare  equal,"  but  we  cannot  even  conceive,  imagine, 
or  picture  to  ourselves  the  opposite  of  it.  Ililfl  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  contra- 
diction of  any  statement,  is  reearded  by  many  as  a  peculiarly  cogent  circumstance  in  its 
favor.  It  distinguishes  the  axiomatic  nrst  priDciplcs  from  the  trutlis  of  iaductlve  scienoe, 
these  having,  it  is  said,  an  inferior  order  of  certainty.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  how- 
ever, that  men's  power  of  conceiving  is  so  much  aflccted  by  their  education  and  habits, 
that  many  ihiogs,  whose  opposites  were  at  one  time  inconceivable,  have  since  been  found 
to  be  ialse.  For  example  the  notion  that  men  could  live  at  the  antipodes  was  once 
reckoned  inconceivable,  and  we  now  know  It  to  be  a  fact  An  unvarying  association 
will  oft£ii  produce  a  disability  to  conceive  anydiing  different 

III  commencing  a  discussion  as  to  the  necessary  character  of  any  truth,  the  disputants 
shouki  agiee  beforehand  which  of  the  thi-ec  meanings  they  intend.  In  tlie  controversy 
on  the  mathematical  axioms,  maintained  between  DrWhewell  on  the  one  hand,  and  sir 
John  Ilerscliel  and  Mr.  J.  6.  Mill  on  the  other,  the  tbird  meaning  is  more  particularly 
involved.  The  doctrine  of  inconceivability,  as  tJae  test  of  truth,  has  been  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  under  the  title  of  the  milversal  postulate  (PrineipUi  <>f 
^^diaiosy.  Part  I). 

HECHES,  a  river  of  TexAs,  rises  in  tbie  central  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  and  flows 
a  bye..  3O0  m.,  into  8.ibine  bay,  where  its  water8,with  those  of  the  Sabine  river,  llod  their 
way,  by  Sabine  pass,  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

NKCHO,  Pharaoh  Nrxino,  or  Neku,  an  Egyptian  ^ing,  son  and  successor,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  of  Paauinieticus,  and  contemporary  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  Sacred 
and  profane  writers  relate  his  successful  wars  In  Syria.  Boon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  he  prepaicd  large  fleets  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,  and  sent  some  expert 
Pheniclan  sailors  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Africa.  They  are  said  to  have  circuni navigated 
Africa,  by  which  its  peninsular  form  was  ascertained,  more  than  2,000  yeai's  before  vasco 
de  Gama  doubled  the  cnpo  of  Good  Hope.  He  attempted  also  to  reopen  the  canal  con> 
necting  the  Red  sea  with  the  Nile.  To  check  the  power  of  the  Assyrians,  he  collected 
«  large  army  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  B.C.  610,  and  entered  Palestine  with  the  view 
of  besieging  Carchemish  on  ths  Euphrates.  But  Josiah  resented  his  passage  through  his 
territory,  and,  though  Necho  sent  mepscngers  disclaiming  any  hostile  designs,  Josiah 
encountered  him  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  about  40  m.  n.  of  Jerusalem.  Joeiah's  forces 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  He  himself  was  wounded  with  an  arrow,  aud  his 
attendants,  removing  liini  from  his  chariot,  conveyed  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died. 
Necho  proceeded  on  his  marcli  to  the  Euphmtes.  Three  months  after  the  capture  of 
Cnrc^mish  and  the  defeat  of  the  Chaldeans,  lie  learned  that  Jehoahaz,  a  younger  son  of 
Josiah,  had  usurped  the  throne  of  his  father.  Necho  deposed  him,  condemned  the  land 
to  a  yearly  tribute,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Jenisfuem.  He  then  made  Eliakim 
king,  changing  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.  took  the  silver  and  gold  which  bad  been  levied 
from  the  Jewish  nation,  and  returned  to  Egypt  with  Jehoahaz.  Four  years  afterwards 
he  again  marched  into  Syria  against  the  Bubylonians,  but  Nebuchadnezzar  completely 
routed  bis  army,  and,  advancing  through  Palestine,  took  from  Necho  all  the  Egyptian 
pos.'^eMions  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Syria.  Nebuchadnezziir 
depused  .Tehoiachia,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  and  carried  the  warriors  and  trt\is- 
ures  to  Babylon.  Necho  died  soon  after,  having  reigned,  according  to  Herodotus.  16 
years.  He  was  of  the  SaTte  26th  dynasty,  of  whielh  Mnnetho  makes  him  either  the  fifth 
ruler  or  the  sixth.   Herodotus  calls  him  NechOs.   He  was  succeeded  ly  Psammeticus  n. 

VEGE&B,  one  of  the  laTg».<it  fributarles  of  the  lUiIne,  and  the  principal  river  of  Wflrt- 
emberg.  rises  near  to  the  source  of  the  Danube,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Black 
forest,  and  clo*!e  to  the  village  of  Schweningen.  It  has  a  winding  course  of  S40  m.,  first 
n,e.  to  Its  junction  with  the  Fils,  then  n.  to  its  function  with  the  Jaxt,  and  finally  n.w. 
to  Mannlipim,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine.  The  principal  places  on  its  banks  are  TUbingen, 
Heilhronn,  Heidelbeig,  and  Mannheim.  Its  course,  leading  first  through  a  deep  and 
narrow  diile,  leads  afterwards  through  a  succession  of  wide  and  fertile  tracts,  inclosed 
by  soft  vine-clad  hills.  The  scenery  of  its  banks  is,  in^neral,  very  beautiful,  and  in  many 
places  highly  romantic.   From  Connstadt,  about  midway  in  its  course,  the^Neckar.  U 
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uaviiinbic! ;  steamers  ply  regulaTly  to  Heidelberg.  Good  wines  are  growp  on  Ita  banks. 
Cliicf  afflucuta,  ou  the  left,  the  Euz;  on  the  right,  the  Fils  Rems,  the  Koclier,  and  llie 
Jaxt. 

KECEEE,  Jacqueb,  a  famous  financier  and  minister  of  France,  was  b.  Sept.  80.  17SS. 
at  Geneva,  where  his  father,  a  native  of  Brandenburg,  but  of  Anglo- Irish  descent,  was 
professor  of  German  law.  He  became  a  banker  in  Paris  and  acquired  s  large  fortune 
during  the  Kven  years'  war.  After  retiring  from  busiDeaa  he  became  the  represeDiatlve 
of  his  native  city  at  the  French  court;  and  also  acquired  a  high  Init  not  exaetly  r  solid 
reputation  by  his  publications  on  political  economy  and  finance,  particulu'ly  nis  Emai 
tar  la  Zegidation  et  le  Commerce  de  &raint  (^«t.  1776).  In  this  essay  he  appears  ss  the 
opponent  of  tlie  wise  Turgot's  liberal  measures  in  re^rd  to  the  traffic  in  gnln.  and 
claims  for  the  state  the  right  of  fixing  its  price,  and  if  it  thinks  it  necessniy,  tn  prohibit- 
ing its  exportation.  On  the  removal  of  Turgot  from  office  in  June,  177o.  Keeker  was 
called  to  assist  in  financial  affairs,  and  after  the  brief  administration  of  Olugny  he  vas 
made  general  director  of  finances  in  June,  1777.  Necker  could  not  conceal  his  ehittoD. 
This  was  his  weak  poiut.  He  had  all  the  vanity,  egotism,  and  love  of  show  tliat  marked 
his  brilliant  but  superficial  daughter.  Nevertheless  he  succeeded  not  only  in  meetine 
tlie  exigences  of  the  American  war,  but  in  restoring  to  somt;  degree  of  order  the  generti 
financial  affairs  of  tlie  country,  though  mainly  by  the  perilous  ex^HHlient  of  borrowing, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  do  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  owing  to  tlie  coufideucc 
reposed  in  his  financial  dexterity.  Some  years  he  borrowed  as  much  as  400,000.000  of 
franca.  His  Proteslautittm,  however,  ana  some  retrenchments  wliich  be  made  in  the 
royal  household,  with  his  publication  on  the  flnaodal  affairs  of  France  {Compie  Bendu, 
which  produced  an  immenso  sensalitm).  made  him  an  object  of  great  dislike  to  the  queen 
and  court,  and  on  May  13,  1781,  he  was  suddenly  dismissed.  He  retired  to  Geneva, 
where  lie  was  visited,  ^om  motives  of  sympathy  and  respect,  by  the  highest  person:igi-3 
in  the  realm,  tlie  prince  of  Conde,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Cliartres,  the  prince  of 
Beauvau,  ihe  duke  of  Luxembourg,  marSchal  de  Richelieu,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  etc.. 
but  returned  to  Paris  in  1787,  from  which  he  was  soon  banished  on  account  of  an  attack 
which  he  published  on  the  financial  management  of  the  reckless  and  Ignorant  Calonne. 
lu  the  financial  and  political  crisis,  however,  which  followed  upon  the  financial  admin- 
istration of  Lomenie  de  Brienoe.  Louis  XVL  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  catl- 
ing Necker  in  Nov.,  1788,  to  the  office  of  compt^ller-geneml  of  finances  and  minister  of 
stiite.  Ncckcr  recommended  the  culling  of  the  states-general,  and  thereby  acquired  the 
greatest  popularity.  lie  failed,  however,  in  the  difficullies  which  ensued,  having  no 
capacity  for  political  affairs  in  other  than  their  mere  financial  aspects.  When  the  court, 
on  June  23,  1789,  determined  upon  nullifying  the  resolution  of  the  third  estate,  Necker 
hesitated,  and  the  king  therefore  dismissed  him  on  July  11,  and  required  him  to  Ir-are 
the  French  dominions  Immediately.  He  obeyed,  but  the  disturbances  of  July  IS.  13. 
and  14  (on  the  last  of  whlcli  days  the  Bastille  was  taken)  wore  the  result  of  his  dismitcsal, 
and  the  king  was  under  the  necessity  of  recalling  him.  He  now  allied  himself  with 
Mounier  and  other  ministers  for  the  introduction  of  a  constitution  tike  that  of  Brit^iin. 
with  two  chambers  or  houses  of  parliament;  but  this  caused  a  great  diminution  of  Itis 

Kpularity,  and  he  was  unable  to  contend  in  detiate  with  Hlrabeau  and  other  great 
iders  of  the  national  assembly.  On  the  rejection  by  the  assembly  of  his  scheme  of  n 
loan,  and  the  edition  instead  of  it  of  Mirabeau's  scheme  of  as<:ignats,  he  resigned  his 
office  in  Sept.,  ITSK).  and  retired  to  his  estate  of  Coppet,  near  Geneva,  where  lie  died. 
April  9,  1804.  Besides  the  works  already  meritiooed  he  published  several  on  politicnl 
and  -on  religious  subjects,  particularly  a  work  on  the  Frcncli  revolution  (4  vols.  Par. 
1796).  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  His  daughter  was  the  celehratcd  madame 
de  Stael, 

NECKER,  SuBANNE  CuBCHOD  DE  Nasse,  1789-94;  b.  canton  Bern,  Switzerland. 
Hei*  father,  the  pastor  of  Nyon,  gave  her  an  excellent  education,  but  opposed  her  union 
withOibbou,  the  historian,  with  whom  she  was  Intimate.  In  1784  she  was  marrird  to 
Jacques  Necker,  the  finance  minister  of  Louis  XVI.  Her  house  in  Paris  became  the 
<  resort  of  Buffon,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  most  of  the  celebrities  of  the  time,  whose 
influence  she  used  to  further  her  husband's  politick  advancement  Herprinci^  literarv 
-works  are  HeJlfxi&Ji*  mr  Id  Biwrce;  Mimotre  mr  VBtabHtaement  det  I&ij^txM,  a  trentisp 
upon  ha-tty  interments,  and  five  volumes  of  miscellanies,  published  by  her  husband  after 
her  death.  She  founded  ?,  hospital  in  Paris  which  bears  her  name.  Hn  life  was  written 
in  1820  by  Auguste  de  Stael-Holstein. 

VEGE-KOLDIKC^.  A  molding  at  tlie  junction  of  the  capital  and  shaft  of  a  column. 
Tlte  plain  space  iKtween  the  astragal  of  the  shaft  and  the  moldings  of  the  cap  of  the 
Roman  Doric  order  is  called  the  neck. 

KECBOXAVCT  (Gr.  nekrot,  dead,  and  manteia,  divination),  a  mode  of  divination  br 
the  conjuring  up  of  the  dead  to  question  them  concerning  the  future.  It  originated  in 
the  east,  and  in  times  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  It  la  condemned  in  the  Old  Testv 
ment;  and  the  story  of  the  witch  of  End  or  affords  a  temarluMe  lUostntion  of  it,  which 
has  not  a  little  perplexed  interpreters  of  Scripture.  The  eleventh  book  of  Homer's 
Odwmg  bears  the  title  of  Tfexpoftctrreta,  and  lik  It  tbe  shade  of  Tircdas  ia  reprasented 
as  brought  up  and  consulted  by  UlyBses.  In  most  parts  of  Greece  necromancy  was 
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pncttced  by  nriesta  or  consecrated  persons  in  the  temples;  in  Thessaly  it  icm  the  pro- 
fession  of  a  distinct  class  of  persons  called  psychagogoi  ("cvokers  of  spirits").  The 

Etactice  of  it  in  that  country  waa  ultimately  cooDected  with  many  horrid  rites,  in  which 
unian  blood,  balf-bumed  portions  of  bodies  from  funeral  piles,  the  immature  fetua  cut 
out  of  tlie  womb,  etc.,  were  employed,  and  sometimes  liuniun  beings  were  shun  that 
their  spiiits  might  be  consulted  eit;  tiiey  finally  passed  into  the  lower  world.  The  estiib- 
liahment  of  Christianity  under  Constantine  caused  necromancy  to  be  placed  under  the 
ban  of  tlie  church.  There  are  evident  traces  of  necromancy  In  some  of  the  ohler  Korse 
fad  Teutonic  poems.  The  mediseval  belief  in  the  evocation  of  spirils  belong  rather  to 
sorcery  than  to  necromancy.  See  Feucer'a  GmmentiaHu*  ds  Jradpuit  Dtvinatiunum 
Gaaer&ut  (Zerbst,  1691). 

NECROMAliCY  {ante).    See  SpmrnjAUSM,  ante. 

VXCBOPHILISIC,  an  unnatural  and  i-evolting  :ove  or  appetite  'for  the  dead  which  has 
DianifeiiUid  itself  In  various  ways.  Consorting  or  living  with  the  dead  has  been  observed 
as  a  chnructeristic  of  melaocholla.  Individuals  have  inttabited  grave-yards,  preferring 
the  proximity  and  association  of  corpses  with  which  tbey  bad  no  tie,  to  the  clicerfulnesa 
and  comforts  of  borne;  and  there  is  recorded  one  DOtortous  case  in  which  a  gentleman, 
although  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife  while  alive,  cuiTied  her  txidy  with  him  througli 
India,  ficandaliziiiK  the  natives  and  outraging  the  feelings  of  all  by  placing  the  cofttn 
under  his  bed.  This  hideous  tendency  may  enter  into  certain  developments  of  caiunbal- 
isiu  where  the  feast  is  celebrated  in  memory  of  a  departed  friend,  rather  than  in  triumph 
over  a  slaiu  foe.  It  is  affirmed  tliat  there  were  anthropophagous  epidemics  in  1436  and 
1500;  and  the  hfstoi^  of  vampirism  connects  that  deiusiun  with  the  moral  perversion 
now  described.  Patients  in  asylums,  especially  in  cotitluental  asylums,  are  still  often 
encountered  wlio  bemoan  the  crime  of  having  aevouied  the  det^d  and  violated  cliamel- 
lK>u.se8.  The  most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  oecroplulism  i«  where  individuals,  not  in 
fancy  but  in  reality,  have  exhumed  corpses  to  see  them,  to  ^iss  them,  to  cany  tliein 
uway  to  their  own  homt's,  or  to  mutilate  and  tear  them  to  pieces.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that,  so  far  as  such  cai^es  have  been  observed  in  tliis  country,  they  have  been  confined  U) 
communities  living  in  remote  places,  of  rude  and  unenlightened  character,  and  clier> 
isliing  the  superstitions  of  ages  and  states  of  society  with  which  they  have  no  other 
connection,  and  of  which  they  have  almost  loat  the  recollection. — Aiuaalet,  MeiUeo- 
Ptj/ehi^ogiquea,  t.  viii.  p.  473. 

KECXOF'OIIS,  n  Greek  term,  meftnine  the  city  of  the  dead,  itnd  applied  to  the  cem- 
eteries in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  cities.  It  occurs  in  clASsical  antiquity  only  as  applied 
to  a  suburb  of  Alexandriii,  lying  to  the  w.  of  tliiit  city,  having  many  shops  and  ganlens 
and  places  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  The  corpses  were  received  and 
vmbalmtil  in  it.  Here  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  applied  the  asp  to  her  breast 
to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  being  led  in  triumph  by  Augustus.  The  site  of  the  necropolis 
of  ancient  Alexondria  seems  to  have  been  where  are  now  the  catacombs,  consisting  of 
galleries  and  tonobs  hollowed  out  of  the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  which  the  city  is  built, 
and  lying  at  tiie  extremity  of  the  city.  The  term  necropolis  is  now,  however,  used  in 
a  ranch  more  extended  SKue.  and  applied  to  all  the  cemeteries  of  the  ancient  world. 
Theee  consisted  either  of  tombs,  constructed  in  the  shape  of  houses  and  temples,  and 
arranged  in  streets,  like  a  city  of  the  dead;  or  else  of  chambers  hollowed  In  the  rock, 
and  ornamented  with  fagades  to  imitate  houses  and  temples.  Such  cemeteries  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  tlie  eolvvtbana,  or  subterraneous  chambers  of  the  Romans,  in  which 
their  urns  were  deposited:  or  the  rows  of  tombs  along  the  Via  Appia;  or  the  cemeteries 
of  the  Christians,  whose  bo<Ues  were  dept^ited  in  the  ground.  The  most  remarkable 
necropolises  are  that  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  situated  at  a  place  called  Gonmah,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  capable  of  holding  8.000  persons,  and  which  it  Is  calculated  must  at 
least  Iiave  contained  5,000  mummies;  those  of  El-Kab  or  Elleithyia;  of  Beni-Hassan,  or 
the  Speos  Artemidofi;  and  of  Madfun  or  Abydos;  of  BiwiUi  or  the  oasis  of  Amnion.  See 
Oasis.  In  Africa  the  necropolis  of  Gyrene  is  also  extensive ;  and  those  of  Vulci,  Comcto, 
Tarqninil,  and  Capua  are  distinguished  for  their  painted  tombs  (see  Tomb),  and  the 
numerous  vases  and  other  objects  of  ancient  art  which  have  been  exhumed  from  them. 
Large  necropolises  have  also  been  found  in  Lycia,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere. 

Strabo,  xviiL  pp.  795-799;  Plutarch,  vit  Anton;  Letronne,  Journal  det  Satxmt,  1828, 
p.  103 :  Dennis,  CiUet  and  Cemeteries  ttf  Etruiia,  i.  412. 1.  27&-858. 

HSOBOEU  (Gr.  nikrot,  dead)  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  the  death  or  mortification 
of  bone,  but  often  restricted  to  the  cases  In  which  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  dies,  either 
directly  from  Injury  or  from  violent  Inflammation,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  layer  of  new 
bone;  the  death  of  a  thin  superficial  layer,  which  is  not  Inclosed  in  a  Eubell  of  new  bone, 
bein^X  usually  termed  erfoHation. 

The  bones  of  the  lower  extremity — the  femur  and  tibia— are  those  which  are  most  fre- 
quently affected  by  necrosis.  The  lower  jaw  is,  however,  extremely  often  affected  by  it 
in  persons  engaged  in  making  lucifet-matches.  the  disease  being  set  up  by  the  porni- 
cions  action  of  the  vapor  of  phosphonu.  The  dead  bone,  known  as  the  tequekrum,  gene- 
rally consists  of  the  circumference  of  the  sh^  only,  and  not  of  the  interior,  and  the 
inade  of  the  dead  portion  presmts  a  rou^  appearance,  as  If  worm-eaten.  If  the  mem- 
tmme  investiii^  the  bone  (the  perioatetmi)  remain  healthy,  it  depouts  lymph,  which 
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speedily  oaslfles,  formuig  a  shell  of  healthy  bone,  vhldi  onnpletdy  iiiTeats  tiw  dead 

portion. 

The  eseeDtial  point  in  the  treatment  Is  the  remoral  of  the  iegiuatrum,  which  Is  too 

purely  a  surgical  operation  to  be  described  in  these  pages. 

H£CTAB,  the  name  given  by  Homer,  Hesiod.  Rndar,  and  the  Greek  poets  generallr, 
and  by  the  Komans,  to  the  beverage  of  the  gods,  their  food  being  called  ambuMia  (q.T.'). 
But  Sappho  and  Alcman  make  nectar  the  food  of  the  gods,  and  ambrosia  their  driiik. 
'  Homer  describes  nectur  as  resembling  red  wine,  and  reprints  its  continued  use  as  caus- 
ing immortality.  By  the  later  poets  nectar  and  ambrosia  ire  represented  as  of  moct 
delicious  odor;  and  tiprinkling  with  ueciar,  or  anointing  tfith  ambrosia,  is  spokea  of  a« 
conferring  perpetual  youth,  and  they  are  assumed  as  the  symbols  of  everything  most 
delightful  to  the  taste. 

KECTABZHE.   See  Peach. 

H£GTAS7,in  botany,  an  organ  in  the  flowers  of  many  phanerogamous  plants,  deroted 
either  to  the  secretion  or  the  reception  of  honey.  Of  the  former  lihid  are  nectariferous 
glands,  scales,  and  pores;  of  the  latter,  tubes,  cavilies,  etc.  But  the  term  was  for  a  long 
lime  very  vaguely  employed  by  botanists,  and  seemed  to  be  found  convt  nienl  for  the 
designauon  of  any  part  of  a  flower  for  which  no  other  name  was  known.  Tlius  amongst 
the  parts  called  nectaries  by  the  older  botanists  may  be  found  those  now  called  duk  (4.  v.), 
and  that  which  bears  the  name  of  corona  (q  v.). 

NEDJED,  or  Nejd.   See  Wahakb,  ante. 

mawiSM  (Oer.  ruOhfrnm';  allied  to  Sv.  (/n^,  to  rub;  Eng.  kMod),  fire  obtained  by 
the  friction  of  wood  upon  wood,  or  the  friction  of  a  mpe  on  a  stake  of  wood,  to  vhtrb  a 
wide-spread  supcrstitiop  asaigos  peculiar  virtues.  With  varieties  of  detail,  the  practice 
of  raising  needflre  in  cases  of  calamity,  particularly  of  disease  among  cattle,  has  been 
found  to  exist  among  most  nations  of  the  Indo-European  race.  It  has  been  sutiposed 
effectual  to  defeat  the  sorcery  to  whicli  the  disease  is  assigijed.  When  the  iDCaulalion  is 
tailing  place,  all  the  fires  in  the  neigh borliooil  must  be  extinguished,  and  tliey  have  all  to 
be  relighted  from  tlie  sacred  spark.  In  various  parts  of  the  Scottish  liighlands  the  rais- 
ing of  needflre  was  practiced  not  long  ago,  and  it  is  perhaps  still  had  recourse  10  in  some 
very  remote  localities.  The  sacrifice  of  a  heifer  was  thought  nccessarj' to  insure  its 
efficiency.  The  ways  of  obtaining  Are  from  wood  have  been  various;  one' is  by  an  appa- 
ratus which  has  been  called  the  "fire-churn,"  a  cylinder  turning  on  a  pivot,  and' furnished 
with  spokes,  by  means  of  which  it  is  made  to  revolve  very  rapiiliy.  and  fire  is  generated 
by  the  friction.  Fire  struck  from  metal  has  been  supposed  not  to  possess  the  same  virtue, 
and  in  some  instances  the  persons  who  performed  the  ceremony  were  required  to  divert 
themselves  of  any  metal  which  might  be  about  tliem.  In  its  origin  the  fire-ciium  wa»; 
considered  a  model  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  fires  of  heaven  were  daily  rckiodled. 
It  is  still  fai  didly  use  in  Uie  temples  of  the  Hindus.  The  same  superstition  was  doubtless 
the  origin  of  tbe  stonr  of  Prometheus  (q.v.).  See  Grimm's  lkut$eke  l^fihel^',  Buppte- 
ment  to  Jamieson's  SeoUith  DitUonary, 

ITEEDLE-OITN'.   See  Bbebch-Loading  Anits  Aim  l^EEDx^E-Oinra,  anU. 

MRBDIBB  are  instmments  cf  metal,  or  otlier  material,  for  the  purpose  of  caTTying  the 
thread  in  sewing,  embroidery,  knitting,  netting,  hod  other  similar  operations.  Tber  are 
generally  mode  of  metal,  but  bone,  Ivory,  and  wood  are  altto  used;  f6r  ordinary'  nn^le- 
work,  called  sewing,  they  are  made  of  fine  steel,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need  dest'rip- 
tion;  for  other  kindf  of  work  they  are  often  nuich  larger  and  differently  formed, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Needle-m^ing  Is  an  important  branch  of  industrial  art,  and  it  baa  of  late  years 
attained  to  extraordinary  perfection.  Smalt  bars  of  steel,  not  tliicker  than  a  good-«tKed 
bristle,  can  be  made  perfectly  round,  pointed  at  one  end  with  wonderful  accumcj-, 
pierced  at  the  other  end  with  an  oval  hole,  the  sides  of  which  are  so  smoothly  roimded 
that  there  is  no  friction  upon  the  thread,  and  the  whole  of  each  instrument,  not  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  beautifully  polished,  and  sold  nt  less  than  a  shilling  per  hundred, 
notwithstanding  that  a  large  part  of  the  operations  required  in  their  manufacture  are 
mnnual.  The  first  operation,  after  the  wire  lias  been  selected  and  its  tMckness  accu- 
rately gauged,  is  to  cut  it  into  eight-feet  lengths;  this  is  done  by  winding  it  in  a  coil  of 
16  ft.  circumference,  and  then  cutting  this  coll  into  exact  halves  with  powerful  fnitttng 
shears.  The  coiling  of  the  wire  is  so  managed  that  there  are  100  [rieces  in  each  half  when 
cut;  the  bundles  of  100  wires  are  again  cut  into  the  necessary  lengths  for  two  needles: 
and  so  well  arranged  are  the  cutting  shears,  that  a  man  can  easily  cut  enough  for  1,000, 000 
needles  in  a  day  of  13  hours.  The  pieces  cut  from  a  coil,  although  now  reduced  to  tlie 
length  of  two  small  needles,  are  nevertheless  somewhat  curved;  they  are  thereforecol- 
lected  into  bundles  of  about  6,000,  and  placed  in  two  iron  noes,  which  hold  them  loosely 
together;  they  are  then  slightly  softened  by  firing,  and  are  lafd  on  an  iron  i^te  or  bendk 
and  are  pressed  with  a  small  curved  bar  in  two  or  three  positions,  by  vrhich  the  operator 
manages  to  make  them  all  perfectly  straight.  Tliev  are  now  taken  to  the  jnindpr,  who 
sits  in  front  of  his  grindstone  upon  a  seat  which  i^liollow,  and  forms  im  air-^aft  open 
towards  the  stone;  through  this  a  blast  of  air  Is  forced  when  the  wheel  is  in  motion, 
which  carries  away  from  the  grinder  every  particle  of  the  subtle  doat  fmn  the  needle 
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iwints  and  the  .stone.  Before  fhii  humane  invention,  whidi  has  rendered  the  operatton 
qiihe  iauocuotis.  the  loss  of  life  In  this  maDofacture  was  more  serious  than  in  anr  other 
iu(ju!:<trial  occupation.  The  operator,  with  great  tact,  holds  about  25  of  the  wires,  by 
ineuiis  of  his  thumb  pressed  agaiast  the  iuside  of  his  flngera,  the  wires,  which  are  held 
Rlmigbt  and  applied  to  the  griudstone,  being  dexterously  turned  round  on  the  luside  of 
the  ^nd  by  means  of  the  tliiimb.  until  they  are  ground  sharp  at  one  end;  tliey  are  then 
reversed,  and  the  o(1k'v  ends  are  similarly  sharpened.  They  are  next  taken  to  the 
impmHng  mnchloe.  which  iu  principle  counts  of  a  weight  haneing  to  a  block,  which  la 
niised  by  the  hand  and  let  fall  at  pleasure;  the  wires  are  placed  In  succession  under  this, 
M>  that  ihe  falling  weiglit  strikes  each  wire  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  there  flattens  it. 
The  ^xdeDing  of  the  flattened  part  by  the  blow  is  removed  in  tbe  annealing  oven,  and 
the  »nes  are  next  punched,  two  in  each  flattened  portion.  Tliese  are  either  done  by 
liand-punchea  worked  bv  children,  who  acquire  great  nicety  in  the  operation,  or  by  a 
machine  on  the  same  pnnciple  as  the  impreating  mucliine;  tins  not  only  puncbes  the  two 
holes,  l)ut  also  forms  a  small  cross-cut  betwt^n  them,  which  is  otherwise  made  1^'  a  file. 
At  this  crosy-cut  the  wiru  is  broken  in  two>  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  two  rudely-fonnvd 
needles,  each  having  a  flattened  and  pierced  head.  A  numlwr  of  these  are  now  tliread^-d 
(4nA«0  on  a  thin  wire,  and  are  placra  in  a  vise,  which  holds  them  firm  and  straij^ht,  so 
that  the  workman  can  file  tlie  heads  on  tiie  top  and  sides,  so  as  to  remove  all  tbe  burred 
edge.  The  next  procefis  is  oil  tempering,  for  which  they  are  made  hot,  and  immersed  in 
sufficient  oil  to  coat  them  thoroughly;  the  oil  is  then  burned  off,  an  operation  which 
renders  the  needles  bfittle.  They  are  tlien  weighed  out  into  lota  <»f  about  500,000  each, 
and  after  being  shaken  so  tb)it  they  lie  side  by  side,  they  are  laid  on  a  squiu^  piece  of 
strong  canvas,  and  a  quantity  of  sand  and  emeiy-powder  beins  mixed  with  them,  they 
are  corded  up  very  securely  mto  a  long  roll  from  18  In.  to  3  ft  in  length.  A  number 
of  tlieso  rolls  or  bundles  are  placed  on  a  movable  wooden  slab,  In  the  tetmring  tmcMM, 
and  over  them  is  placed  another  heavily  weighted  slab.  The  action  of  the  machine,  of 
which  these  slalis  form  part,  is  to  move  tliem  backward  and  forward  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  bundles  of  needles  acting  as  rollers,  the  pressure  upon  which  works  the 
inclosed  ncedk-s,  snnd,  etc.,  together,  so  that  after  8  to  10  hours,  which  this  opcratioiL 
occupies,  instead  of  the  blackened  appearance  they  had  when  it  commenced,  they  are 
white  and  silvery- looking.  They  are  now  removed  to  an  exactly  similar  machine,  where 
they  are  polished.  Here  they  are  separated  from  the  sand  and  emery,  and  are  removed 
to  other  ainvas  squares;  and  when  mixed  up  with  a  paste  of  puttjf-povider  and  oil,  are 
again  corded  up,  and  made  to  roll  backward  and  forward  under  the  weighted  wooden 
slab  of  the  poUtkiar}  maehiM  for  four  hours  more.  The  next  process  is  to  remove  tliem 
from  the  canvas,  and  agitate  them  in  a  vessel  with  soft-soap  and  water,  to  remove  the 
oil  and  putty-powder,  and  next  to  dry  them  in  ash-wood  saw-dust.  They  are  now 
liigfaly  poIishe(l  and  well  tem|)ered,  but  not  all  of  exactly  the  same  length,  uor-are  the 
eyes  perfect ;  Hhey  are  therefore  passed  to  a  person  wlio,  by  nice  management  of  a  small 
gauge,  sorts  them  very  quickly  into  certain  lengths  {evemng),  and  arranges  them  all  lu 
one  direction  {luading).  They  then  pass  on  to  be  drilled,  an  operation  requiring  great 
nicety,  as  the  small  oval  holes  have  to  l)p  so  polished  all  round,  as  not  to  cause  any  fric- 
tion on  the  thread  in  sewing  with  them;  a  clever  workman  will  drill  andpohsh  the  holes 
of  70,000  needles  per  week.  The  needle  is  now  practically  finished,  but  many  minor 
operations  are  considered  necessary  to  produce  high-flnish;  these  we  purposely  omit,  to 
avoid  complicating  our  description.  It  Is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  little 
instrument,  which  costs  so  much  labor  for  its  formation,  has  by  these  operations 
acquired  immense  value.  The  wire  of  which  the  ordinarily-^zed  needles  are  made  is  so 
thin,  that  5^  lbs.  go  to  form  74.000  needles.  Of  ordinary  sized  needles,  1^  millions 
weigh  3  cwt.,  and  are  worih  rather  more  than  £200,  although  the  steel  wire  of  which 
they  were  made  was  only  worth  £14  at  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture.  English- 
made  needles  are  the  be^^t  in  the  world,  and  are  chiefly  made  in  Redditch  and  the  neigfa- 
borhooil,  where,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  this  manufactuie 
employs  a  large  number  of  persona. 

NEEDLES,  The.  a  cluster  of  five  rocks  on  the  w.  point  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  pyram- 
idal in  form :  their  tops  are  white,  and  of  a  chalky  formation ;  their  bases  black ;  tliey 
are  curiously  streaked  throughout  with  strata  of  binek  flint;  a  light-house  has  been 
placed  on  the  outer  one.  They  were  probably  caused  by  the  waves  beating  against  the 
sharp  cliffs  of  the  island,  and  their  gradual  washing  away  is  attributable  to  the  same 
cause.  But  three  of  the  rocks  are  noticeable  now,  the  tallest  one,  some  130  ft.  In  height, 
having  fallen  into  the  water  in  1764. 

NEEF  or  NEEFS,  Pieter  the  Elder,  1570-1651:  b.  Antwerp.  His  numerous  archi- 
tectural paintings  usually  represent  church  interiors  illuminated  with  the  glow  of  torches 
or  of  candles.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  perspective  by 
which  he  was  able  to  give  great  effect  to  a  small  canvas.  His  treatment  was  delicate, 
refined,  and  extraordinarily  clear;  be  understood  tlic  harmonious  modulation  of  colors 
and  the  power  of  chiaroscuro,  but  he  generally  intrusted  the  painting  of  the  figures 
introduced  into  his  pictures  to  Tenicrs.  Franks,  Breuirhel,  and  Van  Tbulden.  Ills  works 
are  to  be  found  in  Ihe  galleries  of  Dresden,  Vienna,  I^aris,  and  Ootha.  His  son  Pieteb 
KsBFB  was  also  a  painter,but  had  less  talent.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  younger  Steenwijk, 
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NEETiE,  Hbnbt,  1798-1828;  b.  London;  stadled  law  while  quite  young,  but  gave  vp 
that  profession,  choosiug  rathur  to  lead  a  literary  life.  He  was  a  well-known  poet 
and  critic,  and  publislieu  Odes  and  oUier  Poems,  1817,  delivered  Lectures  on  Shakespeare, 
1819,  and  published  JOramatic  and  MUedianeous  I'oetry,  1823,  and  Itoinanee  of  EngUA 
UiOory,  in  3  vols.,  1827.  In  the  latter  year  he  gave  a  cotii^  of  lectures  on  English  poets 
of  the  period  from  Chaucer  to  Cowper,  which  were  brought  out  in  book-fomi  after  his 
death,  styled  IMerary  Hemaiju.  He  committed  suicide  while  temporarily  insane.  His 
poems  won  high  praise. 

NEELY,  HdNBT  Adams.  o.d.  ;  b.  N.  Y.,  1830;  graduated  at  Hobart  coUege,  1840.  and 
was  tutor  there  until  1851 ;  became  aaaletant-rector  m  Calvary  church  (Frot.  EptaAiJticaj 
in  1863,  and,  in  1854,  rector  of  Cimst  chuzcli,  BochesteT.  He  mamed  Haiy  Dflkflela 
in  1868,  and  returned  to  Hobart  college  as  diaplaia,  186!^  He  was  anpointea  aadstant 
to  Trinity  church,  Kew  York,  and  lector  of  Tiuilty  chapd,  two  yeaxs  later.  In  1867  he 
ma  oonseciated  lushop  of  Hwne. 

nOEK-TBES.  BeeHteLUOBLS, 

VSSXXtiSE'j  or  NncACi^  a  t  of  India,  in  the  territoiy  of  Owallor  (q.  t.},  near  the 
n.w.  border  of  Malwa,  820  m.  8.w.  from  Delhi,  on  a  slightly  elevated  ridge  lising  tetm 
a  well-cultivated  plain.  It  is  1470  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  native  population  is  only  about 
4,000;  but  Neemuch  has  acquired  importance  on  account  of  a  British  caDtMunent  eatalt- 
lished  here  in  1817.  Prior  to  the  sepuy  mutiny  of  1667-69,  the  officers'  quarters  cchb- 
prised  about  80  bungalows,  beaulifuUy  situated  among  gardens;  but  all,  except  a  single 
bungalow,  were  destroyed  in  1857  by  the  mutiueers,  wlui  massacred  the  Europeans,  and 
kept  possession  of  the  fort  for  some  time,  till  it  was  captured  by  brig.  Stuart  after  a 
siege  of  fourteen  days.  The  situation  of  Neemuch  is  legarded  as  one  of  the  most  healthy 
in  India;  the  climate  is  u^reeable,  the  oigbtB  cool  even  in  the  hot  season,  tlu  winter 
seldom  so  cold  as  to  make  fires  requisite,  uid  frosts  very  rare.  - 

NEENAH,  a  village  in  Winnebago  CO.,  Wis. ;  situated  on  the  s.  sideofFox  river,  near 
the  outlet  of  lake  Winnebago;  on  the  Milwaultee  Nortliem,  the  WisconsiD  Central,  and 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads,  90  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 8,128.  Has  a  fine  park,  and  good  water  power;  La  a  favorite  resort  for  summer 
travelers. 

ISTEER,  Abnouud  or  Aaart,  tan  deb,  1619-88;  b.  Amsterdam;  sometimes  called 
the  "moonlight  p^ter."  His  usual  subjects  are  ▼Ulages  with  ^fisliermen's  huts  along 
the  banks  of  canals.  He  is  most  successful  in  his  mofmli^t  pieces. 

RXEB'  wiHiiEV,  a  small  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  n.  w.  corner  of  the  prortnce  of  Llcge. 
is  celebntted  in  history  for  the  great  vie. cry  gained  by  the  French  under  Luxembourg 
over  the  English  nncfer  Willbtiu  III.  (July  20,  1898) ;  and  also  for  the  defeat  of  the 
French  under  Dumouriez  by  the  allies  under  the  prince  of  Coburg  (March  18,  1793)^ 

NEE8  VON  ESENBECK,  Christian  Gottfried  Daniel,  1776-1858;  b.  Germany; 
educated  at  the  Darmstadt  gymnasium  and  th*  imiversity  of  Jena.  He  studied  meal- 
cine,  after  practicing  which,  for  a  short  time,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  botany 
at  the  university  of  Eh-langen.  He  was  soon  made  president  of  the  Leopoldine  academy 
of  naturalists,  and  professor  of  botany  at  Bonn,  where  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  a  new  botanical  Institution.  In  1830  be  accented  the  posts  of  profeaor 
of  botany  and  director  of  the  botanic  gardm  at  Breslau.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  agitations  which  preceded  the  revolutionary  moTement  of  1848.  and  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  a  Breslau  religious  organization  named  tlic  KrMkntholiken,  and  aiming 
at  various  charitable  and  humanitarian  purposes.  He  lived  at  Berlin  for  a  time  in  1848, 
participating  in  the  democratic  agitation  then  at  its  height  throughout  Europe.  Re- 
turning to  Breslau,  he  estabtisbed  a  "fraternity  of  workingmcD,  with  tlie  object  of 
diffusing  education  among  lalrarers,  mEuntaining  harmony  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers, etc.  This  society  excited  the  hostility  of  tbe  government,  which  ordered  him 
to  dissolve  his  connection  with  it.  A  prosecution  was  soon  instituted  against  him  for 
liritig  with  a  woman  without  having  been  divorced  from  his  wife.  Both,  this  prosecu- 
tion and  his  deposition  from  the  chair  of  botany  In  1852,  were  supposed  to  be  due  to 
political  motives,  and  the  distrust  felt  by  the  government  for  his  democratic  principles 
and  iuOueoce  with  the  laboriog  classes.  Deprived  of  his  salary,  he  had  to  sell  his  Ubiaiy 
and  his  collection  of  botanical  specimens.  In  spite  of  his  reformatory  activity,  and  bis 
researches  in  regard  to  spiritualism,  in  which  he  was  a  believer,  he  'found  time  to  ow- 
tinue  his  botanical  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  Europe.  In  his 
Handbook  fff  Botany,  1821,  he  developed  the  theory  advanced  by  Ooethe  in  his  Metamor- 
phorit  of  Plants,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  only  variations  of  the  leaf.  This  work 
had  been  preceded  by  his  F^esh  Water  Algcs,  1814;  by  System  of  Fungiand  Sponges,  18W; 
and  by  Fiant  Subntanee,  1819,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Rothe  and  Bischof.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1833,  Oenera  et  Species  Atterearum;  in  1836,  Smtema  Laurinanim;  and  in  1841, 
ftora  Africa  An^raliaris  Mvstratio/tes  Monograi^ea.  In  1853  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  his  Ortivanat  Btymology  ^  Jfitture.  He  was  a  specialist  on  cryptogamous  plants,  and 
In  this  branch  of  botany  his  chief  work  is  2/iUural  History  of  tJte  mtropean  Water-Lkar' 
won;  1888-88. 
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KB  BXEAT  BEGHO  ia  the  title  of  a  writ  issued  by  the  court  of  chancery  to  prevoiil 
ao  iudiviiluul  ieaviug  the  kingdom,  unless  be  gives  security  to  abide  a  decree  of  tlml 
court.  The  writ  vnns  originally  resorted  to  in  cases  of  attempts  against  the  safety  of  the 
state,  but  is  dov  issuod  in  cases  where  an  equitable  debt  or  uemaud  is  souglit  to  be  sub- 
stantiated by  a  bill  or  proceeding  iu  chancery.  The  writ  is  only  granted  where  the  party 
usually  resides  within  tlie  jurisdiciion.  It  riisembies  the  pi'ocess  which  is  known  in  the 
oommon-law  oourls  as  arrestiug  and  holding  to  bail,  and  in  Scotland  as  arresting  a  per- 
son in  mediUitioiie  fuga. 

KE  EXEAT  REPUBLICA.  another  name  for  the  writ  n«  eaxairegno  (q.v.),  tht* 
word  republic  or  state  being  substituled  for  liingdom.  The  writ  is  rarely  used  in  the 
United  gtatva,  and  chiefly  iu  cases  involving  a  breach  of  trust  or  official  administration. 

NEFP,  Felix,  1798-1829;  b.  at  Geneva.  Switzariand.  He  received  his  early  educa 
tion  from  his  widowed  mother,  who  was  distinguished  for  pictv,  and  had  occasional  les- 
sons from  some  pastor  of  his  native  caniun.  His  favorite  authors  in  youlliwere  Plutarch 
and  Rousseau,  and  lie  was  fond  of  mathematics  and  natural  history.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  placed  will)  a  fiurist-gnrdcner,  and  at  17  entered  thearmr,  that  be  might  not  longer  be 
a  burden  to  hia  poor  mottier.  His  excellent  character  and  fldelity  soon  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  sergt.  Hia  strict  religious  principles  and  the  purity  of  his  life  provoked  the 
liostility  of  his  associates,  and  he  decided  to  leave  the  army.  Being  advised  to  enter 
the  ministry  he  resigned  bis  commission  in  1819,  and  offered  himself  as  a  catcchist  or 
parish  missionary.  The  first  years  of  his  missionary  life  were  spent  in  the  euiilons  of 
Geneva,  Neufchatel.  Bern,  and  the  Pays  de  Va\id.  In  1821  he  went  to  the  destitute 
diatrict  of  Grenoble  in  France,  and  afterward  to  Mens  in  Is^re.  Religious  scniples  pre- 
venting Ids  bein^  oninined  in  the  established  church  of  Geneva,  and  his  being  a  for- 
eigner rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain  ordination  from  the  Protestant  church  of  Prance, 
he  went  to  England,  and  having  been  ordained  in  1828  by  the  Congregntionahsta  he 
returned  to  Mens,  the  scene  of  his  former  labors.  But  hia  beari  was  with  ttie  destitute 
on  tbe  mouutaius,  and,  turning  away  from  those  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  he 
went  to  the  Iiigb  Alps,  and  labored  witli  gi'eat  courage  and  zeal  among  the  descendants 
of  the  Vaudois  in  tlie  wild  picturesque  viuleye  of  Queyras  and  PVeyssinifercs.  Here  he 
preached,  organized  scbools,  dedicated  churches,  laboring  incessantly  among  those  lonely 
glens  and  dreary  >mountains.  His  pastoral  work  was  performed  in  a  poor  Alpine  dis- 
trict, comprising  17  isolated  villages  within  a  circuit  of  80  miles.   In  one  part  of  his 

Kiisli  the  people  were  so  degraded  as  to  be  scarcely  removed  from  tiie  condition  of 
rbarians.  As  thev  needed  education  and  were  unable  to  pay  a  teacher,  lie  became 
Bchoc4-master  as  well  as  preacher.  They  became  so  much  interested  tiiat  they  built  a 
Bchool-house,  he  directing  tbe  workmen  and  acting  himself  as  architect  and  mason. 
Exiiimsted  by  these  labors  he  visited  the  baths  of  pfombi^res,  but  returned  to  Geneva 
without  permanent  benefit. .  Companies  of  the  poor  people  of  the  Alpine  v^eys  mitde 
long  journeys  on  foot  through  the  snow  to  see  tlwlr  beloved  dying  pastor. 

XEftAPATAH',  a  t  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  district  of 
Tanjore.  134  nk  s.8.w.  from  Madras,  on  a  small  estoary  of  one  of  the  many  small  south- 
ern moutlis  of  the  Cauvery.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  fabrics  was,  in  for- 
mer times,  extensively  carried  on  here,  but  has  greatly  declined  in  consequence  of  tbe 
cheapness  of  British  goods.  A  chief  branch  of  industry  is  tlie  expression  of  oil  from 
the  cocoa-nut  and  from  oil-seeds.  There  is  a  consideruble  trade  with  Ceylon.  The 
harbor  is  suited  only  for  small  coasting- vessels;  but  measures  are  in  progress  for  its 
improvement.  Nc-rapatain  is  a  terminus  of  tlie  Great  Southern  railway  of  India.  It 
WHS  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India,  but  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1781. 
Pop.  '71,  48,535. 

REQATITE,  in  photography,  is  that  kind  of  photographic  picture  in  which  tbe  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  natural  object  are  transposed ;  the  bigb  lights  being  black,  and  the 
deep  shadows  transparent,  or  nearly  so.  Negatives  are  taken  on  glass  and  pa]^r  by 
Tanous  processes,  and  should  indicate  with  extreme  delicacy,  and  in  reverse  order,  tbe 
various  gradations  of  light  and  shade  which  occur  in  a  landscape  or  portrait.  A  nega- 
tive differs  from  a  positive  inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  case  it  is  required  to  produce 
a  deposit  of  pure  metallic  silver  to  be  viewed  by  refieeted  li^bt;  while  in  the  latter, 
density  to  tranmaUted  light  ia  the  chief  desideratum;  accordingly  inorganic  reducing 
sod  retarding  i^nts  are  employed  in  the  development  of  a  positive,  while  those  of 
organic  origin  are  used  in  tbe  production  of  a  ne^ttive.  Adopting  the  collodion  proc- 
CMS  (which  has  almost  completely  replaced  every  other)  as  a  type  of  the  rest,  the  condi- 
tions best  adapted  for  securing  a  good  native  may  be  briefly  indicated,  leaving  it  to 
the  reader  to  apply  the  principles  involved  to  any  process  he  may  desire  to  practice. 

The  possession  of  a  good  lens  and  camera  lieing  taken  for  granted,  and  favorable 
conditions  of  well-directed  light  being  secured,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  establish  a 
inroper  and  harmonious  relation  between  tbe  collodion  bath,  developer,  and  time  oiF 
exposure.  A  recently  iodized  collodion  will  generally  be  tolerably  neutral,  in  which 
cane,  if  the  developer  be  at  all  strong,  and  the  weattier  warm,  the  bath  should  be 
decidedly  acid,  or  foxing  will  be  tbe  result.  Should  the  collodion,  however,  be  red 
with  free  imlioe,  a  mere  trace  of  acid  in  the  bath  will  suffice,  while  tbe  development 
may  be  much  prolonged,  even  In  warm  weather,  without  fogging.   If  the  simple  fact 
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Ik  borue  in  mind  that  the  presence  of  acid,  either  in  the  bath  collodion  or  deTeloper. 
rutardi  ihe  reducing  action  of  the  deveh^r,  it  will  suffice  to  ^ide  the  operator  in 
many  difficulties.  The  ralue  of  a  negative  consists  In  the  power  it  gives  of  maltiplyiog 
posiuve  proofs.   See  PfMiTivx  Pbistino;  ^so  Photookapht. 

HX&ATITX  QVAVTITISS  are  generally  defined  as  quantities  the  opposite  of  "  pod- 
tive"  or  "  numerical "  quautities,  and  form  the  first  and  great  point  of  diSerence  between 
algebra  as  a  separate  science  and  nritfametic.  In  the  oldest  treatises  on  algebra  they 
are  recognized  as  distinct  modifications  of  quantity,  and  existing  apart  from,  and  inde- 
pcndcut  oF,  positive  quantity.  In  later  times,  tliis  opimon  was  vigorously  combated  by 
many  mathematiciaDS,  among  whom  Vleta  occiipied  a  prominent  place;  but  tlie  more 
eminent  analysts  retained  the  old  opinion.  Nevton  and  Euler  distincUy  assert  the 
existence  of  negative  quantities  aa  quantities  less  than  zero,  and  the  latter  supports 
his  opinion  by  the  well-known  illustrntion  of  a  man  who  has  no  property,  and  is  £50 
iu  debt,  to  whom  £50  requires  to  be  given  in  order  thnt  be  may  have  iiothing.  After 
all,  this  discussion  is  little  moni  than  a  verbal  quibble,  though  intereyting  from  the 
promineat  position  it  for  a  long  time  held.  It  had  its  rise  in  the  difficulty  ot  satisfying 
the  requircmenta  of  a  constantly  progressing  science  by  the  use  of  signs  and  forms 
retaining  theii  original  limited  slgntflcation.  It  was  soon  felt  that  the  limited  interpn.-- 
tatiou  must  be  given  up;  and  accordingly  an  extension  of  signification  was  allowed  to 
signs  and  modra  of  operation,  -j-  and  — .  which  were  formerly  considered  as  merely 
symbols  of  the  ailthnietical  operations  of  addition  aud  subtraction,  were  now  con»dcred 
aa  "general  cumulative  symbols,  the  reverse  of  each  other,"  and  could  signify  gaia  and 
loss,  upward  and  downward,  right  and  left,  same  and  opposite,  to  aud  from,  etc.  Apply* 
iug  this  extended  interpretation  of  signs  to  a  quantity  such  as  —4.  we  obtain  at  once  a 
true  idea  of  a  negative  quantity ;  f  or  if  -}-  ^  signifies  4  in.  above  a  certain  level,  —4  sicnifles 
4  in.  belaw  that  level,  and  therefore,  though  a  positive  quantity  iu  itself  (a  negative  being, 
strictly  sj>eaking,  nn  impossible  existence),  it  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  leas  tiiaa 
sent,  as  it  expre-tses  a  quantity  less  by  4  than  0  incfaes  above  the  level.  Keeping  this 
idea  in  view  it  has  been  conventionally  agreed  to  admit  the  existence  of  negative  quan- 
tities aa  existing  per  ae.  The  only  errors  which  can  flow  from  this  arise  from  misinter- 
pretation  of  results,  for  the  four  tundiimentai  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  'division  are  unaffected  by  the  extended  interpretation  of  signs.  Tlie 
following  is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  an  extended  interpretation  of  the  negative 
sign,  allowing  at  the  same  time  how  much  more  general  are  tlic  ideas  conveyed  by  alge- 
braic expressions  than  by  ordinarv  language:  If  at  the  present  time  a  father  is  50  years, 
and  his  son  30  years  old,  when  will  the  fauier  be  three  times  as  old  as  his  son.  This 
problem  when  solved,  gives  — S  as  the  number  of  years  which  must  elapse  before  the 
lather's  age  is  three  times  the  son's.  Now,  at  first  sight,  tills  result  appoars  to  be  absurd, 
but  when  we  consider  the  terms  of  the  problem,  its  explanation  is  easy.  The  question 
asked  pointed  to  a  number  of  years  to  come,  and  had  the  result  turned  out  to  be  positive, 
such  would  iiave  been  the  case,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  negative  directs  us  to  look  in  a 
"contrury"  direction,  or  backward  to  time  ptut;  and  this  is  found  to  satisfy  the  problem 
as  five  years  "  ago"  the  fath^  was  45  anil  his  son  15. 

Negative  quantities  arise  out  of  the  use  of  general  symbols  In  snbtrdtitiott,  aa  in  the 
formula  a— 6,  where  we  may  afterward  find  tliat  b  Is  greater  than  a.  See  SuBraAcnoa^. 

NEOAU'NEE,  a  vilhtgc  in  Marquette  co.,  Mich.,  13  m.  8.w.  from  Marquette  on  Iron 
mountain;  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad,  and  at  the  junction  with  the 
Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  railroad;  pop.  '74,  8,741.  Teal  lake,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  waicr,  is  on  the  n.  border.  It  has  Uu^  Iron  mines  in  which  a  conMdeiub<e 
capital  is  Invested.  It  has  blast  furnaces,  a  nitro-glycerine  factory,  banks,  public  sohoc^ 
churches,  and  weekly  newspapers. 

NEOLE Y,  James  S.  ,  b.  Penn. ,  18S6 ;  was  a  student  at  Western  university ;  entered  the 
Mexican  war  as  a  private,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  enlisted  within  8  days  a 
briffade  of  volunteers  for  8  months,  and  was  appointed  brig.geu.  April  19,  1861;  fought 
witu  the  army  of  the  Ohio  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee;  was  in  command  at  Lavetvne 
Oct.  7,  1863,  where  he  defeated  Andeismi  and  Forrest;  promoted  to  maj.gen.  forms 
bravery  at  Stone  river,  Dec..  1862,  and  served  in  the  Georgia  campnign.  In  1869  he 
was  elected  to  congress  from  Pittsburg,  at  which  city  he  resides. 

NBX}LIGENCE,  in  law,  such  want  of  due  diligence  and  caution,  though  unacctMU- 
panted  by  in  jurious  or  criminal  intent,  as  will  give  ground  for  a  civil  action  for  damages 
or  will  justify  a  criminal  prosecution.  The  obUgatiop  to  exercise  caution  may  arise  from 
a  contract,  express  or  implied,  or  from  a  rule  or  presumption  of  law;  and  the  degree  of 
care  and  caution  which  must  be  exercised  varies  greatiy  under  different  circumstances. 
The  theoretical  distinction  between  gross  nc^ligCQce  and  fraud  or  criminal  intent  is  clear, 
but  in  practice  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  which  exists  In  the  particular  drcmnstanoes. 
Where  a  contract  is  for  any  reason  contrary  to  law.  n^ligence  in  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions is.  of  course,  no  cause  for  action ;  and  If  an  infant  neglect  to  cany  out  a  contract 
voidable  on  the  score  of  infancy,  he  is  not  liable;  though  he  mav  often  be  held  for  negli- 
gence amounting  to  a  tort  and  Altogether  outside  of  contract  obligations.  If  the  negli- 
gence relate  to  contract,  only  a  party  to  that  contract  can  sue,  wlioevcr  may  be  injured 
indirectly,  while  in  torts  it  is  the  person  receiving  the  actual  injury  who  has  a  claim  for 
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damageB.  It  is  not  enough  to  constitute  a  valid  claim  that  tliere  has  been  a  want  of 
care;  for,  firsts  the  negligent  party  may  have  been  under  no  obltgatioos  to  exercise  care 
toward  the  person  injured:  thus,  where  a  railway  accident  is  brought  about  by  thft 
grossest  negligeoca  on  the  part  of  the  company,  if  an  individual  passenger  were  injurea 
who  was  obtaining  bis  passage  by  fraua,  he  would  have  no  claim,  and,  secondly, 
thoufl^  tlie  obligation  mi^t  exist  and  negligence  occur,  yet  it  might  be  so  slight  com- 
pared with  the  nature  of  the  transaction  as  to  make  it  obviously  unjust  to  hold  the  negii- 
gent  party.  Again,  if  the  Injured  party  has  himself  been  negligeat  and  has  thus  "  con- 
tributed" to  bis  own  damage,  he  will  htwe  do  action.  This  principle  of  "contributory 
negligence"  is  based  upon  public  policy  in  part  and  In  .part  upon  the  belief  that  a  loss 
brought  upon  a  plaintiff  by  his  own  net  should  not  give  bim  compensation.  But  it  is 
not  a  good  bar  to  an  action  to  prove  that,  if  the  plaintiff  had  not  done  a  certain  act,  ho 
woalcTnot  have  been  injured;  the  negligence,  like  that  of  the  defendant,  must  have  been 
actual,  and  care  required  of  him  by  some  legal  or  natural  obligation.  It  Is  generally  held 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  defendant  as  to  contributoiy  negligence;  that  is,  the 

f>1aintifl  or  injured  party  will  be  supposed  to  have  acted  with  due  care  until  the  contrar)* 
s  shown.  The  doctrine  of  coutiibutory  negligence  presents  many  difficult  questions  on 
trial,  not  so  much  as  to  the  law,  nsin  determining  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties  and 
the  degree  in  which  either  was  or  both  were  negligent.  Bv  the  common  law,  if  death 
were  occasioned  by  negligence,  no  action  for  damagescould  Be  had  by  the  near  relatives; 
but  by  an  English  statute  and  by  similar  enactments  in  most  of  the  states  of  this  country, 
stiit  may  be  brought  by  the  administrator  or  executor  in  behalf  of  a  husband  or  wife  or 
next  of  Kin,  wherever  death  has  been  caused  by  negligence  or  wrongful  act.  Where  the 
original  injury  has  been  increased  by  the  willful  act  or  negligence  of  the  plaintiff,  he 
cannot  include  the  more  remote  damage  in  his  claim.  Ttius,  where  pfaysi(^  tnjiuy  is 
received  and  medical  care  is  refused — the  refusal  resulting  in  permanent  loss  of  health 
which  would  otherwise  not  have  followed — there  can  be  no  claim  for  damages  on  that 
account.  Every  man  is  bound  so  to  use  his  own  property  as  not  to  injure  another.  Thus, 
the  owner  of  animals  which  are  vicious  or  have  a  contagious  disease  is  bound  to  keep 
them  Under  proper  restraint;  and  the  digger  of  a  pit  on  his  own  land  is  Uable,  if  it  lie 
near  an  unfenced  highway  and  unprotected.  Professional  men  are  bound  to  exercise  a 
fair  aven^  skill  in  their  profession.  A  superior  is,  iu  general,  responsible  for  the  uegli- 
gence  of  an  agent  or  employee  when  acting  in  the  scope  of  his  employment,  but  the  ser- 
vant is,  in  turn,  liable  to  the  master.  Most  im;^rtant  decisions  as  to  the  degree  of  care 
required  of  railroad  corporations  may  be  seen  m  Bedfield  on  RaUroadt.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  extraordinary  care  is  demanded  of  all  public  carriers.  As  lo  negligence 
by  public  officers  in  performing  their  official  duties,  see  Office.  Three  decrees  of 
care  or  diligence  and  corresponding  degrees  of  negligence,  are  usually  described,  appor- 
tioned to  the  relative  circumstances  and  responsibilities  of  the  parties:  where  one  is 
required  to  use  but  slight  care  and  is  responsible  only  for  gross  negligence;  where  he  is 
required  to  use  ordinary  care  and  is  liable  for  ordinary  neglect ;  and  wliere  he  is  required 
to  use  very  great  care  and  is  responsible  for  but  slight  neglect.  This  classification 
is  applied  more  especially  to  the  subject  of  Bailments  (q. v.).  Where  the  bailment 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  nailor,  but  sUght  care  is  required  of  the  bailee;  where  the 
benefit  is  mutual,  as  in  cases  of  hiring,  ordinary  care  is  required;  and  where  the  bailee 
Is  the  only  one  who  benefits  \tj  the  bailment,  extraordinary  diligence  is  required  and  the 
alighteBt  negligence  will  give  Cause  for  action.  The  exceptions  to  the  second  statement 
are  the  bailments  to  common-carriers  and  innkeepers  where  public  policy  requires  that 
a  very  great  degree  of  core  should  be  exercised.  Negligence,  not  coexistent  with  any 
criminal  intent,  may  in  certain  cases  constitute  a  crime.  Thus,  where  the  negligent  set 
of  one  man  results  m  the  death  of  a  second,  the  circumstances  may  make  the  first  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  So  where  an  officer  of  the  law  allows  a  prisoner  to  escape,  not  having 
been  tampered  with,  but  through  mere  carelessness,  be  is  criminally  guilty.  Tlie  subject 
of  negligence  may  be  found  treated  in  detail  in  Shearman  on  Neghgence,  Addison  and 
Billiard  on  Tort*,  Sodfleld  on  SaUroad  lam,  and  Bishop  on  CrimiiuU  Law. 

NEGOTIABLE  PAPER.    Bee  Bill  of  Exchange;  Exchawgk;  ante. 

NEGRELLI.  Aloys  von,  I799-ia'>8;  b.  in  the  Tyrol;  constructed  tlie  first  Swiss 
raihoad.  from  ihe  German  trerder  to  ZQrich,  also  the  first  Austrian  railroad,  completed 
1841;  Ihe  Austrian  Northern  railroad  secured  him  as  chief  inspector,  which  position  he 
held  till  1849,  when  he  was  appointed  director  o^  public  works.  In  1855  be  assumed 
full  charge  of  all  Austrian  rallrouds,  from  which  position  he  was  called,  two  years  later, 
by  the  viceroy  of  Egrpt,  to  sui>erintend  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  canal,  at  which  work  he 
spent  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

NEOBI'TOS,  or  Neorillos  {SpanUh,  diminutive  of  negroes),  is  the  name  given  by 
the  Spaniards  to  certain  negro-likc  tribes  inhabiting  the  interior  of  some  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  and  differing  essentially  both  in  features  and  manners  from  the  Malay 
Inhabitanls  of  tlie  Eastern  archipelago.  They  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the 
negroes  of  Guinea,  hut  ore  much  smaller  iu  size,  averaging  in  height  not  more  than  4  ft. 
8  in.,  whence  tlieir  appellation  of  Negritos,  or  little  negroes.  Taej  are  also  called  by 
the  Spaniards  Ifqfrmt  del  Monte,  from  their  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  for  the 
moat  part;  and  one  of  the  Islands  where  they  are  most  numerous  bears  the  name  of 
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J»la  de  lot  Kegrm.  These  XcgritoB  are  also  known  I17  the  names  Aeta,  Aigta,  Ite,  laapU, 
and  Igolote,  or  Igorote.  They  are  desciilwd  as  a  short,  small,  but  well'Uiade  and  activa 
pc'ople,  the  tower  part  of  tlie  face  projeciiog  like  that  of  the  African  ne^oes,  the  hair 
either  woolly  or  frizzled,  imd  the  complexion  exceediugly  dark,  if  not  quite  so  black  an 
that  of  the  iie^oes.  The  l^paniards  describe  llifm  as  less  black  aud  k'ss  ugly  than  the 
negroes — Meitua  tugros  y  meiiosfeos.  All  writers  concur  in  speaking  of  tUeni  as  sunk  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  savagedom,  wiuidering  iu  the  woods  and  inountuius,  without  any 
fixed  dweltiiif;s,  and  with  only  a  strip  of  Dark  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Their  ooly 
weapouB  are  the  how  and  arrow ;  and  they  live  upon  roots,  wild  fruits,  and  any  sort  of 
auiraals  lliat  they  can  e>urprise  hi  tlicir  haunts  or  conq^uer  in  the  chase.  By  the  Malaya 
tliey  are  despised  and  hated;  and  tlie  buffalo-humers  lu  the  woods,  whcD  they  meet  with 
Uiem,  do  uot  scruple  to  slioot  them  down  like  wild  beasts  or  game.  "  It  has  not  come 
to  my  knowledge,"  says  a  Spanish  writer,  "that  a  family  of  these  negroes  ever  look  op 
tlieir  abode  in  a  village.  If  the  Mohammedan  hihabitauts  make  slaves  of  ihem,  the^ 
will  ruther  submit  to  be  beaten  to  death  than  undergo  any  bodily  fatigue;  and  it  is 
impostiible,  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  bring  them  to  lalJor."  The  same  writer,  an 
eccleshistic,  speuks  of  them  as  gentle  and  inoffensive  Id  their  manners,  whenever  be 
himself  came  In  contact  with  them;  and  altiiough  informed  that  some  of  them  were 
cannibals,  he  was  uot  inclined  to  believe  the  report.  Dr.  Carl  Scherzer,  the  historian  of 
the  circumuavigation  of  the  Noram,  when  at  Manilla,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
Negrita  girl,  whom  he  thus  describes:  "  This  was  a  girl  of  alwut  12  or  14  years  of  age, 
of  dwat¥-like  figure,  wiih  woolly  hair,  broad  nostrils,  but  without  the  dark  skin  and 
wide  everted  lips  which  characterize  the  negro  type.  This  pleasing- looking,  synimetri- 
cally-fomied  girl  had  been  brought  up  in  tlie  liouse  of  a  Spaniard,  apparently  with  the 
pious  object  of  rescuing  her  soul  from  heathenism.  The  poor  little  Negrilla  hardly 
understood  her  own  motlier-tongue,  besides  a  very  little  Tagal,  so  that  we  had  consider- 
able ditUcuUy  in  uuderstandingoach  other. 

According  to  Spanish  statements  the  Negritos  are  found  only  in  five  of  the  Fhilij^ 
pine  island^namely,  Luzou,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Negros,  and  Jlindanao — and  are  esti- 
mated at  about  35.000  souK  Remnants  of  them  exist,  however,  in  the  interior  of  some 
of  the  other  islands  in  the  Sastem  archipelngo;  and  ihey  are  scattered,  also,  though  in 
small  numbers,  through  certain  islands  of  Polvnesia.    They  arc  altogether  an  isUod 

B:-opie,  and  are  hence  treated  of  by  Prieliard  unuer  the  designation  of  Pelagian  negroes, 
y  Dr.  Pickcri'Dg  thev  are  treated  of  as  a  distinct  race,  resembling  the  Papuan,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  the  diminutive  stature,  tin;  general  abFcnce  of  a  beard,  tlie  projecting 
of  tlte  lower  port  of  tlie  face  or  the  inclined  profile,  and  the  exaggerated  negro  features. 
The  hair,  also,  is  more  woolly  than  that  of  the  Papuans,  though  far  from  equaling  that 
of  the  negroes  in  knotty  closenes.<i.  By  Latham  the  Negritos  are  classified  'under  ibu 
i-uUiivision  of  Oceanic  Mongolidee,  C,"  which  subdivision  is  further  modified  by  him 
into  the  designation  of  "  Amptiiucsians"  and  "  Kelaenoneflans."  The  Kcgritos  out  of 
the  Philippine  islands  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  islands  embraced  under  the 
latter  designation,  as  New  Guinea,  New  Ireland,  Srilomon's  inles,  LoUisiade,  New  Caie< 
donia,  and  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Except  Id  the  last-mentioned  island, 
however,  the  Negritos,  strictly  speaking — that  is,  the  blackish  people  with  woolly  hair'~ 
do  not  prepondemte  over  the  other  native  tribes  less  strongly  marked  with  negro  features; 
while  ill  Tasmania  itself  the  race  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  amounting  at  present 
to  not  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  souls.  Dr.  Pickering  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  N«^- 
rito  race  "once  orciipied  more  space  than  it  does  at  this  time,  and  that  it  lias  in  niasy 
instances  preceded  the  dissemination  of  other  races."  We  conclude  with  a  description  <d 
a  Negrito  native  of  Erromango  (the  island  where  the  misnonarv  Williams  was  mur- 
dered), supplied  to  Dr.  Pickering  by  Horatio  Hales,  bis  associate  In  tlie  t'nitcd  States 
exploring  expedition:  "  He  was  about  5  ft,  high,"  says  Mr.  Hales,  "slender  and  long 
limbed;  he  had  close  woolly  hair,  and  retreating  arched  forehead,  short  and  Bcanty  eye- 
brows, and  small  snub  nose,  thick  lips  (especially  the  upper),  a  retreating  chin,  nod  that 
projection  of  the  jaws  and  tower  part  of  the  face  which  Is  one  of  the  distinctive  char- 

neteristics  of  the  negro  race  Placed  in  a  crowd  of  African  Macks,  there  was 

nothing  about  him  by  which  he  could  have  been  distinguished  from  the  rest"  See 
Papuans  aud  Polynesians. 

2TE'6ItO,  Rio.    Bee  Rio  Negro. 

FEOR0E8  (from  the  Spanish  word  ntfiro,  black;  LaL  n^^)  is  the  name  given  to  a 
oonsidernblc  branch  of  the  human  family  possessing  certain  physical  characteristics, 
which  distinguish  it  in  a  very  marked  degi-ee  from  the  other  branches  or  varieties  of 
mankind — more  especially  the  so-called  whites  or  Europeaas.  In  Blumenbacb's  tivc-fold 
division  of  mankind  the  negroes  occuny  the  first  place  under  the  variety  Ethiopian. 
which  likewise  embmces  the  Kaffers,  Hottentots.  Austmlians,  Alforiana,  and  Oceanic 
negroes.  In  Latham's  threefold  division  the^  arc  placed  among  the  Attanttdar,  and 
form  the  primary  sulKlivisinn  of  Netjro  AtlanUdoe  in  tliat  author's  classification;  white  in 
Pickeiings  eleven-fold  division  they  occupy  the  last  place  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
races  of  mankind. 

Both  Prichnnl  and  I^tham  strongly  protest  against  the  common  error  of  lookiogupfm 
the  term  n^ro  as  synonymous  with  African.    "  It  ought  to  be  remembered,**  says  the 
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fomer,  the  word  negro  1b  not  a  DBtlonal  appellation,  but  denotes  the  ideal  trpe 
constituted  br  the  assemblage  of  certain  pbysical  cliaracteristics,  which  Ib  exemplifled  m 
the  natives  of  Guinea  in  western  Africa,  and  in  their  descendants  in  America  and  the 
West  IndieB."  And  Latham  in  like  manner  obserres;  "No  fact  la  more  necessary  to 
be  remembered  than  the  difTerence  between  the  n^ro  aod  African;  a  fact  which  is  well 
verified  by  refereoce  to  the  map.  Here  the  true  negro  area— the  area  occupied  by  men 
of  the  black  tkin,  thick  lip,  depressed  nose,  and  woolly  hair— Is  exceedingly  small ;  as 
small  In  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  continent  as  the  area  of  the  district  of  the  stunted 
Hyperboreans  is  in  Asia,  or  that  of  the  Laps  in  Europe.  Without  going  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  a  dark  complexion  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  Africa,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  hue  of  the  Arab,  the  Indian,  and  the  Australian  is  tlie  prevalent 
color.  To  realize  this  we  may  aek,  What  are  the  true  negro  districts  ?  and  what  tliose 
otiier  than  pegro  ¥  To  the  former  belong  the  valleys  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the 
Niger,  and  tlie  intermediate  rivers  of  the  coast,  parts  of  Sudanla,  and  parte  about  Sen- 
naar,  Kordofan,  and  Darfilr;  to  the  latter  the  wliote  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
desert,  the  whole  of  the  Kaffer  and  Hottentot  areas  t.  of  the  line,  Abysdnia,  and  the 
middle  and  lower  Nile.  This  leaves  but  little  for  the  typical  negro."  Bearing  in  mind 
this  limitation  of  the  primitive  area  of  the  negro,  we  mm  next  proceed  to  speak  of  his 
promiaent  physical  characteristics. 

The  negro  has  a  black  akin,  unctuous  and  soft;  woolly  hair;  thick  lips;  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  prognathic,  or  projecting  like  a  muzzle;  tlK  skull  long  and  narrow;  nnd 
a  low,  retreating  forehead.  The  skull  of  the  negro  is  remarkably  solid  and  thick,  so 
that  in  fighting  they  often  butt  against  each  other  like  rams,  without  mucli  damage  to 
either  combatant;  and  it  Is  likewise  so  flat  tlmt  burdens  are  eaaily  carried  upon  It. 
According  to  Camper's  lateral  admeasurement,  the  head  of  the  negro  shows  an  angle  of 
70',  while  that  of  the  European  shows  one  of  80°,  on  which  difference  of  10%  as  he  consid- 
ered, dejwnda  the  superior  beauty  of  the  latter.  There  is  not  much  dependence,  however, 
to  be  placed  on  such  a  mode  of  admeasurement;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Blumeii- 
bach's  vertical  method.  According  to  this,  a  considerable  difference  would  appear  to 
exist  between  th^  skull  of  the  negro  and  that  of  the  European.  ' '  But,"  says  Dr.  Frichanl, 
"  I  have  carefully  examined  tba  situation  of  the  fonmum  magnum  iu  many  negro  skulls; 
in  nil  of  them  its  position  may  be  accurately  described  as  bdng  exactly  behinothe  trans- 
verse line  bisecting  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  basis  cranii.  This  is  precisely 
the  place  whicli  Owen  has  pointed  out  as  tlie  general  position  of  the  occipital  hole  la  the 
liumau  skull.  In  those  negro  skulls  which  have  have  the  alveolar  process  very  protu- 
berant, the  anterior  half  of  the  line  above  described  is  lengthened  in  a  slight  degree  by 
this  circumstance.  If  allowance  is  made  for  it,  no  difference  is  perceptible.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  all  instances  extremely  slij^t;  and  it  Is  cqimlly  perceptible  in  heads  belonging 
to  other  races  of  men.  If  we  eumine  crania  which  have  prominent  upper  jaws.  If  a 
line  is  let  fail  from  the  summit  of  the  head  at  rig^t  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  basis 
the  occipital  foramen  will  be  found  to  be  situated  immediately  behind  it ;  and  tliis  is  pre- 
cisely the  case  in  negro  and  in  European  heads,"  There  is,  in  fact,  neither  in  this 
respect — the  conformation  of  the  negro  skull — nor  in  any  other,  solid  ground  for  tiie 
opinion  hazarded  by  some  writers,  and  supported  either  through  ignorance  or  from  inter- 
ested motives  by  many  persons — that  tlie  negro  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
higher  order  of  apes  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  difference  is  certainly  considerable 
between  the  hi^iest  European  and  the  typical  negro,  but  the  gulf  between  them  boUi 
snd  the  highest  of  the  simln  is  so  nearly  of  the  same  wldm  that  the  difference  is 
scarcely  distinguishable.  But  the  ddn,  hair,  skull,  lips,  maxillary  {imfllc,  and  general 
facial  appearance  of  the  negro,  are  not  the  only  features  that  distinguish  him  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  European,  and  seem  to  stamp  htm  as  a  distinct  variety  of  the  liuman 
race.  "  In  the  negro,"  says  Prichard,  "  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  bent  outwards.  Soem- 
mering and  Lawrence  have  observed  that  the  tibia  and  flbxuA  in  the  negro  are  more  coo- 
vex  In  front  than  in  Europeans;  the  calves  of  the  legs  are  very  high,  so  as  to  encroach 
upon  the  hams;  the  feet  and  hands,  but  particularly  the  former,  are  flat;  and  the  os 
oslcls.  instead  of  bdng  arched,  is  cominued  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the  other  bones 
iff  the  foot,  which  is  remarkably  broad.  As  to  the  supposed  excessive  lengA  of  the 
fore-arm  in  tbe  negro,  a  circumstance  also  dwelt  upon  as  showing  an  appronch  to  the 
anthropoid  apes,  facts  are  alto^ther  against  tlic  statement;  there  being  no  greater  differ- 
ence than  is  observable  in  individuals  of  any  otiier  variety  of  mankind.  In  stature  tlie 
negro  is  very  much  on  a  par  with  the  European,  often  reaching  6  ft,,  and  rarely  declining 
lielowfive  and  a  half.  Into  the  discussioD  as  to  the  cause  of  the  blackness  of  the  skin  in 
the  negro  we  have  not  space  to  enter.  It  la  jnnerallv  supposed  to  depend  upon  the 
greater  amount  of  pigment  cells  in  the  rets  MalpighU,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
cutaneous  glands,  as  compared  with  the  skin  of  Europeana  In  the  skin  of  tlie  uc^ro 
there  is  much  oilymatter,  and  he  perspires  profusely,  which  serves  to  keep  him  In  hmlth, 
while  it  diffuses  a  smell  far  from  agreeable  to  bystanders  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  at 
all  sensitive.  Of  the  hair  of  the  negro.  Dr.  Pnchard  remartts:  "1  am  convinced  that 
the  negro  has  hair  properly  so-called,  and  not  wool.  One  difference  between  the  hair  of 
a  negro  and  that  of  s  European  consists  in  the  more  curled  and  frizzled  condition  of  the 
former.  This,  however,  is  only  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  crispatioo,  some  European 
hair  bring  liluiwiie  very  crisp.   Another  difference  is  the  greater  quantity  of  coloring 
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matter  or  pigment  in  the  bidr  of  the  negro.  It  is  very  probable  that  tUs  quality  is  con- 
nected with  ttie  former,  and  Is  lis  cause,  tiiough  we  cannot  determine  In  wbat  manner 
one  depends  upon  Hnotiier;  but  as  these  properties  vair  umultaneouBly,  and  are  iu  pro- 
TKulioH  one  to  anotlier,  we  may  infer  that  they  do  not  depend  upon  independent  causes." 

The  negroes,  in  ibeir  native  seat,  comprise  various  independent  tribof,  wliich  are  thus 
classified  and  euumenited  Dr.  Latham :  1.  Western.  Iifegro  Atlantida,  embracing  tlie 
Wuloffs,  Sfrerc-s,  Uerawolli,  Mandingos,  Felups,  etc. ;  Fantis,  etc. ;  the  the  Whidob, 
Maha  and  Benin  tribes,  tlie  Grebo,  etc.  2,  Ventral  Segro  Atlantida,  embracing  tlie  Ysr- 
riba,  the  Tapiia,  Haussa,  Fulahs,  Cumhri,  Bungai,  Eisetir,  Bornu,  etc. ;  Begharml,  Man- 
dara,  Mobba,  Furians,  Koldajd.  8.  SaUtm  -^£ffro  AUantida,  embracing  the  SbUliik. 
eta;  Qamamy),  Dtdlas,  etc.;  Tibboo,  Gongas.  This  list  might,  of  course,  1m  still  fur- 
tiier  enlargL-d  by  reference  to  the  works  of  ^rth,  Livingstwe,  Bpeke,  and  other  travel- 
ers, whose  researches  have  been  pnbUshed  since  the  i^pearance  of  Dr.  Latham's 
VaiieOea  of  Man,  in  1850. 

While  these  several  tribes  have  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  they  yet  bear  a  strong 
general  resemblance  to  each  other,  not  only  la  their  physical  appearanoe,  but  in  their 
mtell^ctual  capacities,  moral  lustincts,  customs,  and  manners.  The  negro  intellect  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  not  only  to  tiie  European,  but  to  that  of  many 
primitive  races  not  as  yet  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilication,  while  it  is  supeiiw  to 
that  of  the  Australians,  Bushmen,  and  Esquimaux.  Some  tribes  are  sunk  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  barbarism,  and  are  either  ferocious  savages,  or  stupid,  sensual,  and  indolent. 
This  is  the  case,  for  tbe  most  part,  according  to  Prichard,  where  the  exaggerated  negro 
type  is  discernible,  as  among  the  BuUoms,  Papals,  and  other  tribes  on  the  coast  of  'West- 
ern Guinea;  also  among  the  tribes  near  the  slave  coast,  and  in  tbe  bight  of  Benin,  where 
the  slave-trade  has  been  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent.  In  otlier  parts  they  show  a 
capacity  for  practicing  the  arts  of  Ufe.  They  are  ingenious  in  the  conatruction  of  tbeb* 
dwellings,  tliey  have  some  knowledge  of  the  worismg  of  Iron  and  other  metals,  they 
manufacture  arms,  dress  and  prepare  the  skins  of  animals,  weave  cloth,  aod  fabricate 
numerous  useful  household  utenuls.  Neither  are  they  altogether  deficient  In  a  knowled^ 
of  agriculture.  These  marks  of  civilization  are,  for  the  most  part,  apparent  in  the  dis- 
tricts either  wholly  or  parlially  converted  to  Mohammedanism.  Mungo  Park,  to  his 
account  of  Sego,  tbe  capital  of  Bambarra,  describes  it  aa  a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants,  with 
houses  of  two  stories  high,  having  flat  roofs,  mosques  in  every  quarter,  and  ferries  con- 
veying men  and  horses  over  the  Niger.    "The  view  of  this  extensive  city,"  he  sagm. 

tlie  numerous  canoes  upon  the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and  the  cnlttvated  state 
of  the  surrounding  country,  formed  altogether  a  prospect  of  civiJization  and  magniflcence 
which  I  little  expected  to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Africa."  All  tribes  of  negroe»  appear  to 
be  piissionately  fond  of  music,  and  show  no  little  sidll  in  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments.  They  also  express  their  hopes  and  fears  in  extemporary  songs.  Where 
Mohammedanism  has  not  been  introduced,  the  religion  of  the  negroes  is  nothing  but  a 
debased  fetith  worship.  They  make  fetishes  of  scrmnts,  elephants'  teeth,  tigers'  claws, 
and  other  parts  of  animals,  at  the  dlctetton  of  thar  fetith  man,  or  priest  They  also 
manufacture  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  whidi  they  worship;  and  yet,  uAder  all  this,  they 
have  some  idea  of  a  Supreme  Bel'tg.  They  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  are  per- 
pctuallypractictng  inamtations  to  ward  oa  the  baneful  influence  of  their  spiritual  ene- 
mies. Their  relijnon,  in  fact,  is  one  altogether  of  fear;  and  ns  this  generally  leads  to 
cruelty,  we  find  them  for  tbe  most  part  indifferent  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  In 
some  parts  they  even  offer  up  human  victims  to  propitiate  their  deities.  They  are  cruel 
to  their  enemies  and  prisoneni,  and  often  shed  blood  for  the  mere  savage  delight  they 
experience  in  seeing  it  fiow  from  their  victims.  We  need  only  allude  to  the  inhuman 
customs,  ns  tliey  are  called,  of  Dahomey,  and  the  Tam  and  Adai  customs  of  the  Ashantees, 
as  described  by  Bowdich.  in  support  of  this  statement. 

This  same  indifference  to  human  suffering,  coupled  with  the  passion  of  avarice,  has 
doubtless  been  the  mainspring  of  the  slave-trade  carried  on  during  so  many  centurie»t 
between  the  negroes  and  European  traders  in  the  Vestern  coast  of  Africa.  Begun  by 
the  Portuguese  aa  early  as  1508,  when  negro  slaves  were  first  imported  into  tbe  We&t 
Indies,  sanctioned  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  1511,  uid  subsequently  by  Charles  V., 
legalized  in  England  under  Elizabeth,  and  eventually  practiced  by  every  mariUme  nation 
01  Europe,  this  infamous  trade  flourished  under  the  sanction  of  law  as  late  as  the  year 
1807,  when  it  was  happily  abolished  by  net  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  now 
tmitcd  as  piracy  by  almost  every  civilized  nation.  Even  still,  however,  It  Is  practiced 
by  hiwless  men,  notwithstanding  the  humane  efforts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  Slates  to  suppress  it;  and  the  encouragement  which  it  has  given  to  the  petty 
cliieftains  on  the  8lave  coast,  and  the  country  behind  it,  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  retard 
the  progress  of  civilization  In  that  part  of  Africa.  "The  region  mentioned."  says 
Prichard,  "has  been  the  great  seat  of  the  exportation  of  negro  slaves,  and  tbe  tribes  on 
the  cotwi  have  lieen  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  physical  and  moral  degradation  by  the 
calamities  and  vices  attendant  on  that  traffic.  Throughout  negmland,  and  especially 
this  part  of  it,  the  inhabitants  of  one  district  in  the  interior,  the  dwellers  on  one  moun- 
tain, are  ever  on  the  watch  to  seize  the  wives  and  children  of  the  neiriiboring  clans,  and 
to  sell  them  to  strangers;  many  sell  th^  own.   Every  recess,  and  aunost  every  retired 
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wrner  of  the  land,  has  been  the  scene  of  hateful  rapine  and  slaughter,  not  to  be  excused 
or  palliated  by  the  spirit  of  warfai-e,  but  perpetrated  in  cold  blood,  and  for  the  love  of 
gain."- 

The  custom^  of  polygamy  prevails  an)ong  all  the  negro  tribes,  and  where  these  are 
constituted  into  nations  or  Kingdoins,  as  in  Dahomey,  tne  sovereign  has  ofien  as  many 
^  two  or  three  thousand  wives,  whom  he  occasionally  disposes  of  as  presents  to  bis  chief 
officers  and  favorites. 

The  languages  of  the  various  nations  and  tribes  of  negroes  are  very  numerous. 
VocabulariKS  or  nearly  200  languages  have  been  brought  from  Africa  by  the  rev.  Dr. 
Koelle.  "A.  slight  examination  of  these  vocabularies,  says  Mr.  Edwin  Nonis,  "  gecms 
to  show  that  there  are  among  tlie  negro  idioms  a  dozen  or  more  classes  of  laDguages,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  as  much  as  the  more  remote  Indo-Germanic  languages  do."  To 
the&o  negro  idioms  Dr.  Krapf  has  given  the  name  of  Nigro-Hamitic  langvage$.  These 
mfty  peiuapB  have  affinities  with  some  of  the  other  African  tongues,  but  not  with  any 
of  the  great  well-defined  families  of  languages.  For  farther  uiformatlon  upon  thu 
subject,  we  must  content  ourselves  wltfa  rcfemng  to  Dr.  Frichard's  NaturtU  Hiiiery  of 
Man,  and  eapecially  to  a  learned  note  hy  Mr.  Edwin  Nonia,  in  vol.  1.  of  that  work,  page 
823.  . 

Of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  negroes  in  the  various  countries  into  which 
they  have  been  imported  during  the  prevalence  of  the  slave-trade,  we  have  scarcely  room 
to  speak.  They  are  found  in  all  the  West  India  islands,  to  the  number  of  about  8,000,000: 
in  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  other  mrts  of  South  America;  also  in  the  de 
Verde  IbIuuIb,  Arabia,  Morocco,  etc  In  the  British  West  India  islands  they  were  eman- 
cipated from  slavery  in  1884,  and  in  those  belonging  to  France  in  1648.  Indeed,  slavery 
now  exists  nowhere  in  the  West  Indies,  with  tlie  single  exception  of  Cuba.  In  the 
United  States  the  negroes  amoonted  in  1870  to  4,880,0(W.   Many  of  these  were  emanci- 

eted  in  the  course  of  tbe^iate  unliappy  civil  war,  all  the  negroes  of  secession  masters 
ing  declared  emancipated  by  proclamation  of  president  Lincoln  and  act  of  the  federal 
congress ;  at  the  same  time  that  ludemnities  were  promised  to  such  loyal  states  as  of  iheir 
own  accord  decreed  emancipation.  Neero  slarbry  in  the  Unlt^  States  has  l>een  utterly 
destroyed,  and  the  great  problem  which  used  to  exercise  philantfaroi^  minds  has  been 
Bolvecf— the  negro  luvtQg  become  a  United  States  citizen  at  a  fearful  cost  of  blood  and 
treasure  to  both  their  possessors  and  thehr  liberatora. 

NEGHO  EXODUS,  the  name  applied  to  a  remarkable  migration  of  freedmen  from 
the  southern  states  of  America,  in  tlie  beginning  of  1879,  and  through  tliat  and  the  suc- 
ceeding ycty-  On  April  7  in  the  year  named,  a  memorial  reached  Washington,  signed 
by  many  oi  the  most  influential  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  including  ex-senators  and 
ex-representatives  in  congress,  the  mayor  of  the  ci^,  an  ex-minister  to  Liberia,  and  others 
Vlthout  distinction  of  party,  setting  forth  the  following  facts:  -Tiiat  during  the  two  weeks 
preceding  April  7  tiiere  had  arrived  by  steamboat  at  St.  Louis,  having  come  up  the  Mis- 
slsslppl  nver.  chi<^y  from  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  as  many  as  2,000 
negroes,  including  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  with  many  of  their  children.  That 
this  multitude  expressed  an  eager  desire  to  reach  Kansas;  and  without  exception,  so  far 
as  could  be  learned,  refused  aU  overtures  or  inducements  to  return  south,  even  if  their 
passage  back  was  paid  for  them.  That  the  condition  of  the  grrat  majority  of  them  was 
that  of  absolute  poverty;  they  being  clothed  for  the  most  part  in  thin  and  ragged  gar- 
ments, and  supported  during  their  i>tay  in  St.  Louis  partly  by  public  but  mostly  by  pri- 
vate charity.  The  older  ones  in  this  migration  had  been  formerly  slaves  in  the  south: 
all  related  the  same  story  as  to  the  causes  of  their  departure  trim  their  homes-— great 
privation  and  want  from  excessive  rent  exacted  for  land;  murder  of  their  colored  neigh- 
bore;  and  personal  violence  threatened  against  themselves.  The  memorial  was  accom- 
panied by  aftldavits  given  by  the  negroes,  relating  instunces  of  political  and  other 
assassinations,  and  other  cases  of  personal  violence  and  outrage.  This  migration  coutin- 
ned  to  flow  steadily  northward,  and  the  colored  people  already  living  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas  were  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  imposed  upon  them  of  affording  assistance  tf> 
tlie  emigrants,  iu  which  they  were  compwatively  little  aided  by  the  white  population  of 
the  north,  although  earnest  calls  by  the  press  and  by  public  speakers  were  made  in  all 
directions.  By  the  middle  of  April  it  was  publicly  alleged  that  certain  counties  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  some  river  parishes  in  Louisiana,  were  being  depopulated,  so  far  as  the 
negroes  were  concerned;  also  from  interior  points  numbers  had  fled  to  St.  Louis  by  rail. 
It  appeared,  on  investigation,  that  this  movement  had  been  a  matter  of  discusMon  among 
the  negroes  of  the  gulf  slates  during  several  years,  but  the  simultaneous  character  of  the 
migration  was  not  explicable  on  any  general  theory.  Nor  wns  the  reason  for  selecting 
Kansas  as  the  concluding  point  made  clear.  The  cltmatc  of  that  state  was  so  severe  iii 
the  early  spring  Uiint  great  suffering  occurred  among  those  who  reached  it:  but  neither 
this  fact,  nor  the  stories  of  hardships  and  dangers  which  were  industriously  circulate*! 
by  those  Interested  in  opposing  the  movement,  appeared  To  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
retarding  it.  It  was  alleged  that  local  associations  had  been  formed  in  the  southern  states 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  migration  northward.  Tliere  was,  however,  no  evidence 
of  any  united  action  by  such  associations.  It  was  alleged,  also,  that  the  movement  had 
been  derlsed  and  executed  partly  in  the  Interest  of  certain  Eaiuas  land  speculators,  and 
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partly  by  railrond  companies.  Mass  meeting  of  colored  people  were  held  in  New  Orleans, 
Vtciubutv,  aad  other  southern  cities,  during  the  spring  of  1870,  for  the  purpose  cf 
encouraging  the  negro  migration ;  vliile  mectmgs  of  planters  and  others  emploTing  negro 
labor  were  convenra,  at  which  the  dissatisfied  negroes  were  invited  to  state  tLeir  grier- 
ances,  wiUi  a  view  to  redress,  if  practicable.  A  colored  convention  assembled  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  on  May  7,  at  which  delegates  were  present  from  Alabama,  Arkansas^ 
Georgia,  Indiana,  lilinois,  Louisiana,  mssissippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon^ 
Peaasylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  The  whole  subject  of  the  condition  of 
the  negro  race  in  the  south  eiace  the  act  of  emancipation  was  considered  in  a  report 
which  was  ofleied  and  adopted,  and  a  plan  to  improve  this  condition  was  submitted. 
The  fbllowtng  resolution  was  adopted:  "Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  oonfer- 
ence  that  the  colored  people  should  emigrate  to  those  states  and  territories  where  they 
cnit  enjoy  all  the  rights  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  enforced  by  the  executive  departments  of  such  states  and  territories;  and  we 
ask  of  the  United  States  an  appropriation  of  $500,000,  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  our  people 
from  the  South."  By  Aug.  1,  more  tlian  7,000  needy  colored  refuge^  had  arrived  in 
K:msas  from  the  southern  states,  and  the  flow  continaed  steadily  during  the  summer. 
Public  attention  was  diverted  from  it,  however,  and  as  an  occasion  for  popular  excite' 
ment  It  gradually  died  out.  During  18^  bat  little  was  heard  of  the  exodus,  though  the 
migration  continued — not  to  Eimsas  alone,  but  to  the  older  and  more  thickly  Mttl^ 
states,  and  in  bands  of  fewer  numbers,  thus  avoiding  notice. 

NBOBO  imrstBEIST,  a  species  of  stn^ng  which  originated  among  the  negro  slaves 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  popular  at  public  entertainments.  The  sentiment  of 
tlie  earlier  of  these  negro  melodies  was  of  the  most  simple  kind,  the  words  mostly  broken 
English,  and  the  harmonies  confined  chiefly  to  two  chords — the  tonic  and  dominant. 
How  the  airs  were  composed  has  been  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry.  Some  of  them  are 
believed  to  be  broken  down  and  otherwise  altered  old  psalm-tunes,  which  had  been 
caught  up  by  the  more  musical  of  the  negro  race.  In  some  instances,  the  singing  of  the 
melodies  is  accompanied  with  grotesque  j^stures;  the  effect  being  to  give  the  Idea  of 
good-nature  and  love  of  fun  in  the  dark-skmned  minstrels.  Negro  melodies  may  be  swd 
to  have  been  made  known  by  Mr.  D.  Rice,  who,  first  in  New  York,  In  18S1,  and  after- 
ward in  London,  created  a  sensation  by  his  singing  of  Jim  Orow.  Other  songs  followed, 
Hucli  as  Jim  {dong  Joaey  and  Buffalo  6al$;  and  from  less  to  more,  there  was  created  a 
very  ctiaracteristtcally  national  music,  if  the  Americans  will  allow  us  to  call  it  so.  Becora- 
ing'extenslvely  popular,  and  addressed  to  fashionable  audiences,  this  negro  miustrelsy 
now  comprehends  a  large  variety  of  songs,  with  airs  of  a  pleasing  kind,  the  whole  much 
in  advance  of  the  original  negro  amipositions.  For  these  improvements,  t^e  worid  Is 
indebted,  among  others,  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Christy,  who  began  as  conductor  of  a  band  of  mln- 
Klrels  at  Buffalo  in  1842,  and  who  established  himself  in  New  York  in  1846.  At  first 
Ills  troupe  were  called  the  "  Virginia  Minstrels,"  but  afterwards  they  were  known  as  the 
"Christy  Minstrels."  Mr.  Christy's  great  success  in  this  species  of  entertainment  brought 
otlier  leaders  and  troupes  into  the  field.  In  most  cases,  the  members  of  the  negro  min- 
strel troupes  are  only  negroes  in  name,  with  faces  and  hands  blackened  for  the  purpose. 
See  Christy's  MimtrM  Ntw  8oag».  wft&  Mtutt,  edited  by  J.  Wade ;  and  other  rimilar 
col  lections. 

■  HE'GEOPOWT.  BeeEuBtEA. 
HE'GBOS,  IsLA  DE.   See  Philippine  Isijuros. 

NEOVN'DO,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  aeeraoea  (see  Maple),  differing  from 
the  maples  chiefly  in  the  diwcious  flowers,  being  destitute  of  petals,  and  in  the  pinnated 
ash-like  leaves.  The  Common  Negundo  or  Ash-leaved  Maple,  is  a  native  (n  Nor^ 
America,  and  now  not  unfrequent  in  Britain  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

H£'01T8,  a  compound  of  either  port  or  sherry  wine  and  hot  water  sweetened  with 
Hitsar  and  flavored  with  lemon-peel  and  spices.  It  is  a  favorite  beverage  in  England, 
and  derives  its  name  from  a  col.  Negus,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Inventor. 

HEEEMI'AH,  son  of  Hachallah,  probably  of  royal  descent.  Is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  ns  cup-bearer  to  Artaxences  Longimanua  la  his  palace  at  Sliushan  about  444  b.c. 
Having  learned  the  sad  fate  of  the  returned  colonists  In  Jerusalem,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  send  him  to  bis  brethren  there  with  full  powers  "  to  seek  their  welflue." 
For  twelve  years  (444-488),  he  was  untiringly  engaged  as  "  governor"  in  works  for 
their  safety  irom  within  and  without:  refortifying  tlie  city  walls,  notwithstanding  the 
hindrances  and  dangers  that  beset  him  on  all  sides;  inducing  people  from  the  coun- 
try to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  In  tlie  city,  thus  promoting  its  prosperity:  and 
finally,  and  above  all,  rekindling  the  flame  of  ancient  piety  and  enthusiasm  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  in  the  hearts  of  the  rough  immigrants.  He  then  returned  to  Persia,  trust- 
ing to  the  new  vitality  which  bis  reforms  had,  as  he  thought,  infused  Into  the  Jewish 
commonwealtii.  But  not  long  afterwards — within  a  period  which  it  is  extremelT  difll- 
cult  now  to  fix — he  luid  again  to  obtain  leave  from  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  fumllsh- 
ing  the  many  abuses  tliat  had  crept  in  during  his  brief  absence  from  Jerusalem.  His 
energies  now  were  chiefly  directed  (^iinst  the  foreign  elements  mixed  up  with  the 
people,  both  privately  and  pnbUdy.  Ho  enforced  the  rigorous  observation  <»  feast  and 
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Sabbath,  and  rearranged  the  temple  service  in  accordance  with  its  primsval  purity,  pro- 
curing  at  the  same  time  the  means  for  its  proper  support  by  inducing  the  people  to  offer 
the  tithes  as  of  old.  Hifl  second  stay  at  Jeruulm  oeems  to  have  1  anted  between  ten  and 
fifteen  years;  but  Uie  dates,  as  gathered  from'  clrcumfitantia]  evideDco  only,  are  exceed- 
ingly vague.  He  seems  to  have  lived  to  an  old  age.  but  the  place  and  year  of  his  death 
are  nnknown.  What  was  the  part  he  took  in  the  formation  and  redaction  of  the  biblical 
canon,  cannot  be  investigated  in  this  place.  But  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that, 
among  the  reformatory  works  undertaken  by  him,  the  collection,  and  perhaps  the  edition 
4>f  some  of  tlie  books  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  included. 

The  book  known  under  his  name  (in  18  chapters)  is  believed  only  parity  ills  own 
worK.  Recent  investigation  ascribes  to  him  only  the  first  six  chapters,  part  of  the 
seventh,  and  the  last  chapter  and  hiUf ;  the  rest  bein^  a  compilation  by  other  hands.  Its 
style  and  character  arc  very  simple,  free  from  anythmg  supernatural  or  proplietic.  Its 
hinj^iage  resembles  much  that  of  Chronicles  and  Kzra,  and  in  replete  with  Aramaisms  and 
other  foreign,  partly  Persian  words.  Oripnally  considered  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
Book  of  Ezra,  it  was  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  at  first  called  "The  Second  Book  of 
Ezra."  Gradually,  however,  it  assumed  its  present  independent  position  in  the  canon 
aftiT  Ezra.  It  ia  supposed  to  have  been  written  or  compiled  towards  the  end  of  Nehe- 
inuih*s  life. 

NEHEMIAU,  BOOK  of.  the  lutest  of  ttio  liiBtorical  hooka  of  tlie  Old  Testament, 
was  m  some  ancient  Oruuk  and  I>ittin  versions  cnlkid  the  second  book  of  Ezra  or  E-sdras. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  intimate  ofilcial  relations  betwe<'U  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
nnd  by  the  similaritr  of  the  cimunstancefl  in  wliich  they  acted  and  wrote.  Without  the 
title,  "The  wor6i  of  Xohemlah"— prefixed  to  the  book  in  modem  Hebrew  Bibles,  and 
retained  In  tlie  English  version — its  first  words,  "  And  it  came  to  paw,"  might  appear 
like  a  continuation  of  Ezra.  The  two  books,  however,  contain  internal  marks  of  inae- 
iwndent  authorship;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  tliat  Nehemiah  wrote  tbe  one 
than  tbat  Ezra  wrote  the  other.  Some,  indeed,  to  prove  the  difference  of  authon<hip, 
say  that  Nehemiah  exhibits  an  egotism  in  speaking  of  his  own  actions  from  which  Ezra 
is  free.  But  to  this  it  is  replied  that  Ezra,  in  chapters  vUi.  and  ix.,  adopts  the  same  style 
in  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  person  which  Nehemiah  at  greater  length  employs; 
and  that  both  authors  were  led  by  similar  circumstaucett  to  write  in  a  similar  way. 
Wliile  Nehemiah  was  doubtless  the  author  of  the  book,  he  evidently  compiled  part  of  it 
from  historical  sources:  chapter  vii.  6-73,  was,  as  he  sa^s,  copied  from  a  register  which 
It  found  also  iu  Ezra  11.  The  second  part,  chapters  vi]i.-x.,  is  said  to  be  marked  by  a 
Levitical  bias,  different  from  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  by  the  use  of  the  third  person 
instead  of  the  first  when  speaking  of  Nehemiah.  Hence,  some  critics  have  ascribed  these 
cluiptcrs  to  Ezra  or  some  unknown  writer.  But  critical  scholars  generally  consider  these 
views  without  force.  Tlie  third  part,  chapters  xi.-xiii.,  is  acknowledged  all  to  be 
chieBy,  if  not  altogether,  Nehemltui's  work. 

The  book  records:  Nebemiah's  sorrow  over  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem  and  his 
prayer  to  God  for  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  it;  the  permission  granted  him  by  the  king 
to  undertake  llie  work ;  his  arrival  at  the  city  and  survey  of  the  ruins,  followed  by  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls;  the  opposition  of  the  Jews'  enemies,  and  the  plans  by  which 
their  efforts  were  defeated;  the  complunt  of  the  people  against  the  oppression  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  redress  of  thcerU;  the  crafty  ulot  of  their  enemies,  and  its  defeat  by 
Xchemiah's  straightforward  boldQe«<s;  the  record  of  the  familicH  that  returned  first  from 
Biibylon,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  offerings  mode  by  the  rich  and  poor  towards 
the  work;  the  rending  of  the  law  by  Ezra  the  scribe,  accompanied  with  a  joyful  celebra- 
tion of  tlie  feast  of  tabernacles;  the  mourning,  fasting,  and  repentance  of  the  people, 
expressed  by  a  full  confession  of  sin  and  by  a  solemn  covenant  sealed  bv  princes, 
pneste,  and  Levites,  and  confirmed  with  an  oath  by  the  whole  multitude  of  t)ie  people, 
to  observe  the  law,  sanctify  the  Sabbath,  sustain  the  services  of  the  temple,  and  bring  in 
nil  tbe  tithes;  the  selection  by  lot  of  a  tenth  of  the  people  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 
disUlbntion  of  the  rest  through  the  other  cities  of  the  land;  the  registr}-  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  the  gathering  of  the  latter  from  all  paris  of  the  land  to  dwell  In  Jenua- 
1cm;  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  accompanied  with  the  offering  of  large 
Kicriflres  nnd  the  utterance  of  grcnt  joy  which  was  heard  afar  off;  the  admisE^on  of 
heathen  strangers  into  the  temple  during  Nehemiah's  absence  in  Persia,  and  their  sum- 
mary expulsion  after  his  return;  his  enforoement  of  tbe  broken  covenant  to  pay  the 
tithes,  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath  day,  and  to  refrain  from  marriages  with  the  heathen 
around  them. 

NEHLI6',  Victor,  b.  Paris,  1880.  His  instructors  in  painting  were  Abel  de  Pujol, 
and  Cogniet.  After  teridlng  some  time  in  Havana,  Cuba,  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  hie  gained  a  reputation  by  his  pictures  representing  the  romance  and  poetry  of 
American  history.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  national  academy  of  design. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  "Hiawatha  and  Hinne- 
baha,  and  "Pocahontas." 

mZLffHEB'ST  (properly  NiLomi)  HltLB  (Skr.  nila,  blue,  and  giri,  mountain),  a 
Tcmarkable  group  of  mountains  in  the  a.  of  Hindostan.  entirely  isolated,  with  the  ezcm- 
tion  of  a  precipitous  granite  ridge,  IB  m.  in  width,  which  connects  it  with  the  htg^  table- 
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land  of  HuUur  on  the  north.  Lat.  11'.  10'  to  11"  S8'  n.,  long.  76*  80'  to  TT  10'.  Tb* 
diape  of  Uie  group  is  that  of  a  triangle,  of  which  one  side  facett  the  district  of  Malabar 
OD  the  west.  Greatest  ten^h,  almut  40  m. ;  average  breudtli,  about  15  miles.  The  base 
of  tlij^  moutituins  is  covered  by  a  dense  and  unhealthy  forest,  swarming  wilii  wild 
aDliiuilK.  among  which  are  the  elephant  and  tiger;  but  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  hitts 
wood  is  comparatively  scanty.  The  surface  of  the  group  is  undulating,  rising,  in  tlie 
peak  of  Dodabetta,  near  the  center,  to  the  height  of  8,760  ft.,  the  greatest  height,  as  vet 
ascertamed.  In  India  a.  of  the  Himalayas.  The  hills  for  the  most  part  consist  of  graDite. 
covered  often  to  the  depth  of  upwards  of  10  fi.  by  a  richly  productive  Uack  soli.  There 
arc  several  morasses  yielding  peat,  which  is  used  for  'fuel.  The  higher  lands  form 
a  fine  open  grass  cotintry,  covered  with  tlie  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zone,  and 
inhabited  bv  a  uuisi  reniarkabk'  tribe,  the  l'uda«  or  Toruvara  (herdsmen).  This  trilie 
numbers  only  about  a. 000  persous.  The  men  are  tnll  and  handsome,  with  Roman  noses, 
flue  teeth,  and  iargf  e.xpressive  eyes the  women  are  singularly  beautifiU.  Their  religion 
is  tlieism :  they  liave  uo  idols.  Owii^  to  their  great  elevation  the  Ncil^erry  hills  have 
a  delightfully  cool  climate,  and  are  much  resorted  to  on  this  account  by  Invalided  Euro- 
peans. Tlie ^principal  station,  and  the  only  place  on  the  hills  that  deserves  the  name  of 
a  town,  is  Utakamand,  dtuated  in  the  center  of  the  bills,  at  an  elevation  of  7,300  ft. 
above  sea  level.  Its  cllmato  is  cold  and  damp  during  the  monsoon;  at  other  times  it  it 
intensely  drj*.  and  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  58^. 

mLQWEBSY  BEITXiE,  Oirardinia  LentAenanUH.  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  vrftoo, 

nearly  allied  to  the  true  nettles,  and  possessing  in  a  hijih  degree  the  stinging  power  wbi(^ 
is  common  in  them.  It  is  fremieut  on  nil  the  nigher  rangeH  of  the  Neilgherry  hills.  Ttie 
bark  yields  a  valuable  tiber,  which  the  natives  obtain  by  first  boiling  the  wliole  plant,  to 
destroy  its  slinging  properties,  and  then  peeling  the  stalks.  The  fibOT  is  of  great  delicacy 
and  strength,  and  is  worth  £200  a  ton  in  England.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  there- 
fore thought  likely  to  be  remunerative.— Marklmm's  IVanelt. 

NEILL,  Thomab  H..  b.  Penn.,  1826;  educated  at  West  Point,  and  after  graduatinir 
in  1847  was  assigned  to  the  infantry.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  organized  the 
2fld  Peon.  vols. ,  and  commanded  the  regiment  in  the  peninsular  campaign  of  1862.  The 
same  year  he  vras  brevettcd  brig.gpn.,  and  at  FredericKsbuTg,Uai7e  oe^ts,  and  Gettys- 
burg commanded  a  brigade  of  the  6th  corps.  In  1864  he  was  made  maj.  with  brevet  nuik 
of  niaj.grn.  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Pelersbure  and  battle  aS  'Wlnche^te^. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war  he  has  been  promoted  to  the  rankoriieut.col.,  has  been  engagnl 
in  the  Indian  warfare,  and  in  187S  was  made  commandant  of  West  Point. 

HEI'BA.   See  Molixcas. 

ITEIS'SE,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  and  a  fortress  of  the  second  rank.  Is  situated  in  s 
broad  valley  on  the  Neisse,  an  affluent  of  the  Oder,  «K>  m.  8.w.  of  Oppeln.  It  consists  of 
the  town  proper  on  the  right  bank,  of  the  Fricdrich's  town,  and  of  the  Preussen  fort  on 
the  left  Imuk.  It  contains  two  great  s(]uare3,  has  eight  Catholic  and  two  Erungeliod 
churches,  a  hospital,  theater,  etc.  It  carries  on  manufactures  of  arms,  chemiculproducts, 
and  tobacco,  and  establishments  for  spinning  and  weaving  are  in  opemtion.  The  entire 
pop.  in  1871  was  19,378.  Neiss6,  formerly  the  chief  town  of  a  phncipality  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  residence  of  a  prince-bishop,  bss  frequently  been  the  scene  of  conflict 

3TEJm",  an  ancient  t.  of  Little  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tcheruigof.  on  the  Oster, 
an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper,  about  80  m.  n.e.  of  Kiev.  It  fell  ioto  the  hands  of  the 
Lithuanians  in  1820.  and  of  Uie  Poles  in  1886,  but  was  annexed  to  Russia  in  1654.  Nejia 
is  an  industrious  town  of  (1867)  20,510  inhabitants,  man^  of  whom  are  descendants  of 
Greek  immigrants  who  settled  here  in  the  reign  of  Catharine  IL  The  principal  branch 
of  industry  is  the  culUvatlon  of  tobacco.  Great  quantities  of  leaf  tobacco  are  Bsnt 
hence  to  St.  Petersburg,  RI^  and  Mlttau.  The  chief  institutions  are  3  monasteries,  S5 
churclies,  and  a  lyceum. 

lifiljATON',  AuGUSTE,  1807-78;  b.  Paris;  studied  with  Dupuytren,  graduated  m 
medicine  in  1886,  practiced  surgeiy  in  several  hospitals,  and  was  adjunct  professor  of 
the  faculty  of  Paris  from  1839  to  1851,  and  professor  of  clinical  surgery  till  1867;  became 
a  senator  in  1868;  was  member  of  the  academy,  andsuroeoo  to  Napoleon  III.;  made 
several  iniprovements  in  surger}*,  one  of  which  was  for  the  extraction  of  stone  of  the 
bladder.  A  probe,  having  an  unpolished  porceltdn  knob  at  its  end,  much  used  In  mili- 
tary surgery  tor  reaching  for  lead  bullets,  is  called  Nelaton's  probe.  In  conjunction  with 
Velpeau  he  published  Bapporl  mr  la  Progrh  de  la  Ghirurgie  in  1867;  but  his  prindpsl 
work  is  JSlement  de  PatluAogie  Uiirurgicale,  in  5  vols,  3d  ed„  1867-70. 

NEXIGH,  a  co.  in  central  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  Loup  fork  of  the  Platte  river; 
076  sq.  miles.    Its  surface  is  adapted  to  stock-raising,  but  is  very  little  cultivated. 

HBLLOBE',  a  t  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  situated  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  northern  Pennar.  SO 
m.  from  its  mouth,  and  95  m.  n.n.w.  from  Msdras.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  popu- 
lation in  some  places  much  crowded;  but  there  are  some  good  streets.  The  abundant 
supply  of  water  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  town.  NclTore  was  formerly  an  impor- 
bint  fCMrtiesa.   It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  in  the  end  of  last  centvy,  a  pot  filled 
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urith  Homan  cold  coins  and  mednla— chiefly  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  FuuBtlna— was  found 
under  tlie  ruiDS  of  a  small  Hindu  temple  at  Nellore.    Pop.  '71,  d9,9S2. 

NELSON,  a  CO.  lu  central  Kentuclty,  traversed  by  the  Or«at  BoutLern  and  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroada;  drained  by  Sail  river.  Pop.  14,804 — 8,918  colored. 
The  surface  ia  slifhtly  billy  and  largely  covered  with  forcstf,  the  soil  fertile,  good  litne- 
stooe  being  fowa  in  several  parts.  The  principal  products  are  lumber,  grain,  vrool,  and 
live  stock.  It  has  numerous  saw-mills,  S  flour-ndlls,  and  S  distilleriea.  Co.  seat,  BardK- 
town. 

NELSON,  a  co.  in  central  Vifginlw,  extending  from  tlie  Blue  ridge  on  the  n.w.  to  the 
James  river  on  the  s.e.,  and  drained  by  the  Tye  and  Rock  rivers  and  Rockflsli  creek; 
crossed  by  the  Waflbington  City.Virginia  Midland  and  Great  Southern,  and  the  Atlantic. 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  railn»ds;  and  intersectcil  by  a  canal  leading  to  Rictimond;  840 
Rq.m. ;  pop.  "80,  16,686 — 7,fil2  colored.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface  undulating, 
in  f;ome  parts  bein^  covered  with  extensive  forests.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and 
tob:icco  are  the  leading  products.    Co.  seat,  Lovingston. 

HEL0ON,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  New  Zealand,  is  situated  at 
the  n.  end  of  South  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Htut^,  a  small  river,  and  at  the  bead  of 
a  large  liar  called  Blind  bay.  The  situation  is  very  beautiful,  on  a  flat,  hemmed  in  by 
nigged  hills  and  amidst  almost  tropical  luxuriance.  The  harbor,  however,  only  admits 
vessels  of  600  tons  st  high  water,  and  this  circumstance  has  much  retarded  the  progress 
both  of  ihe  town  and  the  settlement.  The  center  of  the  town  is  a  bill  rising  40  ft.  above 
tlie  surrounding  streets,  and  laid  out  as  a  square  with  an  Episcopal  church  m  its  center. 
Nelson  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  city  was  founded  in  1841.  Pop.  '71,  5,fi84;  with 
suburbs  (1877)  about  10.000.  Three  newspapers  are  published  here.  The  manufacturea 
of  the  town  comprise  cloth  and  leather. 

NELSON,  David,  17dit-1844;  b.  Tenn.;  graduated  at  Washington  college,  Va.; 
studied  medicine  in  Danville,  Ey.,  and  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  school;  returned  to 
Kentucky  at  the  age  of  1ft,  intending  to  practice  his  profession,  but  the  war  of  161S 
having  commenced,  be  joined  a  Kentucky  regiment  as  a  surgeon,  and  went  to  Canada. 
Returning  he  came  near  losing  his  life  from  hunger  and  »ti^e,  but  was  found  and 
saved  by  his  relative,  col.  Allen.  He  resumed  his  medical  practice  at  Jonesborougb,  his 
native  town.  Religiously  educated,  he  had  early  made  n  profession  of  religion,  but 
while  in  the  army  he  became  an  infldel.  He  soon,  however,  became  convin^  of  the 
truth  of  the  Biltle,  and  determined  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
April,  ISSSS.  He  preached  three  years  in  Tennessee,  and  published  also  at  Rogersvillc 
the  OaivinUUe  Magaeine.  In  ISw  he  succeeded  his  brother  Samuel  as  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Danville,  Ky.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Missouri  and  established 
Marion  college  near  Palmyra,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  Earnestly  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  emancipatlou  he  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Missouri,  and  in  1886  be 
removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  established  at  Oakland,  near  Quincy,  a  s(^ool  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  for  the  roinL<«try.  He  exhausted  his  pecuniary  means  and  the 
institution  failed.  In  1886  he  published  a  work  of  great  interest — CauM  and  Cure  of 
Jn/ldefii^yw-which  bad  an  extensive  circulation  and  passed  through  several  editions  in 
America  and  England.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  WeaUh  and  Honor,  but  the  manuscript 
was  lost  in  passing  from  his  hands.  He  wrote  articles  on  missions,  baptism,  etc.,  for  the 
Nev)  York  Obterver  and  otlier  public  journals. 

HEL80V,  Horatio,  the  greatest  of  Britain's  admirals,  was  b.  on  Sept.  39,  1706,  at 
Burnliam  Thorpe,  Norfolk,  of  which  place  bis  father,  Edmund  Nelson,  was  rector.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Suckling,  and  through  her  he  could  claim  a  collateral  kin- 
ship with  the  celebrated  sir  Robert  Walpole.  As  a  cliild  he  was  feeble  and  sickly;  and 
tliroughout  life  his  small,  frail,  and  attenuated  frame  seemed  to  consort  but  poorly  with 
the  during  and  impetuous  spirit  which  "stirred  and  lifted  falm  to  high  attempts."  At 
the  age  of  18  he  entered  the  royal  navy,  commeoclng  his  career  in  the  JRaimnnable.  64 
^ns,  conunanded  by  his  ancle,  capt.  Suckling.  Then,  even  more  than  now,  promotion 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  profession  was  determined  by  admiralty  interest ;  and  fortunately 
for  him  and  for  England,  his  uncle,  shortly  afterward  becoming  comptroller  of  the  navy, 
was  able  to  facilitate  bis  rise.  His  promotion  was  nearly  as  rapid  as  it  could  be,  and 
before  he  was  quite  31  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  post-captain,  which  fairly  opened  the 
way  for  him  to  the  blglier  honors  of  the  service.  Up  to  this  time  no  opportunity  had 
been  aftonled  him  of  achieving  any  marked  distinction,  but  to  all  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  liim  he  had  alrewly  approved  himself  a  bold  and  capable  officer.  Hence- 
forward, for  some  years,  he  was  nearly  constantly  employed  in  a  variety  of  harassing 
■ervlces;  and  in  all.  his  conduct  was  such  that  in  no  long  time  he  hod  made  for  himself 
a  brilliant  reputation.  His  growing  fame  was  as  yet,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  pro- 
fessional circles,  no  very  signal  exmoit  having  brought  his  name  prominently  before  the; 
public.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France  the  time  had  cr)mc 
■when  he  was  to  "  flame  amazement"  on  the  worlU  by  a  series  of  noble  deeds,  in  the  lus- 
ter of  which  all  other  naval  glory  looks  pale.  In  bis  obscurer  years,  he  seems  to  have 
been  cheered  under  what  pauied  him  as  unmerited  neglect  ixy  that  prescience  of  a  grand 
destiny,  which  has  v>  often  preluded  to  a  career  of  exceptional  splendor.  J^bua,  on.  one 
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occ«.siou,  he  w riles;  "They  have  not  doiif  inc  ju<;tic(.'.  But  ncvrr  mind.  .Onedaylll 
)iave  a  guzf?tte  of  my  own."  And  siilj»oqueutly  tlu:  same  contidencu  U  expretiBed'witk 
Kometbing  like  the  depth  of  n  rrli^ous  conviction:  "  Om^  dny  ur  other  I  will  have  a  long 
gnzette  to  my%lf.  IjM  that  sucb  an  opportunity  wilt  t>o  given  me.  1  cannot,  if  I  am 
in  tlie  field  of  giory.  be  kept  out  of  eidit;  wlierevcr  tliere  ib  auvthing  to  be  done,  thrn 
l*r<mdenM  it  mire  to  direH  my  stfps."  In  1798  iipiminted  to  llie  Af/nmemnon,  64  mna,  lie 
took  a  distinjruishod  part,  among  otiier  stTvict'H,  in  the  sieges  of  Baatia*and  Calvi,  is 
('orflica,  losing  an  eye  at  the  last  of  thcHT;  and  in  the  celebrated  actiou  of  sir  John  Jervii 
otf  cape  8t.  Vincent  with  the  Spanish  tleet,  to  a  mnneuver  of  extreme  and  maatcrly  dar- 
ing, executed  by  ^'elnoii  in  dctiunce  of  orders,  that  officer  was  mainly  indebted  for  tb« 
splendid  success  obtained,  and  llie  peerage  witli  which  it  waA  rewai'd&d.  Though  in  the 
interval  an  expedition  which  he  commanded  ag^nat  Tcneriffu  had  fiuied  disastronslT, 
with  loss  to  hinuiulf  of  his  right  arm  in  the  assault,  it  was  on  all  hands  admitted  thai 
everyUiing  was  doae  on  the  occasion  whicli  skill  and  valor  in  their  hifr]ie»i  combiaadon 
coufd  effect,  aod  Nelson  on  his  return  to  England  in  1797,  was  received  with  general 
lu  claniation.  He  waa  invested  with  the  order  of  the  bath,  and  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year 
was  voted  to  him.  Being  next  year  intrusted  with  a  fleet,  he  signalized  this  his  first  Iniit- 
iK'ttdeot  command  of  any  magnitude  by  the  stiipendom  victory  of  the  Nile,  mentorable 
ui  nnval  annals  as  the  completest  annihilaSion  of  an  en^y  on  lecDrd.  8ee  Aboiteir. 
Finding  tlie  French  fleet— to  which  bis  own  was  couidderably  inferior  in  force— ekUlfully 
moored  so  as  to  defy  ordinary  attack,  he  adopted  the  novel  expedient  of  doublbig  on  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  was  rewarded  with  suecesK  the  most  consummate.  Of  the  Frendi 
line  of  battle,  two  shipH  onlycHcaped  to  be  afterward  captured;  and  it  was  considered 
that  nolcly  to  a  wound  in  Uie  head,  which  in  the  heat  of  the  action  prostrated  Nelson,  did 
even  these  owe  their  temporary  safety.  Houore  were  now  from  all  quarters  showered 
upon  him;  and  in  particular  the  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  were  8ig> 
iiitied  by  the  title  bestowed  on  him  of  baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  a  grant  of  £3000  a 
year  for  hla  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  two  immediate. successors.  For  his  servicei 
mimediately  subsequent,  in  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Naples,  the 
Neapolitan  king  rewarded  him  with  tlie  dukedom  of  Bronte  and  a  domain  of  £8000  a 
year.  These  last  honors,  liowever,  were  in  one  sense  dearly  purchased.  The  single  bus. 
picion  of  a  blot  on  his  public  fame  is  in  regard  of  his  Felatlons  with  the  corrupt  court  of 
Naples,  and  of  certain  questionable  acts  into  wJiicli  by  these  be  was  led.  The  only  flaw 
in  his  private  character  was  bis  infatuated  attachment  to  lady  Hamilton,  the  wife  of  the 
Kngllu  ambassador,  a  woman  of  questionable  antecedents,  but  perilous  fascination,  with 
whom  he  was  here  thrown  in  contact.  The  influence  whidt  slie  now  obt^ned  over  btm, 
xbe  continued  to  the  end  to  exercise.  Early  in  life  he  had  married,  and  married  happily. 
If  to  the  charms  of  an  impure  Adventuress  he  sacrificed,  on  his  return  to  England,  the 
wiSc:  to  whom  before  he  bad  been  tenderly  devoted,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  indnlsi  in  com- 
ment. Let  us  compassionate  the  one  cruel  frailty  of  a  man  In  all  else  and  in  bis  proper 
nature,  as  gentle  and  generous  as  he  was  bravo. 

His  next  magnificent  exploit  wan  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  1801,  In  which,  after  a 
straggle  ^  terrible  severity,  be  shattered  the  naval  power  of  Denmark,  and  along  with  it 
the  dnaded  coalition  aeainst  England  of  the  three  northern  kingdcnns.  Never  were  the 
characteristic  and  heroic  qualities  of  the  man  more  brilliantly  displayed  tham  on  this 
most  trying  occation.  In  the  moral  courage  to  accept  responsibilitT  at  all  hazards,  no 
man  ever  surpassed  him.  In  the  beat  of  the  battle,  his  chief,  sir  Hycte  Parker,  in  deadly 
anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  what  at  a  dixtancc  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  conflict,  signiiled 
him  to  dlicontinue  action.  "Damn  the  signall"  said  Nelson,  when  this  wa<t  reported  to 
him.  ' '  Keep  wine  for  doner  battle  flying.  That's  the  way  I  answer  such  signals.  Nail 
mine  to  the  mast."  And  with  Ute  certainty  of  professional  disgrace  and  ruin  staring 
him  in  the  face  in  case  of  failure,  he  worked  out  his  grand  triumph. 

Ilad  Kelson's  services  here  ceased,  his  fame  would  still  have  been  assured  as  the 
j^rcatcst  of  England's  navnl  heroes.  But  a  crowning  glory  awaited  him.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  1805,  glowing  with  fierce  ardor  and  impatience, *he  had  cltased  half  round  the 
world  a  French  fleet  of  nearly  double  the  force  of  bis  own,  scared  by  tlie  very  terror  of 
Ids  name;  and  on  the  niormng  of  the  memorable  Oct^  31  of  that  year,  the  desire  of 
his  eyes  was  satisfied,  when  in  the  bay  of  Trafalgar  he  saw  before  him  the  combined 
navies  of  France  and  Spain  moving  to  meet  him  in  frank  fifi^t.  Of  the  glorious  coo- 
summation  which  followed  we  need  not  speak  in  detail.  Ere  ni^t,  the  power  of 
France  upon  the  seas  was  annihilated,  and  her  threatened  inva^on  of  England  bad 
l>ecome  an  abortive  dream.  But  Nelson  was  no  more.  He  died  as  such  men  wish  lo 
4lie,  amid  the  thunders  of  his  mightiest  victory. 

The  character  of  Nelson  was,  for  a  man  of  his  greatness,  unusually  simple  and  trans- 
parent. A  more  absolute  singleness  of  aim  and  aspiration  than  his  it  is  difficult  even 
to  conceive  of.  Literally  on  fire  with  that  ardor  and  passion  of  enthusiasm  withoat 
some  tincture  of  which  scarce  any  man  perhaps  has  ever  yet  achieved  distinction,  be 
was  driven  by  It  imperiously  In  one  direction.  The  greatest  of  sailors — be  was  a  saflor 
and  little  else.  Of  his  genius  for  command  it  would  be  idle  at  large  to  sp^.  In  coc4- 
ness,  forei^ht,  promptitude,  instant  intuitive  decision,  and  a  daring  whic^,  even  vrben 
it  seemed  at  times  to  touch  temerity,  waa  yet  regulated  throu^out  ay  the  nicest  calcu- 
lations of  reason,  he  has  perh^  never  been  quite  equaled  on  the  element.   His  nature 
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•wm  nuwt  noble  and  humane.  Hi»  heart  was  as  Hoft  as  a  woman's,  and  overflowed  with 
all  liberal  generosities.  He  had  but  to  be  known  to  be  beloved;  and  of  the  tender 
chi\-alry  of  niit  relations  with  his  gallant  brethren  In  arms  it  is  touching  to  read. 

NELSON.  Samuel.  ix.d.,  1791^1878;  b.  K.  Y. ;  educated  at  Middlebuir  college,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  iu  1817.  He  was  a  presidential  elector  for  New  York  m  1820,  and  a 
circuit  judge  1823-81.  lu  1844  he  wasappointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  which  office  he  retained  till  1872.  He  was  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  constitutional 
convention  in  1846,  and  of  the  joint  high  commission  for  tlie  aettlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims  in  1871. 

NELSON,  Thohap,  1788-89;  b.  Va.;  son  of  William  Nelson,  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia colonial  council.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  England. 
Jftetuming  to  this  country  iu  1761,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Yorktown  on  the  family 
estates.  In  the  disputes  with  Great  Britain  he  warmly  advocated  the  colonial  cause, 
both  privately  and  in  the  house  of  burgoBses.  He  served  in  the  first  provincial  conven- 
tion of  1774,  and  in  the  second  of  1775.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  cot  of  the  3d 
Vn.  regiment,  but  resigned  in  1776  upon  his  election  to  the  constitutional  convention. 
In  this  body'  be  introduced  a  resolution  instructing  the  Ya.  congressional  delegation  to 
bring  before  congress  proposals  for  a  declaration  of  independence.  He  was  ekcted  to 
congress  in  time  to  sign  the  declaration,  but  r.!^i^ncd  in  May,  1777,  on  account  of  ill- 


was  off  the  Virginia  coast,  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  state  troops,  and  soon 
after,  at  the  call  of  congress,  led  a  cavalry  battalion  to  Philadelphia.  After  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  approach  of  Howe  had  subsided,  he  returned  to  the  legislature,  where 
he  resisted  the  proposed  conflscation  of  Britl^  property,  maintaining  that  it  was  unjust 
to  make  private  persons  suffer  for  public  wrongs.  Early  in  1779  lie  was  again  a  member 
of  congress,  and  was  again  forced  by  ill-health  to  resign.  In  May  the  same  year,  he 
organized  the  state  militia,  for  jirotection  against  a  British  foraging  and  plundering  expe- 
dition then  invading  Virdnia.    In  1780,  when  congress  had  anked  for  contributions  to 

$ay  for  the  expenses  of  the  French  contingent,  Virginin  attempted  to  raise  a  loan  of 
2,000,000.  In  the  depreciated  condition  of  the  pumic  credit,  there  was  little  hope  of 
negotiating  that  sum,  but  a  large  amount  was  advanced  by  Nelson,  who  made  himself 
personally  responsible.  He  also  paid  two  Virginia  regiments,  which  had  refused  to  go 
fionth  mi  they  had  received  the  arrearages  of  their  pay.  In  1781  he  succeeded  Jefferson 
as  ^vemor.  The  British  were  ravaging  tlte  state,  and  Nelson  opposed  them  with  wbdt 
Diihtia  he  could  muster.  He  was  forced  to  exercise  extra  legal  powers,  but  his  acts 
were  afterward  sanctioned  by  the  legislature.  In  command  of  the  state  militia  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  he  ordered  the  liomhardmeut  of  his  own  house,  the  most  vnluable  in 
the  town.  He  was  already  financially  embarrassed  by  his  loans  lo  the  government,  and 
in  his  last  days  his  property  was  sold  to  pay  his  debts.    He  resigned  in  Nov.,  1781. 

NELSON,  William,  1835-^2;  b.  Ky. ;  brother  of  Thomas  Henry,  minister  to  Chili 
1861-66;  joined  the  navy  in  1840,  and  in  1847  commanded  a  batteiy  in  tlie  fleet  which 
bombarded  Vera  Cruz,  keeping  up  a  continuous  cannonade  and  seconding  the 
movements  of  the  army  under  Siott,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  city  and  fort.  He 
served  in  the  Mediterranean  and  south  Pacific,  and  in  1854  was  promoted  to  master, 
in  1855  to  Iteut.  In  1858,  when  the  slave  ship  £!e/ia  was  required  to  discharge  her 
c>irgo  of  negroes  into  the  keeping  of  the  Niagara,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them  to 
African  soil,  he  was  ordered  to  the  latter  vessel.  In  1861  he  was  on  ordnance  duty  at 
M'ai^hington,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  gnn- 
bouts  on  the  Ohio,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.commander.  Boon  after,  he  left  the  navy, 
ami  entering  the  military  service,  was  ordered  to  Kentucky,  He  there  established 
recruiting  stetions, and  organized  camp  "Dick  Robinson,"  near  Danville,  and  admllar 
rendezvous  at  Washington,  in  Mason  county  He  was  promoted  to  brig.gen.  Sept. 
IdGl.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April,  1862,  he  commanded  the  2d  division  under  gen. 
Buell,  whose  forces  united  with  gen.  Grant's  were  attacked  by  the  confederate  gen. 
Beauregard.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Richmond,  Ky.  In  1862,  when  Louis- 
ville was  threatened  with  an  attack  of  the  confederates  under  gen.  Bragg,  he  com- 
manded the  union  forces,  ordered  earthworks  to  be  constructed,  prtwsing  private  citizcnK 
into  the  service,  and  defending  the  position  un^  the  arrival  of  gen.  Buell  with  the 
army.  In  1863  he  was  commissioned  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  In  September  was 
fatally  shot  at  the  Gait  house,  Louisville,  by  the  union  gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis  of 
Indiana,  in  a  personal  quarrel. 

NELSON,  WoLFSED,  1792-1668;  b.  Montreal:  son  of  an  EnglLsh  officer;  in  ISll  he 
iH'gan  the  pnictice  of  medicine  in  St.  Denis.  In  the  war  with  the TTnlted  States,  1812,  he 
served  as  surgeon.  Ke  was  cliosen  representative  of  Sorel  iu  the  Canadian  pariinment  of 
1827.  In  the  revolution  of  1837  he  was  prominent,  and  was  in  command  at  tlu>  victory 
obtained  by  the  insurgents  at  8t.  Denis,  on  the  Richelieu  river,  but  was  ruptured  nnd 
sent  to  Bermuda  as  an  exile.  In  the  next  year  he  settled  at  Plaltsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
1843  returned  to  Montreal,  a  general  amnesty  hiiving  licen  decliu*ed.  Ue  was  again 
elected  to  parliament  from  bis  former  district  in  1844  and  1845,  and  in  1851  was  made 
impector  of  prisons,  a  position  which  he  held  for  several  years.    He  served  as  mayor  of 
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Montreal  two  tenns  aud  wan  at  the  head  of  the  Lower  Oa&adft  college  of  phyndam  and 

BUrgCODil. 

NELSON  RIVEB,  British  North  America,  rising  in  the  n.  i-xireinitj*  of  lake  Win- 
nipeg ID  the  North- West  terTitot7,  a  branch  of  the  Husliatctiawan,  after  passing  through 
a  number  of  l^es  rana  n.e.  into  Hudson's  bay,  wliere  it  is  sometimes  called  Katcha. 
wtin.  It  is  deep,  wide,  and  swift,  and  in  its  course  makes  muny  abrupt  tums,  and  has 
many  rapids  and  falls  that  render  it  almost  unnavigable.  That  part  of  the  area  e.  of 
tlie  lake  of  the  WoodH  aud  lake  Winnipeg,  is  a  rough  country  with  a  soil  of  Laurcntian 
formation  except  for  100  ni.  of  the  river's  course  throufh  the  Silurian  pluo  of  Hudson's 
tny.  In  the  former  reinon  one-quarter  is  arable  land,  about  one-half  ia  too  c<^d  for 
cuIUvation.  and  about  TO,000  sq.m.  of  timber  constitute  the  remainder.  The  area  of  its 
basin  is  483,000  sq.uiilea.  Wcat  of  lake  Winnipeg  it  traverses  a  fertile  country  adapted 
to  wheat  culture.  Its  length  to  the  head  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Saskatchawan  ia  1733 
m..  aud  at  its  mouth  is  York,  a  town  and  fori,  one  of  tlie  principal  trading-posts  of  the 
HinlBon'g  bay  fur  company. 

HELVX'BO,  Ndumbiain,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants  simitar  to  water-lilies,  and  often 
included  under  that  name,  as  well  as  by  some  botanists  in  the  natural  order  nymphaaeea 
(q.v.);  although  by  others  constituted  mto  a  distinct  order,  ndunOnaeea,  differing  In  the 
want  of  albumen  in  the  seed,  and  in  the  distinct  carpels,  wiiich  are  one-seeded,  and 
buried  in  tlie  cavities  of  a  large  flesliy  receptacle;  which  eventually  becomes  a  broad  hard 
bed.  full  of  hole*,  with  the  large  seeds  half  buried  in  tliem.  The  flowers  and  leaves 
arc  very  similar  to  those  of  water-lilies.  The  species  are  few.  and  are  found  in  tin 
warm  pjirts  of  Asia,  in  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  in  North  America.  They  are  alt  distin- 
guished bv  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  N.  tipef^um  is  the  Eotftiak  Bkan  of  Pt-tbag- 
oras,  the  I'tttm  (q.v.)  of  the  Hindus,  held  sacred  by  them  and  by  the  people  of  Thibet. 
It  'i»  also  much  esteemed  and  cultivated  in  China,  and  elsewhere  in  the  e.,  for  its  seeds 
roots,  leaf-stalks,  and  flower-stalks,  all  of  which  are  eaten.  It  has  been  used  as  food  >)y 
the  Egyptians  from  remote  antiquity.  The  seeds  are  in  size  and  shape  Hko  acorns,  wtia 
a  taste  more  delicate  that  that  of  almonds.  The  root  contains  much  starch,  and  fPtineie 
arroioroot  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  it.  (Slices  of  it  are  often  served- up  at  table  in 
China.  Great  quantities  are  pickled  with  salt  and  vinegar,  and  eaten  with  rice.  The 
powdered  root  makes  excellent  soup  with  water  or  miik.  The  flowers  are  generally  rose- 
colored,  seldom  white.  The  ancient  Egyptian  mode  of  sowing  this  plant,  by  inclosiog 
each  seed  in  a  ball  of  clay  and  throwing  it  into  the  water,  is  practiced  at  the  present 
day  in  India. — N.  lutmm  is  a  North  American  species,  extending  almost  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia;  with  vcllow  flowers  The  seeds  are  sought  after  by  children  and  by 
Indians,  and  the  farfnaceous  roots  are  agreeable  when  boiled. 

NK'MAIIA.  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kansas,  having  the  state  line  of  Nebraska  for  its  n.  boun- 
dary, drained  by  the  Nemaha  and  Delaware  rivers  and  by  Vermilion  creek;  720  sq.m. : 
pop.  '80,  12,468—10,727  of  American  birth,  75  colored.  It  is  intersected  in  tbc  a.  by  the 
central  branch  of  Um  Union  Pacific  Tallroad  and  centrally  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver 
City  railroad.  Its  surface  la  somewhat  hilly  and  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  iarpe 
crops  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  It  is  a  fine  coimtry  for  stock- 
raising,  and  its  rivers  furnish  excellent  water-powei'.  Its  mineral  products  are  lime- 
stone, much  used  for  building-purposes,  sandstone,  coal,  and  g^msum.  It  has  for  tliat 
section  a  good  supply  of  timber,  appearing  along  the  streams,  and^on  the  bluffs,  in  gro\'es 
of  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  cotton-wood.   Co.  seat,  Seneca  Court  House. 

NE'MAIIA,  a  CO.  in  8.e.  Nebraska,  having  the  Missouri  river  for  its  e.  iKiundary 
separating  it  from  Missouri;  interijocted  hy  the  Nebraska  railway  in  the  s.  and  centrally 
by  the  Brownville  to  Aurora  branch;  420  sq.m.;  po^  '80, 10,461—0,256  of  American 
birth.  Its  surface  is  hilly  and  drained  by  the  Little  Nemaha  river.  Muddy  creek,  and 
other  small  streams,  A  large  proportion  Is  prairie  land  with  groves  of  ash,  elm,  cotton- 
wood,  and  hickoiy,  which  grow  along  the  rfvcr  bottoms  where  the  soil  te  ferille,  having 
a  limestone  foundation,  and  producing  the  staple  products  of  the  western  states.  It  u 
eminently  fitted  for  stock-raising.  Limestone,  found  in  abundance,  ia  used  for  buikl- 
ing-purpJwes,  and  coal  is  mined.    Co.  seat,  Brownville. 

miATEI'llIA  (derived  from  the  Or.  words  nana  a  lliread.  and  helfiUna,  an  inte»- 
tinal  worm),  is  the  term  given  by  recent  zoologists  to  a  large  and  Imporiaot  class  of  tlie 
8ul)divisiou  utrnua  of  the  articuiata.  The  worms  belonging  to  this  c^lass  are  of  a  more  or 
less  elongated  cylindrical  form.  Their  skin  is  thick  and  strong,  and  is  usually  wrinkled 
in  such  a  nunner  as  to  fi^ve  the  body  an  annulatcd  appearance,  which,  however,  diau)- 
pears  if  the  animal  is  placed  in  water.  The  nervous  system  in  the  higher  forms  (as  the 
ntcaridii)  consists  of  two  lateml  ganglia  at  tlie  anterior  extremity,  which  are  united  by  a 
slender  nervous  rin'r.  and  from  which  two  lateral  nervous  trunks  proceed  to  the  poatenor 
part  of  the  body;  wliile  in  the  lower  forms  no  distinct  nervous  sj'stem  can  be  recogniied. 
No  special  organs  of  tlii?  wmsra  are  met  with;  but  n  general  sense  of  touch  is  probaUy 
present.  The  digestive  organs  are  extremely  simple.  In  one  order  (the  wantkoeephala, 
no  trace  of  an  Inteatlnn]  canal  can  be  detected :  in  another  order  <thc  gordiaeea),  tiiere  is  a 
mouth,  but  no  am-*;  wlille  the  higher  forms  arc  provided  with  month,  intestinal  cauul, 
and  anus    In  the  higher  forms,  a  kind  of  va^lar  s^'Slem  is  developed  in  the  skin,  ia 
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ihe  shtipe  of  canals,  in  which  the  mitritiut  tiuid  is  propelled  by  thit  movciiieuts  uf  the 
body.  No  distinct  respiratory  organs  can  he  detected:  but  in  some  ceuera  there  are 
glands  whose  object  is  not  clearly  known.  Thesif  worms  »re  unius^xuaT;  but  the  males 
are  comparatiTefy  rarely  found,  and  arc  always  Hmuller  than  the  females.  With  the 
4!Zception  of  two  fiimllies — the  urolabea  and  angnittulidee.  or  paste  and  vinegar  eels— all 
the  animals  of  this  class  are  parasitic;  indeed,  Ourus,  in  his  l/uiidbiuJi  der  Zoalo^ (ISSSf, 
vol.  ii.  p.  458,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  probably  all  the  ncniatelmla  live  as  paruutei, 
«itber  during  their  whole  lives  or  during  certain  stuges  of  their  I'xistence." 

The  nematelmia  are  soniethncs  termed  round-iri^nn»,  juHl  :ik  the  plutyelmia  (tape- 
vorms,  flukt's,  etc.)  are  called  fai-icorrm.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  term  round- 
worm  is  restricted  to  the  oM-aria  lumbricoidf*,  the  nior^t  common  of  the  human  entozoa. 

This  class  is  divisible  into  three  very  distinct  orders — viz.,  the  aeantJioeephala,  wiiicb 
arc  destitute  of  an  Intestinal  canal;  the  gordiaeaOt  whidi  possess  an  intestinal  canal,  but 
no  anus;  and  the  nemaioidea,  which  possesa  a  perfect  intestinal  canal,  provided  with  two 
orillceS. 

KEIIATOI'DSA  constitute  the  highest  order  of  the  Dematclmia.  and  indeed  of  intes- 
tinal woims  generally,  luasmuch  as  they  present  a  distinct  ncrroUH  system,  a  complete 
intesLiae  provided  with  mouth  and  anus,  and  distinct  sexual  organs.  The  history  of 
their  developnjent  is  not  fully  known ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  I)elieve  that  these  animals 
undergo  any  remarkable  metamorphoses,  although  some  perforate  th(!  inteslinal  walls,  and 
become  enc^'sted  in  parenchymatous  organs.  The  great  mujority  of  the  nematoidea  are 
parasitic.  The  nematoidea  arc  diTide<l  oy  Carus  into  twelve  families,  all  the  members  of 
which  are  known  only  in  a  parasitic  state  of  existence,  excepting  certain  genera  of  the 
first  and  second  family. 

Although  the  intestinal  canal  Is  the  most  common  j^sidence  of  these  worms,  some,  as 
tricIUna  »piratw,  are  found  chiefly  in  the  muscles;  others,  as  JQaria  medineims,  in  the 
subcutaneous  ccUulur  tissue,  and  others  in  the  kiduoys,  lun^,  etc.  See  Estozoa.  For 
further  information  regarding  tiiesc  worms,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Eberth's  Unt^rtueh- 
uttgen  ubcr  NetnatotUn  (4to,  1868). 

KE'KEA,  anciently  the  name  of  a.  deep  imd  well-watered  valley  of  Argolis,  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  between  Cleono!  and  PliUiis.  It  lies  u.  and  s„  and  is  from  2  to  8  tn.  long, 
aod  more  than  half  a  mile  brood.  It  possessed  a  sacred  grove,  with  a  ma^tficeut  tem- 
ple of  Zeus,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  games  called  the  yenuaii  gamex,  which  took  place 
four  times  in  two  olympiads  in  an  adjacent  woody  valley.  This  was  one  of  the  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  and,  according  to  one  legend,  was  founded  hy  the  seven 
priu(«8  who  were  combined  against  Thebes:  according  to  another,  by  Hercules  after  his 
victory  over  tlie  Nemean  lion.  The  games  cansisted  partly  of  exercises  of  bodily  skill 
»nd  strength — such  as  charlo^ racing,  quoit-throwing,  wrestling,  running  in  armor,  norse- 
nicing,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear,  and  ardiery,  and  partly  ormusicHl  and  poetical  com- 
petitions. The  prize  was  originally  a  crown  of  olive  twigs,  afterwards  of  parsley.  We 
have  eleven  odes  by  Pindar  in  honor  of  victors  in  the  Nemean  games. 

VEKBA'Tfs,  a  genus  of  marine  annelida,  the  type  of  a  family,  Mtna'fida,  remarkable 
for  the  prodigious  length  which  some  of  the  species  att^n,  which,  in  their  most  extended 
state.  Ik  30  or  40  feet.  But  the  animal  which  stretches  itself  out  to  this  length,  is  capable 
of  suddenly  contracting  itself  to  8  or  4  feet.  The  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  leeches, 
but  there  is  no  sucker.  These  annelids  feed  upon  molluscs  by  sucking  them  out  of  their 
shells.  They  generally  lurk  in  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  sea-ccMst,  and  are  sometimes 
drawn  up  with  the  nets  or  IIdm  of  fishermen.  They  twine  themselTes  into  knots  and 
coils,  apparently  inextricable,  but  without  any  real  entanglement.  The  life  history  of 
the  nemeriUlc  is  curious.  The  embryo  has  at  first  a  ciliated,  non-cou tractile,  oval  body; 
from  which  there  Issues  a  small  actively  contractile  worm,  leaving  iK-hind  it  the  oral 
skin,  and  this  worm  grows  to  Uie  size  already  mentioned.  The  larval  state,  however, 
exhibits  a  cleft  with  raised  edges,  which  becomes  the  mouth  of  the  perfect  animal. 

NEMESIA'NUS,  Makcus  Aubelius  Olympiub.  b.  about  the  middle  of  the  8d  c, 
probably  in  Africa.    He  wrote  four  eclogues,  and  a  poem  on  hunting. 

1TXX18I8,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  daughter  of  Night,  was  originally  the  pjersonifi- 
cation  of  the  moral  feeling  of  right  and  a  just  fear  of  criminal  actions — in  other  words, 
of  the  conscience.  Afterwards,  when  an  enlarged  experience  convinced  men  that  a 
divine  will  found  room  for  its  activity  amid  the  little  occarrcnccs  of  human  life,  Neme- 
sis came  to  be  regarded  as  the  iiower  who  constantly  preserves  or  restores  the  moral 
equilibrium  of  earthly  affairf>—j)re venting  mortals  from  reaching  that  excessive  pros|>cr- 
ity  which  would  lead  them  to  K>rget  ihe  reverence  due  to  the  immortal  gods,  or  visiting 
them  with  wholesome  calamities  in  the  midst  of  their  happiness.  Hence  originated  the 
latest  and  loftiest  conception  of  Nemesis,  as  the  being  to  whom  was  intrusteil  tlie  exe- 
cution of  the  decrees  of  a  strict  retributive  providence — the  awful  and  mystciious 
Avenger  of  wrong,  who  punishes  and  humbles  haughty-  evil-doci-s  in  particulai'."  Neme- 
sis was  thus  reguded  as  allied  to  At^  (<!■▼•)  ami  the  Eumciiides  ((i.v.).  She  wtis  .(some- 
times called  Adrasffia  and  Kliaumusia,  the  latter  designation  being  derived  fn>ui  Khan- 
mus,  a  village  of  Attica, where  she  hod  n  temple.  She  was  repreKt-nted  in  the  older  times 
M  a  young  virgin,  resembling  Venus;  in  later  times,  us  clothed  with  the  tunic  and  iiep* 
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lui>,  sometimes  with  sworda  id  her  bands  and  a  wheel  at  her  foot,  a  srifihi  abo  having 
his  right  paw  upon  the  wheel;  sometimes  In  a  duiriot  drawn  1^  griffins.  NeawBb  is  a 
frequent  figure  on  coins  and  gems. 

NEME'SIUS,  b.  Syria  about  the  middle  of  tlm  4tb  c.;  bishop  of  £mesaa  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  ^reat,  though  the  time  is  uncertain,  and  little  is  known  about 
his  life.  He  left  a  treatise  in  Greek  on  The  Nature  of  Man,  which  treats  of  the  soul 
and  body.  The  observations  and  theories  of  Xemesius  on  the  latter  subject  show  con- 
siderable ingenuity  and  learning.  His  descrlpUon  of  the  glands,  nerres,  and  spleen 
■how  him  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainteu  with  tho  physiological  learning  of  lii- 
time;  and,  in  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  ptdse  and  the  object  of  the  bile,  liave  given  xi^e 
to  the  suppc»ition  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  tl»- 
functions  of  the  bile  and  liver.  In  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  pulse,  he  says:  *'  It  takes 
its  rise  from  the  heart,  and  chieflv  from  the  left  ventricle  of  it;  the  artery  is  with  great 
vehemence  dilated  and  controctea,  by  a  sort  of  constant  harmony  and  order.  Whuc  it 
is  dilated,  it  draws  with  force  the  thinner  part  of  the  blood  from  the  next  reins."  Tlie 
soul  was  considered  by  Nemesius  as  formed  of  two  parts:  the  raUonal  part,  composed  uf 
will,  memory,  and  thought;  and  the  irrationai  part,  conristing  of  the  passions  and 
desires,   flehelicved  in  the  Platonic  teaching  as  to  the  pre-exlstcmce  of  the  soul. 

NEMI,  a  lake  in  Italy,  having  on  its  margin  a  temple  of  Diana  famous  among 
antiquities.  It  was  called  Speculum  Diana>,  mirror  of  Diana,  and  is  now  known  a« 
Lago  di  Nemi.  It  is  17  m.  B.e.  of  Rome.  The  ancient  estimate  of  the  distance  from  the 
temple  to  La  Biccia  (their  Aricia),  a  city  of  Latium,  is  8  m. ;  and  the  place  was  celebrated 
throughout  Italy  on  account  of  its  sacred  temple,  grove  and  lake,  and  given  the  sumarae 
of  Nemoralis.  The  n.e.  margin  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Nenms  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Nemi  overlooked  a  feudal  castle.  It  is  less  than  6  m.  in  circumfn-- 
ence,  lying  oetween  lake  Albano  and  the  town  of  Velletri,  on  the  Appian  Way,  in  the 
midst  of  steep  high  hills,  embowered  In  trees,  once  peopled  wiUi  votaries  of  Diana.  It 
flllH  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  and  has  no  known  outlet  except  a  passage  made  by 
the  ancients  which  still  serves  its  orij^nai  purpose.  It  is  a  fevoritc  resort  for  tourists 
and  artists. 

KEMOUKS,  LouiH  Cuables  Philippe  Raphael  d'OrlAans,  Duo  de,  b.  Paris  1814; 
2nd  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  1881  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Belgians,  but  declined, 
as  he  did  a  subsequent  offer  of  the  throne  of  Greece.  He  served  in  the  two  Belgian  cam- 
paigns, and  in  Algeria,  and  was  made  lieut-general  After  the  death  of  his  elder  tnotlier, 
the  due  d'Orl&ins,  a  bill  won  passed  confemng  the  regency  upon  the  due  de  Nemoun; 
but  Itf  was  not  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  and  lie  left  France  in  1848,  and  did  not 
return  till  1870.  He  inamed  in  1840  Victoirc-Augiiste-Antoinette,  duchess  of  Baxe- 
Coburg,  by  whom  he  has  -Z  sons  and  S  daughters. 

■E'VAOE,  a  mnrkct  t.  of  Tipperary  Co.,  Ireland,  distant  65  m.  s.w.  from  Dablin; 
pop.  '71,  5,696,  of  whom  the  Itoman  Catholics  were  twelve  times  as  many  ns  the  Protc^^ 
tants  of  the  Episcopalian  church,  and  there  were  fifty  or  sixty  Protestants  of  other 
denominations.   Nemigh  is  the  assize  town  of  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary,  and  is  a 

Slace  of  more  than  ordinary  pretensions  in  its  public  building.  The  ancient  keep,  called 
'enagh  Round,  is  a  htriking  object,  and  the  court-house,  Jail,  barrack,  and  union  work- 
house are  imposing  edifices.  There  is  a  free  school,  and  tiiree  national  schools.  Amtmg 
the  not  vciy  numerous  articles  manufactured  at  Nenagh,  ue  woolens,  tobacco,  soap,  and 
candles,   li  \a,  however,  a  place  of  very  considerable  inland  trade. 
NEXA  SAHIB.   See  Nana  Sahib,  ante. 

IfENNIUS,  a  monk  of  Bangor,  in  Wales,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  early  in  the 
9th  century.  Others,  but  without  authority,  place  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  Ttfa  ceo- 
toiy.  He  calls  iumself,  in  his  history,  a  Biiton,  and  not  a  Saxon,  and  a  {mpil  of 
bishop  ElboduK.  or  Elvodug.  He  is  known  only  from  the  history  of  Britain  ascribed  to 
him,  UUtvria  Btt'tonvm,  or  Eulogiiim  Britannia.    The  work  begins  with  a  mythical 

Snealo^y  of  Brut,  grandson  of  ..lEuens,  and  first  king  of  Britain.  After  a  description  of 
e  Pictisli  emigration  to  n.  Britain,  and  the  Scottish  settlement  of  Ireland,  and  a  brief 
ac«}unt  of  tlie  Roman  conquest  and  rule  in  Britain,  be  treats  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inva- 
rion  and  conquest  down  to  65j>,  The  author  says  at  the  Iwglnning  tliat  the  work  was 
compiled  "  from  the  annals  of  tlie  Romans,  and  the  chronicles  of  the  fathers,  frcan  the 
writings  of  the  Scots  and  Angli.  and  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors."  His  book  is  cob 
fused  and  often  untrustworthy.  Its  chief  value  is  the  collection  of  Icsends  contained  Id 
it,  such  us  those  of  kiug  Arthur  and  ^lerlin.  It  is  In  dispute,  indeed,  if  Nennius  ever 
lived,  and  if  the  history  which  bears  his  name  be  not  a  later  forgery.  The  name  uf 
Nennius  was  not  connected  witli  it  till  the  18th  century.  The  manuscript  coDtainsmany 
interpolations,  the  work  of  a  copyist  who  admits  that  he  omitted  portions  of  the  work  of 
Nennius.  and  added  pnssagcs  of  his  own.  * 

NEOLOGY,  a  term  signifying  new  doctrine  or  new  statement,  and  first  used  in 
Germany  about  the  middle  of  tlie  18th  c.  to  denote  the  new  statement  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  new  explanations  of  biblical  facts  which,  in  their  developments,  became  widely 
known  as  rationalism.  The  Neologtsts  at  first,  professing  to  n-gard  Christianity  as  an 
Inestimable  blessing  to  men  and  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith.  jirocetHled  to  exptaia 
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NemMlav. 
Keoplatonlsts. 


the  (loctriuw  of  the  former  ami  the  fuctB  of  the  latter  acoordinff  to  what  tlicy  called  the 
increasiag  intelligence  supplied  by  education  and  culture.  Without  uffinniDg  that  any- 
thinff  in  tue  Bible  was  false,  they  asserted  that  maajr  things  tn  it  had  been  misunderstood. 
Without  usstdltng  the  historical  character  of  the  miracles  they  attributed  them  entirely 
to  natural  powertu  and  means.  Beginning  with  explaining  iiway  the  less  important  facts, 
they  gradually  applied  the  same  pn)cefis  to  the  most  vital  doctrines.  Thus,  students  of 
the  Bihlo  and  of  theology,  us  well  as  congresatiocH  and  the  people  generally,  were  pre- 
pared for  the  absolute '"raQoualim"  wnitm  denies  a  special  aivine  revelation  in  tlie 
Hible.   See  Katiokalish. 

n  OPETTB  (Gr.  neophtitcs,  from  7teo«,  new,  and  phuo,  to  grow),  the  name  given  iti 
e&rlv  ecclesiaalical  langu^e  to  perBOuR  recently  converted  to  Chnsiiaoity.  The  word  in 
wea  in  this  sense  by  at.  Paul  (1  Tim.  ill.  6),  and  Is  explained  by  St.  Or^ry  the  neat 
•Ban  alluskm  to  "  thehr  being  newly  planted  in  the  faith"  (Epp.  b.  v.  ep,  51).  It  diifercd 
from  catechumen  (<i.v.),  inasmucdi  as  it  supposed  the  person  to  have  not  only  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  tlie  church,  but  also  to  have  received  baptism.  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  directs  Timothy  not  to  promote  a  neophyte  to  the  episcopate;  and  this  pro- 
hibition was  generally  maintained,  although  occasioually  disregarded  in  very  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  such  as  those  of  St.  .^nbrose  (q.v.).  The  duration  of  this  exclusion 
was  left  for  a  time  to  the  discretion  of  bishops;  but  several  of  the  ancient  synods  Icgb;- 
l&ted  regarding  it.  The  third  council  of  Aries,  6ii4,  and  the  third  of  Orange  in  5SS,  tlx 
a  year  as  ^e  least  limit  of  probation.  In  the  modem  Roman  Catholic  church  the  same 
ducipUne  is  observed,  and  extends  to  persons  converted  not  alone  from  heathenism,  but 
(rom  aQT  sect  of  Christians  separated  from  the  communion  of  Rome.  The  time,  how- 
ever, is  left  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  The  name  neophyte  is  also  applied  in 
Roman  usage  tonaw^  ordairud  prie^  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  to  the  mcices 
of  a  religious  order. 

TEOFLA'TOVISTB,  the  name  given  to  an  illustrious  succession  of  ancient  philoMO- 
phery  who  claim  to  found  their  doctrines  and  speculations  on  those  of  Plato.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  the  Platonic  philosophy — that  is,  in  its  original  and  genuine  form — 
expired  with  Plato's  immediate  diK^ples,  Spcusippus  and  Xeuocnites.  Arcesilaus  (q.  v. ), 
the  founder  of  the  new  academy,  and  at  a  later  period  Camendes  (q.v.),  introducecl  and 
dlflnsed  a  skeptical  ProbMi»m,  which  gradually  destroyed  that  earnest  and  reverent 
f^irit  of  intellectual  inquiry  so  characteristic  of  the  great  pupil  of  Socrates.  The  course 
of  political  events  in  the  ancient  world  also  lai^ly  assisted  ia  bringing  about  the  same 
result.  The  triumphs  of  the  Roman  power  had  been  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
national  liberties,  and  had  issued  in  n  general  deterioration  of  moral  character,  both  in 
the  east  and  the  west.  Public  men,  especially,  sought,  above  alt  things,  material  gratifi- 
cations, and  came  to  look  upon  philosophy  itself  as  only  a  more  exquisite  kind  of  luxury. 
It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  skepticifra  and  eclecticism  should  become  the  preva- 
lent forms  of  philosophy.  'Besides,  the  speculations  of  the  older  philosophers  were 
felt  to  be  unsattsfactorj.  When  men  began  to  review  the  l(mx  succession  of  contradic- 
tory or  divergent  systems  that  had  prevtmed  since  the  time  of  Thalcf*  the  Milesian,  in  the 
gray  dawn  of  Greek  history,  a  suspicion  appears  to  have  sprung  up  that  reality,  cer- 
tainty, truth,  was  either  not  attainable,  or  could  only  be  attained  by  selecting  something 
from  every  system.  Moreover,  the  immensely  extended  intercouree  of  nations,  itself  a 
result  of  Roman  conquest,  had  brought  into  the  closest  proximity  a  crowd  of  conflicting 
opinions,  IwHefs,  and  practices,  which  could  not  help  occasionally  undergoing  a  con- 
fused vnalgamation,  and  in  this  way  presented  to  view  a  pracucal  eclectic^m,  less 
refined  and  philosophical  indeed  than  the  speculative  systems  of  the  day.  but  not  essen- 
tially different  from  them.  This  tendency  to  amalgamation  showed  itself  most  promi- 
nently in  Alexandria.  Placed  at  the  Junction  of  two  continents,  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
close  to  the  most  cultivated  and  intellectual  re^ons  of  Europe,  that  celebrated  city 
naturally  became  a  focus  for  the  chief  religions  and  philosophies  of  the  ancient  world. 
Here,  the  east  and  the  west,  Greek  culture  and  oriental  enthusiasm,  met  and  mingled; 
and  here,  too,  Christianity  sought  a  homs,  and  strove  to  quell,  by  the  liberality  of  its 
sympathies,  tlie  myriad  discords  of  paganism.  "Greek  skepticism,"  says  Mr.  Lewes, 
"  Jiidaism,  Platonum,  Christianity — all  nad  their  Interpreters  within  a  small  distance  of 
the  temple  of  Serapls."  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  a  philosophy,  which  so  dh^- 
tinctly  combines  the  peculiar  mental  characteristics  of  the  east  and  the  west,  as  that  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Neoplstoniets,  should  have  originated  in  Alexandria.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  but  right  to  notice,  as  does  M.  Matter  in  his  Sistoire  de  PfJcoU  d' Alexandria, 
that  it  soon  ceased  to  have  any  local  connection  with  the  city.  Its  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentatives were  neither  natives  of  Alexandria,  nor  members  of  tlie  famous  museum,  and 
they  had  their  schools  elsewhere— in  Rome,  in  Athens,  and  in  Asia. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  sar  with  whom  IfeoplatojUam  commenced.  Scholars  differ  as  to  how 
mach  should  be  included  under  that  term.*  By  some  it  is  used  to  designate  the  whole 
new  intellectual  movement  proceeding  from  Alexandria,  comprising,  in  this  broad  view, 
the  ^ilosophv.  1st,  of  PhUo-Judteus  and  of  Numenius  the  Syrian;  2d,  of  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  (Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  etc.);  3d,  of  the  gnostics;  and  4th,  of  Ammo- 
nius  Saccas  and  his  successors.  Otbers,  again,  would  exclude  the  second  of  these 
(though  the  Alexandrian  divines  frequently  Platouize);  while  a  third  party  Is  disposed 
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lo  restrict  the  appUcal'ion  of  the  U?rm  to  thu  fourth.  The  lust  of  thcae  modcB  of  regard- 
iiig  Neoplatonism  is  tlie  one  most  ourreiit,  and  ia  pcrliapu  tliu  most  coDveuieot  and  ili-tf- 
n'lte:  yet  Bouterwck.'TcDtmmaiiii-  Jjewes,  etc.,  agree  in  coD-sidcrlng  Philo  Judous  (u.v.) 
aa  Alexandrian  .k-w,  and. (in  part)  contemporary  of  Jcsub  Chriat,  as  the  first  of  the  Keo- 

Elatonlsls — that  is  to  sav,  as  the  flri*t  wlio  eiidi-avored  to  unite  the  mysterita  of  onenlal 
Blitif  vith  the  dialectfcH  and  speculations  of  the  PiatoiustK.  Asmiilar  courMwasat 
IcaHt  partially  pursued  by  tlie  Clirtiitiau  fathers  of  Alexandria,  irnrtly  from  a  pieilileo- 
tion  ux  tlie  philosophy  in  which  they  had  heen  reared,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  har- 
monize reasoit  and  faiiTi.  aiul  to  make  their  religion  acceptable  lo  thoughtful  aud  educatt^ 
p^anH;  hence,  thuy  too  niay,  not  witliout  reason,  classed  along  with  Philo,  though 
their  spirit  aod  aim  are  iii»tinc-tively  and  even  strongly  (.'hristiau.  In  gnosticism,  on  tlw 
-other  hand,  speaking  gem-rally,  the  lawless  iiiysticism  of  the  east  predominated,  aad  we 
see  little  either  of  the  spirit  or  logic  of  Plau>.  They  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  from 
the  catt'gory'of  KeoplntonistB.  Kcgarding  Philo-JudeouB  and  the  Atexandrian  divines, 
it  must  be  noticed  that  they  wrote  and  uiught  iu  the  Interests  of  their  own  rell^on,  and 
had  DO  idea  of  defunding  or  propagnliug  a  heathen  philosophy.  It  is  this  which  strik- 
ingly distinguishes  them  from  Die  school  founded  by  Amnionius  8accas,  anil  also  from 
au  independent  group  of  pagan  teachers  aud  authors  'who  likewise  flourislied  ia  Ibe  fin4 
and  second  ceuturies  after  Christ,  aud  whose  main  obieut  was  to  popularize  and  diiluFe 
the  ethics  and  religio-philosopbic  sy:4tem  of  Plato,  by  allegoileally  explaining  the  ancient 
mysteries  of  the  {lopular  belief  in  harmony  with  tne  ideas  of  their  master,  but,  at  the 
SHtiie  dnic,  blendm^  with  Uiese  many  Pythagorean  and  Aristotelian  notions.  The  hoA- 
known  names  of  Uits  group  arc  Plutarch  (q.  v.)  aud  Appuleius  (q.  v.).  These  men  hare  a 
better  claim  to  tbo  title  of  Neoplatonisbt  than  any  of  the  others.  They  adhered  far 
more  closely  to  Uieir  great  master,  and  were,  in  fact — to  the  best  of  their  ability — simply 
popular  expounders  of  liis  philosophy.  Living  at  a  time  when  paganism  was  In  a  mon- 
Imnd  condition,  they  sought  to  revive,  purify,  and  elevate  tue  faith  in  which  thdr 
fathers  had  lived.  CliriDtianlty,  a  young,  vigorous,  and  hostile  system,  was  rooting 
itself  in  the  hearts  of  men  deeper  and  deeper  every  day,  and  these  disciples  of  Plato— 
■tenderly  attached  to  their  ancestral  religion — felt  that  something  must  b  e  done  to  pre- 
serve from  going  out  the  fires  tliat  were  feebly  burning  on  the  altars  of  the  ancient  gods. 

But  these  commentators  and  expositors  or  Plato  were  not  remarkable  for  their  pbikt- 
sophicul  power;  a  fresh  stream  of  Ufc  was  tlrst  poured  into  the  old  channels  of  Platonic 
speculation  by  Ammonius  Succiis  (q.v.)  and  Plotiuus  (q.v.),  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
gives  the  school  which  they  established  its  best  claim  to  the  exclusive  title  of  A'eifptaio- 
nitt.  "In  no  species  of  grandeur  was  the  Alexandrian  school  deficient,"  aa  M.  Saisart 
justly  olwerves :  "genius,  power,  and  duration  have  consecrated  it.  BcanimatinK  dur- 
ing an  epoch  of  decline  the  fecundity  of  an  aged  civilization,  It  created  a  whole  family 
of  illustrious  names.  Plotinus,  its  real  founder,  resuscitated  Plato;  Proclus  gave  the 
world  another  Aristotle;  and  In  the  person  of  Julian  the  apostate.  It  became  master  of 
the  wcM*ld.  For  three  centuries  It  was  a  formidable  rival  td  the  greatest  power  that  ever 
appeared  on  earth — the  power  of  (Christianity;  and  if  it  succumbed  in  the  struggle,  it 
only  fell  with  the  civilization  of  which  it  bad  been  the  last  rampart"  (Lewes's  Biog.  Hid. 
PM.  p.  259).  The  essence  of  all  the  Alexandrian  speculations,  we  have  stated,  consists 
in  ihfs  blending  of  Platonic  ideas  with  oriental  mysticism ;  Hie  peculiarity  of  the  Aeo- 
jTiatoHuda,  strictly  so-called,  lies  simply  in  the  novelty,  audacity,  and  ingenuity  of  their 
reasonings.  They  lumed  at  cnnstructing  a  religion  on  a  basis  of  dialectics.  They  strovf 
lo  atttdn  a  knowledge  of  the  highest,  and  the  way  in  which  they  endeavored  to  aoeom- 
pllsh  this  was  hy  assuming  the  existence  of  a  capacity  iu  man  for  passiug  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  personality,  and  acquiring  an  intuitive  knowleilgc  of  the  absolute,  the  true 
— that  which  is  bevond  aud  above  the  fiuctuations  and  dubieties  of  "opinion."  lliis 
impersonal  faculty  is  called  ecMttU}/.  By  means  of  it,  man — ceasing,  however,  it  should 
Ixi  observed,  to  bo  individual  man,  i.e.,  ^ttmtf—c&a  identify  himself  with  the  absolute 
<ur  infinite).  Plotinus,  in  fact,  set  out  from  the  belief  that  "philosophy"  (Le.,  "absolute 
truth")  is  only  possible  through  the  identity  of  the  thinker,  or  raUier  of  the  subjective 
lliought,  wit6  tlie  thing  thought  of,  or  the  objective  thoujglht.  This  intuitive  grasp  or 
' '  vision"  of  the  absolute  is  not  constant ;  we  can  neither  force  nor  retain  it  by  an  effort 
<»f  will;  it  springs  from  a  divine  inspiration  and  eothtisiasm,  higher  and  purer  than  tlisl 
of  ]>oet  or  prophet,  and  is  the  choicest  "gift  of  God." 

The  god  oi  Plotinus  and  the  other  Alexandrians  is  a  mystical  trinity,  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  which  they  display  a  dialectical  subtlety  that  even  the  most  ingenious  of  the  schot^- 
mcn  never  reached.  The  divine  nature  contains  within  it  three  hypostases  (substancef^; 
its  basis,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  called  unity,  also  poeticaUy  primitive  light,  etc  Hm 
unity  is  not  Itself  any  tAing,  but  the  principle  of  all  things;  it  is  absolute  good,  abwdute 
perfection ;  and  though  utterly  incapable  of  lieing  conceivc<i  by  the  understanding,  then 
IS  that  in  man  that  assures  him  that  it — the  Incomprehensible,  Uie  ineffable,  i».  "  It  his 
neither  quantity  nor  quality;  neither  reason  nor  soul;  it  exists  neither  in  motlmi  nor 
repose:  neither  in  space  nor  time;  it  is  not  a  numeric  unity  nor  a  point;  ....  it  is  pure 
erne  without  accident;  ....  it  is  exempt  fmm  all  want  or  depcndeoc^,  as  well  as  mm 
all  thought  or  will ;  it  is  not  a  thinking  being,  but  thou^it  itself—the  principle  and  cause 
of  all  things."  To  the  skeptic  this  "  jmmitive  light."  we  are  afraid,  will  not  seem  vny 
luminous.    From  "unity."  as  the  primordial  source  of  nil  things,  emanates  "puR 
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intelligence"  {twum — the  eernnnft  of  modern  Gorinun  metapliysicB);  ita  reflcclion  aud 
iniiige,  that  by  which  it  ie  intuitively  apprehended;  from  pure  intelligence,  in  turn, 
cinunatee  the  "  soul  of  the  world  "  (p^ch*  ton  pantot),  whose  creative  activity  produces 
the  Kouls  of  men  and  animals,  and  "nature-"  uid  finally,  from  nature proceods  "matter," 
wliich,  however,  is  subjected  by  Plotiniis  to  such  rellnemunt  of  deflnition  that  it  loses  all 
its  grossness.  Unity,  pure  intelligence,  and  the  world-soul  thus  constitute  the  Plotinian 
triad,  with  which  is  connected,  ns  we  have  seen,  the  doctrine  of  au  eternal  emanation, 
the  nece!)8ity  of  which  lie  endeavors  to  demonstrate  by  the  most  stringent  logic.  Human 
souls,  whose  source  is  ttie  pure  intelligence,  are — by  some  mysterious  fate — imprisoned 
here  in  perishable  txxlies,  and  the  higher  sort  ure  ever  striving  to  reasoend  to  their  origi- 
nal home.  So  Plotinus,  when  in  the  agonies  of  death,  said  calmly  to  his  friends:  *'  I  am 
etr^uling  to  liberate  the  divinity  witbm  me." 

l^e  most  distioeuiBhed  pupil  of  Plotinus  was  Porphvrius  (4. v.),  who  nudnly  devoted 
lilnudf  to  expounding  and  qualifying  the  philo.sophy  of  his  master.  In  him  we  see,  for 
the  first  time,  the  presence  of  a  distinctively  untichrisUan  tendency.  Neoplatonism, 
which  can  only  be  properly  understood  when  we  regard  it  as  an  attempt  to  place  pagan- 
isiA  on  a  philosophical  basis — to  make  tlie  Greek  refigiou  philosopliical,  ana  Greek  phi- 
losophy religious— did  not  amaeioudy  set  out  as  the  antagonist  of  CJliristianity.  Neither 
Ammonius  Saccas  nor  Plotinus  assailed  the  new  faitli;  but  as  the  latter  continued  to 
|;row,  and  to  attract  many  of  the  moat  powerful  intellects  of  the  age  into  its  service,  this 
latent  antipathy  began  to  show  itself.  Poiphyrj'  wrote  bgainst  it;  lamblichus  (q.v.).  the 
most  noted  of  his  pupils,  did  the  same.  The  latter  also  introduced  a  theur^lc  or  ' '  mngi- 
cal"  element  into  Neoplatonism,  teaching,  amon^  other  things,  that  certain  mysterious 
practices  and  symbols  exercised  a  snpematui-al  influence  over  the  divinities,  and  made 
them  grant  our  desires.  Magic  is  always  popular,  and  it  is  therefore  not  wonderful  tliat 
lamblichus  should  have  had  !"'<iierouB  followers,  ^desius  succeeded  to  his  master's 
ehair.  and  appears  to  have  had  also  a  cousiderablc  number  of  disciples.  To  the  school 
of  one  of  them  the  emperor  Julian  belonged,  whose  patronage  for  a  moment  shed  a  gleam 
of  splendor  over  NeopJatonism,  and  seeded  to  promise  it  a  universal  victory.  After  a 
succession  of  able  but  not  always  con^stent  twchers,  we  reach  Proclus  (q.v.),  the  last 
great  Neoplatonist,  who  belongs  to  the  6th  c,  a  man  of  prodigious  learning,  and  of  an 
cutliiisiastic  temperament,  in  wliom  tlie  pagan-religious,  and  consequently  antichristian, 
tendency  of  the  Ncoplatonic  philosophy  culminated.  His  ontology  was  based  on  the 
Triad  of  Plotinus,  but  was  considerably  modified  in  detail;  he  exaltwi  "faith",  alwve 
••science"  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  absolute  unity;  was  a  believer  in  Theurg>-,  and  so 
naturally  laid  great  stress  upon  llic  ancient  Chaldean  oracles,  Orphic  hymns,  mysteries, 
etc,  which  he  regarded  as  di\'iDC  revelations,  and  which  he  considered  himself — as, 
indeed,  he  waa— the  last  great  "interpreter."  His  hostility  tc«he  Cliristian religion  waa 
keen;  in  its  success  he  saw  only  the  triumph  of  a  vulgar  popular  superstition  over 
the  refined  and  beautiful  theories  of  philosophy;  it  was  as  if  iie  beiwld  a  horde  of  bar- 
barians defacing  the  statues  and  records  of  the  Pantheon.  The  disciples  of  Proclus 
were  pretty  numerous,,  but  not  remarkable  for  high  tali'ut.  Pcrhapn  the  ablest  of  his 
successors  was  Damasciua,  in  whose  time  the  emperor  Justinian,  by  an  arbitrarj'  decree, 
«Ioeed  the  schools  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  "The  victims,  says  Cousin  (Court 
d'Hiti^e  de  la  PJtBmphie  Modsmey.  "of  fierce  retaliation,  and  of  an  obstinate  persecu- 
tion, Uiese  poor  Alexandrians,  after  having  sought  an  asylum  in  their  dear  east,  at  the 
court  of  Chosroes,  returned  to  Europe  (5&  A.D.).  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  tlie 
earth,  and  the  most  part  extinguished  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  which  were  converted 
for  them  into  a  philosophic  Thebais. "  See  Fichte,  De  P/tilotophue  Norxs  IHatonica  Origins 
<Berl.  1818);  Bouterwek.  PhUoaopltorum  Alexandnmrum  ae  Neo-Platonicorum.  recfmio 
Areuratior  (GOtt.  1821):  Matter,  E>»m  JlittoriqM  mr  VEeoU  d'Alarandiie  (2  vols.  Par. 
1820);  Simon.  Ui^lmre  de  VEcde  (f  Ahaandrie  (2  vols.  Par.  1846);  Barthfelemy  St.  Hihure, 
De  VEcoU  d'Al&raiidrie  (Par.  1846);  Lewes,  Bi^tgraphifal  IJtaUtru  of  Phil>Mffiy  (1857);  and 
Ueborweg's  History  of  PhUo»ophy  (Translation,  Hodder  and  Sloughton:  1872). 

NEO'SHO,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Kansas:  interfiected  by  the  I^wrence  and  SoutliwMtern 
Tuilroad.  and  by  two  brandies  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas;  drained  by  the  Neosho 
river,  flowing  from  n.c.  to  s.w.,  dividim;  it  into  two  equ6l  parts;  676Bq.m.:  pop.  '80, 
lB,184_14,15fl  of  American  birth.  By  fir  the  greater  pari  of  the  surface  is  an  undulat- 
ing pndric;  wheat  is  rused  in  large  quantities;  Indian  com,  oat«,  and  grass  are  also 
fltnpltA.    Limestone  and  coal  nee  found.    Co.  seat.  Erie. 

XEOSIIO  RIVER,  rises  in  e.  central  Kansas,  in  Morri-s  co..  and  after  flowing  about 
460  m,  in  a  generally  s.e.  direction,  empties  into  the  Arkansas  near  fort  Gilwon.  It 
passes  through  Morris.  Lyon.  Coffey,  Allen,  Neoeho,  and  T>abette  counties.,  in  Kansas, 
and  then  enters  the  Cherokee  reservation  In  Indian  territory,  changing  its  direction  to 
S.W.  The  country  Uirou^  which  it  pasrtes  is  mostly  prairie  and  good  wheat  land.  Coal 


IFEOZO'IG  (Gr.  new  life),  a  term  introdiu^d  by  Edward  Forbes  to  include  all  the 
strata  from  the  trias  to  the  most  recent  deposits.  They  are  generally  divided  into  the 
two  great  groups  of  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks.  This  dlTision  ts,  however,  quite  arlii- 
traiy— the  dhlef  point  of  difference  depending  on  the  occurrence  in  the  tertiary  deposiix 
of  species  snpposKl  to  be  the  same  as  some  sUll  living.   There  i.s  no  paleontnlofdf-al 
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nor  i)ctraloglcal  break  similar  to  that  vhicli  exieta  betweca  the  pennlan  ana  tria<. 
Forbes  accordingly  suggested  tbe  obllteralioa  of  the  division  betweeu  the  seoondaiy 
and  tertiary  series,  and  the  dirisioa  of  all  geological  time  into  epochs— thp  pftleoaoic  and 
the  neozoic. 

nTA  AND  VXPIDX.    tiev  Watei^Scokpion. 

Jt&A.JJL',  or  NiPAL,  an  independent  fcingdom  of  Hindustan,  lying  on  the  sontheni 

8lo]>G  of  the  Himalayus,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Thibet,  ou  the  s.  and  w.  by  British  India, 
and  oa  the  e.  by  Sikim,  a  protected  state.  Long.  80°  1.V  to  88°  IS'  east.  It  is  600  tn.  in 
length  by  about  100  m.  in  average  breadth.  Area,  56,745  sq.m. ;  pop.  estimated  (187Jii 
at  3,000,000.  Tbe  kingdom  is  separated  from  tbe  plains  of  India  by  the  long  narrow 
strip  of  land,  resembling  an  English  down,  but  unhealthy,  called  the  Tend,  wh{(£  extends 
along  the  wtiole  southern  border.  North  of  this,  and  running  parallel  with  it,  U  tbe 
great  forest  of  Ncpaul,  from  8  to  10  m.  broad.  North  of  this  strip  is  a  tract  of  hilly 
country,  and  above  that  are  two  tracts  of  greater  elevation,  the  nrst  of  which  may  lie 
called  mountainous,  while  the  second  might  appropriately  be  called  alpine,  if  ft  did  not 
comprise  among  its  mountains  peaks,  which,  like  mount  Everest  and  Dhawalagirl, 
attain  almost  twice  the  flevalion  of  mont  Blanc.  The  principal  rivers  are  tbe  Kunulli, 
the  Gogra,  the  Itupti.  the  G-unduk  with  its  tributaries,  and  the  Kosi.  The  climate,  motit 
unhealthy  in  the  Tend,  is  healthy  and  pleasant  in  the  billy  and  moimtainous  districts, 
suggesting  that  of  soutlicm  Europe.  In  the  Valkif  of  A'epnut — the  district  aurrounding 
tlie  capital — the  heat  of  Bengal,  wliicfa  is  felt  in  the  hollows,  may  be  exclia^^  tor  the 
cold  of  Rus^  by  ascending  the  slopes  of  tbe  hills  which  inclose  it.  The  soil  is 
extremely  rich  and  fniitfuL  Barley,  millet,  rice,  maize,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane, pine-apple,  and  viuioua  tropical  fruits  are  cultivated.  Oold  has  not  been  found, 
but  iron  and  copper  miues  are  worked.  The  inhabitants  consist  m^oly  of  two  tiibes — 
the  Ghurkas,  whose  chief  occupation  is  war.  and  the  Newars,  who  are  principally 
artisans.    Tbe  wipital  of  the  country  is  Khatmiindu  (q.v.). 

NEPENTHE,  a  name  tierived  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  absence  of  grief,  and 
applied  to  a  narcotic  drug  employed  by  the  Egyptians.  Ilomer  relates  that  Helen  of 
Troy  ociiuired  from  them  the  art  of  compounding  tlic  potion.  Diodonis  Siculus  states 
that  the  women  of  Tbcbes  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  method  of  preparing  it.  Poe 
refers  to  it  us  producing  forgetfulncss  : 

"Wretch!"  I  uriMl,  "ibr  QoA  hath  lent  thee— 1^  these auKels  he  hath  seutthee 
Rtw^te~-re)^te  and  nepenthe,  from  thr  memoriea  of  Xenore '. 
QuuT,  O  quuT  tblM  Idnd  nepenthe,  and  forget  this  lost  Lenoret" 

~-Thc  Ratbk. 

William  Smith,  author  ot  &reek  and  Bormn  Antiquities,  says  of  nepenthe,  "  Among  the 
ancients,  an  Egyptian  drug,  which  had  an  exhilarating  effect,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  obliterate  all  sorrow  from  the  memory  of  those  who  partook  of  It— thou^t  by  many 
to  have  been  opium." 

XXTEKTHES,  the  only  known  genus  of  a  natural  order  of  exogeuous  planta  nillcii 
Kepenthacea,  consisting  of  herbaceous  or  half-sbrubby  plants  wilTi*  dioecious  flowers, 
natives  of  swampy  ground  in  India  and  China,  chiefly  reniarkal)lc  for  their  leaves. 
Each  leaf  consists  of  a  diluted  foliaceous  petiole,  prolonged  beyond  its  folinceous  part,  a.'t 
if  it  were  the  prolongntion  of  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  and  terminating  in  a  pitcher  {amndiiim). 
from  which  the  name  Pitcheb  Plant  has  been  very  generally  given  to  the  species  of 
this  order.  The  pitcher  is  terminated  by  a  lid,  which  is  rc«ard«l  as  tbe  trtie  blade  of  tbe 
leaf.  The  fluid  found  in  these  pitchers  is  a  Mcretion  of  the  plant  itself.  Insects  often 
enter  the  piteber,  and  are  apparently  there  disBolved  and  absOTbed;  so  that  the  nepenthes 
would  rank  amongst  the  pbuts  called  "  ioBectivorous"  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Pitcher  plania 
{N.  dutiUatoria)  are  not  uncommon  in  our  hothouses. 

NEPHELITE,  (Gr.  nephdi),  a  cloud,  from  its  appearance.  A  unisilicatc  mineral, 
scapolite  group,  occurring  in  six  or  twelve-aided  columnar,  schoriy  crystal*,  with  or 
witnout  pyramidal  point ;  white,  transparent,  luster  glossy  and  greasy ;  when  in  masses, 
greenish,  bluish-gray,  brownish,  or  brick  red.  Angles:  O  a  1  =  185°  55':  a  =  0.839. 
Analysis  (about),  aluminum  one-third,  rather  more  silicon,  rather  less  sodium,  traces  of 
carbon  and  potassium,  with  more  hydrogen;  atomic  combination.  Nephelite  occurs 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  volcanic  rocks,  mostly  in  grains  or  glassy  cr^tals,  and  in 
nietamorphic  rocks  allied  to  granite  and  gneiss,  mostly  in  stout  crystals.  The  former  b, 
Kommite,  the  latter,  eleolite.  Eleollte  occurs  at  Litchfield,  He.,  with  concrinite;  in  the 
Ozark  mountains.  Ark.,  with  brookite  and  schoriomite;  in  a  boulder,  with  sodalite,  at 
Balem,  Mass.  The  earliest  name  for  nephelite  is  sommite,  Delametherie.  1797,  from  the 
place  where  found  on  YesuviuB.  then  called  fettstein  by  Weiner,  1808,  and  eleolite  (Gr. 
e/iiitm,  oil),  from  its  greasy  look,  by  Klaprotb.  The  name  of  Hally,  1801.  bus  survived, 
and  is  owing  to  its  becoming  cloudy  when  inuacrsed  in  strong  acid.  It  is  also  called 
nepheliae,  and  nvfeliDa.    (Dana.  sys.  of  mineralog>',  1880.) 

HZPHE'LIUK.    See  LiTCUi. 

NE'PHXZTE,  H  mineral  which  is  not  unfrequcutly  called  jade  (q.v.),  and  of  wbicliaxe- 
stono  (q.v.)  is  very  generally  coDsidere<l  a  vatiety.  '  It  is  composed  ffiticu,  magnesia, 
and  lime;  is  compact,  with  a  coarse  i^plinter}*  fracture,  very  toiacious,  sometimes  tmns- 
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lucent,  fn^asy  to  tliu  toucli.  and  of  a  groeu  or  greenish  color.  It  is  found  in  granite, 
eneisB,  greenstone,  etc.,  in  muny  parts  of  the  world.  Ver^'  Anc  flpecimcns  are  brought 
from  Persia,  Biberia,  and  Cliiiiu,  and  are  known  as  oriental jadf.  The  kind  called  Indtan 
jadf  is  olive  green,  and  strikes  Are  \vitli  steel;  tbat  from  China  is  wliitish,  and  does  not 
strike  Are.  Nephrite  is  used  for  oraamentx.  The  Turks  mako  it  Into  handles  t<x  sabers 
and  daggers.  Many  imaginary  virtues  wore  once  ascribed  to  it,  such  as  tlie  cure  of  epi- 
Jcptic  Au  and  of  nepliritic  (Gr.  n^^inw,  kidney)  complaints;  hence  its  name. 

HEPHSI'TIS,  {Or.  nephros,  kidney),  inflammatioa  of  the  kidneys  (q.T.). 

NEPI,  a  t.  in  Italy.  40  m.  from  Komt";  pop.  2,888.  It  was  of  Etniscnn  origin,  but 
oame  under  Roman  control  in  400  u.c.  Many  iDterestingarchffiological  remains aro found 
in  the  vicinity. 

KEFOmrO.    See  John  ov  Nepomi'k. 

HE'POB,  CoRKELius,  a  Roman  historian,  bom  in  the  lit  c  n.c.,  but  the  placeandpn^- 
<7isc  limv.  of  bis  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  Catullus.  The 
only  work  of  Ne^s'a  which  has  survived  (if  indeed  It  be  his),  is  a  series  of  twenty-five 
.generally  brief  biographies  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  mostly  Greeks.  These  biogra- 
phies are  (listinguisbed  by  the  purity  of  their  Latioity,  the  conciseness  of  their  style,  and 
their  admirable  exhibition  of  character,  but  sufficient  care  lias  not  been  exercised  in  the 
examination  of  authoriUea,  nor  is  the  relaUve  importance  of  things  duly  regarded. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.,  these  ijiogtaphies,  on  tlie  strength  of  the  titles  given  in 
the  variou.s  MSS.,  were  generally  aacriboato  .^milius  Probus,  a  writer  who  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4tb  c. ;  but  in  1669,  an  edition  was  put  out  by  the  famous  Dionyslua 
Lambmus,  who  pronounced  the  so^lled  Lioa  of  j£milius  Probus  to  be  in  reality  the 
lost  work  of  Cornelius  Kepos,  De  Viria  lUvttribiu.  His  weightiest  argument  is  drawn 
from  the  excellence  of  the  Latin,  and  the  chastity  of  the  style,  so  unlike  the  corrupt  and 
florid  language  of  the  decline.  Many  critics  hold  that  these  Uvea  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  an  abbreviation  of  the  work  of  Nepos  by  Probus.  This  hypothesis  Is  not  witliout  its 
difBculttes,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  least  objectionable  of  any.  Tliere  are  many  editions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Van  Staverco  (Leyd.  17^),  of  Tzschueke 
<Gott.  1804).  and  of  Bremi  (Zur.  1820);  and  the  book  is  in  general  tisc  as  a  school-book. 
It  lias  been  very  frequently  translated  Into  English  and  other  languages. 

AJunuMJS,  an  ancient  Italian  god.  It  is  doubtful  whetlier  he  was  originally  a  marine 
deity  at  all,  for  the  old  Italians  were  the  very  opposite  of  a  maritime  people,  yet  his 
name  i»  commonly  connected  with  naUi,  to  swim;  hence,  at  an  earlier  period  he  may 
have  home  another  designation,  afterwards  forgotten,  Wlien  the  Romans  liecame  n 
maritime  power,  and  liad  j^own  accmainted  with  Grecian  mythology,  they,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  usual  practice,  identitlcd  him  with  the  Greek  god  whom  he  most  resem- 
bled. This  was  Pomidon,  also  Potman  (connected  with  ^im,  a  drink,  pontot,  the  sea. 
and  potamoM,  a  river).  Paseidoa  appears  in  his  most  primitive  mytholo^coi  form  as  the 
god  of  water  in  general,  or  the  fluid  clement.  Tie  was  the  son  of  Cronos  ^turn)  and 
Rhea,  and  a  brother  of  Jupiter.  On  the  partition  of  the  universe  amongst  the  sons  of 
< -ronoft,  he  obtained  the  sea  as  his  portion,  in  the  depths  of  whicli  he  had  his  palace  near 
JEg«,  in  Enbcca.  Here  also  he  kept  his  brazen-hoofed  and  golden-maned  steeds,  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  which  be  rode  over  the  waves,  which  grew  calm  at  his  approach, 
while  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  recognizing  their  lord,  made  sportive  homage  round  hin 
watery  path.  But  he  sometimes  presented  himself  at  the  assemblT  of  the JCMn  on  Olym- 
pus, and  in  conjunction  with  Apollo,  built  the  walls  of  Troy.  In  tlio  "nojan  war  he 
sided  with  the  Greeks;  nevertheless  he  subsequently  showed  himself  inimical  to  the 
great  Rca-wauderer  Ulysses,  who  had  blinded  his  son  Polyphemus.  He  was  also  believed 
to  have  created  the  horse,  and  taught  men  its  use.  The  symlwl  of  his  power  was  a  tri- 
dent, with  which  he  raised  and  stilled  storms,  broke  rocks,  et-c..  According  to  Herodo- 
tus, the  name  and  worsliip  of  Poseidon  came  to  the  Greeks  from  Libya.  He  was  woi^ 
fthiped  In  all  parts  of  Greece  and  souUiern  Italy,  especially  in  tlie  seaport  towns.  The 
iHthmian  games  were  held  in  his  honor.  Black  and  whitc'bulls,  boars,  and  rams  were 
offered  In  sacrifice  to  liim.  Neptune  was  commonly  represented  with  a  trident,  and  with 
horses  or  dolphins,  often  along  with  Amphitrite,  In  a  chariot  drawn  by  dolphins,  and 
surrounded  by  tritons  and  other  sea-monsteFS.  As  befitted  the  fiuctuaUng  element  over 
which  he  ruled,  he  is  sometimes  figured  asleep  or  reposing,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of 
violent  agitation. 

NEPTUNE.   Sec  Planets,  ante. 

NEPTUNI'AN,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  thegeolr^sts  who  maintained  the  aqueous 
as  against  the  igneous  theory  of  tiie  origin  of  rocl^ 

N^RAC,  a  t.  in  the  s.w.  part  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  a  French  department;  situated  on 
the  river  Boise,  15  m.  8.w.  of  Agen;  pop.  about  7,600.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
old  town  on  the  riglit  bank,  picturesque  but  In  decay;  joined  by  bridges  to  new  town 
on  the  left  bank.  Ruins  of  a  temple,  aqueduct,  and  baths,  indicate  that  a  Roman  city 
once  occupied  the  site,  but  no  information  in  regard  to  it  is  extant.  There  are  also 
remains  of  a  monaateiy  of  about  1350  a.t>.  ;  in  later  times  flanged  into  a  castle,  N6rac 
took  the  Calvlnist  side  in  the  first  put  of  the  17th  c,  but  was  overcrano  by  the  duke  of 
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Mayeune  ic  1631.    It  has  a  latge  corn-market,  and  a  good  trade  in  flax,  hemp,  linen, 

wine  and  brandy. 

NEBBUS'DAH,  a  river  of  Hindustan,  rlsea  in  the  Vindhya  mountain!!,  at  a  height  of 
from  3.000  to  4,000  ft.  abovu  »ea-levet.  in  lat.  22°  40'  n.,  long.  61°  52'  east.  It  flows  w., 
past  Jabalpur  (190  m.  from  ItH  source),  where  tlie  great  depression  of  tlie  Vlndhyvmoan- 
tains  on  the  and  the  Satpura  moantfUof)  on  the  known  as  the  valley  of  the  Nerbud- 
dah  begins.  The  other  principal  towns  on  ItK  hanks  are  Hodtian^bad,  Burwani,  and 
Barneh.  At  Hoshangabad  it  is  900  yards  wide,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  in  depth.  At 
Baraeb  it  begins  to  expand  into  a  wide  estuary,  and  after  flowing  80  m.  further,  it  &I]b 
into  the  gulf  of  Canibay.  Entire  length  about  800  m.,  of  whica  06  are  DuTigable  for 
ships  of  considerable  size. 

HZBCHXKBK',  an  important  mining  t.  of  Russia,  eastern  Siberia,  in  the  trnns-Baikal 
territory,  on  tlie  Nercha,  a  tributary  of  the  Shilka,  in  iat.  51'  58'  n.,  long.  116°  35'  e., 
4,707  m.  from  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  founded  in  1658,  and  liad,  in  1867,lt,988  inhabi- 
tants. The  district  of  which  Nercbinsk  is  the  center  yields  a  good  deal  of  gold  ycarlr, 
togetner  with  large  quantities  of  silver,  lead,  and  Iron,  and  precious  stones.  The  omj 
^-mlnes  in  the  empire  are  worked  here.  The  soil  in  the  vldnity  is  fertile,  and  toe 
cUmate  mud  and  agreeable. 

KE'RBIDS,  in  mythology.    See  Nkrbus;  Ntkpiu;  ante. 

HZBIAS',  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  preslden<nr  of  Bombay  and  district  of  Kaira.  on 
the  route  from  Baroda  to  Aluneiktbad,  m.  n.w.  from  Baroda,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Sabar- 
mati.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  au  extensive  and  well-cultivated  tract,  which  produces 
much  tobacco,  and  contains  many  prosperous  towns  and  villages.    Pop.  '71,  35,620. 

HE'BEIS,  a  genus,  and  Nkri:i'd..f,.  a  family  of  anneUda,  having  a  long,  slender  body, 
a  distinct  bead,  with  tentacles  aad  eves;  the  whole  body  covered  with  tubercles,  and 
the  gills  lobed  and  tufted.  They  are  all  marine,  and  generally  bide  under  rocks  or  in  the 
Buud.  They  swim  actively,  bv  rapid  and  undulating  inflections  of  the  body,  and  by  the 
aid  of  numerous  oars  arranged  along  the  sides;  each  formed  of  a  stout  footstalk,  numer- 
ous bristles,  and  a  flap.    I'he  proboscis  is  thick,  strong,  and  armed  with  two  Jaws. 

m'BEITES,  the  name  given  to  animals  which  have  left  their  impress  on  the  Silurian 
rocks,  and  which  exhibit  a  form  similar  to  the  modem  Nereis.  They  occur  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lamina!  of  flne  shales,  over  which,  when  it  was  soft,  the  creature  moved, 
leaving  a  long  and  tortuous  tndl,  which  is  generally  found'to  terminate  In  amore  defined 
representation  produced  apparently  by  the  body  itself,  although  every  trace  of  it  has 
disappeared.    See  Ichkolooy. 

NEREUS,  in  mythology,  a  sea-god,  son  of  Pontes  and  Gfi,  and  father,  by  Doris,  of  th«- 
Nereids.  .He  had  tnc  gift  of  prophecy,  and  forewarned  Paris  of  the  destruction  which 
the  elopement  of  Helen  would  bring  to  Troy.  Hercules,  when  seeking  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperidcs,  was  directed  by  the  nymphs  to  the  cave  of  Nercus,  whom  be 
found  asleep.  Nereus,  on  waking,  transformed  himself  into  a  multitude  of  shapes, 
but  was  held  fast  by  Hercules,  whom  lie  was  obliged  to  instruct  as  to  his  quest. 

HE&I,  Philip  ke,  a  saint  of  tiie  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  founder  of  the  congre- 
mUon  of  the  oratory  (q.v.),  was  b.  of  a  distlngutshcd  family  of  Florence,  July  21,  151&. 
His  character,  even  in  boyhood,  foreshadowed  the  career  of  piety  and  benevolence  to 
which  lie  was  destined,  and  be  was  commonly  known  among  his  youthful  companions 
by  the  name  nf  "  good  Philip."  On  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  was  adopted  by  a  very 
wenllliy  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived  for  some  time-at  can  Gcrmano,  near  Monte  Cassino. 
and  by  whnm  he  was  recognized  as  his  destined  heir.  But  he  relinquished  all  these 
prospects  for  a  life  of  piety  and  charity,  and  having  come  to  Rome  in  1584,  be  tliere 
completed  bis  philosophical  and  theological  studies,  and  won  the  esteem  and  reverence 
of  all  by  bis  extrumltnaTy  piety,  and  ms  benevolence  and  activity  in  every  good  work, 
whetiier  of  charity  or  of  religion.  Although  be  did  receive  priest's  orders  till  1551, 
he  had  already  been  for  years  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  in  all  the  pious  works 
of  Rome  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  reclamation  of  .the 
vicious;  and  in  1550,  in  unison  with  several  of  his  friends,  he  established  a  confrater 
nity  for  the  care  of  poor  pilgrims  visiting  Rome,  and  other  houseless  persons,  as  well  as 
of  the  sick  generally,  which  still  subsists,  and  which  has  numbered  among  ita  associates 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  This  confta- 
temitr,  however,  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  having  been  the  germ  of  the  far  more  cele- 
brated congregation  of  the  oratory <q. v.),  which  was  founded  by  St.  Pliilip  in  concert 
with  his  friends  Bavonius  and  Tarugto,  both  afterwards  cardinals,  Sabriati,  and  some 
others.  Besidt  8  tliu  geneml  objects  above  indicated,  and  the  spiritual  duties  designed 
for  the  pcrsoaai  sanctiflcation  of  the  members,  the  main  object  of  this  association  was  tlie 
moral  instruclion  and  reli^ous  training  of  the  youn^  and  uneducated,  who  were  assem- 
bled ill  chapels  or  oratorios,  for  prayer  and  for  religious  and  moral  instruction.  As  a 
further  moans  of  withdrawing  youth  from  dangerous  amusements,  sacred  muucal  enter 
tainments  (thenre  called  by  the  name  of  oratorw)  were  held  in  the  oratory,  at  first  con- 
sisting solely  nf  hymns,  but  afterwards  partaking  of  the  nature  of  sacred  operas  ot 
dramas,  except  that  tliey  did  not  admit  the  neenk;  or  dramatic  accompanlmenta  of  these 
more  secular  compositions.  Religious  and  Uterary  lectures  also  formed  part  of  liis  plan. 
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anil  it  waa  in  the  lectures  originallr  prepared  for  the  oratory  that,  at  the  Instance  of 
Keri,  the  gigantic  Ghureh  Hustory  of  Bnronius  had  its  origin.  The  personal  character  of 
Keri,  the  unselfish  devotedness  of  his  life,  his  unaffecteif  piety,  hia  genuine  love  of  the- 
poor,  bis  kindly  and  cheerful  disposition,  and.  perhRp.t,  as  much  as  ouy  of  the  rest,  a 
certain  quaint  humor,  and  a  tinge  of  what  may  almost  be  called  drollery  which  ptTvadi-d 
inany  of  his  sayings  and  doings,  contributed  to  popularize  his  institute,  and  to  engiig*; 
the  public  favor  for  himself  and  bis  fellow-luborers.  He  himself  enjoyed  the  reputatidn 
of  sanctity  and  of  miracles  among  liis  fellow-religioDists  almost  beyond  any  of  the 
modern  Rainte;  and  he  may  still  be  described  as  emphaticany  the  popular  saint  of  the 
Roman  people.  Ue  lived  to  an  extreme  age  in  the  full  enloymeot  of  all  liift  facuilieK, 
and  in  the  active  discharge  to  the  last  of  iJ]  the  charitable  duties  to  which  hiB  life  had 
been  devoted.  He  died  at  tlie  age  of  80,  May  38,  1596.  He  was  canonized  by  Gregory 
XV.  in  1623.  His  only  literary  remains  are  his  LetUit  (8vo,  Padua,  1751);  the  ChntMii- 
Hong  of  his  congrcnation,  printed  in  1613;  some  short  spiritual  treatises,  and  a  few  soii- 
Mts.  which  arc  printed  in  the  collection  of  JUrm  Onate. 

KE'BUnC.    See  Oleander. 

HE'BO,  Roman  emperor  from  54  a.d.  to  68  a.d.,  was  b.  at  Antium,  on  the  coast  of 
Latium.  Dec.  15.  37  a.d.,  and  was  the  80D  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  of  Agrip- 
pina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicua  Cnsar,  and  sister  of  Caligula.  His  mother,  beooming 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  Claudius  adopted  him  ^60  a.d.),  and  his  name,  origi- 
nally li.  Domitius  ^onobarbus,  was  changed  to  Nero  Claudmn  Caesar  Drusus  Germanicua. 
After  the  death  of  Claudius  (54  a.d.),  the  Pretorian  guards,  at  the  instigation  of 
Afranius  Burrhus,  their  prefect,  declared  him  emperor,  instead  of  Claudius's  son  Bri- 
tannicuB,  and  their  choice  was  acknowledged  both  by  the  senate  and  the  provinces.  tiiH- 
reign  began  with  the  semblance  of  motieration  and  good  promise,  under  the  guidance  nf 
Burrhus  and  his  tutor  Seneca  the  philosopher;  but  the  baleful  influence  of  nis  mother, 
together  with  his  own  moral  weakness  and  sensuality,  frustrated  their  eflortt,  and  ho 
soon  plunged  headlong  into  debauchery,  extravagance,  and  tyranny.  He  caused  Britan- 
nicus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  to  be  treacherously  poisoned  at  the  age  of  14,  because  he 
dreaded  him  as  a  rival,  and  afterwards  (59  a.d.)  caused  his  own  mother  Agrippina 
(with  whom  be  was  latterly  on  bad  terms)  to  he  assassinated,  to  please  his  mistres.-* 
Poppffia  Sabina  (the  wife  of  his  principal  boon-companion  Otho,  afterwards  emperor), 
in  order  to  marry  whom  he  also  tuvorced  and  afterwards  put  to  death  his  wife  Octavia 
(aged  30),  the  sister  of  Britanolcus.  The  low  servility  into  which  the  Roman  senate  bod 
sunk  at  this  time,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  actually  issued  an  address  coti- 
gratulatlng  the  hateful  matridde  on  tlie  death  of  Agrippina.  Nero  himself,  on  the  other 
hand,  coinessed  that  he  was  ever  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  mother.  Tin- 
affairs  of  the  empire  were  at  this  time  far  from  tranquil.  In  61  a.d.  an  Insurrectiim 
broke  out  in  Britain  under  queen  Boadlcea,  which  was,  however,  suppressed  b^  Su«- 
tonius  Paulinus.  The  following  year  saw  an  imsuccessful  war  against  the  Partbiaiis  in 
Armenia.  At  home,  matters  were  not  much  better.  The  emperor  was  lampooned  in 
▼erse;  the  senate  and  priesthood,  alike  venal,  were  also  satirizra  by  audacious  malcon- 
tents; Burrhus,  a  valuable  friend,  died;  and  even  Seneca,  tiumgh  not  a  great  merest, 
out  of  hts  books,  thought  it  only  decent  to  remove  from  oourt.  In  July,  64,  occurred  a 
great  conflt^ration  in  Rome,  by  which  two-thirds  of  the  city  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Hero  himself  is  usually  believed  to  have  been  the  incendiary.  It  is  said  that  he  admired 
the  spectacle  from  a  distance,  reciting  verses  about  the  burning  of  Troy,  but  many 
scholars  are  doubtful  whether  he  really  ha<)  any  hand  in  it.  At  all  events  he  laid  the 
blame  on  the  Christians — that  mysterious  sect,  who,  like  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages 
were  the  cause  of  all  otherwise  inexplicable  calamities,  and  persecuted  them  with  great 
fury.  Moreover,  he  rebuilt  the  city  with  great  magnificence,  and  reared  for  himtelf  on 
the  Palatine  hill  a  splendid  palace,  callw,  from  the  immense  profusion  of  its  golden- 
ornaments,  the  Aurea  Domus,  or  Golden  Honse;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  tills  expend- 
iture, and  for  the  gratification  of  the  Roman  populace  by  spectacles  and  distributions  of 
com,  Italy  and  the  provinces  were  unsparingly  plundered.  A  conspiracy  against  him 
failed  in  the  year  65,  and  Seneca  and  the  poet  Lucan  fell  victims  to  nis  vengeance.  In 
a  fit  of  passion  he  murdered  his  wife  Poppeea,  by  kicking  her  when  she  was  pregnant. 
He  then  proposed  to  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  but  was  refused,  whereupon 
lie  caused  too  fasUdious  lady  to  be  put  to  death,  and  married  Statilia  Messallina, 
after  kllUng  her  husband.  He  also  executed  or  banished  many  persons  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  integrity  and  virtue.  His  vanity  led  him  to  seek  distinction  as  a  poet,  a 
philosoi^r,  an  actor,  a  musician,  and  a  charioteer,  and  he  received  sycophantic 
applauses,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Greece,  to^which.  upon  invitation  of  the  Greek  cities, 
he  made  a  visit  in  67.  But  in  68,  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  legions,  and  after  them  the 
Pretorian  guards,  rose  against  him  to  make  Galbu  emperor,  and  Nero  fled  from  Rome 
to  the  house  of  a  f  reedmao,  Phaon,  about  four  miles  distant.  The  senate,  which  had 
hitherto  been  most  subservient,  declared  him  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  the  tyrant 
ended  his  life  by  suicide,  June  11,  68.  One  is  sorry  to  learn  tliat  such  a  wretch  had  a 
taste  for  poetry,  and  was  skilled  in  painting  and  modeling. 

nEE'TA,  U.  CoocEnm,  a  Roman  emperor,  elected  by  the  senate  after  the  murder  of 
Dondtian.  Bept  18^  86.   He  was  bom  82  a.i>..  of  a  family  belonging  to  Nami^  In 
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Umbria,  and  twice  held  the  honor  of  consulship,  before  hie  election  to  ibc  dignity  of 
emperor.  He  displayed  great  wisdom  and  moderation,  rectified  the  adininistration  of 
justice,  and  diminished  we  taxes;  but  finding  Mmself,  upon  account  of  his  advanced 
age,  not  Tifforous  enough  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  Pretorian  guards,  he  adopted 
M.  Ulpius  TrajanuR,  then  at  the  liead  of  the  army  of  GeiTnanr,  who  succeeded  him  on 
I  his  death,  Jan.  27,  98.   After  his  decease,  he  obtained  im  apotheoabi. 

NERVE.   Bee  Nbhtoub  Stbtrh,  ante. 

NERVE  CELL.    See  Hibtoloot. 

NERVII,  an  ancient  tribe  in  Belgica,  u.  of  the  Ainbiani.  In  tlie  Ume  of  Ctesar,  who 
first  mentions  them,  they  were  a  warlike  people,  who  piobibited  trade  with  their  ntigh- 
bors,  forbade  the  introduction  of  luxuries,  and  attem])ted  to  make  an  alliance  of  the  hu-- 
rounding  tribes  against  the  Romans,  Upon  Ciesar's  advance  into  their  territory  they 
Kent  their  children  and  old  men  and  women  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  marshy  country 
near  the  Hca,  and  stationed  themselves  in  ambuscade  iJong  the  banks  of  the  river  Sabi^ 
now  the  Sambrc.  Wtien  the  Romans  came  up,  and  began  to  prepare  their  camp,  they 
were  snddenly  attacked  hy  a  force  of  60,000  men,  and  only  the  military  skill  of  Onar 
'  saved  them  from  defeat.  After  a  desperate  contest  the  Nervii  were  put  to  flight  In  54 
11.C..  however,  tliey  joined  the  Eburones  in  an  assault  upon  the  camp  of  (^uintus  Cicero. 
They  submitted  to  the  Romans,  38  b.0.  Their  diief  towns  wore  Camaracum,  now  C-am- 
brai,  and  Bagacum,  now  Bnvai. 

HEBYOUS  DISEASES  of  an  Obbture  Natuhe  and  HEBTOVSHESB.   Althourii  tlie 

most  important  aifectioDS  of  the  nervous  system,  as  chorea,  convutsioni;,  epilepsy,  hydro- 
phobia, hypochondriasis,,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  paralysis,  spaams,  imil  tetanus,  have  been 
considered  in  special  articles,  there  i»  an  intlnite  variety  of  (often  evanescent)  fomu 
which  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  assume,  some  oi  which  we  propose  now  to  con* 
sider. 

These  nervous  affections  are  almost  solely  contlned  to  women,  and  most  of  them  may 
be  regarded  as  modified  forms  of  hysteria.  Simulated  pregnancy,  or,  as  the  French  phy- 
sicians term  It,  neroong  pregnancy,  is  an  affection  of  not  very  rare  occurrence.  Tfie 
abdomen  gradually  enlarges,  the  catameuia  are  suppressed,  and  sickness,  enlargement  of 
the  breasts, with  tiic  other  symtoms  of  pregnancy,  supervene  (as  far  as  they  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  non-professional  observer),  and  it  is  only  the  non-appearance  of  the  infant 
at  the  expected  period  that  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  The  diag- 
nous  of  such  a  ca<*e  is  extremely  difficult,  and  the  most  celebrated  accoucheurs  hare  been 
deceived.  We  commence  with  this  extreme  instance,  as  being  singularly  illustrative  of 
llie  power  which  a  perverted  action  of  tJic  nervous  system  may  impress  upon  certun 
jiersonsL  The  somewhat  allied  cases  in  which  patients  persist  in  fancying  themselves 
pregnant  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  their  medical  adviser  (as  the  well-known  case 
of  queen  Marv,  so  admirably  drawn  by  Froude),  are  far  more  numerous.  The  intesUnes 
are  often  implicated  in  cases  of  a  deranged  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  The  excre- 
tion of  gas  from  the  Intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  often  mvich  increased  in  the  class 
of  patients  commonly  called  nervous.  The  rattling  sounds  produced  by  the  movement  of 
the  gas— sdentiflcally  known  as  h0n^>orygmA—9xe  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  entering  into  socieW^  with  comfort;  and  sometimes  the  mere  fear  of  the 
occurrence  of  these  sounds  is  sumctent  to  indu(»  them.  A  depraved  appetite,  sdentific- 
iilly  known  as  pica,  in  a  common  symptom  of  deranged  nervous  svslcm  both  in  chlo- 
rotic  young  women,  in  whom  the  catamenial  dischar^  is  not  well  established,  and  in 
pregnant  women.  See  Mokbid  Appktitks.  Tlie  not  very  rare  cases  of  fasting  women 
and  girls  belong  to  the  same  category.  All  these  cases,  however,  ultimately  undergo 
detection. 

Dr.  Parry  and  other  physicians  have  described  cases  of  morbid  sensibiUty  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  called  into 
violent  action  if  the  patient  takes  a  aip  of  water  or  other  fiuid.  Sudi  cases  so  strongly 
simulate  hydrophobia  tliat  they  are  described  as  hysteric  hydrophobia. 

Passing  on  to  tlie  special  modifications  which  an  abnormal  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem impresses  on  the  organs  of  circulation,  we  have  nervous  palpitation  of  the  faetul. 
which  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  palpitation  dependent  on  change  of  structure 
by  due  attention  to  symptoms.  There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  abdominal  pulsation,  due 
solely  to  nervous  influence,  which  may^  not  very  unfrequently  be  felt  on  pressing  the 
hand  on  the  patient's  abdomen.   It  bas  in  many  cases  been  mistaken  for  aneurifon. 

The  nervous  symptoms  Implicating  the  respiratoir  organs  are  not  only  the  most  com- 
mon of  any,  but  are  alarming  and  uigent,  and  may  oe  readily  mistaken  for  indications 
of  Hcrlous  inflammatory  or  organic  disease.  •Nervous  asthma,  which  is  supposed  to  depend 
upon  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment.   Women  suffering  from  a  deranged  condition  of  the  nervous  system  someUmes 

?iresent  ^mptomsof  whatmay  beterm^  nervous  catarrh — such  as  a  copious  flow  of  tears, 
ree  discbarge  from  the  nostrils,  and  constant  sneezing.  Such  cases  are  <tften  periodic. 
They  may  be  treated  with  prepamtions  of  iron,  and  are  sometimes  at  once  checked  by  a 
pindi  of  snuff.  There  are  various  forms  of  cough  due  mainly  to  nervous  irritation,  the 
alfference  in  the  chtmcter  of  the  cough  nrobably  depending  on  the  spot  which  is  the  seat 
of  irritation.   Thus,  we  hear  of  ipeumeait  con^  wnich  is  often  accompanied  by  mndi 
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strainiDg  and  couTulsiTe  agitatlOD,  and  somewhat  reaembles  iv1ioopmg-<!oagb ;  ringing 
Gou^b,  acoompapied  by  dyBpnoca  and  bonrseness,  or  low  of  voice;  barking  cougb,  often 
arising  from  kritation  of  tne  ovariea,  «tc.  Sudi  coua^  as  these  are  aggravated  by 
depleung  mouureB,  ordinary  cough  medtchies,  etc.,  and  usually  disappear  under  the  uae 
of  touics. 

The  nerrous  affections  of  the  motor  system  are  ccmveniently  grouped  by  Dr.  Laycock 
under  three  beads— (1)  the  first  Including  those  cases  in  which  there  is  paralyslB  or  spasm 
without  distortion;  (2)  those  in  which  distortion  follows  cessation  of  muscular  equi- 
librium, as  in  the  various  forms  of  club-foot;  and  (8)  paroxysmal  affections.  The  best 
example  of  the  fint  class  is  hysterical  paralysiB  (tf  tlie  lower  extranitiea,  of  which  sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  long  ago  wrote  as  follows:  "I  have  known  not  a  few,  but  very  numer- 
ous, instimces  of  young  ladies  being  condemned  to  the  horizontid  posture,  ana  even  to 
the  torture  of  caustic  iMues  and  setons,  for  several  successive  }'eara,  in  whom  air,  and 
exercise,  and  cheerful  occupations  would  probably  have  procured  a  cure  in  the  course  of 
a  few  mouths."  A  notice  of  such  cases  as  these  may  be  found  in  the  article  HvemCBU. 
Paral^'sis  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  body,  or  of  one  limb  raly,  may  also  be  merely  a  mani- 
festation of  hysteria.  The  eeamd  class  is  wril  illustrated  by  the  following  case,  which  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Shaw.  A  young  lady  who  had  suffered  from  a  train  of  symptoms  indic- 
ative cf  a  disturbed  nervous  system,  had  the  ankle  so  turned  round  that  she  walked  on 
one  side  of  the  foot.  The  knee  was  also  bent  outward,  and  the  spine  was  becoming  dia- 
tortcd.^  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  saw  her  in  consultation,  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  wiUful 
deception,  and  in  a  gear's  time  his  diagnosis  was  completely  estaUished,  scarcely  any 
tract'  of  lamenesa  being  apparent.  Many  of  the  joints— as  the  knee,  hip,  etc.— may  be 
the  seats  of  purely  neuralgic  symptoms,  which  so  closely  simulate  oi^nic  disease  of 
the  c&rtilngee,  as  to  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  limb.  Caitnichael,  Brodie,  and  others 
have  recorded  caaea  In  which  this  terrible  mistake  has  been  made  liy  experienced  sur- 
geons.  Spinal  irritation,  or  qnaal  tend  em  ess.  is  a  mysterious  affection,  miose  diagnos- 
tic value  is  not  very  definite,  as  it  may  arise  from  a  kirve  number  of  distiDct  conditions, 
as,  for  example,  disease  of  some  pert  <rf  the  quiud  ctm,  uterine  disease,  chronic  disease 
of  the  intestinal  viscera,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  anomalous  affections  of  Ibe  nervous  system  ever  recorded  is  described 
by  Mr.  Holdeo  in  the  BartluilometB'a  Botpital  BeporO,  1867,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  29»-S05.  The 
patient  was  a  bright-looking  boy  about  who,  as  he  lay  reading  in  bed,  presented 
fvery  appearance  of  perfect  health:  all  that  he  complained  of  was  what  he  called  his 
' '  bump,  whk:h  was  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  e^,  and  lay  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 
;ust  above  the  shoulder.  If  the  "bump"  were  toucJied,  even  most  gently,  the  boy 
instantly  lost  nil  consclousn^,  and  became  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  while  his  body 
iKxame  arched  like  a  bow,  and  was  supported  only  by^  the  bock  of  the  head  and  the 
liccls,  while  his  arms  were  rigidly  extended.  He  might  be  pinched  <Hr  pricked,  but 
Nliowed  no  sign  of  sensation.  After  remaining  in  tliis  state  for  somewhat  less  than  a 
minute,  he  drew  a  deep  long  breath,  which  was  followed  by  a  deep  Instantly  the 

spasm  ceased,  and  the  body  fell,  seemingly  lifeless,  on  the  md.  After  two  other  similar 
lifghs,  which  occorred  in  a  few  seconds,  the  boy  awoke  as  if  from  ^ofound  sleep,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  none  the  worse  for  what  he  had  gone  through.  Whenever  the  bump 
WHS  touched — even  whenUie  boy  was  fastacleep—thesumc  phenomena  occurred.  (It  was 
found  that,  on  touching  the  backbone  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  same  series  of  events  hap- 
pened.) By  continuous  gentle  manipulation  of  the  bump,  the  boy  was  kept  unconscious 
fortwL'nty  minutes.  Anotlter  and  even  more  Temarkid)le  phase  of  the  boy's  affection  was 
his  crnwintr  and  barking  tit,  which  took  place  every  day  at  the  same  time,  almost  to  a 
minute.   Sec  the  reports  above  cited. 

With  this  iUustTation,  we  close  our  remarks  cm  what  may  be  termed  anomalout  nen- 
mt»  ftffeethnB.  With  r^aid  to  nerrousnesf,  which  also  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  may  oliserve.  that  it  is  a  word  pertaining  rather  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  patient  (and 
pre-emmently  of  the  female  patient)  than  of  the  physician.  It  is  usually  underFiood  to 
indicate  n  condition  of  which  a  restless  mobility,  with  or  without  an  undue  excitability* 
of  tlie  nerves  of  sensation,  is  the  chief  characteristic.  For  further  information  on  this 
subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Lavcock's  various  works,  and  to  Bomberg  On  Dif- 
eamt    the  Ifertviu  8j/tiem,  S  vols.,  tran^ted  by  Dr.  ^veklng. 

nEXTOVS  SYSTEM,  The,  ia  composed  in  all  vertebrated  animals  of  two  distinct  por- 
tions or  systems — viz.,  the  cerebro-sptiuil  and  egmpaXhetie  or  ganglionic. 

The  artAro-miTtal  tytiem  includes  the  brain  and  spiniil  cord  (which  form  the  eerti/ro- 
apinal  cm»),  and  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves.  It  was  termed  by  Blchat  the  ner\'ous  sys- 
tem of  animal  life,  and  comprises  all  the  nervous  organs  concerned  in  sensation,  volition, 
and  mental  section. 

The  aympathitie  spitetn  consists  essentially  of  a  chain  of  ganglia  connected  by  nervous 
cords,  extending  from  the  cranium  to  the  pelvis,  along  each  side  of  the  vertcbrat  column, 
and  from  which  nerves  with  large  ganglionic  masses  proceed  to  the  viscera  and  blood- 
vessels in  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis.  It  was  termed  by  Bichat  the 
nervous  system  of  organic  life,  dnce  it  seems  to  regulate— almost  or  quite  independently 
of  the  will— the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  oigans  of  respiration,  ctrcala- 
tion,  and  digestion. 
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The  essential  parte  of  the  eerebro-^iinal  axin  are  described  In  the  ttrtlcles  Brain,  Cebe- 
BRUU  and  Ceikebelluu,  and  Spikal  Cord.  'I'he  bmiu  and  BpimU  cord  are  covered  and 
protected  by  three  membranes  or  meniT^et,  as  they  are  fifqueiitly  termed — viz.,  thedwrn 
mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  piafTtaier.  The  dura  mater  is  a  strong  fibrous  membraue, 
which  supplies  the  cranial  bones  with  blood  in  early  life,  and  ailUercs  liruily  to  their 
inner  surface.  It  is  less  closely  attached  to  the  bony  walls  of  the  spinal  cmiftf.  Inside 
thecraniuni  it  dTes  off  processeB  (such  as  the  faU  eertbri.  tentorium  oerebelH,  and/a2t^ 
cerebellC)  which  divide  and  support  different  parts  of  the  bruin ;  it  gives  a  strong  flbruuit 
slieath  to  every  nerve;  and  by  splitting  into  two  layers  at  certain  points,  it  forms  recep- 
tacles for  venous  blood,  which  are  termed  8iNueE8(q  v.).  The  araehnoid{»3  called  from 
its  being  supposed  to  be  as  thin  as  a  spider's  web)  is  a  serous  membrane,  and,  like  all 
serous  membranes,  is  a  closed  sac,  coiulsting  of  a  parietal  and  vSatxsnX  layer.  The 
parietal  layer  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  ue  dura  mater,  to  which  it  gives  a  smooth, 
polished  ttppearanoc;  while  the  visceral  layer  somewhat  loosely  invests  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  from  direct  contact  with  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  the  interventioo 
of  the  pia  mater  and  some  loose  areolar  tissue.  In  most  regions  there  is  an  interval 
between  the  visceral  kyer  of  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  nhich  is  called  the  tub- 
ai'aehnoid  eavit^,  and  is  tilled  during  life  by  the  eerebro-tptnaX  fluid.  This  fluid,  which 
varies  In  quantity  from  two  to  ten  oniices,  keeps  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  arachnoid 
in  close  contact,  and  affords  mechanical  protection  to  the  nervous  centers  which  it  sur- 
rounds, and  guards  them  airolnst  external  shocks.  It  is  accumulated  in  considerable 
qonntity  at  the  base  of  the  bruin,  where  it  serves  for  the  protection  of  the  large  vessels 
and  nerves  situated  there.  In  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  draining  away  <A  this 
fluid,  often  in  very  lar^^  quantity,  through  the  external  auditory  meatus,  is  often  one  of 
the  most  signiflcunt  symptoms.    It  is  doubtless  secreted  by  the  iw*  which  is  tlie 

immediate  investing  membrnno  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  This  membrane  consists 
of  minute  blood-vessels,  held  together  by  an  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue.  It  dips  down 
between  the  convolutions  and  Assures  of  the  bruin,  and  is  prolonged  into  the  interior, 
forming  the  velum  interpotUum  and  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  is 
by  means  of  this  membrane  that  the  blood-vessels  are  conveyed  Into  the  the  nervous 
BUbstascD. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  nerves  connected  with  the  cerebro-spinal  center  or 
axis.  Tliese  are  nsusUy  described  in  two  classes — the  spinal  and  the  cranial  or  encephaiic. 
The  former  class  consists  of  all  those  which  arise  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  emerge  from 
the  spinal  canal  through  the  inter-vertebral  foramina;  wtule  the  latter  includes  thoH> 
which  arise  from  some  part  of  the  cerabro-sptnal  ceater,  and  emei^  through  foramini 
in  the  cranium  or  skull. 

The  spiaal  nerrxt  (exduriva  of  the  spinal  aooeseorr  nerve,  which,  from  the  fact  that 
it  emci^  from  the  skull,  is  usually  ranked  among  the  cranial  nerves)  arc  thirty-one  on 
either  side,  there  being  a  pair  for  ciich  pair  of  intciTertcbral  foramina  (whose  formation 
is  describefl  in  the  article  VEnTSBRA  amd  Vertbbral  Coltdim).,  and  for  the  foramina 
betw^ti  the  atla'i  (the  first  or  highest  vertebra)  and  the  occipital  bone  at  the  base  of  the 
skull.  Every  spinid  nerve  arises  from  the  cord  by  two  roots,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior, 
of  which  the  latter  is  distinctly  the  hirger.  Each  root  passes  out  of  the  spinal  canal  b^ii' 
a  distinct  opening  In  the  dura  mater.  Immediately  nner  its  emergence,  a  ganglion  U 
seen  on  the  posterior  root,  and  in  the  anterior  surface  of  this  ganglion  the  untenor  root 
lies  imt>C(lded.  Just  beyond  the  ganglion,  but  not  at  all  previously,  the  nervous  fibers 
of  both  rf>ots  intermingle,  and  a  compound  nerve  results.  The  trunk  thus  formed  sepa- 
rates immHiiiiitely  after  it  has  passed  through  the  intervertebral  CHonl  into  two  divisions — 
the  anterior  and  posterior — each  of  whicli  contains  filaments  from  both  roots,  and  possess- 
ing, as  wilt  he  immediately  shown,  perfectly  diScrent  functions.  These  divisioas,  of 
which  the  anterior  is  considerably  the  larger,  proceed  1o  tiie  anterior  and  posterior  puns 
of  the  body  respectively,  and  are  distributed  to  the  skin  and  the  muscle-t.  The  anterior 
branch  communicates  with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  mode 
of  ccRincction  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  with  the  cord  is  noticed  In  toe  nrticle  Bpkal 
CoitD.  These  nerves  are  arranged  in  classes,  according  to  the  felons  of  the  spine  in 
which  they  originate,  nod  we  thus  speak  oi  eight  cervical,  twelve  doi-sal,  five  lumbar, 
and  six  sacral  nerves  on  either  side. 

The  discovery  of  the  separate  functions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  which  tias  been  characterized  as  ttu  first  important  stop  towards  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  phvBiologv  of  the  nervous  sj'Stcm,  was  mside  by  our  distinguiriied 
countr^an  sir  Cannes  Bell,  although  tliere  Is  reason  to  believe  that  Magendle,  without 
any  knowle<lge  of  Bell's  experiments,  arrived  nt  similar  conclusions  at  nearly  the  same 
time.  The  original  experiments  consisted  in  laying  open  the  spinal  caoal  in  rabbits,  and 
irritating  or  dividing  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  was  observed  tliat  irritation  of 
Uie  anterior  roots  caused  muscular  movement,  and  that  the  posterior  roots  might  be  irri- 
tated without  giving  rise  to  any  muscular  action;  while  division  of  the  posterior  rfwts 
did  not  impair  the  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles.  Hence  it  whs  inferred  that  the 
anterior  roots  were  motor  (or  conveyed  motive  power  to  muscles),  and  the  posterior  roots 
not  motor;  but  it  was  not  fully  determined  what  decree  of  sensibility  remained  in  ports 
supplied  from  the  divided  roots.  Numerous  physiologists  arrived  at  umilar  results  to 
those  of  Bell;  but  the  most  conclusive  experiments  are  those  of  AlElller,  who  operated  on 
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frc^,  In  wbich,  from  the  great  width  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  the  roots  of 
the  nerves  can  be  exposed  with  gretit  facility.  In  these  experiments,  it  was  found  that 
irritation  of  the  anterior  root  always  excitea  muscular  contraction,  wlille  no  such  effect 
followed  irritiuUin  of  the  posterior  root ;  that  section  of  the  anterior  root  caused  paraly- 
sis (or  loss  of  power)  of  motion,  while  section  of  the  posterior  root  caused  paralysis  of 
sensation;  and  that  when  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  going  to  the  lower  extremity 
were  cat  on  one  aide,  and  tlie  posterior  roots  on  the  other,  voluntary  power  without  sen- 
sation remained  in  the  latter,  and  9Gu»at!on  without  Toluutaiy  motion  in  the  former.  The 
obvious  conclusion  to  be'  derived  from  these  experiments  is,  that  tlie  anterior  root  of  each 
spinal  nerve  is  motor,  and  the  po'^tenor  gensHite.  (In  place  of  tlic  terms  »cn»Uite  and 
motor,  the  terms  nffereiit  and  ^erent  lU'e  now  fi-equeriily  used.  The  functions  of  the 
nerves  bcin^  to  establish  a  communication  between  the  nervous  centers  imd  tlie  various 
parts  of  tlie  body,  and  mce  vermi  lui  afferent  nerve  commuoicates  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  peripheral  nervoiu  ramificatious  to  the  centct-s,  while  an  efferent  nerve  conducts 
the  impulses  of  tiic  nervous  centers  to  tlie  periphery.) 

The  craniiU  ttertes,  although  twelve  in  number  on  either  side,  were  arranged  by  Wil- 
lis [Cerebri  Anatome;  eui  aeeetsit  Nervorum  De$criptio  et  Uiiu$,  1664),  whose  Ryslem  is  s-till 
gciiendly  adopted,  in  nine  pairs,  which,  taken  from  before  botkwni-ds  in  the  order  in 
which  liiey  are  trnn^miited  through  tlie  fonimina  at  the  base  of  the  Fkull,  stand  as  fol- 
lows: 1st,  olfiiclory;  2ti,  optic;  Sd,  motores  oculorum;  4th,  pathetic;  5th,  trifscial;  6th, 
abducentes;  7th,  portio  dura  or  fiieial,  portio  mollis  or  auditory;  8th,  glossopiiaryngeal, 
par  vagum  or  pneumognstvic.  spina)  accessory;  0th,  hypoglossal. 

Thev  may  lie  subdivided  into  thi-ee  groups,  accordmg  to  their  functions — viz.  iiertes 
tlf  rpee.jt  sen$e — the  olfactory  (see  I^ose),  optic  (see  Eye),  and  auditory  (q.v,);  «<■/■?■<•«  of 
m-'tioii,  ov  efferdii  waTeH — the  motores  oculorum,  paUictlc,  abduf^cntes,  facial,  tind 
Iiyi>i)^^los»:ii;  aud  compound  nertes— the  trifacial,  giossopluu^ngeal,  pneumngnstrlc,  and 
apiiiiil  ficees-ory. 

T]ic  roL'iou  why  no  nen-e  of  taste  is  included  in  the  above  arrangement  amongst  the 
nerves  of  special  aonse  will  be  subsequently  seen;  and  we  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the 
functions  of  the  motor  cmuial  nerves. 

.The  3d,  4th,  aud  6th  pair8~-the  moUnta  oeulorum,  pathetic,  and  aMi/»nte9— togetlier 
mike  up  the  apparatus  by  which  the  muBclcs  of  tiie  orbit  (the  four  recti,  the  superior 
and  inferior  oblif^ue,  and  the  levator  palpebrffi)are  called  into  motion,  and  are  sufficiently 
noticed  in  the  article  Eye. 

The  facial  nerve,  or  the  portio  dura  of  the  7tb  pair,  is  divisible  Into  three  stages.  The 
first  stage  is  the  intercranial,  from  its  origin  to  its  exit  from  the  cranial  cavity,  in  associ- 
utiop  with  the  portio  mvUis  or  auditory  nerve  (q.v.),  at  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 
The  second  stage  Is  c»ntaitied  in  the  aquedvet  of  FaUopiut,  a  bony  canal  lying  in  the  pet- 
rous portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  this  stage  it  anastomizes  with  other  nerves,  and 
thub  icnsorp  fibers  arc  introduced  into  it  fi-om  the  5th  pair  and  other  sources,  which 
make  Irritation  oi  some  of  its  branches  to  cause  pain.  The  thli-d  stage  commences  with 
the  emergence  of  the  nervn  through  the  sh  io-mastoid  foramen.  The  nerve  now  lies  in 
the  parotid  gland,  and  after  giving  off  the  posterior  aurieidar,  and  a  few  smaller 
brancliee,  finally  divides  into  the  temporal,  facuil,  and  ccrdcal  branches.  Tliis  diverg- 
ing distribution  of  the  nervous  branches  over  the  face  forma  the  pet  anttriii'tn  of  the 
older  anatomists,  fn>m  ths  supposed  resemblance  to  the  expanded  foot  of  a  goo.<!e.  Care- 
ful dissection  of  this  nerve  shows  that  tlie  great  majority  of  its  fibers  arc  distributed 
to  muscles;  and  indeed,  if  we  except  the  muscles  of  mastication,  which  receive  their 
motor  power  from  the  3d  division  of  the  5(h  pair,  this  mny  be  regarded  as  llie  general 
motor  nerve  of  the  face.  "The  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  ilie  facial  nerve  are' 
chiefly  '.bo.'ie  upon  which  the  aspect  of  the  countenance  and  the  balance  of  the  features 
depend.  The  power  of  closing  the  eyelids  depends  upon  this  uerve,  as  it  alone  .supplies 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum;  and  likewise  that  of  frowning,  from  its  influence  upon  the 
corrarator  supercilii.  Anatomy  indicates  that  this  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the 
sui>crflcial  muscles  of  the  face  and  car,  and  of  the  deep-seated  muscles  within  the  ear. 
This  conclusion  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  comparative  anatomy.  For  wherever  the 
superficial  muscles  of  the  face  are  well  developed,  and  the  play  of  the  features  Is  active, 
this  nerve  is  large.  In  monkeys  it  w  especially  so.  Thai  extremely  mobile  instru- 
ment, the  elephant's  tnmk,  is  provided  with  a  large  branch  of  the  facial  as  its  motor 
nerve.  In  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  small." — ^Todd  and  Bowman,  Phytictugi- 
cal  Anatomy  and  Phynology  of  Mn}i,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

Before  far  Charles  Bell  commenced  his  experiments  on  the  functions  of  the  nerves, 
it  was  bcllered  that  the  facial  was  the  nerve  of  sensibility  of  the  face,  and  It  was  on  sev- 
eral occasions  divided  with  the  view  of  relieving  tic  douloureux,  of  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  seat  But  the  operation,  of  course,  yielded  no  relief,  and  always  inflicted 
a  permanent  injury,  since  it  was  succeeded  by  paralysis  of  the  faciid  muscles,  with  total 
lofs  of  control  over  the  features  and  over  tLc  closing  of  Uie  eye,  on  the  side  on  which  the 
operation  was  perfomjed. 

The  treatment  of  fac  int  |inlsy.  which  is  often,  especially  if  it  arises  from  cold,  a  very 
temporary  affection,  although  lisualTy  a  very  alarming  one  to  the  patient  and  his  friends^ 
is  described  In  the  ariiclc  PAiiALvrM). 

The  hypogloual  nerve  (derivird  Jftim  the  Greek  words  hypo,  under,  and  ffieUa,  the 
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tongue)  escapes  from  the  cavity  of  the  skull  by  the  anterior  coodyhrfd  fonmen,  aod 
passes  outwud  and  forward  around  the  phMrynx  to  the  interior  sunace  at  the  tongue, 
where  It  breaks  up  into  ita  termiual  branches,  which  supply  the  muscular  structure  of 
that  organ  with  motor  power.  This  nerve  communicates  with  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
with  the  sympatlietic  (by  branches  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion),  and 
with  the  cervical  plexus,  soon  after  Its  emergence  from  the  cranium ;  and  subsequently, 
as  it  curves  round  the  occipital  artery,  it  gives  off  the  long  anastomosiug  branch  known 
as  the  deecendtru  noni. 

Experiments  on  living  animals,  comparative  anatomy,  and  pathological  investigations 
alike  indicate  that  tliis  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  In  cases  of  paraly^s  of  this 
uerve  the  power  of  articulation  is  much  injured  or  totally  destroyed;  and  tma  is  often 
one  of  the  tlrst  symptoms  which  lead  the  pliysician  to  apprehend  Herious  cerebral  lesion. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  annpound  nei-tie*,  beginning  with  tlie 
iryfaeial  ovjffth  nerve.  This  nerve,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  sir  Charles  Bell,  presents 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  spinal  nerves  in  its  mode  of  origin ;  for  it  arises  br  two 
roots,  one  lar^  and  the  other  small,  and  on  its  larger  root,  as  on  the  posterior  aod  mtgcr 
root  of  the  spmal  nerves,  is  a  disUiict  ganglion;  the  two  roots  being  quite  distinct  until 
after  the  formation  of  the  ganglion,  when  the  lesser  one  coalesces  with  the  lowest  bratach, 
which  emerges  fnnn  the  ganguon  to  form  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  This  ganglion, 
which  is  known  as  the  goaserian  ganglion,  and  which  is  formed  upon  the  larger  root 
of  the  nerve,  lies  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  with  its  base  directed  forward  and  outward. 
From  this  base  there  proceed  three  nerves — viz.,  the  ophthalmic,  on  the  inside;  the  supe- 
rior maxillary,  in  the  middle;  and  the  Inferior  maxillary,  externally.  The  first  two  of 
these  nerves  consist  exclusively  of  fibers  from  the  gangftonic  root,  while  the  tbin^the 
inferior  maxillary — ^is  composed  of  fibers  from  both  roots,  and  is,  therefore,  a  compound 
ner\-e.  From  the  mode  of  distribution,  as  well  as  from  Uiat  of  origin,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  are  purely  sensory,  while  the  inferior  maxillary 
is  a  motor  and  sensory  nerve.  Experiments  on  living  animals  confirm  the  inference, 
that  have  been  drawn  on  anatomical  grounds.  Division  of  the  ophthalmic  or  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve  induces  loss  of  sensibility,  without  any  serious  impnirmcnt  of 
muscular  power;  hut  wlien  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  on  either  side,  is  divided,  the 
power  of  mastication  is  destrOTed  on  that  ^Ido,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  tongue  and  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  on  tiiat  side  is  lost 

The  lingual  or  gustatory  branch  of  the  inferior  mazillaiy  is  distributed  to  the  muooui 
memlffane  and  papllUe  at  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  where  It  acta  both  as  a 
nerve  of  common  sensibility  and  of  taste.  (The  consideration  of  the  respective  pails 
which  this  nerve  and  the  glossopharyngeal  piqr  in  the  sense  of  taste,  is  conudered  In  the 
articles  Tonque  and  Sense  of  Taste.) 

The  trifacial  nerve  is  the  seat  of  the  affection  known  as  tic-doulourenx,  and  described 
in  the  article  Kehralgu..  It  is  In  ttie^dental  branches  of  this  nerve  that  toothache  is 
situated ;  and  in  the  process  of  teething  m  young  children,  the  irritation  of  these  branches, 
consequent  upon  the  pressure  of  the  teeth,  often  ^ves  rise  to  convulsions,  hy  being  con* 
veycd  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  exciting  motor  nerves  by  reflex  action. 

The  glosMpharyngeal  Jierve  is  principally  an  afferent  or  sensory  nerve,  but  has  a  small 
motor  root.  It  escapes  from  the  crauium  in  association  with  the  pneumogastric  and 
spinal  accessory  nerves,  through  the  same  foramen  as  that  through  whicli  the  jugular 
vein  emerges.  It  then  descends  by  the  side  of  tiie  pharynx,  and  after  anastomising  with 
the  facial  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  giving  ofl^  a  branch  to  the  tympanum  oi  the 
ear,  terminates  In  branches  to  the  mucous  menibrane  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  of  tlic 
palate,  tonsils,  and  pharjmx,  and  In  twigs  to  tbe  digastric  and  stylopharyngeal  muscles; 
so  that  it^  distribution  is  almost  entirely  to  sentient  surfaces.  From  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  investigations  of  Dr.  John  Keid  and  others  regarding  Uie  functions  of  this 
nerve,  Todd  and  Bowman  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions:  1.  "  It  is  the  sensitive 
nerve  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauc^  and  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
latter  situation  it  ministers  to  taste  and  touch,  as  well  to  common  sensibility;  and  bcinc 
the  sensitive  nerve  of  tiie  fauces,  it  is  probably  concerned  in  tiie  foellug  of  nausea,  which 
may  be  so  readily  excited  by  stimulating  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  region."  3.  ' '  Such 
3Xe  Its  peripheral  organization  and  central  connections,  that  stimulation  of  any  part  of 
the  mucous  membruie  In  which  it  ramifies,  excites  instantly  to  contraction  all  the  facial 
muscles  supplied  by  the  pneumogastric  and  the  facial  nerves;  and  the  permanent  irrita- 
tion of  its  peripheral  ramifications,  as  in  tbe  case  of  sore  tliroat,  will  affect  other  muscles 
supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  likewise.  It  is,  therefore,  an  excitor  of  the  movements 
necessary  to  pharyngeal  deglutition."— (?p.  cit.  vol.  ii.,  p.  119. 

Tlie  pneumogattria  nerve,  or  par  vagum,  is  distributed  to  so  many  Important  organs 
(the  larynx,  heajt,  lungs,  stomach,  etc.),  and  U  of  such  great  physiological  importance, 
that  a  sppcial  article  is  devoted  to  its  consideration. 

The  tptnal  aeeesKny  nerve  is  more  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  course  than  in  any  other 
respect.  It  rises  from  the  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  nerve, 
passes  upwanls  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  ner^'cs  into  th« 
skull,  and  emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity  with  the  two  preceding  nerves.  It  is  cliiefiy 
distributed  to  the  traperius  muscle. 
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Id  the  above  remarks  on  the  cranial  nervee,  we  have  omitted  all  notice  of  their  points 
of  OTigia,  as  that  subject  is  sufflcientty  noticed  in  the  article  Brain. 

We  shall  now  brie^r  notlca  the  mode  in  vrhlch  the  extremities  receive  th^  nerves, 
niese  nerves  are  derived  from  the  splaal  nerves,  through  the  intervention  of  what  is 
termed  in  anatomy  a  pUxut.  Four  or  five  nerves  proceed  from  the  spinal  cord  for  a  certain 
flislance,  without  any  communication  with  each  other.  They  then  divide,  and  from  the 
conjunction  of  the  adjacent  branches  new  nerves  result,  which  again  subdivide  and 
interchange  fibers.  From  Uie  net-work  or  plexus  thus  formed  nerves  emerge,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  fibers  derived  from  several  of  the  original  branches.  The  most 
important  of  these  plexuses  are  found  in  the  re^ons  of  the  nock,  the  axilla,  the  loins, 
and  the  sacrum,  and  are  known  as  Xba  cervical,  brachial,  lumbar,  and  sacral  plexuses. 

T)»  braehial  plemu  is  formed  by  conuaunicaUon  between  the  anterior  roots  of  the 


Fis.  1.— Adlannunsbow- 
Ing  the  brachial  plexus  at 
nerres  of  the  left  aide,  with 
IM  branches.   Front  view. 

],  the  brachial  plexus;  S 
and  8,  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior thoracic  nerves ;  4, 
the  phrenic  nerves  going  to 
the  dfaphrsfm ;  7  Koa  fl, 
the  exteraaTaud  internal 
cutaneous  nerves;  10,  the 
origin  of  the  median  nerve 
(which  receives  its  name 
from  tsldn^  a  couree  along 
the  middle  of  the  forearm 
to  the  palm  of  the  hnnd); 
IS  and  13,  brancheti  of  this 
nerve;  14,the  point  at  which 
it  posses  under  the  annu- 
lar ligament,  and  divides 
into  its  terminal  branchee, 
which  are  dlstrf  buted  to  Oia 
thumb  and  to  all  the  fln- 
(fers  except  the  little  finger 
and  the  outside  of  the  ring 
finger,  which  are  supplied 
by  (15)  the  ulnar  nerve, 
'wnose  terminal  branches 
are  shown  at  18;  10,  the 
muBculo-spiral  nerve  (the 
largest  of  the  plexus> ;  83. 
M,  the  radiftl  nerve^  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  muscu- 
lo-qrinL 


I  Fio.  S.— A  diagram  show- 
ing the  lumbar  and  sacral 

'  plexuses,  with  the  nerves 

I  of  the  lower  extremity. 

I    1,  the  Qrst  four  lumbar 

I  nerves  which,  with  the 

:  branch  from  the  last  dor- 
sal, fonn  the  lumbar 
plexus;  8,  the  four  upper 
sacral  nerves,  which,  with 
the  last  lumbar,  form 
the  sacFol  plexus;  8,  the 

'  anterior   crural  or  fern- 

'  oral  nerve;  7,  6,  9  10,  its 

,  branches:  11,  its  terminal 

I  branch,  the  long  or  Inter- 
nal saphenous;  IS,  the  glu- 
teal nerve;  1&.  the  letMer 
Ischiotlc  nerve;  16,  the 
greater  ischiatic  or  sciatic 
nerve  (the  largest  nerve  in 
the  body), dividing  at  about 
the  lower  tliird  of  the 
thigh,  hito  17,  the  poplit- 
eal nerve,  and  Itj,  the  pero- 

I  neal  nerve;  19.  muscular 

I  branches  of  the  popliteal, 
given  off  in  the  posterior 
r«glon  of  the  knee;  90,  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve,  dl- 

I  vldlng,  at  SI,  Into  tite  inter- 
nal and  external  ^antar 
nerves,  which  are  dlstrib- 
nted  to  the  stdes  of  the  toes 
In  predaelj' the  some  man- 
ner as  the  median  and  ul- 
nar nerves  are  distributed  \\  lll'<Jl\l9 
to  the  fingers;  SS.  the  ex- 
ternal saphenous  nerve; 
S8  and  24,  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  peroneal 
nerve— vis.  the  anterior 
ttUal  and  toe  mneoulo-oa- 
taneousaarrst. 


last  four  cervical  nerves  and  the  first  dorsal  nerve.  These  nerves 
are  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  their  mode  of  distribution  is  sufflciently 
explained  by  the  dingram.  The  branches  emerging  from  this  plexus 
supply  the  shoulder  and  the  arm;  and  the  names  of  the  most 
imporuit  of  tlieee  branches  are  given  in  the  description  attached 
tothd  flgoFe. 

Theiumbar  and  mmU p^'j'aset,  w'AU  tlie  hltvcs  or  the  lower  extremity,  are  shown  ia 
Fig.  3,  The  deecripUon  attached  to  the  diagram  sufficiently  explains  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion and  the  diatrlbuUon  of  the  branches  of  these  plexuses. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  tympaUieiic  fyft&m,  or,  as  it  \a  (Sometimes  termed,  the 
^mjy(Uhetie  nerve,  has  been  already  noticed  at  the  begiunini^  nf  tlii-  ;'Tti<^le.  Its  cephalic 
portion  consists  of  four  ganglia  on  either  side — viz.,  (1)  the  ophihauiiic.  or  lenticular  gan- 
glion; (S)the  spheno-piuatine,  or  Meckel's  ganglion;  (3)  the  otic,  or  Arnold's  gaD.£rnon; 
and  (4)  the  submaxillary  ganglion.  They  are  all  cloeely  connected  with  tbe  branches  of 
the  trifacial  nerve.  The  cervical  portion  contains  8  ganglia,  the  dorsal  13,  the  lumbar 
4,  the  sacral  5,  and  tbe  cocygeal  1,  which,  instetid  of  lying  on  the  side  of  the  vertebral 
(Solumn,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  coccyx,  and  forms  apoint  of  convergence  for  tlie  two 
ganglionated  cords  which  run  from  the  cervical  to  the  sacral  region  parallel  lo  one 
another.  Each  sangUon  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  nervous  center,  from  which 
brancbes  pass  off  In  various  directions.  In  addiUon  to  the  cords  of  communication 
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between  the  ganglia,  certain  sets  of  nerves  may  be  usually  traced — viz. ,  (1)  tiaeeral  nerves, 
■which  genendly  accompany  bniuchcs  of  artenes  to  the  visccm  {the  lungs,  heart,  kldnej-s, 
liver,  spU'Cti,  and  intestines,  etc.);  (3)  m-tericU  brauchee,  distributed  to  urterieB  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  {ifimg^iu;  and  <8)  branches  of  communication  with  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
nerves. 

Hie  only  syn>pathetlc  nerve  that  our  limited  space  will  permit  us  to  notice  is  the  great 
epianchnie.'  This  nerve  arises  by  separate  roots  from  tliu  Btli,  Otli,  7tb,  8th,  and  Qib 
thoracic  ganglia.  These  roots  unite  to  form  a  large  round  cord,  which  passes  obliquclj" 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  after  entering  the  abdomen  by  piercing  the  diaphnijiTn, 
ends  in  a  large  and  complex  ganglion,  the  aemilumr  gttrudion,  which  Ites  upon  the  side 
and  front  of  the  aorta,  at  the  origin  of  the  cceliac  axis.  The  scmilunu  ganglia,  with  the 
nerves  entering  and  emerging  from  them,  combine  to  form  the  totar  ptexas,  which,  from 
the  mass  of  nervous  matter  which  it  contains,  has  been  termed  the  abdominaX  hrain.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  this  great  nervuu»  center,  that  a  blow  is  the  region 
in  which  it  lies  always  inflicts  a  severe  ner\-ous  shock,  and  not  unfrequently  causes  death. 

Experiments  and  clinical  observations  lead  to  the  cunciiisiou  that  the  sympathetic 

Kstcm  supplies  motor  power  to  many  of  the  internal  viscera,  especially  the  heart  and 
e  intestinal  canal;  that  it  also  contains  sensitive  fibers,  as  is  shown  by  the  sufferings 
of  patients  during  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  or  a  renal  calculus  through  a  duct,  whose 
sole  nervous  enei^gy  is'derived  f mm  this  system;  that  it  presides  over  the  process  of 
secretion  in  the  most  Importaat  glands;  and  that  it  operates  on  the  blood-vessels  in 
caut.ing  them  to  contract,  wliile  the  ccrebro-spinal  nerves  produce  the  ojtpofdte  effect. 

On  examining  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  under  the  microscope,  we  find 
that  tlie  nervous  matter  is  distributed  in  two  forms,  the  xemuUtr  and  the  JiSmug.  The 
vesicular  matter  is  gray  in  color,  and  granular  in  texture,  contains  nucleated  nerve  cells, 
and  is  largely  supplied  with  blood;  it  is  immediately  associated  with  mental  actions,  and 
is  the  seat  in  wuich  the  force  manifested  In  nervous  action  originates.  The  Hbrous 
matter  is,  in  most  parts,  white  and  composed  of  tubular  fibers,  though  in  some  parts  It 
is  gray  and  consists  of  solid  fibers;  it  is  less  vascular  than  the  former,  and  is  simply  the 
conductor  of  impressions  made  upon  it.  When  these  two  kinds  of  matter  are  united 
together  into  a  mass  they  form  a  nervout  center,  such  as  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  while 
the  nenws  passing  to  and  from  them  are  composed  of  threads  of  fibrous  matter.  The 
nervous  matter  of  both  kinds  is  a  soft,  unctuous  substance,  with  very  slight  tenaci^ ;  the 
softness  being  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains. 

The  Jl&rvus  form  is  the  most  extensively  diffused  throughout  the  body.  It  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  nervous  centers,  and  is  the  main  constituent  of  all  the  ner\'ea.  It 
occurs  in  two  varieties,  viz.,  as  the  tidmlar  JIber,  or  the  nertetube,  and  ^egdatinotaJ8>er, 
the  latter  being  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  being  found  chiefly  in  tlie  sympa- 
thetic system. 

When  a  tubular  j&er  Is  viewed  reflected  light,  it  presents  a  beautiful  pearly  luster, 
and  appears  to  be  homogeneous.  But  If  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  with  a  sufficient 
magnttying  power,  indications  of  structure  become  visible.  Externally,  there  is  the 
tfAttlar  metnbrane,  a  homogeneous  and  probably  very  delicate  elastic  tinue,  according 
to  Todd.  Within  the  edge  of  the  tubular  membrane,  on  either  side  are  seen  two  flilcker 
and  darker  lines,  whicli  appear  to  mark  the  outer  and  inner  limits  of  the  structure  known 
osthetff/tito  mbatance  fffSehieann.  which  forms  a  tube  witliin  the  tubular  membrane; 
and  within  the  while  substance  of  Schwann  is  a  transparent  material  occupying  the  axis 
of  the  nerve  tube,  and  commonly  known  as  the  axis  cylinder.  By  the  application  of 
reagents,  it  is  seen  that  tlie  chemical  composition  of  the  white  substance  is  different 
from  that  of  the  axis  cylinder,  and  hence  the  functions  of  these  two  parts  are  doubtless 
different;  the  latter  is  in  general  soft  and  pulpy.  The  nerve-tubes  arc  cylindrical  in 
form,  and  Ue  parallel  to  one  another,  without  any  inosculation,  if  we  except  their 
frequent  terminations  in  loops.   Their  average  diameter  is  about  ^^th  of  on  Inch. 

The  gelatiimtt  fbert  are  flattened,  soft,  and  homogeneous  in  appeamnce,  and  contain 
numerous  round  or  oval  nuclei.  Their  diameter  is  about  TtfW^  ^'^  irich.  In  appear^ 
once  they  much  resemble  the  fibers  of  unstriped  muscle. 

The  vesicular  form  of  nervous  matter  is  of  a  dark  reddish-gray  color,  is  found  only  in 
tlie  nervous  centers,  is  always  well  supplied  with  capillaries,  and  consists  esaenUally  of 
nucleated  cells  or  ve^cles,  which  are  most  commonly  globular  or  ovoldal,  but  often 
present  one  or  more  tail-like  processes,  when  th^  are  termed  eaudat«.  These  caudate 
vesicles  present  great  difference  in  shape  and  size.  The  processes  are  very  delicate,  and 
readily  break  off  close  to  the  vesicle.  They  probablv  either  serve  to  connect  ^Ustant 
vesicles  or  else  become  continuous  with  the  axis  cylinders  of  the  tubular  fibers, 
t  We  may  now  consider  the  way  in  which  the  nerves  and  nenroos  centers  are  made  up 
of  these  anatomical  elements. 

A  nerre  is  composed  of  a  bundle  of  tubular  fibers  surrounded  and  connected  by 
areolar  tissue,  which  forms  a  sheath  known  as  the  neiirelemma,  whose  office  is  to  protect 
the  delicate  tubes,  and  to  support  the  capillaries  from  which  they  derive  th^  nouitsb- 
meat. 

The  nenxnu  eent&rt  exhibit  a  union  of  the  vesicular  and  fibrous  textures,  whidi 
be  variously  arranged.   In  the  Brain  (q.v.)  the  vesicular  matter  lies  externally,  forming 
the  gray  or'cineritfous  substance;  in  the  spinal  cord,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vestealw  or 
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gnv  matter  lie*  in  the  cestnU  portioD,  aad  the  fibrous  or  white  matter  U  external  to  it; 
while  in  the  ganglia  the  two  structures  are  more  or  leas  uniformly  associated. 

From  the  obserraUona  which  have  been  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  on  the 
functions  of  iodividual  nerves,  it  is  aufficieutly  obvious  tliat  it  is  through  the  iuHtrunieo- 
taJity  of  the  nervous  system  that  ihe  mind  influences  the  bodily  organs,  as  wbi-n  volilion 
or  emotion  excites  them  to  actiou;  and  thiU,  conversely,  impressions  made  on  the  orgaus 
of  the  body  affect  the  mind,  and  excite  mentiil  pcrceptious  through  the  same  cimunel. 
"In  this  way,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Todd,  "  the  nervous  system  becomes  Ihc  maiu 
agent  of  what  has  been  called  thu  life  of  relatiou;  for  without  some  cbimuel  for  the  Iruiis- 
mission  of  the  maDdatcs  of  the  will  to  the  orgaus  of  motion,  or  some  provision  for  tlic 
reception  of  those  impressions  which  external  objects  are  ciipable  of  exciting,  the  mind, 
thus  completely  isolated,  could  hold  uo  commuuion  wltb  the  external  worltt"  The 
naiure  of  the  conucctioii  between  the  mind  aud  nervous  matter  is.  and  nrnst  ever  be,  the 
deepest  mystery  in  physiology,  and  one  into  which  the  liumuu  intellect  ciiu  never  liope 
to  penetrate.  There  are,  however,  many  actions  of  the  body  in  the  producliou  of  whicli 
the  mind  lias  no  sliare.  Of  this  kind  arc  the  nervous  actions,  which  are  associated  with 
tlie  functions  of  orgauic  life,  such  as  digestion,  respiration,  and  circulation.  Again, 
tli^  is  another  class  of  actions  for  which  two  nerves  (,an  affei'cut  or  excitor,  and  a  motor) 
and  a  nervous  center  are  necessary.  These  are  the  actions  known  as  rdiex  or  extiUh 
motory,  for  the  full  investigation  of  which  prfiyeiology  is  especially  indebted  to  tKe  labors 
of  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  For  exam^iie,  the  movement  of  the  cosophagus  in  pro- 
pelling the  food  onwards  to  the  stomach,  is  caused  by  the  stimulus  of  the  food  actiug  on 
the  excitor  or  afferent  nerves,  w^hich,  through  the  spinal  cord,  excites  the  motor  or 
afferent  nerves,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  uecestary  muscular  action.  Wlicu  the  cil^c  of 
the  eyelid  Is  touched,  tbe  excitor  nerve  (a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth 
or  trifacial  nerve)  conveys  tbe  impression  of  the  stimulus  to  tlie  nervous  center,  and  the 
we  is  at  once  closed  by  the  motor  iufltleuce,  which  Is  transmitted  by  a  branch  of  tbe 
udal  nerve  to  the  orbicular  muscle.  In  such  cases  as  tbrae — and  they  form  a  very 
numerous  class — the  mind  takes  no  part.  In  some  of  them  it  is  conscious  of  tbe  appli- 
cation of  the  stimulus,  as  well  as  of  the  muscular  act  which  follows;  but  even  in  these 
cases  no  effort  of  the  will  could  modify  or  interrupt  the  sequence  of  tlie  phenomena. 

It  lias  been  already  shown  that  the  stimuli,  by  which  the  action  of  nci  ves  is  commonly 
exdted,  are  of  two  kinds,  mental  and  physical,  and  the  change  which  these  btimuli  pro- 
duce  in  a  uervu  develops  the  power  known  to  pbysiolo^ts  as  the  vitnerto^a,  or  nervous 
fwce.  "  The  ntirvoua  force,  says  Dr.  gharpey.  In  his  Address  on  Phyitiohgy  in  1862, 
''has  loug  been  likened  to  electricity,  but  rather  through  a  vague  t)erception  of  analog}' 
than  from  any  rigorous  comparison.  It  is  true  that  electric  force  is  acvelopcd  in  the 
nerves,  and  even  exhibits  modiflcation»j  connected  with  different  conditionn  of  nervous 
action.  Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evolution  of  ciectricity  is  a  common 
accompaniment  of  various  processes  involving  chemical  change,  whether  within  the 
living  body  or  in  external  nature;  and  the  tendency  of  recent  speculation  is  not  towards 
the  ideDtinciitioD  of  the  nerve  force  with  electricity,  but  rather  to  suggest  that  the  two 
stand  related  in  the  same  way  as  electricity  and  other  physical  forces  are  related  to  each 
other — that  is,  as  manifa'^tatione  of  a  common  force  or  energy,  of  which  Ihey,  severally, 
are  the  special  modifications."  The  velocity  with  which  impressions  are  transmitted  by 
tbe  nerves  has  been  recently  made  the  subject  of  investigation,  but  it  is  doubtful  how 
fax  the  observations  are  to  be  depended  on,  in  consequence  of  the  various  sources  of 
fallacy  by  which  such  experiments  are  l>eset.  According  to  Hirscb,  the  velocity  is  34 
meters,  or  about  113  ft.  per  second  in  man;  while  Helmholtz  fixes  it  at  190  ft.  per  second 
in  the  frog. 

The  description  of  the  nervous  system  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  is  applicable,  with 
slight  modilications,  to  all  tbe  vertebrates;  tbe  main  differences  being  in  the  degree  of 
the  development  of  the  brain — a  point  which  has  been  already  noticed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  article  Brain.  For  a  sufficient  notice  of  the  plan  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  invertebrate  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Abticulated  Aniuals, 
HoUiDSCA,  and  Radiata.  It  is  only  in  the  lowest  subdivision  of  tbe  animal  kingdom, 
the  pKOTozoA,  that  no  traces  of  a  nervous  system  can  be  detected. 

For  further  information  on  the  sul>ject  of  tliis  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
Carpenter's  works  on  Human  iind  Gamparaiive  xhyaology,  to  Dr.  Tudd'e  article  on 
"The  Nervous  System"  in  Tiic  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phymhgy,  to  Todd  and 
Bowman's  Phjiiaoioj^odl  AiiaUmy  and  Phyamagy  <ifMan,  and  to  Funke's  Lt^iimch  der 
Piiyaiulogtc. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM  {ante).  The  nerve  fibers  have  a  great  diveraty  of  size;  some 
of  Uiem  found  between  Uie  muscles  are  as  much  as  n>n  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  a 
tubular  membrane,  medullary  contents,  and  an  axial  l»nd.  Other  aervs  fibers  having 
the  same  structure  are  not  more  than  ^  ^^^^  ^  diameter.   Other  fibers  again 

are  composed  of  an  axial  Ijand  and  a  medullary  covering  oniy:  and  still  others  have  do 
other  element  than  the  axial  band.  The  important  elrmcnt,  and  the  one  necessary  to  xhe 
conductina;  function,  is  the  axis  cylinder.  In  regard  to  the  gelatinous  nerve  fibers,  or 
the  fibers  of  Remak,  whicli  are  foimd.  as  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  chiefly  in  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  there  is  a  difference  «f  opluiou.  By  some  phyuolQglsts  Uiey  are  believed 
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to  be  coDcectivo  tissue  elements,  not  possessing  the  peculiar  properties  of  nerves ;  but  the 
prcdomiuant  view  is  that  tlicy  hnve  iieciiliar  nerve  properties.  These  gelalinoua  fibers 
arc  particularly  found  in  tliat  portion  of  the  sympathetic  system  connected  with  fnvolua- 
tary  contrsclion  of  non-striated  muscles,  viz..  in  the  gray  fllaments  sent  to  these  muscles, 
aud  not  in  tlie  white  fllaments  of  the  sympathetic,  which  are  repirded  as  incapable  of 
exciting  motion.  Microscopic  investigation  has  shown  that,  in  me  development  of  the 
embryo,  tlic  first  formed  nerve  flbers  are  identical  with  the  fibers  of  Remak,  and  that  the 
iiuw  nerve  elements  which  arc  formed  in  the  reparation  of  injuries  are  also  of  this  cbar- 
ucter.  The  gelatinous  nerve  fibers  of  the  sympathetic  systemareof  aflattenedfurro,  wilh 
smooth,  sharp  borders,  having  a  grayish  pale  color,  and  containing,  within  a  sliealh, 
numerous  fine  granulations,  and,  at  intervals,  ovai  cells  or  nuclei  of  the  same  diameter  rts 
the  caliber  of  the  fibers,  and  composed  of  fine  granular  matter,  without  nucleoli.  The 
diniensionsof  these  "nuclei"  or  cells  are  about  of  an  inch  in  their  short,  aixl  tAt"' 
iin  inch  in  their  long  diameter.  The  medullateu  nerve  filjers,  in  passhig  into  certain 
organs,  such  as  the  pacinian  corpuscles  (q.v.),  the  tactile  corpuscles  (see  Touch),  and 
s  >mo  glandular  structures,  lose  the  tubular  sheath  and  meduUair  investment  of  the  iixis 
cylinder,  while  nothing  but  the  latter  element  composes  tlietermfnation.  It  wasformcrij 
thought  that  the  tubular  elements  also  entered  the  pacinian  corpuscle,  but  recent  olKK.-r>-.t- 
tlons  have  led  to  other  conclusions. 

I^ert^  ceUa  arid  iheif  relationg. — The  cellular  elements  of  the  nervous  ^stem,  which 
are  regarded  as  the  "  generating  elements"  of  nervous  force,  are  composed  of  four  kindb 
of  celb — apolar,  unipolar,  bipolar,  and  multipolar;  and  these  are  of  various  sizes  and 
diverse  appearances.  The  apolar  cells  are  rounded  bodira  composed  principally  of  gran- 
ular matter,  and  having  nucM  and  nucleoli.  They  are  always  present  in  tne  ganeua  of 
the  s^pnthetic  nerve,  and  have  been  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centers.  It  u  not 
certam  that  unipolar  cells  exist  in  man,  but  they  are  not  uncommon  In  the  lower  animals. 
Bipolar  cells  are  found  in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  also 
in  ganglia  of  the  Ervmpathetic.  Bmall  cells,  with  three  and  sometimes  four  pules  or  eon- 
nectious,  are  founa  in  the  posterior  horn  of  the  gmy  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  (q  v.),  while 
large,  irregularly  shaped  multipolar  cells  with  numerous  prolongations  are  found  in  the 
anterior  horns  of  gray  matter.  Some  of  the  cells  have  ten  or  twelve  jmles,  aud  have 
received  tlie  name  of  motor  cells.  The  general  anatomlcnl  elements  are.  however.  In  all 
these  forms  of  cells  essentially  alike.  'Except  the  apolar  and  unipolar  ceils,  they  are  of 
irregular  siiape,  and  have  highly  refracting  granular  contents.  In  adult  anunals  there 
is  usually  but  one  nucleus,  but  the  nerve  cells  of  young  animals  often  have  multiple 
nuclei.  The  nucleoli  are  generaily  single,  but  sometimes  they  are  also  multiple.  Tlie 
size  of  nerve  cells  varies,  raupng  from  less  than  tt>  more  than  jhf  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  nuclei  are  not  so  variable  in  size,  mngiug  from  j^'o^  to  of  an  inch. 
In  examining  these  delicate  organisms  with  tlio  microscope  it  is  usual  to  hanlcn  the 
tissues  witli  chemical  substances,  such  as  chromic  acid,  and  make  very  thin  sections 
Willi  a  sharp  knife;  hut.  notwithstanding  all  the  cai-e  that  may  be  taken,  the  pnMni«e  rela- 
tions between  the  nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibers  have  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
Some  of  the  German  physiologists,  among  them  Max  Bchultze,  have  become  satinfled  that 
multipolur  ceils  have  one  prolongation  unlike  the  rest,  which  is  continuous  with  ihe  axis 
cylinder  of  the  nerve  fibei-,  the  other  prolongations  being  of  a  different  character,  and, 
altliough  branching  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  not  connected  with  the  nerve  fibers.  In 
tracing  a  nerve  fiba  towards  its  origin  in  the  white  portion  of  a  nerve  center,  it  is  oiiRervcd 
to  lose  Its  sheath,  and  consist  only  of  an  aiis  cylinder  and  investing  medullary-  Ruhsinnr": 
the  white  portion  of  the  center  betng  composed  of  these  aiiriply  meaullated,  non-slie.ill»«i 
fibers.  When  a  fiber  passes  from  these  white  portions  into  the  gray  substance  it  hMS 
its  modulhiry  investment,  and  passes  among  the  cells  simply  in  the  form  of  an  axis 
cylinder;  and  although  it  is  certain  that  many  fibers  are  prolongations  of  the  poles  of  the 
cells,  it  is  not  clearly  made  ont  that  this  is  always  the  case. 

//i/w/^VwH.— When  an  impulse  is  sent  along  a  nerve  to  a  nerve  center,  if  the  Intter  be  in 
a  quiescent  or  unoccupied  state,  it  will  transmit  outwardly  to  an  organ  a  reflex  impiil<*.  A 
nerve  tiunsmittitu;  an  impulse  toward  a  center  is  called  an  afferent,  while  one  which  con- 
voys an  outward  impression  toward  an  organ,  or  toward  the  peripherv,  is  railed  an 
effetvnt  nerve.  When,  liowever,  a  nerve  center  is  preoccupied,  and  an  afferent  impulse 
is  sent  to  it,  whlcli  would  ordinarilpf  be  reflected  along  an  efferent  nerve,  it  is  not  so 
reflected,  or  only  In  a  much  diminished  degree.  This  peculiar  action  of  arresting  a 
nervous  current  is  called  inhibition,  and  in  conpfantly  playing  a  most  important  part  in 
llie  distribution  of  nervous  force  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  complicated  !mrmail 
mechauisni.  For  example,  if  the  eentml  end— the  cud  tim-nrd  tde  Imiin  or,  to  S)x>ak  more 
definitely,  toward  the  medulla  oblongata  (see  BK.vm,  <*«/(■)— of  a  divided  pneumogastric 
nerve  be  stimulated  when  the  respiratory  center  is  engaged  in  its  nccustoined  rhythmic 
action  of  sendinx  out  impulses  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  one  of  two  things  will 
happ'jH.  viz.:  eillier  the  respimtoiy  movements  will  be  slowed  or  stopped  entirelv.  or 
they  will  l>e  accelcrnted.  One  explanation  of  the  difference  of  action  is  ibat  the  piieiirao- 
gastric  nerve  contains  amon^  its  afferent  fibers  two  sets,  m  hir  h,  on  nc(  aunt  of  original 
Rtnicliire  or  of  ihcir  connections,  will,  in  one  caw,  stop  impulwu,  while  in  the  other  tbqr 
will  i)e  accelerated.  The  retarding  or  stopping  sc-t  are  called  inhibitorv.  while  the 
others  are  called  accelerating  fibers.   It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  tbia  is  simply 
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an  "explADatioD."  The  most  Btrikiog  instance  of  inbibition  is  offered  hj  the  heart.  If 
the  pDeumogastrics  be  divided  in  an  animal  wliile  the  heart  ia  beating  regulariy,  and  the 
outer  end  of  the  divided  nerve  is  Btimulated  for  ft  short  time  with  the  interrupted  (Faia- 
dic)galvsnic  current,  the  heort  will  be  almost  instantly  brought  to  a  staud-stiU.  and  it  will 
not  reetune  Its  pulsations  for  some  time.  The  beats,  wlteu  they  reappear,  are  at  first 
feeble  and  infrequent,  but  soon  reach  the  standard,  or  even  go  beyoud  it.  The  inliibitory 
action  in  Uus  case  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  .16  of  a  secoud.  Other  alimuU  than 
the  interrupted  current  may  be  employed,  stidi  as  mechanical  irritation  and  chemical 
stimuli.  The  action  of  atropine  ia  remarkcble.  When  injected  into  tlie  blood,  stimula- 
tion of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  with  powerful  galvanic  currents  will  produce  no  iDhibi- 
tioa.  In  order  to  understand  this  subject  better  It  wUl  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words 
about  vaao-motor  nerte$.  In  mammals,  if  ihe  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  be  divided,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  minute  arteries  of  the  head  on  the 'same  side  have  l)ecome  dilated, 
and  that  an  increased  amount  of  blood  is  circulating  in  them.  If  a  rabbit  be  tlie  subject 
of  the  experiment  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  ear  of  the  side  operated  on  will  be  miiclr 
redder  tUua  natural  All  the  minute  vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins,  become  greatly 
dihited  and  the  temperature  will  rise  more  tiian  one  d^ree.  Division  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  in  tlio  mammal  causes  a  dilation  of  the  arteries  of  me  leg  and  foot,  and  the  tem- 
perature will  rise  several  degrees.  Division  of  one  of  the  splanchnic  nerven  (nerves 
arising  from  sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  thora^  produces  dilation  of  the  blood  vessels  of 

intestines  and  other  al>domioal  viscera.  If  a  nerve  supplying  a  muscle  is  divided, 
there  Immediately  follows  a  considerable  increase  of  flow  of  blood  from  the  muscle, 
showing  that  its  blood  vessels  have  become  dilated.  The  act  of  dilation  may  bo  easily 
seen  with  the  microscope  in  the  frog.  There  are,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the  body  certain 
vascular  areas,  which  have  such  a  relation  to  certain  nerves  that  they  beccone  dilated  on 
divhuon  of  one  of  the  ncrvca.  These  nerves  are  ordinarily  called  vaw-miHor  »*m*.  It 
u  not  intended  by  this  designation  to  indicate  that  they  are  vaso-motor  in  an  exclurive 
sense,  possessing  essentially  different  properties  or  structure  from  other  nerves,  but  that 
they  are  nerves  which  have  a  vaso-motor  function,  because  they  arc  distributed  to  organs 
where  vaso-motor  functions  can  be  performed.  It  lias  been  a  matter  of  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  origin  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  is  in  the  spinal  cord  or  in  the  sympathetic 
'  system.  From  their  being  so  usually  traced  to  sympathetic  ganglia  it  was  supposed 
for  a  time  that  they  had  a  sympathetic  origin,  but  careful  researches  have  dcraoustrated 
their  origin  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centers.  One  remarkable  fact  in  reganl  to  the  Vaso- 
motor nerves  is  that,  although  a  section  of  their  fibers  produces  dilation  in  the  vessels 
supplied  by  them,  irritation  of  the  ends  (peripheral)  connected  with  these  vessels  docs 
not  always  restore  their  caliber  by  constriction;  but  dilation  may  be  increased  by  irrita- 
tion in  some  cases,  while  constriction  is  produced  in  others. 

If  an  animal  is  placed  under  the  influence  of  cur&ri  (q.v.),  and  the  central  end  of  A 
divided  sciatic  nerve  stimulated,  an  increase  of  blood-pressure  will  be  observed,  caused 
by  the  constriction  of  certain  arteries,  particularly  those  supplied  by  the  splanchnic 
nerves;  and,  in  gcncnil.  the  stimuhition  of  n'ty  nerve  containing  afferent  fibers  will  pro- 
duce increase  of  pressure  in  the  blood  vessels,  thus  affording  a  test  for  the  presence  of 
afferent>fiberB  in  any  nerve.  If  the  animal  is  placed  under  the  influence  of  ciiloral  Instead 
of  curari,  there  will  be  a  diminution  of  blood  pressure  instead  of  an  increase  on  stimula- 
tion of  an  afferent  nerve.  These  experiments  suggest  that  the  dilating  or  constricting 
results  of  stimulation  depend  upon  the  condition  for  the  time  being  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  anil  this  has  led  to  the  explanation  of  the  two  phenomena  by  means  of  tlie  inhib- 
itory nervous  functions.  This  explanation,  however,  seems  to  fail  in  those  cnses  where 
irritation  of  the  perif^ral  end  of  a  divided  nerve  produces  either  dilation  or  constric- 
tion, according  to  ciroamstanoeB.  Thetefm^  it  has  been  supposed  that  diere  are  vaso- 
motw  nerves  wblcli  have  a  dilating,  and  others  which  have  a  constrioting,  function.  An 
teterestiug  example  is  afforded  by  ttie  submaxillaiy  gland,  which  is  supplied  with  two 
nores,  one  being  distributed  to  the  salivary  duct  and  its  branches,  and  the  ofher  to  the 
Mood  vcfiscls.  No  marked  effect  is  produced  by  simple  section  of  either  nerve,  but  when 
tliey  are  stimulated  remarkable  reeulta  follow,  the  ducts  of  tfao  gland  becoming  greatly 
dilated,  while  the  arteries  are  in  an  equal  de^ot  contracted.  A  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  vaso-motor  center  has  for  some  time  been  a  snbject  of  inTostlgaiion.  but  no 
definite  ooncluskms  have  been  obtained.  Experiments  ediow  that  the  mednlla  oblongata, 
whicli  is  the  center  of  so  many  reflex  actions,  is  also  a  center  of  a  laige  number  of  reflex 
vaso-motor  functions,  but  tt  is  also  found  that  various  ports  of  the  spinal  cord  are  centers 
of  reflex  vaso-motor  functions;  and  it  is  probable  that  vaso-motor  action  is  connected 
with  an  arrangement  of  nerve  fibers  and.centers  similar  to  that  of  the  general  reflex 
system.  Whether  there  are  automatic  vaso-motor  centers,  those  in  which  impulses  are 
oenerated  independently  of  reflex  action,  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  prohnhle 
uat  there  are.  if  we  consider  the  effects  of  certain  emotions,  such  as  blushing  and  pnllor. 

The  pneumogastric  nerve  (see  Nervous  Systeh.  aa/«)  hna  the  most  remarkable 
course,  the  greatest  number  of  connections,  and  the  most  varied  functions  of  any  of  tlie 
cranial  nerves.  It  arLses  in  the  medulla  obloujiata  by  a  purely  sensot^  root,  hut  com- 
municates with  five  motor  nerves  in  its  course,  and  is  distributed  extensively  to  muscular 
tissue  both  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  .kind,  to  striated  muscles  and  to  non-striated, 
whether  belon^ng  to  blood  vessels,  intestinal  walls,  or  glandular  ducts.   It  presents  two 
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gang;lionic  ealargementa  in  its  course — one  at  its  exit  from  the  cranial  cavi^  by  the  ju- 
guhtr  foramen,  which  is  called  the  ganglion  of  the  root;  the  other,  a  grayish  enlargement, 
from  half  an  incli  to  an  iuch  in  length,  called  the  gsniiiOQ  of  the  trunk.  It  is  a  plex- 
iform  structure,  coiiii>osed  mainly  of  white  and  gray  abets  and  nerve  cells.  The  most 
importiint  coiiimuDicatiou,  or  addition,  which  tlw  pDeumogaslric  receives  is  a  branch 
from  the  spiual  uccessory,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  laryux  is  supplied  by  filiimvnLs 
derived  from  ttiis  bnmch.  Other  communications  are  received  iK'tweon  the  "oot  and  the 
ganglion  of  the  iruuli,  tlie  most  important  of  wliich  are  those  from  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  The  Ulnments  are  sliort,  and  bind  the  sympathetic  gnnglion 
to  the  trunk  of  the  ncn'e.  Other  filaments  are  received  from  otber  synipnthctic  ganglia, 
so  that  the  pneumogustric  becomes  a  mixture  of  sympathetic  and  cerebro  spinal  urrvee. 


arc  given  to  the  nervous  ialluence  of  certain  filters,  similar  to  those  whicli  are  sometimes 
produced  in  galvano-electric  machines  by  certain  combinations  of  conductors  and  mag- 
nets, producing  variations  in  intensity  or  iu  quantity,  and  also,  pcrliupft,  other  qualities 
which  are  unkuown.  The  most  important  bruiclics  of  the  sympatliettc  are:  1,  auricular; 
3,  pharyngeal;  8,  superior  iMyngeal;  4,  inferior  laryngeal ;  6,  cardiac;  6,  pulmoDary;  7. 
esophagcnl;  8,  abdominal.  The  pneuiuogastrice  arc  generally  alike  in  their  distilbntlon 
in  either  side  of  the  body,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  inferior  laiyngeal  and  abdominal 
branches.  Passing  by  the  differences  in  the  former,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  tli«  left 
abdominal  branch  supplies  innervation  to  the  niusculur  walls  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach:  numerous  branches  also  supplying  tlie  liver,  in  its  course  anastomasing 
with  branchus  of  the  right  abdominal  and  of  the  sympathetic.  The  rigiit  pnetimogastric, 
which  ia  s-ituated  more  posteriorly,  sends  a  few  filaments  to  the  stomach,  but  is  princi- 
pally distributed  to  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  supra>veual  capsules,  and  (the  most  impor- 
tant difference)  to  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine.  Before  tiie  nerves  paas  to  the  intea- 
Unea,  however,  there  is  a  free  interchange  of  flbraa  between  the  left  and  rigiit  aMomlnal 
branches. 

NESIIO'BA,  a  co.  iu  e.  Mississippi,  intersected  in  the  n.  by  the  Pearl  river;  673 
aq.m. ;  pop.  'tjO,  8,741—8.718  of  Amcncaa  birth.  Its  surface  Is  hilly,  a  large  proportion 
covered  with  forests  and  uncultivated.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  especially  in  tlie  n.  yields- 
^ood  crops  of  cotton,  coi-n,  wool,  sweet  potatoGa,tobBcco,  and  sorghum.  Much  attention 
IB  given  to  (itock-raising,  and  laiigc  numueis  of  cattle,  sheep,  andswine  are  raised.  Co. 
Beat,  Philadelphia  Court-House. 

HX8S  (identical  with  Eng.  rum,  A.-B.  mm,  Oer.  neue,  Ice.  Ties,  Lat  nami,  Fr.  nt^ 
a  geographical  termination,  signifying  promontory.  Names  in  -ne»t  abound  among  (he 
Orkney  and  Slietlaiid  islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  Caitbness;  and  Ibey  occur,  though 
less  frequently,  along  the  e.  coast  of  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  Dungeness  in  Kent.  As 
the  corrcspouding  Scandinavian  termination  -naes  prevails  in  the  names  of  promontories 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  (e.g.,  Lindesnaes,  in  s.  of  Norway),  the  existence  of 
names  in  -neaa  in  Britain  is  held  as  an  evidence  of  Scandinavian  and  Danish  coloniza- 
tion.  Grisnez,  on  the  n.  coast  of  France,  points  to  the  same  source. 

NESS,  a  CO.  in  central  Kan.sas, drained  by  theNorlh  fork.the South  fork,and  Walnut 
creek,  all  affluents  of  the  Arkausas  river;  9CH)  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,722—8,422  of  American 
birth,  3,186  colored.  Its  surface  is  mostly  prairie  land,  furaishine  good  pasturage  for 
cattle  all  the  year  round,  and  sheep  are  extensively  raised.  Its  soil  is  productive,  and  it 
is  thinly  timbered.   Co.  seat,  Ness  Court-House. 

HEn,  Loch,  a  long  narrow  lake  in  Inverness-shire.  Scotland,  extends  n.e.  and  s.w., 
and  is  33  m.  in  length,  and  1^  m.  in  average  breadth.  Itsn.e.  extremity  reaches  a  point 
6  m.  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Inverness.  It  receives  the  Morriston,  the  Oich,  the  Foyers,  and 
other  streams,  and  its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  to  the  Moray  firth  by  the  river 
Ness.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of  Qlenmore.  and  is  inclosed  by  mountain  masses  averaging 
1000  ft.  in  height;  but  the  scenery  on  its  banks  is  not  Btrikingly  picbireeque.    In  many 

{ilaces  it  is  aKnit  180  fathoms  in  depth,  and  owing  to  the  length  of  time  which  llus 
mmense  body  of  water  taltss  to  cool  down  to  the  frewog  p(4nt, Ice  never  forma  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

ntSELWItE,  Kakl  Bob.,  Count,  ene  of  the  most  eminent  diplomatists  of  modem 

times,  was  b.  Dec.  14,  1760.  at  Lisboa,  where  his  father,  a  descendant  of  an  awient 
noble  family  on  the  lower  Rhine,  was  then  Russian  ambassador.  He  early  devoted  him- 
self to  a  diplomatic  career,  gained  in  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  and  iu  1818  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Russia  in  the  impo^ 
tant  negotiations  which  took  place  between  the  powers  who  combined  against  France. 
In  1814  he  accompanied  the  Rusfdan  emperor  to  France,  and  on  Mar.  1  signed  the 
treaty  of  the  quadniple  alliance  at  Cbaumont.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who  concluded 
the  ^oaty  with  marshal  Marmont  for  the  surrender  of  "Puis,  He  conUnued  to  take  a 
principal  part  Id  all  tiie  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  peace  erf  Paris;  and  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  active  of  the  plenipotentiaries  in  ttie  congress  of  Vienna.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  active  diplomatists  of  the  holy  alliance,  and  accompanied  (he 
emperor  Alexander  to  the  congresses  of  Aix-la^Jbspelle,  Troppau.  Laibacli,  and 
Venma.   The  emperor  Nichcdaa  reposed  In  him  the  same  confidence,  and  under  his 
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reign  lie  conducted  the  Euesian  policy  in  the  alTnirs  of  Greece  and  Turkej'.  Amidst  the 
EuroTienn  convulsions  of  1848  and  1849.  Russia,  under  his  ffiiidance,  refrained  from 
interiLTence,  till  opportunity  occurred  of  dealiug  a  deadly  blow  to  the  revolutionnry 
cause  in  Hungary;  and,  at  the  Siime  time,  of  bringing  Austria  verj-  much  under  Hupsinn 
Influence.  Being  one  of  the  chiefs  of  lliu  German  or  modcnite  party  in  It.ussia,  Xtsselrode 
U  supposed  to  have  exerted  himself  strcimoiist}'  i  o  prcservu  p<nxce  with  the  wustera  pow- 
ers; and  after  the  war  had  broken  out  in  1854.  and  the  ill  success  of  Hnssia  fras  mani- 
fest, he  undoubtedly  strove  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  and  for  the  nssenibling  of 
a  congress  to  settle  all  dilutes.  After  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  ho  retired  from 
I'.ic  direction  of  foreign  altairs,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  dej^tinent  by  prince  Alcxan- 
iler  Gortchakor,  but  retained  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  tlio  empire,  una  a  seat  in  UiA 
niiaisterial  council.   He  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mar.  28,  1863. 

KESSnS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  centaur  who  carried  travelers  over  the  river  Evenus, 
and  who  iosull^d  Delanara,  the  wife  of  Uerculea,  and  was  killed  by  the  latter.  In 
revenge  he  told  Iho  woman  to  cotlecl  the  blood  from  his  wound  aoU  uscitasalove 
philter,  and  when  she  afterward.-)  poured  it  on  Ilcrcules's  tunic,  tlio  poison  communi- 
cated to  the  blood  by  the  arrow  dipped  in  the  hydra's  venom  so  tortured  tbo  hero  that  ho 
sought  death  on  a  funeral  pile.  Ilunce  the  use  of  tlie  word  to  dcuotc  a  fatal  present  or 
that  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  as  "the  Nctisus-shirt  of  ridicule,"  (Reuau). 

nxST-BVIIiSZN0  APX8.  Sefercncc  was  made,  but  witli  some  hesitation,  in  tlie  arti- 
cle Gorilla,  to  certain  new  species  of  apes  of  the  same  genus  with  the  chimiian/co  aud 
gorilla,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Al.  du  Cbnilluin  western  Africa.  The  complete 
vindication  which  has  since  taken  place  of  that  traveler's  reputation  as  a  truthful  and 
trustworthy  observer,  makes  it  necessary  to  i^ve  some  further  notice  of  these  now 
unquestioned  discoveries,  exceedingly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  habits  of  some  of 
the  animals.  To  protect  themselves  from  the  rain,  they  construct  nest.s,  or  rather 
umbrellas,  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  of  long  branches  and  leaves  laid  one  over 
the  other  very  carefully  and  thickly,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  shedding  water."  The 
branches  are  fastened  to  the  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  structure  by  portions  of  the  stems 
at  twining  shrubs,  abundaut  in  these  forests.  When  the  leaves  dry,  so  that  tlic  struc- 
tore  no  longer  keeps  out  the  ndn.  the  owner  builds  another  shelter;  and  Du  Chnillu  says 
this  happens  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  The  nest-building  ape  (irofflodytes  oiIcuh, 
called  nahiego  mbouve  by  the  natives)  is  nearly  four  feet  in  IcTigih.  I>u  Cliaillu  supposes 
this  ape  to  rest  all  night  on  a  projecting  branch  under  its  nest  or  unibreila,  with  an  arm 
round  the  stem  of  the  tree  for  security.  The  nests  are  generally  constructed  ahout  15  or 
80  ft.  from  the  gTOund,and  invariably  on  a  tree  whichstandsa  little  apart  from  others,and 
which  has  no  limbs  below  tlie  one  in  which  the  nest  la  placed, probably  in  order  to  insure 
safety  from  serpents  and  otiier  animals.  These  apes  inhabit  the  most  lonely  parts  of 
the  forests.  The  nests  are  pever  congregated  together,  so  that  this  ape  does  not  seem  to 
be  gregarious.  It  feeds  on  fruits.— Du  Chaillu  discovered  a  second  species  of  nest- 
building  ape  on  his  second  visit  to  the  Ogobai,  very  similar  to  the  troglodytes  calvtis,  but 
which  constructs  its  nest  in  a  somewhat  different  lashion.  It  is  called  nshiego  nkeugo 
by  the  natives.  It  makes  its  neat  or  shelter  at  the  height  of  about  20  or  80  ft.  from  the 
ground',  by  bending  over  and  intertwining  a  number  of  the  weaker  bougtis,  the  foliage 
of  which  forms  its  protection  from  raio. 

ITES'TOB,  according  to  ancient  Grecian  legend,  the  son  of  Nelcua  and  Cliloris,  b.  in 
the  Messenian  Fylos,  escaped  destruction  when  Herculea  slew  all  his  brothers,  being 
then  a  dweller  among  tlie  Gerunians,  with  whom  he  was  brought  up.  He  married 
Eur^-dice,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  a  numerous  family.  In  his  youth  he  was 
distinguished  for  valor  in  wars  with  the  Arcadians.  Elcians,  and  the  centaurs,  and  in 
his  advanced  ago  for  wisdom.  Although  he  was  an  old  man  when  the  expedition 
a^inst  Troy  was  undertaken,  ho  joined  it  with  his  Pylians  in  sixty  ships.  Homer  makes 
bun  the  creat  counselor  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and  extols  his  eloquence  as  superior  even 
to  that  ot  Ulysses.  His  authority  was  even  considered  equal  to  that  of  the  immortal 
gods.  Nestor  returned  iu  safety  to  hi.<)  own  dominions  after  Uicfall  of  Troy,  along  with 
MeDelaus  and  Diomedes,  and  continued  for  long  to  rule  over  the  [people  of  Pylos. 

NESTOR.  105ft-lU4;  b.  Russia;  entered  a  convent  at  Kiev  in  1072.  Ho  wrote,  in  the 
old  Slavic  dialect,  the  clironiclcs  of  Kussia,  from  about  SoO  to  his  own  times. 

HESTO'BI&VB,  a  sect  of  the  5th  c,  sn  called  from  its  founder  NESTORins,  under 
which  head  their  distinctive  doctrine,  ns  well  as  their  hintoiy  up  to  the  lime  of  its  con- 
demnation, are  sufflcientlr  detnilcd.  Of  the  later  hislory  it  will  bo  enough  to  say  that, 
even  after  the  council  of  ^[)esuR.  Nestorianisra  prevailed  in  Assyria  and  Persia,  chiefly 
through  the  Influence  of  the  well-known  school  of  Edessa.  Although  vigorously 
repressed  in  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  protected,  and  probably  the  more  on  that 
account,  by  the  Persians,  and  ultimately  was  established  by  king  Pherozea  as  the  na- 
tional church,  with  a  patriarch  resident  at  Seleucia;  its  fundamental  doctrine  ns  laid 
down  in  the  synod  of  Seleucia  in  4W,  being  the  existence  of  two  distinct  persons  as 
Christ,  united  solely  hj  a  nni^  of  will  and  affection.  Under  the  rule  of  the  caliphs,  tlio 
Kefltoriana  enjoyea  conuderable  protection,  and  throughout  the  countries  of  the  cast 
ttuir  community  extended  itself.   Of  tlieir  condition  in  central  Asia,  during  the  medis- 
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Tal  period,  some  accotint  will  be  found  under  the  bead  of  Pbesteb  Johk.  Id  themiddle 
of  tLe  12th  c,  their  church  reckoned  no  fewer  than  90  bishops  under  regular  metro- 

Solitaos,  together  with  56  others,  -n'hose  special  dependeocies  are  unknown;  but  in  the 
estruclive  career  of  Tumorlutm,  they  shared  the  commoo  fate  of  all  the  representatives 
of  the  eustura  civilizutioii.  In  ihc  16lh  c.  a  ffreat  schism  took  place  in  this  body,  of 
which  a  [lortion  renounced  tht-ir  distinctive  doctrine,  and  placed  themselves  uuler  tlw 
luriiidiction  of  (he  Komnu  pontiff,  to  whom,  under  the  title  of  Chaldean  Christians,  thxy 
Lave  siucc  remained  fuithfui.  The  others  still  maintain  tlielr  old  creed  nttd  Uieir  Aucieut 
organization.  Tlieir  chief  sent  is  in  mountain  ranges  of  Kurdistan.  Tliey  are  at 
present  a  poor  and  illiluratc  race,  numbering  about  140.000,  and  subject  to  a  patcioich  : 
rc^iiuing  at  Diz  (who  is  iilways  chosen  from  the  same  family.and  takes  invariably  the  name 
of  Scliamuu,  or  Simon)  nml  18  bishops.  All  these  are  bound  to  observe  cehlwu^y,  but 
marriage  is  permitted  to  the  pricsta  and  inferior  clergy.  Tlieir  Htur^cal  books  recog- 
nize seven  sucmments,  lint  cdufcssion  is  infrequent,  if  not  altogether  disused.  Marrisj^ 
is  dissoluble  Ity  tlic  sentence  of  the  piitriarch;  communion  is  administered  in  both  kiada; 
and  although  tiic  liin;ni:igc  of  the  liturgy  plainly  implies  the  belief  of  tmnsubstantistiML 
jet,  according  to  Layunl.  tliat  doctrine  is  not  popularly  held  among  tliein.  The  fasU 
are  strict  and  of  very  long  durution,  amounting  to  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  eaUn 
year.  They  pray  for  "tlie  dead,  but  are  said  to  reject  the  notion  of  purgatory,  and  Um 
only  sacred  imaj:e  whicii  lliey  use  or  reverence  is  that  of  the  cross.  The  Nest<HiukB  of 
Kurdistan,  like  the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon,  have  suffered  much  from  time  to  time 
through  the  fanaticism  of  the  wild  tribes  among  whom  theyreKido.  In  a  maasocra  in 
184S,  and  again  in  1846,  ninny  fell  victims,  and  even  still  tiicy  owe  mucli  of  their  secu- 
rity to  the  influence  exciciscd  in  their  favor  by  the  foreign  representatives  ut  tho  Turkish 
KDd  Persian  courts. 

Tliere  is  another  Imdy  of  Nestoriam  who  have  existed  in  India  from  the  period  of 
the  early  migrations  of  Ilie  sect,  and  who  are  called  by  the  namff  of  Syrian  Chi-iBiiaoa, 
Their  chief  seat  is  in  Travnncorc,  where  tliey  number  about  100,000.  Among  both  bodies 
of  Ncstorians,  European  mUsioniiries,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  of  late  years  eodeav- 
ored  to  effect  an  entrance.  Si'c  Perkins's  Residence  of  EiqIU  Years  in  Persia  ainoag  the 
Nettorian  Christiana  (Andovcr,  1843);  Andurson's  Oriental  CUurche*  (1873);  and  Deaa 
Stanley's  Iliatory  of  Vie  Eustera  Churek. 

NESTORIANS  {ante)  claim  to  have  existed  as  a  sect  prior  to  Nestorius,  and  date 
their  conversion  to  tlie  preiichiug  of  the  a^iostle  Tiiomas.  They  have  also  a  tradition 
tliiit  they  are  descended  from  the  patriarch  Abraiiam,  and  hence  are  sometime  called 
Chaldeans.  U  is  admitted  that  they  are  tlie  oldest  of  the  oriental  Cbdstion  secla.  And 
though  they  have  some  superstitions  and  doctrinal  errors,  yet  they  retain  many  of  the 
doctrines  and  authorized  usages  of  the  early  church  of  Christ.  Notwithstanding  the 
deposition  of  Nestorius,  his  writings  and  tltose  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuesda  were  trandatcd 
into  Syriac,  were  circulated  in  Assyria  and  Persia;  and  made  many  converts.  When 
emperor  Theodosius  II.  expelled  from  his  dominions  all  who  refused  to  accept  the  i^liesiao 
decision,  Nestorianism  was  transferred  to  those  countries  where  it  has  held  its  ground  to 
the  present  day.  In  435  was  established  the  famous  scboot  of  Edessa,  and  from  it  went 
matA'  disciples  of  the  new  doctrine.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  Bnrsumas,  bishop 
of  l^bis,  who  did  mucli  to  propagate  Kestorian  views  in  Persia.  He  and  Mannes,  bislu^ 
of  Ardaschir,  prevailed  upon  the  Persian  king  Feroze  to  expel  tlwse  Christians  who 
fiivored  the  decision  of  Epnesus,  and  establish  the  Nestotinna  as  the  oationnl  cliurch  for 
the  Christians  In  Persia.  Thus  patronized  by  the  state,  tliey  made  Seleucia  the  seat  of 
their  patriarchate,  whicli  from  that  time  to  tlie  present  has  been  held  by  the  patriarch  of 
tlie  Nestoriane.  They  also  established  a  theological  seminary  at  Nisibis.  So  gKOt  were 
tlie  zeal  and  success  of  Baraitmas  that  the  Nestorians  now  in  Chaldea.  Persia.  Asityrifl, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  regard  him  as  their  founder.  Mosheim  says,  "Itappenr^ 
from  unqiicstionable  documents  still  existing  that  there  were  numerous  societies  in  nli 

Sirts  of  Persia,  in  India,  in  Armenia,  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  and  in  other  cimntriea  und(>r 
e  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia  during  the  6th  century."  Of  ttaeTUi  c, 
he  says,  "Tlie  Christian  religion  was  In  tliis century  dHTused  b^ond'its  former  bounds, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  countries.  In  the  east  the  Nestorians.  with  incredible 
industry  and  perseverance,  labored  to  propagate  it  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  India,  among 
the  Imrbarous  and  savnirc  nations  inhnbltingtbe  deserts  and  the  remotest  shores  of  Asia.  la 
nnriiciilnr  tbc  vnst  empire  of  China  was  enlightened  by  their  zeal  and  industry  with  the 
light  of  Christianity."  Considering  it  necessary  lo  express  fully  their  views,  a  system  of 
doctrine  wa^  adfipl'ed  iit  a  synod  convened  by  the  pamarch  Badteus  in  486  at  Seleucia. 
The  cIiarartfTitiics  of  tliin  were  that  in  Christ  tiiere  were  two  persons,  the  divine  Lr^os. 
nnd  the  mnn  Jesu-*:  tliat  these  two  hypostases  had  only  oneoutwazd  ^ipearance;  (hat  the 
nnion  between  tlie  Son  of  dod  and  the  Son  of  man  took  place  at  the  moment  of  the 
Virgin's  conception,  and  never  to  be  dissolved;  that  these  two  perRons  an  united  by 
ni>  other  connection  tlian  that  of  will  and  affection;  that  Christ  on  tliat  account  ought  to 
lie  clenrly  distiitgiiiMlied  from  Qod;  tliat  Mary  is  to  be  called  the  mother  of  Christ. 
Chiistoiofcos.  and  not  the  mother  of  G()d,  Jheotokot.  They  asaeri^d  also  that  these  tenets 
had  not  been  derived  from  Nestorius,  but  had  been  held  by  the  church  trvm  tlie 
bcfi^ning.   Another  peculiar  opinion  was  that  it  was  lawful  for  bishops  and  presbyters 
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to  many.  At  tbc  end  of  Cavadc&'s  reifrti  in  the  6th  c,  a  scliism  occured  nmoTi^  the 
Nestoriang,  which  lasted  12  yeui's,  wlieu  two  patriurcbs,  Nerses  and  ElisKiis,  ( lecled 
by  tbe  opposing  factioos,  each  of  whom  appointed  bishops  from  his  own  lollowers. 
After  the  death  of  Nerscs  in  prison  and  the  deposition  of  Elisseus,  the  bishops  elected 
Mar  Aba  I.,  or  </«  gretU,  a  Magiaa  convert,  536-552.  He  translated  the  liturgy  of  the 
Nestorians  from  the  Gn.-ek  into  SyriKc,  making  the  version  now  in  use  among  the  Nes- 
torians.  He  was  very  active  in  restoring  discipline  in  tbe  church,  and  held  a  synod  in 
544  which  declared  that  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  should  ttienccforth  not  be  allowed  to 
marry,  a  regulation  ever  since  observed.  He  al»t>  ordered  that  while  conforming  to  the 
Nicene  crew,  tlie  system  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  should  form  the  basis  of  hilJIcal 
interpretation.  Nestoriaokm  was  regarded  wiUi  favor,  or  at  least  with  toleration  under 
the  Saracens.  Arabs,  and  Tartars,  the  successive  masters  of  Persia.  The  INcbtiirians 
spre^  not  only  in  Arabia,  Syrhi,  and  Palestine,  but  under  Mar  Aba  II.,  743-703,  a  bishop 
was  appointed  for  them  in  Egypt-  He  was  subject  to  the  see  of  Damascus:  in  later 
tlmos  they  hada  metropolitan  of  E^ypt.  After  Bagdad  became  the  abode  of  tbe  caliphs 
the  patriarch  also  resided  there  in  a.d.  763.  Tlic  palriaEcb  was  called  yaielich.  i.e. 
eathoUeos,  and  in  the-  18th  c.,*ne  had  35  metropolitans  under  his  supervision.  A  his- 
torian says;  "  The  Ncstorians  had  now  become  widely  exicndfd.  They  occupied  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  Christian  sects  the  region  ■H  liich  Toims  llie  nuideru  liirgdom  of 
Persia,  in  all  parts  of  which  they  bad  cliurches.  They  vere  numerous  in  Aimcnia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia.  They  luid  churches  in  Syria  and  in  the  islimd  of  Cyprua 
They  had  churches  amon^  the  mountains  of  Malnbnr  in  India.  They  bad  numerous 
churches  in  the  vast  region  of  Tartnry  from  tbe  Cnspian  sea  to  mount  Imaus,  imd 
lieyond,  through  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Chinese  Tarlaiy,  nnd  even  in 
China  itself."  Early  in  the  11th  c  Unkh  Khan,  a  Tartar  prince  on  the  northern  bor- 
ders of  China,  invited  Nestoiian  missionaries  among  his  people,  and  himself  became  tlie 
famous  Prester  John.  Cteugbls  Khan  and  several  ot  his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  con- 
quered China  and  almost  all  Asia  nnd  u  part  of  Europe,  were  connected  with  Prester 
John  by  marriage.  Scvenil  of  them  had  Christiau  wives,  and  one  of  them  professed 
himself  a  Christian.  Under  some  of  lliis  dynasty  central  Asia  was  compMmtively  civ- 
ilized and  enlightened;  and  Clirislian  travelers  passed  with  safely  from  il.e  I  nnks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  Suiuarcand  and  Pekin.  Some  of  the  Chinese  emperors  favored  Clirisi  ianity 
and  ordered  the  erection  of  numerous  churches.  Meanwhile  the  sword  of  Moslem 
fanaticism  advancing  eastward  Bagdad  fell  before  it,  and  all  the  country  on  the 
Euphrates,  then  Pereia  and  the  regions  to  the  north.  Tlie  Nestorirn  rliuich  was 
crushed,  and  its  missions  languished;  and  about  the  year  1400  Tamerlane  swept  like  a 
whirlwind  over  the  remains  of  Nestorian  Christianity.  The  missions  in  China  lan- 
guished for  want  of  support,  and  were  weakened  by  controversies  with  miasionaiieafrom 
Ronae;  but  some  of  the  churches  still  existed,  and  in  1603  four  bishops  were  sent  to 
China. 

Id  1551  a  dispute  arose  among  the  Nestorians  concerning  the  election  of  a  patriarch. 
One  party  elected  Bar  Mama:  the  other,  who  chose  Sulaka,  placed  themselves  under  the 
Roman  pontificate,  and  called  themselves  Chaldean  Christuuos.  Sulaka  was  sent  to 
Borne  to  he  ordained,  but  on  his  return  he  was  made  prisoner  in  Amid,  and  killed  in 
prison.  Another  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  1684  pope  Innocent  XI.  appointed  a 
patriarch,  who  resided  in  Diarbekir.  and  took  the  name  of  Joseph,  which  Is  retained  by 
nis  successora  The  number  of  Chaldean  Christians  is  about  20,000,  scattered  from 
Diarbekir  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  from  the  borders  of  Tyari  to  Bagdad — a  district 
which  once  contained  a  vast  number  of  Nestorians.  This  portion  ot  the  Neslorians  is 
governed  by  a  patriarcli  and  six  bishops,  who  have  lately  been  pensioned  by  the  prop- 
aganda. They  have  no  independent  existence,  but  are  a  section  of  the  Roman  church, 
"niey  hare  no  standard  confession  of  faith.  The  patriarch  of  the  other  party  is  called 
Simeon,  and  resides  in  the  mouutaios  of  Kurdistan.  These  are  the  two  representatives 
of  the  primitive  Nestorian  church  in  Persia. 

The  Syrian  or  Nestorian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  profess  to  be  his  disciples,  and  say 
that  he  preached  the  gospel  in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of  India.  However  that  may  be, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Syrian  or  Nestorian  churches  in  Malabar  were  founded  as 
earlr  as  the  6th  or  6th  century.  The  fli-st  notices  of  this  people  in  recent  times  are  found 
in  Portuguese  histories.  When  they  arrived  in  India  in  a.d.  1500,  Ih^  found  not  only 
a  Christian  king,  but  many  professing  Christians,  and  more  than  100  churches.  The 
popes  claimioe  universal  spiritual  supremacy  endeavored  to  bring  tliem  into  suliiection. 
and  directed  the  Portuguese  to  use  all  their  power  to  convert  them.  In  1645  a  Francis- 
can friar  was  sent  out  who  opened  schools  to  educate  the  youth  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
church.  The  Syrian  bishop.  Mar  Joseph,  was  taken  a  pnsoner  to  Goa,  and  thence  sent 
to  Portugal.  Mosheim  says, "The  finishing  stroke  was  put  to  the  violence  and  brutality 
of  these  attempts  by  Don  Alexis  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
16ih  century,  calling  the  Jesuits  to  his  as^tance,  compelled  this  unhappy  people  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  to  acknowledge  the  pope's  supreme  jurisdiction.  " 
The  result  of  tliesc  efforts  was  that  the  priests  and  churches  on  the  sea-coast  submitted 
to  the  pope.  Insisting,  however,  on  retaining  their  language  and  liturg}'.  These  are 
called  the  ^ftio-Boman  GhTuiiafu.  But  ttiose  in  the  interior  would  not  yield.  After  a 
brief  show  of  submission  they  proclaimed  war  against  the  inquisition,  hid  their  books, 
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fled  to  the  mountaios,  and  Bought  the  protection  of  the  satire  princes.  These  retain 
their  ancient  rites,  liturgv,  and  ministry,  and  are  called  by  their  former  name  the  Sffrian 

ChrUtiam  of  Malabar.  Little  Ivas  known  concerning  llicm  In  Europe  and  America 
until  Dr.  Buchanan  published  his  account  of  them  in  1807.  He  found  near  Travancore 
the  Syrian  metropolitan  and  his  clergy,  and  there  were  55  cliurches.  Thev  used  the 
liturgy  of  Antiocb  in  the  Syrian  language.  They  had  many  old  and  -valuable  copies  of 
llio  Scriptures,  one  of  which,  a  Syrian  manuscript  of  great  antiquity  tli^y  presenttd  to 
Iii.n.  He  describes  their  doctrines  iis  few  in  number,  but  agreeing  in  essential  points 
with  those  of  the  church  of  Eocliiad.  The  church  misaionaiy  Bociety  subsequently  h:ul 
n  mission  among  them,  but  without  much  success.  The  Byrio-Roman  Christiana  u:c 
Br.id  to  number  about  100,000,  the  others  50,000. 

In  1830  l^Icssrs.  Smith  and  Dwight,  missionaries  of  the  American  Ijoard.  Tisited  the 
Nestorians  of  Persia.  From  their  Jtesearc/iet  we  leam  that  they  occupy  a  wild  range  of 
the  Koonliah  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  They  are  governed  by 
meliks  or  kings  chosen,  from  their  own  people  by  a  popular  vote.  Every  melik  or  head 
of  a  small  clan  is  perfectly  independent  except  as  they  yield  a  voluQtary  obedience  to 
their  patriarch,  Miu*  Simon,  who  resides  near  Joolamcrk,  and  stylA  himself  "patrlardi 
of  the  East. "   The  Turkish  government  has  long  sought  to  subdue  them.   They  are  Yery 

fior,  and  in  the  rammer  many  descend  to  the  pmn  of  Oroomiah  at  the  foot  of  the 
urdistan  range,  where  now  dwell  a  large  bod^  or  Nestorians,  numlKring  about  40.000. 
They  are  bold,  generous,  and  kind.  The  patriarch  professes  only  spiritual  power,  but 
among  the  mountaineers  bis  word  is  law  in  all  things.  He  seldom  visits  those  of  Oroo- 
miah. Under  him  are  18  bishops,  4  of  whom  reside  in  Oroomiah.  Celilwiey  is  not 
Inquired  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  generally  are  poor,  eking  out  a  living  by  cultivnting 
ihc  ground,  or  teaching  a  few  scholars.  Some  of  them  cim  scarcely  read,  but  thev  have 
improved  since  the  distribution  fi-eely  among  them  of  the  Syrinc  bible.  Religion  is  very 
low.  Lying,  intemperance,  profanity,  and  some  other  vices,  arc  common.  Sunday  is  a 
holiday,  lioman  Catholic  agents  seek  to  seduce  the  Nestorbm  Christians,  and  even  the 
patriai  chs,  to  submission  to  the  pope.  A  Jesuit  a  few  years  ago  offered  the  patriarch 
$10,000  if  he  would  acknowledge  the  Roman  supremacy.  The  Mohammedans  also 
endeavor  to  proselyte.  These  poor  people  are  greatly  oppressed  with  taxes,  and  are  the 
victims  of  spoliation,  and  have  no  redresseven  m  the  courts.  ANestoriun  is  not  allowed 
a  place  in  the  bazaar,  cannot  engage  in  commerce,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  cannot  nse 
toa  higher  position  thau  that  of  a  mason  or  carpenter.  In  1843  they  rebelled  and  a  general 
massacre  took  place.  The  Nestorians  acknowledge  the  supreme  authority  of  tlie  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  hold  that  no  doctrine  or  practice  is  essential  to  salvation,  which  cannot 
be  proved  from  them.  They  have  no  pictures  or  images  in  their  churches.  The  only 
symbol  among  them  is  a  plain  Greek  cross,  which  they  highly  venerate. 

lo  efforts  to  reach  pagan  and  Mohammedan  people  with  Christian  truth,  tt  is  often 
found  tliat  the  remnants  of  ancient  Christian  churches  existing  among  them,  and  some- 
times in  political  subjection  to  them,  have  substituted  the  forms  of  religion  for  its 
reality,  and  are  in  almost  as  much  need  of  enlighteument  as  those  by  whom  they  are  over- 
borne.  It  has  seemed  that  the  renewal  of  those  churches  In  moral  and  spiritual  life, 
would  provide  the  best  means  of  Christianizing  the  races  with  whom  they  are  in  contact. 
With  thtise  aims  the  rev.  Mr.  Perkins  and  his  wife  were  sent  in  1833  by  the  American 
board  to  Persia  to  begin  mission  work  among  the  Nestorians.  Dr.  Grant  and  his  wife 
joined  them  in  1835.  The  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Nestorian  church  for  the  most  part 
received  the  missionaries  cordially,  and  encouraged  their  efforts  tor  the  reformation, 
admitting  that  their  people  had  wandered  far  from  the  right  way.  They  even  in  some 
instances  put  themselves  under  Instruction,  and  prepared  to  co-operate  with  them,  fol- 
lowing their  example  in  giving  expo'ilions  of  Scripture,  which  they  had  never  ceased 
to  consider  the  ultimate  standiird  of  tnitli.  Mrs.  Grant  by  her  school  awakened  great 
interest  in  the  education  of  women.  Dr.  Grant  not  only  was  highly  useful  as  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  but  gained  great  influence  for  the  truth  through  thi.s  means.  A 
boarding  school  for  girls  under  the  care  of  Miss  Fidelia  Fisk  and  a  high  school  for  boys 
imder  tlwt  of  professor  Stoddard,  where  hundreds  of  S'oung  meu  and  women  have 
received  Christian  training,  have  been  highly  useful.  The  Mohammedans  seeing  what 
was  undertaken  for  the  Nestorians.  said,  "  Are  we  to  be  passed  by,"  and  claimed  a  share 
in  the  generous  labors  of  the  missionaries.  Eighteen  onlalned  missionaries  and  their 
wives,  3  missionary  physicians  and  tlie  wives  of  two  of  them,  and  1  male  and  8  female 
assistant  missionaries,  have  been  employed  In  this  work,  and  the  success  has  been  most 
gniUfying.  They  had  no  printed  Scriptures,  now  they  have  the  Bible  in  both  the 
ancient  and  vernacular.  Spelling-lKwks,  geographies,  arithmetics,  and  roliirious  books, 
in  ali,  11,000  volumes  have  been  printed,  and  8  periodicals  are  circulated.  Far  and  wide 
nral  Christian  Instruction  has  been  given.  The  benefit  of  spiritual  religion  Is  evinced  in 
the  daily  life  of  mnny,  and  their  example  makes  a  most  favorable  impression.  Seventy 
h;ive  become  preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  missionary  spirit  is  growing,  and  several  hun- 
dred dollars  are  contributed  annually  to  carry  the  gospel  to  other  peoples,  llie  Nestorians 
ibemfeives  engaging  in  this  work,  and  laboring  among  Moslems,  Jews,  Armenians,  and 
Ma'aknns  of  Russia,  One  of  these  Nestorian  preachers  has  gained  among  Uie  latter 
MJ")  converts.    Five  arc  pastors  of  self-supporting  churclics.   Itw^s  not  the  dedgD 
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•f  the 'American  missIoDaries  to  tatRrfere  with  the  established  church  organizations, 
but  there  have  been  formed  "reunions  on  the  npostolic  basis,"  which  include  767 
members. 

KESTO'UlTfl,  a  native  of  Qcrmanicia,  n  city  of  northern  Syria,  in  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch,  was  probably  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;  and  having 
received  priest's  orders  at  Auliuch,  became  so  eminent  for  his  fluency,  if  not  eloquence, 
aa  a  preaciisr,  mid  for  gmve  demeanor  and  exemplary  life,  that  on  occasion  of  a  dispute 
abcnit  the  election  of  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  h^  was  selected  by  the  emperor,  in  428 
A.D.,  to  fill  the  vacant  see.  Soon  after  his  consecration  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the 
divine  and  human  natures  of  our  Lord,  iu  which  Nestoriua  took  a  leading- part.  One  of 
the  priests,  who  followed  S'estorius  to  Constimtinople,  Auastasius,  having  in  a  seriuoD, 
which  was  by  some  ascribed  to  Nestorius  himself,  douied  that  the  virgin  Mary  could  be 
truly  called  the  "  molber  of  God,"  being  only  in  truth  the  mother  of  the  man  Christ, 
Nestorius  warmly  defended  Auastasius,  cspoiuwd  this  view,  and  elaborated  it  into  the 
theoiy  which  baa  since  been  known  by  his  name,  and  which  equivolently,  if  not  Informal 
terms,  exaggerated  the  distinction  of  two  naturee  in  our  Loi-d  into  a  oiatinction  of  two 
penoDB — the  human  person  of  Christ  and  the  Divine  Person  of  the  Word.  An  animated 
oontroversy  ensued,  which  extended  from  Constaottiiople  to  the  other  patriarchates,  and 
drew  from  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Nestorius  in  twelve  anathemas,  still  preserved,  and  a  Btmilur  condemnation,  nccompanied 
by  a  threat  of  deposition  and  excommuuication,  from  Celestine,  bialiop  oC  liome,  unl^ 
he  would  withdraw  the  obnoxious  doctrine.  Kestorius  remaining  firm  in  bis  opinions, 
a  general  council  was  convened  at  Ephesut  in  4S1,  at  which  Cyril  took  the  most  active 
and  prominent  port,  and  in  wbicb,  notwithstaoding  the  abseDce  of  tbe  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och and  his  bishops,  Nestoriua  was  condemned  and  deposed.  Coosldemblo  opporition 
was  offered  to  'this  Judgment  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  Nestoriua  was  connned  in  a 
monastery  near  Constantinople,  whence,  after  four  years,  still  persisting  in  his  views,  he 
was  banished  to  the  greater  oasis  in  upper  E^pt,  and  after  several  changes  of  his  place 
of  c(»iflncment,  died  m  exile.   The  account  given  by  Evageius,  that  his  death  was  caused 

a  disease  in  which  his  tongue  was  eaten  by  worms,  rests,  according  to  Evageius  him- 
self,  on  a  single  and  unnamed  authority.  The  more  probable  narratives  ascribe  his 
death  to  the  effects  of  a  fall.  The  date  of  this  event  is  uncertain.  It  was  after  4Sli, 
when  Socrates  wrote  his  historv  {JUtst.  Eee.  vli.  84),  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was 
already  dead  in  400,  when  the  £utychian  controversy  first  began  to  attract  notice. 

JiESTft  (Lat.  nidu»,  Qoel.  -McUt;  allied  to  Gcr.  ndhm.  Box.  nettan,  Lat.  neetere,  to  sew, 
bind,  or  tie)  are  the  structures  which  animals  prepare  for  the  rearing  of  their  young. 
Tiiey  are  veiy  different,  not  only  when  the  creatures  which  construct  them  belong  to 
widely  sepanited  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  often  when  the  animals  are  of  the 
same  class,  or  even  when  they  are  nearly  allied;  and  whilst  some  conslruct  very  simple 
nests,  and  those  of  others  are  very  curious  and  elaborately  framed,  some  make  no  nest 
at  all.  Among  Mammals  the  only  nest-builders  are  certain  rodents,  as  mice,  riormice, 
squirrels,  etc.  The  structures  of  some  of  tbe  species  are  as  artfully  contrived  and  as 
beautiful  as  the  nests  of  birds.  It  is  among  Birds  that  nest-making  is  most  general; 
although  there  are  not  a  few  species  which  merely  scrape  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  many 
sea-fowls  lay  their  eggs  on  ledges  of  nattcd  rock.  The  situations  chosen  by  binls  for 
their  nests  ore  very  various,  eiicb  species  affecting  some  particular  kind  of  situation,  as 
each  species  also  exhibits  a  uniformity  in  choice  of  materials  and  in  form  and  mode  of 
structure;  these  particulars,  however,  being  all  liable  to  modification — within  certain 
limits — according  to  circumstances.  Some  binls'  nests  consist  merely  of  a  few  straws  or 
leaves  collected  together;  some  of  snch  materialsns  twigs,  straws,  moss,  hair,  etc.,  Tciy 
nicely  interwoven,  and  often  with  a  lining  finer  than  the  frame-work ;  some,  as  those  of 
swallows,'  are  made  of  clay  or  other  soft  material,  which  hardens  na  it  dries.  Birds'  nests 
are  generally  open  at  top,  but  some,  as  those  of  swallows,  are  so  placed  under  a  projec- 
tion of  rock  or  of  a  building  as  to  he  covered,  and  have  the  opening  at  llie  side;  whilst 
others  are  vaulted,  and  have  Hke  opening  at  the  side.  Some  are  situated  in  holes  exca- 
vated in  clayey,  loamy,  or  sandy  boiika.  The  nests  of  troupials,  baltlmores,  weaver-birds, 
etc.,  are  remarkable  for  the  iogeniouscontrivaoce  displayed  in  them;  and  avery  singular 
nest  is  that  of  the  tailor-bird,  made  by  sewing  togotner  the  edeea  of  leaves.  These  are 
noticed  in  the  articles  on  these  birds.  Many  blras  are  as  solitary  as  possible  in  their 
nldlflratlon;  whilst  others,  as  rooks  and  herons,  congregate  in  large  communities. — No 
Reptiles  are  known  to  construct  nests;  their  utmost  approach  to  it  being  to  make  n 
hole  for  their  eggs  in  sand,  or  in  some  other  suitable  situation. — The  nests  of  Fiphks  hnw 
recently  atti-acted  much  attention  of  naturalists.  It  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  nest-buIlding  instinct  of  some  fishes;  but  itwas  unknown  to  modern 
naturalists  till  1888,  when  Mr.  Edwards  discovered  it  in  a  species  of  stickleback  (q.v.). 
It  now  gives  Interest  to  many  a  fresh-water  aquarium.  Not  many  fishes  are  yet  known 
as  ncst-btiilders.  Among  them  are  gobies  and  the  goramy.  Many  are  known  not  to 
construct  nests.  The  salmon  and  others  exhibit  tin  approach  to  the  nest-building  habit 
in  making  a  place  for  their  eggs  in  the  sand  or  gravel  which  they  cboose  for  a  spawning- 
bed.— Maay  Insbots— a  amall  proportion,  however,  of  the  whole  ntnnber,  and  mostly 
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AyntAwpCmi— construct  nests,  as  bees,  wasps,  and  ants.  The  nests  the  social  bees  asd 
wasps  are  also  their  oTdinary  habitations,  but  the  nests  of  solitary  bees  are  enciielj 

devoted  to  their  youog.  A  few  insects,  not  hjinenopterous,  as  some  weevils,  may  also 
be  said  to  mulce  oests;  but  among  insects  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  young  is  usually 
made  in  v«ry  different  ways.  Certain  spiders,  amongst  which  may  be  named  the  water- 
spider,  coiijirucl  nests. — The  instinct  of  nest-makinc,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  instinct- 
ive care  for  their  young  wliich  the  Creator  has  made  so  important  a  part  of  the  nature 
of  so  many  animals,  is  by  no  means  an  index  either  of  that  care  or  of  tire  affection  with 
which,  ill  many  cases,  it  ts  conjoined;  and  some  of  tlie  animals  which  construct  no  nest 
lire  among  those  in  which  affection  for  their  young  is  exhibited  in  the  highest  degfree. — 
Tiie  nest-niakiiig  instincts  of  animals  seem  to  be  a  veiy  essential  part  of  tlieir  constiRi- 
liuo;  and  eveu  111  the  most  perfect  domestication  are  stillietained  and  exhibited;  although 
the  aocuminodatioii  to  circiimstuoces  which  U  also  manifested  idiows  somcthiDg— and 
that  not  inconsiderable—of  reason. 

NESTS.  This  subject  Is  usunlly  confined  to  the  nests  of  birds,  and  most  notices  are 
baited  on  The  Arckiteeture  Birds  (Cli»rles  Eni^it,  London,  1^1),  the  original  obser- 
vatiiins  in  which  are  by  professor  J.  Hennie.  The  subjects  of  his  ti^tment  incln^ 
^rrouud-neftters,  squatters,  and  miners;  builders  of  mounds,  of  umbrellas,  of  domes; 
miisons;  carpenters;  piatform-mnkers:  basket-makers;  weavers;  tailors;  felters;  cetnent- 
ers.  But  if  we  look  at  the$e  divisions  from  the  point  of  scientific  classification,  it  will 
innnediately  be  seen  that  the  shape,  size,  and  locality  of  the  nest  of  any  given  Bpecies 
depend  on  its  capacities,  which  will  appear  in  its  beak,  wings,  and  claws;  and  on  its 
hiioits.  whicli  mnjr  have  been  modified  by  a  thousand  consideraticns  of  climate,  of  oom- 
ixmioiiship,  or  imitation.  General  lufluences  as  to  the  practiceof  particular  speciea  may 
be  ttcst  drawn  by  the  following  claasiflcatlon,  based  on  Cuvier,  but  par|Jy  Reichenboch, 
partly  Wiltou^oy. 


'■^^^  

2.  Climbeia  , 

8.  Scratcherg.  


4.  Songstera.. 


6.  Stalken. 


0.  Swimmers. 


EagleB,  hawks,  vulturea. 
Owls,  etc.,  etc 

Woodpeckers.  Parrots,  etc. 

a.  Perchere:  Doves,  etc. 

b.  Roosters.  Domestic  fowl,  partridge,  etc. 

a.  Pinchers.  Fly-catchers,  warblers,  etc 

b.  Swallowers.  Ooat-suckers,  swallows. 
e.  Crackers.  Larks,  linnets,  rooks. 

d.  Suckers.  Hoopoes,  bummiug-birda»  etc 

a.  Runners.  Ostnch,  emu,  etc 

b.  Walkers.  Bustards,  plovers,  etc 

e.  Fishers  Berons,  storks,  cranes. 

d.  Pryers.  Curlews,  snipe,  woodcock,  etc 

e.  Scooters.  Rails,  coots,  flamingoes,  etc 

a.  Divers.  Auks,  penguins,  etc. 

b.  Hoverers.  Petrels,  gulls,  cormorants,  albatixm,  etc 
c  Waddlera.  Swans,  geese,  ducka 


But  the  desire  of  birds  to  build  nests  corresponds  to  that  of  men  to  make  houses,  or 
l)eaKts  to  construct  lairs.  They  are  a  shelter  for  the  young,  or  a  rcfu;^  for  the  old:  as 
with  mammals,  the  lilglier  the  order  of  intelligeDce,  the  more  protection  is  needed  by 
the  young,  so  that  the  young  eagle  must  have  its  food  torn  up  for  the  flrst  few  weeks, 
wlii'le  the  young  ostrich  scuttles  out  of  the  sand  almost  ready  to  take  cnre  of  itself  from 
birth.  Nor  do  birds'  nests  differ  in  shape,  material,  or  adjustment  from  tl)e  worica  of 
insects,  Ijcnsts,  even  cnistaceans.  The  lollowitig  is  a  summary  of  nest-builders,  diare- 
gardini;  the  minute  divisions  of  the  list  of  Rennie: 

Firat.  Burroicer*. — First  of  mamranis  is  the  mole,  so  voracious,  active,  and  fierce  that 
if  the  creature  had  tlic  size  of  one  of  the  tmpicnl  /era,  itimay  l)c  questioned  whether  any 
animal  has  existed  which  could  conquer  it.  The  burrow  is  most  complex  of  all,  and 
the  nest  separate  from  the  house.  Then  come  shrews  and  musk-ntfs,  the  fox,  all  the 
weasels  and  badgers,  chip-squirrels  and  woodchucks.  and  the  rabbit.  All  have  a  dis- 
tinct nest  within  the  hole,  and  generally  means  of  escape  by  extra  passages.  Burrowing 
birds:  The  sand-martin,  the  kinjrfiHher,  pulBns,  jackdaws,  and  sheldrakes;  tbe  stormy 
petrel,  like  all  flsh-eaiiug  birds,  living  in  the  midst  of  fllth  and  stench;  woodpeckers,  the 
starlings  and  the  creepers;  the  toucan,  large  of  beak  but  small  of  strength,  unable  to 
excavate  its  hole  in  the  knot  of  a  tree  Rcpiiles.  torioises.  crocodiles,  and  snakea,  wiUi 
all  the  crab  kind  of  cnistnceanp.  nnd  the  whole  horde  of  boring  mollusks.  Scorpions 
and  spiders,  who  have  tunnels,  towers,  and  trap-doors;  insects,  beetles,  induding  the 
curious  mole-ciicket  and  the  nnt-lion;  and  all  the  numberless  insects  Uiat  bore  into  every 
article  not  made  of  metal  or  stone. 

Second.  Hanff-iietU. — The  beautiful  little  harvest-mouse,  one  of  the  smallest  mammals 
in  the  world,  builds  a  true  pensile  nest,  round,  and,  curiously  enough,  without  opening. 
So  does  the  squirrel,  when  he  hangs  his  stimmer  nest  (for  he  makes  two)  from  the  end  of 
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somoslendcr  boug^h,  but  tlieiie  arc  almost  the  only  aDimala  light  and  active  euougli  to 
Tivnl  Ihv  Iiirtls  in  tliiH  poculiHr  iudustry.  Ilnn^ing-nt^t^  of  all  Kliai)eH — bottles,  scoops, 
oxlinf^aislicm;  with  tails,  with  concenled  openings — belong  in  enormous  variety  to  the 
trnpicdl  wpeciei:  and  in  this  country  we  all  know  the  huinming-birdfl,  the  orioles,  the  fly- 
<-iitcliers,  and  nil  the  warblers.  Among  insects  the  best-lcuown  are  the  waHps;  but  manT 
nuts,  the  moths,  and  some  spiders  come  into  this  category.  There  is  one  fish,  but  ft 
>«em8  wrong  to  ioclude  liere  the  pupte  of  insects. 

Fftsung  to  tberreatnres  which  build,  nttliertban  baiTow  or  iveaTe,  ve  havo:  Building 
luammals.  Two  Aufitr^ian  spcdeB  only  and  ourown  musk-rat;  but  the  birds  are  very 
numerous.  The  oven-bird,  the  blackbinl,  and  the  song-lbrusb,  martins  of  all  kinds, 
>iwullow8  of  all  kinds,  the  curious  birds  of  Australia  which  hatch  their  eg^  in  mouiidB 
of  rotting  leaves  and  twigs;  the  titmice,  wrens,  the  eastern  lyre  and  bower  birds.  Among 
insects  we  havo  white  ants  and  mud-building  wasps.  But  a  whole  class  of  buildings 
may  be  separated  and  called  sub-aquatic.  Here  beloDg  tlsbcs,  the  little  stickleback  and 
tlie  hassar;  but  the  most  wonderful  of  all  such  creations  may  tw  seen  In  the  depths  of  a 
pool.  The  water-spiders,  caddis-flies,  all  pupa-cases  and  larvfe-nests;  and  here  may  I>e 
Added  corals,  serpultB  and  tereliellie.  Social  habitations,  communitica  of  creatures, 
whether  all  of  the  name  specie^  or  mixed,  by  sufferance  and  by  intnision,  are  very  com- 
mon. The  beaver,  emblem  of  quietness  and  industry,  is  an  example  from  mammals;  but 
in  birds  we  have  the  curious  sociable-weaver  of  South  Africa.  Among  insects,  bees, 
hornet*,  some  moths,  some  butterflies,  and  several  curious  kinds  of  anis,  mostly  from 
Africa.  Parasitic  nests,  inliabltedby  the  cuckoo  and  the  cow-birds,  the  Bpamiw-hawk  and 
the  kestrel,  crow-blackbirds,  occasionally  the  eparrow  and  the  stork.  Among  inttects, 
vliole  f  amiltes  of  flies  pursue  the  luckless  moths  and  caterpillars,  making  of  their  cocoons, 
or  their  living  bodie-s,  nests  for  the  generation  of  a  swarm  of  defitrojera.  Here  come 
most  of  the  gall-insects,  the  leaf-nuners,  and  the  parasite  breeze-flics,  and  the  <-uriou8 
^■luupanion  of  the  Hnail,  the  drilus.  Branch-builders  are  rcpre^nted.  as  may  be  imagined, 
mostly  by  birds,  yet  we  have  among  animals  the  dormouse  and  the  loir;  among  birds, 
rooks^  crows,  herons,  all  fluches,  the  eagle,  the  chat,  the  mocking-bird,  the  water-hen, 
some  warblers,  some  humming-birds,  some  shrike!*,  and  the  hedge-sparrow.  These 
all  make  open,  usually  rouud  uests,  on  the  fork  of  a  branch,  and  woven  of  twigs  or  of 
miscellaneous  trash.*  Here  come  also  some  spiders,  many  moths,  antl  several  species  of 
KtmugQ  nest-building  insects.  To  sum  up,  a  neat,  visibly  so,  and  for  that  purpose  only, 
strikes  us  more  commonly  in  birds  than  elsewhere,  though  upwards  of  oue-haif  of  tiiem 
make  no  nest,  and  many  others  steal  pliices  already  fitted  to  their  use;  but  the  fact  is, 
many  mammals  have  aistinct  and  real  ne.sts;  crustaceaus  and  reptiles  commonly  con- 
struct them,  and  they  are  and  must  be  the  nite  witli  all  insects  wlicn  undergoing  the 
<:hauge8  necessary  to  their  development. 

VXBTS,  BoniiiE,  an  ininortant  article  of  commerce  I)etween  the  eastern  islands  and 
China,  and  of  luxury  in  China,  are  the  nests  of  sevend  species  of  swallow  (q.v.),  of  the 
genus  eolhealia.  The  I>C!tt  known  of  these  birds,  C.  eeententa,  is  about  4^  in.  in  length, 
11  in.  expanse  of  wing,  dusky  black  above,  pale  ash-color  beneaUi.  The  nest  is  shaped 
like  that  of  the  common  swallow,  and  adheres  to  a  rock ;  vast  numlK-rs  being  found 
toji^ther — often  in  absolute  contiguity — in  caves  of  the  ea-stcrn  arehipolago;  as  those  of 
The  same  and  allied  species  are  in  other  islands  of  the  East  Indies.  The  nests  themselves 
are  formed  of  gniss,  sea-weed  fibers,  small  leaves,  etc,  and  are  attached  to  the  rock  bv  a 
sort  of  bracket,  made  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  which  is  the  part  really  eaten.  This 
wAn  formerly  thought  to  l>c  nuule  of  sea-weeds,  but  is  now  known  to  consist  of  saliva, 
which  tlie  swallow  exudes  from  the  salivary  glands  under  the  tongue.  Hic  nests  are 
collected  by  means  of  ladders,  and  often  by  means  of  roi>C8,  which  enable  the  gatherers 
lo  descend  from  the  summit  of  a  precipice,  like  the  rock-fowlers  of  the  north.  The 
gathering  of  the  nests  takes  place  after  the  youug  are  fledged,  Uiricc  in  a  year.  In  the 
("hinese  market  the  nests  are  sold  for  from  £2  to  £7  per  lb.,  acconllng  to  the  quality, 
luid  they  are,  of  courac,  used  only  by  the  most  wealthy,  chiefly  for^  tliickeuing  rich 
Koups.  Ttie  imports  at  Ouitoa  are  reckoned  at  1300  piculs,  or  168,000  lbs.,  representing 
about  8,400,000  nests.  The  nesta  are  very  wholesome  and  nourishing,  but  quite  devoid  of 
the  peculiar  properties  which  the  Chinese  ascribe  to  them.  Five  caverns  at  Kamng,  Bol- 
long,  in  .Java,  contain  330,000  swallows,  aud  yield  annually  about  60lt,000  nests.  The 
Dutch  export  them  to  China.    The  nests  weigh  about  Imlf  an  ounce  each. 

HETH'EBLAVDS,  Tim  Kn?GDOM  of,  lies  between  50°  43'  and  53°  36'  n.  hit.,  and  8°  23' 
Jind  7°  16'  e.  long.,  is  Iwunded  on  the  n.  by  the  North  sea,  e.  by  Hanover  and  tlie  western 
nart  of  Prussia,  s.  by  Lifige,  Belgian  Limburg,  Antwerp,  east  and  west  Flanders,  w.  by  the 
North  sea.  Its  greatest lengtli  from  n.  to  s.  is  195  English  m.,  imd  Itn  greatest  breadth 
from  the  w.,  on  the  North  sea,  to  the  extremity  of  Overyssel,  on  the  e.,  110  English 
miles.  It  contains  12,597  sq.  miles.  Pop.,  including  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
;i.835,lll.  The  following  table  gives  the  iK)pulalion,  .Jan.  1,  1878,  the  area  of  the  prov- 
inces, including  the  rechumed  Haarlem  lake,  aud  the  provincial  capitals: 


U.  K.  X.— 83 


KetherlandK. 


ProTlnceB. 


AivH  In 
Sq.  Miles.  , 


Pop.  18TS. 


North  Brabant 
a«Ideriand .... 
South  Holland. 
North  Eollniid. 


Zeeiaiul... 
Utrecht. . . 
rriesland 
Overyaael. 


Drentbe. 
limbuiig. 


GroDingw. 


1,900 
1,»48 
1,108 

i.oeo 
oes 
m 

1,258 
1,974 

1,017 


485,262 
430,039 
7D0,4M 
091,388 
181 .5% 
I75.08T 

fioo,a7 

866,(181 
SSS,688 
106,riS 
Se5,853 


'b  HertogenboBch. 

Amhem. 

The  Hftf^e. 

Haarlem. 

Uidddborg. 

Utrecht. 

LeeiiwsrdeD. 

Zwolle. 

Groniagen. 

Amea. 

MMWtrtcht. 


Qnad  Doohj  of  Lnxemlnirir. 


a,(tS7.58S 


Luxembius. 


Total 


13,fiM 


The  pop.  (Jan.  1,  1875}  had,  exdustve  of  Luxotiiburg,  increased  to  3,715,870,  avcrag- 
iDs395  to  thesq.  mile.  Id  DrcDtbeit  U  105,  and  iu  Southaad  Noi-tb  Holland  riaeitoOn- 
591 ;  UtTticfat,  Limbnrg,  and  Zeclaad  being  tbe  next  densely  jH-opled.  In  1871  the 
birth8  amounted  to  128,805,  of  wliieh  4,599  wore  illegitimate.  Theavcrage  wasl  to 27.90. 
In  North  Brubimt,  1  to  44.88;  QeldcrlaDil,  1  to  80.^;  South  Holland,  1  to  23. 7S;  Nortti 
Hollund.  1  to  24.23;  Zeeland,  1  to  26.30;  Utrecht,  1  to  21.48;  Fricsland,  1  to  86.34; 
Ovcrvsuel,  1  to  45.07;  Groningen,  1  to  22.54;  Drenthe,  1  to  33.03;  Limburg.  1  to  37.44. 

Tile  leading  places  are  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Dordrecht,  Alkmaar,  Middelburg, 
Scbiedam,  Leydeu,  Delft,  Qouda,  Utrecht,  Amersfort,  Groningen,  Meppel,  ZwoUe, 
Eiunpen,  Deventer,  Arobem,  Nymegcu,  Tie],  Gorinchem,  's  HertogenboBch,  TMlburg, 
and  Breda. 

Pkyffical  Atpeet.—The  land  \s  g^enerally  low,  much  of  it  being  under  the  level  of  the 
Hea,  rivers,  and  canals,  especially  in  North  and  South  Holland,  Zecland,  the  southern 
part  of  Gelderland,  and  Frieslund.  Along  the  west  coast,  tbe  iowJands  are  protected 
from  Oil}  sea  by  a  line  of  eand-liills  or  dunes;  and  where  that  natural  defense  is  wanting, 
strong  dikes  liave  been  constructed,  and  are  maintained  at  great  expense,  to  keep  luirk: 
the  wateni.  The  greatest  of  these  dikes  are  those  of  the  Helder  and  of  West  Kapi-lle. 
on  tbe  cast  coast  of  Walchercn  (q.v.),  which  reqiure,  each,  upward  of  £0,000  aiiini- 
ally  to  keep  them  m  order.  Engineers,  called  the  offlcc'tB  of  the  Waterstaat,  take  8i>ecitl 
charge  of  tbe  dikes  and  national  hydraulic  works,  the  expense  of  which  it<  reckoned  nl 
about  half  a  million  sterling.  A  hilly  district  stretches  from  Pniesiu  through  IJrenili". 
Overyssel,  tbe  Vetuwe  or  Arnhem  district  of  Gelderland,  the  eastern  part  of  Utrecht, 
into  the  Betuwe  or  country  between  the  Maa»  and  the  Waal.  This  tract  of  country  ba^ 
many  pretty  spots,  is  of  a  light,  »aadT  soil,  n  cil  watered,  and,  when  not  cultivated,  is 
covered  with  heath  or  oak -coppice,  iflie  greatest  part  of  tbe  Netherlands  is  very  fertile, 
the  low  laudB  and  drained  lakes,  called  poTdent  (q.v.),  bi-ing  adapted  for  pasturing  cutUe. 
and  the  light  soils  for  cereals  and  fruits;  but  iu  some  disUfcts  there  are  sandy  heath-dad 
plains,  extnwlve  peat-lands,  and  undraincd  morasses,  which  induBtiy  is  rapidly  bringing 
under  cultivation. 

lAintU,  BirerK,  Oanalt.  Etc. — The  islands  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  of  which 
the  southern,  fonned  by  the  mouths  of  tbe  Schelde  and  Maas,  contains  Walchcren,  South 
and  North  Beveland.  Schouwen,  Duivelund.  Tholen,  St.  Philipaland,  Goeree,  Voome. 
Putten,  Beyerland,  Ysselinoude,  Rozenburg.  and  the  island  of  Dra^recht.  The  northern 
fl|rou|>  contuns  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  ^Zuvder  Zee  and  along  the  mactiof 
Groningen  and  Friesland,  as  Wieriugen,  Texel,*  Vlieland.  Tersdielllng,  Amdand, 
Scbicrmonnikoog.  and  Rottum.   In  the  Zuyder  Zee  are  Murkeo,  Urk,  and  Bchoklsjid. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  Maas,  and  Schelde.  Important  brancUea  of  these 
are  tbe  Wiial,  Lek,  Yssel,  Roer,  etc. 

Water-ways  are  more  numerous  tlian  in  any  other  European  country,  the  immense 
tracts  of  meadow-land  and  the  fertile  polders  being  girdled  by  large  canals,  and  cut  in  all 
directions  by  smaller  ones  for  drainage  and  commuuication.  Those  of  most  importance 
to  the  national  trade  are.  the  North  Holland  caoal,  constructed  1819  to  1825,  to  connect 
Uie  port  of  Amsterdam  with  the  North  sen;  tlie  Voome  canal,  from  tbe  ii.  idde  of 
Voome  to  HoUevoetsluis,  which  shortens  the  outlet  from  Rotterdam ;  the  South  Willems- 
vaart.  through  North  Brabant,  Dutch  and  Belgian  Itimhurg,  from  *s  Hertogenbosch  to 
Maa.ttricht.  being  71^  English  m.  in  length,  and  having  24  locks.  Besides  these,  there 
are  numerous  important  canals,  connecting  rivers,  and  cutting  the  kingdom  into  a  net- 
work of  water-courses.  To  improve  tbe  entrance  to  tbe  Maas,  the  Hoek  of  Holland  h:is 
lately  1>een  cut.  A  new  canal  throuth  the  V  and  peninsula  of  Holland  was  opened  Nov. 
1,  1876.  It  is  OQwheru  less  than  80  yimls  broad,  with  sluicea^early  400  ft.  in  length,  and 
a  depth  of  nearly  38  feet.  This  has  reduced  the  distance  from  Amsterdum  to  tbe  sea  to 
about  16  m„  and  provides  a  safe  way  for  Itu'ge  ships.  The  harbor,  in  53"  20"  n.  lat  and 
4*  36'  e.  long.,  is  formed  by  piers  of  concrete  built  into  the  North  sea.  The  expense, 
including  the  recovery  of  15.000  acres  of  land  fnmi  the  Y  amounted  to  abmit  two 
millions  storting: 
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RaihvftTB  have  been  constructed  to  the  extent  of  about  1008  m.,  formiug  lines  of  com- 
muolcatton  between  the  principal  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  and  witli  Pruwiu  to  the  8.e., 
and  Belgian  to  the  8.  west.  The  receipts  of  the  three  main  lines  in  1873  amounted  ta 
£698,585.  These  belong  to  compaoies.  The  state  railways  realhed  £445.966,  and  car- 
ried 3,188,443  passengers.  The  two  oldest  companies  gave  divideiidn  of  flj  and  81  per 
cent. 

Qimatf,  AgncuUure,  Prodvee,  etc. — The  climate  of  the  n.  is  variable,  chilly  colds  oftea 
closeljr  succeeding  high  temperature,  inducing  various  forms  of  fever  and  ague,  and 
requiring  peculiar  care  as  to  clothing,  etc.  Id  summer  the  thermometer  sometimes  risea 
above  80",  and  even  to  90°  F.  in  the  shade,  and  a  winter  of  great  severity  usuallj  occurs 
every  fifth  year,  when  carriages  and  heavily-laden  wagons  cross  the  rivers  and  toe  T  on 
the  ice,  and  thousands  enloy  the  national  pastime  of  suiting. 

The  farms  are  generally  small  and  well  cultivated,  though  the  implements  are  old- 
fotihioDed  and  clumsy.  Much  progress  is  being  made  in  reculmiug  the  sandy  wastes,  iu 
Drenthe  and  Overyseel,  by  planting  them  with  flr  and  oak,  and  sowing  buckwheat,  oats, 
and  lye.  The  best  implements  are  also  being  gradually  introduced  from  England,  and  the 
steam-plow  was,  in  18(32,  put  in  operation  on  the  lan^  of  the  drained  Haanem  lake. 

The  following  table  shows  the  agricultural  products,  with  their  values,  for  1872,  accord- 
ii^  to  government  returns: 


Wheat  to  the  value  of   £2,848  500 

Rye    4,422,750 

Barley   1,092.838 

Oats  ,   8,317,500 

Beans   650,950 

Peas   486,4l» 

Buckwheat   815,588 

Colza   675.66ft 

Potatoes   4,809.916 

Madder   877,588 

Chicory   69,666 

Flax   903,000 

Hemp   45,883 

Beet   898,666 

Tobacco   169,16& 

Varioiu   81,849 


Total  £19,840.164 


In  1874  the  total  value  of  agricultural  products  was  about  £17,500,000.  In  1878  wheat 
occupied  211,900  acres;  rye,  493,689  acres;  barley,  111,811  acres;  oats,  246,651  acres; 
potatoes,  812,839  acres;  flax,  46,846  acres. 

In  1878  the  Netherlands  possessed  847,900  horses,  1,877,000  head  of  cattle,  855,300 
8heep,  139,500  gonts.  and  820,100  pigs.  The  leading  agricultural  products  of  Zealand  are 
wheat  and  madder;  in  South  Holland,  madder,  hemp,  butter,  and  cheese:  in  North  Hol- 
land, butter  and  cheese  are  extensively  made,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  reared  and 
exported.  The  horses  'of  Friesland,  Zeeland,  and  Oelderland  are  of  flrst-mte  quality. 
The  exportation  of  butter  from  Holland  and  Friesland,  and  of  £dam,  Leyden,  Oouda, 
and  fVisian  cheese,  is  large;  in  1673  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cheese  was  £1.013.238, 
of  butter  £1,468.875.  Fruit  is  abundant,  and  in  several  provinces,  as  Geldcrland. 
Utrecht,  and  Drenthe,  much  attention  is  paid  to  bees.  In  Haarlem  and  neighborhood, 
tulips  and  hyadnths  are  much  cultivated,  realizing  a  Iai]ee  annual  amount  In  1874  the 
foreign  trade  in  bulbs  reached,  in  the  district,  £87,500.  lite  inlandsales  realized  £47,888. 
Wild  ducks,  snipes,  plovers,  and  hares  are  jilentiful;  and  there  are  also  conies,  partridges, 
pheasants,  and  deer — game  forming  an  article  of  export. 

Oet^ogjt,  Minsralogy,  etc. — The  Netherlands  are  of  recent  formation,  and  consist  <>f 
an  alluvial  deposit,  chiefly  of  a  deep,  rich  clayey  soil,  superimposed  on  banks  of  saud, 
marine  shells,  and  beds  of  peat  and  clay.  It  appears  that  at  some  distant  poiod  there 
had  been  a  depression  of  the  land  below  its  former  level,  enabling  the  sea  to  burst  through 
its  sand-banks,  submerge  the  land,  and  form  new  deposits.  The  higher  districts  are 
composed  of  sand-drift  mingled  with  fertile  earths,  and  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay.  Coal  i>t 
worked  in  Limburji^;  aod  a  soft  stmdstone,  which  becomes  fit  for  building  purposes  after 
having  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  is  quarried  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
inovince,  which  bns  also  pipe  and  other  clays.  Valuable  clays  for  pottery,  tile,  and  brick 
making,  abound  in  the  vanous  provices. 

Manufacture*,  Indvttriet,  etc. — The  chief  manufactures  are  linen,  woolen,  cotton,  and 
silk  fabrics:  paper,  leather,  glass,  etc.  Leyden  and  Tilbuig  are  famed  for  woolen  blankets, 
wool-dyed  pilot,  fine  cloths,  and  friezes;  's  Hertogenboscn  for  linens  and  rich  damasks; 
calicoes,  shirting,  drills,  table-cloths,  striped  dimities  are  made  at  Almcio,  Amersfort, 
and  in  the  leading  towns  of  Overyasel.  Good  imitation  Smyrna  and  Scotch  carpets, 
and  carpets  of  hair  and  wool,  are  manufiustured  at  Deventer,  Delft,  Amlicm,  Hilvcrsum, 
Utreclit.  and  Breda;  Turicey-red  yams,  dyed  stlks,  and  silk  stuffs  at  Roermond,  Utrecht. 
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Iliirtileui,  etc.;  leullicr,  gliiss,  tiroarms,  at  Maastricht  aud  Delft;  iron-foniidinq:.  rolliaj; 
uDil  liaiuiiicrin:^  of  lead  niul  copi>cr,  cnnnon-fdiiiuimir  arc  curried  on  at  tbi'  Hague,  etc.; 
«Qd  powdcr-iiiills  at  Muiden;  Ouderikerk,  Middelbursj,  's  llertogeiiboHcli,  Amdterdam. 
Xyinegeii,  etc.,  have  iiiiportuiit  breweries,  those  of 's  Hertogeul>osch  and  AiuNtcrdam  moDu- 
facturiug  very  largo  quantities.  Waalwyk.  Ileusdeu,  and  surrounding  distriets,  inauu- 
fucture  boots  aod  shoes,  of  which  Ileusden  tteuds  to  North  nnd  South  Tlollaud  1,000.000 
imirs  yearly.  Gin  is  distilled  at  Scliiodam,  Delft,  Rotterdam,  and  Wecsp.  Anuiterdaiii 
liiis  the  largest  diamond-cutting  trade  in  the  vorld,  10,000  persons  dciK-udin^  on  tliat 
brunch  of  industry.  Sugar-refining  is  largely  carried  ou  at  Amsterdam,  Kotterdam,  and 
Dordrcclit,  from  all  of  which  su^,'Tir  in  fxported  to  Hussia,  the  Levant,  and  countries  of 
Europe.  Paper  is  chiefly  made  in  Holland  and  Gk'lderland.  The  leading  lelter-tvpt 
foundei-a  arc  at  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem.  Manufacture!)  of  every  kind  are  being  rapidly 
increased  in  number,  and  adding  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  NellierlandH.  The 
chief  motive  power  ia  the  \riudmlll,  which  forms  a  never-failing  element  in  the  ^cener^'; 
but  of  late  years  steam  is  becoming  more  general.  In  1854  the  ateam-engiues  eniplnyed 
in  factories  were  464,  with  7,980  horse-power;  and  iu  1872  they  amounted  to  1833.  of 
31,408  horse-power,  and  the  increase  has  since  been  iroing  on. 

Many  people  are  emploj'ed  in  the  immense  inland  shipping-lrade  which  tlie  canal  uet- 
work  has  fostered,  there  being,  when  the  previous  census  was  taken,  6,684  ships  inbab- 
ited  by  families,  or  one  iuhalnted  ship  to  61  houses.  The  houses  were  S43,:Jd5;  families, 
668,911.  FUdiing,  not  only  in  the  inland  waters,  the  coasts,  and  bays  of  the  North  km, 
but  also  on  the  coast  of  t^otlaiul,  is  vigorously  pursued.  In  1878  the  total  value  of  the 
Jierrings  taken  in  the  North  sea  was  £127,660,  102  vessels  having  been  employed;  un  the 
Netherlands  coasts,  to  the  value  of  £77,734;  and  in  tlie  Zuyder  Zee  and  coasts  were  taken 
■1S7.331.950  herrings.  The  anchovy  take,  almost  exclusively  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  amounted 
to  30,000  ankers,  valued  at  about  £58,750.  There  are  productive  oyster  beds,  be^i'1ctf 
extensive  flsbings  of  cod,  ling,  turbot,  flounders,  soles,  shrimps,  haddock,  etc ;  lUul 
from  the  rivers,  salmon,  eels,  perch,  etc. 

Efporta,  Imports,  Shipping,  rff.— The  Netherlands  is  peculiarly  a  mercantile  as  well  as 
agricultunU  country;  its  merchants  not  only  importing  and  exporting  the  products  of 
their  (.-olonies  and  tlie  surplus  of  their  own  country,  hut  also  those  of  other  lands.  The 
general  imports  (1875)  were  6.530,317  tons;  exports,  8,300,944  tons.  The  value  of  goods 
imported  for  use  was  £59,830,330,  and  of  export«,  £44.914,343.  home  pn>duee;  both  were 
less  in  1876.  The'  leading  exports  are  cliee.se,  butter,  retined  sugar,  flax,  cuttle,  sheep, 
pigs,  gin,  garanciue,  etc. ;  the  imports,  manufactured  goods,  inireflned  sugar,  coffee, 
gnun,  iron,  yarns,  cotton,  rice,  gold,  silver,  tin,  tea,  indigo,  silk,  and  woolen  fabrics.  The 
trade  with  Great  Britain  is  large  and  varied,  and  carried  on  chiefly  by  steam-vessels. 

In  1877.  8,166  vessels  (of  which  2,488  were  Dutch),  with  a  burden  of  8,119,837  tons, 
entered  Dutch  iwrts;  and  4,986  (of  which  2,638  were  Dutch),  of  4.M2,850  tons,  cleared. 
'I'he  mercantile  marine  of  the  Netherlands  in  1878  comprised  1247  Hca-going  vossc*Is  (T9 
being  steamers),  with  a  tonnage  of  958,653.  The  trade  along  the  riveis,  by  Belgian  and 
Germim  ships,  is  large.  In  1^73  the  goods  passing  up  the  Rhine  amounted  to  &44.I91 
tons,  and  from  Germany  down,  1,538,080.  This  trade  consists  largely  of  grain,  timber, 
nnd  coal.  Wheat  carried  up,  110,268  tons,  and  rye,  116,774  tons;  down.  4,854  tons  of 
wheat,  and  10,355  of  potatoes.  Timber,  upwards,  86,043  tons;  downwanis,  56,087  ton^^. 
Coal,  1.026,119;  and  iron,  81,119  tons. 

Rel^ion,  L'tnguage,  Eiaealion,  ete. — At  the  Inst  census  (187v)  there  were  2.198.381 
Protestjmls,  1,313,053  lloman  Catholics,  68,008  Jews,  and  5,198  to  small  sects.  Tliere 
were  {.Jan.  1,  187-5)  2,034  Protestant  ministers,  of  whom  were  DiUch  Reformed; 
■i.063  Roman  Catholic  priests;  and  168  .Jewish  oongregHtions.  The  ofttcial  estimate  of 
the  population  at  the  beginning  of  1878  ^ve  the  total  at  3,934,792. 

There  are  five  dialects  spoken  respectively  in  Groningen,  Friesland.  Gelderland,  IIoI- 
land,  and  Zealand.  These  differ  conudentbly  from  each  other,  and  the  Fri.<dan  is  not  at 
all  undemtood  hy  natives  of  the  other  provinces.  The  written  language  is  the  Dutch, 
that  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  stock  which  presei-ves  more  of  its  original  character 
lliuii  the  rest  of  the  same  family.  It  possesses  numerous  words  the  same  as  Ijowland 
Si'Otcfa,  and  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  the  old  Saxon  English,  ns  the  following  Dutch  pro- 
verb shows: 


The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  has  produced  many  great  names  iu  all  branches  of 
literature  and  science.  Coster  (q.v.>,  according  to  his  conntTymcn,  inwnted  printing, 
I^'euwcnhock  the  microscope,  and  Huygens  applied  the  pendulum.  Out  of  a  lone  lift  of 
■distinguished  mimes,  may  be  mentioned  tho^e  of  Erasmus,  Scaliecr,  Helnsitis,  Huso  de 
Groot  (Grotius),  Huygcus.  Lceuwenhoek,  Vitringa,  Boerhnve,  and  the  poets  Hooft,  Vrm- 
(lel,  and  Cats;  whilst  the  writings  of  Van  der  Palm,  Van  Lennep,  Dea  Amoire  van  der 
Hocven,  Haafner,  Stuart,  Van  Kampen.  and  those  of  the  poets  Bilderdyk,  Da  Cosia.  De 
Hull.  Van  tlcn  Berg,  ter  Haar.  and  Hofdyk.  show  that  literature  is  not  waning.  Exclu- 
sive of  newspapers,  there  arc  226  magazines  and  periotlicals  published  in  the  Nether- 
lands, of  which  67  arc  religious,  42  on  ari,  belles-lettreH,  and  general  litcratnre.  and  7  on 
antKiulty.  hiittoir.  etc,  iTeading  patftters  of  the  old  Dutch  school  were  Rembrandl. 
Gcrnt  (QenmU  Don.  G:i1)riel  Met/u,  Jan  Steen.  Paul  Potter,  Ruysdaal.  Van  der  Heist; 


AIh  de  wjn  ts  ta  den  man, 
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and  amoug  those  of  tbo  present  centtinr,  Ary  Scliaffcr,  Koekoek,  Sdielfliout,  PieacDiuu, 
Kruscnuiu.  Vnu  Oit,  Craeyvanger,  Ten  Kate,  iBrnelB,  Bles,  Lovds  Meyer,  Itoeloff,  Springer, 
etc.,  Iiave  distii]giilahe<l  tlieDitielves. 

There  are  uuiversiiicK  tit  Luyden,  Utrecht,  and  QroDiogen;  athmaumt  or  collegt'ti  nt 
AuiHterdani,  Deveuter  and  Maastricht,  the  students  attending  which  nuut  be  oxanutittl 
fur  <legree.s  at  une  of  the  iiiiiversitiefi.  Latin  schools  aru  in  all  the  leading  towns.  The 
universities  and  Hthcoteums  have  faculties  of  theolog}',  medicine,  philoHophy,  law,  and 
letters.  There  arc  also  the  royal  military  and  naval  academy  at  Bnxla,  and  that  for 
engineers  and  the  India  civil  service  at  Delft;  seminaries  in  oeveral  places  Ivt  the  ti-aln- 
ing  of  the  Itonian  Catholic  clei^y ;  and  others,  especially  in  Amsterdam,  for  thouc  of  the 
smaller  Protestant  sects;  and  many  literar}',  scientiflc,  and  agricultural  iaatitutes. 

Each  community  or  parish  must  have,  at  least,  one  elementary  school,  supported 
from  the  local  public  funds,  in  which  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Imlory,  geogni])hy, 
etc.,  are  taught.  A  higlier  cluasof  achools  includes  also  foreign  languages.  All  are 
under  government  inspectors,  and  the  teachers  must  undergo  stringent  examinations  on 
all  the  bnmches  before  ubtulniug  permission  to  teach.  Many  society  or  subscripliou 
Kf-hoola  are  being  erected  all  over  the  laud,  witli  a  normal  school  at  Nym^u,  not  under 
goviimment  surveillance,  aud  including  religious  instruction,  which  is  excluded  from  the 
national  public  schools.  The  members  of  these  socielies  pay  a  yearly  subscription  and 
a  small  fee  for  each  pupil  sent  by  them  to  the  school,  a  select  number  acting  as  managers. 
There  are  national  normal  schools  at  'a  Hcrtogenbosch,  Haarlem,  and  Groningen,  tlie 
punil-teaclR-rs  boarding  tliemselves,  and  receiving,  at's  Uertogeuboscb,  £31  a  year,  and 
nt  Uaarlenv  £24.  The  attendance  nt  school  is  about  1  to  S  of  the  population  in  winter, 
ami  1  to  10  in  summer.  In  Jan.  1872,  358,48»  boys  aud  225,779  girb;  in  July.  337,685 
liuys  aud  2iy.  729  girls  were  nt  public  and  private  elemeatazy  bcwwIs,  with  6,888  mal<* 
and  2.251  female  teachers. 

Army,  Nacy,  etc.— The  strength  of  the  army,  in  Euro]*  (1878)  waa  8,060  officers  and 
60,860  men;  of  the  Indian  army,  1480  offlcers  and  87,800  men.  It  is  composed  of  volun- 
teeff,  and  of  one  nmn  for  everj'  600,  drawn  by  lot  for  five  years'  service.  There  Is  also 
a  local  force,  called  the  schnttery,  drawn  by  lot  from  Ibose  between  26  and  34  years  of 
Hgc,  to  assist  in  keeping  order  and  peace,  and  in  casu  of  war,  to  act  as  a  mobile  coqis, 
and  du  garrison  duty.  If  attacked  on  the  land-side,  90,000  men  arc  required  for  the 
defenses,  and  if  by  land  and  sea.  106,000.  The  llrst,  or  Mass  line  of  defense,  is  formeil 
by  Maastricht.  Vcnio,  Orave,  'h  Hertoeenboech,  Woudricliem,  Gtecrtruidenberg,  Willcni- 
stad.  Breda,  and  Bcrgeii-op-Zoom.  llie  second  line  is  formed  by  Nymegen,  Forts  St 
Audries  and  Loevusttiit  aud  Qorinchem,  The  hmer  lineof  Utrecht  is  formed  by  various 
forts  from  Faiirden,  Utri^cht  to  Crorinchum,  which,  by  inundations,  can  make  the  pro- 
vinces of  North  and  South  Holland  into  an  island.  There  arc  many  other  forts,  batteries 
and  8trcngth.<i  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  along  the  leading  ways,  aud  a  new  line  of 
defence  was  agreed  upon  in  1874. 

The  royal  navy  consisted  (July  1, 1878)  of  99  steamers  carn'ing  400  gims.  and  16  sail- 
ing Teseels  with  108.  The  sailors  and  marines  numbered  8,470  officers  and  men,  includ- 
ing TOl  native  East  Indlons.  A  large  double-turret  ship,  with  four  85-ton  Armstrong 
guns,  was  added  in  1876  to  the  iron-clads.  Prince  Fredenc.  uncleof  the  king,  is  admiral; 
the  prince  of  Orange,  vice-admiral;  and  lila  majesty  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces. 

Reeenuti.  ErpttulituTe,  etc. — The  revenue  of  1878  was  estimated  at  £8,589,580,  dnd  the 
f  xi>enditure  at  £9,849,941,  the  difference  to  be  met  from  accumulated  surpluses  and  th<- 
regular  increase.  The  principal  receipts  are  from  direct  taxes,  excise,  indirect  taxex, 
import  and  export  dues.  Among  items  of  expenditure  are  £888,800  for  public  works, 
chiefly  railways:  £2,250.000  for  mterest  on  the  national  debt;  and  £888,800  to  hnprove 
tlic  defenses.  The  ludia  revenue  for  1878  was  estimated  at  £12.000,478;  the  expenditure 
euuals  tilt'  revenue.  Tlie  East  India  colonies,  which  were  a  burden  in  the  eariier  years 
f >T  the  kingdom,  have  long  been  a  source  of  profit. 

From  1850  to  and  with  1874,  there  has  been  paid  off  £25,376.218  from  the  national 
debt,  Icsseninj?  the  annual  interest  by  the  sum  of  £784.709-  The  interest  payable  on  the 
debt  amoimted  in  1879  to  £2.325,000.  The  material  prosperity  of  tlie  Netherlaiuls  irt 
rapidly  increasing.  And  a  sum  of  probably  not  less  than  £800.000.000  is  invettted  by  Nether- 
lands capitalists  in  the  funds  of  other  nations. 

The  chief  colonies  are  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo.  Celebes,  the  Splcc  Islands,  and  Papua 
or  New  Guinea,  in  the  East;  and  Surinnm.  Curasao,  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  A\e»t 
Indies,  with  f!ictorit*.«  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.    Colonial  pop.  estimated  at  24,886,991. 

Gom'mnent,  FranchUe,  etc. — The  government  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  limited  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and  by  default  of  tlmt  in  the  female. 
The  crown-prince  bears  the  title  of  prince  of  Orange,  and  attains  his  majority  at  eighteen, 
when  lie  takes  his  seat  in  the  council  of  state.  The  executive  is  vested  In  the  king,  with 
a  council  of  state  composed  of  twelve  members,  nominated  by  his  majesty,  and  the  min- 
isters of  the  interior,  foreign  affairs,  finance,  war,  the  colonies,  marine,  and  justice,  the 
last  named  taking  charge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  through  two  admini-strators,  or  under- 
secretaries of  slate,  for  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.    The  legislative 

Kwer  is  shared  by  Uio  king  and  the  two  chambers  of  the  states-gencnd ;  the  first  cliamlier 
ving  89  memliers,  electm  for  nine  years,  by  the  provincial  states,  one-third  of  their 
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niuiibcr  retiring  every  three  jearB.  Tlic  second  chamh^  has  80  members  chosen  by  elec- 
tors numbering,  in  1874,  108,818,  abore  38  yeant  of  agu,  who  pay  from  £1,  14*.  to 
£13, 12s.  of  direct  taxeo,  according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  electoral  distrirt. 
These  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  of  the  chamber  retiring  every  two  years.  For 
members  of  the  town-councilB,  the  electoral  qualification  is  half  the  above  sums.  Tbe 
members  of  both  chambers  must  be  80  years  of  before  tbe  day  of  election,  and  those 
eligible  for  the  first  chamber  are  the  nobility.  This  exceedingly  high  franchise,  which. 
In  Amsterdam,  U  a  higher  direct  tax  than  the  rental  qualiflcation  of  Great  ^tun, 
makes  an  election  a  thmg  of  no  interest  except  to  a  few.  In  1871,  only  86.2  per  cent, 
of  the  electors  of  North  Holland  «ive  their  votes,  and  the  maximum  in  any  place  was 
<(6.9  per  cent  in  Limburg,  02.6  in  North  Brabant,  the  average  being  48.6. 

The  king  nominates  tlie  governors  of  provinces,  the  hurgemeesters  of  every  city. 
<own,  or  village,  and  a  host  of  other  oltlciale.  The  dties,  towns,  and  rural  parishes  are 
governed  bv  a  council,  burgcmeester  (mayor  or  provoat),  and  wethouders  (aldermen  or 
baillcH).  The  council  constats  of  from  7  to  80  members,  according  to  the  population, 
who  are  chosen  for  six  years,  one-third  part  retiring  every  two  years.  The  council 
selects  out  of  their  number  from  2  to  4  weuiouden  for  six  years,  one-half  retiring  eveiy 
third  year.  These  with  the  burgcmeester  form  the  local  executive.  The  law  depart- 
ments' arc  the  hi^  council,  the  provincial  court;  of  jnaUce,  those  of  the  arroniUMP- 
ment8  and  cantons;  appeal  in  many  eases  being  open  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
courts. 

Jlistorjf. — Nothing  is  known  regarding  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
but  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  our  era  Ihe  people  Icnown  as  the  Batayi  came  out 
of  Hesse,  where  (hey  were  living  in  hostility  with  their  neiglihon,  and  settled  down 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  WaaL  At  this  time  the  Frisians  occupied  tbe  country  n.  of 
tlie  Khine  to  the  Elbe.  The  Batavi  and  Frifdana  diifcretl  little  in  appearance,  manner 
of  life,  and  religion.  Tboy  clothed  tliemselves  with  skins,  lived  by  flshing,  himting,  and 
jMiaturing  cattle,  possetudng  bones,  cows,  and  sheep;  were  faithful,  open-henrl<.-d.  <ma^e, 
and  hospitable.  The  songs  of  tbe  b&nU  composed  their  literature  and  hiator}-.  Warlike 
and  brave,  they  selected  tlieir  leatier  for  his  courage  and  prowess,  were  armed  witli  tlie 
bow  and  a  short  spear.  They  worshiped  the  sun  and  mocm,  and  held  tludr  meetiDgs  io 
conMcrated  woods. 

Tlie  Koreans  having  sul}dued  the  Belgs,  next  attacked  the  Frisians,  who  agreed  lo 
pay  a  tilbute  of  ox-hides  and  horns,  but  continued  retitlesa  and  rebellious.  The  Batavi 
l>ecame  allies  of  Rome,  paying  no  tribute,  but  supplying  a  volunteer  contingent,  chiefiy 
of  cnvalrj-,  which  decided  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  in  favor  of  Ccesar,  and  formed  a  gal- 
lant band  of  the  Roman  armies  in  all  paris  of  tbe  empire.  About  70  a.d.  C^auauii- 
<'iviiis,  a  Batavian,  whose  ori^nal  name  lm«  not  been  preserved,  made  a  bold  effort  lo 
ov  erthrow  Ihe  Roman  power  m  Rhenish  or  Germanic  Gaul,  but  he  was  finally  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace.  Towards  the  close  of  the  8d  c.  hc^n  the  inroads  of  the  FrankiL  fol- 
lowed by  the  Saxons  and  other  races;  and  in  tlie  6th  c  tlie  Batavi  bad  ceased  to  cxixt  ai> 
u  distinct  people.  Tbe  Franks  continued  to  siHvad,  and  with  them  the  Christian  religion. 
Dagobert  I.,  one  of  their  princes,  erecting  A  church  at  Utrecht,  which,  605,  became  Uie 
scat  of  a  bisliopric  The  Frisians  were  opposed  to  and  the  last  to  embrace  ChristiaDity. 
to  which  they  were  forcibly  coiiTerted  by  Charles  Martel.  At  Uie  end  of  the  8th  c-  all 
the  Low  Countries  submitted  to  Charleniagne,  who  built  a  palace  at  Nymegen.  on  the 
"Waal."  Tlie  feudal  system  now  began  to  develop  itself  and  expand  into  dukedums, 
<H>UDtie8,  lordships,  and  bishoprics,  which  the  dukes,  couuta,  and  bishoiis,  especially 
the  conota  Ot  Holland  and  bishops  of  Utredit,  endeavored  to  enlarge  and  to  rule  over 
with  as  little  submission  to  their  superior  as  possible.  Tbe  crusadef«  w^eiikencd  tbe 
power  and  drained  the  resources  of  the  nobles  and  priesthood,  w  that,  during  the  middh- 
ages,  cities  began  to  assume  importance,  strengthen  themselves  with  wtills,  choose  iheir 
own  rulers,  and  appear  in  the  state  meetings.  In  1884  tlie  county  of  Flanders  passed, 
through  marriage,  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  grandson.  Philip  the  good,  made  it 
liifl  special  life-effort  to  form  the  Netherlands  into  a  powerful  kingdom.  lie  bought 
Namur,  inherited  Brabant  with  Llmburg,  and  compelled  Jacolui  ofBavaria  to  resign 
Holland  and  Zealand.  Charies  V.,  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  inherited  and 
unitpd  tbe  Netherlands  under  his  Hcepter,  and  the  country  uttaloed  to  prosperity  through 
the  encouragements  which  be  gave  to  commerce  and  nhipi^g.  Fuilip  II.,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  1&55,  by  bis  harsli  government  and  persecution  of  the  reformers 
exrjted  the  Netherlands  to  rebellion,  which  after  a  struggle  of  80  years  retnilted  in  the 
Ann  establishment  of  tlic  republic  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  tlie  Netherlands  wan  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  called  in  history' 
the  silent,  who  freely  sacrificed  his  own  property,  and  put  forth  every  effort  to  unite 
the  discordant  states  of  the  south  with  thoac  of  the  north  in  resisting  the  Spanisb  yoke. 
Retiring  to  Holland,  and  banding  together  several  provinces  for  mutual  defense,  by  au 
agreement  made  at  Utrecht,  1579,  lie  perseveringly  opposed  the  efforts  of  Spain;  and  in 
1600  the  independency  of  the  United  Provinces  (the  boundaricB  of  which  nearly  coin- 
cided with  those  of  the  present  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands)  was  virtually  ackuowlitlgMi 
by  the  Spanish  king,  an  armistlre  for  twelve  years  being  Migned  at  Antwerp,  April  9  of 
tAat  year.  The  strug^o  was  renewed  and  carried  on  till  1648,  when  all  the  powers 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  by  i  lie  treaty  of  Munster,  while 
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thti  Bi-lgic  pruviucett,  divided  among  themselves,  rem^cd  Bubmisaive  to  Spain  and  to 
tlte  Itoman  (catholic  church. 

Priuce  Wlitiuin  the  itileat  did  not  live  lu  hco  his  efforts  for  freedom  crowned  with 
'HiiCRCHS.  ExcittHl  by  religious  fanaticism,  and  the  hope  i)f  a  great  reward,  Balthazar 
Oerard,  or  Quioii.  1584,  shot  the  prince  in  his  house  at  Delft,  from  a  narrow  passage, 
us  lie  was  stepping  from  the  dintng-n>om  to  ascend  an  adjoinlDg  »tair  which  led, to  the 
Hccond  floor.  With  tlio  17th  c.  the  United  Provinces  began  to  ailvaoce  in  power  and 
wealth,  rheir  abipa  vbtiting  all  parts  of  tlie  world.  Meanwhile  the  content  between  the 
Armiuians  and  C^alviuistH  broke  out,  and  raged  with  fury  for  many  years;  Grotius  and 
•othen  fleeing  to  other  laudn,  and  tlio  statMnum  Olden barneveld  snfienng  on  the  ucaffold 
Jit  the  age  of  73.  The  ITnited  Provinces  were  presided  orer  by  the  pnnces  of  Orange 
till  the  troubles  at  the  end  of  the  IHth  c.  be^n  the  long  European  war,  whic^h  the  batUo 
•of  Waterloo  brougjit  to  a  close.  The  national  convention  of  Frauct^  iiaviiig  dec'lan.>d 
■war  (gainst  Great  Britain  and  the  stadtholder  of  Holland,  1793,  French  araiit'ei  overran 
liel^ium,  1784;  and  being  welcomed  by  the  so-called  patriots  of  the  United  Provina-s, 
William  V.  and  hie  famny,  Jan.,  1795,  were  obliged  to  escape  from  Bcheveningen  to 
Kiigland  in  a  flslilng-junk.  and  the  IVench  rule  began.  The  United  Provinces  now 
liecame  the  fintavian  republic,  paying  eight  and  a  half  millions  sterling  for  a  French 
army  of  ;M,000  men.  beudes  giving  up  important  parts  of  the  country  along  the  Belgian 
fronUer.  After  serernl  changes,  Louis  Bonaparte,  June  5, 1606,  was  appointed  king  of 
Holland,  but  four  years  later  wah  obliged  to  resign  liecause  he  refused  to  lie  n  men-  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  emperor.  Holland  was  then  nddikl  to  the  empire,  and  formed 
<ioven  departments.  The  fall  of  NHi>oleoo  I.,  and  dismemberment  of  the  French  empire, 
led  to  the  recall  of  the  Orange  familv,  and  the  formation  of  the  soutlieru  and  norlhcm 
provinces  into  the  ill-assorted  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  whicli  in  1830  was  broken 
up  by  the  secessioa  of  Belgium.  In  1889  peace  was  Anally  concluded  w  ith  Bclgiom; 
but  almost  immediately  after  national  discontent  with  the  government  showed  itseli,  and 
William  I.,  in  1840,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  The  Netherlands  being  moved  by 
the  revolutionaty  fever  of  1848,  king  William  II.  gnuited  a  new  constitution,  according 
to  which  new  chainhera  were  chosen,  but  had  scarcely  met  when  he  died,  March,  1H49, 
and  the  present  king,  William  III.,  ascended  the  throne.  The  nation  is  prosjMirous.  and 
on  May  11,  1874,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  present  king's  reign  was  oclebniled 
with  ^eat  rejoicings. 

A  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Netherlands  Wa^t  India  pom-ssions 
passed  both  chambers  Aug.  8, 1862,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  It  decreed  a  coniptm- 
Kittlon  of  800  guilders  for  eadi  slave,  except  those  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin,  wlio  were  to 
Ik:  compensated  for  at  80 guilders  each.  The  freed  negroes  may  choose  the  place  to  hil>or, 
but  must  Iw  al»le  to  satisfy  the  government  officers  that  they  are  employed  somewhri-e. 
This  8ur\'eUlancc  to  continue  during  ten  years.  The  law  came  into  force  July  1,  1H68. 
and  in  Surinam  and  all  the  other  colonic.-*  the  day  passed  quietly  over.  Those,  however, 
iiilere-stcd  in  agriculture  have  sent  an  address  to  the  minister  of  the  colonies,  protesting 
airaiust  the  high-wages  tariff  as  hostile  to  the  successful  carrying  on  of  ttieir  operations, 
l^'he  rate,  however,  is  not  higher  than  the  planters  in  the  neighborii^  British  colony  of 
British  QuUma  are  accustomed  to  pay.  In  the  bud^t  for  1868  proviuon  was  made  for 
the  extraordinary  expenses  connected  with  the  emancipation  to  the  amount  of  £1,065.886. 
of  which  i!867.CiO0  as  compensation  for  the  slaves  of  Surinam,  and  £31.250  an  premiums 
for  free  labor.  For  Cui-a^oa  and  its  dependencies,  £166,090  of  compensation  money, 
fullv  £13,000  being  for  various  other  outlays  connecletl  with  the  change.  The  nuinlwr 
of  slaves  set  free  may  be  stated  in  ronnd  numbers  to  be  42,000.  of  wliom  35.000  an-  in 
Dutch  Guian*. 

On  July  16,  1868,  a  treaty  was  signed  nt  Brussels  br  all  the  naval  powers  for  the 
buying  up  of  the  toll  hnrlcd.  under  treaty  arrangeincuts.  )ty  the  king  of  the  Xethcrlands, 
»ii  vessels  navigatin":  the  Schelde  (((.v.).  ihe  king  of  Belgium  bindinji  himself  also  to 
reduce  the  harbor,  pilot,  and  other  charm^s  on  nhippiiig  within  that  kingdom. 

Tlie  Netherlands  have  suffered  niucli  from  floods,  either  (^used  by  the  breaking  in 
of  the  sea,  or  by  the  descent  of  masses  of  water  from  Germany,  while  the  rivers  of  Ilie 
Khine  delta  were  blocked  up  with  ice.  The  Zuyder  Zee  {q.v.>.  wliit^h  contains  1865 
sq.m..  was  of  trifliug  extent  till  the  flood  of  All  tyiint';'  day.  1347,  when  the  North  sea 
swallowed  up  a  large  tract  of  country.  In  12T7  ihv  Dollart  gulf,  in  Grouiugen,  was 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  by  floods  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  that  year,  which 
flestroyed  88  vll)iun>s  and  100.000  {leople  The  immense  waste  of  waters  known  as  the 
minken  Soutli  Holland  Waarde,  or  BiclKi'sch,  arose  out  of  the  breaking  of  one  of  the 
dykes,  1431,  by  which  73  villages  were  laid  under  water,  only  34  of  them  mippearing. 
Ill  modern  times  great  fl(>ods,  but  fortunalelv  with  only  tcmporarv  results,  have  occurred 
in  1809.  1825,  and  1865.  That  of  1855.  which  placed  the  town  of  Vcenendaal.  in  Gelder- 
laiid.  and  an  extensive  tract  of  country  under  water,  was  ctuised  by  a  rapid  thaw  in  the 
high  lands  of  Germany  pouring  down  torrents  of  watcT  into  the  NcthcrlaiHls  while  the 
rivers  were  ice-locked' inter  a  winter  of  nnusual  severity. — See  the  AUgevitene  StafinHek 
Wtt  Kedertand:  Nt^rfand-Oeoffraphigfli-IIbiovixh  Oeerzufl.  by  LuiL  L.  G.  Beansar;_  jSfo- 
//iftcifc  t/nAr&(Mjl'(  Witkamp.  Amsterdam),  an  excellent  book  of  reference,  whieli  is  published 
yearly  up  to  the  present  time;  the  provincial  annual  reports,  etc. 

XETi  IKK  LANDS  (4/t/e).   Hce  Ditch  Lanouaub  xkm  Litekature. 
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ITETHEKLAFDS  TSABINQ  COXFAHT,  n  clinrtered  joint-stock  flKSOciation,  with  limi- 
ted liability,  formed  to  aid  in  developing  the  onlunil  resources  of  the  Dutch  East  IndUiD 
posaeflsions.  The  company  po»seBNes  pcctdiar  priTUe<^ii,  acting  cxchisively  as  the  com- 
nUssion-afrcnts  of  the  Nelberlitnds  ETovei-nmeiit  in  importing  and  M'lling  the  produce  of 
the  colonieH,  as  well  as  doiug  n  hirge  business  as  merchants.  Private  enlerprijie  having 
failed  to  dovelmi  the  trade  of  Java,  after  that  island  was  restored  to  the  Netherlands. 
Kin^  William  I.,  in  1824,  erected  Uie  trading  company,  with  a  capital  of  upwards  of  :i 
milhon.s  sterling,  not  only  becoming  a  large  shareholder,  but  guaranteeing  an  intenvt  of 
1  per  cent  on  the  paid-up  capita].  The  early  transactions  were  unprofitable,  and  in  IWT 
the  king  had  to  pay  a  part,  and  in  1880  the  whole  of  the  guaranteed  Interest.  From  that 
date,  it  has  prospered  and  handed  over,  fmm  the  trade  of  JaTa(q.T.}.  large  surplu-^ 
balances  into  the  national  revenue.  The  head  office  of  the  directors  is  at  Amatertlam. 
wiUi  ageuiH  at  Itotterdutn,  Middleburg,  Dordrecht,  and  Schiedam;  the  principal  factori' 
at  Batavlii.  witli  agencies  at  the  chief  ports  in  Java  and  the  other  NetherlandH  pos.sea!>ions 
in  the  Eastem  Archipelago.  Formerly  the  company  sent  large  quantities  of  goods  tt> 
the  colonial  markets  tor  the  account  of  the  Dutch  government;  but  since  the  be^nninj: 
of  1875,  the  business  for  the  government  has  been  confined  to  colonial  produce,  which 
is  placed  in  factories,  forwarded  to  Holland,  and  disposed  of  at  the  company^  sales  in 
Amsterdam,  Bottenlam,  etc.  In  1875.  tlt^  sold  for  the  government  7o6.9S9  bales  of 
CofFee.  which  realized  £4,378,393;  186,798  blocks  of  bacca  and  3,956  of  BtHiton  tin.  at 
£870,948;  483  packages  of  cinchona  bark  and  powder  at  £5.977.  On  the  compaDv'.^ 
account,  colonial  produce  was  sold  to  the  value  of  £761,267;and  calicoes,  yama,  woofeii 
fltufFs,  various  goods,  precious  stones,  and  money  to  the  value  of  £314,688,  were  sent  to 
Netherlands-India,  Singapore,  British  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Surinam,  The  eonipany 
also  advance  money  to  planters  and  manufacturers  in  the  colonies,  who  bind  themselves 
for  a  number  of  years  to  consign  their  m-oduce.  They  are  also  owners  of  a  lar;ge  sugar 
plantation,  llesolutie.  in  Surinam.  The  present  capital  is  36,140.000  guiltiers.  or 
£3,011,666.  Tlie  commission  paid  by  government  is  a  chief  source  of  profit.  Fm-  187o. 
the  net  gain  was  £180,354,  from  which  the  Shareholders  received  U  per  cent.  The  result 
would  have  Ijeeii  more  favorable  had  not  heavy  loss  l>een  sustained  m  the  Japan  trade. 

The  success  of  the  trading  compjiny  depends  mainly  on  the  culture  system,  which  wa< 
introduced  into  Java  in  1830.  Under  the  native  rule,  tlie  land  belonged  to  the  princes,  and 
the  cultivators  paid  one-flflh  of  the  iiroduce.  and  one-fifth  of  their  labor  m  ground-rent. 
The  Dutch,  by  conquest,  are  now  tlic  proprietors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and 
exact  the  old  produce  rent,  relaxing  the  labor  to  one-seventh,  and  causing  the  holders  of 
crown-lands  to  plant  oue-flfth  of  their  cultivated  fields  with  the  crop  best  adapted  forlbe 
aoil  and  required  for  the  European  maikct.  The  government  also  has  supplied,  free  of 
interest,  enterprising  voting  men  with  the  capital  necessary  to  erect  and  cany  on  wwk-. 
for  the  preparation  01  the  raw  materials,  to  be  repaid  in  ten  yearly  instalments,  ban- 
ning witi)  the  third  year.  The  land-holders  of  a  certain  district  allotted  to  a  snsnrmill 
were  iKninil  to  supply  ii  fixed  quantity,  receiving  advances  upon  the  crop  to  enable  them 
to  brijig  it  forward.  "  Tlie  rule  of  fixed  quantity  was  relaxed  in  1860,  and  has  caused 
great  discontentment  among  the  contractors.  Tlic  European  residents  and  tbeir  asfdsl- 
ants.  the  native  princes,  chiefs,  and  village  head-men,  re(.-eiTe  a  percentage  accardii^tc* 
the  quantity  which  is  manufactureil  from  the  produce  delivered,  so  that  all  are  interested 
in  taking  care  that  the  lands  arc  cultivated  and  tlie  crops  cared  for.  Sugar,  tobacco,  nml 
tea  are  jirepared  by  contractors;  indigo,  cochineal,  coffee,  cinnamon  and  pepper,  by  iIk- 
nativQS  under  European  surveillance,  all  passing  into  tiie  trading  company's  factories  for 
shipment  to  the  NetherlantLn.  The  objections  to  the  sy.stem  are,  that  it  does  not  leavt- 
the  labor  of  the  natives  free,  and  that  tlie  passing  of  so  mucli  of  the  export  and  impon 
trade  through  one  favored  company  injures  the  genera)  merchnnt.  On  ths  other  band, 
it  must  be  said  tliat  the  Dutch  government  only  carries  out  the  old  law,  and  it  is  then*- 
fore  not  regarded  by  the  peasantry  as  an  infringement  of  tlieir  rights;  and  the  merchauL<c 
and  capitattsts  of  the  Netherlands  did  not  of  themselves  put  forth  sufHcient  efforts  to 
work  out  tlie  natural  capabilities  of  Java  wlicu  It  returned  under  Dutch  rule. 

ITETIiET,  HovAL  Victoria  Hospitai,  at.  Is  a  superb  building,  on  tlie  shore  of  South- 
ampton water,  for  the  reception  of  invalids  from  the  army  on  foreign  service,  and  from 
among  the  troops  serving  in  the  adjoining  military  districts.  In  times  of  peace,  it  i< 
only  necessary  to  use  a  portion  of  the  vast  structure:  but  in  the  event  of  a  European 
war.  In  which  the  British  army  should  take  part,  the  exigencies  of  the  service  would 
probably  tax  its  accommodation  to  tlie  utmost.  There  is  provision  for  1,000  patients*, 
■with  power  to  increase  the  numlwr  if  necessary.  The  medical  staff  of  course  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  work  to  be  done;  but  at  present  it  consists  of  a  governor,  an  adjutant, 
a  pay-master,  an  assLatant-commandanl,  and  medical  otflcers,  and  officers  of  orderlies  of 
various  ranks,  Tlie  total  cost  of  the  construction  of  this  hospital,  which  was  commenced 
in  18S5.  has  been  about  £350,000.  Attached  is  the  medical  school  for  candidates  for  tbe 
array  medical  dejutrtinent.  the  students  having  tbe  best  means  of  practical  instruction  in 
the  wards  of  the  liospital.  Nctley  is  also  the  headauartcrs  of  the  female  nuraos  of  the 
mnny,  who  are  under  the  control  of  a  lady  stationed  here  as  superintendent.  Complete 
arrnngpmenls  have  been  made  for  the  landing  of  wounded  men  in  front  of  the  hospital, 
•ml  for  conveying  them  thither  with  the  least  disturbance.    There  is  no  doubt  as  to  ilie 
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coQvenicDce  of  tliis  great  hospital  for  its  purposes;  but  some  questioos  have  been  raised, 
under  high  sanitary  authority,  as  to  the  dalubrity  of  the  site,  adjacent  as  it  is  to  the  wide 
bauks  of  mud  which  Southampton  water  uncovers  at  low  tide, 

VBIB  are  fabrics  id  which  the  threads  cross  eacli  other  at  right  angles,  teaving  a  coni- 

Erativdy  large  opea  space  between  them:  tlireads  are  also  knotted  at  the  intersections. 
thisre^Mct  uettinffdiffers  essentially  from  weaving,  where  the  intersecting  threads  f^ni- 
jAy  cross  each  other.  The  open  spaces  in  nets  arecalled  tnetAea.  and  Uicse  correspond  in  size 
with  an  instrument  used  in  net-making,  consisting  of  aflat  piece  of  wood  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance, usually  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  common  paper-knife.  In  addition  to  this,  n 
peculiar  kind  of  needle  is  used,  upon  which  a  large  quantity  of  the  thread  is  placed  by 
winding  it  from  end  to  end  between  the  forked  extremities;  the  boles  arc  used  to  insert 
the  end  of  ihe  tliretid,  to  prevent  it  slipping  off  at  the  comiiienccnicnt  of  the  winding. 
The  art  of  net-making  has  been  practiced  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  most  savage  as 
well  as  the  most  ctviluted  nations.  Even  where  the  art  of  weaving  was  quite  unknown, 
as  in  some  of  the  Soutli  Sea  islands  when  first  discovered,  that  of  netting  was  well 
understood ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  tliat  the  human  race  could  not  help  learning  the  value 
of  tills  art  from  seeing  how  frequently  land  and  water  imimals  get  entangled  in 
the  shrubs  and  weeds  through  whicn  they  attempt  to  pass;  hence  wc  find  amongst  savage 
tribes,  almost  universally,  uet^  are  used  not  only  for  fishing,  as  with  us,  but  also  for 
entrapping  land  animalt<.  We  hare  ample  illustrations  of  tlie  uses  of  nets  for  both 
purposes  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Aiwyria,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  in  the  mural  paintings  of 
Egjpt- 

L  mil  recently  nets  have  been .  ';i  "s  made  by  hand,  and  generally  the  thread  lias  been  a 
nioru  or  It-ss  thick  twine  of  liemp  i  r  Hux,  the  tliickness  of  tlie  iwiue  and  the  size  of  the 
mesh  depending  upon  the  kind  of  fish  for  which  it  was  made;  recently,  however,  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  nets,  and  machinery  of  a  most 
beautiful  automatic  kind  has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Stuart  of  Musselburg,  whose 
manufactory  is  of  vast  extent.  This  establishment  commences  with  the  raw  materials, 
which  are  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton,  the  last  having  been  extensively  employed  for  herring 
and  sprat  nets  of  late  years.  H«np,  however,  is  tlie  chief  material  for  net-mnking;  and 
in  oroer  to  prepare  it,  it  is  first  pawed  in  long  rolls  tlirough  n  machine  consisting  of  two 
rollers  with  blunt  ridges,  the  upper  of  which  is  kept  down  on  the  material  by  means  of 
a  hanging  weight,  consisting  of  ii.  loaded  box  suspended  to  a  chain  from  tlie  axle  of  tlic 
roller.  After  the  fiber  bos  passed  through  this,  it  is  much  more  supple  tlian  before, 
and  is  tbeu  hackled;  this  process  is  also  done  by  machinery,  which  was  first  inlro- 
diieed  into  this  manufactory  for  hemp-hackling,  and  succeeds  admirably.  It  subse- 
quently passes  throl^^  the  carding,  roving,  and  spinning  processes,  aa  in  all  other  kinds 
of  yarn,  and  is  finally  twisted  into  threads  or  twines  of  tlie  required  thickness.  Messrs. 
Stuart  have  in  one  room  4,000  spindles  at  work,  besides  the  earding  and  twist  machines. 
Of  iheit  patent  loom  tbey  have  200  at  work,  the  largest  of  which  makes  nets  480  meshes 
ill  width.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  these  ingenious  looms,  wliicli  are 
worked  by  hand,  otherwise  tlian  by  saymg  that  their  leading  features  are  like  the  sfof-k- 
iiig  fmmes;  a  series  of  «iuker3  pusn  forward,  pull  down,  and  pnss  in  and  out  the  threiid. 
which  is  curried  from  one  side  of  the  web  to  the  other  by  long  iron  needles,  which  act  as 
shuttles  passing  not  over-quickly  from  a  long  box  on  each  side  of  tlie  loom.  The  bobbins 
of  twine  wliich  f'.-eds  the  needle  must  have  a  conical  form,  which  is  most  ingeniouslv 
given  it  by  a  s-pi-eial  contrivance,  in  the  twisting-machine;  twine  passes  through  small 
rings  to  pn-v(''.it  it  being  given  off  too  quickly,  or  in  knots  or  kinks.  This  simple  yet 
most  pffGCti"t;  contrivances  is  worked  by  wheels  and  jointed  rods,  and  mighl  lie  ndvan- 
tageously  "igplied  to  many  other  purposes.  After  the  net  comes  from  the  loom,  it  goes 
to  the  flnisliers.  who.  by  hand,  make  the  addition  of  a  kind  of  si'lvsgc,  consisting  of 
sevp»ii)  tJiicknes.';'s  of  tw'ioe,  to  give  strength  to  the  edges.  The  nets  are  then  ready  for 
ti'^,  and  are  sent  in  vast  numbers  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Machine  net-making  is  now 
jecoming  general. 

A  great  variety  of  nets  are  in  use  amongst  fishermen,  but  tlie  principal  are  Uie 
Kine.  trawl,  anddriift  nett.  The  seine  is  a  very  long  but  not  very  wide  net,  one  side  of 
which  is  loaded  with  pieces  of  lead,  and  consequently  sinks;  the  other,  or  upper,  is 
bunyed  with  pieces  of  cork,  and  coDScqiiently  is  kept  up  to  the  surface.  Seines  are 
sometimes  as  much  aa  190  fathoms  m  length.  When  stretched  out  they  constitute  walls 
of  net-work  in  the  water,  and  are  made  to  Inclose  vast  slioals  of  fish.  Tlie  trawl  is 
dragge4i  along  the  bottom  by  the  fiahiug-boat;  and  the  drift-net  is  like  the  seine,  but  is 
not  loaded  with  lead;  it  is  usually  em^yed  for  mackerel  fishing. 

Yaiious  kinds  of  nets  are  used  In  bintcatchine.  one  of  whieh  is  noticed  in  the  article 
Clap-net.  Nets  are  used  in  catching  qiiadnipcos.  chiefly  for  tlie  purpose  of  inclosing 
spaces  witliin  which  they  are,  but  sometimes  also  foi*  throwing  upon  them  to  confuse 
and  entangle  them. 

Nets  are  used  by  gnnleners  to  protect  crops  from  birds;  also  to  protect  tlie  blos-soms 
of  trees  from  frost,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  this  object  is  accomplished,  even  when 
the  meshes  are  pretty  wide,  and  the  son's  rays  have  ver\-  free  access. 

NBTSCHER,  Gabpab.  or  Kahpar,  1689-84;  b.  Oermany;  adopted  by  the  physician 
TnUekens,  who  placed  him  tinder  tiie  instruction  of  Eoster,  a  painter  of  poultry  and 
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objects  of  still  lifp.  He  afterwards  studied  undtir  Geri\nl  TL-rlmrg  at  Deventer.  Ifc  f«t 
«iit  for  Italv,  wlicre  he  intended  to  complete  bin  »tudiei»,  but  baviogmsmed  at  Bordeaux, 
be  returaedT  to  Uolbind,  aod  established  himself  at  tbc  Ua^e.  He  now  took  up  portnh 
{minting,  having  previously  painted  only  tuiiall  cabinet  pieces.  His  best  works  are  bis 
inuBlcaf  and  wnveraational  pieces.  He  was  a  brilliant  colorist.  a  master  of  light  and 
«hade,  and  Teryskillful  in  his  treatment  of  accessories  and  draperies.  Manyof  hispictOTM 
are  in  Ixiuvre,  at  Dresden,  Munich,  or  Florence.  His  eldest  eon,  Thbodob,  l«61-17a^ 
I).  Bordeaux,  was  for  many  years  a  portrait  painter  in  Paris,  imitating  his  fothei^B  sm^ 
but  inferior  to  him.   He  went  to  London  in  1715,  m  paymaBter  of  the  forces,  and  b*>>^ 


remoiniKl  for  six  years.  Kaspar's  second  son.  CoKaTAimuK,  1870-1788,  was  also  a  painlCT 

of  some  reputation,  who  followed  closely  the  manner  of  his  father. 

NETSUK^:,  from  the  Japanese  ne  (wood  or  root)  and  t»uke  (to  suspend),  a  button  of 
wood,  crystal,  or  porcelidn,  but  usually  of  ivory,  by  which  the  Japanese  fonoker  suspends 
his  outfit  of  tobacco,  flint  and  steel,  pipe,  etc.,  fnsn  his  girdle.  Generally  the  netenke 
is  fn  elaborate  work  of  art  in  carving,  and  is  among  the  most  characteristic  products  of 
nadve  skill,  portraying  the  fun.  humor,  grotesque  or  pathetic  traits  in  human  and 
animal  nature,  and  illustrating  the  natioiuu  legendary  and  historic  lore.  The  best 
siieciinens  have  engraved  on  them  the  mark  of  the  carver,  and  are  very  costly. 

HETTDia,  Nav.m,.  A  hoarding-MUing  is  formed  of  slrong  rope,  and  stretched  above 
the  bulwarks  of  a  ship,  over  the  port -holes,  etc..  to  a  considerable  height,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  entrance  of  boarders  from  hostile  Ijoats.  In  positions  where  boat 
attacks  arc  feasible,  ships  are  thus  protected  at  night,  and  at  other  times  when  attempts 
at  boarding  arc  anticipated. 

The  hammock-n^i^  is  in  the  bolwaifa  of  a  ship,  usually  in  the  widst,  and  its  purpose 
is  to  keep  tlie  hammocks  of  the  crew  when  stowed  there  during  the  day;  thus  netud 
together,  the  hammocks  fonn  a  valuable  barrier  aeainst  bullets. 

Uatchwiay-neUinge  are  of  inch  i^pe,  and  are  placed  over  the  open  hatchway  during 
Hue  weather,  to  prevent  persons  from  falling  throu^^. 

HETTIi£,  Vrtica,  a  geous  of  plants  of  the  natuntl  order  IJrtie^,  iiiiviug  uniBexual 
floweni,  the  male  and  female  on  Uie  »ame  or  separate  plants;  the  male  flowers  with  a  4- 
parted  periautli,  imd  four  stamens;  the  female  flowers  with  a  S-parted  perianth  and  a 
tufted  stigma;  the  fruit  an  acbenium.  The  species  are  herbaeeoua  plants,  shrubs,  or 
even  trees,  many  of  them  covered  with  stinging  hairs,  which  pierce  the  skin  when 
touched,  and  emit  an  acrid  juice,  often  cuusing  much  InflammaUon  and  pain.  When  a 
nettle  is  grasped  in  such  away  as  to  press  the  hairs  to  the  stem,  no  stinging  ensues;  but 
the  slighest  inadvertant  touch  of  some  of  the  species  produces  very  severe  pain.  The 
stinging  of  the  native  nettles  of  Europe  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  of  some  East 
Indian  species,  JJ.  crenuUita  is  purliciilarly  notable  for  the  severity  of  the  pain  which 
it  produces,  without  either  pustules  or  apparent  inflammation.  The  first  sensation  is 
merely  a  Blight  tingling,  but  within  an  hour  violent  pain  is  felt,  as  if  a  red-hot  iron 
were  continually  applied,  and  the  paia  extends  far  from  the  original  spot,  continues  for 
aibout  twenty-four  hours  and  then  abates,  but  is  ready  to  return  in  its  original  intensi^ 
on  the  applicatiou  of  cold  water,  and  does  not  cease  for  fully  eight  days.  Cold  water 
has  a  similar  effect  iu  increasing  or  renewing  the  pain  of  all  kinds  of  nettles.  Btill  more 
formidable  Uian  this  species  is  U.  urentim'oa,  the  IhviTs  Leaf  of  Timor,  Of  British 
species,  the  most  venomous,  but  the  most  rare,  is  the  Roman  Nbttlb  ( U.  pHul^era) :  next 
to  it  is  the  Small  NETTLE(Cr.  urem),  frequent  about  towns  and  villages,  and  in  wasteand 
<-ultivat4.>d  ground;  whilst  the  least  venomous  is  the  most  common  and  only  pereniiial 
s)M!cie8,  the  Obkat  Nkttlb  (CT,  diMea),  everywhere  abundant,  but  partieularly  near 
human  habitations,  or  their  former  sites,  the  desolation  of  whidi  it  mar  be  said  to  pro- 
ftabn.  The  roots  of  nettles,  boiled  with  alum,  afford  a  yellow  dye ;  and  the  juloe  of  the 
sitilks  and  leaves  has  been  used  to  dye  woolen  stuffs  of  a  beautiful  and  permanent  men. 
The  young  shoots  of  U.  dioica  are  used  in  some  parts  of  t^otland  and  other  countries  as 
t^eens,  and  tlicir  peculiar  flavor  is  much  rclL^hea  by  some,  although,  in  general,  the  use 
of  them  is  conflneo  to  the  poor;  which,  however,  is  probably  the  result  of  mere  preju- 
dice. Whatever  it  is  that  gives  nettles  their  Htingine  power,  is  dissipated  by  boiling. 
The  high  value  of  nettles  as  food  for  swine,  is  well  known  to  the  peasantry  <^  many 
t»imtiics;  tlie  great  Xuttle  is  cultivated  In  Sweden  for  fodder  of  domestic  anunals;  net- 
tics  are  also  hi^ly  esteemed  as  food  for  poultty,  particularly  for  turkeys.  The  seeds 
arc  extremely  nutritious  to  poultry;  and  are  given  to  horses  by  jockcrs,  in  order  to  make 
them  lively  when  they  are  to  be  offered  for  sale.  The  stalks  and  leaves  of  nettles  are 
employed  iu  some  parts  of  England,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  light  kind  of  beer,  called 
XetUeoeer,  which  mav  be  seen  advertised  at  stalls,  and  io  humble  shops  in  Manchester 
and  other  towna.  The  baU  fiber  of  nettles  is  useful  for  textile  purposes.  Yam  and 
cloth,  both  of  the  coarsest  and  finest  descriptions,  can  be  made  of^lt.  Hie  fiber  of  U. 
dioica  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  is  still  used  in  I^edmont  and  ottier  coun- 
tries. When  wanted  for  fiber,  the  plant  is  cut  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  treated  like 
hemp.  The  nami'S  NeW^  Yarn  and  NetUe  Cloth  are,  however,  now  commonly  given  in 
aHwt  parts  of  Europe  to  particular  linen  and  cotton  falwlcs. — The  fiber  of  V.  eannaUtta, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  I»bcria  and  other  middle  parts  of  Asia,  is  much  used;  and  fnw 
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ihat  of  C  WhiUawi,  both  fino  luce  aud  strong  ropes  can  be  manufactured.  The  fiber 
of  U.  Japoniea  ia  much  used  iu  Jupau,  and  that  of  U.  M-gentea  in  the  South  Sea  islanda; 
t\vBA  of  U.  CanadeMu  U  uwd  in  Canada.  —The  seeda  and  herbage  of  U.  membratuieea 
Are  used  in  Egypt  as  cmmeiuiffogue  and  aphrodisiac;  oQd  somewliat  dmilar  properties 
are  ascribed  to  U.  dioiea.—  U.  Uiberota  produces  tubers,  whicli  are  □utritiou^,  and  are 
eaten  iu  India,  raw,  boilcil,  or  roasted. — Australia  produces  a  maifuificeot  tree-nettle,  IT*. 
gigtu,  abundant  in  some  partii  of  New  South  'Walet*.  ordinarily  from  25  to  50  ft.  high, 
but  sometimes  130  or  140  it. ,  with  trunk  of  great  thickness,  and  very  large  green  leuves, 
which,  when  young,  stiug  violently.  In  some  places,  it  forms  ncrub  forusts,  iind  its 
stiaging  leaves  form  a  great  impediment  to  the  traveler. 

ITETTLE-XASE,  or  UnTiCA'RTA  (Lat.  urtiea,  a  nettle),  is  the  term  applied  to  a  com- 
mon form  of  eniption  on  the  skin.  The  eruption  consifrts  of  whealx.  or  little  solid 
eminences  of  irregular  outliue,  and  either  white  or  red,  or  most  commonly  both  red  and 
white,  there  being  a  wbite  center  with  a  red  nuu^n.  The  rash  is  accompauled  with 
great  heat,  itching,  and  irritation;  the  appearance  on  the  skin  and  the  seDHatlon  being 
very  mucli  like  tne  appearance  and  feelmg  produced  by  the  stinging  of  nettles:  and 
hence  the  origin  of  its  names. 

The  disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  acute  form,  feverishncMs  iiKually 
jirecedes  the  rash  by  a  few  hours,  although  •sometimes  tliey  commence  together.  The 
disorder  ia  always  connected  with  some  derangenipnt  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  it  may 
often  be  traced  to  the  imperfect  digestion  of  special  articles  of  food,  such  as  oatmeal,  the 
kernels  of  fruit,  strawberries,  cucumbers,  mushroons,  and  e^eciaUy  oysters  mussels, 
and  crabs,  which  are  eaten  with  perfect  impunity  by  most  persons.  An  hour  or  two 
after  the  offending  substance  has  1)een  swallowed,  there  U  a  feeling  of  nausea,  with 
oppression  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  the  patient  often  complalnn  of  giddiness,  and 
the  face  frequently  swells;  the  .<ikin  then  begins  to  tingle,  and  the  eruption  Inmks  forth; 
vomiting  and  diarrhea  oft«n  supervene,  and  act  as  a  natural  cure;  but  even  wlien  they 
do  not  occur,  the  violence  of  the  rash  usually  subsides  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  disorder 
alt(^etber  disappears  ia  a  day  or  two. 

The  chnmic  form  is  often  very  trouUesomc;  and  frequently  comes  on  peiiodicdly  in 
the  evening.  Cases  are  reported  in  which  persons  have  ik%u  afflicted  for  ten  years  con- 
tinuously %  this  form  of  the  disease.  Panenls  have  left  off  all  their  customary  articles 
of  diet,  one  by  one,  without  in  all  cases  meeting  with  relief;  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  although  the  disease  depends  in  all  cases  on  a  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs,  it  is  not  alw^  the  consequence  of  scone  special  offending  article  having  been 
swallowed. 

The  main  treatment  of  the  acute  form  (*onsi.*its  in  expelling  the  ofteudiag  mntter  by 
an  emetic  and  by  purgatives,  and  the  cure  is  thus  usually  completed.  In  the  chronic 
form,  the  patient  anould,  in  the  first  place,  determine  wheUier  the  ngh  is  caused  by  any 
imrticular  article  of  diet,  and  if  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case,  an  attempt  must  be  made 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  A  few  grains  of  rhubarb  taken  daily,  just 
before  breakfast  and  before  dinner,  wilT  sometimes  effect  a  cure.  If  this  simple  remedy 
fails,  Dr.  Watson  recommends  the  trial  of  a  draught  composed  of  the  infusion  of  serpen- 
luria  (about  an  ounce  and  a  half),  with  a  scruple  each  of  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and 
-Hoda.  He  adds,  that  although  external  applications  are  usually  of  little  avail,  he  lias 
found  that  dusting  the  Itcliing  surface  with  flour  sometimes  affords  temporary  relief; 
and  that  a  still  more  nseful  application  Is  a  lotion  composed  of  a  dram  or  the  carlmn- 
ate  of  ammonia,  a  dram  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  eij^t 
ounces  of  rose-water. 

NETTI^TOK,  ABAHBL.D.D.,  1788-1844;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Talc  college  in 
1809:  studied  tlieology  at  New  Haven;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1811  by  the  West  Con- 
gregationnl  association  of  New  Haven;  ordained  as  an  evangelist  iu  1817  by  the  SouUi 
consociation  of  Litchfield  county.  He  conmienced  study  with  tlie  view  of  Iwing  n  mission- 
ary, but  his  services  being  in  great  demand,  and  his  preaching  very  successful,  lie  was 
led  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  remain  at  home.  For  several  years  he  preached  in  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  towns  in  Connecticut  with  great  effect.  In  1823  he  luid 
an  attack  of  tirphus  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  In 
1837  he  visited  Virginia  for  his  health,  and  on  his  return  in  1829,  prcadned  for  two  years 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  In  1881  he  visited  England,  preaching  there,  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  After  his  return  he  was  appointetf  in  isfe  professor  of  pastoiid 
theology  in  East  Windsor  theological  seminary.  He  declined  the  OTofessorship,  but 
resided  in  the  place,  and  lectured  for  several  years  to  the  students.  His  sermons  were 
extemporaneous  and  generally  doctrinal  and  argumentative,  but  with  ferv-ent  appeals  to 
the  conscience.  His  style  aud  manner  were  deeply  solemn,  to  which  impression  his 
various  methods  in  the  conduct  of  his  meetings  contributed.  He  wns  a  decided  oppo- 
nent of  Dr.  Taylor's  (New  Ha\-en)  theological  views.  He  published  a  small  hymn-book, 
entitled  V^agc  ^miu,  which  was  very  popular  and  widely  used.  His  neuiaiw  ami 
HeruiOM  were  edited  l^y  Dr.  B.  Tyler,  who  published  also  a  Memoir,  which  was  repub- 
lished in  Edinburgh,  and  revised  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Bonar. 

nTTLE-TUB,  OdlU,  a  genus  of  docldnous  trees  of  the  natural  order  vhaafeir.  with 
umple  and  generally  senatou  leaves,  considerably  resembling  thoae  vS.  the  common  net- 
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tlf,  but  not  stiiigiux-  The  genus  is  lUsliuguishtd  chiefly  by  its  fruit,  which  is  a  flealiy. 
globose,  oi-  sub-globose  l-cellud  drupe,  'llie  coinmou  or  European  uettle-lree  {C.  Aui^ 
tmti»)  is  a  niitive  of  tlie  b.  of  Eurt^.  the  w.  of  Asia,  and  the  of  Africa.  It  groTS  lo 
the  height  of  80  to  40  ft.,  and  is  n  irery  liandsome  tree,  often  planted  along  public  walks 
In  tliu  H.  of  France  and  n.  of  Italy.  The  wood  is  very  compnct.  very  durable,  and  takes 
a  liigh  polish.  It  was  formerly  much  imported  Into  Brittiin  for  the  use  of  coacbmakeni. 
It  is  U)sed  in  Italy  by  musical  instrument  makers  for  flutes  and  pipes.  The  flowers  arc 
^  inconspicuous,  axilliiry,  and  solitary' ;  the  fruit  black,  resembling  a  small  wild  cherry,  not 
eatable  till  after  tlie  first  frosts,  imcl  then  very  sweet.  The  keroel  yields  a  useful  flietl 
oil.  The  tree  succeeds  well  in  tlie  s.  of  England. — C.  oectdentatia  is  a  native  of  Kortli 
America  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  sometimes  there  called  the  nettle-tre(^  sonietimes  tlie 
Sugar  Berky.  ll»  leaves  are  nnich  brooder  than  thoiie  uf  C.  Atittralu,  its  fruit  very 
simtlai-.  It  is  u  much  larger  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  60  to  80  feet.— Another  A'luerican 
species,  C.  crtmifolut,  often  culled  Hackbebry  or  Hagbkbry,  and  Hoop  Aph,  is  very 
abundant  in  the  btisin  of  the  Ohio  aud  westward  of  the  Mississippi.  It  grows  to  a  fnul 
height,  but  the  trunk  is  not  very  thick.  The  wood  its  not  mucli  valued,  but  is  said  ti> 
make  ve^  fine  charcoal.  The  fruit  is  black,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea. — Tlie  inner 
bark  of  C.  oriental*,  consisting  of  reticulated  fibers,  forms  a  kind  of  natural  clotli,  used 
by  some  tribes  of  India. — A  number  of  other  species  are  natives  of  the  warm  p«ts  of 
America  and  of  Asia. 

HXV-BKAK'imrBUBO,  a  t.  of  Meckienbu^-Strelitz,  tlie  prettiest,  and  after  tlie  capitiU. 
the  largest  in  the  duchy,  is  situated  on  lake  Tollens,  17  m.  n.n.e.  of  Keu-Strelttz.  It  is 
regularly  built,  contalus  two  church  as,  a  castle,  etc.,  is  the  center  of  a  picturenqiie  dif^ 
trlct,  and  the  seat  of  considerable  industry.  Pop.  '75,  7,495. — About  half  a  league  from 
Neu-Brandenburg,  on  a  rock  overlooking  lake  Tollens,  stands  the  ducal  pleasure-castle 
of  Belvedere,  commanding,  it  is  said,  the  most  bf»ntiful  prospect  in  Mecklenburg. 

ITETT'BirBG,  an  ancient  t.  of  Bavaria,  is  picturesquely  pitualcd  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  29  m.  n.n.e.  of  Augsburg.  It  coiitaiuB  a  handsome  palsce.  the  chateau  of  the 
dukes  of  Bavaria  of  the  line  of  Pialz-Neuburg,  who  resided  here  from  1596  to  1743.  Tlw 
palace  coutidus  n  collection  of  ancient  annor.  Brewing  and  distilling  are  canied  ou,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  commercial  trade  on  the  Danube.   P(^.  '75,  7,291. 

HXTf-CSWAHO,  or  YiKG-TraE,  n  t.  of  the  Chinese  empire,  in  Manclraria.  It  ^nd< 
on  the  left  bauk  oi  the  river  Liaou,  about  25  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  in  lat.  41°  n..  and 
long;  122°  30'  east.  The  Liaou,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Liaou-tong,  at  the  head  of 
the  Yellow  sea.  is  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  to  Keu-Chwanir;  and  Neu-Chwang 
is  therefore  regarded  as  a  t^eaport,  ana  is  one  of  those  openetl  to  foreign  trade  by  thi- 
treaty  of  Tientsin.  A  British  consul  resides  here;  but  the  trade  is  as  yet  inconsiderable, 
aud  only  lo  Chinese  ports. 

HETTFCEATEL',  or  Nei  chatkl,  known  also  as  Netienbitrg,  a  canton  in  llie  w.  f>f 
Switzerland,  between  lake  Neufthatel  and  the  Freuch  frontier.  Area,  310  sq.  luilt--. 
Pop.  '70.  97.284;  '78,  about  108,850.  Above  17,000  families  speak  French,  and  2,700 
German.  Neufnhatel  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  Jura  mountains,  four  cliainK  of  which,  run 
nlng  from  n.e.  to  b.w..  traverse  the  canton,  and  are  separated  by  elevated  lougitudiunl 
Talleys.  ■  The  most  easterly  of  these  is  a  broken  chain,  running  parallel  to  the  lake  of 
Neufchatel.  on  whose  banks,  and  on  the  second  aud  lower  ranges  beyond  it,  the  vine  is 
carefully  cultivated.  This  second  chain  has  five  principal  pusses,  tlie  highcnt  of  which. 
La  Tourne,  has  an  elevation  of  about  4.000  feel.  .  The  third  and  fourth  raugci;,  abuttiai; 
on  France,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  banen  hills,  separated  by  elevated  valleys:  hm 
here  and  there  these  high  lands  are  well  wooded  and  fruitful,  producing  com,  good  pas- 
ture, fruits,  etc.  The  greater  number  of  the  numerous  streams  which  water  the  caotou 
flow  into  the  Bhinc.  Among  these  mountain  torrents  the  principal  are  the  Keuse.  the 
Sevon,  and  the  Serriere,  the  two  former  of  which,  together  with  the  rivers  Orbc  and 
Broie,  are  the  feeders  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  known  also  as  tlie  lake  of  Yverdun. 
The  Thiele  serves  as  its  outlet,  niid  carries  its  waters  into  the  neighboring  tnke  of  Biemif. 
and  into  the  river  Aar.  The  luke  is  25  m.  long  and  from  8  to  51  m.  « 'de.  lis  level 
atwve  the  sen  is  1420  ft.,  and  it  has  a  depth  of  400  or  600  feet. 

Tlic  natural  products  are  iron  ores,  coal,  asphalt,  fruit,  including  grapes— from  w  hi<  li 
good  red  and  white  wines  are  made— timber  and  corn,  although  the  latter  is  uol  gronti 
In  sufficient  quantity  for  the  demands  of  the  home  consumption.  Tiie  rearing  of  cattk- 
constitutes  an  important  branch  of  'ndustrj-,  and  laree  quantities  of  cheese  are  exported: 
but  the  specialty  of  the  canton  is  watch-making,  which  occupies  from  18,000  to  20.00i) 
persons,  and  is  prosecuted  in  detail  nt  the  homes  of  the  work-people.  In  the  rural  districts, 
where  some  families  manufacture  only  special  parts  of  the  mnchinerj',  while  others  an- 
encaged  solely  in  putting  together  tiie  separate  portions  that  have  been  msnufactupcd  h\ 
others;  and  Hie  watches  thus  prepared  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  eveiy  port  of 
Euroi>e  and  America.  Muslin -printing  employs  upwards  of  10.000  persons,  aod  lace  i.* 
extensively  made  by  the  countr\'- women  of  the  Val  de  Travers. 

Tlie  climate  of  Neufchatel  varies  greatlv  with  the  locality;  lidng  temperate  on  the 
shores  of  the  take,  cooler  in  tlie  vallevs,  anii  severe  on  the  mountain-sides.  The  pnpnlji- 
tlon,  with  the  exception  of  between  9',000  and  10,000  Oiholics,  belongs  to  various  Pioi 
estant  denominations. 
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The  liistory  of  Nunrclintt'l  w»i3  identicnl  with  that  of  Hui^ndy  till  the  11th  c. ;  and 
after  the  principality  hful  l>ecn  for  A  time  iticorponiled  with  the  territories  of  the  counts  of 
Omlons.  to  wliom  it  had  been  gnuitcd  iu  1288  by  Kudolpli  of  Hapsburg,  it  passed  to  the 
house  of  Longueville.  In  1707,  on  the  extiDCtion  of  the  Neufchatel  branch  of  the  latti-r 
faiiiilv,  15  cininmnts  came  forward  to  advance  mora  or  less  valid  pretensious  to  the  Neuf- 
chatel territory.  Frederick  I.  of  PriisHia,  who  bascfl  his  claim  to  the  princiiiality  of 
Neufchatel  on  the  ground  of  his  descent  from  the  first  prince  of  Oraoge,  a  desceadaut  of 
the  bouBc  of  OhalODs,  was  the  Bucceasful  candidate;  ana  from  his  time  it  coutiaued  asso- 
elated  with  Prussia  till  1806,  when  NnpnleoD  bestowed  it  apon  gen.  Berthier;  but  in  1814 
it  \^')ls  restored  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  This  connecUon  with  the  Frusnwi  mon- 
archy ha-t  been  wholly  dissolved  slace  1897,  and  Neufchatel  is  now  a  member  of  the  Swiss 
ron  federation. 

HEUFCHATEL,  or  Neu  kkburg,  is  the  chief  t.  of  the  canton,  and  occupies  a  magnili- 
cenl  site  on  the  n.w.  shore  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  is  noted  for  its  many  charitable 
institutions,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  charmingly  situated  environs.    Pop.  '70,  13,821. 

HEU'HAUS,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Ne^^charka,  about  70  m.  8.s.e.  of  Prague.  Its 
}uilai;e,  beloDgiog  to  count  Czerny,  is  a  splendid  edifice.  Cloth,  {laper,  and  chemical 
pniducts  are  maaufactured.    Pop.  '69,  8,620. 

KEU'HAUSKL  (Hung.  Eraek-  Ujmr),  a  t.  of  Hungary,  on  the  rieht  bank  of  the  Neutra, 
74  m,  D.w.  of  PeHlli.  by  the  Vieaua  and  Pesth  railway.  It  was  formerly  strongly  forli- 
th*d,  and  phiyed  an  important  part  in  the  Turkish  wars.  No  traces  of  il»  fortifications 
now  remain.   Pop.  '60,  0,46S,  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

XBUHOF.  Theodor  vom.  Baron,  168S-1756;  b.  inMetz,We8tiriialht;  becamealieut. 
in  an  Abace  renment,  but  soon  left  on  account  of  his  poverty,  indebtednesB,  and,  it  U 
said,  a  due).  From  this  time  he  wandered  about  Europe,  making  use  of  his  title  and 
address  to  contract  new  debts.  In  Spain  he  met  with  some  success,  was  offered  a  coloucl's 
cotiimissiou,  and  was  engagetl  to  marry  one  of  the  queen's  ladies  of  honor.  Finding  that 
iier  dowry  wiis  less  tiian  represented,  he  fled  with  her  jewels.  In  1785  he  became  mter- 
tKtcd  in  the  C'orsican  movement  to  assert  tlie  independence  of  Genoa,  and  in  the  following 
year  persuaded  the  dey  of  Tunis  to  intrust  to  his  command  two  regiments,  with  supplies 
imd  ammtmition.  Landing  in  Corsica  in  March,  he  was  leceived  with  enthusiasm.  J!<xag- 
jri'rated  and  totally  false  ideas  as  to  his  rank  in  nobility  and  his  influence  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  were  promnlgated,  and  in  April  he  was  elected  king  under  the  title  of 
Theodore  I.  llis  reign  lasted  but  eight  months,  during  which  time  he  made  great  display 
personally  and  formed  a  new  order  of  knighthood.  His  promises  of  foreign  asnistaucc 
were  not  realized,  though  the  Netlierlands  made  some  vague  treaty  of  alliance :  and  when 
in  1738  tlie  French  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Genoctse,  the  Corsican  cause  was  lost  and  Neu- 
liof  fled.  After  the  departure  of  the  French,  1741-42,  Neuhof  found  that  his  jiopularity 
liad  vanished  and  tliat  his  life  was  in  danger.  He  fled  afmn  to  England,  wliere  he  was 
imprisoned  for  debt  by  his  Dateh  creditors  (he  had  in  17w  mortgaged  two  Corsican  cities 
for  funds  to  carry  on  the  war),  and  was  released  in  1766,  a  few  numths  Ix'fore  his  death, 
by  the  assistants  and  intercession  of  Horace  Walpole. 

XEViXLT  (sometimes  called  Neuili.t-sur-Setnb,  to  distinguish  it  from  several  mncli 
less  important  places  of  Ihe  same  name),  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine, 
i»n  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Seine,  immediately  to  the  n.  of  tlie  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Xeiully  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  several 
streets,  or  roads,  lined  with  numerous  villas.  Here,  near  the  Seine,  and  in  a  large  and 
beautiful  park,  formerly  stood  tlie  ehfiteau  de  Neuillr,  hullt  by  Louis  XV.,  and  the 
favorite  residence  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  was  burned  at  the  revolution  In  1848.  The 
park  was  also  then  divided  into  lots  for  sale,  the  consequence  being  a  rapid  increase  of 
riie  number  of  houses  in  Neuilly.  Ncuilly  has  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  starch, 
4:hemical  works,  and  distilleries.  Pop.  '73,  16,466.  When  Louis  Phihppe  abdicated, 
and  took  refuge  in  England,  he  assumed  the  title  of  count  de  Neutlly. 

NEUKOMM,  SioisMOND,  1778-1858;  b.  Germany;  studied  under  Michael  and 
.Joseph  Haydn,  and  in  1804  became  leader  of  the  German  opera.  In  1816  lie  went  to 
Itio  Janeiro,  and  was  appoinlod  music  teacher  to  the  court.  He  returned  in  1831,  and 
lived  at  Talleyrand's  house  in  Paris,  He  composed  many  cantatas,  symphonies,  sona- 
Xm.  etc.,  and  two  successful  oratorios,  MoutU  Sinai,  1881 ;  and  JMmd,  l'884. 

NEUMANN,  Karl  Prikdrich,  1798-1870;  b.  in  Bavaria;  educated  at  the  uni- 
ventitieti  of  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  GOttingen ;  afterwards  studied  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 
Of  Jewish  birth,  he  became  converted  to  (.liristianlty  and  joined  the  Lutheran  sect.  In 
1829  be  traveled  in  China  and  India,  making  a  verj-  large  collection  of  Itooks  in  the 
native  languages.  Prdm  1881  to  1853  he  was  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Munich;  but  his  political  views  caused  his  dismissal.  It  waH  after  this  that 
he  wrote  his  G«$chiehie  der  Vereinigten  Staateii  von  Amerika,  and  Hbc-in  Schein,  an 
account  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  America  by  Buddliist  monks.  He  also  published 
very  many  pamphlets  and  papers  relating  for  the  most  part  to  oriental  languages  and 
Htoature,  especially  those  of  the  Armenians. 

HXV'mnnTXB,  a  prosperous  manufacturing  and  market  town  of  Hotstein,  on  the 
8chwa]e,  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Stoer,  and  on  the  railway  between  Altona  and 
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Kiol,  19  in.  B.  by  w.  from  Kiol.  There  aro  luge  woolen  and  linen  factories.  taDneries, 
dre-workn,  and  breweries.   Pop.  "78,  10,IS4 

mUBAX'OIA  (Gr.  nemvn,  a  nerve;  tUyov,  [xiin)  w  a  tenn  employed  to  designate  piiia 
of  a  purely  nervous  cliumcUT,  usuiiliy  uniiccomiMiiicd  by  intlaniniatioH,  fever,  or  auy 
.appreciable  change  of  stnicture.  The  pain,  wliich  occurs  in  puruxysms,  usually  fr>I- 
iowed  by  complete  rcmisttioua,  is  of  every  possible  degree  and  cltaructiT,  being  dew:rib(tl 
in  different  cases  as  piercing,  tearing,  burnine.  etc.  Tliese  paroxj'snu  may  occur  at 
interval!!  of  a  few  seconds  only,  or  tliey  may  take  place  daily  or  on  alternate  days,  or 
they  may  be  separated  by  much  lougcr  intervals,  wliich  are  often,  but  by  DO  meatiB 
always,  of  a  regular  len&fth.  Witfa  the  pain  there  is  frequeuli^  spasmodic  twitching  of 
the  ailjaciiut  muscles.  The  duration  of  tlie  disease  is  ver>'  uncertain.  The  patient  may 
have  ouly  a  single  attack,  or  he  may  be  liable  to  recurring  attacks  for  monilis,  years, 
or  even  for  his  whole  life;  it  is,  however,  very  seldom  that  the  disease  occurs  but  ooce. 
Death  scarcely  ever  results  din-ctly  from  this  affection,  but  the  pain  may,  b}'  its  sevCTity 
aud  pt^niisteDce,  gradually  undermine  tlie  constitution. 

The  disease  may  attact  any  part  of  the  body  where  tlim  are  iicrTes;  but  in  no  part 
does  it  occur  so  frequently  as  in  the  face,  when  it  b  popularly  known  as  tk-^ovioureujr- 
its  seat  being  in  the  facial  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  (the  trifacial  nerres). 
The  following  graphic  description  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  this  form  of  neural^a 
Is  borrowed  from  Dr.  Watson's  Lirttirtt  on  the  Pn>iei})Us  and  Praettee  of  Pftipfte: 
"When  the  uppermost  branch  of  the  trifacial  nerve  is  the  seat  of  the  complaint  tlie 
pain  generally  shoots  fniin  tlie  spot  where  tlie  nerve  istnica  through  the  supercil- 
iary hole;  and  it  involves  the  parts  adjacent,  upon  which  the  fibrils  of  the  nerve 
are  diKtributed— the  foreheml,  the  brow,  the  upper  lid,  sometimes  the  eyebt^l  itM*lf. 
Tlie  eye  Is  usually  closed  during  the  paroxysm,  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead^ on  that 
side  corrugated.  The  neighlwring  arteries  tlirob,  and  a  copious  gush  of  tears  takes 
place.  In  somo  instances  the  eye  becomes  blood-shotteu  at  each  attack;  and  when  Ilia 
atttacks  are  frequently  repentet^  this  Injection  of  the  coujunctiva  may  become  perma- 
nent. 

"  When  the  pain  depends  upon  a  morbid  condition  or  morbid  action  of  the  middle 
branch  of  tlie  nerve  it  is  sometimes  quite  sudden  in  its  accession,  and  soiuelimeK  c(>mc« 
on  rather  more  gradually;  being  preceded  by  a  tickling  or  pricking  sensatioa  of  the 
cheek,  and  by  twitches  at  the  lower  eyelid.  These  Nymptoms  are  uortly  followed  by 
pain  at  the  infra-orbitary  foramen,  ^reading  in  severe  flashes  (so  to  speak)  over  the 
chef'k,  affecting  the  lower  eyelid,  ala  nasi,  and  upper  lip,  and  often  terminating  abniptly 
iit  the  mesial  tine  of  the  face.  Sometimes  it  extends  to  the  teeth,  the  antrum,  tin*  hurtl 
and  soft  {Mthite,  and  even  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  induces  spaamodic  oontractioos 
of  the  neighlioring  muscles. 

"  When  the  pain  is  refenible  to  the  Inferior  or  maxillaiy  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  f»f 
nerves  it  darts  from  the  mental  foramen,  radiating  to  the  lips,  the  alveolar  proceiwea. 
the  teeth,  the  chin,  and  to  tlie  side  <tf  the  tmgue.  It  often  stops  exactly  at  the  sym- 
physis of  the  chin.  Frequently  it  extends  in  the  other  direction,  to  the  whole  clieek 
and  to  the  ear.  During  the  paroxysm  the  features  are  liable  to  be  ilistoited  by  iqMs- 
modic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  amounting  sometimes  to  tetanic  rigidity,  and 
holding  the  jaw  fixed  and  immovable. 

"The  paroxysms  of  suflerhi^  in  this  frightful  disease  an-  apt  to  be  brought  oo  by 
apparently  trival  causes — by  a  slight  touch,  ov  a  current  of  air  blowing  upon  the  face. 

a  sudden  jar  or  shake  of  the  lied  on  whicn  tlie  patient  is  tying,  by  a  knock  at  the 
door,  or  even  1^  direcUng  the  putient's  attention  to  his  malady  by  speaking  of  it  or 
asking  him  questions  about  Ic  The  nocessary  movements  of  the  face  in  speaking  or  eat- 
ing are  often  sufficient  to  provoke  or  renew  the  paroxysm.  At  the  same  time,  firm 
pressure  made  upon  the  painfid  |>art  frequently  gives  relief,  and  causes  a  sense  of  otimb- 
ncss  to  take  the  place  of  the  previous  agony"  (vol.  i.  pp.  723-24). 

Tic-doulourcux  in  the  form  of  severe  neuralgia  which  is  by  far  the  most  commonly 
met  with;  the  reason  proliably  being  that  the  trifacial  nerve  lying  superficially,  and 
bt'ing  distributed  over  a  part  of  the  surface  which  is  usunlly  unprotected  by  any  arti- 
ficial covering,  is  very  liable,  for  that  reason,  to  be  affected  exposure  to  atiBospbeiic 
Influences,  which  are  undoubtedly  to  be  included  among  the  e.\ci!ing  causes  of  this 
disease.  Amongst  other  scats  of  neuralgia  may  be  mentioned  the  arm,  especially  tlie 
fore  arm,  the  r^paces  between  the  ribs,  efpecinlly  between  the  sixth  and  ninth,  and  the 
lower  extremity,  where  it  most  frequently  affec-ts  the  wiatic  nerve,  giving  iliie  to  the 
affection  known  as  Sciatica,  which,  however,  not  always  being  pure  neurdgia,  will  be 
noticed  in  a  separate  article. 

The  causes  of  neuralgia  are  various.  Excluding  inflammation  'of  the  nervous  trunk  or 
netiritit,  the  pain  may  be  oxdted  by  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  nerve,  or  originating  in  iu 
substance;  or  by  roughness  of  a  liony  surfiice  with  which  tlie  nerve  may  he  in  oontact. 
as  when  it  passes  through  a  fonimen:  or  it  may  be  due  to  tumors  within  the  cranium, 
or  a  morbid  stnle  of  the  spinal  cord.  Sometimes,  again,  irritation  applied  to  *m  branch 
of  a  nerve  will  give  rise  to  pain  at  the  extremity  tn  another  branch  of  the  same  nerve, 
the  wnsation  being  reflected  akmg  the  brau<^  which  ia  not  directly  exposed  to  the  irrita- 
tion.   In  this  way  we  may  expliun  the  pain  in  the  shoulder  which  often  arcnmpAnies 
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disease  of  the  liver;  tlie  pain  in  the  tliJ^  vhlch  is  often  assooiated  with  irritation  cf  the 
ludney;  thv  pain  In  the  left  arm  wliicli  If  often  coincident  with  disease  df  the  heart, 
etc.  Persons  BUfferiog  from  debility,  »Qdemia,  uud  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  constitution, 
ue  so  especially  liable  to  neuralgia  that  these  conditions — also  exposure  to  malarious 
influences — niUKt  be  placed  among  the  the  predisposing  causes.  Amongst  the  exciting' 
causes,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  to  a  cold  dry  east  wind,  is  the  most  frequent;  but 
fatigue,  strong  mental  emotions,  the  abuse  of  tea,  coflee,  tobacco,  and  alcholic  drinhs,  a 
wound  or  bruise,  the  retrocession  of  gout,  rheumatism,  or  cutaneous  eruptions,  etc.. 
oocasionaily  suffice  to  excite  the  disease. 

The  Teflources  of  the  materia  medlca  luiTe  been  exhausted  in  searching  for  remediea 
for  this  cruel  disease.  Dr.  Elllotson  believes  fbsA  "in  all  cases  of  neuralgia,  whethec 
exquisite  or  not,  unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  or  evident  existing  cause,  iron  is  the 
best  remedy;"  and  .there  can  be  no  doabt  that,  when  the  disease  is  accompanied  witl» 
debility  ana  paleness,  no  remedy  is  likely  to  be  so  serviceable.  If  the  digestive  oriitnia 
are  out  of  onler,  the  neuralgia  may  not  unfrequently  be  removed  or  allevfuted  by  cor- 
lectiug  their  unhealthy  state.  "  Dr.  Rtgby  tells  us  that  having  suffered  in  his  own  per- 
son an  m tense  attack  of  ti&douloureux,  which  opium  did  not  assuage,  he  swallowed 
some  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  wuler.  The  ettect  was  almo^  immediate;  carbonic 
Hcid  was  eructed,  and  the  pain  qulcltly  abated.  In  this  case,  the  pain  depended  upon 
the  mere  prcsenc-e  of  acid  in  the  stomucli.  More  often  the  cause  of  offense  ajjpears  to 
lie  in  some  part  of  the  intestines ;  and  purgatives  do  good.  Sir  Charles  Bell  achieved  the 
cure  of  a  patient  upon  whom  much  previous  treatment  had  been  expended  invaiu,.by 
some  pills  composed  of  cathartic  extract,  croton  oil,  and  galbaoum.  He  mixed  one  or 
two  drops  of  the  croton  oil  with  a  dram  of  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth;  and  gave 
five  gnuus  of  this  mass,  with  lU  grains  of  the  compound  galbanum  pill,  at  bedtime.  Ottier 
cases  have  b^n  since  reported,  both  by  dr  Charles  and  by  others,  m  which  the  same  pre- 
scription was  followed  by  the  same  success." — Watson,  op.  ett.  p.  737. 

When  the  disease  occurs  In  a  rheumatic  person,  iodide  of  potassium  (from  three  to 
five  grains  talcen  in  solution  three  times  a  day  before  meals)  sometimes  gives  great  relief. 
When  the  paroxysms  occur  periodically — as,  for  example,  with  an  inten-al  of  24  or  48 
houn»— flulpliate  of  quinine  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains  between  the  paroxysms, 
will  usually  effect  a  cure;  and  if  the  disease  resist  comparatively  small  doses,  the  qunn- 
t%  may  be  increased  to  half  a  dram,  or  a  dram  If  necessary.  Arsenic  acts  In  the  same 
manner  as  quinine  in  these  cases,  but  usually  less  effectually. 

The  inhalation  of  chlwoform  will  sometimes  ^ve  permanent  relief,  and  always  gives 
temporary  ease,  and  shortens  the  period  of  suffering. 

The  injection  of  a  certain  quantity  of  a  wlution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  by  means  of 
a  sb#rp>^poiDted  syringe,  into  uic  cellular  tissue  beneath  tlie  skiu  over  Ilie  painful  spot, 
very  often  gives  immediate  relief.  For  the  discovery  of  this  mode  of  treating  neunilgia, 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Alexander  Wood  of  Edinburgh.  At  one  time— about  half  a  cen 
tmy  ago— it  was  a  common  practice  to  divide  the  trunk  of  ttie  painful  oerve,  with  the 
o^ect,of  cutting  off  tiie  communication  between  the  painful  spot  and  the  bmin ;  but  in 
many  instances  the  operation  signally  failed,  and  it  la  now  ne^'cr  resorted  to.  A  much 
simpler  operation,  namely,  the  extraction  of  a  canine  tootti,  has  often  been  found  to  ^ve 
permanent  relief  in  cases  of  facial  neuralgia,  and  in  such  case  a  careful  examination  of 
tlie  teeth  should  usually  be  made. 

Local  applications  can  be  of  no  permanent  service  in  cases  where  tbe  pain  resulta 
from  organic  change,  or  from  general  constitutional  causes;  they  wili,  however,  often 

gve  considerable  temporary  i:eli^.  Amongst  the  most  Important  local  applications  may 
I  mentioned  laudtmum,  tincture  of  aconite  (or  aconitina  (untment.  in  Uie  prcqxirtion  of 
oae  or  two  grains  to  a  dram  of  rimple  ointment  or  oerate),  belladonna  plaster,  and 
chloroform  (which  should  be  applied  upon  a  piece  of  linen  saturated  with  it,  and  cov- 
ered with  oiled  silk,  to  prevent  evaporation). 

Lastly,  neuralgia  lieing  a  purely  nervous  affection,  is  often  influenced  b^  means  cal- 
culated to  make  a  strong'  impression  on  the  micd  of  tiie  patient;  and  hence  it  is  that  gal- 
vanic rings,  electric  chains, mesmeric  paiwes,  homeopathic  globules,  and  other  applications, 
which,  like  these,  oct  more  upon  the  mind  than  upon  the  body  of  the  patient,  occasionally 
effect  a  cure. 

KEUEI'TIS  is  tbe  term  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  nerves.  The  disease  Is  rare' 
and  not  very  well  defined.  The  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  neuralgia.  Rheu- 
matism seems,  in  most  cases,  to  he  tlie  cause  of  the  disease,  which  must  be  treated  by 
bleeding,  leeching,  purging,  and  low  lUet.  Anodynes  are  also  required  for  the  relief  of 
the  pain ;  and     these,  Dover's  powder,  in  tolerably  full  d(»es,  is  perhaps  the  beat 

HEVBOF'IEBA  (Gr.  nerve-winged),  an  order  of  mandibulate  insects,  having  four 
nearly  equal  and  membranous  wings,  all  adapted  for  flight,  divided  by  their  nerrures 
into  a  delicate  net-work  of  little  spaces,  and  not  covered  with  fine  scales,  as  in  the 
l^idoptera.  The  wings  are  often  extended  horizontally  wlicn  at  rest,  nearly  as  in  flight; 
bat  the  position  is  various.  The  form  of  the  wing  is  generally  somewhiit  elongated. 
The  body  is  generally  much  elongated,  particularly  the  abdomen.  The  head  is  often 
large,  the  compound  eyes  very  laigc,  and  there  are  often  also  simple  or  stemmatic  eyes. 
The  habits  are  predaceous,  at  least  in  the  larva  state ;  often  also  in  the  puim  and  perfect 
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states,  Uic  food  cousistiu^  of  uibcr  lasccts,  often  ciiuglit  on  the  wing.  The  power  of  flight 
Is  accordiug^  great  hi  many.  The  larve  aud  pupa;  iirc  often  aquHtic.  The  femuet 
have  DO  sting,  and  only  a  few  have  an  ovipositor.  Tlie  metamoipoosiR  U  complete  in 
some,  incomplete  in  otbera.  Dragon  flies,  Hay  flies,  scorpion  fluss,  ant-lions,  and  ter- 
mites, or  white  ants,  belong  to  this  order. 

XEUROT'ICS  (Pr,  nerrotique;  Gr,  vevpov,  a  nerve),  a  word  recently  come  into  u«e 


nine,  iiuiiiine,  aconite,  and  digitalis  are  examples  of  drugs  to  which  this  name  may  be 
applied. 

HEU'SATZ  (also  Neif}ilaiiUi  or  Uj-VUUk),  a  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  Huu- 
jT'iri.m  province  of  Bacs,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  DanulK-,  opposite  Peler\var- 
ileiu.  Its  origin  dates  from  the  year  1700,  and  by  ihc  yeur  1849  h  numbered  nearly 
30,000  inliabitante.  A  brid^,  840  ft.  iu  length,  extends  between  Xeuaatz  and  the  tonu 
and  fortress  of  Fetcrwardum.  Netisatz  ia  tlie  seat  of  the  Qreetc  nou-uniled  bishop  uf 
Bfics.  On  June  11,  18tf,  it  was  taken  from  the  Hungarian  insurgents  by  the  imperial 
troopH,  and  was  almost  wlioUy  destroyed.  It  has  been  rebuilt  iu  excellent  style.  Xeu- 
aatz  Id  a  stution  for  steamers  on  tbe  Danube,  and  carries  on  an  important  and  active 
trade.    Pop.  '6S,  19,119. 

miTBB,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  rises  near  the  middle  of  the  northern  boundary  irf 
tilt'  state,  and,  after  a  soutli-easterly  course  of  250  m. ,  falls  by  a  broad  cbanoel  into  nm- 
lico  sound,  which  communicates  by  several  inlets  with  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  forms 
tlie  harbor  of  New  Berne. 

VSH'UEDL,  Lake  (Hung.  Ferto-tnm),  a  small  lake  on  the  n.w.  froutier  of  Ilun^r}-. 
^  m.  s.e.  of  Vienna.  It  is  28  m.  in  lengtli,  and  about  6  m.  in  average  breadth,  with  a 
mean  d^th  of  18  feet.  Its  waters  are  Tighb-green  In  appearance,  aud  are  brackish  in 
taste.   The  slopes  of  the  Leitba  mountains  in  the  vidnity  produce  excellent  wine. 

n£V'80HL  (Hung.  Beszterete-Bdnya),  a  beautiful  and  thriving  t.  of  Hungary,  the  chief 
place  of  the  ricliest  mining  district  in  the  country,  is  situated  in  a  hill-inclosed  valley  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Gran,  nimut  85  m.  n.  of  Pestii.  Neusohl,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of 
tlie  town  proper  and  five  suburbs,  contains  a  population,  in  all,  of  (1869)  11.780,  who  an- 
employed  in  the  copper  and  iron  mines  of  tlie  vicinity,  in  the  smelting-houses.  and  in 
tlie  inanufaclure  of  beet-root  sugar,  paper,  colors,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  am) 
<-ontains  a  beautiful  catliedral,  a  bisliop's  palace,  and  two  evangelical  churches,  aud  sev- 
eral other  handsome  edifices. 

RXVSB,  a  fortress  and  flourishing  manufncturiiig  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  near  th&  left 
imnk  of  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  tlie  river  Erft,  4  m.  s.w.  of  DQsseldorf. 
ItH  church  of  St.  Quirinus,  a  beautiful  editlce,  and  a  noble  specimen  of  the  transition 
from  llie  round  to  tbe  pointed  style,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  1309.  Neuss  is 
ilie  principal  grain-market  of  the  province,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  woolen  anii 
other  ciottis,  ribbons,  hats,  vinegar,  etc.  It  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  yovenum  of  the 
llomans,  sacked  by  Attila  iu  the  year  451.    Pop.  '75.  15,563. 

N£U'8TADT  (Polish,  Prmhuh),  a  t.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  29  in.  s.w.  of  Oppeln.  It  is  tlie 
si>at  of  considerable  manufacturing  industry,  woolen  aud  ti  ueu  fabrics  being  the  staple 
goods  manufactured.  Dainask-wcaving  alone  employs  660  hands,  and  380  looms.  Pop. 
'75.  13,515. 

mSVSIABI,  or  Wienkr-Nkustadt,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  t.  of  lower  Austria, 
called,  from  ita  loyalty,  •'  Uie  ever-faithful  town"  {eiaig  getrms  fHadt).  is  situated  38  m.  s. 
of  Vienna,  on  the  Vienna  and  Ologgnitz  railiray,  atul  is  also  connected  with  tbe  capital 
by  a  canal.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  and  by  a  fortified  wall  pierced 
by  four  gates.  The  town  is  overlooked  by  the  large  old  ca.stlo  of  the  dukes  of  Habt-a 
heri:,  now  a  militai-y  academy  for  the  preparatory  instruction  of  officers  of  the  line. 
It  iiccommodates  from  400  to  500  pupils.  Tlife  castle  contains  a  fine  Gothic  rhancl 
(date,  1460).  rich  in  painted  windows.  It  is  the  burial  place  of  the  emperor  Maximill&n 
I.  On  Sept.  14,  18U,  the  whole  town,  with  the  exception  of  14  Iiouses.  was  destmved 
by  a  dreadful  conflagration,  wliich  involved  the  loss  of  many  lives  The  new  town 
has  been  laid  out  with  great  taste  and  regularity.  The  canal  (40  m.  in  length)  and 
the  1-allway  to  Vienna,  and  the  converging  roaifc  from  Styrla  and  Huiigarv  are  the 
sources  of  the  pnisperity  of  the  town.  In  Neustftdt  machiueiy  is  exten^vely  con- 
structed; and  sugar-relining  and  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet,  and  cotton  fabrica,  fiir- 
<'Ufc.  lenttier.  etc..  arc  carried  on.    Pop.  '69,  18,070. 

KEU8TADT  AK  DEE  HABDT,  a  small  t.  of  Rhenish  Bnvarin.  charminsrly  sitiwlcd  ot 
the  Spcyerliiich,  at  Ilie  foot  of  the  Hardt  mountains,  13  m.  n.  of  Ijindaii.  It."  churrh. 
with  several  curious  monuments  of  the  rounb*  palatine,  and  with  some  ancient  freseo- 
piuntings.  was  finished  in  the  14th  century.  It  carries  on  manufactures  of  paper,  cloth, 
oil.  brandy,  etc.    Pop.  '75,  10.224. 

HXUnAST-B'BEBSWALD£  (since  1876  called  offlcially  ^nwUde  only),  a  t.  of  Pruwla. 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  88  m.  n.e.  of  Berlin.   It  is  well  known  on  account  of 
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Its  mineral  springs,  and  carries  on  extenrive  manufactures  in  steel.  Iron,  copper,  brass, 
paper,  and  porcelain.   Pop.  '76,  10,080. 

mr'STASIL  AH  DBS  WAAO,  a  t.  near  the  n.w.  frontier  of  Hungary,  83  m.  ujlw.  of 
Neutra.  Here  exoellent  red  wine  is  grown,  and  there  is  a  good  traoe  in  grain,  wool, 
dieep-ddns,  and  wax.   Pop.  '60,  S,451,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  Jews, 

ntumiTDr,  a  t.  of  Pmssia  intheraovlnceof  Pomeranla,  9Sni.s.w.  fromDantzIc, 
on  the  souttiem  shore  of  tlie  Yibn  Bee.  It  is  Uie  capital  of  a  circle,  and  a  place  of  some 
importance.   Pop.  *70,  6,071. 

mr-STBEL'ZTZ,  the  capital  and  the  residence  of  the  court  of  the  grand  ducbj  of 
Hecklenhurg-Strelitz,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  hilly  district,  lietweeii  two  lakes,  60  m. 
n.n.w.  of  Berlin.  It  was  founded  In  178S,  is  built  m  the  form  of  an  eight-rayed  star, 
and  contains  the  ducal  palace,  with  a  library  of  70,000  toIb.,  and  having  magnificent 
gardens  attached.  Fop.  '75,  8,636,  supported  chiefly  from  the  expenditure  of  the  court, 
and  hy  brewing  and  distilling.  A  mile  s.  of  the  town  is  Alt-Strelitz,  with  the  largest 
horse-market  in  the  duchy. 

HEVftTBIA,  or  West  Fbamcb  {Fhtnaa  oeddentalu),  the  name  given  in  the  times  of 
the  Merovingians  and  Carlovin|;ians  to  the  western  portion  of  the  Frank  empire,  after 
the  quadruple  division  of  It  which  took  place  In  511.  Neustria  contained  three  of  these 
divisions.  It  extended  originally  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Loire,  and  was 
bounded  by  Aquitania  on  the  s.,  and  by  Burgundy  and  Austraaia  {Fraiicia  oi-ientalus),  on 
the  east.  The  principal  cities  were  Soissons,  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Tours.  Bretagoe  was 
■always  loosely  attached  to  Keustria,  of  which  the  strength  lay  in  the  duchy  of  France. 
After  the  cession  of  the  territory  afterward  called  Nomuindy  to  tlie  Normans  in  018,  ttie 
name  Neustria  soon  fell  into  disuse. 

NEUTEItS,  an  Indian  tribe,  so  named  by  the  French  from  the  neutrality  observed 
by  them  in  the  wars  between  the  Hurons  ana  Iroquois  tribes,  between  which  they  were 
situated.  Tliey  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara.  In  1040  the  Neuters  were  conquered 
by  the  Iroquois,  ihe  larger  pan  killed,  and  the  rest  incorporated  in  the  five  nwons. 
^rly  efforts  to  establish  oussions  among  them  were  not  successf uL 

VElTTITSuajuji,  a  small  manufacturing  town  of  Horavla,  on  the  Titsch,  60  m.  n.e. 
■of  BrOnn.  It  contains  an.  old  castle,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  cloth  and  woolen- 
£oods,  dyeing,  and  wagon-making.   Pop.  '60,  8,645. 

NEUTRA,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Hungary,  having  Moravia  for  its  n.w.  boundary,  and  a  range 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains;  3,210  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  861,005.  It  is  drained  by  the  Neu- 
tra,  March,  and  Waag  rivers,  head-waters  of  the  Danube.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  and  its 
pasturage  excellent;  and  it  exceeds  all  other  localities  of  Hungary  in  the  number  of  cattle 
and  sheep  raised.  Its  trade,  carried  on  principally  with  the  province  of  Moravia,  is  very 
active.  Its  manufactures  are  the  {ffoducto  of  the  loom,  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen-gooda. 
Its  soil  is  adapted  to  vine-culture,  and  much  wine  is  exported,  Nautta^Ser  being  con- 
sidered the  most  desirable.   Capital,  Neutra. 

mriSA,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  namei,  on  a  met 
■of  the  same  name,  73  m,  n.n.w.  from  Pesth.  Neutra  is  a  very  old  town,  havinar  been  the 
residence  of  a  Mnaiiui  prince  in  the  0th  c,  before  the  Magyar  invasion.   Weaving  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent;  and  Neutria,  being  not  far  from  me  Moravian  frontier,  has  a 
■    considerable  transit-trade.   Pop.  '60, 10,6^. 

HJSU  TRAL  AXIS,  the  name  given  to  an  imaginarv  line  to  any  body  which  is  being 
subjected^  to  a  transverse  strain ;  and  separating  the  forces  of  extension  from  those  of 
compression.  If  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  to  extension  and  compression  were  the  same 
for  all  substances,  and  depended  merely  on  the  form  of  the  body,  then  in  all  bodies  of 
the  same  form  the  neutral  axis  would  have  a  definite  Eeometrical  position;  but  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr,  Eaton  Hodgkinson  that  this  ratio  has  a  separate  value 
for  each  substance.  In  wood,  where  the  ratio  is  one  of  equality,  the  neutral  axis  in  a 
beam  supported  at  both  ends,  whose  section  is  rectangular,  passes  lengthwise  through  the 
center  of  the  beam;  while  in  cast-iron.  In  which  the  resistance  to  compression  is  greater 
than  that  to  extension,  it  is  a  little  above,  and  in  wxoaght-iron,  in  which  the  contrary  is 
the  case.  It    a  little  below,  the  center. 

HEUTBAL  BALTS.  See  Salts. 

HSUTBALS,  nations  who,  when  a  war  is  being  carried  on.  take  no  part  in  the  contest, 
and  evince  no  particular  friendship  for  or  hostility  to  any  of  the  belligerents.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  neutrals  should  conduct  themselves  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  do  nothing 
which  can  be  considered  as  favoring  one  belligerent  more  than  another. 

The  duties  and  obligations  of  neutrals  at  sea  have  given  rise  to  many  complicated 
questions.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  a  neutral  state  forfeits  her  character  of  neu- 
trality by  fundshing  to  either  belligerent  any  of  the  articles  that  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  contraband  of  war  (q.v.).  If  she  does  so,  the  other  belligerent  Is  warranted  in 
intercepting  the  succors,  and  confiscating  them  as  lawful  prize.  Contraband  of  war, 
besides  warlike  storea.  has  sometimes  been  held  to  include  various  other  articles,  a  sup- 
ply of  which  is  necessary  for  tlie  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  It  has  heea  doubted  how 
Ux,  in  some  circumstances,  com,  nay,  and  coal  may  not  come  under  that  category. 
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An  important  question  regarding  the  rights  of  neutrals  is,  whether  enemies'  goods  not 
contmband  of  war  may  be  lawfully  conveyed  in  neutral  bottoms.  The  principle  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods  was  long  resisted  by  this  and  other  maritime  countnes;  and 
the  general  understanding  has  been  that  belligerents  have  a  right  of  vlsltiiig  and  seareh- 
ing  neutral  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining — VlTsi,  whether  the  ship  Is  really  neo- 
tnil,  as  the  hoisting  of  a  neutral  flag  affords  no  absolute  security  that  it  is  80;  Second, 
whether  it  has  contraband  of  war  or  enemies'  property  on  board.  Neutral  ships  have 
therefore  been  held  bound  to  provide  themselves  with  passports  from  their  government, 
und  such  papers  as  are  necessary  to  prove  the  property  of  the  ship  and  cargo;  and  it  ia 
their  duty  to  heave  to  when  summoned  by  the  cruisers  of  either  beU^mnt.  It  has  been 
conddered  th^  a  neutral  ship  which  seeks  to  avoid  search  by  Growding  ssil,  or  by  open 
force,  may  be  captured  and  confiscated.  When  a  merdiant-ahip  Is  sailmg  under  convoy 
of  a  vessel  of  wai'  it  has  been  said  Uiat  the  declaratitm  of  the  oflScer  in  command  the 
convoy  that  there  is  no  contraband  of  war  or  belligerent  property  on  board  Is  suffifdent  to 
bar  the  exercise  of  the  ri^ht  of  search. 

A  declaration  having  iniportant  bearings  on  the  rights  of  neutrals  was  adopted  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Tur- 
key, assembled  in  congress  at  Paris  on  April  16, 1856.  By  its  provisions,  1.  Privateering 
ii  abolished.  2.  A  neutral  flag  covers  enemies'  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war.  8.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  the  enemy'd  flag.  4.  Blockades,  in  older  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective 
— that  is,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
enemy. 

It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  exempt  private  property  at  sea  from  attack  during 
war.  Such  a  project,  however,  seems  inexpedient.  There  may  be  a  propriety  in  respect- 
ing the  property  of  individuals  on  land  in  a  time  of  war,  because  its  aeslruction,  how- 
ever injurious  to  thte  persons  immediately  concerned,  .cen  have  tittle  Influence  on  the 
decision  of  the  contest  But  at  sea  private  property  is  destroyed,  because  those  from 
whom  it  is  taken,  being  purvey<vs  or  carriers  for  the  community  at  large,  its  loss  must 
flcriously  affect  the  public,  ana  Iiave  no  small  influence  in  Inlnging  the  contest  to  an  end. 
See  Blockade,  Privateer. 

HEU'WUD,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Rhine,  6  m.  below 
CobU'ni.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Wied,  now  mediatized  and  attached  to 
Pi'UBsia,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  princes  of  Wied,  with  a  beautiful  castle.  It  was  founded 
in  the  besinning  of  tlie  18th  c.  by  prince  Alexander  of  Wicd-Newweid,  who,  offering 
perfect  toleration  in  religious  matters,  as  an  inducement,  invited  colonists  of  whatever 
persuasion  to  settle  here.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide,  straight  streets,  running  at 
ri^it  angles  to  each  other,  and  contains  the  churches  of  Protestants,  Catholics.  Jews, 
Hermhutera,  etc.  The  inhabitants  are  well-conditioned,  and  induftrious.  Pop.  'To, 
9,474,  who  carry  on  manufactures  of  hosiery,  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  iion-wareSr 
leather,  and  tobiioco. 

HE'TA,  a  river  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersbu:^,  flows  westward  from 
the  B.w.  comer  of  lake  Ladoga  to  the  bay  of  Cronstadt,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Its 
length,  including  windings,  is  about  40  m.,  9  m.  of  which  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  St.  Petersburg;  and  in  some  places  it  is  S.lOO  ft.  broad,  and  about  66  ft.  deep; 
although  at  SchlusseTburg,  where  it  issues  from  tlie  lake,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it 
enters  the  sea  by  several  branches,  it  is  shallow.  From  Cronstadt^  goods  are  Drought  to 
St.  Petersburg  m  lighters  or  in  small  steamers.  By  the  Ladoga  canal  the  n.  communi- 
cates with  the  vast  wttt<  r-system  of  the  Volga,  and  thus  it  may  be  said  to  join  the  Baltic 
witii  the  Caspian  pea.  Its  current  is  verv  rnpid,  and  Ibc  volume  of  its  waters  is  immense. 
It  is  covered  by  drift-ice  for  upward  or  flvc  months — from  about  Nov.  25  to  April  27. 
An  extensive  traffic  is  carried  on  on  its  waters,  both  from  the  interior,  and  mm  the 
Baltic. 

NEVA  DA,  one  of  the  states  of  North  America,  is  bound  on  the  w  by  Califoniia;  on 
the  a.  bv  California  and  Arizona:  on  the  e.  bv  Utah  and  Arizona ;  and  on  the  n.  by  Ore- 
gon nnd  Idaho.  Lat.  85°  tn42°n.;  long.  114°  to  130°  w.;  area,  104,135  sq.  mU«.  TIie 
pnpulntion  in  1870  was  49.491  (including  8.152  Chinese).  besidM  4.000  tribal  Indian*- 
Tlio  chief  river  is  the  Humboldt.  Tlie  principal  lakes  are  the  Mud  lakes,  I^rnimid  lakes, 
and  the  Walker  and  Carson  lakes.  Nevada  is  the  center  of  that  elevated  basin  which 
reaches  westward  from  the  Rockv  mountains  to  the  Siorra  Nevada,  at  a  mean  altitude  of 
nlKint  4,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sen.  Numerous  mines,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  have 
iK-cn  discovered.  Tlie  whole  countryis.rich  in  mineml  wealth.  Besides  gold  and  silver, 
qiiif  TiRilvcr,  lead,  and  antimonv  are  found.  The  territorial  capital  is  Carson  city  (pop. 
.'i.043):  but  the  principal  town  is  Virginia  city  (pop.  7,048).  The  P«»«clof  ailver  in 
Nevada  during  the  decade  1859  to  1869  was  vrfued  at  $m,888.0«);  in  1876  its  vriue 
was  ahout  <mM),478,369. 

.  NEVADA  (anU)  is  a  portion  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  ftwa 
Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hildaigo.  belonging  previous  to  its  transfer  to 
the  *'  department  of  Alta  Califoniia."  Prior  to  Its  acquisition  by  the  government  it  was 
inhabited  only  by  the  aboriginal  racra,  there  being  no  settlement  of  civilized  people,  not 
even  a  mission,  within  its  borders.   The  first  settlements  were  made  in  1848  by  the 
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Mormons,  Bome  of  whom,  in  pawing  back  and  forth  between  California  and  Salt  laloe^ 
observing  the  excellence  of  the  lana,  located  in  the  Carson  and  Washoe  valleys.  TW 
following  year  they  were  joined  by  a  few  adventurers,  who,  attracted  by  the  gold  dm- 
coveries  in  California,  had  made  tbe  Journey  overland,  but  stopped  oo  finding  iiere  tbe- 
object  for  which  they  had  set  out.  From  uila  time  the  population  gradually  increasod 
uutil  In  1859,  when  silver  was  discovered,  it  had  swelled  to  about  1000  people. 
During  the  next  two  years  it  increased  to  17,000;  and,  as  stated  above,  by  the  returns oC 
the  census  of  1870,  uie  population  was  49,491.  It  was  constituted  a  territory  In  Mar.» 
1861,  and  was  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  state  in  Oct.,  1864. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  geographically,  tlie  state,  in  common  with  the  great  Americair 
basin  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  may  be  considered  an  elevated  plateau,  having  a  generrf 
altitude  of  more  than  4, 000  ft.  above  tide-water.  Traversing  this  lofty  plain  are  numerous*- 
chains  of  mountains,  separated  by  valleys  having  a  width  varying  from  6  to  SO  m.,  an<£. 
usually  about  equal  to  that  of  the  adjacent  mountains  measured  through  their  basea. 
The  course  of  these  valleys  is,  as  a  general  thing,  parallel -to  tbe  main  axis  of  tlie  moutt- 
tains,  which  have  for  the  most  part  a  northerly  and  southerly  strike.  These  mountaina- 
vary  in  height  from  1000  to  5.000  ft.  above  tlie  common  level  of  the  country,  having 
therefore  an  absolute  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  9,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  For  a  dia^ 
tance  of  nearly  300  m.  tlie  SieiTa  Nevadas  furm  a  natural  barrier  along  its  we»tem 
and  south-western  border,  the  boundaiy  line  between  this  state  and  California  running 
partially  upon  its  summit  and  partially  along  or  near  the  eastern'  tnse  of  this  ranm, 
which,  though  not  here  attaining  its  greatest  utitude,  has  nevertheless  within  the  limitff' 
of  Nevada  a  general  height  of  more  man  7,000  ft. .  a  few  of  the  loftier  peaks  reaching  a 
height  of  10,000  feet.  The  mountidns  are  covered  nearly  everywhere  from  base  to  sum- 
mit with  a  growth  of  forests,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir,  which  are 
well  adapted^ to  make  superior  lumber.  No  oak  or  other  hard  wood  of  any  size  is  found 
0,1  this  slope  of  the  Sierra,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  other  part  of  Nevada,  Tlie  alternation  of 
niountaiiis  and  valleys  is  preserved  with  much  regularity  throughout  the  state,  being 
most  marked  in  the  central  portion.  Sometimes  the  former  contract  or  are  so  broken 
up  OS  to  transform  tbe  vidleya  into  broad  plains  or  basins,  some  of  which  are  open  and 
unobstructed,  while  others  are  covered  with  isolated  clusters  of  rugged  hills.  Tbrou^ 
ft  few  of  these  run  streams  of  water  supplied  from  the  mountain  rills,  and  in  these  much  of 
ihe  land  is  arable,  llie  quantity  usually  being  proportioued  by  the  size  of  the  stream. 
Ill  the  valleys,  however,  that  have  no  streams  there  is  scarcely  any  land  that  can  be  used 
for  agriculture.  In  fact,  the  more  extended  plains  are  marked  by  a  great  degree  of  ster- 
ility, being  destitute  for  the  most  part  of  wood  and  only  scantily  supplied  with  grass. 
This  system  of  valleys  and  pMns,  inclosed  by  mountains,  and  sometimes  connected  with 
each  other,  constitutes  a  series  of  basins,  eacu  having  a  drainage  of  its  own,  hut  scarcely 
any  of  them  having  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  To  this  mode  of  drainage  Nevada,  as  well  as-  - 
many  other  parts  of  the  great  barin,  is  entitled  for  some  of  its  pecufiar  topographical  and 
geological  features,  the  common  receptacle  of  the  gathered  waters  becoming,  according 
to  circumstances,  a  lake,  a  meadow,  an  alkali  flat,  or  a  salt-bed.  Tbe  Humboldt,  tbe- 
long(!8t  and  largest  river  in  the  state,  is  usually  fordnble  in  many  places;  and  the  Reeso 
river,  though  having  a  length  of  nearly  150  m.,  is  not  over  10  or  15  ft  wide,  nor  has  it 
au  average  ilepth  of  more  than  2  feet.  Like  the  other  nvers  of  tbe  state,  these  terminate 
in  small  lakes  and  pools.  In  respect  to  the  approximate  amount  of  land  of  the  different 
<)uallties,  the  state  surveyor's  report  for  1874  states  that  the  agricultural  laud  amounted 
in  that  year  to  1,505.000  acres;  grazing  land,  23,210,276  acres;  timbered  land.  8.699,700 
acres;  and  that  the  mineral  lands  already  opened  were  3,583,720  acres.  The  entire 
amount  of  mineral  land  is  believed  to  esceed  8,000,000  acres;  the  amount  of  agricultural 
land  is  17,608,960  acres;  of  reclaimable  swamp-lands,  74,880  acrett.  The  barren  and: 
worthless  sandy  lands  amount  to  about  2,151.680  acres. 

While  tbe  state  will  never  be  largely  agricultural,  it  possesses,  as  will  be  noticed  frrmi 
the  above  estimate,  an  amoimt  of  arable  land  tliat  will  probably  quite  supply  its  own 
neeiK  Its  great  wealth  is  in  its  mines  and  mineral  resources.  Besides  the  precioos 
metals,  there  have  been  found  within  its  boundary  lead,  copper,  iron,  platinum,  tin,  rfnev 
antimony,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  arsenic;  beds  of  pure  sulphur,  gypsum,  rock  wdt,  nitnitc 
of  pota-'jR.i,  carbonate  of  aod.i  in  large  quantities,  borax,  lignite  or  brown  c<inl.  kaolin^ 
<;tc.  Gold  and  silver  are  commonly  found  associated  with  each  other,  gold  predomiimt- 
ing  in  the  Antelope,  TuRcarora.  Gold  mountain,  Sacramento,  and  Sierra  districts.  SiP 
vt*r,  however,  is  the  staple  mineral  product,  and  tlie  yield  of  this  nietiil  i,'^  con.stantly 
increa.«fing.  The  Cornstock  lode,  discovered  in  1859,  equals  perhaps  in  value  any  depOHil 
of  tlie  precious  metals  ever  encountered  in  the  hlstoiy  of  mining  enterprise.  "It  is  sit- 
uated in  Storj-  CO.,  alx>iit  25  m.  from  the  western  bordei"  of  the  state,  on  the  eastern  side- 
of  mount  Davidson,  and  partly  under  Virginia  City  and  Gold  TTill.  It  has  been  traced  aa 
the  surface  27,000  ft.,  explored  19.000  ft.,  and  opeiK'd  to  a  depth  of  3.000  foet.  Its  ores- 
contain  about  one-third  in  value  of  gold  and  two-thirds  in  silver.  Other  silver  lodes  arc- 
found  in  nearly  evenr  part  of  the  state,  some  yielding  from  to  flOO  to  the  ton. 
others  frwn  $400  to  $2,000  or  more  to  the  ton.  In  1874  there  were  348  mines  in  18  coun- 
ties; and  the  yield  of  both  cold  and  silver  amoontcd  to  1|IS5,402,268. 

The  interrat  manifested  in  agriculture  and  stock-raising  throughout  Nevada  htm 
grently  increased  during  the  past  six  years.    In  agricultural  industry  in  1^74  the  snr- 
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-veyor-generars  report  sbovs  that  there  were  77,064  acres  of  lana  under  cultivatioiij  and 
that  there  were  raised,  amoiuf  other  product:;,  73.600  bushels  of  wheat ;  506, 790  bushels  of 
barley;  74,695  of  oats;  1000  of  lye;  13.96U  of  ludian  corn;  and  398,108  of  potatoes. 
The  live  stock  consisted  of  32,131  horses;  4,783  mules  and  asses;  49,895  milch  cov^y, 
28,003  calves;  75,582  beef  cattle;  185,486  slittp;  and  5,290  hogs.  The  census  of  187D 
shows  the  number  of  mauufacturiug  estiiblisbments  to  hnvc  been  at  tlmt  period  330, 
which  employed  3,859  handa  and  had  a  capital  invested  of  $5,127,790.  Their  onnuBl 
product  amounted  tu  $15,870,539,  dividcdas  follows:  milled  quartz,  $12,119,719;  pie  lead. 
1^894,600;  iron  castings,  $641,250;  machinery,  $373,500;  lumber,  $447,500;  gold  and  silver 
reduced  and  refined,  $360,000.  The  number  of  railroads  in  tlie  state  in  Jan.,  1870,  was 
14,  and  their  entire  mileage,  608.06  miles.  The  chief  among  these  were  the  Central  Pacific, 
which  crosses  Nevada  from  e.  to  w.,  donncctiug  with  ban  Francisco  and  tlie  Union 
Pacific  railroad;  the  Virginia  and  Tnicltee,  from  Keiio  on  the  Central  Pacific  to  Virginia; 
and  the  Eureka  and  Pulisude  railroad,  from  Palisade  on  the  Central  Pacific  to  Eureka. 
On  Jan.  1,  1875,  the  state  debt  was  $660,000,  and  the  assets  applicable  to  its  reduction. 
«xclu8ive  of  the  school  fund,  were  $471,835.67.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
^17,639.39.  The  assessed  vsluation  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1874  was 
430,379.22. 

in  educational  institutions  Nevada  Is  not  old  enough  yet  to  have  made  much  progress. 
Its  school  fund  in  1875  amounted  to  $250,000,  and  during  the  previous  year  there  were 
expended  for  school  purposts  $154,813.43.  About  4,000  children  were  enrolled,  though 
not  more  than  half  that  number  were  in  attendance.  A  state  univeniity  was  established 
at  Elko  in  1874,  and  opened  its  preparatory  department  with  13  pupils.  Of  the  religious 
4leDomiQations  represented  in  the  state  there  were,  in  1875,  5  Protestant  Episcopiil 
churches,  11  Methodist,  5  P."  ..'lyterlan,  10  lioman  Catholic,  and  10  Mormon,  having  19 
church  edifices,  and  owning  p.vperty  valued  at  $313,000,  The  number  of  newspapers 
published  in  the  state  in  1879  was  13. 

The  constitution  of  Nevada  provides  that  every  male  citizen  who  has  attained  the  age 
*>t  21  years,  and  who  is  neither  Insane,  an  idiot,  nor  an  unpiirdoned  felon,  shall  l>e  cnti- 
tied  to  vote.  General  elections  occur  on  the  Tuesdays  next  after  the  first  Monday  of 
November  of  vvcn  years.  The  state  is  entitled  to  two  representatives  in  the  U.  !6.  senate 
ajid  one  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  euu&equenlly  to  three  ulectonil  votes.  Tlie 
following  is  ibe  slate's  electoral  record:  1864,  Abraliam  Lincoln,  3;  1868,  Llysses  S. 
Omnt,  3;  1873,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  8;  1876,  Kulherfonl  B.  Uuyee,  8;  1880,  Jiimcs  A. 
Garfield,  3. 

NEVADA,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Arkansas,  bounded  on  the  n.  and  n.e.  by  the  Little  Sfiasouri 
river,  and  drained  by  Terre  Bouge  creek  and  Cypress  bayou ;  about  600  s^J-m, ;  pop.  '80. 
12,959—3,732  colored.  The  surface  is  diversified  and  Kieavilv  wooded,  and  the  soil  ia 
Xbe  valleys  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  cotton  and- Indian  com.  It  was  set 
off  from  Ouacliita  and  Columbia  counties.  It  is  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and 
.  Southern  railroads.    Co.  seat,  Prescott. 

NEVADA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  California,  adjoining  Nevada,  bounded  on  ^e  n.w.  by  the 
Middle  Yuba  river,  dmined  bv  Bear  creek  and  the  South  Yuba  river,  and  crossed  by  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad;  1,050  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  10,184^10.479  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  in  irregular  and  mountainous,  particularly  in  the  e.  portions,  which  are  traverfed 
by  the  Sierra  Nevada.  There  are  immense  forests  of  evergreen  trees.  The  soil  in  tlie 
nver  valleys  and  on  the  plains  is  fertile.  The  county  contains  Donner  lake,  a  summer 
nsort,  ana  the  mountain  scenery  in  the  e.  is  much  admired.  The  principal  agricultural 
productions  arc  potatoes,  butter,  wine,  and  hay.  There  are  breweries,  ftf)nring  and  saw 
ralllB,  metal-ware  Tpanufactories,  and  machlDe-sbops.  But  agriculture  Is  little  followed, 
the  chief  industry  being  gold  mining.  About  one-half  of  the  area  contains  valuable  min- 
eral deposits.  Some  of  t£e  richest  veins  of  quartz  ih  the  state  are  found  here,  and  there 
K  a  large  number  of  mines,  placer,  hydraulic,  and  quartz.  The  placer  mining  is  espe- 
cially valuAble.  Limestone  and  granite  abound.  Large  quanUties  of  timber  are  expOTted. 
"Co.  seat,  Nevada  City. 

NEVADA  CITY,  a  t.  in  n.  California,  the  terminus  of  the  Nevada  County  narrow 
■jcauge  railroad  from  this  point  to  Colfax,  connecting  there  with  the  Central  PadTflc;  pop. 
*70,  8,986.  It  is  the  co.  seat  of  Nevada  co.,  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  reg^n  con- 
taining valuable  gold  mines,  supplying  6  quartz  milts.  It  is  on  Deer  creek,  0  m.  n.e.  of 
Grass  Valley.  33  m.  e.  of  MarysvlUe,  and  65  m.  Q.e.  of  Sacramento.  Its  climate  is  con- 
sidered very  healthy,  especially  for  consumptives,  and  its  natural  scenery  attracts  many 
visitors.  It  ha.1  6  churches  and  several  hotels,  and  is  well  built,  most'lv  of  brick,  jt 
lias  one  newspaper,  good  public  schools,  a  court-house,  a  bank,  a  mflsonic  liall  Mid  places 
■of  meeting  for  all  the  secret  orders,  and  an  iron-foundr}'.  The  principal  occupation  is 
.the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vines,  and  considerable  wine  is  made. 

SETEB8,  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  de^iartment  of  Ni^vre.  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Nivernais.  is  built  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  fertile  plains,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Loire  and  the  Nifevre,  140  m.  B.B.e.  of  Paris.  Highly  picturesque,  as  seen 
from  a  distance,  its  interior  ^ows  steep,  winding,  and  badly-paved  streets.  It  oontidns 
a  beautiful  caUiedral  of  the  10th  c„  and  a  fine  pnblic  garden ;  the  large  cavalrv  barrack. 
-the  fine  bridge  of  20  arches  over  the  Loire,  and  the  triumphal  arch,  erected  \n  Vt4A,  to 
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-tommemorate  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  are  also  worthy  of  mention.  Nevers  Is  the  see  of 
J  biehop,  contains  a  public  library,  and  has  numerous  educational,  scientific,  and  benev- 
olent institutions,  and  an  arsenal.  There  ia  here  an  important  cannon -foundry,  and: 
the  principal  manufactures  are  jporcelain  and  earthenware,  glass,  brandy,  iron  cables  and* 
chains,  and  anvils.   Pop.  '76,  20,001. 

Nevers,  the  Noviodunum  of  the  RomaDS,  existed  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Oaul  by 
Julius  Cnaar.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  blshiin)  unce  the  bc^niug  of  the  eth  c,  when  ft 
was  called  Nevlrnum,  became  a  co.  in  the  10th  c.,  and  was  erected  into  a  duchy  by 
Fiancls  I.  in  153S.  * 

HETIAHSE',a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  60  m.  n.  from  EketeiinbuT^gL 
It  is  on  the  eastern  or  Siberian  side  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  stands  on  the  Neiva,  the- 
waters  of  which  flow  by.the  Tobot  aud  the  Irtish  to  the  Obi.  The  district  around 
Xeviansk  is  f  iimous  for  its  mineral  wealth,  particularly  for  lis  productiveness  of  gold, 
copper,  and  platinum.  Neviaoskhas  a  mint,  the  tower  of  which  Is  remarkable  as  leaning-, 
even  more  than  tiw  celebrated  tower  of  Pisa.   Pop.  18,000. 

VBTILLE'ft  OBAW.   See  Bbucb,  David. 

NEVIN,  John  WiLUAifsoN.  D.D.,  u^t>.,  b.  Penn.,  1808;  graduated  at  Union  college - 
1831;  studied  In  the  theologicfll  seminary  at  iSinceton,  and  remained  there  some  time  as 
an  instructor,  and  wrote  BiMical  AntiguiUa  (2  vols).  In  1829-89  lie  was  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Biblical  literature  in  the  Presbyterian  theological  seminary  at  Allejgheny 
City;  in  1840  became  professor  of  theology  and  president  of  the  German  Keformea  tlieo- 
logical  seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  and  also,  1841,  president  of  Marsliall  college 
at  the  same  place;  in  1843  published  The  Anxioui  Bench,  which  produced  much  diacus- 
eion  on  the  subject  of  revivals;  in  1844  translated  Dr.  Schaft's  Inaugural  address.  The 
Principle  of  Proteatantitm,  which  was  viewed  as  containing  the  germ  of  what  was  after- 
ward called  "  Mercersburg  theologj- "  (q.y.),  and  was  followed  by  The  M]/»tieal  Pretenct; 
Hittory  and  Qeniut  of  the  Heidelberg  CaUekum,  and  Anti-ChriMt,  or  the  Spirit  ^Stet  and" 
Schism.  Dr.  Nevin  also  edited  the  Mercersburg Sevieio,  1849-53;  in  1851  he  resigned  the 
preaidency  of  the  seminary,  and,  in  1868,  of  <he  college,  on  its  removal  to  Lancaster  to  be 
coDsolidated  with  Franklin  college.  He  was  afterward  chosen  president  of  Franklin  and^. 
Harsball  college,  and  still  holds  the  position. 

nBTIS,  a  small  island  of  the  West  Indies,  belonging  toOreat  Britain,  ionna  one  of  the 
group  of  the  Lesser  AntiUies,  and  lies  immediately  B.e.  of  St.  Cluistopher's,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  strait,  called  the  Narrwcs,  two  m.  wide.  It  is  circular  in  form,  rises  in 
central  peak  to  the  height  of  about  2600  ft.,  and  has  an  area  of  20  sq.m.  Pop,  "tl. 
11,735,  of  whom  very  few  are  white.  Cliariestown,  a  seaport,  with  a  toterable  roadstead,, 
sitiinteid  on  the  b.w.  shore  of  the  IslaDd,  is  the  seat  of  government,  consisting  of  a  govern- 
ment council  and  general  assembly.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  principal  products  aier 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  In  1875  the  revenue  of  NctIs  was  £10,001 ;  and  the  expendi- 
ture £9,5:^.  The  imports  for  1873  were  valued  at  £52,293;  and  the  exports  at  £88,226- 
The  value  of  the  sugar  exported  was  £72,842,  more  than  double  the  valuo  of  the  year 
before,  but  only  about  £6,000  more  than  in  1871.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and 
clearing  in  1878  amounted  to  24,^. 

NEW,  John  C,  b.  Ind.,  1881,  educated  at  Bethany  college,  West  Virginia;  agraduate- 
of  the  class  of  '58 ;  studied  law,  but  turned  his  attention  to  politics  and  never  l>ecamc  ». 
practitioner.  He  has  served  his  native  state  in  the  capacity  of  state  senator,  aud  title*! 
the  office  of  adjt.geu.  of  Indiann;  was  cashier  of  the  first  national  bank  of  Indiana, 
and  in  1875  was  appointeU  U.  S.  treasurer  under  president  Grant.  In  1879-80  he  war. 
chairman  of  the  IndiaQa  republican  committee. 

ITEW  ALBAFf  a  city  hi  Indiana.  United  Slates,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  opposite  Portland,  and  2  m.  below  Louisvffle,  Ky. ;  a  ftnely-siin- 
ated,  well-built  town,  having  22  miles  of  streets,  6  ship-yards,  6  foundries,  80  churches, 
and  is  the  site  of  Asbury  college  and  a  collegiate  institute.  It  has  a  large  river-trade 
tmd  railway  connectio^is  with  Indiana  and  Kentucky.    Pop.  '70. 16,896;  '74,  22,246. 

NEW  ALBANY  (ajii-f).  the  co.  scat  of  Floyd  cp. ,  on  the  Louisville,  New  Altany,  aniP' 
Chicago  railroad;  pop. '80, 16.422.  It  has  manufactories  of  cars,  engines,  and  boilers; 
rolling,  planing,  and  flour  mills,  iron  foundries,  etc.   It  has  I  daily  and  S  weekly  news- 


TEWABE.  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  tlie  co.  of  NolU,.. 
on  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  nulways.  and  on  a  navigable  iHraoch  of  the  nvei- 
Trent,  16  m.  s.w.  of  Lincoln.  The  parish  church,  a  large  and  elegant  edifice,  tbou^ 
often  rebuilt,  still  sliows  traces  of  its  original  Norman  character.  Newark  is  approached, 
from  the  n.by  a  caiuseway  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  carried  over  the  flat  island  formed  by 
the  Trent  on  the  w.  and  the  Newark  branch  on  theeast.  The  caetle  of  Newark,  in  whicli 
king  John  died  In  1216.  was  built  early  in  the  I2tii  century.  Newark  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  malting  town  in  England;  there  are  flour-mills,  breweries,  and  trade  in  corn,. 
UMlt,  flour,  cattle,  wool,  and  coal.  A  com  exchange  has  been  xecenUy  erected.  Newark, 
returns  two  memlicrs  to  parliament.    Pop.  '71, 12,218.  ■ 
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VBW  ABK,  a  citT  and  port  of  entry  of  Kew  Jersey,  United  States,  on  the  w.  bonk  of 
Ihe  Passaic  river,  13  m.  from  New  York,  on  Uie  New  Jersey  railway.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  industrious  city;  its  principal  street  is  S  m.  long,  120  ft.  wide,  shaded  by  great  elms, 
-and  bordering  on  three  public  parks.  It  contains  a  cnatom-house  and  postofflce,  (KI 
•churches,  numerous  public  schools,  11  banks,  17  newspaners,  and  extensive  manufactories 
of  leather,  patent  leather,  enameled  cloth,  carriages,  saddles  and  harness,  boots  and  shoeH, 
clothing,  hats,  jewelry— 1015  establishments  produclngaunually  $75,000,000.  It  was 
scttied  in  16S6  by  a  Puritan  colony  from  Conuecticat.  Hewark  has  1^  vesseb  of  13,000 
iona..  Pop.  in '70, 105,059. 

NEWARK,  a  city  of  Essex  co..  New  Jetsey,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  the  oo.; 
pop.  '80, 136,400,  beiQ^  an  increase  of  80  per  cent  since  1870.    It  is  situated  on  an 
-elevated  plain  on  the  nght  bank  of  the  Passaic  river,  9  m.  from  New  York  city,  and  4  m. 
from  Newark  bay.   Ite  history  is  somewhat  peculiar.   In  1665  the  colonies  of  Hartford 
and  New  Haven,  Cono.,  being  united  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  people  of  Bnn- 
ford,  the  latter  deserted  tliat  [lart  of  the  country  In  a  oody,  headed  by  their  pastor,  and 
taking  with  them  their  families  and  household  goods.   They  bou^t  the  land  on  which 
Newark  now  stands,  from  the  Hackensack  Indians,  for  £180, 13  uanketo,  and  13  gun.4, 
-and  there  founded  their  city,  laying  it  out  in  broad  streets.   No  one  was  permitted  to 
'Aald  office,  to  vote,  or  was  a  freetnao,  who  did  not  have  membership  in  the  CoDfrega- 
tional  church;  in  1676  the  church  building  was  fortified  against  attacks  by  the  Indiaua. 
In  1682  Newark  was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  cider.    In  1745-46  the  Englisli 
.  grantees  of  East  Jersey  undertook  to  invalidate  the  titles  of  the  Puritans  to  their 
bndi,  whereupon  riotiiu:occuned,  which  was  suppreaaed  with  difficulty.  The  college 
■«f  New  Jers^was  in  Newark  from  1747  to  '05,  and  here  was  founded  the  Xewaik 
-academy  in  1793.   In  1777  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  British,  when  it  was  sacked 
-and  plundered,  and  nearly  destroyed.    The  population  was  lOOOinlTBO;  10,050inl830; 
17,290  in  1840;  71,041  In  1860.    Newark  contains  104  churches,  an  academy,  hig^- 
'^hfwl,  and  35  public  schools;  11  banks,  9  horse-railroads,  a  paid  fire  department,  and  a 
£re-alarm  telegraph.   Amoug  its  public  building  are  the  city-hall,  court-house,  and 
«ustom-house  and  post-offlce.    Literary  associations  are  the  hbrary  association  and 
the  state  historical  society.   Newark  is  a  leading  manufacturing  city,  particularly  in 
.jewelry.  India-rubber  goods,  carriages,  paper,  leather,  and  macmnery.   The  Passaic 
^oar-mills  produce  3000  barrels  of  flour  daily,  and  a  8t>ool-thread  company  emplOTS  750 
girlR  in  its  manufactory.   The  life  Insurance  companies  of  Newark  tiave  $80,000,000 
•^pital.and  the  fire  insurance  companies,  $6,000,000.    There  are  large  shipping  interests, 
.and  the  docks  extend  a  m.  in  length.    The  streets  in  the  citv  cover  150  m.  in  length,  and 
lliere  are  40  m.  of  sewers.   A  short  distance  from  Newark  are  brown-stone  quarries 
which  supply  great  quantities  of  imilding  material  for  New  York. 

NEWARK,  a  cit^  in  Ohio,  capital  of  Licking  co. ;  situated  at  the  union  of  three 
branches  of  the  Lickiu^  river;  pop.  70, 6,698.    It  is  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and  the  Itelti- 
.more  and  Ohio,  and  Pittsburg,  Cmcinnati,  aud  St.  Tjouis  railroads.    It  is  built  on  an 
-extended  plam,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  productive  country,  and  is  laid  out  attrac- 
with  broad  streets.  It  has  a  graded  public  school  system.  In  the  neighborhood 
are  aimdstone  quarries,  a  coal  mine,  and  petroleum  refineries. 

NEWAY  GO,  a  co.  in  w.  MicliigaD,  intersected  in  the  s.  by  the  Grand  Rapids, 
Newaygo  and  Lake  Shore  railroad,  one  division  terminating  at  Everett,  and  another, 
from  fii^  Rapids  to  Muskegon,  crossing  it  centrally;  864  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 14,688—11,003 
•of  Amencan  oirth,  146  colored.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  largely  covered  with  forests 

--of  hardwood  aud  Bugar  maple.  It  is  drainra  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Muskegon, 
Marquette,  aud  White  rivers.  Its  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat, 
rye,  com,  uats,  potatoes,  wool,  dairy  products,  and  maple  sugar.  Its  rivers  furnish  ralu* 
able  water-power,  and  it  has  manufactories  of  lumber,  sashes,  and  ahingiea.  Modi 

-attention  is  paid  to  stock  raising.    Co.  seat,  Newaygo  Court-House. 

miW  BEDFOBD,  a  seaport  city  of  Massachusetts,  on  BuzzatiTs  bay,  65  m.  s.  of 
SostoQ.  Since  1755  it  has  been  the  chief  center  of  the  American  wliale  flsberies.  The 
-value  of  this  industry  has  been  tor  many  years  on  the  decline.  The  trade  was  at  its 
iKiight  in  1858-^,  when  there  were  In  Uie  district  410  whalers  of  183,966  tons,  which 
brought  home  44,938  bbla.  of  sperm  oil,  118,673  bbls.  of  whale  oil,  and  3,888,800 
.lbs.  of  wlialebone.  la  1673  New  Bedford  possessed  138  whalers,  which  brought  home 
30,961  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  35,739  bbls.  of  whale  oil,  and  150,508 lbs.  of  whalebone.  It  has 
oil  and  candle  factories,  cotton  mills,  iron  mills,  copper  and  glass  works,  80  churches. 
JS  tenks,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  public  library  of  80,000  volumes,  city 
Jiall,  cnstom-house,  and  alms-house.    Pop.  '70,  21,830. 

N1SW  BEDFORD  {ante),  a  city  in  e.  Massachusetts,  set  off  from  Dartmouth,  1787, 
Jnoorporated  1847,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Acushnet  river,  near  its  mouth;  pop.  '80,  26,875. 
It  is  one  of  the  capitujs  of  Bristol  co.,  and  has  become  a  manufacturing  city  of  con- 
iaderable  importance.  Besides  its  reciprocal  trade  with  other  ports,  Itis  a  diippangplaoe 
iar coal  consigned  to  the  south.  It  is  connected  with  Boston  by  tworailroMl  Toutesowned 
fey  the  Old  Colouy  railroad,  the  road  across  the  river  affording  a  route  to  cape  Cod, 
Jthrough  Folrhaven,  and  the  other,  through  Taunton  direct,  to  Boston.   Propelien  nm 
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from  this  port  to  New  Tprk,  and  a  team  ere  to  Kartha's  VlDeyaid.  It  hu  public  scbooU, 
a  htgli-scliool  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $136,000,  aa  acaaemy  under  the  direction  of 
the  society  of  FriendB,  and  37  churclies.  The  public  library  was  opened  to  the  public 
by  the  city  in  18S2,  and  was  ooe  of  the  first  free  public  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
In  1657  it  was  placed  in  a  commodious  and  convenient  building,  costing  $45,000.  A. 
fund  of  $100,000  was  bejiueathed  to  the  city  by  the  late  Sylvia  A.  Howland  for  the  pro- 
motion of  lil>eral  education,  and  for  tlie  iutroouction  of  water  into  the  city.  Among  its 
inatitutioiu  is  the  union  for  good  works,  a  worthy  cliarity  accomplishing  much  toward 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor.  It  also  contains  St.  Joseph's  liospital  (Catholic),  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  well-organized  fire  department  with  S  steam  fire-engines,  an  electric 
fire-alarm  telegraph,  and  a  horse  railroad  constructed  in  1873.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
water  from  Acushnet  poad,  the  worlts  having  been  erected  in  1867-69  at  a  cost  of 
#1,000,000,  the  reservoir  having  a  capacity  of  400,000,000  gallons.  The  water  is  carried 
4  m.  and  raised  100  feet  It  is  lighted  by  gaa.  Among  its  industries  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  Pruasian  blue,  paraffine  candles,  cordage,  shoes,  etc,  and  it  has  oil  and  paint 
works,  two  manufactunng  photographic  establishments,  and  tanneries.  It  contains  seven 
banks,  fire  of  them  national,  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  a  weekly  shipping  list.  The  Clarke's  Cove  fertilizing  company  has  been 
lately  established,  its  buildings  covering  40,000  sq.ft  of  land.  Among  some  of  the 
more  recently  built  factories  are  the  Wamsutta  milts,  making  superior  cotton  cloth,  and 
having  a  capital  of  $2,500,000;  thePotomska  mills,  making  print  cloths,  with  a  capital  of 
$900,000;  the  Morse  twist  drill  factory;  and  the  Qosnold  iron  mill,  named  In  honor  of 
Bartholomew  Ooanold,  an  English  mariner,  who  attempted  to  colonize  Kew  England  in 
160!^  aiul  named  cape  Cod.  It  is  11  m.  in  length  and  3  m.  in  width,  and  is  ngularly 
laid  out.  with  streets  at  riglit  angles,  shaded  by  maples  and  ancient  euns  Uiat,  on  some 
streets,  almost  meet  and  form  an  arch  over  the  wide  thoroughfares.  The  land  slopes 
toward  the  water,  and  the  eterated  portion  offers  fine  sites  for  the  erection  of  the  ele- 
gant private  residences  for  which  the  city  is  noted.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
4,000  It.  long  connecting  the  city  with  Falrhaven.  It  has  an  elegant  drive  4^  m.  m 
extent  around  Clarke's  point,  commanding  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  harborand  far  out 
to  sea^  A  granite  fort,  situated  on  the  extremity  of  the  point,  commands  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor,  wliich  is  cpovenieut  and  easily  ^preached.  Its  valuation  is  larger  tlian  any 
other  dty  of  its  size  in  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  its  population.  In  1877  tbie 
Taiuation  for  real  estate  was  $13,609,800;  personal,  $10,864,900. 

WKW  BKBKX,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Neuse 
liTer,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Trent,  80  m.  from  its  mouth  in  Pamlico  sound.  B 
«xports  tar,  turpentine,  naval  stores,  flour,  and  lumber.   Pop.  '70,  0,819. 

NEW  BERNE  (ante)  is  the  port  of  entry  of  Pamlico  district,  40  m.  ftom  the 
mouth,  of  the  Neuse  river,  on  the  Atiantic  and  North  Carolina  railroad.  It  has  a  con- 
aiderable  commerce,  having  direct  communication  with  the  sea  by  way  of  Ocracoke 
inlet.  Its  chief  trade  is  coastwise,  in  fish,  cotton,  lumber,  and  naval  stores.  Its  manu- 
factures include  agricultural  Implements,  carriages,  etc.,  and  it  has  tur[>entine  distiller- 
ies, n-ist  and  saw  mills,  foundries,  and  machine  shope.  In  1868,  during  the  rebdlion, 
£en.  jSamside  wss  sent  to  New  Berne  at  the  head  ot  an  important  expedition,  designed 
to  weaken  the  enemy  by  interfering  with  their  base  of  supplies,  and  by  the  occupation 
of  a  point  at  which  athreatening  attitude  could  be  constantly  maint^ned:  it  was  entirely 
succ^sful;  and  on  Mar.  14  the  city  w&.  captured  after  a  sovere  engagement,  being 
well  defended  by  strong  intrenchments.  Sixty-nine  cannon  and  a  lar^  quantity  of 
ammunition  were  taken,  and  the  city  was  seriously  damaged. 

NEWBEKRT,  a  co.  in  central  South  Carolina,  having  the  Saluda  river  for  Its  s. 
boundary,  the  Ennowee  and  Tiger  rivers  for  its  n.,  and  the  Broad  river  for  its  e.  bound- 
ary; 700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  26.497—36.883  of  American  birth,  18,363  colored.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Greenville  and  C/olumbia  railroad,  and  the  Laurens  railroad  terminates  at 
Newberry.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  in  some  portions  rising  into  considerable  eleva- 
tions, and  timber  is  abimdant.  It  has  extensive  granite  ledges,  and  the  soil  is  fertile, 
especially  the  alluvial  soil  near  the  rivers.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  ndsed;  and 
wheat,  com,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products.  It  has  steam  saw- 
mills and  a  few  manufactories.  Co.  seat,  Newberry  Court-House,  an  important  cotton 
mart 

NEWBERRY,  Jomr  Strong,  m.d.,  ll.d.  ;  b.  Conn.,  1832.  In  1824  bis  father  emi- 
grated with  hift  family  to  Ohio,  and  founded  the  town  of  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Newberry 
graduated  from  Western  Reserve  college  in  1846,  and  from  the  Cleveland  medical 
cullece  in  1848.  After  two  years  of  study  and  travel  abroad  he  settled  down  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  In  Cleveland,  but  his  growing  fondness  for  natural  science  led  him 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  assistant  Bur||;eon  and  geologist  on  Heut  Williamson's  sur^ 
Tey  of  northern  California  antf  Oregon  in  1855.  Newberry's  researches  were  published 
ina  separate  quarto  volume,  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  railroad  reports.  In  1867-58  he  aecom- 
panieo  lieut  J.  C.  Ives's  expedition  to  the  Colorado  river,  taking  out  an  iron  steamer  in 
sections  and  navigating  that  stream  for  600  miles.  Newberi^^s  portion  of  the  report 
was  acknowledged  by  his  commander  to  constitute  "the  most  interesting  material 
gathered  by  the  expedition."   He  assisted,  in  1860,  capt  Macomb's  explorauonof  the 
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unper  Colorado  and  San  Jaan  liTers,  opening  up  an  interesting  t^ion  of  immeoM 
nuDeral  resources,  and  publislied  a  report  on  it.  During  the  rebeluon  his  adminift- 
Irattve  capacity  wns  demonstrated  by  his  superintendence,  as  .secretary,  of  the  affairs  of 
the  sanitary  cumniission  throughout  the  Mississippi  valley  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
to,  and  still  coutinu«s  to  hold,  the  professorship  of  geology  and  pnleontology  in  the 
school  of  mines  of  Columbia  college.  He  has  been  state  geologist  of  Ohio  since  1869, 
and  completed  an  exhaustive  geological  survey  of  the  state  within  five  years,  the  final 
reports  of  which,  uow  in  process  of  publication,  will  malce  eight  volumes,*  befndes  a  mnp. 
Prof.  Newberry  has  made  many  contributions  to  the  literature  of  fossil  fi^es  and 
plants,  and  geology  in  general.  He  is  a  member  of  numerous  American  and  Europrau 
flcientiflc  sodetles,  and  is  now  president  of  the  New  Torfc  academy  of  sciences. 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  a  village  in  s.  New  York,  on  the  n.e.  shore  of  Stalen  island,  in  the 
s.  portion  of  New  York  harbor,  6  ui.  8.w.  of  the  city.  Pop.  '70,  7,495.  It  is  in  Caslk- 
toD  township  in  the  county  of  Richmond,  and  (»ntains  the  postofflce  of  West  New  Bririi- 
ton.  It  is  connected  wlUi  the  metropolis  by  steam  ferries,  and  has  many  elevant  vifias- 
occupied  by  persons  engaged  in  husiness  who  make  the  trip  daily.  It  is  tEe  seal  of 
"  SaUors'  Snug  Harbor,'  a  hospital  or  home,  for  mariners  who  are  past  their  usefulncsa, 
and  also  for  me  destitute  sick  or  infirm  families  of  seamen.  It  l^s  9  churches  and  & 
number  of  fine  hotels.  Its  situation  is  on  an  elevation  which  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  hay,  and  granite  is  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Its  manufac- 
turing establishments  are  a  paper-hanging  factory,  silk-printing  works,  a  fancy  dj'eing 
estabuslunent,  and  dyeing  and  printing  works,  which  are  very  extensive. 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  a  borough  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  railroad;  pop.  '70,  4,087.  It  is  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Beaver  river,  wkiclk 
fundshes  very  extensive  and  valuable  water-power,  and  is  S8  m.  n.w.  of  Piitsburr, 
and  31  m.  s.  of  New  Caetle.  The  Beaver  river  empties  into  the  Ohio  8  m.  below.  It 
has  10  churches,  8  banks,  one  of  which  is  national,  a  public  library,  a  newspsper,  and 
excellent  schools.  It  Is  connected  with  the  town  of  Beaver  Falls  by  a  bridge  across  the 
river.  It  is  in  a  coal  region,  and  is  connected  with  lake  Erie  by  the  Beaver  and  Erie 
canal.  Its  manufactures  are  important;  among  Its  industries  may  be  numbered  th» 
manufacture  of  chairs,  woolen  goods,  twine,  nails,  potterj-,  lesd-kegs,  coffee-mills, 
jiTCts.  wire,  etc.   It  has  a  variety  of  stores  and  an  extensive  greenhouse. 

WBW  BBIIAIH,  a  manufacturing  t.  in  Connecticut,  10  m.  s.  of  Hartford,  engaged  in 
the  production  of  stockinet  goods,  locks,  Jewelry,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  vwious  xuds  of 
liardware.  It  has  six  churches.  Tlie  water  supply  is  from  a  reservoir  of  17S  acres, 
witli  a  head  of  900  fest,  supplying  pubUo  fountains  with  Jets  of  140  feet,  and  dispenriii^ 
with  flre-englnes.   Pop.  'iO,  0,460. 

KZW  BBITAIN,  the  name  of  one  principal  and  of  sevenil  subsidfatr  Islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  in  lat. between  4°  and 6°  s.,  and  long,  between  148°  and  162* 80' e.  Tlte  prin- 
cipal island,  300  m.  in  length,  and  having  an  area  of  12,000  sq.m.,  lies  e.  of  New  Gui- 
nea, fr6m  which  it  is  separated  by  Dampier's  straits.  The  surface  te  mountainous  in 
the  interior,  with  active  volcanoes  in  the  north,  but  along  the  coast  are  fertile  plains. 
Forests  abound  in  the  island,  and  palms,  sugar-cane,  bread-fruit,  etc.,  are  proauoed. 
The  inhabitants,  the  number  of  whom  Is  unknown,  are  descrllicd  as  a  tribe  of  "oriental 
negroes,"  and  are  well-foTmed,  active,  and  of  a  very  dark  complexion.  They  are  fur- 
ther advanced  in  dvillzatlon  tlian  is  usual  among  the  Polyuesians,  have  a  formal  relie- 
iouB  worship,  temples,  uid  Images  of  their  ddues.  New  Britain  was  first  seen  by  L» 
Maire  and  Schouten  in  1616,  but  Dampier,  at  a  later  date,  was  the  first  to  land. 

HEW  BBUHSWIOE,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  is  on  the  s,  bank  of  the  Raritan  river,  at  the 
hesd  of  navigation,  15  m.  from  its  mouth,  80  m.  s.w.  of  New  York,  on  the  New  Jersey 
railway,  and  the  Delaware  atid  Raritan  wmsl.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton, 
leather,  India  rubber,  papcr-hrngings,  iron,  and  machinery,  17  churches,  S  banks,  and  4 
nowBpapeni.  It  is  the  seat  of  Kutger's  college  aod  a  theological  seminary.  Pop.  *60, 
11,35.^;  '70.  16,a58. 

HEW  BBUHhWICX,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  bounded  on  the  n.w. 
by  Canada  and  the  bay  of  Cbaleur,  on  the  n.c,  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
strait  of  Northumberland,  on  the  s.  by  Nova  Bcotia  and  the  bay  of  ^ndy,  and  on  the 
8.W.  by  the  state  of  Maine,  It  has  an  area  of  87,710  B<riR.,  or  17,784,400  acres  (rather 
more  than  the  area  of  Scotland),  and  a  population,  in  1871,  of  385,694.  The  coast  line 
is  500  m.  in  extent,  and  is  indented  by  spacious  Iwiys,  inlets,  and  harlrors,  which  afffvd 
safe  and  commodious  anchorage  for  shipping.  Ine  chief  are  Ptmdy,  Chignecto,  and 
Cumberland  bays,  the  last  two  being  merelv  extensions  of  the  first;  Passamaquoddy  bay 
in  the  9.;  Verte,  Sbcdiac,  Cocaigne.  Richfbucto,  and  Miramicbi  bays  on  the  n.e.;  aod 
the  bay  of  Ohaleur,  80  m.  long  bv  37  broad,  in  the  n.w. .  llie  provmce  of  New  Brans- 
wick  abounds  in  rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Bt.  John  and  the  Bt.  CnAx,  the  fonoer 
400,  and  the  latter  100  m.  in  length,  and  both  falltaig  into  the  bar  of  Puo^;  and  of  tb» 
rivers  that  fiow  eastward  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ridiibucto,  the  Mimmlchi,. 
and  the  Restigouche.  The  province  contains  numerous  lakes,  one  of  which.  Grand  lake, 
is  100  sq.m.  in  area.  Mont  of  the  othera  are  much  smaller.  The  surface  is  for  the  most 
part  flat  or  undulating.   With  the  exception  of  tlie  district  In  the  &.w.  bordering  o& 
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Canada  and  the  river  Reetlgouche,  no  portion  of  New  Branswick  in  marked  by  any  con- 
siderable elevation.  Here,  however,  the  country 'is  beautifully  diversilied  by  hills  of 
■500  to  800  ft.  in  height.  These  elevations,  which  form  an  extension  of  the  Appalachian, 
range,  are  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys  and  table-lands,  and  arc  clothed  almost  to 
the&  summits  with  lofty  forest-trees.  In  this  district  the  scenery  Is  remarkably  beauti- 
ful. In  the  8.  of  the  colony  the  surface  Is  broken  up  by  great  ravines,  and  the  coast  is 
*x}Id  and  rocky.  The  shores  on  the  e.  coast,  and  for  30  m.  inland,  are  flat.  The  soil  is 
■ieep  and  fertile.  Of  the  whole  acreage,  14,000,000  acres  are  set  down  as  good  land,  and 
.^,600,000  acres  as  poor  land.  New  Brunswick  contains  a  rich  and  extensive  wheat- 
producing  district;  but  the  inhabitants,  dividing  their  time  between  farming,  lumber- 
ing, flslung,  sbip-building,  and  other  pursuits,  and  following  no  regular  system  of 
til^ge,  have  not  till  quite  recently  attempted  to  keep  pace  with  modern  agricnlturat 
improvements.  The  fanning  has  not  been  judicious;  many  parts  of  the  country  liave 
been  allowed  to  become  exhausted;  and,  although  signs  of  improvement  begin  to  be 
manifest,  still  there  is  prevalent  a  deplorable  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
scientiSc  agriculture.  Several  cheese  factories  have  been  established  in  the  province 
within  the  last  few  years.  In  one  year  one  of  these  has  manufactured  as  much  as 
25,000  lbs.  Tbe  crown  lands  are  at  present  being  disposed  of  under  the  act  31  Vict, 
cap.  7,  1668.  This  act  provides  that  certain  portions  of  eligible  land  shall  be  reserved 
for  actual  settlers,  and  not  be  disposed  of  to  speculators,  or  for  lumbering  purposes.  A. 
male  of  18  years  of  age  or  upwards  may  obtain  100  acres,  either  by  payment,  in  advance, 
of  $20  (£4  8b.),  to  aid  la  the  constmction  of  roads  uid  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
location,  or  upon  his  performing  labor  on  such  roads  and  bridges,  to  the  value  of  $10  a 

{'ear,  for  three  years.  He  must  also,  within  two  years,  build  a  house  on  bis  land  of  not 
ess  dimensions  than  16  ft.  by  30,  and  clear  two  acres.  After  a  residence  for  three  years 
in  succession  he  receives  a  iteed  of  grant  if  he  has  paid  the  $30  in  advance  or  cultivated 
ten  acres.  The  receipt  of  the  crown-lands  department  of  the  provincial  government  for 
the  year  ending  Oot  81, 1866,  amounted  in  value  to  $8,893,100.  During  1870  no  less  tlian 
93o  grants  of  land  were  issued.  The  climate  Is  remarhibly  healthy,  and  the  autumn — and 
especially  the  season  called  the  Indian  summer — is  particiuarly  agreeable.  In  the  interior 
the  heat  in  summer  rises  to  80°,  and  sometimes  to  95* ;  and  in  winter,  which  lasts  from 
the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  mercury  sometimes  falls  as  low  as 
40'  below  zero.  At  Fredericton,  the  capital,  situated  on  St.  John  river,  65  m.  from  the 
R.  and  180  m.  from  the  n.  coast,  the  temperature  ningcs  from  85°  below  to  85°  above 
zero,  and  the  meau  lh  about  43". 

The  north'western  portion  of  the  province  is  occupied  by  the  upper  Silurian  forma- 
tion. Next  are  two  belts  of  lower  Silurian.  Small  patches  of  the  Devonian.  Huronian, 
and  Laureutian  ^sterns  are  found  on  the  bay  of  Fnndy.  A  large  part  of  the  province 
i-*  occupied  by  carboniferous  strata.  Tile  mlQeial  coal  is  for  the  most  part  impure  or  in 
tbin  seams  and  is  hardly  worked;  but  the  so-called  Albertite  of  Albert  county  is  the  most 
valuable  of  bituminous  matter  on  the  American  continent.  It  yields  100  gal.  of  crude  oil 
per  ton.  Salt  springs  are  numerous.  Copper  and  iron  ore  are  found,  as  also  antimony 
and  manganese;  gypsum,  plumbago,  and  limes  tone  are  very  abundant,  and  the  free- 
stone of  the  province,  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  durability,  commands  a  higli  price  in 
.  the  states.  Wild  animala  abound  in  the  province;  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stocked 
with  fish,  and  along  the  coasts,  cod,  haddocks,  salmon,  and  other  fish  are  caught  in 
great  plenty.  The  numberof  schools  in  New  Brunswick  during  the  winter  of  18&  wa» 
838,  in  which  39,764  pupils  were  enrolled.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  1878-4  was. 
$10,333,871;  of  exporte,  $6,504,894.  Tlie  number  of  vessels  entering  the  ports  wa» 
2,784,  of  775,638  tons:  clearing,  3,662,  of  799,366  tons.  The  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  fisheries  was  6,656;  number  of  vessels.  131,  of  2,518  tons;  number  of  boat.s  3,351 ; 
value  of  catch,  $3,685,705.  In  1871  the  total  value  of  manufactured  products  was 
$17,867,667.  In  1874  there  were  in  operation  4S5  m.  of  railway.  Around  the  coasts 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  excellent  public  and  coach  roads.  Chief 
towns,  the  city  of  St.  John  and  Fredericton,  the  i>olitical  capital. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick,  together  with  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  oririnally 
formed  one  French  colony,  called  Acadia,  or  New  France.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Enellab 
in  1718,  and  was  first  settled  by  British  colonists  in  1764.  In  1784  it  was  separated  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  erected  into  an  independent  colony.  It  joined  tlie  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  1867.  • 

KXWBITEG,  a  village  of  New  York,  on  the  w.  hank  of  the  Hudson,  61  m.  n.  of 
New  York,  amid  the  grand  scenery  of  the  highlands.  Its  handsome  edifices,  villas,  and 
gardens,  ona  gentle  slope  from  the  river,  comnmnd  a  noble  prospect.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  5  foundries,  a  cotton  factory,  breweries,  a  railway  cnrriftge  manufactory,  3 
pianoforte  manufactories,  steam-holler  works,  5  soap  factories,  41,000  tons  of  sbippuig, 
a  large  lumber  trade,  S8  churches,  5  banks,  schools,  and  academies.  It  was  Washin|^tr* 
headquarters  during  a  critical  portion  of  the  war  of  indqKndence.   Pop.,  70,  17,014. 

NEWBUHO  {ani^,  situated  on  a  steep  slope  of  the  Hudson  river,  has  its  water- 
front lined  with  warehouses,  and  enjoys  a  considerable  commerce;  pop.,  '80, 18,050. 
The  locality  was  seen  by  Hudson  in  IWW,  who  wrote  of  it:  "It  is  as  beautiful  a  land  as 
one  can  tread  upon ;  a  very  pleasant  phicc  to  build  a  town  on."   It  was  occupied  at  that 
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time,  and  for  some  years  later,  by  a  portion  of  the  Delaware  tribe  of  iDdians,  who  were 
defeated  by  the  Dutch  in  the  war  of  1658-60,  and  driveo  away  la  1668.  In  1709  it  was 
settled  by  Qennan  Lutherans  from  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  who  called  it  "The 
Palatine  Parish  of  Quasaaic."  In  1752,  the  Germans  having  been  displaced,  its  name 
-was  changed  to  "Tl^  Parl&h  of  Newburg,"  from  its  resemblance  to  Newburgh  on  the 
river  Tay  m  Scotland.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  gen.  Washington  io  1783-^;  and  the 
houae  which  he  occupied,  in  the  s.  part  of  the  city,  is  now  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  is  preserved  as  a  historical  relic,  containing  a  museum  of  revolutionary  curiosilies. 
open  to  the  public  Here  the  continental  army  was  disbanded,  and  it  was  from  this 
place  thai  ttie  celebrated  "  Newburg  letters"  emanated,  containing  a  treasonable  sug- 
ceation  to  create  Washiogton  "  king  of  America,"  considered  so  Important  that  Wasfa- 
iDgton  convened  the  officers  of  the  army  in  a  public  building  in  the  city,  and  addressed 
them  in  earnest  remonstrance — a  course  which  at  once  destroyed  any  possible  influence 
of  the  letters  in  question.  Newburg  is  an  important  coal  market,  and  has  some  manu- 
facturea.  It  has  28  diurches,  a  pubTlc  school  system,  and  a  water-supply  with  eqienaiTe 
works.  The  Newbuig  and  New  York  railroad  comiects  with  the  &ie  railroad  at  Tur- 
ner's. On  a  height  overlooking  the  city  is  the  theological  seminary  of  the  United  Fna- 
t^terian  church.   Steamboats  connect  the  city  with  New  York. 

nWBUBT.  a  muoidpal  boroujdi  and  market  t  of  Berkshire,  England,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Sennet,  17  m.  w.b.w.  oi  Beading.  The  church,  a  spedmen  of  the  penieu- 
dicular  s^le,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  but  the  tower  was  built  by  Jwn 
Winchcombe,  a  clothier  and  famous  citizen  of  Newbury  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI. 
Since  1862  an  annual  wool-market  has  been  held  hei-e.  In  1863  a  new  com  exchange 
was  built.  Newbury  is  the  best  known  for  two  hord-fou^ht  battles  between  the  royalists 
and  parliamentarian  forces  which  took  place — the  first  in  September,  1618.  the  second 
in  October,  1644.  In  the  fbrmer,  victory  was  undecided;  in  the  latter  the  ■dvantage  was 
on  the  ride  of  the  parliamoitarians.   Pop.,  '71,  6,602. 

HEWBUBTPOKT,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  SJaasachusetts,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Herrimac  river,  8  m.  from  its  mouth,  84  m.  n.e.  of  Boston.  Lat.  42°  48'  80'  n. ,  long.  70° 
SZ'  3'  w.  It  is  a  pretty  town,  built  on  a  swell  of  land  rising  100  ft.  from  the  river. 
Hij^h  St.,  8  m.  long,  shaded  with  trees,  a  beautiful  mall,  and  pond  of  six  acres,  are  its 
chief  oniaments.  It  has  16  churches,  in  one  of  which  is  the  tomb  of  Whit^fleld,  who 
died  here  (1770),  4  banks,  4  manufacturing  companies,  making  16,000,000  yards  of  cloth 
annually,  several  ship-yards,  and  manufactories  of  machineiy,  hats,  clothing,  etc ;  8 
daily  papers,  one  of  which  was  established  in  1793;  a  free  high  school,  and  a  free  library 
of  10,000  volumes.    Pop.,  '70,  12,595. 

NEWBURYPORT  {ante),  in  Essex  co.,  Alass.,  on  the  Eastern  railroad.  It  was  set- 
tled about  1685,  and  has  always  been  prominent  among  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  slate. 
During  the  revolution  and  in  the  war  of  1812  its  citizens  were  distinguished  for  their 
patriotic  spirit,  and  the  first  privateers  fitted  out  were  from  this  port.  In  1851  it 
received  the  charter  of  a  dtv,  and  since  then  its  population  has  increased  about  4,O00l 
Besides  other  insUtutions,  the  city  contains  a  court-house,  a  granlie  custom-house,  a  city 
hall,  and  a  marine  museum.  Ship-building  is  a  prominent  buuncss.  In  1854  the  sggn- 
gale  tonnaxe  of  the  vessels  built  was  20,000;  in  1874,  16,000.  Its  national  banks  have 
an  a^regate  capital  of  (820,000;  and  the  savings  banks  have  deposits  amounting  to 
$5,8o0,0w.  The  place,  which  was  important  for  entei^rise  and  wealth  more  than  a  c 
ago,  has  an  air  of  antiquity  and  established  social  conditions  not  usual  in  American  cities. 

NEW  CALABAR  RIVER    See  Calabar.  ti/Ue. 

TTEW  CALEDOHIA,  an  Island  of  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  belonji^ing  to  France,  and 
lying  about  720  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  const  of  Queensland,  in  Australia,  in  laL  20°— 22''  80' s., 
long.  164'— 167°  e.  It  is  about  200  m.  in  length,  30  m.  in  breadth,  aud  has  a  population 
estimated  at  60,000.  It  Is  of  volcanic  oi^in,  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
from  n.w,  tos.e.,  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  in  some  cases  reach  the  height  of 
alKWt  8,000  ft.,  and  is  surrounded  by  sand-banks  and  coral-reefs.  There  are  secure 
harbors  at  port  Baladc  and  port  St.  Vincent,  the  former  on  the  n.e.,  the  latter  on  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  island.  In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  fruitful,  producing  the  cocoa-nut, 
banana,  mango,  breadfruit,  etc.  Tlie  sugar-cane  is  cullivatpd,  and  tlie  vine  grows  wild. 
The  coasts  support  considerable  tracts  of  forest,  but  the  mountains  are  barren,  Tlie 
inhabitants,  wno  resemble  the  PapiAn  race,  consist  of  different  tril>es,  some  of  which 
are  canibals.  New  Caledonia  was  discovered  by  capt.  Cook  ia  1774.  In  185S  tiic 
French  took  possession  of  it,  and  It  has  dnce  1872  been  used  by  the  French  authi»itieft 
as  a  poial  settlcmeut  Alission  stations  have  been  established.  In  1878,  some  of  the 
natives  rose  in  insurrection  and  massacred  a  number  of  the  white  residents. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a  co.  in  n.  Delaware,  having  the  Delaware  river  for  its  e.  boundary, 
the  state  line  of  Pennsylvania  for  itH  n.  and  n.w,,  bounded  by  the  state  of  Maryland  on 
the  w.;  500  sq,m.;  pop,,  '80,  77,746—69,028  of  American  birtb.  12,6^  colored.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad,  the  Wilmington 
and  Reading,  and  the  Delaware  railroads.  It  is  drained  by  the  Brandywine  and  Chris- 
tiana rivers,  and  Red  Clav  and  Duck  creeks,  emptying  into  the  Delaware.  Its  surface 
IS  broken,  rising  Into  hills  in  the  w.  portion,  fumiwlng  good  pasturage   Its  soil  is 
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cxceptionallj  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain,  dairy  products,  and  f nut, 
CBpeolaUy  peaches;  honey  and  soi^hmn  are  among  the  products.  The  riTers  furnish 
«xtensiTe  water-pairer.  Its  leading  Indostiies  are  the  manufacture  of  floor,  carriages, 
melalUc  wares,  iron,  woolen  goods,  diips,  etc.   Co.  seat,  New  castle. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a  borough  in  w.' Pennsylvania,  on  the  Beaver  and  Erie  canal,  at  the 
juDCtion  of  the  Erie  and  Fittsbura  railroad,  the  New  Castle  and  Beaver  Yi^ey,  the 
New  Castle  and  Franklin,  and  the  ^ttsburvand  Lake  Erie  railroads;  pop,  '70,  6,164.  It 
is  the  county  seat  of  Lawrence  Co.,  on  the  shenango  rirer,  at  the  mouth  of  Nesbannock 
creek  ;  60  m.  n.w.  of  Pittsburg.  Coal,  iron  ore,  and  limestone  axe  mined.  Fire-clay 
is  abundant,  and  it  has  manufactories  of  nails,  window  glass,  flour,  paper,  etc.  It  has 
blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  foundries,  grist  and  planing  mills,  and  breweriea.  Man* 
ufacturin^  and  miuiog  are.  its  principal  industries.  It  is  uie  seat  of  New  Castle  college, 
has  excellent  publio  schools  in  convenient  buildings,  13  cbnrdies,  5  banks  (3  national), 
and  an  institution  for  savings.  It  has  good  hotels,  a  fine  opera-house,  a  vaiie^  stores, 
«nd  4  weekly  newspapers. 

nwOAITLB,  Duke  of,  Thomas  Pblham  Holucb,  minister  of  Uie  flnt  two  Qeorgea, 
b.  IMS,  and  representative  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Pelhams,  ^ayed  a  prominent,  bat  by 
no  means  illustrious  part  In  the  political  history  of  his  time.  While  a  very  young  man, 
he  succeeded  to  the  family  peerage  by  the  death  of  his  father,  lord  Pelbam,  and  Qeorge 
I.  rewarded  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Brunswick  by  creating  him  first,  earl  of 
Clare,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Newcastle.  He  was  made  secretary  of  state  when  but 
thirty  years  old,  although  the  king  declared  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  chamt)erlain 
to  the  snuUest  court  la  Germany.  There  was  much  of  the  abeord  and  grotesque  in  his 
character.  Hacaulay  says  of  him,  that  "  his  gait  was  a  shufBing  trot;  nis  utterance  a 
rapid  stutter;  he  was  always  In  a  hurry;  lie  was  never  In  time;  he  abounded  in  fulsome 
caresses,  and  in  hysterical  tears."  Yet  this  man  was  during  thirty  years  secretary  of 
state,  ajd  for  near  ten  years  flist  lord  of  the  treasuiy  I  He  served  under  sir  R.  Walpole, 
retained  bis  secretaryship  in  the  "broad-bottomed  administration"  in  1744,  and  in  1704 
succeeded  fate  brother,  Hr,  Pelham,  as  head  of  the  government.  In  17S7  he  was  com' 
pelled  to  take  the  first  William  Pitt  (afterwards  earl  3  Chatham),  into  Us  ministry,  and 
to  ^ve  him  the  lead  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war  and  of 
foreign  affairs.  A  succesdon  of  brilliant  victories  followed— Newcastle  being  only  nom- 
ine head  of  the  administration — and  the  great  commoner  had  almost  brought  the  war  to 
a  successful  termination,  when  the  acc^uon  of  George  III.  led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  the  replacement  of  Newcastle,  in  May,  1762,  by  lord  Bute,  as  head  of  the  min- 
istry. Newcastle  declined  a  proffered  pension,  with  the  remark  that  if  he  could  no 
longer  serve  he  would  not  burden  his  country.  In  the  Rockingham  ministry,  formed 
in  1765.  Newcastle  filled  the  office  of  privy  seal.  He  died  Nov.  17,  1766.  His  ttUe 
descended  to  Henry,  njpth  earl  of  Lincoln,  whose  great^randson, 

Hbrkt  Pbxhah-Clihton,  fifth  duke  of  Newcavtlb,  and  twelfth  earl  of  Lincoln,  was 
b.  1811,  and  educated  at  Christ-church,  Oiford.  He  represented  South  Notts  in  parlia- 
ment from  1882  to  1846,  when  he  was  ousted  by  the  influence  of  his  father,  the  fourth 
duke,  for  supporting  sir  K.  Peel  in  his  free-trade  measures.  He  adopted  polities  as  a 
profcflflion;  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  In  the  brief  conservative  administration  of  1884 
-85;  and  first  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests  in  the  Peel  administration,  fn  m  1841 
to  1846.  He  was  then  made  chief  secretary  to  the  l<ml-Ueut.  of  Ireland,  but  went  out  of 
office  with  his  chief  a  few  months  afterwards.  He  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  In  1851, 
and  returned  to  office  in  1853,  filling  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  ftor  the  colonies  (which 
formerly  Included  the  department  of  war)  in  the  Aberdeen  government.  The  war  with 
Russia  broke  out,  and  in  June,  1854,  it  was  found  necessair  tc  create  a  secretary  of  state 
for  war,  and  the  new  office  was  assigned  to  Newcastle.  The  "horrible  and  heart-rend- 
ing "  sufferings  of  the  British  army  before  Sebastopol  in  the  winter  months  of  1864  raised 
a  fttorm  of  popular  discontent,  and  when  the  house  of  commons  determined  to  inqnire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  duke  resigned.  Yet,  as  is  now  acknowledged,  no 
blame  was  attributable  either  to  the  minister  for  war  or  his  subordinate,  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert.  Thev  were  called  upon  to  administer  a  vicious  system  of  military  organization 
which  broke  down  under  the  strain  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Newcastle  was  reap- 
pointed colonial  secretary  in  the  second  administration  of  lord  Palmerston,  and  held  tlie 
seals  with  general  approval  from  1869  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1864.  In  1860,  as  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies,  he  accompanied  the  youthful  prince  of  Wales  during  a 
tour  in  Canada  and  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  on  his  return  received  the  order 
of  the  garter  from  the  queen.    He  died  Oct.,  1864. 

NEWCASTLE,  Margakbt  CAVENBISH,  Duchess  of.  See  Cavkmdibh,  Mab- 
OASET,  ante. 

NEWCASTLE,  Wiluam  CAVENDISH,  Duke  of.   See  Cavkbtoihh.  WrLLiAM,  aTUe. 

VEWO^'TLE-imSDIl-IiTnE,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Staffonl,  16  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  A  branch  railway  con- 
nects It  with  the  North  Staffordshire  line,  and  a  branch-canal  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Navigation,  One  of  its  churches,  rebuilt  early  in  last  century,  has  a  very  old  square  toww 
of  red  sandstone.   The  free  grammar  school  has  an  income  of  about  £100  a  year,  and 
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was  founded  in  1603.  Hats  are  the  principal  branch  of  manufacture,  and  silk,  cotton, 
and  paper  mills  are  in  operation.  J^ewcastle-uoder-iiyme  is  surrounded  by  funoua 
potteries,  and  coal-minea  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.   Pop.  71, 16,  W9.  ' 

KXWGABTLE'UFOH.'mrE,  the  chief  t.  of  Korthumberland.  Lat.  64°  SS"  11-6'  n.. 
long.  1°  88'  88*6'  west.  It  has  the  privileges  of  a  county  of  itself.  Gateshead,  which 
stands  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  though  in  a  different  county  and  havi^  a 
separate  jurisdiction,  is  virtually  a  part  of  Newcastle.  According  to  the  census  of  1871, 
Newcastle  contained  a  pop.  of  128,443,  Gnteshead,  48,627 ;  making  together  177,070 
inliabitants.    Newcastle  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

The  Romans  had  a  stationary  camp  here,  called  Pons  .^lii— one  of  the  chain  of  forts 
by  which  the  wall  of  Hadrian  was  fortlfled.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bomans,  the 
deserted  camp  became  the  residence  of  a  colony  of  monks,  and  the  town  was  called 
Monkchester.  Robert,  eldest  son  of  the  conqueror,  commenced  to  build  a  castle  here  in 
1079  or  1080.  Hence  the  modem  name  of  New  Castle.  Willinra  Rufus  baili  his 
brother's  castle,  surrounded  the  town  with  a  wall,  and  gave  the  iohabttaots  peculiar 
privileges.  The  present  castle,  which  displays  better  than  any  other  in  England  the  genius 
of  Norman  military  architecture,  was  creeled  by  Henry  11.  between  theyeois  1178  and 
1177.  Newcastle  being  made  the  rendezvous  of  the  vast  annaments  wliich  the  first  three 
Edwards  led  iato  ScoUuid,  it  was  in  their  time  surrounded  with  new  walla  oi  unusual 
streruth  and  magnitude;  portions  of  them  yet  remain. 

The  town  stands  partly  upon  an  elevated  platform,  and  partly  upon  the  n.  bank  of 
Uie  river.  The  more  ancient  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  are  chiefly  built  of 
timber;  those  in  the  center  of  the  town  are  mostly  of  stone;  but  the  houses  ^nerallyare 
of  Ijrick.  Chiefly  through  the  instnimenlMlity  of  one  man  of  bumble  wrigin — Richard 
Grainger — Newcastle  lias  in  modern  limes  received  the  addition  of  many  el^^t 
streets,  squares,  and  public  buildings.  The  river  is  crossed  by  three  bridgea— tbe  Higfa- 
levul  brid^  the  Redheugh  bridge,  and  a  swing  bridge  (completed  in  167^,  one  of  ibe 
largest  structures  of  the  Kind  in  the  world.  'Ilie  Hlkh-level  bridge  forms  one  of  the 
engineering  triumphs  of  Robert  Stephenson.  It  cousUts  of  six  cast-iron  arcliep,  sup- 
ported upon  piers  of  masonry.  The  length  of  the  viaduct  is  1837  feet,  and  the  heieht  uf 
the  railway  above  high-water  mark,  112.  It  has  a  broad  carriage-way,  b^  whicli  the 
ordinary  trafilc  avoida  the  precipitous  streets  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  passenger 
patli  on  each  side,  and  the  railway  above.  A  quay,  at  which  the  depth  of  water  at  ebb- 
tide U  23  ft.,  has  been  constructed  by  the  corporation,  at  a  cost  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  £120  per  lineal  yard 

There  are  16  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town  connected  with  the  Establlshev.* 
church,  and  about  60  belonging  to  other  classes  of  worshipers.  The  mother  church  (St. 
Nicholas)  is  a  noble  editlce,  chiefly  in  the  decorated  style;  it3  steeple,  which  is  ungu- 
larly  light  and  bold,  is  early  perpendicular.  In  the  Guild  hall,  an  old  and  somewhat 
inconvenient  building,  situated  beside  the  river,  the  town  assizes  aie  opened,  and  the 
quarter  sessions  held.  Under  the  Guild  hall  proper  there  Is  an  exchange  for  the  mer- 
uiants,  ship-owners,  and  brokers  of  the  quay-side.  In  the  Moot  hall,  a  modem  and  very 
handsome  Grecian  building  overlooking  the  swing-bridge,  the  town  and  county  iHizes 
are  held.  A  new  and  very  spacious  town-hall  was  bum  about  twenty  years  ago  on  a 
block  of  ground  facing  St.  Nicholas's  church;  associated  with  it  are  a  com  market  and 
ofllccs  for  the  transaction  of  the  town  business.  The  market  for  the  sale  of  bvtcher- 
meat  and  vegetables  is  probably  the  most  spacious  and  commodious  in  the  kingdom. 
All  tlie  railways  entering  the  town  terminate  in  a  large  station  near  its  center.  The 
jail,  a  heavy  and  costly  mass  of  building,  occupies  a  low  and  confined  situation.  The 
central  police  station,  police  court,  and  offices,  built  in  1878,  are  comprised  in  a  large 
and  handsome  structure  in  Pilgrim  street  The  new  postal  and  tel^;rmph  office,  begun 
in  1873,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  town.  There  are 
two  theaters— the  Royal  (the  great  ornament  of  Grey  street,  the  handsomeet  atreet  in  the 
town),  and  the  Tyne  theater  in  Westgate  BtroeU  Newcastle  has  two  monuments — a 
column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  earl  Grey,  to  commemorate  the  passing  of  the  reform 
bill,  and  a  bronze  statue  to  George  Stephenson. 

The  com  market  is  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday;  the  hay  market  and  the  cattle 
market  on  Tuesday.  During  the  year  1878,  81,635  fat  cattle,  850.688  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  8S,585  swine  were  brou^t  to  the  cattle  market.  A  very  large  nuuket  to  hdd  every 
Thursday  moming  for  the  sale  of  butter,  bacon,  cheese,  eggs,  and  other  arUcles  of  coun- 
try produce.  Saturday  is  general  market  day.  Newcastle  is  well  supplied  with  surface 
water,  the  chief  placu  of  collection  being  Hallington,  about  20  miles  n.w.  of  the  town. 

The  trade  of  Newcastle  consists  chiefly  in  coal,  and  in  those  articles  in  the  production 
of  which  great  heat  is  required.  The  Newcastle  coal  trade  had  its  origin  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL  This  branch  of  Industry  is  not  now  confined  to  Newcastle,  but  is  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  sea-board  of  Northumberland  and  the  whole  of  Dujniam. 
Nearly  82,000,000  tons  uf  coal  and  coke  were  produced  in  the  northern  coid  field  in  1876, 
of  which  about  7,000,000  tons  were  shipped  to  foreign  ports.  The  number  of  pnaons 
employed  in  connection  with  the  pits  may  be  computed  at  80,000.  Since  the  discovery 
of  the  Cleveland  ironstone  the  manufactnre  of  iron  has  prodigiously  increased  in  the 
(liitrict  embraced  1^  the  northern  coal  field.   The  make  In  1876  was  about  830.000  tons. 


Hew^rlitlau. 

There  are  anoaaUy  produced  on  the  Tyne  about  S^OOO  tons  of  Bteel.  Law:  qnantitlea  of 
lead,  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Alston  Moor  and  Weardak,  are  brought  to  Newcastle 
for  uaouiacture.  A  very  lar^  quantity  of  unrefined  lead  is  also  imported  from  Spain. 
Having  been  refined  and  desilverized,  the  lead  is  rolled  into  slioets  and  pipes,  or  con- 
verted into  shot,  litharge,  nxl  and  white  lead.  Tlie  value  of  Utese  imports  is  about 
£1,000,000  per  aiinum.  Copper,  to  the  extent  of  £200,000  worth,  is  annually  got  from 
the  copper  pyrites  used  at  the  chemical  works  of  the  Tyne. 

At  JSewcastle  the  railway  system  had  lis  origin.  Here,  as  might  be  expected,  locomo- 
tive and  engineering  eatablishmeuts  are  found  upon  a  great  scale.  The  ordnance  works 
of  sir  William  Armstrong  at  Elswick,  the  western  part  of  Newcastle,  are  well  known. 
Iron  ship-building  and  various  'branches  of  engineering  are  extensively  carried  on  upon 
the  Tyne.  Newcastle  occupies  an  important  position  in  the  manufacture  of  soda, 
bleaching-powder,  vitriol,  and  other  chemical  products,  the  annual  value  of  which  is 
about  £1,800,000.  There  are  decomposed  in  the  district  200,000  tons  of  salt  per  annum. 
Earthenware  is  largely  manufnctured,  wiodow  glass  and  flint  elass  have  declined ;  im- 
pressed glass  is  largely  manufactured,  and  plate-glass  is  made.  Glass-staining  has 
attained  great  perfection.  The  fire-brick  trade  is  a  new  induatiy,  which  has  attuned 
gigantic  proportions.  About  80, 000, 000  fire-bricks  are  annually  made,  besides  gas-retorts 
ai]d  sanitary  pipes,  which  are  sent  all  over  the  world.  About  100,000  grindstones  leave 
the  Newcastle  quarries  annually.  Portland  and  other  cements  are  made  to  the  extent  of 
11,000  tons  in  a  year. 

The  river  Tyne,  from  the  sea  to  Newcastle,  forms  a  natural  dock  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  shipping.  Three  artificial  docks  have,  however,  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£1,700,000.  Within  tlie  la^t  20  years  improvements  upon  a  large  scale  have  been  made 
by  the  river  Tyne  commission.  The  entrance  to,  and  many  parte  of  the  river  have  been 
deepened  by  oredgtng.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  has  been  increased  from  6  to  88 
ft.  at  low  water.  In  1876, 10,194  vessels  of  9,871,700  tons  entered  the  Tyne  ports  (New- 
castle, with  North  and  South  Shields);  and  15^981,  of  5,388,120  tons,  cleared. 

or  the  benevolent  institutions  established  in  Newcastle  there  are  an  infirmary,  a  dis- 
pensary, asylums  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  two  orphanages.  The  literary 
and  phUosophicitl  society,  the  society  of  antiquaries,  the  natural  histoi^  society,  the 
mechanics'  institution,  and  the  institution  of  mining  engineers  (to  which  has  been 
recenUy  added  a  large  hall,  as  a  memorial  of  Nicholas  W^kI,  an  engineer  of  celebrity) 
euocGssfully  cultivate  their  sevraal  fields  of  labor.  A  colle^  of  physical  science,  with 
four  professorshtm  (geology,  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  mathematics)  was 
established  in  1^1  in  connection  with  the  university  of  Durham ;  and  there  Is  also  in 
Newcastln,  associated  with  the  same  university,  a  college  of  medicine. 

Lords  Stowel,  Eldon,  and  Collingwood,  Mark  Akenside,  and  HuttOD,  the  mathemati- 
cian, were  natives  of  Newcastle.'  Intimately  connoted  with  it,  though  not  born  in  it, 
were  Thomas  Bewick,  the  engraver;  Robert  Morrison,  the  Chinese  scholar;  and  Qeo^ 
and  Robert  Stephenson. 

NEW  CHRISTIANS,  ttie  name  given  to  Jews  who,  400  years  ago,  were  compelled  by 
the  Spanish  inquisition  to  embrace  Christianity  In  order  tj  escape  torture  and  death. 
Many  outwardly  complied,  while  their  secret  attachment  to  their  own  religion  Vas  un 
changed.  But  their  persecutors,  not  satisfied  with  outward  professions,  and  finding  thai 
Jewish  ser^'ices  were  still  secretly  held  and  Jewish  customs-  rigidly  maintained,  resolved 
to  seize  the  property  of  the  obstinate  ones  even  if  they  could  not  gain  possession  of  their 
minds  and  liearts.  They  cohsequently  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  of  the  suspected 
converts  and  the  conflscatioo  of  their  goods,  and  denounced  excommunication  against 
all  who  favored  or  helped  them.  The  Dominican  convent  at  Seville,  where  theinquisl 
tion  waa  held,  being  soon  crowded  with  the  prisoners,  the  tribunal  was  removed  to  the 
castle  of  Triana  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  A  second  edict  commanded  every  person, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication  for  mortal  sm,  to  mf orm  against  all  who  had  relapset] 
into  Judaism  or  were  suspected  of  having  done  so.  Sentences  of  death  were  soon  pro- 
nounced. In  that  year  about  800  New  Cnristians  were  burned  ative  in  Seville,  2,000  in 
other  diatrictsof  Andalusia,  and  17,000were  subjected  to  minor  penalties.  The  property 
of  all  who  were  put  to  death  was  eeteed.  The  terror  thus  excited  induced  a  la^  cam- 
ber of  "New  Cnristians"  to  flee  ihtoPoriugal,  where  many  Jews  resided,  and  were 
treated  with  unusual  justice.  They  had  consequently  become  well  educated,  and  filled, 
to  some  extent,  the  places  of  the  expelled  Moors  as  the  authors,  merchants,  and  piiyd- 
cians  of  the  land.  From  thair  academy  in  Lisbon  went  out  skillfid  mathematicians, 
grammarians,  poets,  theologians,  botanists,  and  geographers.  By  steadfastness  and 
united  action,  combined  with  native  talent,  they  acquired  great  influence  throng  the 
kingdom.  But  their  superiority  aroused  popular  jealousy,  which  at  length  produced  an 
edict  for  their  expulsion  from  Portu^l.  Soon  the  storm  burst  severely  on  the  New 
Christians.  In  1S06  the  plague  raged  violently  in  Lisbon  and  was  aggravated  by  famine. 
During  these  combined  calamities,  while  the  people  were  offering  up  prayers  for  divine 
intenKMition,  on  Sunday,  April  19,  a  brilliant  light  illuminated  the  fifure  of  Christ 
While  many  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  miracle  one  of  tlie  New  Cliristisjis  was  bold 
enough  toexpress  publicly  his  unbelief.  This  arousing  the  populace,  they  seized  the  man 
and  bunied  him  at  the  stake.  This  one  death  waa  lilu  a  qmujc  that  kindles  a  conflagra- 
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tioQ.  Withlu  three  days  more  than  3,000  petsoas  were  put  to  death;  old  men,  women, 
and  chlldrea  were  burned  in  the  fire  that  raged  la  the  public  squares.  The  king  was 
absent  from  lisbon,  but  on  hearing  of  the  outrage,  with  Hg^teous  Indlgna^n,  Inflicted 
Bumiuary  Justh»  on  the  leaders  of  the  massacre  and  on  the  magistrates  who  had  foiled  ta 
rerist  and  stop  it.  Terrified  by  such  calamities  many  both  of  the  Jews  and  New  Cfaris- 
tians  fled  to  Holland,  where  those  of  tUeirnation  enjoyed  complete  toleration.  The  king, 
anxious  to  keep  all  he  could  of  such  valuable  citizens,  commanded  that  children  under  the 
Age  of  14  should  be  retained  and  instructed  in  Christianity.  This  was  a  cruel  order,  but  it 
doubtless  impelled  many  Jews  to  profess  Christianity.  The  Jewish  historians  fUEBrm  that 
the  exodus  of  their  people  was  complete  both  from  Portugal  and  Spain;  but  Jewish  physi- 
ognomy and  family  tiadltions  alike  prove  that  tlie  movement  was  not  universal.  There 
certainly  are  manv  Jews  iuFortugal,  and  Jewish  blood  flows  ia  the  vdns  of  many  ncble 
Boman  Catholic  families  there.  In  modem  times  the  descendants  of  New  Christians 
have  gradually  lost  all  traces  of  their  oatioaal  faith.  Family  names  alone  point  them 
out.  But  in  remote  provinces  some  traces  of  the  ancient  worship  remain,  especially  in 
observing  the  great  day  of  atonement.  A  few  families  abstiun  from  eating  bread  during 
tile  passover,  and  many  retain  the  sacred  Jewish  prayer. 

NEWCHUacH,  a  very  thriving  t.  of  Lancashire,  England,  10  m.  n.  from  Manchester. 
In  Rossendale,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Irwell.  It  has  recently  and  rapidly  risen 
to  its  present  importance.  There  are  numerous  cotton  and  woolen  manufactories, 
employing  many  operatives.  Coal  is  also  wrought  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  are 
numerous  large  quarries  of  excellent  freestone.  Fop.  about  4,000.  The  ncig^boriiood 
is  very  populous,  abounding  in  manufactories  and  ouier  public  works.  Not  much  more 
than  a  m.  to  the  w.  of  Newchurch,  is  Bawtenstall,  a  large  village,  now  almost  a  town, 
and  rapidly  increasing. 

NEW  COLLEOE,  OSFORD.  The  college  of  St.  Matv  of  Winchester,  in  Oxford,  com 
monly  called  New  College,  was  founded  uy  'William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  "Winchester 
and  lord  high  chancellor,  in  1886.  The  buildings  are  magnificent,  and  the  gardens  of 
great  beauty.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarityof  New  CoU^  is  its  connection  with 
Winchester  school,  another  noble  foundation  of  Wykehani.  After  the  kin  of  the  founder 
(to  whom  a  preference  was  always  given),  the  fellows  were  to  be  taken  from  Winchester. 
The  late  practice  was  that  "  tMO  fonndeiB,"  as  they  were  called,  were  put  at  the  bead  of 
the  roll  for  Winchester,  and  two  others  at  the  liead  of  the  roll  for  New  CoIIp^.  In  1851, 
the  college  consisted  of  a  warden  and  70  fellows  (elected  in  this  way  from  Wiuchceter), 
10  chaplains,  8  clerks,  and  16  choristers.  Sy  the  ordinances  under  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  81, 
coni^ideruble  clianges  were  introduced,  but  the  connection  of  the  college  with  Winches- 
ter was  in  great  measure  preserved.  The  number  of  fellows  was  fixed  at  30.  Of  these, 
IS  are  open  only  to  those  who  have  been  educated  at  Winchester,  or  who  have  been  for 
19  terms  members  of  New  Coll^.  The  other  15  are  open  without  restriction.  The 
value  of  the  fellowships  is  not  to  be  more  than  £200  per  annum,  so  long  as  lh«r  number 
Is  less  than  40  There  are  also  1o  be  SO  scholanihips,  tenable  for  5  years,  of  value  not  less 
than  £80  per  annum,  inclusive  of  rooms,  to  be  appointed  by  the  warden  aod  fellows  of 
New  College,  by  the  election  of  boj-s  receiving  education  at  Winchester  school.  No  con- 
ditions of  birth  are  to  be  reffardeu  in  the  election  either  of  fellows  or  scholars.  By  a 
sul)^oquetlt  statute,  the  chaplains  are  made  tliree  in  number,  and  from  8  to  10  choral 
scholars  are  adtlcd,  to  be  upon  an  equality  with  the  other  scholars.  This  coll^  presents 
to  40  bcneflccs,  and  elects  the  warden  of  Winchester  college. 

NE WCOMB,  Harvey,  d.  d,  .  1808-62 ;  b.  Vt. .  taupht  school  for  8  years  at  Alfred.  N.Y. ; 
in  1823  became  editor  and  publisher  of  the  WeAtt-rn  Otar,  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and  two  years 
later  was  editor  of  the  Buffalo  I^itriot.  In  1880-81,  he  published  the  Clirittian  Herald  at 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  by  the  American  Sunday  school 
anion  in  the  preparation  of  books  Kir  the  youn^r.  In  1840  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
in  1841  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  churoh  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  after- 
ward of  tlie  churches  at  West  Need  ham  and  Grant  ville.  In  1849  he  was  for  a  year  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Traveller,  aod  In  1860-51  of  the  New  Yori:  Observer.  He 
spent  several  years  *fter  this  in  establisliing  Sunday  whools  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  andsup- 
idied  the  BirK  at.  mission  church  of  that  city,  and  in  185ft  was  inatallett  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Hancock,  Penn.  He  waa  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Botkm 
Het^-der  and  other  religious  papers.  Dr.  Newcomb  was  a  copious  writer,  being  the 
author  of  178  volumes,  most  of  wbicti  were  designed  for  children  and  youth,  and  Lad  a 
large  circulation.  Hb  la^i^  work  was  Cydopedia  of  Mittiont,  a  book  of  great  value  at 
the  time. 

NEWCOMB,  SiMOH.  LL.D. ;  b.  Nova  Scotia,  1885.  came  to  the  United  States  when  a 
boy  and  here  received  his  education,  graduating  at  the  Lawrence  scientific  school,  Cam- 
bridge. From  an  early  age  he  displayed  remarkable  proficiency  in  U»e  higher  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy.  For  some  years  he  taught  school  in  Maryland,  and  in  18B7  I0(^ 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Nautical  Almatutc  for  that  year.  He  now  began  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  scientific  world  by  his  original  investi^tiona  in  aFtronomv.  antt  in  1861 
was  appointed  mathematical  professor  in  the  naval  department  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  naval  observatory.  In  tiiia  position  he  made  the  contract  and  supervised  the  details 
of  the  puTcbaiv,  constmctioo,  and  mounting  of  the  great  telescope.   In  1871.  he  was 


pccretary  of  the  commission  created  by  coiieress  to  arrange  for  the  thorough  scientific 
i  luserratioii  of  the  transit  of  Venus  of  Dec.  9,  1874.  He  was  made  a  foreien  associate  of 
lUe  Englitih  royal  astronomical  society  in  1873,  and  two  vears  Later  a  gold  medal  was 
bustowM  upon  him  hy  the  same  society  for  his  tables  of  Neptuoe  and  Uianus.  Hel» 
nUo  a  member  of  the  French  institute  and  of  many  American  societies.  In  addition  to 
lii.i  scientific  attainments  he  has  given  attention  to  floance  and  political  economy,  and 
lias  delirered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Harvard  college  on  kindred  topics.  Besides  many 
scientific  papers  he  has  published  Ihpvla/r  Attronomff  (1860),  The  A.  B.  C.  of  Finance,. 
and  A  Oritieal  Beaminaii^  of  the  Finanwii  PoUqf  during  the  BebeBaon  (1865). 

NEWCOUE,  WiLLiAU,  D.D.,  1730-1800;  b.  Bedfordshire,  Eng. ;  educatted  at  the 
grammar  school  and  the  university  of  Oxford,  first  a  student  at  Pembroke  ooUege,  and 
then  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Hertford.  He  suddenly  and  rapidly  rose  to  preferments.  In 
1765  be  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  lord-lleut  of  Ireland.  In  176© 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Dromore,  Ireland,  and  afterward  of  Ossoi^  and  Waterford,  and 
in  17BS,  archbishop  of  Armagh.  He  faithfully*  performed  lus  oflScial  duties,  secnring  the 
respect  of  all  parties.  He  was  a  diligent  Biblical  student,  and  published  several  valuable 
works,  of  which  the  first  was.  The  Harmony  of  the  Ootpele,  containb^  much  important 
critical  information.  His  other  works  are.  The  DitraHon  of  our  Ler^  Mituetry  partieu- 
larly  considered,  Otmrvationt  on  out  Lord^t  Oonduet  a*  a  Dimne  Instructor,  and  on  the  Meed- 
lenee  of  Mi  Moral  Character;  a  new  version' with  critical  remarks  on  the  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets  and  Skeki^.  His  next  work  was,  A  fftstorieal  View  of  the  EngUsIt  Btblical  Trans- 
lations. His  last  work,  except  an  episcopal  Charge,  was.  An  Attempt  toward  Beeisina  our 
Bnglith  TranUa^n  ef  the  €mek  /SBr^turea.  This  was  [Hinted  four  years  before  Ida  deatb, 
but  not  published  till  afterward. 

NBWDIGATE.  Sir  RoaBR,  1719-1806;  b.  England,  patron  of  the  Newdlgate  prizes 
at  tlie  univrasity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  educateci  at  Westminster  school  and  Univer- 
sity collie,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar,  of  refined  taste  and  brilliant 
attainments.  He  was  a  member  of  the  bouse  of  commons  for  l^ddlcsex  1791-80,  repre- 
senting the  university  of  Oxford.  He  establii^d  the  prizes  for  the  best  English  verses 
on  the  arts  of  paiatiae,  sculpture,  and  architecture;  having  given  to  that  institution 
Hraned's  works  on  architecture  and  antiquities,  and  the  caudelabm  in  the  library  founded 
by  Dr.  John  RadcUffe. 

HKW^L,  the  central  column  or  n>indJe  formed  by  tlie  ends  of  the  steps  of  a  circular 
f^tnircose.  and  round  which  the  stair  winds.  In  turret-stairs,  it  is  a  plain  roll;  Imt  in 
Elizabethan  and  old  Scotch  castles,  there  are  frequent  examples  of  handsome  staircases 
of  this  kind  with  ornamental  newels. 

KEWELL.  Harriet  (Atwood).  179S-1813;  b.  Mass.  She  was  the  first  American 
woman  who  went  as  missionary  to  India.  She  sailed  for  India  with  her  husband  Snmuel 
Newell,  and  Adoniram  Judson  and  wife,  Feb.  19,  1812.  Tlicv  were  forbidden  by  the 
East  India  company  to  remain  in  Calcutta,  and  sailed  4  for  the  Isle  of  France. 
"Their  passage  was  long  and  perilous.  After  having  been  driven  about  for  a  month  la 
the  bay  of  Bengal  during  which  Mrs.  Newell  was  sick  of  a  fever,  the  ship  put  in  to 
("oriuga  in  distress.  They  left  that  port  and  early  in  November  arrived  at  the  place  of 
their  destination.  About  three  weeks  before  their  arrival,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  cora- 
raitted  to  the  deep  the  body  of  an  infant  dauglitcpi  five  days  old.  From  this  time  Mra. 
NewiU  rapidly  dccliDed.  Her  disease,  the  consumption,  baffied  medical  skill,  and  on 
Nov.  80  at  Port  Louis  she  was  released  from  the  toils  and  M>rrows  of  this  mortal  life." 
A  volume  containing  her  life  and  writing!*  was  published  by  the  American  Sunday  school 
union  A  memoir  of  her  by  Dr.  Woods  has  been  widely  circulated  in  several  languages. 
She  was  much  beloved  at  home,  and  many  hciirts  were  touched  by  the  example  of  her 
early  consecration.  It  may  be  that  her  death  cnuskig  the  knowledge  of  this  example  to 
be  so  widely  diffused,  and  calling  attention  to  tlie  great  missionary  work,  effected  more 
for  the  heaUien  than  a  long  life  of  labor  would  have  done. 

NEWELL,  ROBBRT  HEintT.  b.  New  York,  1886;  engaged  in  business  in  his  earlv 
life,  but  when  about  21  entered  upon  the  career  of  a  journalist  and  literary  man.  He 
WHS  connected  with  the  Mercury  of  New  York,  1858^,  and  there  first  published  the 
humorous  articles  in  burlesque  style  under  the  pseudonym  of  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  (office- 
seeker),  on  which  his  literary  reputation  niainlv  rcHts.  Severri  TOlumea  of  these  papers 
were  published,  and  had  a  large  sale.  In  18^  Mr.  Newell  visited  CaUfornia.  and  has 
since  published  several  volumes  of  prose  and  poetry.  He  has  been  a  contrtbutor  to  the 
Keui  York  World  and  editor  of  tbe  Hearth  and  Mme. 

NEWELL,  Samtel,  1785-1820;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  atHarvard  coHege  1807.  While 
engaged  in  the  study  of  theology  at  Andover,  he  with  five  other  student?  signed  s  paper 
atldressed  to  the  general  association  of  Massachusetts  (Congregational),  expressing  their 
desire  to  go  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen  and  asking  advice.  It  was  this  appeal  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  American  board.  He  married  Harriet  Atwood,  and  Feb. 
19, 1813,  sailed  for  Calcutta.  Arriving  there  thev  were  forbidden  by  tbe  East  India  com- 
pany to  remain  within  their  Jurisdiction,  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  France.  After  bein^ 
driven  about  for  a  month  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  the  ship  put  In  at  Coringa  in  distress. 
Agtdn  sdling.  their  little  daughter  died,  and  was  bnried  in  the  ocean.    Soon  after  thdr 
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ariiTal  Mra.  Newell  also  died  and  was  buried  on  the  island.  Mr.  Kewell  went  to  Ceylw. 
and  afterward  to  Bombay,  where  he  died  of  cholera.  He  was  greatly  endeared  to  the 
friends  of  misaions  by  hi^  devotednesB  and  pecullarlv  amiable  character.  He  wrote  with 
Mr.  Hail  while  at  Aodover,  l/te  Conversion  of  the  World,  or  Claims  of  Six  Hundred  Jfil- 
liont,  a  work  of  thrilling  Interest  which  had  great  effect  in  churches  in  awakening  a 
missionary  spitit. 

HEW  EHOlAirS,  a  collective  name  fl^veo  to  the  six  eastern  states  of  the  United  StaU-s 
of  America — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Cou- 
neciicut— including  an  area  of  65,000  sq.  miles.  The  people,  distinctively  known  a-, 
Yankees,  and  mostly  descended  from  nu  English  Puritan  and  Scottish  ancestry,  aa- 
engaged  in  commerce,  fisheries,  and  manufactures,  and  are  celebrated  for  industry  anU 
«nterprlae.  This  ninon  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  the  Plymouth  company  in  1606, 
under  the  title  of  Nortli  Virgmia,  and  the  coast  was  explored  by  capt.  John  Smith  in 
1614.   See  oceounta  of  the  several  states. 

FEW  TOSSBT,  the  name  of  a  district  in  Hampshire  (q.v.),  triangukr  in  shape,  and 
bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  river  Avon,  on  the  s.  by  the  coast,  and  on  the  n.e.  by  a  line 
running  from  the  Ivorders  of  Wiltshire  along  the  Soutliamptoo  water.  Area  about 
^,000  acres.  Tliis  triangle  appears  to  have  been  a  great  wooded  district  from  the  earli- 
est times,  and  its  present  name  dates  from  tlie  Norman  conquest,  when  it  was  regularly 
afforested.  Since  that  period  it  has  remained  a  possesuoD  of  the  crown,  subject  to  rights 
of  "  pannage,"  Ten  (greenwood),  and  tnrf^utting,  claimed  by  various  estates  in  or  near 
the  forest.  During  the  ' '  pannage"  month,  which  commences  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  lasts  for  six  weeks,  the  bonierers  drive  in  herds  of  swine  to  feed  on  the  mast 
in  the  forest,  and  this  right  they  obtain  by  paying  a  small  annual  fee  in  the  Stewarts 
court  at  Lyndhurst,  whicU  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  forest.  Formerly  this  dis- 
trict was  the  haunt  of  numerous  "  squatters,"  but  their  huts  are  now  rarely  to  be  seen. 
Gipsies,  however,  still  congregate  here  in  considerable  numbers.  In  1854  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  rights  of  pannage,  etc,  claimed 
by  the  foresters  and  borderers,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  claims  were  confirmed. 
'The  prlndiw]  trees  in  the  forest  are  the  oak  and  l)eech.  with  large  patches  of  holly  as 
underwood.  The  oaks  have  bran  much  used  as  timtwr  for  the  British  navy.  Tmcts  of 
exquisite  woodland  scenery  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  The  afforest^ion  of  this 
district  by  the  conqueror,  enforced  by  savagely  severe  forest  laws,  was  regarded  as  an  act 
of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  the  violent  deaths  met  by  both  of  his  sons,  Ricliard  and 
William  Rufus — both  of  whom  were  killed  by  accidental  arrow-wounds  in  the  forest- 
were  looked  upon  as  special  judgments  of  provideuce.  A  small  breed  of  pony  lives  wild 
under  its  shelter. 

N£W7017HDLAin>,  an  island  and  British  c*olony  of  North  America,  not  yet  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
separated  from  Labrador  on  the  n.  by  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  (about  IS  m.  broad),  and 
extending  in  lat.  from  46'  88'  to  51°  37'  o. ,  and  in  long,  from  ST  44'  to  SO"  90'  west.  In 
flhape  it  resembles  an  equilateral  triaagle,  of  which  cape  Bauld  on  the  n.,  cape  Race  on 
the  8.e.,  and  cape  Ray  on  the  8.w.  form  the  angles.  It  is  370  m.  id  length,  290  m.  in 
breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  40,300  sq.miles.    Pop.  '89,  146.636;  '74,  161,466. 

The  island,  as  seen  from  the  sea.  presents  a  wild  and  sterile  appearance.  Its  surface 
is  diversified  by  mountains,  marshes',  baiTcns,  ponds,  and  lakes.  The  mountains  in  the 
A  valon  peninsula  (stretching  s.c.  from  the  m^n  portion  of  the  island,  and  connected  with 
it  by  an  isthmus  of  only  ahoat  3  m.  In  width)  rise,  in  some  esses,  to  1400  ft.  above  <teii 
^vel;  white  both  here  and  along  the  western  shore  the  height  of  1000  ft  is  fraqnentlv 
reached.  The  number  of  the  lakes  and  "  ponds"  (the  latter  name  beingused  indaorlmi- 
nately  for  a  lat]ge  or  a  small  lake)  is  remarkable,  and  It  has  been  enOaMfiX 
that  about  one-third  of  the  whole  surface  Is  covered  with  fresh  water.  The  "hftrtens" 
occupy  the  tops  of  hills.  The  coast  line  is  everywhere  deeply  indented  with  bays  and 
estuaries,  many  of  which  are  spacious  enough  to  contain  Uie  whole  British  aavy.  01 
these  inlets,  the  principal,  beginning  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  are  Hare. 
White,  Notre  Dame.  Bonavlsta,  Trioitr,  Conception,  St.  Mary's,  Plaoentla,  Foitune.  St. 
Oeorae'a,  and  St.  John's  bays.  These  bays  vary  In  length  from  9S  to  70  m.,  are  of  neat 
breadth,  and  are  lined — as  Indeed  the  whole  coast  is — with  excellent  harbwa.  Tbtfrivers. 
cone  of  which  are  navigable  for  any  distance,  communicate  between  lakes  of  the 
Interior  and  the  shore,  and  are  narrow  and  winding.  The  main  streams  are  Uie  Bxploit. 
with  its  affluent  the  Q-roat  Rattling,  and  the  Humber.  Much  of  the  scul  is  sterile  and 
unproductive,  although  there  is  coDsiderable  cultivation  along  title  sea-board  of  the  settle*! 
districts,  limited  principally  to  the  s.e.  coast;  exploration  has  shown  that  the  best  land 
and  the  best  timber  are  in  the  interior.  The  great  body  of  the  people  bein^  employed 
either  In  the  fisheries  or  in  establishments  connected  with  them,  little  attention  use^  ta 
be  paid  to  the  cultun*  of  the  soil;  but  very  considerable  improvements  in  this  respect 
have  latterly  beeD  made  by  the  enterprising  islanders.  In  1840  the  only  crops  raised 
were  oats  and  hay;  but  within  recent  years  large  supplies  vf  grain,  vegetable,  andnrden 
seeds  have  been  imported;  and  nowahout  600.000  bushels  of  potatoes  are  produced  aaou- 
ally,  and  turnips,  liay,  carrots,  clover,  barley,  and  oats  are  cnldvated  with  success.  The 
island  poaseases  some  minerals,  among  which  are  marble,  limestone,  gypaum,  roofing- 
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slAto,  and  co^— the  last  found  only  in  small  quantities;  also  copper,  nickel,  lead,  and 
iron.  One  rich  copper  mine  is  woreed,  though  mining  is  stlH  in  its  infancy  here.  Trees, 
of  which  the  chief  are  pine  and  flr,  birch,  and  willow,  thrive  only  in  the  more  fertile  dis- 
tricts. 

The  fisheries  are  of  two  kinds — the  "shore  fishery" and  the  "banic  fishery;"  the 
former  comprises  the  shores  and  bays  of  Newfoundland;  tbe  latter  comprises  a  great- 
tract  known  as  the  "  banks  "  of  Newfoundland,  from  SOO  to  600  m.  in  lengtli,  and  abouti 
200  m.  in  breadth.   The  banks  form  the  greatest  sulnnulne  plateau  known ;  tlie  depth  o( 
the  water  Is  from  SO  to  108  fathoms,  and  the  moet  productive  "  ground  "  Is  said  to  extend 
between  laL  43*  and  46*  north.  Great  variety  of  ralunbte  fisli  is  found  in  the  waters  around 
tbe  colony,  as  the  cod,  salmon,  herring,  etc.   Tbe  principal  ariicles  of  export  are'flsh—1 
comprising  dry  cod,  herring,  and  salmon — and  cod-oil.   Of  dry  cod,  070,176  quintals, 
^-ntue  £810,048,  were  exported  in  1870;  8,508  tuns  of  unrefined  cod-oil,  value  £107,818; 
404  of  refined  cod-oil.  value  £21,066;  4,»89  of  seal-oU,  value  £176,472;  and  266,189  seal-* 
Mkiiia,  Tidue  £55,348.   The  imports  are  chle^  provisloDB,  as  ^«ad,  butter,  tea.  etc-^* 
cordage  and  cables,  and  manufactured  goods.    The  Imports  and  exports  for  1874* 
amounted  in  value  to  £1,683,327  and  £l,o38,841  respectively.   The  revenue  of  New" 
fouudland  in  lti75  wbs  £197,288;  tlie  expenditure.  £197.694.    Id  18^  the  total  tonnageC 
uf  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  was  412,034.  Newfoundland  possessed  itsel£ 
1301  vessels  of  68,185  tons. 

The  seal  affords  one  of  the  most  important  fishing  interests  of  Newfoundland.  This 
induatiy  may  commence  any  day  from  Feb.  2fith  to  March  Sth.  according  to  tbe  winds 
— a  n.e.  wind  blocking  up  the  coast  with  Ice.  whicli  the  first  strong  westerly  wind  deal's 
uway.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  tbe  seal-fishing  was  carried  -on  with 
vessels  of  from  30  to  40  tons,  manned  by  6  or  10  men.  Vessels  of  from  70  to  180  tons, 
manned  by  from  25  to  90  men,  were  substituted  for  these,  the  most  suitable  being  ves- 
Hcls  of  from  130  to  140  tons.  Atmut  1866,  steamers  were  introduced  into  the  seal-fish- 
ing, and  they  have  proved  so  serviceable  Ibat  it  is  probable  tbat  ibis  kind  of  vessel  will, 
by  and  by,  be  used  exclusively  in  these  fisheries.  In  proportion  to  Uie  population  of 
Newfoundland,  Its  religious  institutions  are  ample,  while  eouratiou  is  within  reach  of  all 
classes,  government  grants  to  tbe  district  scliools  being  liberal. 

There  are  no  railways  in  the  island,  and  its  peculiar  configuration  senders  even  road' 
making  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  There  are  no  roads  across  the  island;  Ihey  are 
confined  chiefiy  to  the  south-eastern  and  south-western  sea-boud.  There  is  weekly  com- 
munication for  nine  months  in  the  year  between  Newfoundland  and  £urope.  In  the 
colony  and  connected  with  it,  400  m.  ol  lines  of  telegmpb  have  been  constoiicted,  and 
the  Atlantic  telegraph  bos  its  western  terminus  on  tliis  island.  ' 

The  early  history  of  Newfoundland  is  involved  in  obscurity-  It  was  discovered, 
June  24,  1497,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.,  by  John  Cabot;  and  the  event  is  noticed  by 
tlie  following  entry  in  the  socounts  ot  tbe  pnvy-pursB  expenditure:  "1497,  August  10, 
Tohym  tbat  found  the  New  Isle,  £10."  It  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  navigator. 
Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  in  1600;  and  within  two  years  after  that  time,  regular  fisheries  had 
been  established  on  its  shores  by  the  Portuguese,  Biscaynns,  and  French.  In  1578,  400 
vessels,  of  which  50  were  English,  were  engaged  jn  the  fishery.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
with  his  ill-fated  expedition,  arrived  in  S(.  John's  Iiarbor,  August  1583,  and  foixoaUy 
took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  return  voyage,  the 
expedition  was  scattered  by  a  stona,  and  the  ecmmander  lost.  In  1601,  sir  George  Cal-  ■ 
vert  (afterward  lord  Baltimore)  settled  in  the  great  peninsula  in  the  s.e.,  and  named  it 
the  Pminee  d' Atalon.  The  hlstcoy  of  the  Island  during  the  17th  and  part  of  tbe  18lh 
centuries,  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  rivalries  and  feuds  between  th^  English  and 
French  fishennenj  but  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718),  the  island  was  ceded  wholly  to 
England ;  the  French,  however,  retaining  the  privilege  of  fishing  and  diying  their  fish 
on  certain  portions  of  the  coast.  A  governor  was  appointed  in  1728.  The  present  fonn 
of  government,  established  in  1855.  consists  of  the  governor,  a  legislative  coundl 
(appointed  by  tbe  crown),  and  a  general  assembly  (elected  by  the  people).  The  coast  of 
liabnidor  on  the  mainland,  and  the  island  of  Anticosti,  bave  been  included,  ^nce  1809, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  .of  Newfoundland. 

nWTOUHDLAHD  SOO,  one  of  the  moet  sagacious  and  esteemed  of  the  large  kinds  of 
dog.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  derived. from  Newfoundland,- where  it  is  used 
chiefly  as  a  beast  of  draught,  to  convey  light  loads  of  wood  or  provisions,  on  sledges, 
over  rueged  tracks.  Multitudes  of  these  dogs,  in  8t  John's  and  elsewhere,  are  left  to 
shift  for  themselves  durine  the  fishing  season;  and  are  again  called  to  service  when 
required  their  masters.  There  are  several  varieties  of  Newfoundland  dogs,  particu- 
lariy  a  smooth  breedL  with  rather  small  bead,  white  and  spotted  with  black,  which  seems 
now  to  be  extinct;  a  very  large  breed,  with  broad  muzzle,  head  raised,  noble  expression, 
waved  or  curly  hair,  veiy  thick  and  bushv  curled  tail,  black  and  white  color;  and  a 
smaller  almost  black  breed.  Some  of  the  breeds  seem  to  be  crossed  with  hounds  and 
other  dogs.  Tlie  Newfoundland  dog  is  remarkable  for  memory,  and  for  pjilience  anil 
forbearance  of  temper.  It  is,  however,  apt  to  become  irascible  in  confinement,  and  will 
then  bito  even  its  master.   Some  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  affection  and 
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sagacity  of  the  dog,  relate  to  the  ITewfoandland  dog.  No  dog  excels  it  as  a  waler-d(^ 
Its  paws  are  half-webbed.   Its  power  of<cndunince In  swlmimQg  is  very  great. 

ITEWOATE,  a  celebrated  London  prison,  stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  Newgate 
street,  opposite  the  Old  Bailey.  It  is  the  chief  criminal  prison  for  the  city  and  county. 
The  exterior'  presents  high  dark  stone  walls,  without  windows,  and  with  entrances  from 
the  side  next  the  Old  Bailey,  in  front  of  which  public  executions  take  place.  Tbe 
earliest  prison  here  was  in  the  portal  of  the  neie  gate  of  tbe  city,  as  early  as  1318;  ant 
hence  the  name.  Abotit  two  centuries  afterward,  it  was  rebuilt  by  tbe  executors  of  sir 
Richard  Whittington,  wlioss  statue  with  a  cat  stood  in  a  niche,  tilf-its  destruction  by  \hv: 
great  Are  of  London  in  1666.  Shortly  after,  it  was  reconstructed,  from  which  time,  til) 
1760,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice,  its  condition  was,  in  a  sanitary  poial 
of  view,  horrible.  Mr.  Akerman,  one  of  the  keraers,  in  bis  evidence  before  the  boam 
of  commons  in  1770,  stated,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  in  the  spruiK  of  1750  tbe  Jail  du- 
temper,  spreading  to  tbe  adjoininc  sessions  house,  caused  the  death  of  '*  two  of  the 
Judges,  Uie  lord  mayor,  and  several  of  the  jury  and  others,  to  the  number  of  60  persons 
and  upwards."  Tlie  place,  however,  is  now  kept  in  tbe  cleanest  possible  condiUcHt. 
Tbe  cella  for  condemned  prisoners  are  at  the  n.e.  comer,  next  to  Newgate  street.  Tlie 
Hetogate  Ottiendar  contains  biographical  notices  of  the  most  notorious  murderers,  burg- 
lars, tbieves,  and  forgers  who  have  been  confined  within  its  walls. 

HEW  GKASADA,  since  Sept.  1861,  has  been  officially  styled  The  United  8tatt»  of 
Colombia.  Tliis  federative  republic  was  formed  at  the  convention  of  Bogota,  at  the  date 
specified,  and  consists  of  nuie  "states,"  Panama,  Santander,  Cauca,  Boyaca,  Cundiua- 
marca,'  Antioquia,  Tolima,  Bolivar,  Magdalena.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  tbe  Carib- 
bean sea  ;  on  tbo  w.  by  Costa  Kica,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  and  bythe  Padfic ; 
on  tlic  s.  1^  Ecuador  and  Brazil;  and  on  the  e.  by  Venezuela.  Area,  513,788  fHi.Dt.;  pt^. 
'70,  2,894,w3,  of  whom  nearly  a  half  are  of  European  descent.  By  a  constitution  dated 
May  1868,  tlic  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  president  elected  for  two  years,  while  the 
legislative  power  rests  with  a  senate  and  a  bouse  of  representatives.  The  federal  army 
of  this  republic  consists  of  8,000  men  on  the  peace  footing,  but  in  a  time  of  war  each 
state  ia  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  one  in  a  hundred  of  its  population.  Tin- 
revenue  in  1878  wan  $4,868,800,  and  the  expenditure  $7,371,038.  The  public  deUiu 
tho  same  year  was  close  on  $16,000,000.   The  total  importa  in  1876-77  bad  a  value  of 

SI, 709, 109;  tttc  exports  $10,049,071.  Beddes  tho  railway  across  tbe  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
ere  U  another  short  line;  and  about  1,290  miles  of  telegraph  are  in  o_])cnition. 
Tho  country  is  intersected  by  three  great  ranees  of  the  Andes,  which  spread  out  like 
the  rays  of  an  open  hand  from  the  plateau  of  Pasto  and  Tuquerrez  in  tlio  s.  (14,000  fi. 
high),  iirifl  fire  known  as  tbe  western,  central,  and  eastern  Cordillera.  Between  Ibese 
chains  lie  tbe  long  and  beautiful  valleys  of  tbe  Cauca  and  the  Kf^alena.  Tbe  central 
Cordillera  is  the  mgbest  chain,  risbig  in  Nevada  de  Tolbna  to  a  height  of  18,030  ft ,  ami 
and  from  one  of  its  peaks,  near  the  frontiers  of  Ecuador,  called  the  Paramo  de  laa  T^ipas. 
descend  tbe  two  principal  rivers  of  New  Granada,  tlie  Magdalena  and  its  tributary'  tbe 
Cauca,  flowing  n.  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  besides  several  afituents  of  tbe  Amazon  in  the  c. 
and  one  or  two  streams  flowing  westward  iuto  the  Pacific.  The  eastern  Cordillera  is  liy 
far  the  largest  chain,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  vast  table-lands,  cool  and  Iiealtby.  where 
the  white  race  flourishes  as  vigorously  as  in  Europe.  This  temperate  region  is  the 
densely  peopled  portion  of  the  confederation,  I)cing,  in  some  pinces,  at  tlio  rate  of  3,600 
to  the  square  league,  Bogota  (q-V.)  the  present  capital.  Is  situated  ou  one  of  these  pln- 
toaux,  at  an  elevation  of  8,6d4  feet.  Eastward  from  this  Cordillera  stretoli  enormous 
plains  as  far  as  tho  Orinoco,  the  greater  part  of  whicli  belong  to  New  Gmnafla.  and 
through  whlcli  flow  the  Meta,  tbe  Quaviare,  and  other  tributaries  of  tbe  Orinoco.  The 
geology  of  the  country  is  very  extraordinary.  "Eveiy where,"  we  are  told,  **aro  found 
traces  of  stupendous  cataclysms,  and  a  disarrangement  and  intermixture  of  primitive  a.'Kl 
sedimcntHTy  rock,  wliich  seem  to  put  all  classification  at  defiance."  In  the  course  of  one 
(lay's  journey,  the  traveler  may  experience  In  this  country  all  the  climates  of  tbe  workL 
Feipetaal  snow  covers  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras;  while  the  rich  vegetation  of  the 
tropics  overs  tho  valleys.  With  Its  great  variety  of  levels  and  climates,  New  Qranada 
yields  naturally  an  equally  great  variety  of  productions:  cattle,  horses,  wheat  and  other 
European  grains,  inaixc,  tobacco,  coffee,  plantains,  cotton,  cacao,  sugar,  cedar,  maliog- 
any,  cinchonn  bark,  ipecacuahna,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  coal,  emeralds, 
pearls,  and  rock-salt. 

By  the  constitution,  complete  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  and  worship,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  a  system  of  parish  schools,  with  gratuitous  primary  education,  nnd 
many  other  important  helps  to  civilization  and  liberty  have  been  established.  The 
inhautants  rank  first  among  the  South  Americans  in  point  of  literary  and  sdcnlific  cul- 
ture. There  are  at  present  about  1000  public  schools  in  the  country,  many  scminarif! 
and  collesiPS  for  higher  and  professional  instruction;  t^ere  are  printing  establishoicii!^. 
periodicals,  and  numerous  literary,  scientific,  and  benevoleDC  inmtutions. 

Tbe  chief  aborigines  of  the  country,  called  CJubchas  or  Mutfscat,  held  a  high  rank 
among  the  semi -civilized  nations  of  tbe  New  World.  They  are  said  to  have  l»ecn  fnij.'al 
and  industrious,  with  a  well'organized  government  and  a  very  passable  religion— for 
heathens.  Tbcy  were  conquered  by  Ximenes  de  Qucsado  (1586-87)^  and  tbelr  dc^udsii:^ 
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tre  DOW  "  Cbriatians,"  and  ^peak  the  Spanish  language.  Severalof  the  other  tribes  still 
nulntain  a  savage  mode  of  life;  and  some,  as  theMesayos,  are  even  said  to  be  cannibals. 
In  1718,  New  Qranada  was  erected  into  a  vice-royalty  by  Spain,  In  1819,  it  becamo 
independent,  and  then  joined  with  Ecuador  nnd  yenezuela  to  form  the  republic  of 
Colombia;  but  tlie  union  was  dissolved  in  1829-30,  and  New  Granada  was  organized  as *a 
Bqpaiate  republic  in  1832.  After  several  changes  In  tiie  constitution  (in  1843, 1851,  185&). 
a  oompleto  fundamental  cliange  was  made  In  1858,  by  which  the  separate  "  provinces." 
were  chan^  into  "  states,"  associated  under  a  federal  government  Hlce  the  "United 
States"  of  North  America,  but  self-governing  in  all  internal  affairs.  In  1860,  another 
revolution  brolie  out,  and  for  more  than  two  years,  the  country  was  devastated  by  civil 
war.  Finally,  on  Sept.  29,  1861,  a  convention  was  concluded  between  the  conservatives 
or  federalists,  and  the  "liberals,*'  which  put  an  end  to  the  strife.  As  the  \ictory  lay  witli 
the  latter,  certain  chtmges  have  again  been  made  in  the  constitutloD,  and  the  country  is 
now,  as  stated  above,  oflBcially  designated  the  "  United  States  of  Colombia."  The  fii-st 
president  under  the  new  form  of  the  constitution  commenced  his  term  of  office  on  April 
1,  1864. 

SEW  GUI'HEA.    Sec  Papua. 

NEWHALL.  FALES  HENRY.  D.D..  b.  Mass.  1837:  studied  at  Wesleyan  university, 
Hiddletowu,  Conn.,  (HeUiodist Episcopal),  and  graduaUog  in1846,  taught  schooHye^rs, 
and  in  1858  entered  the  ministry.  In  1868  he  accepted  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish literature  in  Wesleyan  university,  which  he  held  until  1871.  lu  1867  he  went 
abroad  for  a  year,  and  1878  was  elected  president  of  the  Wesleyan  university  at  Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

HEW  HAXPSEUtE,  one  of  the ori^nal  thirteen  United  Statcsof  America,  In  Int.  43°  41' 
—45°  11'  n.,  long.  70°  40' — 72°  38'  w.,  is  176  m.  long,  and  on  an  average  45  m.  wide,  having 
an  area  of  9,280  sq.m.,  or  5,989,200  acres.  It  is  bounded  n.  bv  Canada,  e.  by  Maine  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  s.  by  Massachusetts,  and  w,  by  Vermont,  irom  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Connecticut  river.  It  has  ten  counties;  the  chief  towns  are  Manchester,  Ports- 
mouth, Dover,  Nasliua,  Keene,  and  Concord,  the  capital.  The  population,  except  the 
recent  influx  of  Irish  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  Is  almost  entirely  descended  from  the 
original  English  aud'Scottish  settlers.  It  lias  18  m.  of  sea-coast,  and  one  seaport.  Ports* 
moutb,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  river,  with  a  deep  and  commodious  harbor.  Its 
other  chief  rivers  are  the  Connecticut  and  the  Merrimack.  It  is  a  state  of  mountains 
and  lakes,  much  visited  by  tourists,  and  called  "  The  Oranite  State"  and  "  The  Switzer- 
land ot  America."  The  White  mountains  lie  in  the  n.  central  region.  Their  highest 
summits  are  Mt.  Washington,  6,385  ft. ;  and  Mt.  Lafayette,  ^,600  ft.  A  notch  in  the 
White  mountains,  2  m.  long,  and  In  the  narrowest  part  onlr  22  ft.  wide,  affords  passage 
to  a  road  and  mountain  stream,  and  is  much  visited.  The  lakes  and  rivers  of  New 
Hampshire  occupy  in  all  about  110,000  acres.  Lake  WInnepiseogec  is  25  m.  long  by  I 
to  10  m,  wide,  with  860  islands,  from  a  few  yards  to  many  acres  In  area,  mostly  covered 
with  evergreens.  Tlie  rocky  striita  consist  of  metamorphic  rock,  mica,  and  talcose 
slates,  quartz,  granular  limestones,  granite,  gneiss,  and  contain  magnetic  and  specular 
iron  ores,  beryls,  tourmnlins,  mica,  graphite,  and  steatite  or  soap-stone.  The  soil, 
except  in  the  'fertile  valleys,  is  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than  culture.  The  winters 
are  long  and  cold,  so  that  in  the  mountalnoas  regions  mercury  sometimes  freenes.  In 
the  for^tts  are  oak,  maple,  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  etc.  The  cluef  ^ricultut^  products 
arc  maize,  rye,  oats,  apples,  potatoes,  and  products  of  the  dairy.  Numerous  water-falls 
give  motive  power  to  many  cotton-factones,  woolen,  iron,  and  paper-mills,  etc.  The 
state  has  915  m.  of  railway.  45  national  and  65  savings  banks,  a  college  (at  Dartmouth), 
700  churches,  50  newspapers,  an  excellent  system  of  free  school,  and  government  and 
Judidary  similar  to  all  the  American  states.  New  Hampshire  was  settled  in  1628  by 
colonists  from  Hampshire  In  England,  who  suffered  during  the  colonial  period  from 
Indian  wars  and  depredations.  'The  state  was  organized  in  1776.  It  has  furnished  a 
a  mnMtude  of  emigrants  to  the  newer  and  more  fertile  western  states.  Fop.  '10,  314,- 
860:  '40.  384.574;  '70.  818.800. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (anfe),  was  flrst  visited  by  capt.  John  Smith,  the  English  navi- 
gator, in  1614.  and  next  by  a  capt.  John  Mason  and  sir  Ferdinand  Gorges.  In  some  of 
the  earliest  histories  it  is  called  Lnconln,  and  in  others  capt.  John  Mason's  Patent,  and 
Pascataqua.  The  first  settlements  were  made  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth  in  1623,  and  12 
years  later  another  was  formed  at  Exeter;  but  the  settlers  were  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Indians,  and  in  1641  all  the  settlements  in  tho  state  united  with  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts.  In  1679,  however.  Charles  II.  made  it  a  separate  royal  province, 
with  a  president  and  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  an  assembly  chosen  by  tho 
people.  Then  again  from  1689  to  1683  It  reunited  with  Massachusetts,  which  relation  it 
continued  49  years  before  becoming  for  the  third  time  an  independcut  province.  Tho 
settlements  were  gradually  extended  further  w.  than  the  original  patent  prescribed,  and 
it  was  believed  until  1764  that  the  territory  nt  present  included  in  Vermont  formed  part 
of  the  grant,  a  mistake  that  led  to  a  vexatious  controversy  which  lasted  many  years.  In 
1776  the  state  declared  its  independence,  and  a  temporary  govemmcnt  was  established 
that  continued  during  the  revonitlonaiy  war,  in  which  its  people  were  among  the  most 
active  kud  noted  parucipators.   The  state  was  also  represented  in  the  continental  con- 
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grcss,  and  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  by  a  vote  of  57  to  46.  At  a  cob 
vcatioQ  in  Oct.,  1788,  a  constitution  was  prepared  similar  to  that  of  Hassachusetts,  ami 
this  aB  altered  sUgbtly  six  years  afterwanu  is  still  Uie  constitntion  of  the  stale.  In  1807 
Concord  was  chosen  as  tbe  permanent  capital. 

PreTlous  to  1860  large  gains  in  tbe  stale's  growth  were  reported  in  every  census;  but 
by  tbe  census  of  that  year  it  was  found  tliat  there  was  a  decrease  of  2,88  per  cent  ia  the 
population,  and  for  many  years  its  agricultural  interests  have  been  declining.  Tbe 
soil  never  was  very  fertile,  and  much  of  the  laud  which  was  once  productive  has  become 
worn  out  by  Ions  use.  This  fact.  In  connection  with  the  severity  of  the  climate  has 
caused  many  of  toe  younger  generiuion  to  se^  new  advantages  in  the  west.  lo  1870 
there  were  73,144  families  wiui  an  average  of  4.41  perspoa  to  each,  and  67,046  dwelliDn 
with  an  average  of  4.75  toeach.  Of  tbetotal  population  10  years  of'age  and  over  (S60,^ 
there  were  engaged  in  all  occupations  130,168,  wliicb  total  was  divided  as  follows- 
Agriculture,  46,578;  manufacture,  mechanical,  and  mining  industries,  46,558;  tmde, 
8,514;  clergymen,  664;  lawyers,  849;  physicians,  565 ;  latx>rers,  4,686;  domestic  servauls, 
7,481.  The  number  of  acres  in  farms  was  8,605,9&4.  of  which  3,834,487  acres  were 
improved.  Tbe  value  of  the  farms  was  estimated  at  $80,589,818,  and  of  tbe  fanuing 
implements  and  machinery,  $8,459,948.  The  chief  productlona  were:  Winter  vbeaC 
189,222  bushels;  spring  wheat.  4,399  bushels;  rre,  47,420;  Indian  com.  1,277,768;  oats, 
1,146,451;  barley,  105,823;  buckwheat,  100.(^;  peas  and  beans,  68,875;  potatoes, 
4.515,599;  hay,.612,648  tons;  tobacco,  155,884  lbs. ;  wool,  1,129,442  lbs. ;  butter,  5,965,- 
080;  cheese,  849,118;  hops,  99,469;  maple  sugar,  1,800,704;  honey.  66,944;  maple  molas- 
ses, 16,884  gallons.  The  value  of  all  kinds  of  live  sio^  In  the  state  during  the  same 
year  was  estimated  at  $15,246,54A.  It  Included  48,885  horses.  90,580  milch  cows.  40,5IS 
working-ozen;  91,705  otner  cattle,  248,760  eheeos,  and  ^127  swine.  It  fa  in  manufac- 
tures rather  than  agriculture  that  the  state  ranks  high.  The  busy  cities  of  Manchester. 
Dover,  and  Na^ua,  together  with  the  numerous  smaller  towns  octive  with  manufactur- 
ing industry,  moke  it  among  the  first  in  the  union  in  tliis  respect.  Cotton  and  wodeD 
goods,  iKKits  and  shoes,  ma^inery,  and  other  iron  and  metallic  wares,  are  the  leadhig 
articles  of  manufacture;  but  paper,  cfurriagcs,  furniture,  hosiery,  leather,  lumber, 
wooden-ware,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  goods  are  extensively  produced.  In  1870  the 
total  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  was  3,343,  employing  40,783  hands,  aod 
using  a  capital  of  $86,028,748.   The  value  of  nutterial  used  was  $4^677,967,  and  of  the 

Eroducts,  $71,088,240.  Of  thisamoimt  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  furnished  tlie 
irgest  single  item,  $16,099,672 ;  the  woolen  and  worsted  goods  produced  were  valued  at 
$10.160, 7S»;  lumber,  $8,920,623;  boots  andshoes,  $4,780,020;  printing-cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  $4,670,888;  Iron,  rolled  and  castings,  $1,869,668;  furniture,  $1,783,163;  lenlhcr. 
tanned  and  curried,  $8,686,096;  machinery  of  all  kinds,  $8,008,568;  paper,  $1.088.3S5; 
carriages,  wagons,  and  cais,  $1,286,084;  flouring-mill  products,  $1,270,226;  hosiery, 
$1,757,445.  As  to  the  state's  foreign  commerce,  it  is  usually  vciy  small.  Portsmouth  is 
its  only  port  of  entry;  snd  In  1874  the  value  of  imported  goods  received  there  atnounted 
to  about  $41,000.  The  exports  were  not  $200  in  value.  The  number  of  American 
vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  were  2S.  with  a  tonnage  of  5,959;  th^  Dum> 
her  of  foreign  vesMis,  46,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,471.  The  number  of  railroads,  with  their 
branches  lying  wholly  or  partly  in  New  Hampshire  in  1875  was  12.  These  were  the 
Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal,  160  m. ;  Boston  and  Maine,  84  m. ;  Cheshire,  43  m. ; 
Portsmouth,  Great  Falls  andCtmway,  72  m. ;  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  53  m. ;  Ports- 
mouth, 59  m. ;  Concord  85  m.;  AUncbester,  Lawrence  and  North  Wears,  43  m.; 
Northern,  83  m. ;  Nashua  and  Rochester,  49  m. ;  Eastern,  with  Conway  division,  SO  m_. ; 
and  Dover  and  Winnipiseogee,  28  miles.  Tbe  number  of  national  Imnks  in  operation  in 
tbe  state  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  same  year  was  48.  Their  capital  amounted  to  $5,865,- 
000;  bonds  on  deposit,  $5,842,000;  outstanding  circulation,  $4,707,865.  There  were 
also  two  state  banks  and  trust  companies  with  $175,000  capital,  and  68  savin^baaks, 
which  bad  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $80,214,685.  The  fire  insurance  compniiies  com- 
prised 16  town  companies,  6  mutual  not  limited  to  towns,  and  the  New  Hampshire  joiot- 
stock  company.  The  amount  of  risks  carried  by  tbe  town  companies  was  $2,34L.62T, 
and  by  the  mutuid  $13,982,929.  Berides  these  companies  there  were  06  fire  iuid6iMriDe 
insurance  companies  of  other  states  and  foreign  countries  licensed  to  transact  bnrinw  in 
the  state. 

In  1872  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  New  Hampriure  was 
reported  by  the  assessors  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  to  be  $152,987,177;  hut  tliese 
rclurns  were  considered  to  be  much  below  the  real  value,  which  was  believed  to  be  about 
^V),000,000.  In  1879  tbe  assessed  valuation  was  t2O6,95O,017.  The  state  tax  is  divided 
among  the  cities  and  towns  according  to  an  apportionment  made  evety  four  yean,' Used 
on  the  assessed  vnluntion  of  tbe  taxable  property.  Ilailroads  arc  taxed  eepBrBti!l;f,  the 
judges  of  the  supi  rior  court  determining  the  present  value  of  tbe  capital  anaasstwisgin 
proportion  to  tlio  laxntlon  of  other  property.  Tbe  state  income  for  the  fiscal  year  cndmg 
May  81,  1879,  was  $1,173,104.10;  the  expenditures  for  tbe  same  period  amounted  to 
$1,109,847,20;  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $68,756.90.  A  month  later  the  public  debt 
amounted  to  $3,578,550.90.  This  includes  tlie  municipal  war  loans,  the  burden  of  vbidi 
lias  been  assumed  by  the  state. 

The  puljlic  school  system  of  the  state,  like  that  of  the  other  New  £^land  statas,  is 
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carefully  watched.  The  general  sapeirldoffls  vested  in  a  state  Buperintendeot.  and  the 
several  towng  annually  choose  commlttccB,  among  whom,  since  181s,  women  are  eligible 
to  direct  the  conduct  of  the  Bchooia  in  their  respective  localities.  A  compulsorv  euiioi- 
tional  law  was  passed  in  1871,  requiring  all  children  between  8  and  14  years  of  age'  to 
attend  ftchool  at  least  12  weeks  of  every  year.  In  1872  there  were  3,149  district  and 
2,599  public  schools  in  the  state,  of  which  403  were  graded  scliuols.  The  number  of 
Children  in  attendance  was  68,751 ;  and  there  were  only  4,104  children  between  the  ages 
of  Sand  15  who  attended  no  scliooL  The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  8,669,  of  whom 
5^  were  males  and  8,166  females.  Besides  the  common  public  schools,  there  is  a  state 
normal  school  at  Plymouth  with  18  teachers,  and  also  50  academies,  seminaries,  and 
And  private  schools,  which  have  about  160  teachers.  These  include  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  noted  schools  in  the  countiy,  such  PtiilK^  academy  at  Exeter,  founded  in 
1731;  St.  Paul's  school  at  Concord-  the  Eimbatl  Union  academy  at  Meriden.  and  the 
Kew  Hiunpton  literary  fnAitute  at  New  Hampton.  At  Hanover,  Dartmouth  college  is 
located,  which,  besides  the  college  proper  comprlsea  tlie  Chandler  sclentiflc  school,  tiio 
Thayer  school  of  civil  engineering. -a  medical  school,  and  the  New  Hampshire  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. .  (See  Dabtmouth  Colleoe.)  The  total  amount  of 
receipts  In  1875  for  public  school  purpoees  was  $621,649,  of  which  $589,163  was  raised 
by  taxation,  $27,840  from  a  literary  fund,  $25,848  from  local  funds,  and  $81,284  by  con. 
tributions  from  other  sources.  The  amount  expended  the  same  year  was  $742,854,  and- 
the  average  appropriation  for  each  registered  scholar,  $7.08.  The  estimated  value  of 
school-houses  and  lots  In  the  state  was  $2,228,905,  and  of  the  school  apparatus,  $29,154. 
Of  the  public  and  private  libraries,  the  census  of  1870  reported  1,526,  having  704.269 
volumes,  of  which  856  with  879,876  volumes  were  private  and  the  rest  public.  Tlic 
largest  library  in  the  state  Is  the  one  belonging  to  Dartmouth  college,  which  numbers 
57,000  volumes.  The  number  of  newspapers  aud  periodicals  printed  in  the  stHte  it* 
ahoat  60,  there  being  9  dailies,  44  weeklies,  0  monthlies,  and  1  quarterly.  The  religious 
organizations  of  all  denominations  In  1874  numbered  688,  and  they  possessed  624  edifices 
with'210,000  sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $3,803,780.  The  denominations  werv 
divided  as  followB:  Baptiats,  102;  Free-will  Baptists,  82;  Christians,  19;  Cungre^tion- 
alistB.  169;  Protestant  Episcopalians,  21;  Friends,  18;  Methqdists,  118;  Presbytenaaa,  7; 
ISoman  Catholics,  17;  Seconu  Adventiste,  21;  Shakers,  3;  Unitarians,  28;  Universalists, 
34;  Union.  13. 

The  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  extends  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  male 
citizen  who  is  21  years  of  age  and  who  has  resided  in  one  town  six  months  previous  to 
cleelion,  exceptin^f  paupers  and  persons  who  are  excused  from  psiylng  taxes.  Only 
Pi'Olcstants,  according  to  the  constitution,  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor,  or  arc 
eligible  as  senators  or  representatives.  The  executive  department  consists  of  a  governor, 
Ave  cooncilors,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  commisaary-ffeneral,  and  superintendent  of 
public  lustruction,  who  are  elected  anntially.  All  the  Jutucial  officers,  such  as  the  attorney- 
general,  solicitor,  sheriffs,  coroners,  registers  of  probate,  and  general  field  officers  of  tlie 
militia,  are  appointed  l>y  tlie  governor.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  superior  court 
of  judicature  and  a  circuit  court,  probate  court,  police  courts,  and  justices  of  tlic  peace. 
The  legislature,  styled  the  general  court,  comprises  a  senate  of  12  members  and  a  very 
large  house  of  representatives.  The  state  is  represented  io  congress  by  two  senators  and 
three  representatives.  Ttie  electoral  votes  have  been  cost  as  fwlows  178^  Washingtoa 
and  Adams,  5;  1792,  Washington  and  Adams,  6;  1796,  Adams  and  Ellsworth,  6;  1800, 
Adams  and  Pinckney,  6;  1804,  Jefferson  and  Clinton,  7;  1808,  Pinckney  and  King,  7; 
18i2,  Clinton  and  Ingersoll,  8;  1816,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  8:  1830.  Monroe  and  Tomp- 
kins. 7;  1830.  Adams  and  Rush,  1;  1824.  Adams  <fbr  president),  8;  Calhoun  (viee-p.),  7; 
Jackson  (vicc-p.).  1;  1828,  Adams  and  Rush,  8;  1833,  Jackson  and  Van  Huron,  7;  1836, 
Vou  Burcn  and  Johnson,  7;  1840,  Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  7;  1844,  Polk  and  Dallas.  6; 
1848,  Cass  and  Butler,  6;  1853.  Pierce  and  King,  5;  1856,  Fremont  and  Dayton,  5;  1860, 
liiacoln  ami  Hamlin,  5;  1864,  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  5;  1868.  Gnint  and  Colfax,  5;  1873, 
Grant  and  Wilson,  5;  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  5;  1880,  Garfield  and  Arthur,  5. 

NEW  HANOVER,  a  oo.,  in  s.  North  Carolina,  having  the  Atlantic  ocean  for  its  s. 
and  s.e.  boundary,  the  broad  cape  Fear  river  and  its  affluent  the  Black  river  for  its  w., 
intersected  bj'the  n,e.  branch  of  the  former  river;  about  850  sq.m.,  pop.  '80,  21,887 — 
30,884  of  American  birth,  18,224  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wilmington  and  Wel- 
don,  and  the  Wilmington,  Columbia,  and  Augusta  railronds,  forming  a  junction  at  Wll- 
mfa^ton.  which  is  the  e  terminus  of  the  Carolina  Central  railroad.  Its  surface  is  gen- 
enSiy  level  and  largely  covered  with  pine  forests,  sinking  into  low  swampy  laud  in  some 
sections.  Its  soil  is  sandy  and  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Stock  is  raised: 
also  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  and  wool.  Its  leading  Industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  railroad  cars,  cooperage,  fertilizers,  iron  castings,  and  machiuery. 
It  has  flour  and  saw  mills;  and  lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine,  are  the  uiief  commodlti». 
It  has  cotton  factorira,  rice  mills,  and  turpentine  dtsnUeries.  Steamboats  ply  between  ita 
ehief  town  and  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and  Cbarieston,  and  vessels  etap  here  to  recndt 
their  stores.   Coun^  seat,  Wilmington. 

nw  BABXOVT,  a  viUue  of  Indians,  first  settled  in  1616  by  a  German  community  of 
religious  socialists,  called  Barmonistfl^  under  the  leadaBUp  of  Qeorge  Jtapp.  In  1834, 
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the  village  and  domain  -was  purchased  hy  B^^rt  Owen,  for  an  experimental  communis 
on  his  system.  After  the  speedy  failure  of  this  society,  the  property  was  boiuto  by 
William  Maclure  fw  a  school  of  Indtistry.   It  Is  now  a  flonilshing  western  viUftgeoi^ 

'70,  836  Inhabitants. 

K£W  HAVEN,  a  co.  in  8.w.  ConDOCticut,  bounded  s.  by  Long  Islaqd  sound,  and  w. 
and  S.W.  by  Uie  Uousatouic  river,  whicli  separates  it  from  Fairfield  co. ;  about  6d0  sq.m. 
Pop.  '80, 156,526—119,218  of  American  birth,  1B91  colored.  Naugatuck  river  is  the  only 
stream  of  any  size,  thougli  Eevenil  small  creeks  and  rivers  empty  iQto  the  sound;  ias 
principal  railroads  are  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield,  with  its 
sliore  line  branch  to  New  Loudon;  the  New  Haven  and  Nortbampton ;  tiie  Boston  and 
New  York  air  line,  and  tlie  Naugatuck.  The  surface  is  uneven;  the  soil  saady  in  places, 
uud  only  moderately  fertile;  covered  in  part  witli  forests  of  maple,  oak,  beech,  elm,  and 
hickory;  tbe  staples  are  potatoes,  Indian  com,  oats,  tobacco,  and  daity  producL  1^ 
manu^ctures  are  very  extensive  and  profitable,  especially  at  Waterbury,  Heriden,  Wal- 
liagford,  and  New  Haven.  Carriasres,  clocks,  plated  ware, hardware,  machinery,  bridu, 
pens,  tools,  cutlery,  and  rubber  articles,  being  among'  the  chief  products.  A  proposition 
is  now  (1881)  being  agitated  to  set  off  the  northern  part,  incliidlng  Waterbury  aud  some 
small  towns,  to  form  a  new  county.    County  seat.  New  Haven. 

HEW  HAVEN,  the  chief  c.  and  seaport  of  Connecticut,  U.  S.,  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  4 
m,  from  Long  Island  sound,  76  m.  e.n.e.  of  New  York.  Its  broad  streets  are  shaued 
with  elms,  and  the  public  squares,  parks,  aud  gardens,  with  its  boudsome  public  and 
private  edifices,  make  it  one  of  the  most  lieautifm  of  American  cities.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Vale  college  (q.v.),  which  has  more  than  a  dozen  large  buildings  and  ii  gothic  library, 
150  ft.  long.  There  are  a  handsome  custom-house,  state-bouse,  hospital,  51  clmrches,  acuu- 
emies  and  schools,  9  banks,  6  daily  papers,  and  3  ornamental  cemeteries.  There  are  liu^ 
manufactories  of  carriages,  clocks,  and  leather,  iron  and  india-rubber  works.  It  has 
railway  and  steamboat  connection  with  New  York,  etc.   Pop.  '70,  50,810. 

NEW  HAVEN  (ante)  is  situated  on  a  sandy  plain  inclosed  between  the  Quinipiac 
(md  Hill  rivers  on  tbe  e.  and  the  West  river  on  the  w. ;  East  Kock  and  West  Kock  on 
either  side  are  of  volcanic  formation,  about  450  ft.  in  height,  and  front  the  city  witli  tbdr 

SrecipitouB  faces.  The  railroads  which  center  here  are  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  ond 
[artford— running  w,  and  n.  and  with  a  branch,  the  Shore  line,  running  to  the  e.;  the 
New  Haven  and  Northampton,  the  New  Yorlc  and  Boston  air  lihc,  and  the  Derlj^yand 
New  Haven;  pop.  "SO,  6S,883.  The  harbor  is  large  but  uot  of  great  depth;  improvMneot 
is  now  being  made  bv  extendye  dredging.  The  sliippiag  busmess  is  considerable,  but 
not  as  great,  proportiooately,  as  iu  former  years,  when  a  large  trade  was  carried  on  with 
the  West  Indies.  Two  Jines  of  steamboats  run  to  New  York,  four  boats  leaving  each 
port  dally.  The  city  is  distant  from  Hartford,  the  capital,  86  m.,  from  New  London 
about  50  m.,  and  from  New  York  76  miles. 

New  Haven  was  founded  in  1688  by  a  Puritan  colony  under  the  rev.  .John  Daven- 
port and  Theopliilus  Eaton,  and  with  the  adjoining  towns  of  Guilford,  Milford,  Stam- 
ford, and  Branford.  constituted  an  independent  cofonj  until  1603,  when  it  was  brougiit 
under  the  same  charter  with  Connecticut  Hartford  and  New  Haven  were  then  mwle 
joint  capitals  and  continued  so  until  1873,  when  the  constitution  of  the  state  was  amended 
and  Hartford  became  sole  capital.  There  are  both  town  and  city  governments,  the  latter 
under  a  special  charter;  the  villages  of  WestviUe  and  Fair  Haven  are  included  in  the 
city  limits.  There  are  ten  wards,  each  sending  two  aldermen  and  three  councilmen  lo 
the  common  council,  who  are  elected  annually,  as  is  the  mayor.  The  Are,  police,  and 
street  departments,  are  controlled  by  boards  of  commisdoners,  and  are  very  efflcleat. 
Taxes  are  moderate  nnd,  including  that  for  the  school  fund,  amount  to  about  16  miliB  on 
the  dollar.  The  city  has  long  been  called  "Elm  City,"  from  the  great  number  of  ancient 
elms  which  adorn  its  streets  and  parks,  most  of  which  were  planted  at  the  end  of  tbe  las: 
and  beginning  of  this  century.  The  public  square  or  "  green  "  lies  in  the  center  of  the 
city  as  originally  laid  out,  and  is  surrounded  a  double  row  of  elms,  which  also  border 
Temple  street  passing  through  the  green,  and  that  part  of  the  college  grounds  adjoining. 
In  this  park  are  three  churches;  one.  the  oldest  in  the  city,  has  a  crypt  containing  tbe 
tombs  of  many  of  the  old  heads  of  families  of  the  state.  Here  also  is  the  old  stale 
capital,  in  decay  of  late  years.  Behind  Center  church  ore  the  tombs  of  the  "  regicides," 
Ooffe,  Whalley  and  Dixwell,  and  upon  the  dopo  of  West  Bock  may  be  seen  a  cave,  or 
rather  shelter  among  boulders,  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  them  as  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  bearing  the  inscription  "Opposition  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."  Amons 
the  principal  streets  are  Chapel,  Church,  and  State,  the  business  thoroughfares,  ana 
Hillljouse  avenue.  Prospect,  West  Chapel,  and  Dwi^ht  streets,  where  are  many  of  the 
best  residences  aud  handsome  grounds.  The  town  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of 
trees  and  the  absence  of  all  crowding  of  residences,  even  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Tlw 
most  noteworthy  public  buildings  are  the  post-office,  city  hall,  and  county  court-house 
tbe  finest  buildings  of  the  city,  the  police  building,  tbe  public  high  school,  the  Peabody 
museum,  and  other  of  the  college  buildings.  Sec  Yale  ColIjEqe.  There  arc  nearly  w 
churches;  among  the  finest  are  Trinity  and  St.  Paul's  Episcopal,  St.  Mary's  Roman 
Catholic,  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Congregational,  and  the  Baptist  church  on  Chapel 
atrect  Besides  the  various  deparbnenta  ox  tlie  college,  th«e  are  several  academies  iat 
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boys  and  youne  ladies,  HopkioB  grammar  school  be!n;  the  beet  known.  Tliore  is  a  fine 
high  scliool  and  s  good  common  school  system.  For  many  years  New  Haven  has  been 
largely  etigaied  in  the  manntacture  of  clocks  and  carriages,  and  there  are  many  factories 
for  maklog  the  latter.  Winchester's  rifle,  pistol,  and  cartridva  factory ;  Candee's  rubber 
works  (the  second  largest  in  the  world);  raargent's  factory  of  domestic  hardware,  eta ; 
and  Wheeler's  Iron  works  are  among  the  largest  concerns  in  the  city.  Among  many 
other  articles  produced  are  pianos,  organs,  pins,  fish-hooks,  matches,  paper  lioxcs,  all 
kinds  of  iron  and  brass  ware,  machinery,  corsets,  skirts,  paper,  and  shoes.  The  city  is 
t^Q  center  of  a  latge  retul  trade  with  tlie  surrounding  country,  and  through  it  passM 
neariy  all  the  fx>al  and  freight  of  the  New  England  states.  The  city  debt  is  not  burden- 
some, and  consists  mainly  in  bonds  for  the  expense  of  the  excellent  sewerage  system, 
and  in  aid  of  the  Deri^  railroad.  There  are  five  daily  newspapers,  nine  weeklies, 
several  monthly  magazines,  and  a  quarterly  published  in  the  city.  The  college,  which 
of  late  has  assumed  the  features,  though  n6t  the  name,  of  a  university,  has  tor  over  a 
hundred  years  been  a  center  for  much  of  the  social  life  of  the  community,  but  this  influ- 
ence is  now  less  dominant,  as  the  city  has  greatly  enlarged. 

ITEW  HEBXZSEB,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  to  the  n.c.  nf  Kew  Cale- 
donia, and  to  tlie  w,  of  the  Fijis,  in  s.  lat.  between  14"  and  20°,  and  in  c.  long,  oclwcen 
167'  and  ITO",  Total  area  estimated  at  8.500  sq.  miles.  Tliey  are  regflrded  as  tiie  most 
easterly  point  of  the  wealem  division  of  Polynesia.  The  group  embraces  Espiritu  Santo 
(65  m.  long  by  SO  broad),  Malltcotlo  (60  m.  long  by  S8  broail),  Vnti  Ambrym,  Animtom, 
Brromango,  and  Tanna,  with  an  active  volcano.  Aurora,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the 
{^up,  disappeared  in  1871,  leaving  no  trace.  Host  of  the  group  are  hilly  and  well 
wooded,  some  even  mountainous.  The  most  important  woods  are  ebony  and  sandal; 
the  piincipa]  edible  products,  yams,  bananas,  cucumbers,  cocoa-nuts,  and  sweet  potatoes; 
and  the  only  animal  of  consequence,  a  diminnlive  species  of  liog,  whicli,  when  full- 
^rown,  is  no  bigger  than  a  rabbit.  The  inhabitants,  wlio  numlx^r  iibout  200,000,  nre 
tierce,  but  are  excessively  dirty  and  unintelligent.  Erromnngo  is  a  well-known  njinie  in 
missionary  history,  being  the  scene  of  the  barbarous  massacre  of  the  rev.  John  Williams 
— generally  called  tlie  maityr  of  Erromango. 

AJGW  HOUiAHS,  the  former  name  for  Australia  (q.v.). 

XXW  ISH  HALL,  Oxford.  This  hall,  with  certain  gardens  adjoining,  was  presented 
to  the  warden  and  fellows  of  New  college,  by  Willinm  of  Wykeham  in  1302.  The  first 
principal  on  record  occurs  in  1438.  During  the  civil  war  it  wiw  u-^cd  as  a  mint  for 
Charles  I.  It  was  restored  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  by  Dr.  Cramer,  the  late  princi- 
pal, wlio  erected  a  hnndsome  building  for  the  use  of  the  student!-. 

inSW  ntELAKD,  a  long  narrow  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  to  the  n.e.  of  Kew 
Britain  fq.v,),  from  which  it  is  separated  by  St.  George's  channel;  lat.  2°  40'  to  4'  (S3' s., 
long.  150  80'  to  152°  50'  east  Length  about  200  m. ;  averaee  breadth,  12  miles.  The 
hills  rise  to  a  height  of  from  1600  to  S,OOC  ft.,  and  are  richly  wooded.  The  principal 
trees  are  cocoas  on  tiie  coast,  and  la  the  interior,  forests  of  areca-palm.  The  chief 
products  are  sugaroane,  luinanas,  yams,  cocoa-nuts.  Dogs,  pigs,  and  turtles  abound. 
The  natives  are  apparently  of  the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  Australia;  but  our 
information  about  them  is  extremely  scanty. 

raw  JtKSET,  one  of  the  original  thirteen  United  States,  in  lat.  88°  55'  to  41°  21'  n., 
and  long.  Ti'  58'  to  75°  29'  w..  168  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  which  vnries  from  59  to  32 
m.,  containing  an  area  of  8.820  sq.m.,  or  5,824,800  acres;  Ijoimded  n.  by  Kew  York, 
e.  by  the  Hud)«on  river  and  tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  s.  liy  tlie  ocean  and  Delaware  bay,  and  w. 
by  Delaware  bay  and  river,  which  separate  it  from  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  It 
has  21  counties.  The  chief  towns  arolYenton  (the  capital).  Newark,  Paterson,  Jersey 
City,  EIiza!)oth.  Camden,  Hobokcn.  Its  const  line  is  120  m.,  or,  including  bays,  540 
miles.  Besides  its  bonlering  rivers,  the  Hudson  and  Delaware,  its  principal  stitams  are 
tiie  PaiRftic,  Haekcnsack,  and  Raritan.  The  northern  portion  of  the  state  is  hilly  and 
mountainous.  The  Palisades,  a  wall  of  perpendicular  trup-rcxiks,  from  200  to  COO  ft.  liigh, 
form  the  western  bank  of  tbe  Hudson  nvor  for  15  m.,  and  oue  of  the  grandest  feiUures 
of  its  scenery.  The  central  portion  of  tlie  state  is  a  rolling  country,  ami  the  southern 
and  eastern  iK)rtion  a  sandy  plain  declining  to  the  sea.  Five  geological  belts  cross  tho- 
Btate,  containing  a  sandy  pine  plain  with  nog  iron  ore,  sltelly  marls  used  for  mimure, 
glass  sand,  green-sand  or  marl,  plastic  clay,  used  in  making  fire-bricks,  nietamorpliic 
rocks,  argillaceous  red  sandstone,  copper  ores,  gneiss  wltli  specular  and  magnetic  iron 
ores,  red  oxide  of  zinc,  and  Fninklinite  iron.  Among  tlie  most  attractive  features  in  lliQ 
scenery  nre  tlie  falls  of  tlio  Passsiic.  the  Delaware  water  gap.  and  f-chooley"s  mountain. 
Atlantic  city,  a  liatldng-place  on  the  sea-cOast,  connected  by  railway  with  Pliiladelphia, 
is  a  fashionable  summer  resort.  The  climate  is  mild,  tlic  soil  ii.  of  the  pine  plains  fer- 
tile, the  country  licaltliy,  except  ttie  malarious  river-lmttoms.  Tiic  ngricultural  products 
of  the  state  are  wheat,  mnize,  oats,  common  and  sweet  potatoes,  apples,  peaches.  pliim.i. 
grapes,  melons,  and  garden  TCgctahles  for  the  great  neighboring  markets  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  "rhere  are  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  iron-works,  extensive  mcmi- 
factories  of  machinery,  locomotives,  mrringea,  glass,  boots  and  shoes,  etc  The  state 
dmws  a  loi^  revenue  from  18SS  m.  of  railway,  and  several  Important  canals,  connecting 
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New  York  and  the  coal  regions  of  PennsylvaQia.  There  are  4  colleges,  normal  andfnt 
schools,  numerous  churches,  periodicals,  and  daily  papers.  The  goTerament  is  similnr 
to  those  of  all  the  states. 

New  Jersey  was  nettled  in  1630  by  Dutch  and  Swedes.  Taken  by  the  English,  it  wnn 
ceded  by  Charles  II.  to  the  duke  of  York;  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch  in  1678,  ami 
afterwards  bought  by  William  Penn  and  other  Friends,  who  have  here  numerous 
descendants.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  important  military  movements  of  the 
war  of  independence,  and  of  the  battles  of  Trenton.  Princeton,  Monmouth,  and  Gexmaii- 
town.    Pop.  in  1840,  873,806;  in  1860,  672,081;  in  1870,  906,096. 

NEW  JERSEY  (ante).  One  of  the  original  thirteen  United  States  of  North  America, 
lying  between  the  Hudson  river  and  the  Atlantic  ocenn  on, the  e..  New  .York  on  the  u.,  I 
Delaware  bay  and  river  and  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  w.,  and  Dt-'laware  bay 
on  the  B.,  mostly  between  30°  and  41°  n.  lat.  and  meridians  73°  63'  51'  and  75"  83'  02'  w. 
from  Greenwich.  Its  extreme  length  is  168  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  69  m. ;  narrowest  pan, 
83  m.;  7,576  sq.m.,  or  4,849,000  acres;  pop.  '80,  1.180,893.  There  are  21  counties: 
Trenton  ia  the  capital;  Newark  the  lai^t  city.  The  following  tabic  shows  tha 
growth  of  the  state  and  the  character  of  its  population  from  1700  to  1880  indnsivc: 
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Bytbe  above  table  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  Increase  of  population  more  than  doubled 
its  preceding  rate  between  the  years  1840  and  1870,  and  Is  now  (1880)  decreasing.  Is 
1790  it  was  the  ninth  state  in  population ;  in  1870  the  seventeenth. 

Topogi-aphy. — Three  ranges  of  mountains  of  moderate  lieln;ht  traverse  the  n.  part  of 
the  state  in  a  direction  n.e.  and  s.w.,  and  all  form  low  links  in  the  Appalachian  chnin. 
which  merge  into  tlie  Catskills,  the  Shawangunk,  and  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  on 
the  n.e..  and  are  divided  from  the  Aileghany  mountnins  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Dela- 
ware river  on  the  s.w.  The  outcropping  rock  formations  cross  the  state  in  bands,  in  the 
name  n.e.  and  s.w.  direction.  The  most  northerly  and  highest  range  of  mountains  is  the 
Blue  or  Kittatinny,  having  a  maximnm  hei^t  of  1800  ft.  near  the  New  York  Bae. 
whence  It  forms  an  unbroken  ridge  to  "the  l)elaware  water  gap."  This  range  lias  a 
more  rapid  ascent  on  the  e.  side  than  on  the  w.,  and  Its  summit  has  a  considerable  eacteat 
of  table-lands,  naturally  well  timbered  and  fertile,  under  culture.  The  Kittatinny  valley 
Ilea  between  the  range  just  described  and  the  Highland  range  s.e.  of  it.  It  is  a  valley  m 
great  beauty  of  scenery  and  agricultural  c^ability,  from  600  to  650  ft.  abcft'e  the  sea. 
about  89  m.  in  length  by  10  m  breadth.  Berkshire,  Longwood.  and  Qrecowood  Lake 
valleys  are  smaller  vales  of  the  same  general  character.  The  Highland  range  next  a.e.  is 
la  many  broken  mounudn  ridges  and  spurs,  extending  over  a  wulth  <rf  33  m.  on  the  a.e. 
boundary  of  the  state,  and  narrowing  to  10  m.  at  the  Delaware  river,  where  they  lears 
the  state.  '  The  maximum  height  of  this  range  is  at  Rutherford's  hill  or  Hamburg  moun- 
tain, 1488  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  WawaVanda  mountain,  near  the  New  York  line,  which 
is  1450  feet.  The  summer  resorts  on  ^booley's  and  Musconetcong  mountains  are  on 
two  separate  ridges  of  this  range.  This  range  of  hilU  and  i-idges  is  generallr  mote 
abrupt  on  its  s.w.  than  on  its  n.e.  side.  The  trap-rock  formation  which  the  Hudson 
river  exhibits  in  its  palisades,  beginning  a  few  miles  above  New  York,  is  a  dike 
breaking  through  a  red  sandstone  formation  which  approaches  the  Hudson  from  the 
w.,  turns  a  so  as  to  form  the  palisades,  and  terminates  at  Jersey  City,  near  which 
it  has  been  tunneled  by  tlie  Erie  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  rail- 
way companies,  and  cut  deep  for  the  passage  of  Ibe  New  Jersey  Central.  Wftt 
of  this  ritlgc  of  trap  rock  are  what  are  known  as  first,  second,  and  third  mountains, 
being  the  uames  given  to  the  successive  comparatively  abrupt  ascents  from  the 
alluvial  levels  near  New  York  bay  to  the  mountain  ranges  before  described.  Aulsof 
the  first  rise  are  known  as  Orange,  FairmCnint,  and  Moot  Cl^  nunintatiu.  TUs 
portion  of  the  state,  geolo^pcally  a  part  of  the  sandstone  belt,  ia  one  of  the  richest 
upland  slopes,  and  has  been  noted  as  the  nortliemmost  limit  of  many  trees  and  shnilH 
of  the  southern  states,  which  found  protection  from  westerly  winds  on  the  e.  sides  of 
the  hills,  with  a  climate  modified  by  proximity  to  the  sea.  .  Michaux,  in  his  North  Ameri- 
can Sylta,  shows  that  he  found  a  greater  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  loc^ity  tfaao 
in  any  other  part  of  the  northern  states.   Boutn-west  of  the  Orange  mountain  nmge  tn 
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titp  iMffCfl,  known  as  Rocky  hill,  Ten-Mile-Run  mcnmt^n,  Lpnar  bill,  Bourland  moun- 
tain. aadGhoat  liill;  and,  further  n..  Round  mountain  and  Fickle  mountain,  the  latter 
767  ft.  above  the  sea.  All  these  elevations  of  trap  rock  show  their  most  abrupt  faces  to 
the  e.,  aud  dope  away  gently  to  tho  westward.  The  ae.  part,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  area  of  the  state,  has  no  elevations  of  any  importance;  tlie  HeversiDk  highlands,  seen 
from  Sandy  Uook  as  one  approaches  by  sqa  from  the  e.,  tiave  a  maximum  height  of  400 
foet.  Tliey  are  exceptioiml  elevations  in  a  gently  rolling  sandy  plain  which  stretches 
from  the  sea  to  the  Delaware  river,  with  a  slight  rise  from  each  towards  tho  center  of 
Uie  state,  where  tho  average  summiMevel  is  about  160  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  state  has  several  distinct  drainage  basins,  which  should  really  be  grouped  into 
oBriy  two  systems,  those  whose  water-shed  Is  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  those  which  con- 
tribute to  the  Dclawai;e  river  and  bay.  The  latter  drain  more  than  one-half  of  tho  entire 
state  from  n.  to  soulb.  Beginning  at  the  n,,  oh  the  sen-side'  slope,  an  eiceediDgly  nar- 
row strip  drains  into  the  Hudson.  Oa  the  w.  side  of  the  palisado  dike  the  Hackensnck 
oomes  intd  the  state  from  New  York,  and  flows  southwardly  through  a  narrow  valley 
into  Newark  bay,  w.  of  and  parallel  with  the  hay  of  ^ew  York.  Tlic  Passaic  river,  next 
w.,  has  its  sources  near  the  center  of  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  directly  w.  of  New 
York;  flows  thence  n.e.  to  Its  Junction  with  the  Poquannock,  the  Riugwood,  and  the 
Bamapo;  then  e.  through  a  gap  in  the  Hi^land  range,  and  through  Paterson,  to  lis 
main  Talley,  through  which  it  courses  southerly  to  Newark  bay.  The  itaritun  is  a  larger 
stream,  having  its  sources  directly  w.  of  those  of  the  Passaic,  flows  southerly  within  15 
m.  of  tlie  Delaware  river,  and  then  in  a  generally  e.  course  to  its  mouth  In  luritan  bay. 
s.  of  Staten  island.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Laurington,  Hilletone,  and  South 
rivers.  It  has  the  largest  and  most  fertile  basin  of  the  Atlanta  slope  of  the  state.  South 
c4  Boritan  bay  the  streams  which  empty  into  the  sea  are  small  down  to  Toms  river,  a 
stream  about  80  m.  long,  emptying  into  Toms  hay,  an  estuary  frmnBunegat  bay.  Thirty 
m.  i»  of  that  is  the  Little  Egg  Harbor  river,  ahd  20  m.  further  s.  Is  Great  Egg  Harbor 
ii\er.  botli  draining  the  southern  part  of  tho  state  from  within  15  m.  of  the  Delaware 
livur.  The  main  streams,  draining  the  weBternslopeintotbelatter  river,  beginning  at  the 
n.,  are  Paulius-klll,  Paquest  creek,  Mnsconetcong  river,  emptying  about  lO  m.  lielow  Eas- 
ton,  Penn.,  and  Rancocus  creek.  Smaller  streams  are  numerous.  On  the  s.  the  Maurice 
river  drains  a  considerable  area  into  Delaware  hay.  One  hundred  m.  of  the  Atlantic 
shore,  n.  of  cape  Hay,  is  a  continuous  line  of  harbors  and  bays,  separated  from  the  sea 
l^-loDK  stretches  of  beach,  with  few  inlets  on  tlie  n.  and  many  on  the  south.  Bomcgat 
bay  onu  Little  Egg  harbor  form  a  continuous  bay  more  than  40  m.  parallel  with  the  sea, 
Vnh  inlets  only  at  the  middle  and  at  the  s.  end.  Atlantic  City  has  been  built  for  a  sum- 
mer resort  on  the  outer  beach,  midway  between  Little  Egg  tuid  Great  E^  harbors.  See 
AsiiAHTic  Cm.  The  eTttent  of  inland  navigation  formed  by  the  bars  is  about  75  m. 
from  n.  to  s.,  but  in  length  of  inland  shores  it  is  several  hundr^  ra.  in  extent  South  of 
Beme^t  bay  and  Little  Egg  harbor  the  inlets  are  very  numerous  to  these  inland  chan-* 
Dcia.  The  harbors  are:  Great  bay  (at  the  mouth  of  Little  Egg  Harbor  river),  Little  bay. 
Beaif  s  bay,  Absecum  bay  (entered  through  Abseoum  inlet  just  n.  of  AtlanUc  City),  Lake 
bfty.  Great  Egg  harbor,  Peck's  bar.  Ludlow's  bay,  Townsend's  sound.  Style's  sound. 
Leaminc's  sound,  Jenkln's  sound,  Qnaay  sound,  Bichardeon's  sound,  Jarvis  sound,  and 
Cape  Island  sound.  The  a.  shore  of  Delaware  bay  is  mostly  marshy,  with  no  outer  sea- 
heaoh  inclosing  harbors  and  inland  passages  as  on  the  Atlantic  side.   Bee  Cape  May, 

There  are  many  pretty  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Greenwood  lake,  in 
Faflsaio  f!o.,  sometimes  called  Long  pond,  the  largest,  lies  across  the  n.  boundary,  ono- 
lialf  in  New  York  and  one-half  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  8  m.  long  and  1}  m.  in  greatest 
width. .  In  Sussex  co.  is  Culver's,  and  many  smaller  ponds.  In  Morris  co.  are  lakes 
Hopatcong,  5^  m.  long  and  If  m.  wide;  BuddVlake,  3  m.  long  and  Im.  wide;  and  Green 
ptmd,  a  charming  lake,  at  an  elevation  of  1044  ft.  above  the  sea,  between  Green  Pond 
mountain  and  Copperas  mountain,  8  m.  long  and  half  a  m.  wide. 

Tlie  soils  of  different  parts  of  New  Jersey  differ  to  an  unusual  degree.  On  the  val- 
teya  of  the  Delaware,  the  Rapidan,  the  Passaic,  and  In  many  valleys  among  tho  moun- 
tams  of  the  n.  part,  the  soil  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  eastern  slope  of  First,  or  Orange 
naountain,  which  is  a  red  sandstone  formation,  was  remarkable  in  a  state  of  nature  fur 
tiM  Tiriety  and  strength  of  its  forest  vegetation.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
oeDtnd;^t  <tf  the  state  is  the  most  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  greater  variety  of  prod- 
ucts, while  parts  of  the  alluvial  basins  are  rich  enough  to  bear  crops  of  tobacco,  other 
aaetions  were  originally  so  Ihin  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  expression — ' '  as  poor  as  the 
tMnena  of  New  Jersey."  But  those  sand-tmrrens,  as  they  were  called,  have  been  found 
well  adapted  to  fruits  and  vegetable  gardening.  The  average  value  of  farming  land  in 
1870  was  t80. 14  per  acre.  The  geologic  survey  of  the  state  has  called  attention  to  the 
oak  and  inne  lands  of  its  southern  part.  Two-ftfths  of  Ae  area  of  the  state  B.e.  of  the 
maribelt  is  divided  into  two  classes:  the  sands  npon  whloh  pines  alone,  thrive,  and  those 
which  grow  oak  as  well  as  pine,  which  have  more  clav  and  humus.  Tlie  white-oak  bot- 
tMns  are  the  best  parts  of  the  latta.  The  oak  lands  "have  been  found  pariicul&rly  sus- 
ceptible to  improvement,  and  are  showing  g^:>od  crops  of  grains  as  well  as  fruits  since 
intelligent  industry  has  been  applied  to  them. 

WMcyir.— The  bands  of  geological  outcrop  cross  the  state  fnm  n.e.  to  8.w.  Tho 
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azoic  teranife,  crrstalllBe  Itmestone.  and  gneiae)  and  the  naleozolc  (sanditone,  foBrilifcr- 
oiu  limestones,  shales,  and  slates)  are  interlaced  in  the  formation  of  the  extreme  ii.v. 
part  of  the  state.  The  Hiebland  range,  of  which  Morristown  may  be  considered  at  the 
center  of  the  belt,  is  mostly  nnderlaid  with  the  azoic  rocks,  though  the  ptfileozoic  are  not 
unfrequently  sceu  outcropping  in  the  valleys.  The  triassic  formation,  inwliich  the  red 
sandstone  is  broltea  by  irruptions  of  trap  and  basalt,  occupies  a  broad  belt  running 
from  u.e.  to  s.w.  across  the  state  s.e.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Jersey  City  to  Trenton.  This 
is  tlie  most  fertile  section  of  the  state.  The  cretaceous  formation,  including  the  gr^cn- 
aands,  chalks,  maris,  plastic  clam  and  mixture  of  marls,  clays,  and  Bauds,  nirms  a  bind 
8.e.  of  the  sandstoue  belt,  extending  from  Karitan  bay  to  the  head  of  Delaware  bav.  The 
remainder  of  the  state  8.e.  is  of  the  tertiary  and  drift  formations  of  rands,  gravel,  loam, 
and  marls.  The  state's  geologic  surveys  have  been  quite  exhaustive.  Pi  of.  Henrv  D. 
Rogers  made  the  first  in  188&-40;  the  second  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Wm.  Kitchcli  m 
1854;  the  third  by  prof.  George  H.  Cook,  state  geologist,  was  begun  in  1864,  and  has  been 
continuous  since.  A  volume,  entitled  the  Otology  oflfew  Jeney,  embraced  the  resnlla  t& 
surveys  up  to  1868,  since  which  time  annual  reports  Lave  been  published. 

mner<Aog^and  Otologic  produi^— The  azoic  and  paleozoic  foimntions  of  the  d.w. 
port  fumidi  magnetic  inm  ores  in  many  places  in  Bosses.  Warren,  Morris,  and  Fbsmic 
counties;  the  product  in  1878  amounting  to  665,000  tons.  The  greater  portion  of  this  on 
is  sent  to  the  furnaces  of  FennBylvacio,  near  the  coal  supply.  Abov.t  uiie-  fifth  of  it  is 
worked  up  by  the  local  blast-furnaces  at  Ringwood,  Booulon,  Btiinhope,  Oxford  furnace, 
and  Phillipsburg.  In  1874  there  were  214  iron  mines  of  magnetic  ores;  13  mines  of  ted 
and  brown  hematite  ores  worked  on  a  large  scale;  besides  mines  of  bog-iron  worked  here 
and  there  on  a  small  scale.  Copper  ores  have  l)een  found  and  worked  in  Scmerset  co.. 
but  have  not  proved  remunerative.  Zinc  ores  have  been  found  in  two  places  in  Sussex 
ca,  said  to  supply  of  the  zinc  oxide  and  \  of  the  metallic  zinc  product  of  the  Untied 
States.  In  1868,  according  to  prof.  Cook,  25,000  tons  of  zinc  ores  were  taken  out  m 
that  county,  since  which  tmie  there  has  been  a  falling  off.  Lend  ore  is  often  found,  but 
has  not  l)een  of  a  profitable  ^^ade  to  work;  nickel  also  has  been  found.    Grojibitc,  or 

gltmibago,  haslicen  mined  with  profit  in  several  places  in  Morris  nnd  Fasi^aic  counties, 
ulpbate  of  baryta,  manganese,  and  iron  pyrites  are  mined  and  used  in  tlic  nmnufnclnie 
d  sulphuric  acid,  and  greensand  and  otlicr' sands  for  glass-making  and  chtmical  msm 
are  drawn  from  many  parts.  Mineralogists  tmumeratQ  upwards  of  160  minerals  which 
are  found  In  the  state.  The  proximity  of  the  mineral  re^ns  of  Netv  StxBcy  to  the  great 
citT  of  Kew  York  brings  all  its  mineral  wealth  into  convenient  use,  and  gives  it  Iiigb 
value.  The  geologic  products  of  highest  value  to  the  slate  are  its  extensive  deposits  of  piue 
uiarl,  clay  marl,  and  shell  marls,  used  in  connection  with  other  fertilizers;  for  on  tJiese 
have  depended  the  improvetnent  of  millions  of  acres  of  its  soil,  large  portions  of  wbich 
were  formerly  considered  too  poor  to  cultivate,  but  are  now  made  productive  beyond 
the  average  per  acre  of  any  state  in  the  union.  These  marls  will  probably  be  tiie  means, 
in  connection  with  the  excrements  of  the  great  neighboring  cities,  of  making  New  Jer 
sey,  in  soil,  one  of  the  richest.  Instead  of  one  of  tlie  poorest  states.  Upwards  of  200,000 
tous  of  marl  were  used  annually  before  1875.  The  quantity  now  used  muttt  be  double 
that.  Lime  is  quarried  in  vast  quantities  for  binning  to  make  into  quick-lime  for  mor- 
tar, and  also  for  fertilizing.  Porcelain  and  potter's  clavs  of  excellent  quality,  found  in 
the  state,  are  used  in  manufacturing,  to  the  amount  of  800,000  tons  annually.  Kaolin 
also  is  found  in  large  deposits,  thongli  much  of  it  is  not  of  superior  quality.  Morris  ca 
furnishes  infusoriaTearths,  used  in  ine  manufacture  of  dynamite  and  giant  powders,  and 
for  polisliing  purposes,  and  sand  valuable  for  molding  punxKos  and  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  flre-brick  for  revorberatory  furnaces,  fiurlfngton  co.  also  snpplies  these 
sands.  A  pure  white  sand  of  the  finest  quality,  for  glass-making,  is  found  In  s.  New 
Jersey,  and  used  in  the  glass-works  of  Qlassboro  and  MillTille,  'The  variety  of  building 
stones  furnished  by  the  quarries  of  New  Jersey  is  great,  and  includes  fine  granite,  or 
gneiss-granite,  sandstones  of  a  variety  of  tone  and  quality,  limestones  (including  water 
lime  and  some  raaihles),  bluestone,  trap-rock,  slates,  fire  stones,  and  conglomerate,.  aiU>- 
getlier  providing  the  great  cities  around  New  York  1>^  with  a  large  part  of  all  their 
building  nnd  paving-stones.  Trinity  church  in  New  York  is  nn  example  of  brown  sand- 
stone  from  the  New  Jersey  quarries. 

CSimatv. — Proximity  to  the  Atlantic  on  Its  whole  eastern  and  poutfaern  parts,  and  its 
generally  low  surface  above  the  sea,  give  New  Jersey  a  climate  of  less  extreme  cold  tlmn 
the  stales  inland  in  the  same  latitude,  but  not  less  extreme  beat.  The  southern  counties, 
however,  surrounded  by  sea  waters,  sliow  less  range  between  exlrrmes  than  other  por- 
tions of  the  state.  Where  fresh  water  joins  the  sea  the  marshes  are  malarious,  and  there 
are  some  portions  of  tlie  lands  overlj^ng  the  trap-rock  dikes  where  water  Klllrs  ioio 
fissures  below  the  surface  and  gives  rise  to  malarial  diseaaes.  The  very  rich  sllutisl 
lands  of  the  Delaware  were  formerly  more  subject  than  any  other  portions  of  the  stale  lo 
the  some  class  of  ailments,  but  in  general  have  long  since  become  quite  as  liealtliful  as 
tiie  average  of  lands.  As  a  whole  the  state  is  cmlnenUy  healthful,  and  the  fsiidsiotie 
1)elt  is  considered  pvticularly  favorable  to  persons  inclined  to  limg  disease.  The  fol- 
lowing  table  of  thermometric  and  barometnc  observations  gives  the  climate  <A  Newsil; 
which  may  be  talien  as  Tet»eaenting  the  average  of  the  state: 
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Hean  temperature,  year  (F.)  Sl'.ZS 

Highest  "  "  "  86'.5 

Lowest  "  "  "  13°.6 

Itenge  of  "  **  "  110° 

Mean  *'  Spring.  "  48°.  48 

Highest  "  "  86°.50 

Lowest  "  "  "  15°.20 

Bange  ot  "  "  "  TO°.80 

Meaa  "  Bammer,  "  70".40 

Highest  **  "  "  98°.50 

Lowest  "  "  "  48°.80 

liangeof  "  "  "  49°.70 

'Mmn  "  auttmtD,  "  54°. 80 

Highest  "  "  "  84° 

Lowest  "  "  "  32° 


Bangeof  temptaT8,antumn,(F.)  63° 
Mean         "       winter,      "  S8°.90 
Highest  *    "  •'         "  69° 

Lowest       "  "         "  12°.60 

Itaogeof     "  "         "  7r.50 

Raia  fall,  year   54.78  in. 

"   spring  mouths  18.52  " 

*'   Slimmer  "   S4.13  " 

"   autumn   "    7.79  " 

"  wmter     "    9.80  " 

Barometer,  annual  mean   80.096  " 

"       mean  spring   29.990  " 

"    summer          39.997  " 

"  "    autumn   80.034  " 

*'  "    winter   80.069  " 


Indmirie* — AffricuUure  and  HorticuUure. — The  value  of  the  farm  and  garden  lands, 
with  their  implements,  in  1870,  was  returned  at  $365,411,867;  and  the  total  value  of  the 
products  of  that  year  at  $^,'^,198.  The  record  of  quantities  and  values  of  market- 
gardeo  products  is  neceasarilj  very  imperfect  The  immense  orchard  products  of  tho 
Rtate,  especially  peaches,  also  are  not  likely  to  be  fuUv  stated  in  any  official  reports.  Tlie 
value  of  market-garden  products  in  1870  was  reported,  f3,978,2S0;  that  of  orchard  prod- 
ucts at  $1,395,383.  The  following  table  of  grain  products  la  from  tlic  report  of  the 
U.  8.  conunissioner  of  agriculture  for  1878: 

GttAlN  AND  HAY  CROPS  OF  1878,  A3   BROWN  BY  REPDET  OP  AGRICCLTUBAL  BCEEAU, 

WASHINGTON. 


Number  of 
acres. 

Value 
per  buah. 

Total 

valiutloii. 

9.792.000 
lil,4e7,iS00 

604,740 
S,S»,800 

874,800 
4,^4.000 

Tons. 

681.500 

86 

IB  , 

Ifi.l 

81.1 

IS 

80 

Tons. 
1.4S 

872,000 
166,000 
87,400 
163.000 
18,700 
04,300 

470,000 

$0.45 
1.06 
60 
SO 
54 
87 

Per  ton. 
10.77 

$4,406,400 
8,047,830 
SS8.BM 
1,S15,IS3 

8,'iTB,&» 

7,S3».7» 

Hv  

$9D;»;Ha 

Tlie  following  table  from  the  same  report  exhibits  the  live  stock  In  18TO: 


ITnmber. 

Average  price. 

Talae. 

Illlll 

$86.08 

104.87 
85.48 
88.78 
8.78 

e.Bi 

5,887,018 
8,481.910 
480,080 

i,ou,S3a 

e»,9oo 

The  amount  of  milk  sold  from  New  Jersey  in  1870  was  5,878,833  gidlons.  which  at 
aOcentspergall.  would  give  a  value  $1,074,664.  Butter,  8,20^.000  lbs.;  value,  $3,066,506. 
The  cranberry  harvest  the  same  yeftr  was  estimated  worth  $353,000.    Sweet  potatoes  are 

Sown  to  a  large  extent,  tiie  sandy  lands  of  the  state  being  tho  most  northerly  section  of 
e  country  in  which  they  are  grown  with  profit.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast,  esx)ccinlly 
of  oysters,  are  a  prolific  source  of  wealth,  and  return  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  annu- 
ally  in  value.  The  state  has  a  board  of  fish  commissioners,  who  are  engaged  in  stockini? 
its  fresh-water  streams  and  upland  lakes  from  their  hatcheries.  They  reported  for  1878 
58.000  landlocked  salmon  and  8,500  black  bass  put  into  the  lakes;  1,665,000 put  in  the  Dela- 
ware river;  500,000  California  salmon  and  348,000  brook  trout  hatched  and  partially 
distributed ;  and  100,000  white  fish  hatched  and  not  distributed.  Tho  work  of  this  year 
indicates  the  result  intended.  A  board  of  riparian  commissioners  have  charge  of  the 
interests  of  the  state  in  lands  under  tide-water. 

Manyfaetures. — In  1870  New  Jersey  ranked  seventh  among  the  states  in  the  value  of 
hOT  manufactures.  The  number  of  establishments  wiis  6.686,  and  of  employees  75,553; 
of  whom  58,115  were  men,  11,198  women,  and  6,289  children.  The  capittil  supposed  to 
lie  invested  was  $79,606,719,  wliich  would  represent  an  average  of  $12,000  capital  to 
each  establishment.  The  wages  then  paid  annually  were  $;^,64S,409,  equal  to  an 
average  of  $432  per  annum  for  each  employee.  Thla  was  at  a  period,  of  highest  prices  for 
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everything.  The  taIuo  of  raw  materials  used  was  $108,415,245,  and  of  the  products  of 
the  yeat  |169,237,7S2.  The  followiiig  are  among  the  products  greatest  in  value  of  tbeae 
manufactures:  Thereflniugof  sugars  and  molasses,  111,199,740;  flouiiDg  mills,  $10,557,- 
070;  iron  and  its  mugh  products,  $13,511,271;  machioery,  $8,818,133;  feathers,  $8,807.- 
948;  haU  and  caps,  $5,007,370;  cottoa  and  woolen  nriated  goods,  $5,005,007;  eilk 
threads  and  fabrics,  $4,6l27,644  (which  increased  in  to  $6,007,692,  and  will  prol^ 
ably  reach  a  Car  higher  figure  by  the  census  of  1880);  bleaching  and  dyeing,  $4,880,803; 
cotton  goods,  thread,  and  yam,  $4,065,238;  trunks,  ralises,  and  satchels,  $8,798,000-. 
clothing,  $3,346,125;  Jeweltr,  $3,815,679;  gloss,  window,  and  hollow  ware,  $2,806,726; 
boots  and  shoes,  $2,830,322;  liquors,  malt  and  distilled.  $8,674,218;  carriages  aod 
wagons,  $3,281,648;  India  nibber  and  elastic  goods,  $2,224,889;  sash,  doors,  andblio^ 
$3,160,795;  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  $3,415,605;  lumber,  planed  and  sawed,  $3.0ST.-- 
891;  paper  of  all  kinds,  $1,863,821;  saddlery  and  harness,  $1,782;805;  brick,  $1,695,680; 
tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  $1,667,020;  soap  and  candles.  $1,606,284;.  ste^  cast, 
audsprmgs,  $1,847,887;  hardware,  $2,182,896;  paiuts,  lead  and  zmc,  $1,:^083;  stone 
and  earthenware.  $1,100,985;  bakery  products,  $1,208,062.  Quariy  products,  a  vciy 
importaut  item,  are  not  returned.  Of  all  the  manufactures  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  probable 
that  those  of  silk  and  iron  will  sUow  the  largest  increase  by  the  census  oi  1880,  and  Ihut 
the  annual  products  of  most  factories  will  be  more  largely  mcreased  than  their  values. 

Conitnerce.— -The  metropolis  of  New  York  is  the  great  port  of  entry  of  tlie  Unilwl 
States,  and  still  more  exclusively  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey;  so  that  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  state  diows  as  a  part  of  the  customs  business  of  that  citj;,  and  its  oomnwr- 
dal  relations  with  other  states  of  the  Union  also  appear  in  the  statistics  of  the  imports, 
exports,  and  sales  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  custom-house  districts  of  Perth  Amboy, 
Newark,  Little  Egg  Harbor,  Great  Egg  Harbor,  Burlington,  and  Bridgeton  therefon; 
show  Imports  and  exports  of -less  than  $100,000.  The  number  of  foreign  vessels  cutcn^l 
and  cleared  in  1874  was  but  61,  amounting  to  9,707  tons — or  less  tlian  160  tons  eacb: 
American  vessels  35,  tonnage  6,048,  avera^ng  178  tons  each.  At  the  same  time  Ihi' 
registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  belonging  in  New  Jersey  custom  districts.  Juai: 
80,  1874,  was  1196  vessels,  aMrerating  102,100  tous.  Of  tliese  90  were  steamers,  repre- 
senting 17.518  tons,  Built  in  1874,  75  vessels;  aggregate  tonnage,  8,801.  While  the»e 
figures  arc  liisigiiificaut  compared  with  the  real  share  which  the  products  and  Ute  c(q>ital 
of  New  Jersey  have  in  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce,  railroads,  on  the  other  lund. 
bear  across  the  state  an  Immense  commerce  betweeu  the  great  cities  of  New  York  anil 
Philadelphia  and  the  country  at  large.  By  the  returns  ic  1878,  58  railway  comp.-mies 
have  charters  from  the  state,  representing  1652  m.  of  road.  Twenty-three  are  openue<l 
by  their  own  boards;  tlic  other  85  are  leased  by  seven  railway  corporations.  A  gcner^il 
law  for  the  Incorporation  of  rallwi^  companies  waa  passed  in  April,  1678,  doing  awxy 
with  special  charters  and  monopolies  in  tlte  future.  The  capital  in  railways  and  equip- 
ments in  the  state  in  1875  was  $156,824,108.  The  horse  railways  of  the  larger  cities  of  t 
the  state,  with  their  equipments,  represented  a  capital  of  $1,660,000,  mantled  by  flTi> 
compauics, 

Ganalt. — ^Tho  canals  of  New  Jersey  were  once  its  principal  commercial  channels. 
The  Morris  and  Essex  canal,  101  m.  long,  from  Jersey  City  to  the  Delaware  river  hi 
Fliitlipsburg,  was  built  before  the  Erie  canal  of  Now  York,  and  has  always  tninsportol 
vast  quantities  of  coal  from  Pennsylvaoia  to  New  York.  By  its  corporation  charter  it 
was  invested  with  banking  powers,  or,  rather,  its  corporators  assumed  such  powers  from 
the  indefinite  rangeof  the  powers  granted.  Itcostoiiginally £2,825,097.  The  Delaware 
and  Raritnn  canal,  from  New  Brunswick  to  Bordentown,  48  m.  long,  with  a  feedn  to 
Trenton  23  m.,  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  at  a  cost  of  $8,M3,S87. 
It  is  under  lease  to  tlm  united  railroad  and  canal  companies  of  New  Jersey. 

Education. — The  children  of  school  age  (5  to  18  years)  enumerated  in  1875  were  298.- 
000;  tbecnrollcdcliildrenof  the  publicschools,  186.802;  avera^ attendance.  9G.234;  nnm- 
bar  attending  private  schools,  86,607;  attending  no  schools,  71,805.  The  public  sc1iik>1 
buildings  provide  places  for  165,153.  The  number  of. school  districts  is  1869;  Duniherof 
public  scliool  buildings,  1493.  Of  354  private  sobools.  101  are  sectarian  and  2S8  unscc 
tftrian.  Fund  raised  by  tax  for  public  schools  in  1875,  $3,273,825:  from  other  soum-^. 
$31,578;  total,  $2,804,898.  Teachers  employed,  8,216,  of  whom  960  were  men,  and  2,306 
women;  average  monthly  salaiy  of  men,  $66.77;  of  women,  $88.  Valueof  public  acliool 
building  and  realty,  $6,000,782.  The  cities  have  a  distinct  organization  of  their -ecliooK 
under  uio  control  of  city  superintendents,  who.  however,  are  subject  to  the  'state  laws 
and  the  direetioh  of  the  state  superintendent  of  education.  Each  county  has  a  siiperiu- 
tendent,  and  teachers'  institutes  had  been  organized  in  18  of  the  21  counties.  The  atntr 
normal  school  for  teachers,  at  Trraiton,  embraces  a  system  of  model  schools  in  which 
the  students  are  trained  in  the  respective  departments  of  school  teaching.  The  Famhnni 
preparatory  school  at  Beverly  prepares  students  to  enter  the  normal  school,  or  for  llie 
practice  of  business.  The  numbers  In  attendance  at  the  normal  school  in  1874  weic 
men  and  284  women,  under  12  teachers.  The  model  school,  under  tbc  charge  of  tlic 
students  in  the  normal,  contain^  448  pupils,  of  whom  175  were  boys  and  268  girla  In 
1870  an  act  passed  the  lofj^ature  for  the  establishment  of  schools  its  industrial  niuca- 
tlon.  The  annu^  school  tax  on  all  the  property  of  the  state  Is  two  nUls  on  a  dollar, 
which  yielded  in  1876,  $1,388,115.   In  addition  to  the  fund  raised  aonually  by  this  tax 
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NeW  Jersey  has  n  school  fand  valued  la  1676  at  99,308,680,  of  vhlch  11,314,888  woe 
Invested  in  securities,  $238,000  due  from  the  state  fund,  and  tbe  remainder  in  the  form 
of  grants  or  leases  of  land.  For  higher  education  there  are  4  colleges,  4  collegiate 
schools  for  women,  8  scientific  schools^  including  the  state  agricultural  and  scientiflc  col- 
lege connected  with  Rutgers,  and  4  theological  scfaoola,  besides  many  private  seminaries 
far  the  instrucilon  ofvouth  of  both  sexes  in  tbe  higher  courses  of  study.  The  colleges 
are:  the  Burlington  (Eplscoiml)  at  Burlington,  founded  in  1846,  which  has  7  professors, 
65  students,  income  $15,000,  and  a  library  of  3,000  voliimes:  tlie  Rutgers  (q.T.)  (Reformed) 
■*t  New  Brunswick,  founded  in  1770;  the  Princeton  (Presbyterian)  at  Princeton,  char- 
tered as  the  college  of  New  Jersey  (q. v.)  in  1746;  the  Seton  Hall  (q.v.)  (Roman  Catholic) 
at  South  Orange,  chartered  in  1856,  employs  S3  professors  or  tencliera,  with  105  students, 
and  has  a  library  of  8,000  volumes;  the  Boroentown  female  college  at  Bordentown, 
founded  in  1851,  has  6  teachers,  104  students,  and  $30,000  Invested  in  buildings;  tlie  Ivy 
Hall  college  for  women  at  Bridgcton,  founded  in  1861,  has  0  teachers,  60  students, 
$30,000  in  buildings,  $14,000  income,  and  1000  volumes  in  library;  St.  Mary's  Hall 
<^)iscopal),  Burlington,  founded  in  1^7,  has  38  professors  and  teachers,  200  students, 
2.000  volumes  in  library;  tbe  Pennington  female  collegiate  institute  nt  Pennington, 
founded  in  1840,  has  0  teachers,  181  students,  $100,000  in  buildings,  and  a  library  of 
9,000  volumes.  The  schools  or  coUeges  of  science  are :  the  Stevens  institute  of  technol- 
logy  (q.v.)  At  Hoboken,  founded  in  1871;  the  scientiSc  school  of  Rutgers  institute 
(iucluding  tlie  state  agricultural  and  scientific  college)  at  New  Brunswick,  founded  in 
1864,  has  11  professors,  63  students,  $116,000  endowment,  and  a  libruyof  8,800  vol- 
nmee;  the  JobnO,  Qreer  acliool  of  sdence  at  Princeton  (q.v.).  founded  in  1878.  Most  of 
the  above  colle^  have  preparatonr  schools  connected  with  tliem.  Tbe  Peddle  institute 
at  Hightstown  is  a  high  grade  eeminaiy  founded  In  1864,  and  bns  7  teachers,  85  students, 
$150,000  invested  in  buiidingB,  and  $19,000  income.  New  Jersey  is  rich  in  theological 
institutions.  At  Princeton  is  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
founded  in  1813,  which  has  7  professors,  116  students,  $300,000  in  buildings,  $450,000 
endowment,  $39,000  Income,  and  36,000  Tolumes  in  its  librair:  the  seminaty  of  tbe 
lb!ff>rmed  church  in  America  at  New  Brunswick,  founded  in  1784,  has  6  professors,  88 
sludcuts,  $300,000  in  buildings,  $330,000  endowment,  $13,500  income,  and  30,000  vol- 
umes; tbe  Drew  theological  semibaiy  (q.v.)  (Methodist)  at  Madison,  founded  in  1867; 
and  the  Qerman  theological  school  of  Newark  presbytery  at  Bloomfield,  founded  in  1869, 
wUh  6  professors,  38  students,  $80,000  in  buildings,  $30,000  endowment,  and  $700 
income.  Of  churches  and  their  adherents  the  followmg  tatde  presents  a  synopsis 
for  1874: 
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The  Journals  published  la  tbe  state  are  as  follows:  Dailies.  23;  tri  weekly,  1;  seml- 
weeklv,  3;  weekly,  146 ;  bi-weekly  and  monthly,  2;  total.  178.  Politically  these  aro 
classified:  49  in  sytnpathr  with  the  democraUc  party,  58  with  the  republican  pfuly,  4 
sational  or  "greenbv^,  and  68  independent  of  party  sQlliAtions.  One  weekly  and 
1  monthly  are  devoted  to  tbe  cause  of  temperance,  3  weiekJy  to  mechanical  information, 
1  monthly  to  literature  alone,  1  monthly  to  law,  and  1  bi-weefcly  and  3  monthlies  to  col- 
lege matters.  Of  these,  1  daily,  3  semi-weeklies,  and  9  WeQkUes  are  in  the  German 
langaage.  The  aggregate  subacription  to  these  papers  rariea  from  300.000  to  800,000 
per  year,  and  the  total  number  of  copies  circulated  annually  exceeds  30,000,000. 

HMoTjf  and  OovemmenL — The  date  of  tbe  first  settleqient  is  not  certainly  known. 
Dutch  traders  are  believed  to  have  occupied  Bergen  point  between  1614  and  1630.  On 
the  e.  bank  of  tbe  Delaware  a  por^  of  Dtttcb  tmder  Oomelis  Jacobsm  Ucj  and  Adriaen 
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Jari9e  built  a  fort  4  m.  'helcm  Philadelphia  in  1633,  and  called  it  fort  Kassati.  The  Ving 
ot  England,  in  1634,  prranted  the  whole  re^on  along  the  Delaware  to  sir  Edward  Ployden 
under  the  name  of  New  Albion,  and  in  1688  Swedes  and  Finns  purchased  lands  of  the 
natives  and  settled  on  the  river.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes  prevented  tlie  English  front 
getting  a  foothold,  however,  until  1655,  when  Peter  Sluyvesant  f rom  New  ijnsterdam 
(New  York)  drove'out  the  Swedes,  or  forced  them  to  acknowledge  Dutch  rale.  In  1664 
Charles  II.  assumed  sole  jurisdiction,  and  granted  alt  the  country  between  the  Delaware 
and  Connecticut  rivers  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Yoi^  who  took  poaseaslon  of  New 
Amsterdam  with  a  force  sent  out  under  col.  Richard  Nichols,  who  sooa  after  made 
land  grants  w.  of  New  York  bay  to  colonists  from  New  England,  who  began  the  aettlif- 
inents  at  Newark,  Elizabeth,  Middletown,  and  Shrewsbury'.  The  next  year  the  duke  of 
York  assigned  his  grant  to  lord  Berkeley  and  sir  Qeorge  Carteret,  who  named  the  rc^u 
New  Jersey  in  compliment  to  the  isle  of  Jersey,  where  Carteret  tiad  been  the  kmg'n 
governor.  Elizabeth  waa  made  theseat  of  government  in  1665,  and  Philip  Carteret  vcm 
uie  first  governor  of  New  Jersey.  Hie  was  not  liked,  and  had  trouble  with  the  cohuiists 
about  land  renta  He  went  to  England  in  1070,  returned  soon  afterwards,  and  con- 
tinned  governor  till  1674,  when  the  Dutch  recaptured  New  Amsterdam,  and  tlie  adja- 
cent country  fell  into  their  handa  But  Great  Britain  regained  possession  by  treaty  die 
same  year.  The  conflicting  claims  of  grantees  of  lands  from  Nichols  and  from  Carteret 
were  settled  by  the  king,  who  confirmed  all  grants  to  his  brother  and  Carteret.  But  the 
duke  had  made  a  conveyance  to  sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New  York,  who 
assumed  the  power  to  control  the  government  in  New  Jersey  also;  and  in  April,  1680, 
imprisoned  Carteret.  The  duke  oi  York  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  grantees  under 
Nichols  and  New  Jersey's  governor,  and  in  1681  they  were  eettled  in  their  rfa^ts.  In  the 
meantime  (1678)  William  Penn  with  other  Quakers  hod  bought  Berkeley^  interest  in 
New  Jersey,  and  in  1675  had  established  a  Quaker  settlement  at  Salem,  in  the  soutliern 
part  of  the  state.  One  Fenwick  seems  to  have  exercised  jurisdiction  in  s.  New  Jersey 
after  the  settlement  at  Salem,  up  to  a  line  drawn  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  to  lat.  41°  on 
the  Delaware,  while  all  of  Jersey  n.e.  of  that  line  lemnined  under  the  gubematoriul 
ri^ts  of  Carteret  In  Feb.,  168d,  William  Penn  and  11  othor  friends  purchased  the 
whole  territory.  In  1608  a  legislative  assembly  had  convened  at  Ellcabeth,  and  passed 
criminal  laws  of  excessive  severity.  Another  was  convened  in  1079^  Robert  Barclay,  a 
8cotchman,'one  of  the  associate  mirchaseni,  waa  the  first  governor  under  the  new  own- 
ersliip  in  1683.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  the  settlers  and  a  peaceful  and  wise  adminis- 
tration gave  New  Jersey  30  years  of  prosperity.  But  the  company-proprietorship  of  so 
large  a  country  was  found  to  have  such  disadvantages  that  in  1702  the  proprietary  rights 
of  the  purchasers  were  ceded  back  to  the  crown,  and  the  same  year  queen  Anne 
appointed  lord  Combury  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  but  each  colony  con- 
tinued to  have  its  separate  assembly.  In  1708,  on  the  petition  of  the  colony  to  uave  a 
separate  administration,  Lewis  Morris  was  made  governor  of  New  Jersey,  which  tlien 
had  a  population  of  40,000.  The  growth  of  New  Jersey  was  peaceful  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution.  The  last  royal  governor  was  William  Franklin,  son  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  appointed  in  1763,  and  was  noted  as  a  bitter  tory.  New  Jersejr, 
through  her  legislature,  entered  cordially  into  the  measures  for  the  defense  of  coloninl 
rights  ngainst  the  oppressive  legislation  of  the  mother  country,  and  on  July  3,  1776, 
nnticipaiing  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  continental  congress,  adopted  a  slate 
constitution,  which  was  ratified  on  tne  18th,  and  which  continued  as  the  oivanic  law  until 
1844,  when  another  was  adopted.  On  June  35, 1776,  governor  Wm.  Franklin,  who  had 
set  himself  against  the  action  of  the  legislature,  was  deposed,  placed  under  guard,  aud 
sent  to  Connecticut  a  orisooer.  William  Livingston  was  elected  governor  Aug.  18.  1776, 
and  re-elected  for  14  years.  The  important  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Mon- 
mouth are  historical  mementoes  of  New  Jersey's  part  in  the  war  for  independence.  Her 
position  in  the  center  of  the  confederacy  mnde  her  soil  the  principal  theater  of  war. 
Trenton  was  made  the  state  capital  in  1790.  The  constitution  of  1776,  which  waa  supfT- 
seded  by  another  Aug.  13,  1844,  waa  again  materially  modified  by  a  commission  of  14  in 
1878,  whose  work  was  approved  by  the  legislature  in  1874,  and  again  in  1675,  and  rati- 
fied b^  the  people  by  an  immense  majonty^the  latter  year  at  a  special  election.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  New  Jersey's  governors  smce  the  state  organization:  William  Living- 
ston, 1776-90;  William  Patterson,  1790-94:  Richard  Howell.  1794r-1801;  Joseph  Bloom- 
field,  1801-13;  Aaron  Ogden,  1812-13;  William  S.  Pennington,  1818-16;  Mahlon  Dicli- 
erson,  1815-17;  Isaac  H.  Williamson,  1817-39;  Peter  D.  Vroom,  1829-83;  Samuel  I. 
Southard,  1832-38;  Elias  P.  Seeley,  1888;  Peter  D.  Vroom,  1888-86;  Philemon  Diche^ 
son.  1886-37;  William  Pennington,  1837-43;  Daniel  Haines,  184M4;  CliariesS.  BtrottOD, 
1844r-48;  Daniel  Haines,  1848-31;  George  T.  Fort.  1861-64;  Rodman  M.  Price,  1854-57; 
William  A.  Newell,  1857-60;  Chariea  C  Olden,  1860-68;  Joel  P&rker.  1868-66;  Marcus 
L.  Ward,  1866-69;  Theodore  P.  Randolph,  1869-72;  Joel  Parker,  1873-76;  Joseph  D. 
Bedle,  1875-77;  Geoi^e  B.  McCIellan,  1877-81;  George  C.  Ludlow,  1881.  The  legisla- 
tive assembly  consists  of  a  uenate  and  a  general  assembly.  One  senator  is  elected 
from  each  county  for  three  years,  making  31  members.  The  assembly  is  limited 
by  law  to  60  memoers,  elected  annually,  and  represeats  districts  iqjpordoned  bT  popula- 
tion after  each  national  consue.  The  goveraorls  elected  for  three  years.  The  treasurer 
and  comptroller  are  elected  by  the  legislature  for  three  yean.  The  attom^-genenl. 
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secretary  of  stnte,  superintendent  of  schools,  prosecuting  officers,  &nd  clerk  of  the 
supreme  court  are  appuintet)  by  the  govcruor,  suDlect  to  the  approval  of  tlie  senate. 

Judiciary. — Tlie  uistiiiction  between  courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity  is  still  midn- 
tained  iu  New  Jersev.  All  judges  arc  Appointed  by  the  goTeruor  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
subject  to  conflmiRtion  by  the  senate.  The  first,  or  lower  courts,  are  the  county  courts 
of  Common  picas  and  oyer  and  terminer,  consisting  of  not  more  than  five  judges;  an 
orphan's  court,  and  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace.  Next  above  is  ihu 
supreme  court,  whicii  maltes  ttie  circuit  of  tbe  state,  and  is  composed  of  n  cliiuf-juslice, 
and  four  associates.  A  prerogative  court  is  presided  over  by  the  cbancellor  alone.  Tlie 
court  of  errors  and  appeals  in  the  last  resort  is  composed  of  the  (diancellor,  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  six  jud^s.  The  pardoning  power  is  vested  In  tbe  cliaucellor,  U 
Judges,  and  tbe  governor;  but  is  not  exercised  without  the  sanction  of  the  govcmor. 

yhariUible  Itmtitvtioru. — There  isastate  board  of  charities,  a  partof  whose  duties  is  to 
Hsit  the  stiite  instUutions,  those  of  the  counties,  and  private  incorporate  bcuevolences. 
Care  and  instruction  to  tbe  deaf  and  dumb  is  provided  out  of  the  state  at  New  York  nml 
Buffalo  at  tlie  state  institutions  of  New  York,  for  which  in  1876  |2S,000  was  paid.  The 
blind  are  taken  care  of  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  institutious  at  a  cost  of  about 
$14,000  per  annum.  Idiocy  and  insanity  are  greatly  on  the  increase.  The  total  number 
of  insane,  idiots,  and  epileptics  for  1878  was  9,601 :  mortality  among  them,  704.  Idiots 
and  the  feeble-minded  are  sent  to  the  training  school  at  Media,  Penn.,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  alwut  $8,000.  The  home  for  disabled  soldiers  is  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  from 
$40,000  to  $50,000.  The  home  for  soldiers'  children,  formerly  maintained,  has  been 
closed,  after  bavins  executed  its  trust  in  educating  and  providing  homes  for  them.  An 
act  for  the  establishment  of  orphan  asylums  was  enacted  Mar.  9,  1877,  providing  that 
any  five  or  more  persons  may  form  tliemselves  into  an  orphan-asylum  association  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving,  supporting,  and  educating  orphan  ciiildren,  under  mi^  name 
as  they  may  ctio<ne,  after  being  duly  incorporated  under  the  further  provisions  of  the 
act.  Buch  private  associations  are  believed  to  be  a  more  efficient  means  of  providing  for 
the  orpbaus  in  each  locality  than  state  institutions.  An  indostrial  scboo)  for  glria  at 
Trenton  is  maintained  by  the  state.  A  state  reform  school  for  Juvenile  delinquents  is 
located  at  Jamesburg  in  Middlesex  co.,  on  a  farm  of  490  acres,  where  the  boys  are 
employed  at  farm  laoor  and  taught  a  Tew  trades.  The  old  state  lunatic  asylum  is  at 
Trenton.  The  number  of  patients  in  1877  was  610  and  its  expenses  the  same  year 
$87,807.  The  state  pays  $1  per  week  for  everv  county  patient  in  addition  to  what  each 
county  is  obliged  to  pay  for  those  it  sends.  Tne  institution  derives  a  revenue  from  tho  • 
care  of  private  patients  who  are  sent  to  it.  The  mw'asylam  for  tbe  insane  at  Morris- 
town  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  for  the  purpose  in  the  country,  having  recently  been 
finished  at  a  cost  of  about  $650,000.  It  will  accommodate  upwards  of  800  patients.  In 
1877  it  maintained  445,  at  a  cost  of  $^,441.  The  financial  conditiou  of  the  chorltablo 
institutions  reported  In  1879  Is  as  follows:  « 


VftlnatioD  of  real  property   $38,415,609 

Vahiation  at  personal  property.   6^1,258 


Total   $83,976,768 

Becelpts— Cosh  balance  from  preceding  year   448,809.44 

Received  from  the  state   1,047,969.86 

Received  from  citie?  8,510,217.16 

Voluntary  donation   798,887.08 

From  all  other  sources  3,109,457.74 


Total  $7,909,791.22 

Expenditures  for  buildinga  and  ImpTOvements   S3O.778.07 

FoTsupervision  and  maintenance........   6,687,975.04 


Total  $7,404,758.71 

Charity  institutions,  credit  balance,  1879    $501,087.51 


The  state  prison  is  at  Trenton.  Its  average  onmber  of  convicts  is  816.  Tbe  earnings 
and  income  of  1877  amounted  to  $76,611;  Uie  expenditures  to  $1S8.148.  Theesrnings 
of  the  convicts  exceeded  the  expense  of  their  keeping  that  year  by  $12,139.  In  18^  tne 
legislature  appointed  a  special  committee  to  prepare  a  report  on- the  qiiestiona  of  prison 
labor  and  its  relntion  to  other  labor,  which  it  Issuppcflea  will  be  the  oa^  of  the  future 
prison  policy  of  the  state. 

finaneet.—Tbe  outstanding  debt  of  the  war  loan,  originally  about  $3,500,000,  wns 
recced  by  1878  to  $2,196,800;  $100,000  is  required  to  be  pafei  annually.  Of  this,  tlie 
dnking  fund,  which  has  increased  to  $1,458,852.  pajra  $10,000  per  annum,  besides  pay- 
ing tbe  interest  on  tbe  entire  debt;  leaving  $90,000  to  bo  raised  annually  by  taxes.  In  a 
few  years  the  sinking  fund  will  pay  the  wljole  annual  reduction  required.  All  the  state's 
fioaunc  debt  was  paid  off  in  1878.  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $120,000.  The 
general  fund  stale  tax  is  one  mill  on  the  dollar  valuation;  tbe  school  tax,  two  mills  on  the 
dollar.  The  state  taxes  arc  low,  but  the  county  taxes  and  the  municipal  taxes  of  many 
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of  the  dUes  havo  been  ruinotuly  high,  bcii^  on  an  avenge  about  eight  timei  ae  mndi 
as  state  and  school  tax  comUned;  as  the  foUowiDg  table  will  show: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  New  Jersey  cast  her  electoral  votes  for  presidents  WoshiDgton  sod 
John  Adams;  against  Jefferson  for  his  first  term  In  1800,  and  for  him  the  second  in 
1804;  for  Madison's  first  term  in  1806,  and  against  bis  second  in  1812;  for  James  Mon- 
roe both  terms,  1810-30;  against  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1824,  when  he  was  elected, 
and  for  him  in  1828.  when  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected;  for  Jackson's  second  term  in 
1833;  against  Van  Buren  in  I88S,  when  he  was  elected,  and  for  him  in  1840.  when 
Harrison  was  elected;  against  Polk  in  1844;  sttcceadvely  for  the  pie^dents-dect  Fierce^ 
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BttctwiBii,  and  Llnoolo,  In  IB,  and  '00;  agnintt  Lincoln's  second  term;  against 
Gnot  in      and  for  Mm  tn  73;  aguinat  Hayes  in  '76;  and  against  Garfield  in  '80. 

nXW  JERSEY,  COLLEGE  op,  founded  through  the  exerUons  of  some  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  synod  of  New  Ywk — which  tiieo  included  many  of  the  Presbyterian  charchet 
in  New  Jersey— under  chautera  granted,  1746,  by  acting  governor  Hamilton,  and,  1748, 
with  more  liberal  provisions  by  governor  Belcher,  It  was  opened,  1747,  at  Elizabetli- 
.  i  town;  was  reiDovea  to  Newark,  and  thence  to  Princeton,  where  a  large  colleffe  build* 
'  in:;  was  ereotedand  named  Nanauhall,  in  honor  of  William  III.  of  the  house  of  Nassau. 
This  bnilding  wita  used  as  a  barrack  and  hospital  by  both  Amaiican  and  British  soldiera 
during  a  part  of  the  rerolutioDary  war.  A.t  the  battle  of  Princeton,  the  British  troops 
made  a  stand  within  its  walls,  and  were  driven  out  by  Washington's  advance.  The 
cootineatal  congress  met  in  it  in  1788,  and  attended  the  commencement  of  that  year 
in  company  wiw  Washington,  who  presented  60  guineas  to  the  trustees  to  aid  in  repair- 
ing the  damages  occasioald  bv  the  battle.  The  money  was  used  for  a  full-length  poi^ 
truit  of  Washington — paintra  by  the  elder  Peale — to  till  the  vacancy  iu  a  large  gilt 
frame,  lianging  in  the  prayer-half,  from  which  the  portrait  ot  Oecirge  HI.  had  been  shot 
away  by  a  cannon  ball  during  the  assault.  Jonathan  Dickinson  was  the  first  president, 
Jonathan  Edwards  the  third.  Dr.  Witlierspooii— a  member  of  tlie  coutinental  congress, 
and  a  signer  of  tli«  declaration  of  independence,  the  fifth;  Dr.  Maclean,  tlie  tenth,  yet 
lives,  venerable  in  years  and  honored  for  Utfi  lifelong  efficient  and  varied  service  in  the 
college.  Dr.  James  MeCosh,  from  Queen's  college,  Belfnst,  Ireland,  the  present  head 
of  the  in^itutioo,  elected  1808,  has  greatly  advam-ed  itii  interests  by  hts  distinguished 
reputation,  able  instructions,  and  skillful  administration.  During  his  presidency  the 
faculty  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  students  greatly  increased;  commodious 
snd  elegant  buildings  nave  been  erected,  new-  studies  introduced,  the  school  of  science 
established,  and  more  than  $3,300,000  eoutribuied  for  various  objects  designed  to 
increase  the  efflcioocy  of  the  coUcfjie.  Of  this  sum  |1, 856,000  was  given  by  Mr.  John  C. 
, Green  and  by  his  legatees,  since  hu  dealli,  in  carrying  out  his  wishes.  Among  the  other 
large  donors  are  Messrs.  N.  N.  Halstead,  Robert  Bouner,  Henry  Gt.  Marquand,  William 
Libby,  R  L.  and  A.  Sluart,  James  Lennox,  and  John  J.  Blair.  The  colle^  year  is 
divided  into  three  terms,  A  part  of  the  very  complete  curriculum  of  studies  is  elective 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  There  is  a  large  number  of  prizes,  scholarships,  and 
fellowithips,  the  winners  of  the  Inst  are  required  to  pursue  a  prescribed  course  ot  study 
for  one  year  after  graduation.  The  bculty  oonsista  of  the  president, — who.  in  addition 
to  his  charge  of  some  other  departments  of  instruction,  ia  pcofessor  of  Bibllctd  Instruo* 
tion, — 21  other  professors,  with  IS  tutors  and  other  Instructors.  During  the  current  year, 
1880-61,  there  are  7  fellows,  89  post-graduates,  ^  seniors,  90  juniors,  106  sophomores, 
89  freshmen,  56  in  the  school  of  science,  and  11  "specials;*  making  a  total  of  491. 
The  American  whig  and  Cliosophic  literary  societies  have  for  more  than  a  century 
added  greatly  to  the  fame,  attractive  power,  and  usefulness  ot  the  college.  The  college 
and  society  libraries  conttin  nearly  00,000  volumes.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  m 
more  than  0,000,  among  whom  have  been  many  distinguished  ud  useful  men  both  in' 
diurch  and  state.  The  campus  forms  a  large  quadrangle,  fronting  on  the  main  street 
of  tlie  town,  and  is  ornamented  with  many  fine  and  venerable  trees.  The  principal 
buildings  are  Nassau  hall—twice  ravaged  by  fire  and  rebuilt.  East  and  West  colleges. 
Whig  and  Clio  lialls,  marking  the  administration  of  president  Camahan;  the  Halsted 
ob.servatory,  gymnasium.  Dickinson.  Reunion,  Witherspoon,  Edwards,  and  Murray 
halls;  school  of  science,  Ubnur.  new  obscrvatoir,  and  the  Marquand  chapel  now  being 
built  There  are  ateo  commodious  residences  for  the  president  and  many  of  (he  pn>« 
lessors. 

NEW  JERSEY  TEA.    See  Rbd  Root.  ante. 

.  NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH.    See  Swbdbsbobqiahs,  ante. 

HZW  JOEOBS',  formerly  Tanjong  Putri,  a  Malay  settlement  on  the  southon  extrem* 
ity  of  the  Malay  peidnsula.  Here  the  rajah  or  tumnumeong  of  Jobore,  who  is  an  inde- 
pendent soverdgn,  occasionally  resides.  The  climate  Is- healthy;  lai^  quantities  of 
gamblr  and  pepper  are  raised  In  tlie  vicinity;  saw-mills  on  an  extensive  8cale  are  in 
operation,  vessels  of  the  largest  dnui^t  can  approach  close  to  the .  shore.  The  t^o* 
ahle  limbers  of  these  immense  forests  are  yet  scarcely  known,  but  must  find  their  yraj 
to  the  Indian,  if  not  European  markets  ere  Jong.  Fop.  In  the  Nbw  Jobcm  teizittKT 
about  30,000.  chiefly  Chinese. 

NEW  KENT,  a  co.  In  e.  Vlr^ia;  hairiDg^  Brood  York  river,  formed  the  nnfon 
of  the  Pamunkey  and  Hattapony.riveta,  for  its  n.e.  boundaiy;  and  the  Ohtckahotnlny 
river  for  its  s.  and  B.W-.  boundary;  370  sq;an. ;  pop.  '80,  S,616~-6.601  of  American  birth, 
8,240  colored,  U  is  latenected  In  the  extreme  n.w.  the  Richmond,  York  river,  and 
C3iesapeake  railroad.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  and  largely  corered  wltlk  foicstft 
Its  sod  is  a  li^  sandy  loem^  and  produoes  wheat,  com.  tohaooo,  and  soixhmn.  Honei^ 
oatUe,  sheep,  and  swiae  m  ndsed.  Cob  seal;  New  Kent  Court  House. 

MBW  LANABK.  See  LAVAn.  mAk 

KWW  LBBAHOK,  at.  tn  &«.  New  York,  ontiieBintem  IMenston  mnroad;  p6p.  'VX, 
!^48R  It  Is  18 u.  fraaChMOuun  TottrOoriien,  ud  Mm.  s,e.  of  Albany.  It  indtidar 
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the  Tillages  of  Hount  Lebanon.  Lebanon  firings,  Tildeos,  New  Lebanon  Center,  West 
Lebanon,  and  New  Britain.  The  Bhaker  village  of  Mount  Lebanon  ia  inhatnted  by  nearly 

600  persoos  owning  about  4,000  acres  of  land,  which  tbev  industriously  cultivate.  uDd  aton 
their  produt»  in  8  bams,  one  of  which,  built  of  atone,  is  196  x  60  ft.,  and  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  country.  They  live  in  8  dwelling  houses,  and  have  26  workKhops,  S  seed 
establishment,  saw  and'grist  mills,  and  manufactories  of  chairs,  brooms,  ana  baskets. 
A  kind  of  cider  apple-sauce  is  made  and  largely  exported.  Tliey  are  epecially  occupied 
in  preserving  garden  seeds  and  preparing  extracts  of  roots  and  herbs,  the  annual  pro- 
duction being  about  200,000  lbs.  They  have  a  laboratory,  and  a  large  meeting-bouse. 
Lebanon  Springs  Is  a  snmmer  resort  noted  for  its  thermal  springs,  the  tarsest  of  whidt 
discbarges  16  barrels  of  water  per  minute,  with  a  uniform  temperature  of  78"  at  all  sea- 
sons. It  supplies  what  the  baths  require,  and  the  wster-power  for  3  mills,  which  are  nm 
the  year  rouud.  It  has  a  number  of  first-class  hotels.  In  the  town  is  a  factory  where 
thermometers  and  barometers  are  made,  said  to  be  the  first  established  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  also  an  extensive  manufactory  of  medicines,  with  a  glass-facloiy 
under  the  same  management.  The  muntifacture  of  vinegar  is  among  the  iudustries, 
and  it  has  8  churches,  public  schools,  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  and  3  newspapers. 

NEW  LE'ON,  one  of  the  states  of  the  Mexican  confederation.  It  is  bounded  by 
Tamaulipas,  Sau  Luis  Fotosi,  Zacatecas,  and  Cohabuila;  has  an  area  of  23,632  sq.m.; 
and  a  pop.  of  145,000  whites  and  mestizoes.  The  surface  is  seneraUy  mountainous,  tbe 
soil  fdrtile,  uid  the  climate  healUiy.  Lead,  gold,  ailver.  and  salt  are  found  withia  iis 
limits.  The  natural  rewurces  of  Hie  state  have  suffered  in  their  development  by  many 
jullltaiy  disturbances.  The  capital  is  Honterey,  and  'other  chief  towns  are  Floridn, 
Saltillo,  and  Lanares. 

HEW  LONDON,  a  co.  in  R.e.  Connecticut,  bordering  on  Bhode  Island,  and  boonded 
a.  by  Long  Island  sound  and  the  Atlantic,  and  8.w.  by  the  Connectieut  river;  drained 
also  by  the  Thames,  Yantic.  Slietucket,  and  Quinnebaug  rivers;  intersected  by  seversl 
railroads,  the  chief  being  the  Shore  Line  branch  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  c(in-. 
solidtited  road,  the  Stonington  and  Providence,  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie; 
ribouteOOsq.m.:  pop.  '80,  73,137—58,965  of  American  birth,  1,591  colored.  The  fflir- 
face  is  very  hilly,  but  not  rugged;  the  soil  is  only  moderately  fertile;  oata,  Indian  ooni, 
potatoes,  and  dairy  products  are  tbe  stAples;  tbe  sloping  hills  g^ve  excellent  pastunct 
for  cattle.  Extensive  granite  quarries  are  found  near  New  London.  Water-power  n 
'  fumUhed  in  abundance  by  the  streams,  and  there  arc  extensive  maniifnctures  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  fnmltuik,  flour,  articles  of  india  rubber,  paper,  flsh  oil,  and  other 
productions.  In  former  years  the  inhabitants  were  in  great  numbers  interested  in  the 
whale  fisheries.  Tbe  chief  towns  are  New  London  ana  Norwich,  the  foimer  being  the 
CO.  seat. 

HEW  lOBDOV,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Connecticut,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
river  Thames,  S  m.  from  Long  Islund  sotind,  40  m.  8.e.  of  New  Haven.  It  is  a  rich 
and  handsome  town,  with  a  cu8tom-houi>e,  11  churches,  academy,  public  schools, 
a  daily  and  a  weekly  paper,  5  banks,  several  irou-foundries  and  steam  saw-niiUs.  a 
machine-manufacturing  company,  a  deep,  secure  harbor,  protected  by  a  fort  of  80  guns, 
with  20,000  tons  of  shipping,  much  of  ii  engaged  in  the  whale  tislieries,  and  railway  and 
steamboat  communicatioaB.  Pop.  '70, 9,576.  It  was  settled  in  1644,  and  In  1781  burned 
by  gen.  Arnold.  , 

N;EW  LONDON  {ante),  one  of  the  capitals  of  New  London  co..  Conn. ;  about  60  m. 
B.W.  of  Providence,  and  40  m.  8.e.  of  Hartford;'the  terminus  (tf  thn  Shore  Line  dividOD 
of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven,  the  New  London  and  Norlbem,  and  the  Stooington 
and  Providence  railroads;  connected  also  with  New  York,  by  a  line  of  large  BteambMts; 
pop.  '80,  10,529.  The  city,  on  tliew.  bunk  of  the  Thames  near  its  moutb.  liea  «t  the 
foot  and  on  the  slope  of  hills  which  rise  behind  it.  The  harbor  is  a  very  fine  one,  3  m. 
in  lenffth  and  of  a  good  depth.  It  is  guarded  by  fort  Trumbull,  60  gun^  In  wbk:h 
a  garrison  Is  constanny  maintained  by  the  goTomment.  The  U.  S.  nary  ynnl  is  oa  tte 
e.  side  of  the  river  above  the  city.  On  the  same  hank  is  fort  Griswold.  in  Oroton.  the 
scene  of  a  massacre  by  the  British  forces  under  Benedict  Arnold  in  1781.  Tlie  town 
was  originally  settled  by  colonists  under  the  lead-of  i  son  of  gov.  Winthrop  of  Mssm- 
chusetts.  Ine  principal  public  buildings  are  the  city-hall,  custom-house,  and  cnnrt- 
housc.  There  are  10  cliurches,  6  or  7  banks,  schools  and  acaidemies,  and  3  or  3  hotels, 
one  of  which,  on  the  sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  very  popular  summer  resort 
The  chief  manufactures  arc  woolen,  sewing  silks,  machinery,  and  hnrdwarc.  The 
people  formerly  for  many  Team  were  engaged  in  tbe  whale  fldieries,  ttie'source  of  much 
wealtli:  that  business  decbned;  but  recontW  bubt  vessels  have  been  sent  out  to  ttic  wil- 
ing grounds  of  Alaska  and  tbe  South  Jutland  taumda.  The  number  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  port  is  not  far  from  200. 

NEW  MADRID,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  having  the  Hissisappl  river  for  its  ae. 
boundary,  separHtinc:  It  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  the  Llttlu  river  for  its  a;  sod 
drained  by  White  river;  750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  7,694—7,587  &t  American  biitb,  1881 
colored.  .Its  surface,  now  diveisifled  by  swamps,  imirie  landi  and  bsyoos,  ms  coa- 
nderably  lowered  in  the  centra  poiUon  by  tha  earthquaka  of  tantiiog  a 
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lake.  It  has  another  1^  In  the  w.  portion,  and  its  soil  is  very  fertile.  Com  and  pork 
are  nUsed,  and  there  is  good  pasturage  for  live  stock.  Co.  seat,  New  Madrid  Court 
House. 

NEW  MADRID,  a  village  In  8.e.  Missouri,  settled  1780;  on  the  upper  Mississippi 
river;  pop.  '70,  684.  It  is  in  the  township  of  New  Madrid,  the  oo.  seat  of  New  Madrid 
couQty,  40  m.  b.w.  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  280  m,  8.e.  of  Jefferson  city,  nt  the  t«rmhiuB  of  the 
Little  raver  Valley  and  Arkansas  railroad.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  dis- 
trict,  nnd  has  an  extensive  trade  by  the  river  in  market  produce,  lumber,  and  live  stock; 
large  cargoes  being  sent  down  the  river  to  supply  southern  markets.  It  was  settled  by 
Spaniards  from  Louisiana,  and  litis  received  severe  shocks  from  earthquakes,  notably 
that  of  1811,  which  have  destroyed  most  of  the  original  town.  The  present  village  is 
built  principally  of  wood.   It  lias  8  churches  and  a  newspaper. 

nwiULTOK.  BeeMALTOH. 

ITEWMAN,  Edward,  1801-78;  b.  ^nglnnd;  founded  the  Enitmotogiml  Magazine'm 
1838,  and  EtiUmologitt  m  1840.  In  the  latter  year  he  began  business  asaprintrr  Hiid 
pulilisher  in  London,  retiring  in  186&.  He  edited  the  Zoofcmitt  in  1843,  and  tne  Phytolo- 
gi»t  in  1844.  He  published  a  Hutaiy  of  SriHeh  Femt,  1846;  The  Jnsett  Hunter;  or 
BAtomoiogy  in  Verae,  1858;  A  Dktiomry  of  British  Birdt,  ISM;  Illuttrated  History  of 
JBriUeh  Uot/is,  1869;  and  Phtttrated  J^Htory  of  British  Butt^flm,  1871.  His  researches 
were  specially  devoted  to  the  study  of  insects  injurious  to  vie^ietation. 

NEWMAN,  Francis,  d.  1660;  b.  England;  settled  in  New  Hampshire  in  1638.  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Connecticut  He  was  secretary  of  New  Hureh  colony  in  the 
administratipn  of  gov.  Theophilus  Eaton,  and  was  an  osslBtant  in  1658,  in  which  year 
be  went  to  Manhattan  as  a  commisbioner  for  the  colony  to  demand  reparation  from 
gov.  Stuyvesant  for  damagos  inflicted  upon  the  New  Haven  people  by  the  Dutch.  He 
was  one  of  the  comtniseioDers  of  the  confederation  of  colonies  in  1654  and  1668,  and 
succeeded  Eaton  as  governor  in  the  latter  year,  retaining  the  office  till  his  death. 

HXWHAH,  Francis  William,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  in  London  in  1806, 
and  educated  at  the  school  of  Ealing.  Thence  he  passed  to  Worcester  college,  Oxfoitl, 
where  he  obtained  first-class  honors  in  classics  and  mathematics  in  1836.  and,  in  tiie 
same  year,  a  fellowship  in  Baliol  college.  This  fellowship,  however,  he  resigned ;  and 
lie  withdrew  from  the  university  in  "t'^,  at  the  approach  of  the  time  for  taking  the 
d^ree  of  U.K.,  declining  the  subscription  to  the  89  articles  which  was  required  from 
eandidates  for  the  degree.  After  a  lengthened  tour  in  the  east  he  was  appointed  classical 
tutor  in  Bristol  college,  1834.  In  1840  he  accepted  a  similar  professorship  in  Manchester 
New  college,  and,  in  1846.  his  great  i  cptitation  for  scholarshiD  and  his  genenil  accom- 
plishments led  to  his  being  appointed  to  ihechnirof  Latin  in  University  college,  London, 
which  he  held  till  1863.  During  all  this  time  he  hns  not  only  been  an  active  contributor 
to  nnmerona  literary  and  scientific  periodicals,  and  to  various  branches  of  ancient  nnd 
modem  literature,  ont  hns  also  had  a  leading  part  in  the  controversies',  "on  religion,  in 
which  he  has  taken  the  line  directly  oppofiite  to  that  chosen  by  hia  elder  brother,  being 
no  less  ardent  as  a  disciple  of  the  extreme  rationalistic  pcliool  than  John  Henry  Newman 
of  the  dogmatical.  These  opinions,  and  tlie  system  founded  upon  them,  form  the  subject 
of  his  well-koown  work,  PAoam  of  Faith,  "r  Paumg^a  from  Vte  Hisioi-y  of  my  Creed  (1850) ; 
and  of  many  essays  in  the  Wettmitv'ttr,  Edeetic,  and  other  reviews;  but  he  is  also  the 
anthor  of  very  many  separate  pnblicaticnfi.  Of  these  several  regard  the  controversy  to 
which  we  have  referrt^— as,  OtthoUe  Um'm;  Bstays  Towards  a  CUureh  cf  ths  Future 
(1844);  A  State  Churdi  not  BefendUe  (1846);  a  Hifitory  of  the  Hebreie  Monarchy  (1847); 
Ths  Sovl,  tt»  Sorrows  nnd  Aipirations  (1849).  Others  are  on  polilicai  or  social  topics — 
as.  Radical  Refo)^.  Financial  and  Orffanie  (1848);  The  Crimes  of  the  JIov«e  qf  Hajaimrg 
(1851);  Lectures  on  PoUtieai Mfonomy  (1807);  Eiiro^  qf  Vie  Near  FiUurt  (1871).  A  large 
number  are  devoted  to  historical,  classical,  and  scientific  subjects,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  Contracts  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  (1847);  Regal  itome  (1852);  transla- 
tions Into  "unrhvme(l  meter"  of  the  Odesof  Horace  (1853).  and  the  Iliad^Homer  (1866); 
B  tmttae  on  BijfftcttUfet  ef  BletntnUiry  Gmmetry;  Handbook  ef  AraMo  (1806);  Orthoepy 
(1888).  etc. 

KETVnCAV,  Jonx  Henbt,  p.d.,  wns  b.  In  London,  Feb.  21, 1801,  and  educated  at  the 
school  of  Dr.  Nicholas,  at  Ealing,  whence  he  passed  in  1816  to  Trinity  college,  Oxford, 
of  which  college  he  became  a  scholar  by  oompelUi%'e  examination  m  1818.  Having 
gradnatcd  in  he  was  elected  follow  of  Oriel  college  in  1822,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Wliatoly,  and  was  hy  him  employed  in  the  preparation  for  publication  of 

welt-known  Treatise  on  Logic,  and  introduced  to  the  editor  of  the  EneydoipefUa  Metro- 

Eiiiana,  to  which  ho  became  a  contributor.  He  was  ordained  In  1834;  and  in  the  fol- 
wing  year,  his  friend  Dr.  Whately  having  been  appointed  head  of  St.  Alban's  hall, 
Newman  was  htm  selected  as  hla  vice-principal;  but  on  being  named  tutor  In  his  own 
rolkgo  in  1827,  as  also  prablic  examiner,  he  reM^ed  the  vice-pi-inclpnlehip.  In  1828  ho 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  8t.  Mary's,  Oxford;  in  which  cliureli  the  sermons  nvhich 
he  delivered  at  a  Inte  period  !wd  an  cxtni ordinary  influence  in  f<M-warcIin?  the  religious 
movement  with  which  hi-^namo^ia  permanently  ossodnted,-  At  thfcv  period  NeT\'man 
was  an  earnest' outagonist  of  ihic  Uointin  Catholic  chucch.   He  was  que  of  tho«e  who 
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transftTi-cd  their  snpport  from  air  Robert  Peel  to  sir  Robert  IngUs  on  occasion  of  the 
former's  introducioK  the  Roman  Catholic  relief  bill:  and  he  waa  one  of  tlie  most  active 
in  comiiieocing  and  carrying  od  the  so-called  Oxford  moYemeni — the  ^reat  object  of 
Vhich  was  to  counteract  as  well  the  Romanizing  as  the  dissenting  teadencieti  of  ilie  time, 
W  restoring  and  brin|^neinto  notice  what  Newman  and  his  frteniEs  believed  to  lie  the 
(^tholic  character  of  theEnKllBh  church.  With  this  view  be  commenced,  in  1888,  the 
series  known  as  the  Oaford  Tracts,  to  which  he  was  himself  one  of  the  chief  contributors; 
and  in  1836  he  also  became  editor  of  the  British  Critie,  which  was  an  organ  of  the  same 
views,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Drs.  Pusey  and  Keble,  of  a  Library  of  Tranaiationtpvm 
■  the  Greek  and  Latin  Faihert.  He  continued  the  publication  of  the  tracU  up  to  the  WHh 
number,  wj^icb  was  written  by  himself,  and  the  tendency  of  wliich  was  so  distasteful  to 
tlie  Anglican  authoriiica  that  the  heads  of  houses  at  Oxford  condemned  the  tract,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  called  on  Newman  to  discontinue  the  publication — a  request  with 
which  he  lit  once  complied  The  British  Critic  continued  for  some  time  longer  to  advo- 
cate tlie  same  opinions;  but  in  1848  tliat  publication  also  was  discontinued;  and  New- 
man,  who  had  for  some  time  residud  at  Littlemore,  near  Oxford,  engaged,  in  company 
with  some  of  his  more  youtliful  adherents,  in  study  and  ascetic  exerdsca,  tbenceforwara 
coufined  bim»clf  chiefly  to  his  Littlemore  residence,  and  eventually,  in  Oct.,  1845,  was 
admitted  Into  the  Roman  CaUiolic  church,  a  step  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
publication  of  a  worli  on  the  Development  <tf  Doctrine,  which  was  intencfed  as  an  expiana- 
tion  of  tlie  process  tiirough  which  the  writer's  own  mind  had  passed.  Soon  afterwards 
Newman  repaired  to  Rome,  where,  after  some  prepariition,  he  was  admitted  to  orders  in 
the  Roman  Catliolic  chunji;  and  in  1848,  on  uis  return  lo  England,  he  established  a 
brancli  of  the  congresation  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  of  which  be  was  himself 
appointed  the  superior.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Catholic  university 
established  in  Dublin,  an  ofllce  which  he  held  for  five  jycars.  afterwivrds  returning  lo 
Blrminghntn,  wliere  lie  still  resides,  and  in  connection  with  'tvhich  he  lias  estcblislKd  a 
sdiool  of  higher  studies  for  the  youth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reliidon.  t>r.  Kewmon, 
in  addition  :o  the  large  share  which  be  had  fn  the  publications  already  named,  is  the 
author  of  several  very  important  works,  written  as  well  before  as  after  hi^  withdrawal 
from  Anglicanism.  Of  the  former  period  are  his  History  qf  the.  Ariaru;  Prophetical  (Mee 
of  the  Church;  The  Church  of  the  Fathers;  an  Esttay  on  Mirades;  a  7*raniiaiion  of  the 
Treatite*  of  St.  Athanofiua,  with  many  learned  dissertations,  and  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons. ■  To  the  latter  peHod  l)clong  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine;  Lectures  oa 
CattioUeinm  in  England;  Apologia  pro  VitA  8»d;  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey;  Essay  on  Assent; 
and  Letter  to  the  Duke  ^  Iforft^  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Expostulation  (1870).  Newman  is 
also  the  authw  of  two  religious  talcs,  Lom  and  Gain  and  GaUbta,  and  of  some  fine* 
hymns.   He  was  made  n  carntnal  deaeon  of  the  church  in  1879. 

NEWM.VN,  .Tn![M  d.d.,  b.  New  York,  1826;  educated  at  Cazenovia  aenunaiy, 
ami  euiLTtid  the  luiuititry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  was  for  Bome  years 
pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  church  of  that  denomination  in  Washington,  and  was  chaplaiB 
of  the  U.  S.  senate,  1869-74.  Gen.  Grant  sent  him  to  Asia  as  an  official  inspector  of 
Musulates.  and  he  haa- published  a  couple  of  boolts  of  travels,  deecribing  liia  oriemai 
tour.   He  is  now  (1881)  pastor  of  a  chuicli  In  New  York. 

NEWMAN,  Sawtbl,  1609-1668;  b.  Eoeland;  educated  at  Oxford,  graduated  in 
1030,  and  liecame  a  minister  of  the  establiahed  church.  In  1680  he  came  as  a  Puritan  to 
Dorchester,  Mass. ,  remaining  there  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  removed  to  Wey- 
mouth, l)eing  settled  there  nve  years.  In  1044  with  several  members  of  his  church  he 
went  to  Seconet,  then  a  small  settlement,  and  established  a  church,  founding  a  commu- 
nity out  of  which  grew  the  town  of  Rehobotb,  formerly  including  Seekonk  and  Paw- 
tucket.  He  is  called  "  the  first  minister  of  Reholmih  "  where  he  continued  his  labors  till 
his  death.  His  Cambridge  Ooneordanee,  a  valuable  work,  was  first  published  in  1648.  * 
new  addition  appearing  in  Cambridge  In  1668,  and  a  fifth  much  improved  ediUon  was 
publislied  in  London,  1720. 

NEWMAN,  Bamtjbl  P.,  1796-18421  b.  Mass. ;  son  of  Mark  H.,  the  publisher-;  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  college,  clins  of  1816.  Id  1834  he  accepted  the  diair  of  pipfoaaor  oC- 
rbetoric  and  oratory  in  the  satfti  institution,  remaining  there  fifteen  years,  when  he  mm 
appointed  superintendent  of  a  state  normal  school  which  position  he  held  at  Uia  time  of 
htt  death.  He  published  Elwi^nia  (f  PoUUeal  Economy,  The  Soiiihem  BebcUc  Headem,  and 
A  Practieal  System  ofBhetoric,  tbe  latter  reaching  sixty  editions  In  this  country  mad  la 
Europe,  and  six  editioi^B  iq  Lohdqn.  Hla  .wons  have  nerved  th^  ^^nwal  of  aoma 
leading  educators. , 

HBWJUBKIT,  a  markets  of  England,  bmous  for  its  horse-races,  is  situated  in  a  val* 
ley  13  m.  e.n.e.  of 'Cambridge,  and  upartlv  in  the  coimty  of  that  name'ahd  partly  in 
Suffolk.  It  contains  many  well-built  and  elegact  houses,  the  residences  In  many  cttes 
of  gentlemen  who'are  drawn  hitlter  from  their  interest  in  tbe  ^rf.  Tbe  market-luHiso 
and  the  Aimoui  Jock^  elnb  are  the  cliief  edifices.  Malt-makug  and  brewing  am 
carried  on  to  some  extent;  but  the  town  owes  Its  paroqwrity  to  tbe  hraM-mcei,  and 
neariy  the  half  of  the  popnlation  ate  jockeys,  grooms,  tiatnen^  or  stablemen.  The 
tncv-courae  of  Newmanet,  owned  parur  by  the  Jot^y  clnb^  and  partly  1^  the  dnke 
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of  BaUand,  Is  add  to  be  tlie  flooBt  in  the  worid.  and  the  trainins^round  bears  a 
Bimilar  character  for  excellence.  There  are  seven  race-meetinga  hela  here  annually. 
See  Hobsb-Racino.    The  population  in  1871  was  4,534. 

TSEtr  kEXZOO,  a  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  fOTmerly  a  state  of  Mexico, 
in  lat.  81°  S3'  to  SV  n..  long.  108'  to  1W°  9*  w.,  850  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  and 860  to  400 from 
Q.  to  s.,  Irlth  an  area  of  131,201  sq.  miles;  bounded  n.  1^  the  state  of  Colorado;  e.  by  the 
Indian  territory  and  Texas;  s.  by  Texas  and  Mexico;  and  w.  by  Arizonx  Its  chief 
towns  are  Santa  FS,  Albuquerque,  Taos,  Silver  City,  Mesilla.  -  Its  chief  riveiB  are  the 
Hio  Grande,  whicit  crosses  the  territory  from  norui  to  soudi;  the  Pecos,  a  branch  of 
the  Rio  Grande;  the  Colorado,  on  the  California  boundary;  the  Gila,  which  rises  iu 
the  Kocky  mountains,  and  flows  westward  into  the  Colorado.  These  rivers  and  their 
bnmchea  water  broad  and  fertile  valleys,  and  supply  the  lack  of  rain  by  irrigation. 
Two  great  chains  of  ttie  Bocky  mountains  or  Coi^lleras  pass  through  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  tenlto^  from  norUi  to  south,  and  leaser  mountain-ranges  diversify  the 
west,  ridng  to  elerationfl  of  12,000  feet  Tlie  climate  la  cold  in  tlw  elevated  regionsi 
hot  in  the  plains,  but  everywhere  drv  and  healthy.  Ueavy  runs  fall  in  July  and 
Aueust.  but  the  rest  of  the  year  is  dry.  The  productions  are  wheat,  maize,  fruits, 
ana  tobacco,  with  abundant  pasturage.  There  are  numerous  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  and  salt.  Hercliaudise  is  transported  from  St.  Louis  and  Texas  in  wagon 
or  miUe  trains.  Tlie  Indian  population  con^ts  of  25,268  who  sustain  tribal  rela- 
tions, and  1800  out  of  these  relauons— total,  26,577.  The  tribes  are  the  wild  and  pre- 
datory Navajoes,  Apaches,  Utahs,  Comanclies,  etc,  who  possess  large  herds  of  horsey 
and  make  perpetual  war  upon  the  neighboring  settlements.  This  territory  waa  explored 
^  the  Spaniards  in  1587,  wbo  opened  mines,  establiehed  missions,  and  made  some 
progress  in  civilizing  the  natives.  In  1S46,  Santa  F6,  tiat  capital,  was  taken  by  an 
American  expedition  under  gen.  Kearnej-.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1848  New 
Mexico  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  erected  into  a  territory  in  1850.  White 
population  in  1870,  90.898. 

NEW  MEXICO  (ante).  Since  this  territory  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  Gaudnlupe  Hidalgo,  it  has  always  been  considered  a  region 
of  promi.se  twtli  in  respect  to  its  physical  conditions  and  its  natural  resources.  In 
1850  it  was  organized  as  a  territory;  and  three  years  later  the  region  south  of  tlie 
Gila  river  known  as  the  Gadsden  purchase  was  obtained  through  anottier  treaty  with 
Hexico  and  annexed.  The  territory  then  contained,  be«ldeB  the  r^;lon  within  its 
preaeut  limits,  the  whole  of  Arizona  and  a  portion  of  Colorado  and  Nevada.  But  in 
1861  a  tract  of  about  14.000  sq.m.  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  between  the  37th 
and  38th  parallel  was  annexed  to  Colorado;  and  in  1868  Arizona  was  set  off.  New 
Mexico  is  now  divided  into  18  ccunties  and  the  government  is  established  upon  the 
otdinary  modtel  of  territorial  governments;  that  is,  the  executive  power  is  administei-ed 
by  a  governor  and  secretary,  appointed  by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  the  senate 
for  four  years,  and^  an  auditor,  treasurer,  adjt.gen.,  and  atty.gen.  chosen  by  the  terri- 
torial legislature.  Toe  capital,  &mta  F6,  ts  next  to  St  Augustine,  Fla.,  the  oldest  town 
m  the  United  States.  The  population  of  the  territory  has  been  steadily  increasing  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  Of  tlie  total  population  in  1870,  86,254  were  natives  and  5,620  of 
foreign  birth,  47,135  males  and  44.789  females.  There  were  &1,4^  families  with  an 
average  of  4.26  persons  to  each,  and  21,053  dwellings  with  an  average  of  4.36  to  each. 
Until  within  tlie  past  six  or  seven  yeam,  however,  the  south  and  west  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritory have  been  subject  X6  Indian  Incur^ns  which  have  kept  settlers  back.  Pop.  '80, 
118,480, 

Like  Oolomda  and  Nevada,  the  chief  inducehients  New  Mexico  offers  to  thoa^ 
already  located  within  Itt  boundary  or  to  emigrants  arc  its  dry  and  hcaltiiful  climate 
and  the  resources  of  its  mines.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  the  temperature 
is  mild,  being  seldom  below  the  freezing  point,  ana  rarely  rising  to  extreme  heat,  owing 
to  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  The  sky  is  usually  clear  and  Uie  atmosphere  so  dry  tlua 
meat  can  frequently,  be  preserved  a  long  while  without  salt  Iron  and  steel  also  rarely 
ruftt,  though  exposed  continually  day  i^nd  night  Inflamatlons  and  typhoid  fevera  occa- 
sionally prerail  In  the  winter  BeaB<qi;  but  pulmonary  diseases  are  rare  and  malaria  does 
hot  etist.  The  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  salt  have  never  been 
so  raoiSBsfuHy  worked  as  they  falght  have  been,  had  not  thd  Indians  molested  their 
iltfiioBS.  These  Indians,  however,  during  the  pt^  tliree  or  four  years  have  jrradually 
been  removed,  and  new  min^  now  are  t^ittg  opened  in  many  du^ctlons.  "nie  oldest 
idoiag  districts  ore  the  Old  and  New  Placers,  Finos  Altoa,  Arro^a  Hondo,  Cimmaron, 
Hangano  and  UoKno,  tfacts  in  tli^  OrgAn  mountains,  and  also  id  the  Sierras  Blanca, 
Carriza,  and  the  Magdalena  mountains.  The  moat  avfulable  of  all  these  that  contain 
gold  are  those  of  the  New  Placer  district  which  are  about  88  m.  from  Santa  F§.  Silver 
n  not  now  largely  mined,  hut  there  ar6  deposits  of  it  at  Pinos  Altos  and  in  the  Magda- 
lena mountiUns.  Copper  also  is  fotmd  In  these  r^ons,  and  one  mine  in  the  first  named 
has  yielded  as  high  as  9,000  lbs.  of  metal  &  ^eek.  Lead  occurs  in  the  Pinoe  Altos  mines, 
in  the  Organ  mount:tin8,  nnd  elsewhere.  Iron  and  salt  are  abundant  iu  several  districts 
tlirM^out  tlie  territory.  The  amount  of  gold  from  New  Hexico  deposited  at  the  United 
BtHtBs  mints  and  assay  offloes  to  Jane,.  1874^  itn  ^,60^755;  of  tilver  $889,674.  In  1870 
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the  census  stated  the  number  of  gold  miiics  to  be  17.  of  which  13  Were  'i^aoer  and  5 
quartz;  Dumber  of  bands  cmptoybd,  177;  eupital  itiTested,  (0,88^000;  value  (tf  material 
used,  $33,138;  nnd  the  value  of  products.  $348,350. 

In  agricultural  produclsthe  territory  is  not  particularly  abundant ;  for  with  theezce^ 
tion  of  the  Tolley  uinda  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ha  rivers  and  streams,  the  land  is 
iihliged  to  be  imgnted  artificially.  The  most  important  agiicultumi  regions  are  the  val- 
leys of  tlie  Kio  Grande  and  Ko  Pecos,  whicli  are  generally  from  one  to  four  miles  wide, 
though  tiie  former  expands  in  places  to  10  or  15  miles.  In  1870  there  ■were  4.480 
farms  :>ud  143,000  acres  of  improved  land.  Among  the  products  there  were  S38,OoO 
bushel*  of  wheat;  040,8^  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  67,600  of  oats;  28,850  of  peas  acd 
beans;  ».587  lbs.  of  tobacco;  664,980  lbs.  of  wool;  and  12,912  lbs.  of  butter.  The  oiiii 
nary  cereals  all  graw  suffloienlly  well  In  the  territory;  but  wheat,  iTiaize,  pumpkins, 
onious,  and  beans  iifford  the  principal  supplies  of  vegetable  food.  The  land  and  the 
ciimute  Hre  especially  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the  apple,  peach,  mcloo,  apricot,  pt.mc- 
granate,  tie,  and  the  grape.  The  European  vine  grows  here  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
wine  that  Is  made  from  it  is  considered  particularly  rich.  In  1870  tlicre  wire  manufac- 
tured 19,686  gallons.  Stock  -raising,  and  particuhirly  wool-growing,  however,  have  been 
for  many  years  tlie  chief  occupations  of  the  natives;  and  for  these  pursuits  the  niildni'SS 
of  the  Climate  and  the  large  tracts,  where  agriculture  is  not  practicable,  afford  excc  p- 
tional  opportimities.  Neither  shelter  nor  hand-feeding  is  required  for  the  flocks  The 
■valleys,  foot-bills,  and  table-lands  are  covered  with  nutritious  grasses  throngliou:  llie 
year,  which  provides  abundant  grazing.  The  estimated  value  of  the  live-stock  in  the 
year  already  mentioned  was  $3,^9,167;  and  the  stock  consisted  of  26,500  horses;  6,141 
mules  and  asses;  16,417  milch  cows,  and  a  total  of  186,801  neat  cattle;  619,488  sheep; 
and  11,267  swine. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  terriloi^-  In 
1870  was  183,  which  were  chiefly  flouring  and  grist  mills  and  saw  mills  and.  quartz  mill& 
Tliey  employed  about  400  hands,  and  the  estimnted  amount  of  capital  investi'd  ■was 
$1,450,696;  amount  of  raw  material  used,  $880,957;  and  the  value  of  the  annual  proil- 
uct,  $1,489,868.  With  the  completion  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  riuiroad 
to  Santa  Fe  and  the  Texas  and  Paciflc  railroad,  which  is  expected  to  traverse  the  ttni- 
torj-  from  0.  low.,  it  is  probable  that  every  industry  will  greatly  increa.'^e;  and  tlie 
nuiutifnc'icixs  will  liudoubledly  prosper  better  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Gov.  Axtell 
In  his  meesnge  submitted  to  the  legiblature  in  Janiiarv,  1878,  believed  that  the  gruvral 
condition  of  the  territory  was  far  more  prosperous  ana  promising  than  it  lind  ever  been 
before.  At  thatperiod  the  territory  was  nearly  free  of  aebt  and  the  taxation  was  about 
one  percent.  Tlie  total  expenses  the  past  two  years  had  been  $12,656.72;  the  total 
amount  paid  into  the  treasury  from  November  1875  to  November  1877  was  $118,033.36. 
Uf  thisamount  $33,395.05  was  received  fur  licenses  and  fines,  and  $84,648.81  forprotwny 
taxes.  This  message  also  directed  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  educatipnal  coDdilion 
of  the  territoiy,  which  is  low.  A  few  schools  were  established  as  far  back  as  1823  by 
the  Mexican  authorities,  but  the  system  was  never  effective;  and  alter  tlie  conquest  by 
the  United  States  no  public  schools  were  aeain  established  uhtil  1872.  Two  yean  latir 
128  schools  were  reported  in  operation  with  5,420  pupils  enrolled.  Only  a  few  of  tlicte 
schools,  however,  are  above  tuc  grade  of  primary  schools.  The  number  of  cliurch 
organizations  is  about  158,  possessing  property  valued  at  $322,621.  The  denominations 
represented  are  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Protestant  ^Episcopal,  and  Uuman 
Catholic. 

Of  important  events  in  the  recent  history  of  the  territory,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  completion  in  187S  of  the  United  States  military  tdcgraph  from  Santa  F6  to  Me^illa, 
and  in  1870  from  M esUla  to  Tucson,  Arizona.  During  the  same  year  the  Denver  and  Vm 
Grande  railroad  alao  was  completed  nearly  to  the  tcmtorial  line  at  Trinidad,  and  direct 
telegraphic  communication  was  extended  to  San  Oiego,  CaL,  and  to  El  Paso,  Uexica 

NEW  JCILFORD,  a  t  tn  Idtchfleld  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  Housatonic  river  and  railroad, 
14  m.  n.  of  Danbnry,  and  about  40  m.  s.w.  of  Hartford;  pop.  '80,  8,907.  Ther^  are  5 
churches,  3  banks,  a  weekly  newspaper;  and  paper,  boots,  buttons,  hats,  and  tohscco 
are  mannfaetured.  The  village  is  well  laid  ou^  and  the  streets  are  shaded  with  fin>: 
elms  and  surround  a  handsome  common.   The  place  is  to  some  extent  a  summer  resort- 

HEW  0SLEAV8,  capital  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Louisiana,  on  the  left  baiik  of  the 

Mississippi  river,  100  m.  from  its'mouth,  laL  29°  56'  n.,  long.  90°  west.  The  dty  is  Imih 
on  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  fiver,  on  ground  lower  tlian  the  hieh-water  level,  protected 
from  inundations  by  the  leve/?  or  embankments,  wbicli  extend  lor  hundreds  of  miks  on 
both  banks  of  the  river.  The  streets  descend  from  the  river  bank  to  the  swamps,  and 
the  drainage  is  by  canals  which  open  into  lake  Pontcharbrain,  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  city  Is  long  and  narrow,  extending  about  6  m.  along  the  river, 
on  an  inner  and  outer  curve,  giving  it  the  shape  of  the  letter  8.  The  older  portion, 
extending  around  the  outer  curve,  gave  it  the  name  of  "  the  Cresent  City."  New  Orleans 
ts  the  great  port  of  transhipment  for  a  largo  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  southern 
American  states,  the  su^r  crop  of  Louisiana,  and  the  produce  of  the  vast  region  drahied 
by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  It  commands  10,000  m.  of  steamboat  nnviintiion, 
and  Is  the  natural  entrep6t  of  one  <tf  the  richest  regions  of  the  world.  In  the  flsoU  year 
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ended  June  1874,  the  value  of  importB  into  New  Orleans  was  14,838.864  dollars;  of 
exporta.  the  value  was  93.715.710  dollars.  The  sugar  product  in  1878  was  108.841,110 
lbs.,  value  8, 122,975  dollars.  The  custom-house  is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  America. 
The  hotels,' theaters,  and  public  buildings  are  on  a  ma^iflceni  scale.  There  are  a  branch 
mint.  55  liospitals,  infirmai'lcs,  and  asylnroR,  several  colleges,  RomuD  Catholic  cathedral, 
150  churcbea,  7  daily  newspapers,  extensive  coQon -presses,  cotton  and  sugar  wnreboiiscs, 
seveml  banks,  and  aJl  the  ladlities  for  a  vast  commeroe.  Besides  the  great  river,  New 
Orleans  has  railways  coooccting  it  with  the  north,  east,  and  west.  It  is  a  beautiful,  and, 
but'for  the  very  frequent  visitsof  tbe  vellow  fever,  a  healthy  city.  The  vuutation  of  this 
dreaded  epidemic  Id  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  in  1878  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  on 
record.  The  soil  la  full  of  water,  so  tliat  po  excavations  can  he  made.  The  lai^iest 
buildings  have  no  cellars  below  tlie  surface;  and  in  the  cemeteries  there  are  no  graves, 
but  Itie  dL'ud  are  placed  in  tombs,  or  ' '  ovens, "  above  ground.  New  Orleans  was  settled 
by  the  Oench  in  1718;  with  Louisiana,  it  was  transferred  to  Spain  in  1768:  soon  after 
re-truusfcrred  to  France,  and  sold,  with  u  vast  territory  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri, by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  United  States  in  1803.  In  1815  it  was  successfully  defended 
against  a  British  army,  umlcr  gen.  Packeuhnm,  by  gen.,  afterwards  president,  Jacksou. 
lu  ISQO,  Louisiiina  having  scceacd  from  tlic  union.  New  Orleans  became  an  imiwrtant 
center  of  commercial  ancT  military  operations,  and  was  closely  blockaded  by  a  federal 
fleoL  An  espcdrtion  of  gun-boats,  under  cohimauder  Furagut,  forced  the  defenses  near 
tlie  mouth  of  the  river.  April  24, 1863;  the  city  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  occupied 
bv  gen,  Butler  as  military  governor.  In  1»)3,  on  its  cession  to  the  union,  tbe  popula- 
tion was  about  6,000,  mostly  French  and  Spanish;  in  1820  it  had  increased  to  27,000;  in 
1960.  to  168,833.  and  consisted  of  Americans,  French  Creoles,  Irish,  etc.;  In  1870  It 
was  191,418. 

KEW  ORLEANS  (anfeY  in  magnitude  and  population,  is  the  ninth  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  In  the  value  of  its  exports  and  foreign  commerce  ranks  next  to  New  Yorl:. 
It  comprises  about  40  sq.m.,  one-half  of  wbicli  is  closely  inhabited,  while  the  rest  is 
l>arely  redeemed  from  being  a  swamp.  In  general  appearance  it  is  a  melange  of  French 
and  American  taste,  most  of  the  streets  running  parallel  witb  the  Mississippi  river  pref 
sent  an  unbroken  line  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  limits  of  the  city,  adistance  of  12  m. ; 
and  those  at  right  angles  to  tliese  extend  from  the  river  to  the  lake.  Those  in  tlie  newer 
portions  of  the  city  are  wide,  bordered  with  trees,  and  have  an  attractive  appearance; 
aud  Canal  street,  tiie  chief  thoroughfare,  has  many  handsome  stores  and  private  resi- 
dences. There  are  11  public  parks  and  squares,  8  canals  for  commercial  purposes,  10  or 
IS  for  drainage,  and  16  markets.  Thou^  the  city  is  not  notable  as  a  whole  for  either 
the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  its  architecture,  it  has  several  public  buildings  that  are  con- 
spicuous exceptions — the  custom-house,  the  branch  mint,  the  post-ofBce,  the  city  hall, 
and  tlie  St.  Cliarles  hotel.  Besides  these,  mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  ntate- 
liouse,  the  university  buildings,  tbe  charity  hospital,  the  marine  hospital,  and  the  HOtel 
Dieu.  OS  well  as  several  churches,  of  which  there  are  142  in  all.  In  1861,  when  the  city  had 
attained  its  greatest  commercial  prosperity,  it  received  and  handled  2,25S,448,bale9df  cot- 
ton and  460,000  bhds.  of  Bu;nir.  Since  the  war  its  business  and  prosperity  have  been  mneli 
disturbed  by  political  agitation,  and  by  two  or  tltree  severe  visitations  of  tfie  yellow  fever. 
Nevertheless,  during  tbe  years  1878-80  its  export  trade  showed  a  fair  increase,  and  its 
imports  held  a  steady  bulk,  though  showing  a  decline  in  valuation.  The  imports  in  1877 
were  911,340.000;  in  1878,  98.735.751;  in  1879.  $8,256,606.  The  exports  for  the  same 
years  were  $70,270,598:  $74,866,888;  $81,105,822.  In  consequence  of  recent  naviga- 
tion impruvements.  allowing  ships  q|  greater  burden  to  (xnut  to  its  wharves,  it  is  believed 
that  tlte  future  commerce  of  New  Orleans  is  to  be  greatly  increased.  In  the  line  of 
manufactures  the  city  can  make  little  claim.  AlthOugli  In  1870  it  container)  911  *'  manu- 
fitcluring  estubliithments,"  many  of  them  were  scarcely  worthy  of  designation,  being 
priuclpnlly  small  manufacttiries  of  cotton^seed  oil,  syrup,  and  oil,  soap,  sugar  refineries, 
tlirtlilleries,  and  breweries.  Of  the  other  business  corporations  at  that  time,  there  were 
6  dry-dock  companies  and  42  insurance  companies,  1^  banking  institutions,  S  tow-boat 
Companies,  aud  24  custom-house  warehouses.  Tlie  administrative  officers  of  the  city  are 
a  mayor  and  7  officers  known  as  administrators,  who  hold  th^r  offices  two  years,  together 
with  a  board  of  bcnlth,  a  city  surveyor,  city  attorney,  and  school  superintendent.  The 
IKilIcc  arc  sort  of  a  mounted  state  militia,  rather  than  a  metropolitan  organiz-tfion,  and 
arc  under  the  control  of  the  governor  of  the  state.  According  to  tbe  census  of  1870  tbe 
n.<s[:s.-;cd  value  of  the  real  ann  personal  estate  was  $146,718,888;  its  tnie  value,  $185,825,- 
187.  The  total  taxation  not  national  was  $4,191,417.  The  public  debt  of  the  city  was 
I  $36,500,000.  The  public  schools,  of  which  there  were  about  80,  are  under  state  control, 
although  the  city  provides  for  their  support.  Other  educational  institutions  are  the  uni- 
versity of  Louisiana,  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  college,  tbe  dental  college,  and 
the  .To»<uit  college.  Most  of  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Irish  population  Is  Koman 
Ontbolic;  the  American  and  Oerman  resldentfl  are  chiefly  Protestants.  There  are  M 
Roman  Catholic  churches;  25  Baptist;  11  Protestant  Episcopal;  6  Evangelical  Protestant; 
1  Greek:  3  Lutheran;  19  Methodist  Episcopal;  11  Methodist;  13  Presl^erian;  1  Swe- 
denborgian;  and  1  Unitarian,  and  6  Hebrew  synagogues.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said 
that,  although  New  Orleans  is  usually  believed  to  be  an  unhealthy      to  reside  in,  a  care* 
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fttl  c<anparison  of  its  vital  statistics  witb  tfaoBe  ottier  cities,  not  tmly  1q  the  United  Stales 
but  throughout  the  world,  Edtows  that  on  ,the  wliole  it  {s  uot  excejrtionally  unheal Lhy. 
I^Doe  (lie  epidemic  of  1878  vigorous  sanitary  improvemeats  have  been  in  prognss-  The 
iemperature  is  rarely  in  the  extreme,  the  average  maximum  for  the  year  oeing  83L.7' 
Fahr.,  the  average  minimum  61,8°,  and  the  geueral  avecage  nbout  67*. 

NEW  PUILADELPHIA,  a  vilhise  in  e.  Ohio,  on  tlic  Tuscarswas  river,  near  the 
Ohio  cana);  pop.  '70,  8,148.  It  is  ia  Goshen  town^p,  100  m.  by  rail  b.&  of  Clevebind, 
24  m.  S.W.  of  CantoQ,  08  m.  n.  of  Marietta,  and  100  m.  w.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  the  e.  ter- 
minus of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsbuiv  railroad,  aud  is  a  juuctiou  of  the  dereland  Tus> 
carawa«  VaUcy  and  Wheeling,  and  we  Marietta.  .Pittsburg  and  Oleveland  railroads.  It 
is  in  tlie  midst  of  tlie  Tuscairawas  Utundnpus  eoai  and  won  n^oa,  and  the  couotiy 
aboimds  in  ooal  and  iron  ore.  It  has  7  ohurehes,  4  honks,  one  ^  them  national,  good 
public  aclHxila.  and  8  newspapers.  Its  leading  indusbies  are  the  manol^ctuTe  of  woulcn 
goods,  agricultural  macfaiuoB,  lumber,  flour,  Nit,  inat^»tyMi^  curiagee,  p^>er,  boilers,  etc 

NEW  PHILIPPINES.  Bee  CABOums  Islaiom. 

BXW'FOST,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  market-tonrD,  and  river-port  of 
Engluud,  cliief  towu  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  situated  uear  the  center  of  lhat  ic-Uud,  on 
the  Medina,  which  is  navigable  up  to  this  point.  St.  Thomas's  church,  founded  in 
1854,  ou  the  site  of  an  aocient  structure  built  id  the  reign  of  Hear}''  III.,  is  a  haud^me 
editice,  aud  contains  a  monument  erected  by  her  majesty  in  memory  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  died  at  Cariabrooke  castle,  Sept.  8, 1650.  Among 
the  educaiiooal  establisliments  of  Newport  is  the  free  grammar  school,  in  whteh  fre- 
quent meetings  and  negotiations  between  Charles  I.  audthe  parliamentary  commissicm- 
eis  took  place.  About  a  mile  n.  of  Newport  is  Carisbrooke  castle,  where  the  king  was 
confined  under  the  guardianship  of  col.  Hammond  for  twelve  mouths  (1647-1648). 
There  are  several  important  institutions  in  the  vicinity,  as  the  Alhany  barracks,  ^e 
house  of  industry,  and  the  Parkhurst  prison  for  juvenile  convicts.  Manufactures  of  lace 
are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  can  asceud  to  the  quay 
at  high  tides.   Pop.  71,  7,956. 

HEWPOBT,  a  thriving  market-town,  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and 
river-port  of  Etigland,  in  the  co.  of  Monmoutb,  and  24  m.  b.b.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name, 
on  the  Usk,  aud  about  4  m.  from  tlie  moutli  of  that  river.  It  was  anciently  the  port  of 
the  city  of  Caerleon,  about  S  m.  further  up  the  river;  bat  during  the  present  centuiTi  it 
has  become  a  shipping  port  of  considerable  importance,  b^tg  the  outlet  of  the  prodDce 
of  the  extensive  collieries,  and  iron  and  tin  wortts  of  the  ueigliborhood.  It  possesses  a 
number  of  recently-erected  public  buildings,  has  spacious  docks,  manufactures  nails  and 
spikes  extensively,  exports  iron  and  coal  largely,  and  carries  on  an  excellent  general 
trade.  In  1875,  10,243  vessels,  of  1,100.891  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  New- 
port unites  with  HonmouUi  and  Usk  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  The  remains 
of  Newport  caatJe  are  now  us«i  as  a  brewery.   Pop.  '71,  27,069. 

NEWPORT,  a  oo.  in  s.e.  Rhode  Island,  having  the  state  line  of  Hnssacbusetts  for 
its  e.  boandATy,  and  Acoakset  river  flowing  from  Wstuppa  pond  to  the  sea.  It  coiufau 
of  several  islands,  Rhode  island,  Canonlcut,  Goat,  and  owers  of  less  dimensions,  bcsMes 
the  portion  of  the  mainland  separated  from  Rhode  Island  by  the  e.  psBsage  of  Narra- 
gansett  bay;  100  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  24,180—19,589  of  American  birth,  1129  colored.  It  is 
Fnterseclea  by  the  Old  Colony  and  Newpori  railroad,  terminating  at  Newport.  Prudence 
island  is  included  in  its  territory,  and  Block  island  lying  s.w.  in  the  ocean.  Its  surface  is 
much  diversified  by  hill,  valley,  and  stream,  and  is  noted  for  pleasing  sceuery  and  beau- 
tiful drives.  It  contains  beds  of  anthracite  ooal.  In  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  grain, 
great  quantities  of  apples  and  other  fruit,  dairy  products,  and  wocd.  Clams  are  dog 
along  the  shore,  a  lucrative  business  in  the  summer.  Live  stock  is  eztensiTdy  r»te£ 
It  contaluB  Fort  Adams  and  the  fashionable  summer  resort  of  Newprat.  Its  leadfi^ 
industries  Include  the  manufacture  of  flour,  fish  oil.  copper  ware,  cotton  goods,  oottoo 
and  woolen  machinery,  carriages,  upholstery,  and  shipping.    Co.  seat,  Newport. 

VEWPOBT,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  United  States,  on  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  CincinnaH, 
and  on  the  e.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  river,  opposite  Covington.  It  ooattlas 
a  U.  8.  arsenal,  and  several  iron  foundries  and  rolling  mills.   Pop.  "10,  15,087.' 

NEWPORT  {ante),  the  co.  seat  of  Campbell  co. ,  on  the  Kentucky  Central,  and  Louis- 
ville, Cincinuati  and  Lexington  railroads;  pop.  '80,  20.438.  It  is  built  on  a  high  pltan: 
the  streets  arc  regularly  laid  out,  and  oruamented  with  shade  trees.  A  bridge  ov»  the 
Licking  river  connects  it  with  Covington.  It  is  connected  by  street  railroaos  with  Cin- 
oinnatC  Covington,  Dnyton,  and  BelTeview.  There  are  many  maaufactories,  foundrffls, 
and  rolling  mills.  It  has  a  number  of  churches,  public  schools,  a  U.  B.  arsenal,  bankat 
fk  tri-weekly  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 

mWPOST,  a  <dtT  and  port  <rf  entry,  and  semi-caidtal  of  Rhode  Isluid,  United  States, 
on  the  w,  ^ore  of  tne  Mand  of  Rhode  Island  in  Narragsosett  bay,  9  m.  from  the  ooean. 
Xiat.  41°  29'  n.,  long.  71°  10'  12'  west.  It  has  a  deep,  excellent  harbor,  defended  by  forts 
Adams  and  Wolcott.  It  has  a  state-house,  custom-bouse,  market,  the  Redwood  iibmiy, 
Inany  large  hoteU,  and  elexant  villas;  it  is  renowned  for  fine  scenery  and  sea-bathing; 
and  u  one  of  the  most  faeluooable  watering-places  in  America.  The  (own  also  contain 
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wttm  nd  other  numaf&ctuns.  It  was  a^Uod,  in  16S8.  by  17  adliennts  of  Roger  Wll 
liun^  who  followed  him  in  his  buidMuoit  from  M— achuBBlte.  In  1874  Nowport  had 
185  aailing  aod  steani  vessels,  of  8,660  toni.  It  WM  for  a  time  tha  realdeiioe  of  bishop 
Berkeley.   Pop.  '70.  13,553. 

NEWPORT  (ants)  i»  defended  by  fort  Adams,  %i  m.  distant,  Hie  third  strongest 
fortress  ia  the  United  States.  The  state  house  fronting  WashtngtoD  square,  tlirou<rh 
which  Washit^ton  passed  to  meet  RoehamlMiau,  was  bult  in  1742.  The  Jewisli  syna- 
gogue on  Touro  street,  built  in  1762,  was  the  first  hi  this  couutry.  Judah  Touro,  a  son 
ol  one  of  its  pastors,  c^ve  to  the  city  Touro  park,  on  which  sCRuds  the  "  Round  Tower  " 
or  "Old  Stone  Mill,  a  circular  stoDe  tower  with  round  arches.  A  Norse  orisin  has 
been  ascribed  to  It,  but  Palfrey,  in  his  Sii^orvef  Kea  England,  has  pretty  coocnisivety 
shown  that  it  was  an  old  colotuaLwind-mill.  iTear  the  old  mOl  is  a  statue  of  commodore 
U.  C.  Perry.  Trinity  church,  on  Church  st. ,  has  an  orpan  presented  by  Berkeley.  On 
Clarke  st.  are  the  central  Baptist  church,  founded  in  1783,  the  armory  of  the  Newport 
artillery  company,  fonned  in  1788,  and  the  Vernon  house,  Rochamheau's  heudquiirters 
in  1780.  Franklin's  printing-press,  imported  In  1730,  is  still  in  the  office  of  the  Weekly 
Meivurp,  founded  in  1758.  The  fosluomible  drive  of  Newport  is  Bellevue  avc,  a  broad 
street '2  m.  long.  There  is  excellcDt  surf  Uithing  off  the  First  beach;  the  Second,  or 
Sachuest  beach,  is  a  favorite  riding- course.  Old  Newport,  with  many  colonial  mtmsions 
«Dd  narrow  streets,  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  new  town.  Aside  from  the  hutliing, 
boating,  and  driving  facilities  of  Newport,  its  chief  attraction  is  its  equable  climate. 
The  city  is  connectra  with  Boston  by  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  railroad,  and  with 
New  York  by  the  Shore  line,  67  m.  from  Boston,  180  m.  from  New  York;  poj).  15,698. 
The  daily  steamers  of  the  Fall  River  line  to  New  York  touch  here.  Steamers  ran  diiily 
to  Providence  and  Rocky  Pirint.  Newp<Ht  harbor  was  visited  by  Terrazziiui  in  the  16lh 
C,  wd  by  several  subsequent  English  explorers.  It  was  settled  in  1689  by  a  party  of  colo- 
nisu.  adberenta  of  Roger  WilUams,  undur  William  Coddingten.  Its  relative  Importance 
a  eeatuiy  ago  was  much  greater  than  now.  Its  population  in  1774  was  1S,000,  and  its 
CMnmerce  next  to  Boston,  and  much  laiver  than  that  of  New  York.  It  was  cnptured  in 
1776  by  the  British,  who  held  it  till  1779.  The  next  year  a  French  fleet  havicg  on 
board  tbe  count  de  Rochambeau  and  6,000  French  soldiers,  arrived  at  Newport.  Presi- 
dent Adama  founded  a  naval  station  there,  and  the  torpedo  divisioa  of  tlie  V.  S.  naval 
service,  with  a  school  for  tbe  instruction  of  young  olUcers  in  the  torpedo  service,  ia 
situated  on  Goat  island.  Among  the  historical  names  of  Newport  are  dean  Berkeley, 
whocame  to  Newport  in  1739  to  found  a  university  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
IwUta  house  called  "WliitehaU,"  about  8  lu.  fi'om  tjie  city,  and  returned  to  Eiigluul 
in  1781,  dividiog  liis  Newport  estate  between  Harvard  and  Yale  colloges;  Drs.  Siimud 
H(^>kinB  and  £zra  Stiles,  the  latter  afterwards  preudent  of  Yale;  and  WilUnm  Bllery 
UianDing,  who  waa  bom  1780,  in  Uw  Chaaning  maniuoD,  built  1730,  on  Tliames  street. 

NEWPORT,  CHHiBTopiTEn,  b.  England,  about  166S;  commnnder  of  the  vescels  which 
broa^t  over  the  Jamestown  colony  in  1606,  and  a  member  of  the  council  for  the  govern- 
ment of  that  colony.  Returning  to  England  after  a  visit  with  capt.  John  Smith  to  Pow- 
hfttao,  he  broucht  over  120  odaitional  emigrants  in  1608.  Near  Richmond  he  found 
some  yellow  mica,  with  which  he  loaded  his  vessels,  supposing  It  to  be  gold.  He  came 
over  with  lord  Belawarc  in  1610,  was  wrecked  at  the  Bermudas,  and  returned  to  England 
in  1618.    He  wrot*  IHaeoveriea  in  America. 

HZWPOST-PlAXXXil,  a  small  market  towa  in  England,  in  Buckioghamshire,  on  tbe 
Ousel.  50  m.  n.a.w.  of  London.  Lace  is  manufactiireid  extensively,  and  there  is  a  good 
trade  in  com,  coal,  and  timber.   Pop.  '71,  8,655. 

NEW  PROyiDEKCE,  one  of  t^  Bahama  islands,  between  Bleuthera  and  Andros, 
in  lat.  as"  5'  n.;  long.  81°  7T  w.,  17  m.  long  about  7  wide;  pop.  0,000.  The  surface 
Is  broken  with  hills,  but  some  parts  are  fertile.  Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  on 
the  n.  coast.  New  Prorldeaoe  was  originally  an  English  colony,  founded  In  1639,  was 
twice  captured  by  Spain,  and  deflBltcly  given  beck  to  England  by  the  peace  of  178S. 

VZW  BSD  BASDSTOKS.  A  large  series  of  reddish  colored  loams,  shales,  and  sand- 
stones, occurring  between  the  carl^niferous  rocks  and  the  lias,  were  grouped  together 
under  this  name.  In  contradistinction  to  tbe  old  red  sandstone  group,  which  lies  Twlow 
tfaQ  coal-measures,  and  has  a  similar  mineral  structure.  Gooybeare  and  Bucklund  pro- 
posed the  title  Poikilitic  (Or.  variegated)  for  tbe  same  strata,  oecause  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  beds  are  variegated  with  spots  and  streaks  of  light-blue,  green,  and  buft 
on  a  red  base.  In  tbe  progress  of  geology,  however.  It  was  found  that  two  very  distinct 
periods  were  included  under  these  names;  and  the  contained  fossils  of  each  gi-oiip  were 
umnd  to  be  80  remarkably  different  that  the  one  period  was  referred  to  the  paleozoic 
•eriee,  under  tbe  name  of  permiao  (q.v.),  while  the  other,  known  as  the  trias  (q.v.X  was 
determined  to  belong  to  tbe  secondary  series. 

NEW  RICHMOND,  a  village  in  s.  Ohio,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river;  20  m.  s.e.  of 
Ciocinnatf ;  pop.  '70.  3,rti6.  It  is  in  Ohio  township,  Clermont  co.,  which  is  the  chief 
town  in  respect  to  population  and  active  trade  in  the  county.  It  has  8  eburchea,  good 
jnUlo  achools,  a  newspaper,  a  national  bank,  a  loaa  md  iuaA  wmodaxioayapd  a  town- 
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liall.  Ita  leadiiig  iadustries  are  the  manufacture  of  chairs  and  woolen  goods;  and  it  hu 
iteam,  saw,  and  grist  mills,  distilleries,  tobacco  factories,  foundries,  ana  breweries.' 

NEW  ROCHELLE.  a  t.  in  s.e.  New  York,  on  Long  Ishind  sound,  at  the  junction  of 
tlie  Harlem  River  branch  railroad  with  the  New  York,  New  HftvcD,  and  Hartford;  18 
m.  from  New  York;  pop.  '70,  4,698.  It  contains  many  beautiful  residences  and  is  s 
favorite  resort  from  the  cities  of  the  vicinity.  It  has  7  churches,  good  schools,  asavius 
bonk.  5  hotels,  2  weekly  newsp^wia,  a  variety  of  stores,  and  an  establiahiiient  for  the 
manufacture  of  scales. 

NEW  BOBS,  a  seaport  and  parliamentaiy  borough  of  Ireland,  situated  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Barrow,  partiy  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Wexford,  distant 
84  m,  S.S.W.  from  Dublin.  It  is  an  ancient  towu,  having  been  surrounded  by  walls 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  centuir.  Before  the  union,  it  returned  two  memlters  lo 
parliament,  at  whom  one  was  withtuawn  by  the  act  of  union.  It  is  now  n  place  of 
coasid,.-mbie  commerce,  and  the  modem  part  of  the  town  on  the  Wexford  side  is  built 
wiih  great  re'-iilarity  and  taste.  On  the  Kilkenny  side  is  a  straggling  suburb  called  Rim- 
bercou,  connected  with  New  Ross  by  a  metal  bridge,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £50,137,  which 
has  a  swivel-pillar  in  the  center,  to  allow  vessels  to  pass;  fonnerly  the  connection  wis 
by  a  wooden  bridge,  nearly  700  feet  in  length.  The  port  is  approachable  at  spring-tides 
by  ships  of  800  tons,  and  at  all  times  by  vessels  of  600  tons;  and  there  is  a  communi- 
cation by  river  and  canal  with  Dublin,  and  also  with  Limerick.  The  town  is  numagcd 
by  a  bonrd  of  31  commi^ooen.  It  poasesses  no  manufactuies  of  auv  importance.  Fop. 
Tl.  6,772. 

nWBmniA.  SeeRuBSU. 

NEW  RUTLAJTD,  a  t.  in  n.  Illinois^  in  the  extreme  .a.e.  of  La  SaUe  oo.;  popi  'n, 
about  800.  It  is  on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  in  the  township  of  Groveland,  and  its 
railway  station  is  called  Rutland.  It  has  5  churches,  excellent  schools,  several  hoteb, 
and  a  grain  elevator.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  huiieaB^  furaituie. 
flour,  and  wagons;  and  coal  is  mined  In  the  vicinity. 

HEWBT,  a  seaport  and  parliamentary  borough,  situated  partly  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  but  principally  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  distant  from  Dublin  68  m.  n.. 
and  from  Belnist  83  m.  s.b.w,  with  both  which  places  it  is  connected  by  a  branch -railway 
commauicating  with  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  railway.  The  town  is  neat^ 
coeval  with  the  English  invauon,  having  grown  up  around  a  monastery  founded  in  llSl 
and  a  castle  subsequently  erected  by  De  Courcey.  This  castle  was  the  scene  of  sevml 
struggles;  and  in  most  of  the  civu  wars  of  Ulster,  Newry  suffered  severely.  It  wss 
incorporated  as  a  borough,  with  a  corporation  and  two  member9.of  parliament,  by  James 
I.  Since  the  union,  it  returns  but  one  mmnber,  and  the  corporation  having  been  abol- 
ished by  the  Irish  municipal  reform  act,  the  affairs  of  the  town  are  now  administered  by 
2L  commiddionurs.  It  is  traversed  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  Ctiriing- 
ford  lougb.  and  by  a  canal,  by  which  the  navigation  is  prolonged  to  lough  Neagb,"u 
distance  of  32  miles.  A.  commission  has  been  appointed  for  improving  Carliiigford 
loi^haud  to  remove  the  bar;theestimatedcostbeiDg£80.000.  ThetowaishandBMn^ 
and  compactly  huilL  The  quays  are  lined  with  spacious  warehouses,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral milU,  tanyards,  coach  and  car  manufactories,  and  iron  foundries.  Extensive  water- 
works have  recently  been  constructed.  Linen,  cotton,  and  iron  manufactures  are  car- 
ried on.  The  income  of  the  port  is  £6,000  yearly.  Steam-vessels  ply  to  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  from  Warrenpoiut,  a  port  5  m.  distant  on  Carlingford  lough;  and  the  Newiy 
and  Orcenore  railway,  connecting  the  Newry  and  Armagh  line  with  Carlingford  lough, 
is  in  progress.    Pop.  '71,  14.153.  . 

NEW  SCHOOL  AKD  OLD  SCHOOL  PRESBYTERIANS,  formerly  the  names  of 
two  gren^  p^iri  ics.  and,  1838-70,  at  tlio  two  principal  dlvlsiona  in  tlie  IVeabyteilan  chvidi 
of  the  United  Sta^e^  Tlie  irartles  were  produced,  and  the  rending  of  the  ehurdi  was 
caused  chiefly  by  three  forces  having  unequal  degrees  of  strength,  but  all  tending  to  one 
result.    These  may  be  here  named  without  being  fully  discussed: 

1.  Differences  in  tlieological  vietM.  The  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  was, 
at  the  be^nning.  composed  in  a  great  degree  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  in  its  growth  contmued  to  receive  frrah  accessions  from  those  lands.  These  brought 
with  them  and  long  retained  theological  opinions  and  practices  which,  while  they  may 
be  spoken  of  in  general  terms  as  Calvinlstic.  had  manifest  traits  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Tet  they  did  not  escape  entirely  the  modifications  to  which  opinions  of  every  kind  have 
been  subjected  l>y  the  isolation,  conflicts,  and  liberty  of  discussion  and  action,  that 
have  given  character  to  American  gfjvemraent,  churches,  and  institutions  of  every  kind. 
During  this  time,  theology  and  practical  religion  were  among  the  chief  factore  in  devfl- 
oping  the  New  England  colonies  and  states.  Doctrines  fumlKlied  themes  for  thought 
and  discussion  among  ministers  and  people  in  a  degree  scarcely  equaled,  nnless  amnng 
the  early  Greek  Christians  and  the  reformers  of  the  16th  century.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore^ that  important  modiflcaticma  were  produced  and  embraced.  And  w  inat^  mlniiten 
and  other  membera  of  churches  went  from  New  England  to  the  other  colonies,  and 
afterwwd  to  Um  new  states,  these  modiflcattens  entered  Into  PrestryteriaD  dituche^ 
■ocelerating  and  iucreaaing  the  changea  there,  Hany  too,  from  these  (auiidiea»alitaiiMd 
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tbetr  educaUoD  In  New  England  Kbools  and  coUegee,  apart  of  them  becoming  Cliris- 
tians  tliere.  Andover  tlieologlcul  Beminaiy,  preceding  tnat  at  Princeton  by  0  \tar», 
instructed  a  portion  of  Presbyterian  stiidcatB  as  well  as  many  from  New  Bngliind  who 
became  Presbyterian  miuistei'S.  This  brief  statement  m^  Bhow  how  it  wuu  tliut  in  the 
American  Presbyterian  church,  there  arose  the  terms,  arst  of  "new  side,"  and  "  old 
side,"  with  the  diviuon  they  occasioned,  and  afterward  of  "new  achool''and  "old 
Bchool." 

2,  JHfferencet  ofopinum  eoneeming  cAwroft  potUjf  and  extention.  The  early  churches 
of  New  England  were  independent  and  congregational  in  government,  yet  were 
connected  togetlier  by  mutual  conference,  and,  some  of  them,  by  associations  grad- 
ually formeoT  and  having  different  degrees  of  strength.  But  when  Congregatiuuul 
ministers  and  members  removed  to  other  colonies,  the^  generally,  until  compamtively 
recent  years,  became  pastors  and  members  of  Presbyterian  churches  already  csUiblluhea, 
or  united  with  Presbyterians  in  forming  new  ones.  The  churches  of  Newark  and  vicin- 
ity, founded  by  a  Connecticut  colony,  were  at  first  Congregational,  but  soon  became 
Presbyterian.  In  1801  a  plan  of  union  was  unanimously  proposed  by  the  Presbyterian 
general  assemUy  to  the  general  as80ciati(m  of  Connecticut,  ny  whom  it  was  unanimously 
adopted,  with  a  view  on  both  sides  "to  prevent  alienation,  and  promote  union  and 
harmony  in  those  new  settlements  which  lire  composed  of  inhabitants  from  these  bodies." 
This  plan  was  not  only  adopted  unanimously  by  the  ^neral  assembly,  but  was  also  for 
a  long  time  cordially  approved  by  the  most  eminent  mmisters  in  the  rresbj'terian  church. 
Under  the  operation  of  it,  and  of  union  with  Congregationalists  gcucrally,  huadicds  of 
the  best  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  land  were  formed  and  built  up.  Yet  the  polity 
resulting  from  the  union,  like  the  doctrine  embraced,  was  a  Presbyterianism  some- 
what modified  in  its  usages  and  forms.  This  modification  entered  gradually  into  tiu) 
forces  which  produced  the  new  school  and  the  old  school  parties.  Its  chief  power,  how- 
ever, was  in  an  element  more  general  than  any  difference  t}etween  Presbyterians  and 
CongregationallstB  alone  could  have  supplied.  This  was  the  use  of"  voluntary  socie- 
ties "  in  benevolent  and  missionary  work.  The  country  passed  through  a  period,  durlug 
which  many  such  agencies  were  formed,  chiefly  from  me  necessity  for  united  effort, 
and  partly  from  want  of  experience  in  the  work.  But  as  experience  and  denominational 
strength  increased,  conflict  between  voluntary  and  more  strictly  churcli  ageucies  arose. 
This  conflict  entered  largely  into  the  development  of  party  Bpiiit  between  new  school 
and  dd  school  Presbytenaus. 

8.  Differeneet  <4  opinion  and  praetUe  eonocming  slavery  and  ameerning  the  mannvr 
in  v>JucJi  it  akmdd  be  treated  bg  ChrU^n  ehurehM.  The  ori^n  and  growth  of  this  differ- 
ence need  not  here  be  traced.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  by  far  llie  most  pow- 
erful of  the  influences  which  inten^fied  the  party  spirit;  and  that  as  the  region  where 
slavery  most  prevailed  was,  because  of  it,  the  less  subjected  to  Uie  modif^-ing  influences 
already  described,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  modified  doctrine  and  polity  were  found 
mainly  united  with  opposition  to  slavery,  forming  generally  new  school  Presbyterians; 
and  the  unmodifled  doctrine  and  polity  were,  in  a  like  degree,  united  with  adbereuco 
to  slavery,  or  with  silence  concerning  it,  forming  gcnerallv  old  school  Preslij'terians. 
Without  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  slavery,  neiliier  of  tlie  other  causes,  nor 
both  of  them  combined,  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  divide  the  Presbyterian 
church;  probably  not  to  have  caused  even  a  serious  attempt  to  divide  it.  Reasons  for 
this  opinion  are' found  in  the  fact  that  after  the  division  the  new  school  part  of  the 
church  safely  outgrew  the  use  of  voluntary  societies;  that  lust  before  the  reunion  tlie 
old  school  portion  accepted,  as  substantially  orthodox,  the  declaration  of  doctrine  made 
by  the  new  school  portion  just  after  the  division ;  that  slaverv,  without  auxiliair  causes, 
divided  Uie  strong  organization  of  the  Metliodlst  Episcopal  church;  that  in  tne  spring 
nf  1861,  it  divided  the  old  school  portion  of  the  church  when  in  "a  state  of  almost 
unprecedented  doctrinal  homogeneity;"  that  it  was  prevented  from  rending  the  national 
ITnion  itself,  only  by  one  of  the  mightiest  conflicts  the  world  has  ever  known;  niul 
that  when  its  power  was  removed,  the  process  of  reuniting  new  school  and  old  school 
Presbyterians  at  once  began.  At  the  reunion,  agreed  to  in  1869,  and  organically 
effected  in  1870,  some  of  t^  chief  statistics  were: 


Bruo^ 

Pr««byterle«. 

Xlnlsten. 

camrcbes. 

Church  Hflmbeia 

Sunday  8.  Btanbem. 

New  SchooL. 

110 

1888 

1747 

i74,eao 

1M.44) 

Old  Sehoo... 

as 

1« 

MM 

m,9a 

M,417 

Total  amount  contributed  by  both  dIvlaiouB  during  the  year  1869-70,  for  the  support 
and  extension  of  religion  was  $8,440,121. 

nw  SHOSZHAIC.   See  Shobeham. 

SET  SIBEBIA,  a  group  of  Islands  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  lying  n.n.e.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Lena,  in  Eastern  Siberia.  Lat.  78°  20'  to  76°  12'  n.,  long.  185'  SO'  to  150"  20'  e. ; 
area,20,480 sq.miles.  TheprincipalareEotelnol(lheIargeat),Liakov,Fadlevskoi,andNew 
filb^io.  The  cootts  are  in  general  rocky,  and  are  covcved  all  the  jearroimdTrith  anow. 
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The  ialanda  are  very  importaiit,  on  account  of  the  Immense  multitude  of  bones  and  teeth 
of  mummoihs,  rUinocerwei},  bulfuloes,  eic.,  which  are  found  to  the  soil.  They  are  now 
Uninhabited,  but  there  on  traces  of  former  Inhabitants.  Neither  bosh  nor  tree  is  lobe 
seen  anywliere.  * 

WEW  flOVTS  VALKt,  a  British  colony  in  the  s.e.  of  Anstralin.  It  originally  cchd- 
|)rised  all  the  Australian  settlements  e.  of  the  185ih  meridian,  but  the  formation,  succes- 
sively, of  the  separate  colonies  of  South  Australia  (l^),V1c^rin  (1851),  and  QiietDfiland 
<186B)  lias  reduced  it  to  more  moderate  dimensionB.  It  is  now  bounded  on  the  n.  by  a 
line  which,  beginnine  at  Point  Danger,  in  lat.  28°  8' s.,  follon-s  several  lines  of  liclguts 
across  the  Dividins  llange  till  it  meets  the  29th  parallel,  whicli  forms  the  rest  of  the 
hoimdanr  vestwaTof ;  on  thew.  by  the  141st  metldinn;  on  thee,  by  the  PaciHr  ocean: 
and  the  line  separatrng  It  from  Victoria  on  the  s.  runs  from  cape  Hnwe,  at  the  s.e.  of 
the  island,  n.w.  to  the  source  of  the  Murray  river,  aTid  then  along  that  stream,  in  a  direc- 
tion w.  by  n.,  to  the  Western  bouudaiyof  the  two  colonies.  Area,  828,487  Fq,m.,or 
somewhat  leas  thau  four  times  that  of  the  island  of  Great  Briuiln;  pop.  '71,  503,«81.  cH 
whom  275,551  were  males,  and  228,480  fumnles;  '76.  C29.776.  The  more  general  phys- 
ical character  of  the  country  is  desciiljed  under  Ai  stiialh.  Within  the  colony  of  Tscw 
South  Wales  the  mountain  range,  whicli  girdles  rtwly  the  whole  island,  is  most  continu- 
ous and  elevated,  and  is  Itnown  as  the  Dividing  Uange.  The  section  of  tbis  mountam 
system  on  the  southern  Ixmndury  of  the  colony,  called  the  AiisCmlisn  Alps,  rises  in 
mount  Kosciusko  to  7,308  feet.  From  Uils  the  rutige  extends  northward,  the  water-shed 
being  from  50  to  ISO  m.  distant  from  the  e.  coast,  and  thus  divides  the  colony  into  two 
slopes,  with  two  distinct  water-sj'stcms.  The  rivers  on  the  eastern  side  descend  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  oblique  tortuous  courses,  their  channels  often  forming  deep  nivines. 
Many  of  lliem  are  navigable  in  their  lower  course  for  sea  going  steamers.  The  principal 
are  the  Richmond,  Clarence,  McLeay,  Manning,  Hunter.  Hawke.ibury,  and  PhoiiUiaven. 
The  Hunter  river,  about  60  m.  n.  of  Sydney,,  opens  up  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
delightful  districts  in  the  country.  Tlie  Dividing  Range,  which,  opjxislte  to  Sydney,  is 
called  the  Blue  mountains,  being  singularly  abrupt  and  rugged,  and  full  of  frightful 
chasms,  lon^  presented  an  imDenctrame  barrier  to  the  west,  and  kept  the  colonli^ta  fbixt 
in  between  it  and  the  sea,  anu  utterly  ignorant  of  what  lay  beyond.  At  last,  in  181% 
■when  the  cattle  were  likely  to  perisli  in  one  of  those  long  droughts  that  appear  to  virft 
tbis  country  at  irftervals  of  a  dozen  years,  three  adventurous  individuals  ft-nled  the  for- 
midable barrier,  and  discovered  those  downs  on  the  western  slope  which  now,  form  the 
great  slieep-rangesof  Australia.  A  practicable  line  of  road  was  immediately  constructed 
by  convict  labor,  and  the  tide  of  occu[Hition  entered  on  the  new  and  limitleM  expanse, 
llie  nnmerous  streams  tiiat  rise  on  tbe  w.  side  of  the  water-shed  within  the  colony,  all 
converge  and  empty  their  watcre  into  the  sea  through  one  channel  witliin  tlie  colony  of 
Boutli  Australia.  The  southern  and  main  bmudi  of  this  great  river-system  is  tbe  Mur- 
ray, The  other  great  trunks  of  the  system  are  the  Mm-nimbidgec.  which  is  navigable: 
the  Lachlan,  at  times  reduced  to  a  stnng  of  ponds;  and  tbe  Darling.  The  Macquarie, 
passing  through  the  rich  district  of  Bathurst  (q.v.),  is  a  large  tributary  of  Uie  Dariin^ 
but  it  readies  it  only  In  the  miay  seasons.  The  eoast-line  from  cnp^  Howe  to  Poiat 
Danger  is  upward  of  700  m.  long,  and  presents  uiinietous  good  iutrbors  Tormcd  by  the 
estuaries  of  the  rivers.  Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  tbk  4»>lony.  stretching  as  it  doe* 
over  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  the  climate  isveiy^Hous.  In  tbe  norihern  districts, 
which  are  tbe  warmest,  the  climate  is  tropical,  tbe  summer  heat  occasionally  risinj^  lH 
inland  districts  to  120°,  while  on  tlie  high  bible-lands,  weeks  of  severe  frost  are  sometlftta 
experionccd.  At  Sydney,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  aboai  6ft',  The  mean 
heat  of  summer,  which  lusts  here  from  the  beginning  Of  December  to  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, is  almut  80°.  but  it  is  much  modified  on  the  coast  by  the  refr^lng  hretw,  Tbt 
annual  fall  of  rnln  is  aboat  M  incites.  Batn  sometimes  descradd  In  continuous  torreiita, 
and  causes  the  rivere  to  rise  to  an  eztntordinarv  Ireirbt.  ^im'tlfnes  the  rains  (ilmost  ful 
for  two  or  three  years  in  sncoesslon  (see  AtrsTRAUA).  Tbe  Ci«st,  for  800  tn.  frotn  tb6 
Mittliefn  boundary,  is  adapted  for  growing  eottoti,  ^Ad  in  1868,  when  a  tsrge  quantttf^ 
was  grown,  the  average  produce  was  180  lbs.  per  ncre;  but  cottott-pl^ntin^  deetna  now  t6 
have  been  abandoned.  Furiber  s.,  the  climate  is  more  temperate,  and  is  fitted  to  pro- 
duce ail  the  grain  products  of  Europe.  Imnieiiee  tracts  of  land,  adtnirably  adapted  for 
agriculture,  occur  in  the  south  western  interior;  while  in  the  s.c.  coast  districts,  the  soil 
is  celcbrau^  for  its  richness  and  fertiUtv.  In  the  n..  tbe  cotton  and  tobacco  plants,  the 
vine,  and  sugar-cane  are  grown,  and  plne-applc^  bananas,  giluvas,  lemous,  cittons  and 
other  tropical  fruits  are  produced.  In  the  cooler  regions  of  the  s. ,  peaches,  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, oranses,  grapes,  pears,  pomegranates,  melons,  and  all  the  British  fruita,  are 
grown  in  petiection,  and  sometimes  in  such  abundance  that  the  pigs  arc  fod  with  flienf. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  and  all  the  cereals  and  vegetables  of  kuropc  are  also  groWa. 

Agriculture  is  thus  increasing  in  importance,  though  the  prcdODitnatiDg  ioterat  is 
still  pastoral.  In  1876-76,  there  were  86.984  freeholders  and  leaticholders  occup^pg  18,- 
BStS^&l  acres  of  land,  of  which  451,189  acres  were  under  cultivation,  ?,7T1,O06  incs 
inclosed  hut  not  cultiTated.  and  the  remainder  (S.S03,290  acres)  not  incloited.  The 
laisest  crops  were— wheat  <183,fll0  acres)  and  maize  (117.<^  acres).  The  other  crept 
tncTtided  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  millet,  etc.    Considerable  attention  has  fafeeo 


bestowed  on  tbe  caltiTatioQ  of  tlie  vine  and  tfae  manufacture  of  wine.  The  produce  in  - 
1775-76  was  881,740  g$.l\s.  of  wine  and  3,748  ealls.  brandy,  besides  768  tons  of  grnpes. 

The  great  ]H:oduce  of  the  colony  Is  wool,  tue  exports  la  1876  amounting  to  87,Kt4,380 
pounds,  TOlued  at  £6,661,648.  Sheep-farming  requires  a  lange  capital,  togetLur  witli 
akiU  and  experienoe;  and  the  sheep-fanners  or  squatters  form  the  territorial  aria- 
tociaf^  (rf  tbectdony.  AH  the  best  pasowe  laad  has  loog  been  taken  vfp  ami  rented  <for 
periods  of  10  to  16  years)  from  the  crown  under  certain  oondLtions.  Stations,  or  the  right 

crazing,  with  the  stodt  on  them,  aro  contitttuUly  advertised  for  sale;  the  price  of  a  , 
st^on  is  according  to  the  number  of  -  cattle  or  sheep  on  it.    Tlie  question  of  the  rent  that  ' 
the  "squatters"  should  pay  (which  used  to  be  oJjout  £10),  imd of  the  tmure  by  which  , 
tlie  pasture-lands  sboiild  Iw.  held,  was  long  a  source  of  acptation  and  bitterness  in  tlw  , 
Qolomy.   They  now  pay  about  a  fartUu  a  yvar  for  eaou  she^  the  nin  can  support. 
Accoidiug  to  the  present  rezulatioDs^  waole  muds  are  dlmeeed  of  bv  two  distinct  sys- 
tems of  sale — one,  to  the  hifmest  bidderat  auctioo  Is  onUmked  quoatines;  the  other;  at  a  ^ 
fixed  price  in  limited  qoautttieB.   By  this  tast^  known  in  th$  colony  as  "  free  selection 
before  survey,"  the  iiteoding  cultivator  can  fint  select  for'  himself,-  and  then-  secure  in 
fee-simple  a  quantity  not  less  thnn  40,  aud  not  more  than  B20  iicrea,  at  the  rate  of  20s. 
par.acre,  on  condition  ot  residii^  on  his  farm,  impiovii^  a  portlou  of  it,  and  not  sub- 
Itttiog  it 

The  coal  fields  oi  New  South  Wales  aite  extwisiw,  and  the  seams  of  great  tbkkqess. 
I|i  1836^  l,25S,4t76  tens,  valaed  at  £76t^ld8,  wen  raised.  Iron.  lead,  copper,  and  oil*- 
ebale  axe  ^bonidaiit  Qold  wasdlscovcrttd  iwie-ln  May,  1651,  and  in  that  Vear  gold  was 
exported  to  the  amount  of  Jt4d8.8S6L  Thia  amount  was  increased  to  £8,600,946  in  1680,' 
bijit  subsequently,  owing  to  the  discovery  ot  the  richer  diggings  of  Victoria^  gDid^lBine- 
i»  this  colony  b^an  to  languish.  Since  1867,  however,  the  annual  aroonntg  found  and' 
exported  have  been  steadily  iiicr«a8uw;  that  fbr  18S9  being  2^,362  ob.,  valued  at  £86tl,- 
74»:  and  la  1876  the  value  exported  was  £8,0M,50St  nearly  all  coin.  In  1675  there 
In  the  colony  32.873,882  slteep,  3,856.60>-  cattte,  and  84ih6ei  horses.  In  1871  the 
revenue  was  £4,700,010;  the  expenditure  £^170;a40;  in  16VS  the  revenne  amoonked  to 
£4,138,803,  and  the  expenditure  to  £8.845,^.  The  exports  in  amounted  to  £18,- 
671,680,  comprising  buiey,  oats,  potatoes,  livestock,  preserved  meat>  leather,  wool, 
taUow,  coal,  gold-duM,  a^  soveroi^;  the  Iniports,  ooosistinff  largely  of  articles  for 
food  and  cloUling,  etc.,  were  £18,4ill0.200.  Tlie  Sydney  braucn  of^  the  royal  mint  was 
instituted  in  1855,  and  issues  large  quantities  of  gold  in  sovereigns  and  tialF-sovereigns. 
Ther?  were  in  1876  about  500  m.  of  railway  already  open  in  tb»  colony,  while  about  dOO 
nx.  additional  were  ia  course  of  constmcUoa.  There  is  -  telegrai^lo  coramunicaUua 
between  all  tba  important  places  in  the  colony,  and  also  wMi  oUier  ctrionies;  length  of 
wire  in  1876,  8,0^  mites.  New  South  Wales  Is  seltgoromed,-  i^th  &  governor  aj^iuted ' 
by  the  queen,  a  responsible  minisby,  a  legislative  council  'nominatea  by  the  crown,  and 
a  house  of  .assembly  eleclod  by  permanent  residents.  As  regards  religion,  all  sects  are 
on  a  footing  of  equality.  On  Jnn.  1,  1876,  there  were  1080  regular  ^acesof  worship, 
affording  accommodation  to  57,000  EpiscopaiunSf  &0,0(K> Roman  Catholics,  34,000  Pros-' 
byterians,  44.000  Methodists,  eto.  The  number  of  schools  under  the  council  of  educa- 
tipninl675waB]0^:  besides  these  thereore  644. private scbot^  'Mera  were,  in  all, 
tkSiOQO  schohira.  For  the  hitrber  edueatiou.  see  Bvmssr.  The  capital  Is  Sydney,  with 
a  pop.  of  154,494;  and  the  other  olilef  towns  nre  FfttHMttn,.BaUiant<q.T.),  Qoulbtim, 
Haiuaod,  Newcastle,  Orsfkm.  Mid  Aimidale,  with  pofiujitiuw  ranging  from  8,008  to 

iT.ooa 

New  South  Wales  took  its  origin  in  a  penal  establi^men^  formed  hr  the  Briticb 
government  in  1766  at*Port  Jackson,  near  Botany  bay  (latv  84°).  Ilie  pruoners,  after 
t^eic  period  of  servitude,  or  on  belQg  pardoned,  beoame  seulere.  and  obtained  grants  of 
l^nd;  and  these  "emanciinats"  and  their  desosndants,  tbmther  with  free  emigrants^- 
coustitttte  the  pnaent  inhabitants.  Tnuisportatkm  to  N«w  Btmtii  Wales  oeased  in  1840. 
and  up  to  tbst  date  the  total  number  of  convicts  sent  tblther  uumnted  to  fKXTOOf  of- 
wttom  only  8,700  were  women.  They  were  assi^ed-  as  bondservants  to  the  free  set-^ 
tlwa  vjio  wwe  obliged  to  furnish  them  with  a  flxied  allowance>  of  etothinr  and  food/ 
Iii,183S  there  were2S.OOO  free  males  and  18,500  free  females,  to  SS^MO:  male  and  8,700 
female  convicts;  and  of  the  free  population,  above  16,000- were  emanoipisiB,  Tftefbl*) 
taring  taUe  diows  the  reosDt  n/bt  of  increase  in  the  popnlaftiaii: 

18».  1m!^  110,^8  gSfSfel 

18M    m,m  186,170.  868,378 

1871....  975,561  938,480  608,081 

Tbc  fncreftae  of  population  In  Sydney  within  ttie  pastjten  or  twenty  yeua  lias  bosaovW' 
83.5  per  ceQ(;  a^d  \n  the  suburliiin  districts  it  luiA),K^a  about. 64 .per  ceat.- 

JUMWAlBBi  n  pcrlodloal  pubttoation  printed  and  distributed  for  the  ciisnilation  of  ' 
newft  From  ttie  broad-sbeet  relating  the  m«st>  meager  inMHgence  wMiout  oomment  or 
inllasHioe^  the  newmapo)  has  gnidtuU^  grown  up  into  a  powerfid  pcditknl  as  well  as 
sobW  englBQ,  diflhring  InfonaatSoa  on  all  ml^eeis  of  Interest,  dreulstinff  adverUse* 
ments,  koA  acting  on  the  pubUc  mind,  in  Umes  ttf  excitement,  to  an  extent  that  hu  led 
^te  be  called  a ^prth  estate  of  the  iwfan. 
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The  earliest  approach  to  the  newspaper  is  to  be  found  in  the  Acta  Diuma,  or  Aekt 
PubUea,  of  aucient  Rome,  aa  official  gazette,  which  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic, 
and  during  tlie  empire,  appeared  daily  under  sanction  of  the  govemmeot.  The  con- 
tents of  Uiese  Acta  consisted  of  an  enumeration  of  the  births  and  deaths  in  Rcnne,  an 
account  of  tbe  money  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  everything  relating  to  the  supply  of 
corn;  extracts  from  the  Acta  Foreimica,  including  the  edicts  of  magistrates,  the  testa- 
ments of  distinguished  men,  teporte  of  trials,  with  the  names  of  the  acquitted  and  con- 
demned, a  list  of  the  magistrates  who  were  elected ;  extracts  from  the  Acta  denaiua,  an 
'account  of  public  affairs  and  foreign  wars,  of  the  birtha,  deaths,  festivals,  and  move- 
]meiita  of  the  im|)erial  family;  and  generally  news  relating  to  pntdicbuildingB,  funerak, 
jganies,  fires,  sacrifices,  and  miracles,  as  well  as  amatory  stories.  The  Atia  seem  to  hm 
[been  drawn  up  under  the  superintendence  of  otosors,  qiuestors,  and  other  ma^stratea; 

officers  called  a^aurU,  assisted  by  clerks  and  notaries;  and  their  publicacirai  coa> 
sisted  in  posting  them  in  ^me  pubUc  place  in  the  city,  where  they  could  be  read  by 
any  one  who  pleased.  They  continued  to  be  issued  until  the  downfall  of  the  western 
empire,  but  there  seems  never  to  have  been  anything  ccorespondiDg  to  them  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  beginnings  of  the  newspaper  of  modem  Europe  are  traceable  to  Germany  aad 
to  Venice.  Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  in  the  latter  half  of  tlie  15th  c,  small 
news -sheets,  called  SekUtonm  and  the  Jfewe  ZSytung,  appeared  in  Augsburg,  Vienna, 
Ratisbon,  and  Ntlmberg,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  The  extant  numbers  contain, 
among  other  matters,  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  America,  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Turks,  of  the  French  and  Austrian  war  in  Italy,  with  such  local  occurrences  as  ezeco- 
tions,  inundations,  earthquakes,  burnings  of  witches,  and  child-murders  committed  by 
the  Jews.  More  impcurtaat,  perhaps,  were  the  official  Noiaie  Seritte,  first  issued  by  tM 
Venetian  government  in  the  16th  o.,  containing  accounts  of  the  wars  cairied  cm  by  tbe 
republic,  and  other  events  of  general  Interest.  At  first  they  were  not  jvlnted,  iNit  wm 
to  be  soen  in  various  public  places  on  payment  of  a  small  coin,  caikd  a  gaaeki,  whesoa 
the  name  "Gazette.'^  After  tiiey  were  allowed  by  the  government  to  be  printed,  tbe^ 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  over  tbe  whole  of  Europe. 

The  earliest  English  newspaper,  or  news-letters,  belong  to  the  lelpn  of  James  I.,  and 
were  printed  in  the  form  of  small  quarto  pamphlets.  Some  copies  of  a  sheet,  called  the 
Sn/i^  Mereurp,  purporUng  to  be  pubmhed  by  authority  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  ISSB^ 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  have  been  proved  br  Mr.  Watts  of  the  British 
museum  to  be  literary  for^^es,  executed  about  1766.  The  fliat  English  Dewsfttpeis 
appeared  at  occasional  and  irregular  intervals — tbe  earliest  of  them,  so  far  as  ascertained, 
is  entitled  Netcs  out  of  SoUand,  and  was  published  for  M.  Newbery  in  1619.  In  lt23 
these  occasional  pamphlets  were  converted  into  the  first  prinUd  newspaper,  entitled 
OertaiM  News  of  the  Present  Week,  edited  by  Nathaniel  Butter.  About  the  same  Lima 
appeared  tbe  Londoh  Weeldy  Ootirant.  -A  large  number  of  publications,,  hardly  deserving 
the  name  of  newspapers,  were  circulated  during  the  civil  war,  with  such  names  as  Ettfi 
Iamr«  MemcrabU  AeeOmta,  Kingdom'^  InteO^eer,  Mermxrim  AuUau,  Aeft 
ItUeOigencer,  The  JParltamenft  Scout,  The  ParliamfnU  Beouft  Diaeowry,  or  Caiai% 
Infifrmation.  Ihe  8eota  Dote,  Tht  PctrUament  Kite,  TM  Beeirtt  Otcl,  M&mriun  Mtu^ 
Merewrwe  DemocrUut,  Moreuriiu  Aehervntieue,  or  Hem  from  ffdl,  etc  Tbe  arrangement 
of  tbe  news  is  poor  in  the  extreme,  and  what  few  comments  Uiere  are,  are  of  the  mort 
virulent  description.  The  long  [>arliament  subjected  the  newspaper  press  to  acensmv 
ship,  which  became  more  strict  under  Charles  II.  The  first  English  newspaper  which 
could  properly  be  considered  a  vehicle  of  general  infonnation^  was  the  PuoUe  iHtetli- 
geneer,  established  to  sir  Koger  L'Estiange  in  1668;  it  was  dropped  on  the  appearance 
otUhe  London  Oaoem,  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  Nov.  7, 1665.  at  Oxf oid, 
irtiere  the  court  was  rastdlng  in  consequence  of  the  plague  being  then  In  Loodon.  A 
second  paper,  called  Obeeroator,  was  afterwards  started  by  L'E»trangc,  who,  in  1680^ 
exercised  his  authority  as  licenser  of  tbe  press  by  issuing  a  proclamation  **  for  suppress- 
ing the  printing  and  publishing  of  unlicensed  news-boolra  and  pamjAietB  of  newa." 
Small  as  was  the  sheet,  a  difficulty  often  arose  how  to  fill  it  One  puhlisher  was  in  the 
way  of  supplying  the  dearth  of  newa  by  a  passage  from  tlie  Bible;  another  anDonnoed 
that  "  blank  space  is  left  that  any  Mntlenun  may  write  his  own  privBte  huafBeas." 

Up  to  tbe  reign  of  queen  Anne  »w  of  the  newspapers  appeared  oftener  tlMn  ouoe  s 
week.  From  the  interest  excited  by  Marlborough's  victories  arose  a  demand  for  more 
frequent  intelli^nce,  and  besides  17  newspapers  published  three  times  a  week,  tiie  Dai^ 
Courant.  established  in  1709,  was  Issued  every  day  except  Sunday.  *  Of  the  more  noted 
Ijondon  uewspapers,  the  London  Jkaljf  Poit  and  General  Advertiser  -wpa  catablished  in 
1726,  and  in  1753  became  the  PuWw:  ^rffwrfiti#r;.  a  celebrity  attaches  to  it  from  having  been 
tbe  medium  in  which  "Junius*B  Letters"  first  appeared.  The  St.  Jamet'f  Chronide 
arose  from  an  amalgamation  of  two  papers,  the  S.  Jame$'a  Poti  and  8i.  James'*  Ecen- 
^  Awf,  both  which  began  in  1715.  The  JTMiA  edited  br  Wilkes,  fisafc  ax 

in  1763.   The  MonUng  t^ronikle,  disoontinued  In  ISB/i,  dates  ftam  1770;  tte 
iW,  from  1772;  tbe  now  defunct  MbnUng  MmvIO,  from  1781;  the  Tinua  fint  t 
in  1788,  as  a  contlnuoUon  of  the  London  IM^  UniWrul  Begktor,  eataUldied  three  yean 
earlier. 

During  the  reign  of  Geoise  IIL  prosecutions  were  rife  against  newspaper  writen  and 
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edtton;  their  nmlt,  graerally,  wns  to  ^ve  a  greatlj  incmsetl  currency  to  the  doctrines 
usalled,  and  to  confer  a  fictitious  imDortanee  on  the  traders  in  politics,  by  whom  many 
of  the  iomuats  were  conducted.  The  first  attempt  at  parliamentary  reporting  wns 
reMnted  by  the  house  of  commons  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  but  the  resulutions  and  the 
imprisonments  of  1771  all  ended  in  the  tacit  conceseion  of  publicity  of  discussion  which 
1ms  erer  since  prevailed. 

The  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  have,  within  the  present  century,  sireatly  increased 
in  tiXB  and  improved  in  Hterary  character.   In  both  respects  they  are  far  in  advance  of 


16  pages,  occasionally  24,  and  contains  upwards  of  5,000  advertiacments.  The  suo- 
oess  of  the  Tmfit  is  mainly  due  to  the  enterprise  of  its  ori^nal  promoter,  Mr.  Walter, 
who  first  Introduced  various  imppovemente  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  mnde  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  the  best  literary  talent  attainable  in  nil  departments  of  his  journal.  One 
of  the  most  notable  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  i^mes,  was  the  expof'ure,  throu^ 
means  of  its  Paris  correspondent,  of  a  gigantic  scheme  of  forgery,  planned  in  France  In 
1640— a  scheme  which  contemplated  the  almost  simultaneous  presentation,  at  tlic  chief 
hanlcing-boascs  of  the  continent,  of  foi:ged  letters  of  credit  from  Glyn  &  Co.  The  failure 
of  the  conspiracy  was  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  made  by  the  7¥wm».  One  of  the 
parties  imphcatea,  brought  an  action  for  libel  against  the  printer,  and  obtained  a  verdict 
trf  one  farthing  damages.  A  public  subscription  wns  raised  to  defray  the  expenses 
incurred  in  defending  the  action;  wlien  the  proprietors  of  the  limes,  declining  jwrson- 
aliy  to  accept  the  sum  subscribed,  invested  it  in  two  Times  scbolnrships  in  connection 
with  Ctuist's  hospital  and  the  city  of  London  school,  for  tlie  benefit  of  pupils  jiroceeding 
thence  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  editinff  of  one  of  the  leading  London  newspapers  involves  an  Immense  dally 
expense,  and  tlie  co-operation  of  a  number  of  talented  wrilera.  The  priuclpnl  editor,  as 
representative  of  the  proprietors,  has  the  whole  oversight  and  rcsponrfbility  intrusted  to 
him.  He  cccasionally  fumisbes  the  leading  article,  but  it  is  more  frequently  composed 
by  one  of  a  staff  of  literary  contributors,  who  are  bound  on  the  siiortest  notice  to  write 
on  any  subject  which  the  editor  may  assign.  The  leader  is  in  form  a  relic  of  the  time 
wlien  the  newspaper  was  the  news-letter;  it  is  its  professed  object  to  analyze,  condense, 
and  en)lain  public  transactions,  to  scrutinize  what  is  doubtful  or  suspicious  In  the  con- 
duct of  public  men,  and  to  expoK  sophistry  and  imposture.  Under  the  editor  are  various 
subeditors,  having  the  superiotendence  respectively  of  the  London,  the  provincial,  the 
foreign,  the  literary,  the  indus&lal,  and  other  departments.  The  commercial  article  is 
fumiBhed  every  evening  by  a  contributor  In  the  city.  There  are  18  to  16  parliamentary 
short-hand  reporters,  who  are  continually  relieving  one  another,  besides  reporters 
attadied  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  correspondents  who  furnish  accounts  of  public  meet- 
ings and  local  news  of  various  kinds.  The  foreign  intelligence,  a  most  Important  depait- 
ment  in  the  gr^  London  lournalfl,  is  furnished  by  coireapondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
worid,  some  of  them,  particnlarly  thoae  employed  in  time  of  war,  being  men  of  very  high 
reputation  in  the  literary  world. 

A  Btemp^uLy  on  newspapers  was  imposed  In  1713  by  10  Anne,  c.  19,  amounting  to 
one  halfpenny  on  "half  a  sheet  or  less,"  and  one  penny  "  if  lareer  than  a  half  a  sheet, 
and  not  exceeding  a  whole  sheet."  The  duty  was  raised  id.  by  80  Geo.  11.  c.  19; 
another  halfpenny  was  added  bv  19  Geo.  III.  c.  84;  still  another  by  29  Geo.  III.  c.  50; 
and  a  further  addition  of  l^d.  was  mnde  by  87  Geo.  III.  c.  90,  amounting  to  4d.  in  all 
Acts  8  and  7  Will.  IV.  c  76,  reduced  the  stamp-duty  to  Id.,  with  the  addition  of  id.  or 
Id.  when  the  sheet  confined  upwards  of  1850,  or  of  2,295  square  inches  on  each  side. 
An  additional  ^d.  was  chargeable  on  a  supplement.  By  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  27,  passed  la 
186B,  the  newspaper  sfnmp  was  abolislicd,  a  change  which  occasioned  an  immense  increase 
in  the  number  of  newspapers  and  diminution  of  their  price,  though  many  of  the  cheap 
papers  then  started  were  of  very  brief  duration.  The  repeal  of  the  paper-duly,  which 
took  effect  on  Oct.  1, 1861,  also  added,  though  to  a  much  less  considerable  extent,  to  the 
number  and  cheapness  of  newspapers.  The  number  of  stamps  issued  on  British  news- 
papers was  7,500,000  in  17B8, 16,000,000  In  1800.  and  66,741,271  in  1860. 

In  1843  the  number  of  newspapers  publi^ed  in  London  was  79;  in  1877  it  was  about 
rao.  Nineteen  of  these  nre  daily  paiwra.  6  of  them  published  in  the  evening,  and  8  out 
of  the  6  mere  reprints  of  the  morning  pajiers,  with  what  news  had  been  received  during 
the  day.  Of  these,  the  most  Influentinl  for  40  years  back  has  been  the  Timet,  established 
in  1788,  of  which  nearly  70.000  copies  are  printed  daily,  and  its  circulation  has  been 
larger  on  occasions  of  public  interest.  It  professes  independence  in  politics.  The  Dailg 
Newt,  PfiU  Mall  Omette  (an  evening  paper).  Da^jf  Telegraph,  and  Miming  Post  are  the 
most  important  liberal  daily  papers,  the  last  named  being  also  the  organ  of  the  faslilon- 
able  wond,  vhlle  the  Btandam  and  Glebe  (an  evening  paper),  represent  the  conservative 


^¥h  e  price  of  the  drfly  papers  varies  fom  ^d.  to  8d.  Of  the  800  newspapers  not  dally, 
most  arc  published  once,  some  twice,  some  three  times,  one  four  times  a  week,  some 
once  a  fortnight,  and  some  monthly.  They  comprise  agricnltural,  sporting,  commercial, 
and  railway  Journals;  a  dozen  or  so  purely  literary,  or  literary  and  scientific;  military 
and  naval,  musical  and  theatrical,  legal  and  medical  journals.  There  is  a  Court  Circular 
and  a  OauH  Jtmrnai,  a  Pronch,  a  Cmman,  an  Anglo-American,  and  a  Spanish  weekly 
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paper.  Tiiere  are  a  few  pictorial  and  abont  faalf-a^ozen  htunorons  papers.  Of  fhm 
laat.  Punch,  which  has  been  in  existence  aince  1841,  is  ably  oooducted,  aDd  wklda  do 
itmall  influence.  A  large  number  are  the  organs  of  particular  religious  Beets  or  partkt. 
The  bankers,  drapcrH,  grocers,  printers,  booksellers,  brewers,  etc.,  have  their  respectin 
louraals;  the  builders  have  six;  and  there  are  manv  newspapera  with  a  purely  local  cir- 
culation, some  confined  to  the  obscurer  quutm  of  London.  The  price  of  ths  weekly 
papers  varies  from  6d.  to  Id.  or  id. 

The  earliest  English  provincial  newspaper  is  believed  to  be  the  Norvtieh  Pottman,  pub- 
lished In  1708,  at  the  price  of  a  peany,  but  "a  half  penny  not  refused."  It  was  followed, 
in  1714,  by  the  Nonoieh  OourarU,  or  Weekly  Packet.  A  York  OouraiU,  Leeds  Oourant.  and 
York  jbumat  were  established  about  1730;  tlie  Mcmeheaier  Oaaette  in  1780.  and  Uie 
Gilford  Journal  in  1740.  In  1848,  213  newspapers  were  published  in  t»t>vincial  towns  of 
England,  and  8  in  Wales.  The  provincial  newspapers  of  England  numbered  in  1877 
about  980,  besides  56  belonging  to  Wales,  and  20  to  the  islaads.  About  a  fifth  of  tlie 
number  pnfen  conservative  or  liberal-^ooserrative  principles,  a  half  liberal,  a  smull 
number  perfect  independeDce  in  politics,  and  the  rest  are  avowedlT  neutral.  Only  a  veiy 
few  of  these  are  conducted  with  anytluog  like  ability.  Among  the  more  important  are 
the  Maneheater  Skoamitur,  which  is  understood  to  have  a  circmation  of  85,000,  and  the 
Newcattle  Ohronioie  of  86,000,  and  the  Manekuter  Guardiati.  A  characteristic  feature  of 
many  second-clsss  provincial  papers  is  a  column  of  gossip  or  scandal,  entitled  a  letter 
"from  our  London  correspondent." 

The  newspaper  press  of  Scotland  bcffian  during  the  dvil  wars  of  the  17th  century.  A 
party  of  Cromwell's  troops,  who  arrived  at  LeiUi  in  1653  to  garrison  the  citadel,  bron^ 
with  them apiinter  named  Christopher  Higgina,  to  reprint  the  London  paper,  Meratriui 
fWUisus.  The  first  number  was  issued  on  Oct.  26,  16S3.  and  in  Not.,  1654,  the  estab- 
lishraent  was  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  reprinting  went  on  till  1660.  On 
Deo.  81,  1660,  the  first  number  was  published  of  Uie  Mereurws  Caledoniut,  which  pro- 
fessed to  furnish  information  r<^;ardiDg  the  "affairs  ia  agitation  io  Scotland,  witlia 
survey  of  foreigo  intelligence."  ft  lived  only  three  montlis,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tin 
Kingaam't  latsUtgeneer,  The  Sdinbtimh  QasuttA,  an  official  [wper  published  by  author- 
ity, was  established  in  1609  by  James  wataon,  a  printer  of  eminence  and  skill  In  1708 
Watsra  alsostsrted  the  Bdinburgk  Oouraat,  which  attuned  its  21Sth  number,  aad  in  1706 
the  &at»  QmrwtU.  In  1718  the  town-conncll  of  Edinburj^  gave  a  privilege  to  James 
M'Luren  to  print  the  EdM/urgk  Beening  Cknawtt  three  times  a  week,  on  conditioB  that 
l)eforB  publication  he  should  give  "nne  coppie  of  his  print  to  the  magistrates."  This 
paper  still  exists  as  the  Ediiiburgh  Oourant,  now  a  daily  paper,  and  the  principal  con- 
servative journal  in  ScotUnd.  The  CaUdouian  Mercm-y,  now  defunot,  was  first  pub- 
lished April  28,  1720.  The  aeottman,  which  crme  into  existence  in  1617,  under  the  coa- 
duct  of  Mr.  Charles  Haclaren,  and  was  for  a  short  lime  edited  by  Mr.  J.  R  IfCulloch, 
the  political  economist,  is  the  most  induentiol  liberal  journal  in  Scotland,  and  is  believed 
to  have  a  circulation  of  55.000,  U^ger  than  that  of  any  daily  p^rer  out  of  London.  The 
earliest  Scottish  provincial  newspaper  was  the  Olatgoxe  Oourant,  establl^ed  in  1715. 
The  Aberdeen  Journal  was  founded  in  1746  by  Mr.  James  Chalmers;  the  first  number 
contained  an  account  of  the  iMttle  of  CuUodco.  The  number  of  newspapers  puMished 
in  Scotland  in  1848  was  09:  it  is  now  164.  15  of  that  number  belonging  to  Euloburgb. 
A  few  of  the  leadiog  newsp^wrs  of  Scotland  contain  articles  little  inferior  in  talent  to 
those  of  the  best  ^glish  newspapers,  and  exerdae  considsrabte  political  influGDce.  at 
least  in  matteTS  relaUng  to  Scotlana.  About  a  score  of  the  Scottish  papers  are  reganled 
as  conservative,  60-70  liberal,  and  the  rest  independent  or  neutral  in  poliUcs.  Ediubureh 
has  in  all  12  newspapers,  including  the  weekly  issues  of  the  4  dailies;  Ola^w  17  (with 
6  dailies);  Aberdeen  Sin  all;  Dundee  4;  Paisley  8.  The  price  of  moat  of  the  daily 
^^»en  is  Id.;  of  soma  it  is     ;  that  of  the  weekUes  and  b^weekUe•  vaiiea  from  {d.  to 

Id  Ireland,  a  newt^heet,  called  Wamniad  Tiding*  ftom  Jnland,  was  printed  during 
the  rebellion  of  1641 ;  but  the  first  Irish  newspaper,  properiy  so  caUed,  was  the  XMHU 
NemleUer,  commenced  in  1685.  Pue"»  Occurrenea,  a  Dublin  dailypaper,  originated  in 
1*00,  was  continued  for  half  a  century.  It  was  followed,  in  1738,  by  soother  daily 
paper,  FhuUtner'a  Journal,  established  by  Qeorge  Faulkner,  "  a  man  celebrated  for  tba 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  weakness  of  uis  head."  The  oldest  existing  DuUia 
□ewapapers  are  Saunder^  (origiaaUy  Etdaik'^  NewdeUer,  begun  io  1746,  and  the  Em- 
ning  Pott,  instituted  in  1725.  The  lAneriek  ChronieU,  the  o\&si  Irisli'provinoial  p^i; 
dates  from  1766.  Ireland  possessed  79  newspapers  in  1843,  and  had  in .  1877  about  IfiO. 
Host  of  them  an  cbaractenzad  by  an  energy  «t  langua^  and  astrength-of  polUioal  bia^ 
unknown  iatbe  other  pans  <tf  the  United  iSngdom.  The  JWiA  T^Quei  ami  the  AwaAv- 
Jfa«{,  published  in  Dublla,  and  the  Bdfatt  Ncwa  LeOer,  are  influential  dally  papers. 

The  Isle  of  Man  supports  1  conservative,  3  liberal,  and  1  neutral  journal.  Jers^hss 
9  joumaUi  4  printed  in  fVeach  and  fi  in  English;  4  are  liberal,  1  eoaservative,  2  liberal- 
conservative,  1  iodepeodant,  and  1  neutralt.  Querus^  has  an  offidal  gasdto  printed  ia 
French,,  whichia  ProtesUat  and  oeutml,  besides  8  libera^  1  libenl-conservatne,  and  % 
naotnl-  papaiiL  'Chew  local  papwa  an  conductad  with  a  gnat  anoont  of  apttftjuid 
success. 

In  the  British  colonies,  newm^m  ara  numaroos,  Inchidlng  those  in  India,  printed  la 
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the  Bengalee  and  other  oative  languuges.  ISeMng")!  OmM*,  tha  fhst  An^o-Indian 
newspaper,  appeared  in  Calcutta  iu  1781 ;  it  waii  followed,  ia  1764,  by  a  Bmull  official 
sheet,  the  OateuUa  GazeUe  «•  Orientai  Adcertiaer.  The  still  surviving  Bengal  Hwkuru 
WAS  estabtislicd  in  ITOS.  In  tlie  earlier  limes  of  Indian  new^apera,  though  there  was 
no  direct  censorship,  exemplnry  piitiislimeDl  was  often  intilcted  oa  the  authors  of  offen- 
sive paragraphs.  In  1794  Mr.  Oucuue,  editor  of  the  Worlds  was  transported  to  £uropv 
'  for  an  iDnammatory  address  to  the  amiy  which  appeared  in  his  paper;  uid  a  simfur 
result  followed,  lu  1798,  to  another  editor,  who  maae  some  severe  ohserratioQa  on  the 
ofHcial  condact  of  a  local  magistrate.  A  censorship,  established  by  lord  Wellealey,  In 
17B9,  was  abolished  by  the  marquis  of  Hastings  in  1818;  but  a  license,  revoeabfe  at 
pic-asure,  waa  required  to  be  tnkoii  out  by  every  printer  of  a  newi^apcr.  In  1883  the 
tn<linn  press  consisted  of  6  European  and  5  nntive  journals.  The  licensing  system  was 
done  iLway  witii  by  lord  Metcalfe's  law  of  1885,  a.  step  disapproved  of  by  the  East  India 
directors,'but  was  again  reverted  to  on  the  occurrence  of  thu  mutiny  in  I8S7.  Iu  1878  au 
Indian  press  law  tantamount  to  a  censorship  was  enacted,  applionble  to  the  v«niBc;ular 
prcM  onlj.  In  1879  there  were  in  India  185  Eng.,  27t>  vemucular,  whI  fiS  mixed  news- 
papers.—The  fliHt  Austraiian  paper  was  the  Sydiiey  Oazetie,  founded  in  1608.  Ilobart 
Town  had  its  journal  In  1804,  and  in  1824  oewgpapers  began  to  multiply  in  the  Austra- 
Ban  colonies.  The  principal  are  now  the  Sidney  Jjierald,  tlie  Hvdneff  Mail,  the  Ai-ffus  of 
Melbourne,  nad  the  Sffuth  Auitralian  Regitter.  The  materials  for  printing  this  last- 
named  paper  were  carried  out  by  the  original  South  Auatraliao  coloaista,  Uie  flist  nuui- 
bcr  l)avln»' been  previously  prhited  in  Ei^laod.  A  siimlor  course  was  adopted  by  the 
ftnst  New  Zealand  coTony  In  1889  in  founalug  their  New  ZMlaad  Gatette  and  Nete  SkaUnd 
Adtert^r.  Tahiti  has,  since  1844,  bad  its  Z/Oceanie  FruHfatM.  Thsre  is  also  the  I/^i 
Timet,  the  F&i  Oaxeite,  and  the  Central  PUyneaiaii, 

Franee.—^he  earliest  French  nuw^ap^is  said  to  have  been  establislied  by  Thee- 
phrastc  Renaudot,  a  physician,  in  tlie  betjiuiiing  of  tbe  l7th  century.  Tha  first-  number  * 
id  his  Gazetfe  appearca  in  1681.  In  the  ToUowing  yiBar,  through  interest  of  atrdioal 
Richelieu,  he  obtained  a  royal  privilege  for  his  Gasetic;  it  w«a  continued  weekly  up  to 
1763,  and  then  began  to  appear  twice  in  tlie  weak,  and  to  combine  advertisements  with 
public  news.  Commercial  intelligeace  was  added  iu  1786,  and  in  1793,  theitfrical 
anaouDcementi.  In  lOSO  was  started  the  QauOe  Bttrlesque,  a  journal  in  verse,  edit«]  by 
the  poet  Jean  Lorct.  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ehroniqtu  scandalevM  of  Paris; 
abd  in  1S72,  tlie  Mttvure  GcUant,  a  political  and  literaiy  journal,  which  afterwanls 
liecame  the  ifeteure  de  France,  and  was  continued  during  the  revolution,  and  down  to 
1815.  The  first  French  daily  newspaper  was  the  JounuU  de  Paris,  which  liegan  in  1777, 
and  was  discontinued  in  1819.  A  large  crop  of  journals  sprang  into  being  with  the 
revolution,  orauis  respecUvelv  of  Tepublicans,  Jacobins,  and  roy^ists,  but  most  of  them 
hod  a  very  brief  existence  Under  the  first  Ifapoleon  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
much  restricted.  By  one  of  Ills  earliest  ordinances  as  flmt  consul,  oil  the  newspapers 
were  suppressed  except  IS,  and  under  the  empire  the  tolerated  journals  were  allowed  to 
be  little  more  than  echoes  of  the  official  Jfoniteur.  From  the  danger  which  attended  the 
handling  of  political  questions,  arose  the  practice  of  filling  a  large  portion  of  the  sheet 
with  the  F^uiUeUm  consisting  of  a  sketch  or  tale  by  a  popular  writer,  which  luts 
e^Tr  since  been  a  cbaracterisuc  of  French  journalism.  During  the  restoration  period, 
the  press  being  again  less  fettered,  there  was  a  lai^  inorease  in  the  number  of  news- 
Mtpera.  In  tb«e  were  197.  and  in  1829,  807  newspapeiB  pnlriished  in  Paris.  Tlw 
July  revolution  at  first  added  still  further  to  their  number;  but  tlie  restrictive  measures 
of  1884,  consisting  in  the  imposition  of  a  stamp  duty,  and  of  an  obligation  to  find 
security  to  the  amount  of  34,000  francs,  led  to  the  collapse  of  a  large  proptfftion  of  the 
then  existinj^  journals.  The  Moniten-r,  Debati,  and  P/wm  were  in  posBeesion  of  the 
sovemment,  and  for  a  time  also  the  Comtitniinnnd,  and  every  shade  oi  political  opinion 
liad  its  recognized  organ.  Emile  dc  Girardin's  scheme  of  widening  the  clrculsition  of 
the  government  organ,  the  Prmie,  by  bringing  down  the  subscription  price  from  80  toi 
40  francs,  had  the  result  of  reducing  tlie  price  of  the  opposition  journals  also.  Cheapi 
newspi^iers  being  thus  established,  it  soon  appeared  that  with  the  chiss  amonff  whoK 
the^  circulated  most  widely  the  feu&leton  was  regarded  of  mora  importiAice  uian  tte 
pohtical  article,  and  it  thus  became  tlie  policy  nf  the  journalists  to  pay  enormous  sums- 
to  the  cleverest  novelists  of  the  d^iy,  in  order  to  retain  tliem  In  tbmr  service;  lOQkWd 
franca  paid  by  Dr.  Vferon  of  the  'ComtUiUionnH  to  Eugene  Sue  for  his  Ju^  Ermmd,^ 
turned  out  as  profitable  a  peculation  for  the  joiimatist  as  for  the  novelist. 

The  revolution  of  1848,  like  the  revolutions  tliat  had  gone  l>efore  it,  gave  birtlVtoa 
maltltude  of  diort-Iived  JkHiroala.  There  were  89  different  political  journals  started  IMo 
ephemeral  existence  in  Paris  during  the  late  commune,  from  Mar.  19  to  Hay  27,  1871. 
When  the  late  emperor  Napoleon  was  president  of  the  repnblic,  a  law  was  pnsRed 
obliglDg  the  anthorof  ev^  newspaper  article  to  afilx  his  name  to  it.  In  Feb..t8oi^.  the 
press  lavra  were  incorporated,  with  increased  stringency,  into  a  Derret,  organ  f^te  wrr  la 
Pretw.  Louis  Ifapolcon,  during  the  empire,  relaxed  tiie  stringency  a  little'.  The 
republic  holds  newspapers  in  as  great  bondage  as  did  its  imperial  prodeceflsnr.  Among 
the  most  important  daily  papers  published  in  Paris  are  the  Reptibliquf  Fiffn^may  Payt, 
SiecU,  Prase,  Dibats,  Bien  PuiiU'e,  France,  Jouriuii  Officiel,  dtaritari,  and  FSgam. 

Betgium.~\n  the  Low  Countries  an  illustrated  war  gasette,  called  the  Sietiiil^iiiStghs^ 
U.  K.  X.-a8  ^  , 
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WAS  flnt  pnbltshed  in  1600;  It  was  the  precursor  of  the  Ocuetis  ton  Antaerpen,  wLkh 
snrrlred  nil  1806.  Durioj;  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  rule,  each  town  had  ite  privik-^nl 
newspaper,  but  the  press  was  considerably  fettered  in  the  expreit^n  of  politico  (miuit>u 
Under  the  French  rule,  most  of  these  loumals  disappeared  or  sunk  into  inaicafmraiKf 
The  Annalet  Politiqiusa  was  a  political  jouruni  of  considmblo  popularity  during  Inu 
century.  Since  the  revolution  of  1880,  the  press  has  been  subject  to  few  restraints,  the 
newspiipers  hare  been  numerous,  and  some  few  of  them  well  conducted.  The  Indipend- 
anee  Beige  has  a  large  circulation,  and  exercises  considerable  political  iofliicnce.  It  if 
the  property  of  a  comMuy  of  bankers,  and  is  conducted  by  a  Freucltman  of  talent  and 
liberal  aentimenla.  The  JfonOmr  Beige  was  instituted  as  the  official  ot^an  of  the 
ministrr  In  1880.  Le  JVonf,  a  Russian  orgnn  published  In  Brussels,  Is  conducted  with 
great  ability.  A  large  circulation  is  enjoyed  by  the  Journal  de  Brwxdlee,  the  Emaitn 
potion,  and  the  BMh  5le%r«— «11  papers  in  the  interest  of  the  parti  pritre.  and  supplied 
with  correspondence  from  Rome.  The  Echo  de  Brnxetles  and  the  Journal  de  Belgique  are 
Independent  papers.  The  Preeurseur  d'Antem,  and  the  Escaut  of  Antwerp,  Lave  a 
good  circtdation — the  latter  is  at  once  ultramontane  and  ultnt-democratic. 

J%)/fan(f.— The  earlier  newspapers  of  Holland  were  in  some  respects,  particularly  in 
tJie  accunuy  of  their  Information,  in  adrance  of  those  of  other  rouutries,  but  gave  for 
more  prominence  to  commercial  than  to  political  iutclligeQce.  They  all  bore  toe  name 
of  Conrant  appended  to  the  name  of  the  town  wlicre  tbey  were  publislied.  Though 
subject  to  no  censorship  since  it  was  not  till  18S0  that  they  ttcgan  to  comment  on 

political  occurrences.  At  present  the  principal  Dutch  journals  are  the  AUgemecM 
ffandeltblad  of  Amsterdam,  and  Amsterdam  Courant;  the  JSarienueife  Cuumnt;  and  the 
Jatirtial  de  la  Hajfe,  De  Nederlandadtt  Stoompott,  and  SlaaU  CSntninf— puUi^ied  at  the 
Hflffue. 

«r^iwr£«Rd— Switzerland  being  a  confederation  of  Btates»  each  with  its  owa  inatito. 
tioDS,  the  Swiss  newqMpen  buTc  a  very  local  chniacter;  but  th^  are  numerous,  and 
mme  of  tliem  have  of  late  years  gi-catly  improved  in  character.  The  Sieiu  Tinum,  pnb 
lldied  In  QeneTB,  and  printed  in  botli  French  and  English,  Is  now  frequently  quoted  in 

all  countries, 

Germany. — Tliouph  In  Germany  the  Relationen,  above  alluded  to,  were  in  snme  sort 
the  precursors  of  newspapers,  yet  no  serial  newspaper,  properlv  so  called,  seem!*  to  liare 
exfi^tetl  till  1619.  Frankzort  was  the  first  town  that  possessed  its  journul;  next  followed 
Fulda,  Hildeslieim,  and  Herford.  The  earliest  Leipfiic  newsptiper  was  instituted  in 
16C0.  The  first  newspaper  with  a  staff  of  foreign  correspondents  was  the  IIaijUmrs*ekt 
Correiipondent;  but  no  German  newspaper  can  be  said  to  have  had  iiny  poliliciil  weixht 
til)  the  instittilion  of  the  AUgemet'ne  Zeitimg,  founded  by  Cottn  In  1798,  now  published  at 
AuiptlHirg,  which  still  take*  rank  as  the  first  paper  in  Germany.  During  French 
ascendency,  the  German  papers  were  little  more  tlmn  echoes  of  ihe  Parisian;  but  a 
number  of  Journals  of  a  more  national  diameter  sprung  up  during  the  war  of  iilierution. 
The  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  after  1880  led  to  the  imposition  liy  tiie  diet  of 
nstrlctlonfl  <^  a  somewhat  severe  character  on  newspapers.  Although  within  the  last 
■ao  years  there  has  been  a  decided  imprmemeftt  !n  the  ntetnry  and  poTlilcnl  character  of 
iSte  German  newspapers,  the  socialist  law  of  1876  Is  a  severe  restriction  of  Uie  liberty  of 
ilw  press.  Among  the  prin«pal  Berlin  daily  papers  are  the  VotiHteht  Zfif'ing.  tlie  JVorrf- 
.deitiJiehe  Angettifine  2Wft/«.5f  (semi-official),  the  Jm/c  PrevssiKrhe  Zeitvvg  (uKiiaUy  known 
as  llie  Kreut  Zeitung).  I\}et,  Hationnl-Zfituvg.  and  Volkt  Zfitunff.  The  AHgcmeine  ZcH- 
vtig^  published  at  Augsburg,  is  a  very  inflnential  and  well-conducted  journal. 

AfiHria.— The  Austrian  newspapers  have  partaken  of  the  advance  in  the  newi^per 
press  of  Germany.  The  moat  important  of  them  Is  Ihe  Wiener  Zeitvng,  with  Its  evenrng 
reprint,  the  Wiener  Ahendpoat,  not- insignificant  either  in  a  litcraiy  or  political  point  of 
view,  uid  the  Ntue  FreSe  Presae. 

2btlf. — We  have  mentioned  the  early  NoUgie  Srritte  or  gazettes  of  Venice.  Tl:e 
news-sheets  whid)  followed  them  were  in  disfavor  witli  the  sec  of  Rome:  and  a  nicmor 
able  bull  denouncing  them  was  Issued  by  Gregory  XIII.  Up  to  1847  the  newspapers  of 
Itiily  were  small,  p^itically  insignificant,  and  STibject  to  a  strict  censorship.  With  ihi- 
nccessioBof  pope  Plus  IX..  a  flood  of  political  journals  made  their  appearance,  one  or  twn 
of  which  only  were  conducted  with  any  approach  to  talent,  and  few  lasted  above  a  year. 
In  the  Sardinian  domtnlons  there  contimien  to  be  no  fewer  than  4.5  political  papers  pub- 
lished in  1859,  41  of  which  were  printed  in  Italian  and  4  in  French.  Of  that  oumbera 
great  many  soon  afterwards  collapsed.  Tlie  removal  of  the  former  restrictions  of  the 
iress  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  has  started  into  life  a  number  of  newspapcia. 
17  political  and  10  partially  political  papers  are  now  published  in  the  domimons  of 
Victor  Smmanuel,  besides  81  periodicals,  many  of  which  answer  more  or  less  to  our 
ideas  of  a  newspaper.  Few  of  these  newspapers  are  as  yet  of  much  promise.  The 
leaders  are  poor,  no  great  social  or  commercial  questions  arc  dlscus-scd,  and  each  jouraa! 
is  the  mere  advocate  of  one  or  other  of  the  political  parties.  Pei'haps  tlie  liest  of  them 
on  the  whole  are  llDiritto  and  L'Opinione,  which  may  lie  compared  lo  some  of  tlie 
second-rate  French  papers.  The  Ometta  Tlffkialc  del  Regno  d'ltalin  is  the  ministerial 
orpin,  and  IJIiaUe,  published  In  France,  is  looked  upon  as  the  organ  of  the  dep;ir;menl 
of  loreigD  albirs.  Homorous  newspapers,  after  the  model  of  our  Punch,  are  nhunil-'ni 
The  Voe$  dtBa  VerUa  is  the  paper  wnlch  advocates  the  cause  of  the  pope.    La  Uierta 
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and  11  FiinfaUa  are  published  in  Rome;  Genoa  Issues  its  CtuT&n  Memmt&e;  SEQan, 
La  P&r$everama;  and  Naples,  the  Paitffoh  and  Putria. 

Spain.— ShceiB  called  Belaeiojus,  givXng  accounts  of  important  occurrences,  used  to 
appear  in  Spain  at  irregular  intervals  in  tbe  17tfa  c.  occasionallr  in  the  fuim  of 
romances;  but  no  Spimisu  newspaper,  properly  so  called,  existed  till  last  century,  and 
50  yeart  ago  Madrid  possessed  but  one  journal.  The  timt  approach  to  political  joumat- 
ism  followed  iu  the  wake  of  the  peninsular  war  and  the  establishment  of  the  cortes. 
n»e  gross  license  with  which  many  of  tlie  then  established  papers  were  conduGted,  led, 
in  1^4.  to  the  suppression  of  all  except  the  Di<irui  and  Qofeta  of  Madrid,  the  Qageia  di 
Bayoua,  and  a  few  which  were  purely  commercial  or  scieutiflc.  At  present,  about  40 
journal  iire  published  in  Madri^  politically  and  in  every  olher  respect  very  unimportant; 
tliu  most  read  is  the  EtpafUt.  The  press  of  Portugal  Is  as  insignificant  as  that  of  Spain: 
tlie  udichtl  organ  is  tbe  Dtario  do  Qotemo. 

Sweden  aiui  Norway. — Tbe  earliest  Swedish  newspaper  seems  to  have  been  tbe  Ordi- 
nnrU  PmI  Tidende,  eetabUsbed  in  1643,  and  continuea  till  1680.  It  was  followed  by  tbo 
Relational  CuriomB  in  Latin  (1683-1701).  Two  French  papers,  the  Gazette  Fran^uK  de 
Stockholm  and  the  Mh-evre  de  Sti^de,  existed  in  Sweden  in  the  second  half  of  last  ceu- 
Lory,  but  politii^lty  the  newspaper  oress  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  iofltieuce  until 
the  establlshnient  of  the  Atyut  by  Jobanssen  in  1830.  For  a  number  of  years  the  prin- 
cipal journals  of  Sweden  were  the  FUderiuataTidei,  the  organ  of  the  royalists,  and  the 
Aflonhtmdet,  that  of  tbe  reformers.  The  latter,  on  kine  Oscar's  aocession,  ceased  to  be 
an  opposition  journal.  The  ofBciiil  paper  is  the  Poai  ocA  Ini^iket  Ttdninffar.  Every  i>ro- 
viaciiil  town  has  now  its  journal,  and  there  are  about  114  newsijapers  In  all  published  in 
Sweden.  Of  the  Norwcprian  papers  the  oldest  is  the  Chi-Uiiania  IiUeUigentsseUl«>\ 
foiindcd  in  1763.  Den  ComtituUoueUe  is  the  govermaent  journal,  and  Dtia  Jforgeniila^t 
the  on;:in  of  the  opposition. 

Denmark. — In  Denmark  journalism  !s  still  more  recent  Up  to  1830  only  two  news- 
papers were  published  In  Copenhagen,  both  entirely  made  up  of  extracts  from  foretjni 
Journals.  Since'  1884  there  lias  been  an  improvement  In  the  cnaractmr  and  increase  In  the 
Dumi>er  of  the  Danish  journals.  Tlicy  numbered  88  in  1849.  The  oldest  newspaper 
now  existing  in  Denmark  is  the  semi-ministerial  Berlingike  7%deade,  founded  in  174B. 
Tlie  fTklretandet  is  the  journal  of  the  Scandinavian  popular  party. 

Russia. — The  earliest  newspapers  in  Russia  were  published  under  the  personal  siur- 
veillance  of  Peter  the  great,  first  in  Moscow  and  afterward  in  Petersburg,  to  report  the 
progreaa  of  the  war  with  Sweden.  Political  journalism,  properly  so  called,  hiis.  how- 
ever,  never  flourished  in  Ru<sin,  and  has,  in  fact,  only  been  allowed  in  important  politi- 
cal crises — as  the  French  invasion  of  W13.  the  Polish  insurrection  ot  1830,  and  recently 
during  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  journalists  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  ingenuity 
in  defending  tlie  government  policy.  The  largest  circulation  was  at  that  time  attiiucd 
by  tbe  ^imrnaja  Ptuch'eta,  or  Ndrtliern  Bee,  which  had  Us  feuilleton.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Russian  newspapers  occnpicd  themselves  with  scientific  and  literary  sub* 
ji'cts  nither  than  public  or  political  nrws.  The  Journal  de  St.  Peter^uiy,  in  French,  is 
ttiu  organ  of  the  court,  and  has  con.>^iderable  circulation  out  of  Russia. 

Tarkejf.— The  first  uewapaper  in  Turkey  was  founded  in  1795  bvM.  Vermlnhac, 
envoy -extraordinary  of  the  French  government  to  the  court  of  SclM  nt,  and  printed 
in  French  at  Pera.  A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Blacque  established  at  Smyrna,  in 
1825,  tbe  Spectateur  de  L'Orient,  afterwards  the  Courrier  de  Smyrne,  which  had  consider- 
able political  influence  during  tbe  Greek  war.  The  same  M.  Blacque  afterwards  edited 
the  official  journal  of  the  porle,  called  the  MonUevr  Ottoman,  which  has,  since  1833.  been 
reprinted  in  Turkish  under  the  name  of  the  Taqutmi  Vaqdi.  The  Taquimi  was  till  lately 
a  Tory  badly  printed  sheet,  but  it  iios  mach  Improved,  and  now  issues  weekly  instead  of 
monthly,  sometimes  contidnlng  very  fair  literary  and  political  articles.  But  the  most 
imnortiinC  Turkish  paper  Is  the  I^eridei  Unrndis,  founded  in  1843  by  Mr.  Alfred  Church- 
hill,  an  Englishman  bom  in  Turkey.  It  embraces  a  great  variety  of  matter,  a  court 
gazette,  official  appointments,  home  and  foreign  news,  advertisements,  prices  of  stocks, 
and  a  feuilleton.  There  are  besides  in  Constantinople  two  new  and  popular  papers, 
called  the  Terguman  Ahwal,  or  Int£i-pTeter  of  Etents,  published  three  times  a  week, 
and  the  Tas  Veeri  Evkiar,  or  jffiVJw  of  Tlmtghts,  published  twice  a  week.  The  latter 
has  a  scientific  and  liierary  repute.  The  TurkUh  papers  have  no  leading  articles,  and 
from  tt^e  consUtution  of  political  society  in  Turkey,  there  can  be  no  avowed  opposition 
to  tbe  policy  of  tbe  govcmmcat.  The  Courrier  ae  Oonttantinople^iii  French,  u  one  of 
the  prindpal  lournaTs  of  the  cspltal;  here  appear  also  the  La>ant  SeraM  and  tbe  ZeeaJit 
Times  in  Engush.  And  papers  in  French,  Italian,  Oreek,  and  Armenian  are  published 
ill  various  parts  of  the  empire. 

Greece. — Various  newppapcrs  in  modern  Greek  appeared  at  Paris  and  Vienna  before 
Greece  obtained  her  iodcpendence:  but  the  first  political  published  in  Greece  was  the 
IlelUnike  SaJptgx,  founded  in  1834.  and  soon  followed  by  the  UeUenika  Chronika  and 
Ilellemkos  Teteffraphoe  in  Mis-solonglii,  the  Philos  tou  Nomou  at  Hydra,  tbe  Ephemerida 
AthenaikaiaX  Athens,  and  the  official  Gcnikf  Ephimerittes  BeUados  published  at  Nauplia, 
with  its  opponent  the  ApolBn,  which  aftorwai-ds  became  iha  Atftena.  Ma^t  of  these 
papers  disappeared  In  1833  on  the  system  of  fiureties  being  introduced.  The  £Ster  was 
estjblislied  as  the  government  organ  In  1883.   Upwards  of  eighty  newspapers  are  now 
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{tubliabed  tn  Greece,  tbc  lar^t  number  of  Uiem  in  Athens.  Of  these  several  appesr  in 
□  French,  Italian,  and  Kiiglish.  The  leading  political  journal  of  Athens  is  the  Bemi- 
monthly  Speetatear  d'  Orieitt;  but  geoLTally  spuaking,  the  Greek  papers  make  no  endenTor 
to  lead  the  piirtics  in  the  state. 

United  folates. — 2ii  Americji  the  earliest  newspaper  was  the  Boston  NetcHetter,  founded 
in  1704,  iiisjgnidcant  in  size  and  coEituuts.  and  conducted  by  John  Campbell,  the  post- 
mastLT  of  the  lown.  A  rival  to  it  appeared  in  1719  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  "  published  by 
authority."  TheBo^n  Sfeatletter,  however,  throve  in  spite  of  opposition.  Witli  tiie 
name  changed  to  the  Mamidiugettn  Qusetle  and  Boston  Newsletter,  it  was  the  support  u( 
the  British  rule  a^itist  the  desire  for  iodependence,  and  ceased  to  appear  when  the  Brit- 
ish troops  evacuated  Boston.  The  New  England  Courant,  established  in  1731,  was  :it 
first  printed  by  James  Franklin,  and  afterwards  edited  by  his  brother  the  famous  states- 
man. It  lasted  but  six  jtiars,  but  a  subsequeut  newspaper,  entitled  the  PenTttyltauk 
Oaztftte,  wii8  started  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1*^9,  and  continued  weekly  till  174^,  wheu 
it  merged  in  the  NoHa  Ameriean.  JBde's  Boston  Gazette,  begun  In  1705,  was  for  a  loog 
time  the  chief  organ  of  the  popular  party;  in  it  api^ared  John  Adams's  "  Letfers  of 
Novanglus."  The  Massachusetts  Spy  w&s  another  paper  of  note  on  the  revolutioDanr 
side.  It  was  afterwards  removed  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  and  still  appears  as  the  Wor- 
cester Spy.  At  the  revolution  the  New  England  colonies  possessed  14  newspapers;  Penn- 
sylvania, 9;  New  York,  4;  and  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  10.  All  save  the  semi- 
weekly  Advertiter  of  Philadelphia  were  published  weekly.  The  development  <rf  the 
newspaper  trade  has  kept  pace  with  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  1800 
tJie  number  of  newspapers  had  increased  to  200,  of  which  several  were  daily  papers.  In 
1810  there  were  859,  including  27  daily  sheets.  In  1828  8o2  papers  appeared;  in  1850 
DO  less  tlian  2,626;  while  in  1870  there  were  5,871  newspapers,  witli  a  circulation  of 


reached  5,644,  besides  the  weekly  issues  of  678  daily  papers.  Some  of  the  Kcw  Yort 
weeklies  have  an  enormous  circulation,  tlie  Ledger  having  occaKionally  sent  out  upward^ 
of  400.000  copies.  The  Germans  publish  310  papers  in  their  own  tongue;  .the  Scandinavi- 
ans,  19;  Spaniards,  16;  Italinns,  3;  Welsh,  i;  Bohemians,  5;  Poles,  2;  Portuguese,  I: 
while  there  is  a  Chinese  news^per  published  at  San  Francisico,  and  a  Cherokee  one  at 
Tablequah  in  the  Indian  territory.  About  276  periodicals,  with  a  supposed  aggregate 
circulation  of  65.000,000  copies,  are  issued  in  tite  United  States.  Among  the  leaain; 
newspapers  of  New  York,  in  the  order  of  importance,  both  as  to  enterprise  and  circula- 
tion, is  the  New  York  Heraid.  tlie  Tribune,  and  the  Nffio  York  Timet. 

The  pi'itiripnl  religious  papers  published  in  New  York  are  the  Oliserver  and  Stawgd- 
ist,  organs  of  the  Presbyterians;  Independent  and  Christian  Union,  of  the  ConfiregntioQ- 
alists;  the  Chtirchman  Is  Episcopal;  the  Christian  Advocate,  Methodist;  and  the  Examiner, 
Baptiftt.  The  Unitarians  are  represented  by  the  Liberal  Christian;  the  Catholics  by  the 
1  ablet;  and  the  Swedenborj^ans  and  Jews  have  also  their  papers. 

All  the  other  numerous  journals  of  t)ie  American  states  are,  compared  with  those  of 
New  York,  accounted  provincial,  but  many  arc,  nevertheless,  vigorously  conducted. 
Each  county,  comprising,  on  an  average,  860  sq.m.,  has  generally  two  or  three  papers- 
one  being  republican,  another  democratic,  and  if  there  is'  a  third,  it  is  probably  the  or^n 
of  some  religious  oc  other  sect.  The  printer  is.  in  most  cases,  the  editor,  ana  the  viilHgp 
lawyer  supplies  leaders  seasoned  frequently  with  personal  attacks. '  Some  of  them  liave 
been  successfully  started  with  no  larger  a  capital  than  $100  of  borrowed  money. 

There  Is  an  immense  collpction  of  newspapers  in  the  British  museum,  whidb  bcIoDgrd 
in  part  to  the  lihrair  of  sir  Hans  Slo  ine,  in  part  to  that  of  Dr.  Charles  Bumey.  Set- 
And-evi'a  History  of  British  Journalism  (Loadon,  1859).  Qraot's  The  Seu^aper  Prm; 
its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  QmdUion  (London,  1871). 

NEWSPAPER  (ante).   See  Ambricak  Joubsaubic. 

NEWSTEAD  ABBEY,  the  home  of  the  Byrons,  about  Si  m.  n.w.  of  Nottin^hnm. 
England.  It  was  founded  by  Henry  IL  In  1170,  as  a  priory  of  black  canons.  When 
Henry  VIII.  dissolved  the  nfonnsteiiea  It  was  granted  to  sir  John  Byron,  who  made  ovrr 
a  part  of  it  Into  a  dwelling,  and  It  has  since  been  subjected  to  so  many  alterations  «i<l 
additions  that,  though  originally  a  fine  specimen  of  the  early  Anglo-Gothic,  it  Is  now  a 
composite  of  many  styles.  The  fifth  lord  Byron,  the  poet's  great-uncle,  tore  down 
much  of  the  house,  felled  large  tracts  of  timber,  and  aid  what  he  could  to  ruin  tlie 
estate,  from  hatred  for  his  son  the  heir,  who,  after  all,  did  not  survive  bis  father.  Loni 
Byron  sold  the  estate  in  1817  to  col.  WHdman  for  £180,000.  Wildman  spent  oter 
£200,000  in  Improving  it,  and  preserved  all  the  memorials  of  the  poet,  his  former  scbool- 
fellow,  which  he  found.  Newstead  abbey  is  now  (1881)  the  property  of  William  Fred- 
crick  Webb. 

NEW  8TTLE.    See  Calendar,  Datk. 
HEW  SWIHDOH.   See  Swindon. 

HEWT,  or  Err,  Triton,  a  genus  of  batrachians  of  the  family  talamandnda,  more 
aquatic  in  their  habits  than  the  salamander,  to  which,  in  form  and  characters,  they  are 
'  very  similar,  having  an  elongated  body  and  tail,  and  four  small  weak  limbs.   The  tail  i" 
vertically  compressed,  and  a  crest  is  often  dev^oped  on  the  back  and  tall,  but  the  crest 
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is  characteristic  the  males  in  the  bTeedlM  season,  and  the  tail  becomes  laanded  when 
the  animals  leave  the  water,  as  they  often  do,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
or  in  autnmn;  which,  along  with  other  variations  apparently  dependent  on  circnmstances, 
have  cuused  no  little  moltlplication  of  specific  names.  The  most  abundant  British  species 
is  the  CouuoK  Newt,  or  smooth  Newt  {T.  punetatut,  Lmotriton  punetatua,  or  Lophinua 
punetaiaa),  which  is  from  8^  tp  4  in.  long,  browoisb  gray  above,  yellowish  beneath, 
spotted  with  black,  with  a  soft,  smooth  skin,  and  two  OHuds  of  porea  oa  the  licad ;  a 
well-known  inhabitant  of  stagmatitpools  and  ditches,  often  found  also  under  stones,  and 
in  other  damp  situatiooa.  The  Wabty  Nbwt  (T.  ptUuUrw,  or  mttatu»),  also  pretty 
common,  is  6  or  6  in.  in  length,  blackish  brown  above  with  round  spots  of  a  darker  tint, 
bri^riit  orange  or  orange-yellow  with  black  spots  on  the  uoder  parta,  the  sides  dotted  with 
white,  and  the  tail  often  exlilb/'ing  a  wliite  iMnd,  the  skin  rough  or  warty,  and  with 
many  pores.  The  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  of  the  warty  newt  are  separate;  those  of  the 
common  newt  are  united.  Many  other  species  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
all  feed  oa  animal  food,  of  which  tadpoles  and  aquatic  insects  form  the  chief  portioDs. 
The^  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  oi  aquatic  puuats,  each  egg  separately,  twisting  or 
foldmg  the  leaf  witlTuieh-  feet  so  as  to  cmceal  tlie  egg,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  viscous 
substance,  so  that  the  leaf  is  retained  in  this  form.  The  transformation  of  newts  are 
noticed,  and  illustratlonB  given,  in  the  article  Batrachia.  They  very  frequently  change 
their  sidn.  They  possess.  In  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  power  of  reproducing  lost 
members — a  limb,  a  tail,  even  an  eye — in  every  respect  perfect.  Spallanzatii,  who  made 
many  observations  on  this  sul^ect,  found  that  the  same  member  could  be  reproduce  a 
number  of  times  successively.  Newts  are  also  capable  of  surviving,  although  long  frozen 
up  in  ice,  and  rettim  to  activity  when  a  thaw  t^es  place.  A  strong  and  almcsit  universal 
popular  prejudice  exists  agidnst  them  as  most  noxious  animals,  although  they  are  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  venomous.  They  have  recently,  however,  begun  to  1m  more  favor- 
ably regarded  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  aquaria,  of  which  they  are  interesting 
inmates. — It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Linnteus,  contrary  to  his  usual  discriminating  penetra- 
tion, confounded  newts  with  lizards,  whidi  they  resemble  merely  in  form,  differing  widely 
in  the  most  important  cliaracteis.  That  they  are  often  confounded  by  the  unscientific  is 
not  wonderful. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.   See  Beblb,  ante. 

KEWTON,  a  ca  in  n.w.  Arkansas,  drained  by  the  Buffalo  fork  of  White  river,  and 
other  branches;  800  8q.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,127—6,124  of  American  birth,  6  colored.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  nilly  m  some  portions,  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  mostly 
fertile,  and  the  principal  productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Large  quan- 
tities of  butter,  honey,  and  sorghum  molasses  are  made.  There  are  deposits  of  lead  in 
some  portions.   Co.  seat,  Jasper. 

NEWTON,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Oeorgia,  bounded  on  the  a.w.  by  the  South  river, 
drained  by  tbe  Yellow  and  Ulcofauhatchee  rivers,  which  unite  with  the  South,  in  the  s. 
portion  of  the  co.,  to  form  the  Ocmulgee;  situated  on  the  Oeorgia  nilroad;  800  eq.m. ; 
pop.  "80,  18,610—18  of  foreign  birth.  The  surface  is  diveraifled,  nnd  lar^  portions  of  it 
heavily  wooded  witih  hickory  and  oak.  The  soil  is  fertile,  especially  neur  the  rivers,  and 
produces  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  and  sweet  pot*atoes.  Con^derable 
quantities  of  butter,  molasses,  honey,  and  wool  are  raised.  There  are  a  number  of  tan- 
neries, saw-mills,  and  maimfactories  of  cotton  yam.    Co.  seat,  Covington. 

NEWTON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Indiana,  adjoining  Illinois;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Kan- 
kakee river,  traversed  ia  the  s.  by  Iroquois  river,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnnti,  and  St.  Louis  railroad.  The  surface  is  level,  mostly  prairie,  with  swamps  in 
some  portltHis.  Beaver  lake  is  dtuated  in  the  north.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces 
good  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Other  staples  are  cattle  and 
wool.   Co.  seat,  KenUand. 

NEWTON,  a  co.  in  c.  central  Hisslsdppi.  drained  by  the  Young  Warrior,  and  the 
bmncliesof  the  Chickasawha  river;  on  the  Vicksbuig  and  Meridian  railroad;  560  sq.m.: 
pop.  '80,  18,484—48  of  foreign  bu-th,  5,000  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
heavily  wooded.  The  soil  k  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  corn,  wlieat,  oats,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  cotton.  Other  staples  are  wool,  pork,  butter,  and  molasses.  I^ge  num- 
bers of  oattie  are  raised.   Co.  seat,  Decatur. 

NEWTON,  a  CO.  In  8.w.  Missouri,  bordering  on  the  Indian  territory  and  Kansas, 
drained  by  the  branches  of  Grand  river  and  Elk  river,  and  by  Waterfall  creek,  and  crossed 
by  the  St.  Louis  and  Fadfic  railroad ;  650  8(i.m. ;  pop.  '80. 18,048— 608  colored.  Thesur- 
face  is  heavily  wooded  withliickory,  red  and  white  oak,  black  walnut,  and  ash.  The  soil  is 
mostly  fertile,  and  the  prindpal  productions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  tobacco.  Other  staples  are  cattle,  butter,  wool,  and  sorghum  molasses. '  Carbonifer- 
aas  limestone  and  lead  are  found.  There  are  flouring  and  saw-mills,  and  pig-lead  is 
manufactured.   Co.  seat,  Neosho. 

NEWTON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Sabine  river,  which  separ- 
ates it  from  Louisiana,  and  drained  by  the  branches  of  the  Sabine;  8S0  sq.m.  ;*pop.  80, 
4,8S^150?  colored.  The  surface  is  broken  by  hills  in  the  n.,  is  more  undulating  in  the 
8.»  and  heavi^  wooded  with  good  timber  trees.  Tlw  aoU  in  the  hUly  portlim  Is  sandy 
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BDd  unproductive,  but  f«rtilL>  iu  the  lower  Linda  aiouod  tlio  riven.  The  principal  pio- 
ductioo8  are  corn,  eweet  pot:itues,  tmd  cottuii.  Tlicre  are  largo  numbers  of  catue;  con- 
aiderable  molasses  is  mndc.    Co.  seat,  Newton. 

KBV'TOV,  a  townttUip  in  Uosaacbusctts,  on  Cliarlcs  river,  8  m.  ir.  of  Boston.  It 
contains  2  viliagas^  ^Uppur  Falls  and  Lower  Falls,  witli  i)  psiwr-millR,  t  cotton  and  liodeiy 
facturies,  a  Baptist  theological  aeminary,  and  13  cliurdiGa.   Fop.  'TO,  1S,6B3. 

NEWTON  (ante),  in  Kiddk<Hex  co.,  Muss.,  bonadod  on  tbo  n.,  h.,  and  w.  bj  tlie 
Charles  river ;  on  the  Boston  and  Albany,  nnd  (lie  Now  York  and  New  England  railroads; 
pop.  '80,  16,695.  It  contalna^besldes  the  vlUiwes  montiooed^  anfp^  several  others,  aa 
Newtonville,  Newton  Oenter,  West  Newtcm,  and  Aubnnidale.  It  Isafaroiite  place  of 
residence  for  persons  doing  busineBs  In  BoMon.  Iu  public  pcboolg  am  among  tlie  best 
in  tlie  state.  A  numlter  of  privsite  M^eols,  and  the  Newton  tbec^ogicnl  seminary,  foandod 
by  the  Baptists  in  1836,  are  siruated  heps.  There  are  S7  cltntchcs.  2  newspapers,  a  banka, 
a  public  library,  and  a  nwnber  of  piivate  Ifbntries.  There  are  cotton,  silk,  and  paper 
mills,  macbioe  and  cordage  mnnnfactories,  etc.  Newton  anciently  belouged  to  CamMd^, 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1679,  tmd  as  a  otty  in  1876. 

NEWTON,  CBA.ia£a  Thomas,  b.  Eaglaud.  1816;  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1810  he 
became  assistaot  keeper  of  the  department  of  anliquitiea  in  the  British  museum,  hut 
reaigusd  in  1852,  nnd  obtaiued  Uie  utpoiubncut  of  vice-consul  at  Mytilene,  whei-e  he  weat 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  or  the  antique  sculptures  luiown  to  exist  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  Uie  ^geaa  islands.  Ho  passed  a  number  of  years  iu  the  exploration  of  the  ardil- 
pelago,  diacoveriuK  at  Halicnrnausus  (the  modem  Budrum)  the  site  of  Anemiaiu*s  mauso- 
leum. He  carried  on  excuvatious  4it  Brunchidie  aud  Cuidus,  1856--5D.  He  unearthed 
many  valuable  sculptures,  wliicli,  with  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  vases,  coins,  and 
inscriptions,  he  presented  to  tlie  British  museum.  In  1860  he  was  transferred  to  the  con- 
Bulate  at  Itome,  and  in  1801  be  was  m)poiuted  keeper  of  Greek  and  Boman  antiquities  in 
the  British  museum.   His  wife,  an  artist  of  Kpulation,  died  in  16G6. 

NEWTON,  Gilbert  Stoatw.  1794-1635;  *.  N.  8.;  came  to  Enginnd  in  1817,  and, 
after  a  tour  in  Italy,  became  a  student  at  the  royal  academy,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Washington  Irving  and  Charles  R.  Ltuilie.  Ute  first  worlu  to  attract  attrition 
were  "The  Foi'saken"  and"  The  Lover's  Quarrel,"  engraved  iu  the  LUerai-y  tfoatmir 
tat  1826;  both  were  In  the  munner  of  Wattcau.  lo  1886  be  pahited  "Shylock  aad 
Jessica;"  "Yorick  aud  the  Griselte,'*  from  the  &rtffmffnffii/<nmiey;  aud  "Abbot  Boni- 
face" from  Wig  Monastcru.  In  1831  he  ext'bited  "Portln  and  Busanio,"  and  "Lear 
attended  by  Cordelia."  In  1833  he  returned  to  this  country,  where  he  married.  On  his 
returu  to  Eugland  the  next  ycHr,  he  wns  elected  to  the  roj-nl  academv,  and  ezhiMted 
a  small  picture  of  "Abeliird.  He  also  painted  "  The  Vicarof  Wakeflelfl,"  "Hncheaa," 
and  a  few  portraits.    He  wiu  insane  for  the  lost  two  years  of  his  life. 

MKWyOK,  Sir  Isaac,  tlie  most  remarkable  niathcmntician  nud  natural  pbllosopher  of 
his  own  or  perhaps  of  auy  oilier  age,  was  li.  at  Woubitliorpc,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the 
year  1042.  That  year,  remarkable  in  English  history  for  the  breakiuc  out  of  the  ci\'il 
war  iMtween  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  is  doubly  remarkable  in  ttie  nistory  of  scieace 
by  the  birth  of  Newton  and  the  death  of  Galileo.  The  circumslauceF  with  which  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  in  scientific  matters,  was  ai  this  time  «urrouuded  in  the  respective  coun< 
tries  of  these  great  pliilo-^ophera.  were  not  more  different  than  the  characters  of  the  phi- 
losophers themselves.  Galileo  died  a  prisouer,  under  the  survpillance  of  the  Inquisition, 
"for  thinking,  in  aaU'onomy,"  aa  Milton  says,  "otherwise  than  tlie  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  licensers  thought."  In  England,  itlind  become  the  practice,  and  soon  became 
the  fashion,  through  the  influence  of  Bacon  and  Dcscnrtcs,  to  oiscard  altogether  the  dic- 
tates of  authority  in  matters  of  scfcuce.  The  dispositions  of  tbc  two  philosopheiB  were 
happily  suited  to  the  situations  In  which  they  thus  found  themselves.  ^Hleo'a  vras  a 
mind  whose  strength  and  determination  p^vr  by  the  opposittoa  It  enconntered.  The 
di))position  of  Newton  on  the  other  hand,  diflldent  of  the  value  and  intereat  of  his  own 
labors,  and  shrinking  from  tlie  encounter  of  even  flclentlflc  coDtrorerBy.  might  have 
allowed  his  most  remarkable  discoveries  to  remain  In  obsourity  had  it  not  been  for  tbe 
constant  and  urgent  solieltation  of  his  friends  that  Siey  should  be  'piiblUhed  to  the  woiM. 

Newton  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar  aehool  of  Grantham,  In  tbe 
neiffhborhood  of  hl8  home,  at  Woolstborpe.  On  June  0,  1661,  >ike  left  hone  fnr  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  admitted  as  «nbalzBr  at  Trinity  coUesB.  On  July  S  fcdlovriog.  he 
matriculated  aa  atzar  of  the  same  college.  He  immediataty  ap|diedhiinsetf  to  the  mstlie 
matlcal  studies  of  the  idaoe,  and  within  a  very  few  yean  must  have  not  oi.'iy  made  him- 
self master  of  most  of  the  works  of  any  value  on  su<di  subjects  tlwn  exist  m&  but  bad 
also  begun  to  make  some  progress  in  the  .nethods  for  extending  tbe  science.  In  tbe 
year  1605  he  committed  to  writing  his  first  discovery  on  fluxicms;  and  it  ia  said  that  m 
the  same  year,  the  fall  of  an  apple,  aa  he  sat  in  his  garden  at  Woolstborpe,  suggested  tbe 
most  magniflceot  of  his  subsequent  discoveries— the  Uw  of  universal  gravitation.  On 
his  flnt  attempt,  however,  by  means  of  tlie  law  so  suggested  to  his  mind,  to  ftjtrl*^*  the 
lunar  and  pluietary  motions,  lie  employed  an  estimate  then  in  use  of  the  radius  (A.  Uie 
earth,  whlcn  was  bo  eRoneoos  aa  to  produce  a  disorepancy  between  the  real  force  of 
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bktI^  jKpA  tbat  required  by  tbatfy  to  explain  the  motisna,  conespoodtng  to  the  respec- 
Ore  figures  18,1  and  18.0.  He  accordingly  abandoned  the  hypothesis  for  other  studies. 
These  other  pursuits  to  which  he  thus  betook  himself,  consisted  cliiefly  of  investlgalions 
into  tlie  nature  of  light,  and  the  construction  of  telescopes.  By  a  variety  of  ingenious 
and  interesting  experiments  upon  sunlight  refracted  through  a  prism  In  a  darkened 
apartment,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  rays  of  light  Which  differ  in  color,  differ 
also  in  refr&ngibility.  This  discovery  enabled  him  to  explain  an  iniperfectiaa  ot  thx- 
telceoope.  wlricli  had  not  1111  then  been  aoooanted  for.  Tiie  indlstinetneaa  of  the  image 
formed  by  the  object-glass  was  not  necessarily  duo  to  any  imperfcctitm  of  Its  form,  but 
to  the  fact  of  the  dmereot  ooloved  mya  <s  li^t  being  brought  to  a  focus  at  different 
distances.  Ho  concluded  rt^tlj|  Utat  it  was  impoerible  for  an  object-glass  consisting  of  a 
aio^leleus  to  pFodnte  adisttttct  images  He  wont  further,  and  too  hastily  concluding, 
from  a  flln^  experimont,  that  the  di^Mnive  power  of  diiTcrent  subsunces  was  pro- 
portional to  their  refmotive  power,  he  pronounced  It  imposMble  to  ^H'oduce  a  perfect 
un^e  by  a  combination  of  lenses.  Tbis  coBcluBiod — since  proved  erroneous  b^  the  dis- 
oorery  of  the  acromatlc  telescope  by  Mr.  Chester  More  Hull,  of  More  Hall,  in  Essex, 
aboat  17S9,  and  aftenroids,  iMepeodently,  by  Mr.  Dollond  in  ITol — turned  Newton's 
attention  to  the  constracdon  dt  rraecting  telescopes;  and  the  form  devised  by  him  is  the 
one  which,  at  later  periods,  reached  Bucfa  perfection  in  the  huids  of  sir  WUliam  H»- 
sohel  and  lord  Rosse. 

It  was  on  Jan.  11,  1671,  that  Kewtoa  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society, 
baring  become  known  to  that  body  from  his  reflecting  telescopes.  At  what  period  he 
resnmod  lus  calculations  about  gravitation,  employing  the  more  correct  measure  of  the 
earth  obt^ned  by  Picnrd  in  Um,  does  not  clearly  appear;  but  it  was  in  the  year  1064 
that  It  became  known  to  Halley  that  he  was  in  possesslou  of  the  whole  theory  and  its 
demonstration.  It  was  on  the  urgent  eolioltatlon  of  Halley  that  he  was  induced  to  com- 
mit to  a  s^-stemntic  treatise  these  miocjples  and  their  demonstratiooa.  The  principal 
results  of 'liis  discovorics  were  set  down  m  a  treatise  called  D»  Motti  Corporutn^  and  were 
afterwards  more  com^etcdv  unfolded  in  the  gre&t  work  entitled  PAUotffpkia  NaiwraUt 
Prineipia  MaihematUa,  which  was  finally  puaushed  about  midsumm^,  1687. 

Shortly  befwe  the  Prineipia  was  giveu  to  the  public,  Newton  had  been  called  to  take 
an  active  part  ia  defending  the  rights  of  the  university  against  the  illegal  encrouchmeute 
cf  Jamea  IL  The  coaspicuous  put  which  he  had  taken  on  that  occasion  procured  him  a 
seat  In  the  convention  parlhiment,  im  which  he  sat  from  JaiL,  1689,  to  its  dissolution  in 
1690.  Tn  1606  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  office  of  master  of  the  mint  in  1099,  an  ofitve  which  he  held  till  the  end  of  his  life, 
lie  again  took  a  seat  in  perlhiinent,  in  tite  year  1701.  as  the  representative  of  his  univer- 
sity. Tiius  engaged  in  the  putiUc  service,  he  had  Utile  time  left  iox  mere  scienilSc  stud- 
le^-jounuita  whtoh  he  always  held  of  secondary  importance  to  tlie'  public  duties  in 
which  be  mu  engagedL  In  the  interval  public  duty,  however,  Newton  showed  that 
he  still  retained  the  scientific  power  by  which  his  great  discoveries  had  been  made.  This 
was  shown  iu  his  solution  of  two  celebrated  problems  proposed  in  June,  1696,  by  John 
Bemoollli,  as  u  distlenge  to  the  matbeoiatiaans  of  Europe.  A  similar  mathematical 
feat  ia  recorded  of  him  so  late  as  1716  in  solving  a  problem  proposed  by  Leibnitz,  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  English  aualf  stSL  When  in 
parliament,  Newton  recommended  the  public  encouragement  of  tlie  invention  of  a 
method  for  determining  the  longitude — the  first  reward  m  consequence  being  eained  by 
John  Harrison  for  his  chronometer.  He  was  [Resident  of  the  royal  society  from  17(l& 
till  his  death,  a  penod  of  twen^-fira  yean,  bdngeacfa  year  re-elected.  In  this  pontion, 
and  enjoying  the  oonfldence  of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  he  had  much  in  his  power 
towarcutlie  advancement  of  science;  and  one  of  his  most  important  works  during  tlUs 
time  wns  the  superinteodenceof  the  publication  of  Flamsteed's  Greaiaieli  Oimituiion» — 
a  task,  however,  not  aoooniplished  witliout  much  controversy  and  some  bitterness 
between  himself  and  that  astronomer.  The  conlrDveray  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz, 
as  to  priority  of  discovery  of  the  diflereotiai  calcidus,  or  the  method  fA  fluzious,  was 
raised  rather  through  tiiepartisambip  of  jealous  friends  tlian  through  the  anxiety  of  the 
phllo8(n>hcia  themselves,  wlio  were,  howev^,  induced  toenter  into  and  carry  on  the  dis- 

fmtewfth  some  degree  of  bitterness  and  mvtual  reoriminaticxL  The  verdict  of  the 
oipartial  historian  of  science  must  be  that  %he  methods  were  invented  quite  indepen- 
dently,  and  that,  although  Newton  was  tiie  ftrat  inventor,  a  greater  debt  is  owing  by 
later  an^ysts  to  Leibnitz,  on  account  of  the  superior  finoilUyaod  completeness  of  hb 
method.  The  details  of  these  controversies,  with  all  olbdr  iaformatiun  of  the  life  of  this 
philosopher,  will  be  found  odmirabtycolleotedin  the  life  by  air  P.  Brewster,  who  writes 
with  not  only  an  intimate  acqualntaDce  with  Newton's  works,  "but  io  (be  possession  of 
all  the  matenola  collected  In  the  hands  of  his  family.  Newton  died  on  Mar.  SO,  1?S7. 
and  his  remains  rocdved  a  resting-place  In  Westminster  abbejr,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1781.  A  magnificent  fiUl-length  statue  of  the  philosopher, 
executed  by  RoubiUiac,  was  erected  in  1755  in  the  antedinpel  of  Trinity  coUe:^,  Cam- 
bridge. This  work  was  assisted  by  a  cast  of  the  face  taken  after  death,  whicli  Is  pre- 
served In  the  university  library  at  Cambridge.  In  1699  Newton  bad  been  clect^  a 
foreign  associate  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  in  1708  he  received  the  honor  of 
kDigfathood  from  queen  Anne.   AmoofC  the  best  editions  of  Newton'a  principal  works 
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ai-e  the  quarto  edition  of  the  Optics  (Loud.  1704),  and  Uiequiirto  edition  of  OieiVAu^. 

published  at  Cambridge  in  1713. 

NEWTON,  Ibaac,  1794~186P:  h.  New  Yorlt;  son  of  a  revolutionary  soldier;  became 
a  great  ship-builder,  superintendiid  the  conetmction  of  more  than  60  vcsaels,  and  was 
a  naval  architect  of  difitingiiished  roputAtioo.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  Mendriek 
Htidton  a  river  steamboat  named  in  honor  of  the  discoverer,  and  at  the  time  (1861}  roc- 
aidered  very  el^jant;  also  the  JV<w  WcrUi,  buUt  about  the  same  timc^  for  the  naTlgmiQB 
of  the  North  river. 

NEWTON,  John,  1725-1807;  b.  London;  ran  of  s  aearcaptain;  devoted  by 
mother  lo  the  Christian  ministry.  But  her  death  occnrring  when  he  waa  seven  ytan  of 
age,  he  wss  neglected  by  bia  father  and  step-mother,  and  soon  kamed  the  ways  of 
vicious  boys  with  whom  he  osaociated.  After  a  little  time  at  a  boarding-scbotri  ic 
I^sex,  be  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  eleven  During  tbe  next  six  years  be  vaa  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  atheistical  books  and  compauions.  Beading  Bbaftf sbury'a  Charadtr- 
uiic»  he  becnme  an  Infidel.  In  his  19th  year  he  vas  UDCzpectediy  promoted  to  tbe  raak 
of  a  midshipman  on  board  tbe  Haur*  man-of-vrnr..  But  In  his  self-will  he  abondoned 
the  ship  while  she  lay  at  Plymouth.  He  was  caught,  brought  back,  flogged,  and 
degraded;  but  became  only  more  hardened.  In  1746  he  set  sail  for  India  as  a  commoE 
sailor.  Unable  to  endure  the  taunts  of  bis  niessmales  and  the  frowns  of  bis  superion. 
he  entered  at  Madeira  a  Guinea  vessel  which  took  him  in  exchange  for  another.  In  Rix 
months  he  left  this  ship  and  landed  penniless  on  the  African  coast  near  Sierra  Leone. 
He  soon  found  employment  in  the  service  of  a  slave-tmder  in  one  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Hantanes,  and  was  compelled  to  petform  the  most  groveling  drudgeiy.  In  a  year  the 
"stout  En^ish  sailor  was  transformed  Into  a  spiiftlcss,  half-naked  wretch,  sirffering 
under  tbe  meets  of  fever,  shivering  under  the  wind  and  wet'  of  the  rainy  season,  devour 
ing  tbe  nauseous  roots  which  be  stole  by  night  from  the  pisnintions,  or  tbe  Ash  whldibe 
caught  by  the  sea-shore,  and  exciting  the  contempt  and  even  tbe  pity  of  the  meanest  of 
the  slaves."  In  1747  an  Englisb  captain  arriving  at  Sierra  Leone  with  orders  from  his 
father  to  bring  him  bome  found  liim  "herding  contentedly  with  tlie  negroes  in  tbeir 
low  pleasures  and  gross  superstitions."  He  sailed  in  Mar.,  IT48.  The  ship  came  near 
foundering  In  a  terrible  storm.  His  mind  wss  awakened  to  Ecrioiis  thoughts.  At  Ifae 
near  prospect  of  death  his  skeptical  indifference  and  blasphemous  defiance  deifcrted  hioi. 
He  prayed,  he  read  the  New  Testament  and  Tbomas^-Eempla,  and  wlien  the  ship 
reached  Ireland  he  was  a  chnngcd  man.  In  17S0  be  married  Mary  Ontlett.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  commander  of  an  African  slaver,  acd  for  four  yean  con- 
tinued in  tiie  slave  trade,  confessing  that  "he  never  had  the  least  scmplee  as  to 
its  lawfulness,",  though  afterwBi*dB  he  labored  earnestly  to  expose  its  crueldee 
During  the  intervals  between  his  voyages  while  on  ^ore,  and  on  deck  at  sea,  he 
studied  Horace,  Livy,  and  Erasmus.  In  17S4  a  sudden  attack  of  slckiMn  led  y^n. 
to  abnndon  a  sea-fartng  life,  and  for  8  years  he  was  tide-surreytH'  at  LiverpooL  At  tbi.'i 
time  be  studied  Qreek  and  Hebrew,  nnn  tbe  best  theological  works  in  Latin.  French,  and 
English.  In  1704  lie  was  ordained,  and  appointed  curate  of  the  parisli  of  Olney.  where 
he  remained  16  years.  Ho  entered  heartilv  into  tbe  religious  views  und  work  of  Wesley 
and  Wliitefleld.  At  Olney  he  ftublished  Aft  A-uthenUe.lSarratiw  cf  tome  BemarkabU  end 
Internting  Partiextlart  in  the  lAfe  erf  the  Jtee.  John  A'neton.  Here  too  be  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Cowper,  and  in  connection  with  him  produced  the  OlMp 
Hymns.  Most  of  them  were  written  by  himself  for  the  use  of  his  congregation.  In 
1779  he  was  presented  with  the  rectory  of  the  united  parisbes  of  St.  Hair  Woolnoth  and 
St.  Mary  Woolchnrcfa  Hau,  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  ctrntlnuing  to 
preach  three  times  a  week,  even  when  more  than  four-score  years  old,  and  sigbt,  hearing 
and  mpniory  were  fast  failing.  When  entreated  to  stop,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  I  shall  tlic 
old  African  blnsphemer  stop  while  he  can  speak?"  His  labors  were  very  efieclive,  and 
he  contributed  much  to  dispel  the  religious  apathy  of  that  a^.  His  wtfrks  besides  0/«<y 
Hymm.  were  Omic/ynia  Mters;  Review  of  Efxte»kutieal  Btttory;  Card^htntia,  or  OKtor- 
ancet  of  the  Heart;  The  Christian  Gharaeter  JSeempt(fied;  Letten  to  a  Wife;  JfemiiA.  bebig 
50  discourses  on  the  Scripture  passages  in  the  oratorio  ofthe  "Meesiah;  LeUen  lo  the  iiev. 
WiUuim  Bua,  and  Dumerous  sermons,  discourses,  tractfi,  etc.  Bis  letters  are  l)eyntiful 
spTcimens  of  eleamess  and  simplicity,  and  rich  in  Cbrislian  esperience.  Though  in  bis 
preface  (o  tbe  Olnep  Hymn*  he  diselnims  all  pretension  to  being  a  poet,  and  claims  only 
the  "mediocrity  of  talent  which  might  qualify  him  for  unefuiness  to  the  weak  and  poor 
of  his  flock,"  yet  his  verses,  bfingas  he  himself  says,  "thefniit  and  expression  of  his 
own  experience,"  live  in  the  memory  and  affection  of  Ohriatians.  and  some  find  a  place 
In  our  best  collections  of  hymns.  Ho  was  a  leader  in  the-  evangelical  party  In  the  church 
ot  jSngiand. 

NEWTON,  JoHH,  b.  Va.,  18S3.  He  was  appointed  second  lient.  in  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers, July  1, 184S,  on  graduating  from  West  Point  military  academy,  where  he  «&tA  at 
as^tant  professor  of  enginea4ng  184S-4fl.  The  construction  of  fortifications  and  ths 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  next  employpd  his  time  at  various  points  on  tke 
Atlantic  const  and  great  lakes,  and  14  years  of  continuous  service  secun'd  his  prnraotiMi 
to  the  rank  of  capt.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Utah  expedition  of  1858.  All  thirwcb 
the  rebellion  he  was  in  active  service,  be^nnins:  as  chief  engineer  of  tbe  department  td 
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PeDD^lvaola,  and  later  of  Shenandoah.  Then  he  was  mimmoned  to  aarist  in  coDstruct- 
ing  the  defenses  of  Washineton,  and  bad  command  of  a  Inlgade.  During  the  peninsular 
ana  Maryland  eamptdgos  of  the  anny  of  the  Potomac  he  was  a  brig.aeii.  t»f  volantceta, 
and  took  part  in  (he  battles  ot  Oaines  Mill,  Olendale,  Bonth  MountMn,  and  Antletam, 
vhere  he  was  brevMted  UenLcol.  Commanding  adtvlslon.  lie  was  eneaged  at  Frederick- 
bur^,  in  the  storming  of  Murye  heights  and  battle  of  Salem,  and  nis  serTices  at  the 
battle  of  Oettysburg  giive  him  the  rank  of  breret  co). ,  and  the  command  of  the  Ist  oorpe. 
In  tlie  invasioD  of  Georgia  he  led  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  through  all 
the  engagements  presediag  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  Har.  18,  1865,  be  was  mode 
brevet  maj.gen.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  occupied  it  strengthuoing  the  defenses  of 
New  York  harbor,  removing  the  obstacles  to  navigraon  at  Hell  Gale  and  other  portioiw  * 
of  tin  East  rlTer,  and  improving  smne  of  the  harbors  of  laka  Ohamplain.  the  channel 
between  Staten  Island  and  N.  J.,  and  the  Hndson  rinr.  Jane  90,  1879.  he  attiOned  the 
rank  of  col.  in  the  corps  of  engineers. 

NEWTOK,  RoBBBT,  1780-1854;  b.  Roxbj,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  He  was  early  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  MtMhodists,  joiniug  that  church  at  the  age  of  17.  lu  1798  he 
was  received  by  the  British  coafen.'iice.  and  in  1803  was  appointed  to  the  Glasgow  cirruit, 
attending  lectures  on  theolo^  und  philosophy  at  the  same  time  at  the  univeraity.  Most 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  to  London, 
where  he  soon  become  diatingtiished  for  his  eloquence,  especially  in  behalf  of  the  British 
and  foreini  Bible  society.  When  he  bugan  his  missionary  work  in  England  there  were 
only  50  Wesleyan  missionaries  and  17.000  communicants;  in  a  few  years  through  his 
inSuence  there  were  850  missionaries  and  100,000  communicants.  His  services  were 
in  great  demand  in  En^and,  Sootland.  and  Ireland.  In  Sheffleld  he  did  much  to  check 
the  influence  of  Paine,  which  then  prevailed  amons;  the  working  classes.  Fi-om  London 
he  was  sent  to  Wakofluld,  and  thence  to  Liverpool.  For  40  years  lie  was  known  and 
honored  in  all  the  large  towns  and  cities.  He  was  four  times  elected  president  of  liie 
British  conference,  and  for  many  years  was  its  secretary.  In  1839,  at  the  centenary  con- 
ference held  in  Liverpool,  he  was  apjiointcd  delegate  to  the  general  confurance  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States.  Ho  preached  in  New  York,  April  36, 
1&40,  to  a  large  autlience,  and  wherever  he  preached  vast  crowds  were  attracted  by  bis 
eloquence.  In  Bdlttmore,  where  the  conference  was  held,  such  piultitudes  gathered  to 
bear  him  that  lie  afterwords  preached  In  Moaumcnt  square  to  an  audience,  it  Is  said,  of 
15,000.   He  published  Ssrmonton  Special  and  Ordinar]/  Occtuiona. 

nWTOV,  TuoMAS,  an  English  prehite  of  the  18th  c,  was  b.  at  Ltolifleld,  Jan.  1. 
1TO4.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  college.  Onm- 
bridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  oE  M.  A.  in  17S0,  in  which  year  also  he  was  ordained 
priest.  After  holding  several  minor  preferments,  he  was  made  bidhop  of  Bristol  in 
1741,  and  died  Feb.  14,  1782.    Without  any  remarkable  merit,  Newton  has,  one  cannot 


whose  fortunes  have  surpassed  thein  deserts,  are  an  edition  of  Milton.'$  Puratlise  L-nl  (3 
▼olst.,  1749),  with  a  memoir  of  the  poet,  and  critic^  and  explanatory  notet;  and  Dlaaer- 
tatioM  on  ths  PivpheeCet  (3  vols.,  1754  to  IISS).  Besides  these,  he  wrote  occasional  ser- 
mons, and  a  host  of  scriptural  dissertations,  the  theology  of  which  Is  reckoned  not  always 
"orthodox." 

■EWTOir-ABBOT,  a  market  t.  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Devon,  beaiitifuHy  situated  In 
a  vale  on  the  river  Lemon.  15  m.  b.s,w,  of  Eextcr.  The  porrioa  of  the  town  called 
Ifewton-Bushel  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  stream.  It  has  been  undergoing  considerate 
improvements  within  recent  years.  William  of  Orange,  after  lanmng  at  Torbay,  In 
1888.  mrnle  his  first  public  declaration  here.    Pop.  '71,  6,083. 

SEWIO^-IN-IIAKSBTIEL]},  a  thriving  manufacturing  and  mat^et  t.  of  England,  in 
Lancusliire,  15  ra.  w.  of  MancheBU.'r,  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway.  Two 
large  iron  fouudiies,  as  well  us  printing,  paper,  and  sugar  works,  an  oil-distillery,  and  a 
brick,  tile,  and  pot  manufactory  are  in  full  operation.  There  is  a  beautiful  lake  in  the 
town  called  Newton  Mere,  which  is  covered  during  the  summer  months  with  the 
pleasure-boats  of  the  townspeople.  Horse-races  are  held  here  in  June,  and  horse  and 
Cattle  fairs  In  May  and  August  annually.  The  election  of  if.r.'s  fw  South  Lancashire 
lakes  place  in  Newton.  Cotton  and  flour  mills,  iron  foundries  and  glass-works  are  In 
(Ration,  and  bricks  are  made.    Pop.  '71,  8,244. 

XSWT0H*8  BIKQ6.  In  his  investigations  of  the  colors  produced  hy  thJn  plates  of 
any  material,  solid,  fluid  or  gaseous,  sir  Isaac  Newton  hit  upon  the  following  mode  of 
exhibiting  the  colors  produced  by  a  film  of  air.  He  took  two  lenses,  one  convexo  plane, 
its  convex  side  liaving  a  radius  of  14  ft. ,  the  other  equi-convex,  with  the  radii  of  its  nur- 
faoeti  fiO  ft.,  and  laid  the  first  with  its  plane  surface  downwards  on  the  top  of  the  second, 
tbus  producing  a  thin  film  of  air  between  the  lenses;  the  film  being  thinnest  near  the 
CMter,  ond  becoming  gradually  thicker  ontwards.  On  slowly  pressing  the  upper  lens 
agoiust  the  under  one,  a  number  of  concentric  colored  rings,  having  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  lenses  fur  tlieir  center,  appean.-d,  and  increased  in  aixe  when  the  pressure  was 
increased.  These  rings,  or  more  properly  nr^tpms  of  rings,  are  seven  in  number,  and 
each  of  tliem  is  composed  of  a  number  (nugiug  from  8  in  the  flnfe  or  smalleBt  rii^  to 
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4  In  tbe  outermost)  of  riiwa  of  difierent  colots,  the  colors,  though  diffceemt  in  eaeh  of  the 
systeois  ci  lin^  praBcrviug  tliu  sMme  anuDgements  as  the  colurs  of  the  spectrun,  of 
which  they  seem  to  be  modilicalioDa ;  llius,  in  the  second  ricg  the  inside  color  is  violet,  and 
the  outside  suurlet  red.  1'he  coIots  »re  very  distiact  in  the  tirst  three  systems  of  ringa, 
but  become  graduHlly  confused  and  dull  towuds  the  outside,  till  tUey  almost  fade  Hway  in 
the  7th  systtoD.  The  oenler  is  deep  bkck.  The  tUickuese  of  the  (Uir-Slm  at  the  oeotvr  k 
about  half  a  miUitmth  of  aa  inch,  aud  increases  gradually  to  nearly  ttviVvt  ^  ^ 
wlien  tUe  colors  dkuppear. 

KEWTON  THEOLOOICAL  IN6TITUTI0N,  st  Kewton.  Haas.;  ornuiized,iaiS; 
the  first  theological  aaminaiy  eetabUslied  in  the  coimtry  by  the  Baptist  (xaonimiiMi, 
andhasalwaya  bera  seired  by  profe«m  enilnentforleanuDeaiid  pm  The  boStdfagi 
and  grounds,  valued  at  $193, wO,  oceopy  the  sammit^f  h  bilf  coiamanding'a  flne  ▼tew. 
It  has  an  endowment  of  ovw>|818,000,  and  n  Hbniy  of  18,600 Toluei.  rmnidBi,  m. 
Alvah  Hovey,  D.D.,  ll.d. 

K£WTOH-1TP0K>&TS,  a  burgh  of  bfirofiy  and  parish  of  Bcotlaad,  in  the  co.  of  Ayr. 
on  the  n.  side  of  the  river  Ayr,  and  united  with  the  town  of  that  name  by  three  brid^ 
See  Ayr.  Its  population  is  included  in  that  of  Ayr.  Ncwton-upou-Ayr  has  sbip- 
building  docks,  roperies,  and  iron  and  brass  fouudrieb.  It  exports  100,000  tons  of  owl 
amiiially. 

KEWTOWN,  a  t.  in  a.  New  York,  on  the  w.  extremity  of  Lo^  Idand,  in  Queens 
CO.;  pop.  'TO.  10,631.  It  is  on  the  Flushing,  North  Shore  uul  Ceotral  nmroM,  and 
formerly  included  Hunter*(»  Point  and  Astoria;  withiu  its  present  Units  are  tbevillagBt  of 
Corona,  Maspeth,  Colnmbuflrille,  Glendale,  Helvina,  Newtown,  and  Ravi^iswood.  Its 
n.e.  boundary  is  an  estuary  of  Long  Island  sound,  its  w.  the  city  of  Bmoklyn,  imd  it  is 
bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  the  East  river;  6  m.  from  New  York.  It  has  instititfious  of 
learning  of  bich  order,  22  churclics,  and  a  savings  bank.  Its  EUiToundings  o£Fcr  mam 
attractions.  Market  ganleniog  Is  an  occuputiou  vei7  g«ierally  followed ;  other  iaduAiiei 
are  the  nianufiicture  of  rope  and  oil-cloth,  and  it  has  au  extensive  iron  foundry, 

HETIOWS,  a  modem  manufacturing  t.  of  North  Wales,  in  the  co.  of  Montgonwiy. 
8  m.  S.W.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  Hie  rigbt  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  on  the  Hoat- 
gomery  canal,  which  connects  it  with  the  inlaud  navigation  of  the  country.  It  is  ibe 
center  of  the  flannel  nianufactuies  of  thu  county.  It  has  40  factories  emplfning  In  all 
960  men.   Fop.  *71,  5.744. 

HEWTOWHABDS,  a  market  t.  of  the  co.  Dowu,  Ireland,  IS  m.  e.  from  Belfitst  bj 
railway.  Pop.  '71,  9,663.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  town-ball,  and  a  mnrket-aqnare; 
a  Protestant  churoh,  a  Roman  Catholic  chnpel,  seven  Presbyterian  meetfng-hoosM, 
numerous  schools,  and  a  union  workhouite.  It  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  with  extensive  moBltai,  flaz-spimiing,  and  wea^g  factories,  ttnce 
the  union.  ithasceasedtobeaparilameQtaiy  bonm^.  ThealEidratrf  tne,town  areadmia- 
istered  by  commiBsloners. 

HK W TOWK-LDIAVASY  (Ir.  Leim-a-madka,  "The  Dog's  Lrap a  market  t,  of  the 
CO.  of  Loadondcrry,  Ireland,  and  16  m.  e.u.e.  of  the  town  of  Londonderry.  Pop.  in 
1871,  3,762.  Newtown-Limavadv,  in  the  period  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  English 
rule,  was  the  seat  of  the  powerful  sept  of  the  O'Caliaus,  or  O'Kanes;  and  during  thr 
wars  of  the  revolution  it  was  the  scene  of  raoro  than  one  struggle  between  the  followm 
of  James  II.  and  those  of  William.  Its  chief  importiince  at  present  Is  as  a  Ceoter  «f  thr 
flax  trade,  once  the  staple  of  that  district,  and  amin  rising  in  importance  It  posaeaaesa 
lown-hall.  weaving  factory,  extensive  fioor-mDls.  markets,  and  brewery;  union  woA- 
house,  Protestant  church  and  other  places  of  woi-slilp,  and  two  comfortable  hotels. 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  a  t.  in  central  British  Columbia,  on  Fraser's  river  in  the 
midst  of  the  gold  reidon.  the  former  capita)  and  one  of  the  citief  towns  of  the  province: 
pop.  2,000.  including  Indians  and  half-breeds.  It  is  15  m.  above  the  mouth  of  tJie  river, 
65  m.  n.e-  of  Victoria,  and  100  m.  from  Yale,  at  tlie  head  of  river  navigation.  Hie  rim 
emptieN  into  tlie  gulf  ol  Georgia,  'and  steamers  from  VancMiTer  island  make  this  ptoee 
atrelfrht  and  .passenger  stntion  for  ocean  stesmen.  whence  the  river  sleamera  forward 
them  to  Ynle.  Between  this  place  and  Victoria  Steamers  nin  twice  a  vreek.  Ttie  rirer 
at  this  point  is  about  a  miie  wide,  and  rontnius  several  inhabited  islands  The  town  is  tbe 
center  of  con<iidcrHble  tracts  of  amble  land,  delightfully  located,  has  n  flne  climolc  and  a 
large  niiiifuH:  nnd  the  vicinity  is  a  silver  producing  region,  though  miitea  are  not  yet 
opened.  lis  leading  industry  is  salmon  Ashing,  several  cstablishnientx  Jar^^  mnrluig 
the  fish  in  cans  and  barrels;  and  other  kinds  of  flsh  are  caught  for  this  trade,  ana  tot  (be 
manufacture  of  flsli  oil.  It  has  also  a  large  trade  in  Inmtwr  and  furs.  Anthrante  sod 
bitumiuous  coal  are  exported.  It  has  Ave  clmrchos.  good  public  schools,  a  Bmrsd 
Catholic  college,  a  young  ladies'  seminary  directed  by  the  sisters  of  St.  Anne,  and  * 
public  hospital.  It  contains  a  mint  and  assity  office,  a  council  hall,  court-house,  and 
public  libniry,  a  jail  and  penitentiary.    It  supports  3  new^apers. 

mW-TEAB'S  DAT,  the  flrst  day  of  the  year.  The  custom  of  celebrating  by  same 
ndigioue  observance,  generally  accompanied  by  festive  rejoicing,  the  first  day  of  Ibe 
year,  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  most  of  the  ancient  nations.  Tbe  Jewi^  thr 
Sgyptiau,  the  Chinnee,  the  Btmaaa,  and  the  MohanunedaDs,  aUhou^  dtfff<"g  » to 
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the  tbne  ften  vUeh  they  Teckoocd  tbe  eommenoement  of  the  tobt,  all  regarded  It  bsb 
d»y  olF  ypecial  iDtereat.  In  Rome  Uui  ye»r  ancientl v  besan  iu  March;  aad  when  Kuma, 
according  to  the  anoteut  legend,  traiinerred  it  to  Jan.  1st,  iliat  day  was  held  sacred  to 
jinaut  Ht/mnt,  who  was  thus  supposed  hi  turn  at  ouce  beck  upon  the  old  year  and  for- 
ward hiu>  the  uew.  On  the  cstiihlishmeDt  of  Ofaruitianlty,  the  usage  of  a  aotcmn  hiaugu 
raiiun  (jf  the  new  yeax  was  nitauied ;  hut  ootuhlomldc  variety  {trcvailed,  both  m  to  the 
time  atid  us  to  the  manner  of  its  celehnoion.  Cbristmui  day,  the  aanunciaiion  <^ar.  SS), 
EaslcT  day,  and  Mar.  1  have  all,  at  different  times  or  }uaces,  shared  with  Jan.  1  the 
honor  of  opening  The  new  ywr;  nor  was  it  till  Inte  in  the  Iftlh  c.  that  Jtiii.  1  was  imiver- 
Milly  accepted  as  the  tlrat  day  of  the  new  year.  The  eiirly  fnthci-s — Ctirysostom,  Ambrose, 
Aujpi^iline,  Peter  Chryeologus,  uud  others^n  reprobation  of  the  itumoral  niid  super- 
stiiions  observances  of  the  pagan  festivHl,  prohibited  in  Christian  use  nil  fcslive  cele- 
Ijniiion;  and,  on  tbe  contraty,  directed  that  the  Cbriatian  year  should  be  opened  with  a 
day  wayer,  fasting,  and  liumiliatioQ.  The  mandate,  however,  was  but  partially 
obaerveu.  The  festal  character  of  ibe  dav,  generally  speaking,  was  pertinacioualy  pfe- 
eerved,  but  the  day  wasakooliaerved  asaday  or  prayer;  and  tliis  character  was  the  more 
readily  attaciied  to  it  wlien  the  year  began  with  Jan.  1,  as  that  day,  being  thu  Sib  after 
tbe  nativity  of  our  Lord,  was  held  to  be  tbe  communoration  of  his  circumcision 
(Luke  ii.  21). 

The  sochd  observances  qf  tlie  first  day  of  the  new  year  appear  to  have  licoti  in  mh- 
atancB  the  same  in  all  ages.  From  the  earUeat  recorded  celetHatlon,  we  find  notice  of 
feasting  and  the  inteTohange  of  preeenta  as  usuges  the  day.  Bnetonins  alludes  to  the 
bringing  of  presents  to  the  capital;  und  Tacitus  makes  a  similar  reference  to  tbe  practice 
of  giving  and  receiving  new-year's  gifts.  This  custom  was  continued  by  the  Christian 
kingdoms  into  which  the  western  empire  was  divided.  In  England  we  find  mnny 
czimiples  of  it,  even  as  a  part  of  the  )nibtic  expenditure  of  the  court,  so  far  down  na  She 
reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and,  as  all  our  antiquarian  writers  mention,  the  custom  of  inter- 
changing presents  was  common  in  all  claeses  of  society.  In  France  and  Fnglnud  it  still 
sabaists,  although  eclipsed  in  tbe  latter  country  by  the  still  more  papulnr  piactice  of 
Christmas  gifts.  In  many  countries,  the  night  oi  New- Year's  eve,  "  Bt.  Svlvester's  eve." 
was  celelMuted  wllb  great  festivity,  which  was  prolonged  till  after  IS  o'clock,  when  the 
new  year  was  ushered  In  with  congiatnlationEi,  oompUmcntary  visits,  and  mutual  wishes 
for  a  happy  new  year.  This  Is  an  ancient  Scottish  custom,  which  also  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  where  the  form  of  wi^ — "ftosst-  (for  the  Lai.  prtml)  Ncu-jahr" — 
"  May  the  new  year  be  happy" — snfBciently  attests  the  antiquity  of  tbe  custom.  In 
many  places  the  practice  of  tolling  bells  at  midnight,  snd  thus  "ringing  in  the  new 
year  is  still  observed.  Many  icligious  communloiis  are  wont  to  celebrate  it  with  a 
n>ecial  service.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Te  Deum  h  still  simg  at  the  close  of 
the  old  year;  and  New-Tear'a  d^r  is  a  holiday  of  ebict  obligutioo. 

nV  TOItX.  one  of  the  ffaltteen  orlghMl  states  of  the  United  Btaien  of  America,  now 
the  most  Important  In  population  and  wealth,  oconples  an  irreguhir  triangular  ai  ea  from 
the  Athintic  ocean  to  the  great  lakes,  lat.  40°  29'  40'  to  45'  4S"  n.,  long.  71°  51'  to  79° 
4T  25'  vr  The  state  Is  413  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  811  from  n.  to  with  an  area  of  47,000  sq. 
m  or  80.800.000  acres;  bounded  n.  by  lake  Erie,  lake  Ontario,  the  river  St.  Lew 
renco  and  Canada;  e.  by  lake  Champlaio,  and  the  states  of  Vermoat,  Masenclnisetls,  and 
Connecticut,  and  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a  by  tlie  ocean.  Kew  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania; 
w.  by  Pennsylvania,  the  Niagara  river,  and  the  lakes  which  make  Its  irregolar  north- 
western boundary.  The  state  lias  60  eounties.  Its  cliirf  toWns  ore  New  "iork  city, 
Albany  (the  cnpital).  Buffalo.  Bocliester,  Oswego,  Ti-oy.  Hudson.  S\Tncuse,  Utica.  etc. 
Poto  "TO.  4.878.068,  of  whom  1.000,000  are  of  foreign  birth,  500,000  being  Irish,  and 
about  250,000  Germans.  New  York,  thmipli  refuting  (miy  one  corner  npmi  the  Atlantic, 
has  its  sen-cnsst  extended  by  Lone  Inlnnd.  Slaien  Isitimi.  etc..  to  246  m. :  wliile  it  baa  a 
Inke  coast  of  352  m..  and  borriere  for  861  m.  on  nnv.l^n)ble  rivet*.  Tlie  Hmlson,  liroail 
and  deep,  with  tides  flowing  150  ni..  Joins  nt  Allmnv  «  pj*Ptcm  of  ronals,  whicli  connect 
New  York  city  wltli  ilic  great  western  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  state  ia 
a)so  traversed  by  rnilwiiv -lines  In  every  direction.  The  centi'r  is  heuutiflcd  liy  many 
picttirepque  lakes,  and  Its  north-easlern  portion  and  llie  banks  of  the  Hudstm  by  fine 
■mountain  scenery.  Tlie  Bine  Ridgp  of  tlie  Alleglinnies  form  llie  highlands,  wliose  peaks 
rise  1.500  ft.  from  the  Hudson;  n.  of  these,  the  Cntskills  ri<»e  to  a  Iieight  of  8,W)0  ft., 
with  a  lanre  hotel  for  summer  visitors  at  au  elevation  of  2.000  ft. ;  while  Mt.  Marrj- 
and  Mt.  Antlionv,  peaks  of  tlie  Adirondaeks.  in  the  wild  region  w.  of  take  Cham 
plain,  are  5,887 'and  6.000  ft.  high.  TI»e  chief  rivers,  besides  the  Niagara  and  St. 
Lawrence,  are  the  Hudson,  its  chief  braneh  the  Mohawk,  the  Genesee,  and  the 
sources  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  Alleghany.  Its  geology  presents  a 
aeries  of  older  rocks,  from  the  azoic  to  the  lower  members  of  the  <-arboniferou8. 
Red  sandstone  of  the  middle  secondary  period  Is  found  on  the  borders  of  New 
Jersey;  drift  and  bowlders  are  found  everywhere;  the  great  Silurian  belt  passes 
along  the  eastern  line,  and  granite  with  iron  occurs  in  the  n.e.  Tliere  is  no  conl,  but 
rich  beds  of  marble  near  New  York  city;  productive  salt-springs  in  the  center  of  llie 
state,  which  gelded,  in  1874,  6.594.191  huahels;  and  petroleum  and  natural  ga.".  enough 
in  some  ouea  to  Ught  luga  villages,  in  the  w.  Among  the  mineral  sprinjgs,  those  of 
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Saratoga  and  Ballston  hare  a  wiae  reputation.  The  climate,  mild  on  the  coast,  is  cold 
in  tlio  nortbeni  countlea.  The  soil,  particuhvrly  of  the  western  and  Umeetone  regions.  Is 
very  fertile,  producing  the  finest  wheat,  maize,  apples,  peaches,  in  el  ana,  grapes,  etc,  in 
abundjiuce.  In  1870.  New  Yorlt  stale  produced  6,614,205  tons  of  hay,  13,178,4<i3 
liiislic'ls  of  wheat.  S5.2Q&.Qm  of  o^.  16.40i!,825  of  maize,  17.558,681  lbs.  hoo»,  6.693.- 
040  1b-<.  mi)ple-augi)r,  23.760.964  ll)s.  cbuesc.  10,599.225  lbs.  wool.  Among  the  natural 
cui'iositic'ii  are  .thu  fulls  of  Nia^ira;  of  the  Genuaeu,  ibree  cascades  of  06.  25,  and  84  ft 
in  24  m.;  of  tlie  Trejioa.  which  falls  200  ft.  iu  5  cascades;  the  Taghanic  fulls,  of  230  ft.; 
and  tlie  oft-piiuitcd  falls  Oif  tlie  Cauterskill.  175  and  60  ft.,  in  a  gorge  of  the  Catskill 
mouutnins.  In  1S70  tliere  were  86,206  manufucturine  establishments,  employing  351,-^ 
800  persous,  and  a  rupitu)  of  $866,994,320;  and  Id  1875  there  were  5,442  m.  of  railway 
in  the  state;  the  Erie  canal  is  850  m..  and  the  Nevr  York  canals  together  855  m. ;  351 
bnnks  of  issue  have  a  capital  of  1124,569,000.  In  1870  there  were  5,474  churches; 
11,678  public  scbooU.  atleuded  by  719,181  pupils;  274  classical,  professional,  and 
technical  sclimils.  iiicludinsf  7  uulvcruties,  34  coltegea,  and  189  academies,  with  an 
attendance  of  48,728  pupils;  and  1068  boarding  and  other  schools,  witli  an  attendance 
of  99,118  pitpiU  In  1874  llie  expenditure  for  teachers  and  scholars  was  |11. 088,981, 
and  the  rotal  nui[i1>er  of  children  si  school,  1,234.821.  The  number  of  paupers  sup- 
ported duilng  the  yenr  ending  June  1,  1870,  was  26,152.  at  a  cost  of  |2,661.385.  Tlie 
number  of  persons  convicted  oF  crime  during  the  sumo  period  was  6.473,  of  which  3,000 
were  foreiirn  itorii.  TU^re  were  835  newspapers  uud  other  periodicals — 87  daily,  518 
weekly,  168  mr>nthly,  10  qimrterly;  but  a  large  number  of  these  are  published  ut  tbe 
city  01  New  York,  and  circulated  over  the  unluu.  The  number  of  copies  issued  aaoa- 
aDy  in  the  state  wus  471.741.744.    In  1874  there  were  1055  newspapers  and  perlodtcalB. 

The  earlredt  explorations  of  New  York  by  Europeans  were  in  1GU9  by  Uendri^^ 
Hudson,  who  took  |>ossc8sion  of  the  country  on  the  river  which  iKutrs  his  name  for  the 
Dutch;  and  by  Chnniplain,  a  Frenchman,  who  explore*!  lake  Cliauiplalu  from  Canada. 
It  wus  po'^Bes.-^eil  by  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  uud  the  Algouquins.  In  1621  tlie 
Dutch  m:uie  u  settkment  on  Muuliatton  litkuU.  wliich  they  bought  for  $24,  and  founded 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  In  1664,  New  York  was  taken  by  the  English.  In 
the  war  of  independence  (1776),  Washington  was  ilriveu  from  New  York  city,  which 
was  held  by  the  British  till  the  end  of  the  war;  but  WcstFolnt  wat  held,  and  Bur^yne, 
after  two  severe  battles  near  Saratoga,  compelled  to  surreader.  The  state  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1777,  and  has  since  w>en  repeatedly  amended.  The  governor  is  elected 
for  three  years,  82  senators  for  two  years,  and  128  members  of  assembly  for  one  year. 
In  1835  the  opening  of  the  Evie  canal  gave  a  great  impetus  to  tnwle.  Pop.  (1800)  580,- 
756:  (1820)  1,872,812;  (1860)  3,880,785;  (1870)  4,882.750. 

NEW  YORK  (ante).   Biitorf/ —While  It  is  cUimed  that  John  de  Verrazano  landed 

Sthe  coast  of  New  York  in  1534,  the  first  white  man  who  is  known  to  have  been  within 
}  present  boundaries  of  the  state,  was  Samuel  Champlain,  the  French  navigator,  who 
set  sail  down  the  lake  which  was  named  after  him,  on  July  4,  1609,  antedating  by  two 
months  Hudson's  discovery  from  the  sea.  Champlain,  governor  of  Canada,  was  on  an 
expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  he  met  a  war-party  of  Hurons,  which  be  and  two 
other  Frenchmen  joined.  July  5,  at  Crown  Point,  the  Hurons  met  200  Iroquois,  and 
defeated  them,  Champlain  shooting  ttieir  chief  with  I^is  arquebuse.  This  was  the  inltia 
tory  act  which  incurred  the  enmityof  the  Five  Nations,  wita  whom  the  French  continuol 
at  war  until  the  final  surrender  of  their  possessions  In  America.  Sept.  V.  1600.  Heniy 
Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East  lodia  company,  sailed  his  little 
80-ton  shallop  Half-Moon,  into  the  waters  of  New  York  bay,  and  three  days  later  com- 
menced his  voyage  up  the  river  to  which  bis  name  is  attached,  which  he  explored  to  w 
point  betweeo  Hudson  and  Albany.  All  the  land  wliich  he  discovered  was  claimed  by 
the  Dutch,  ao^  named  New  Netherland;  and  in  1611  Uie  states-general  offered  specUl 
privileges  to  any  company  opening  and  encouraging  trade  with  the  natives  of  their  newly 
acquired  possessions.  This  encouragement  procured  not  only  trading  but  colonizaUon. 
In  1618  a  fort  was  built  on  Manhattan  island,  but  the  settlement  about  it  was  broken  up 
1^  the  English.  In  the  following  year  anotlier  Dutch  colony  established  itself  on  the 
same  spot,  and  continued  in  possession;  sod  during  the  ten  years  succeeding,  the  shoi^ 
of  the  Hudson  and  those  of  Long  Island  sound  were  explored,  and  at  fort  Orange 
(Albany)  another  tratling-post  wus  cstatilished.  In- this  region  the  Indians  were  tribes 
of  the  great  Algonquin  family,  while  tlie  remainder  of  tlie  state  was  occupied  by  the* 
Five  Nations.  But  wliile  Champlain  had  embroiled  liimself  with  the  Indians  in  the  part 
of  the  country  included  in  his  cxplorationa,  thus  entailing  u  long  and  bloody  wnr  upon 
the  French,  tlie  Dutch  settlers  in  the  s.e..  more  wary,  cultivated  amity  witli  the  red  men, 
to  tiKli  own  mnteria!  advunluge.  In  1631  the  prospects  of  a  lucrative  commerce  with 
America  hud  indnct-d  certitin  merchants  in  Holtand  to  combine  in  the  or^nizntion  of 
iliu  Diiteli  West  India  eumpimy.  for  colonization  purposes,  and  two  years  later  this  com- 
pany took  out  18  fiimilies  who  settled  at  fort  Orange,  and  80  fomUies  who  remained  at 
New  Auisterdiim  on  Muuliattiui  island. 

The  first  important  illustration  of  tbebenefltsof  amicable  intercourse  with  the  Indians 
occurred  in  the  purciuise  from  tjit-m  of  Manhattan  idand  by  the  Dutch  In  1626  for  the 
sum  of  $24.   Tiiiavt-asuccomplishedby  Peter  Minuits,  the  diroctorgencmlvlu)  had  bera 
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wat  out  l^the  DotchWest  ladi-A  compnny  to  take  diarsiG  of  its  coIoDies,  an  able  admin- 
iBtmtor  and  wise  guveroor.  See  ]MiM;iTii,  I^teh.  A  tciiiure  of  bis  adminifitratiou  was 
the  establishmeot  of  the  patroou  ByfttL'oi,  by  wliicli  ccrtaiu  speculators  were  permitted  by 
an  act  of  the  comnany  passed  in  1639  to  ciun  manorial  rights  over  Immense  tiacta  of 
countrir;  thus  building'  up  a  powerful  land  aristocracy,  wliose  influence  was  great  in  the 
early  history  of  the  state,  and  whose  claims  brought  about  more  than  two  centurira  later 
the  "anti-rent"  war  between  landlords  and  tenunts  in  these  manorial  districts.  The  dis- 
turbance which  this  system  immediately  produced  among  the  coloniat«  themselves,  being 
attributed  wrongfully  to  maladminietrationonthe  part  of  MinuitSi,  he  wassununoned  home 
and  his  office  fllled,  m  1638,  by  Wouter  van  Twiller,  who  was  succeeded  in  1638  by  Wil- 
liam  Kieft.  The  adminlBtration  of  tlie  /alter  was  rignaliaed  by  tlie  flrst  serioua  dituculty 
between  the  colonists  and  the  Indlant.  Borne  slight  disagreement  brought  about  an 
attack  oD  the  natives  by  the  Dutch,  which  resulted  in  tlie  massacre  of  more  thau  100 
unoffending  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  precipitation  of  a  sanguinary 
war  which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the' colouy.  Peter  Stuyvesant  succeeded 
Kieft  in  1647,  and  his  oonsidcrste  and  Judicious  direction  of  affairs  relieved  the  latter 
from  the  serious  danger  into  which  it  had  fallen,  Ue  pursued  a  conciliatory  policy  with 
the  Indiana,,aud  the  wisdom  vt  bii  administnUion  soon  produced  its  effect  m  a  sausfuc- 
tory  and  pro'gressive  condiUon  in  the  settlements  imder  his  jurisdiction.  These  settle- 
ments now  constuitly  extending,  soon  conflicted  with  Uiose  of  the  English  on  the  Con- 
necticut river,  and  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  The  latter  had  iMieu  establishud  by 
Peter  Minuits,  who  bad  Joined  the  service  of  the  Swedish  government,  after  heiug  dis- 
missed from  that  of  the  Dutch  West  India  company:  in  16^  gov.  Sluyvcsant  seized  this 
settlement  by  force  and  annexed  it  to  his  goTemmcBt.  The  English  -opposition  to  the 
Dutch  colonization  schemes  was  persistent  from  the  beginning,  and  fruitful  of  much 
conflict.  The  English  claimed  the  territory  n.  of  Virginia  on  the  ground  of  the  anterior 
discoveries  by  Cabot;  and  In  1664  a  chnrtcr  was  granted  by  Chariea  IL  to  the  dulra  of 
York,  which  covered  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  and 
included  Kew  Netherland,  as  well  as  lauds  already  held  by  prior  grant,  by  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  in  which  this  charter 
was  given,  coL  Nicolls  was  sent  from  England  with  sufficient  force,  and  on  arriving  at 
New  Amsterdam,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  possessions.  This  demand  was 
acceded  to  by  gov.  Btuyveswt,  who  was  powerleai  to  prevent  its  enforcement,  and  the 
country  In  question  passed  into  the  haocls  of  the  En^ish  without  a  struggle.  The  name 
New  York  was  now  Kiven  both  to  the  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island  and  to  the  entire 

Jirovince,  and  that  of  Altnny  to  fort  Orange.  A  subsequent  recapture  by  the  Dutch  was 
ollowed  by  speedy  restoration  to  the  English;  and  on  the  duke  of  York  nscending  Uie 
throne  of  England  under  the  title  of  James  II.,  the  province  passed  into  the  po8.<<ession 
of  the  crown.  Its  condition  at  this  time  was  not  encouraging  as  to  progress,  either  in 
wealth  or  education.  The  most  of  the  land  was  held  by  aristocratic  famines,  much  of  it 
having  been  dispensed  by  the  duke  of  York  among  his  favorites.  Heavy  tazatiou  and 
burdensome  restrictions  on  trade  bore  t^vilyon  tiie  people;  there  was  little  political 
freedom  or  reUgious  toleration;  even  under  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  there  was 
little  improvement  Colonial  possessions,  according  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  were  used  to  placate  or  dispose  of  personal  enemies,  or  to  reward  personal 
mends;  while  their  trade  was  deemed  ajust  perqnMte  for  the  roynl  exchequer.  So 
late  88  1669,  the  persistent  tyranny  of  Nicholson,  governor  of  New  York,  aroused  the 
colonists  to  re«stance;  and  Jacob  lieisler,  a  merchant  of  pnimineoce  in  New  York,  and 
in  an  official  position,  seized  the  government  in  the  name  of  William  of  Orange,  and  held 
it  for  two  years.  He  was  then  superseded  by  gov.  Slonghter,  and  on  very  insignificant 
grounds  was  tried  for  high  treason,  condemned,  and  put  to  death.    See  X.eisi.eb,  Jacob. 

While  the  Dutch  and  English  were  colwiisdng  s.e.  New  York  and  the  line  of  the 
Hudson  river,  also  at  points  some  distance  In  the  interior  end  on  lake  Champlaln,  the 
French  were  incessant  in  their  warfare  with  the  Indians  and  their  inroads  from  Canada 
into  northern  and  central  New  York,  varying  their  warlike  expeditions  by  missionary 
enterprises.  Excepting  brief  periods  of  peace,  e»tabliBhed  by  treaty  stipulations  often 
broken,  the  French  ana  Indians  were  constantly  at  enmity;  while  the  generally  friendly 
relations  of  the  natives  with  the  English  resulted  in  the  norUiem  and  western  frontier 
setUements  being  protected  by  the  Indians  from  Fmich  invasion  during  the  French 
and  Indian  wars.  After  1684,  when  gov.  Donsan  concluded  nn  offenrive  and  defea^ve 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  English  occupied,  in  penceful  agreement  with  the  latter,  the 
attitude  which  had  been  held  by  Uie  Dntcn  prior  to  their  ascendency.  In  1687  a  French 
army  under  de  Nonville.  governor  of  Canada,  invaded  New  York;  the  Five  Nations,  in 
retaliation,  made  an  invasion  of  Canada  two  years  afterwards,  killing  1000  French  set- 
tlers, and  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  whole  province.  On  Feb.  8, 1691,  ^  mid- 
night, the  town  of  Schenectady  was  attacked  by  French  regulars  to  the  number  of  more 
than  200,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  when  68  of  the  settlers  were  killed, 
and  37  carried  into  captivity.  In  1690-91  tlie  village  of  La  Prairie  was  twice  attacked; 
and  in  1695  count  de  Frontenac.  with  400  Frenchmen  nod  SSO  Algonquins.  desolated  the 
Mohawk  country,  and  pursued  his  invasion  almost  to  Albany,  returning  Inden  withplun* 
der  and  prisoners.  Lake  Champlaln  was,  in  fact,  held  by  the  French  and  commanded 
by  their  fortiflcadons  until  1709.   Hoetllities  between  England  and  France  were  con- 
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chtded  for  the  time  the  pence  of  Ryswick  In  1897.  and  from  1703  to  1748,  during  qpeea 
Anne's  and  king  Qeorge's  wars,  there  was  no  flgliting  in  New  York,  except  Bkinmabes 
along  tlie  frontier.  But  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1754,  there  being  no  conceit 
of  action  amon^  the  colonies,  tlie  entire  British  posseetiionB  in  North  America  were  4hrea^ 
ened  with  sublugation.  The  French  liad  fortfacations  on  lake  (Hiampluin,  on  the  St. 
Lnwrence,  and  at  Kiiignra;  while  the  Bnglish  advanced  posts  were  at  fort  Edwnrd  on  tbo 
Hudson,  and  at  Oswego.  In  1756  the  Eurfish  under  sir  William  Johnwin  defeat*^  and 
nearly  annihilated  the  French  under  DioMcau,  nt  the  head  of  lake  Qeoi^;  but  in  ibe 
following  year  the  French  captweti  Oswego  and  destroyed  it,  and  in  1757  took  fortWil- 
liiun  Heury.  In  17(»8  gen.  Ahercromhie,  vrith  an  army  of  16,000  men,  attacked  Tit-on- 
deroga,  but  was  repulsed.  Col.  Bradstreet,  however,  captured  fort  Frontenac  in  the 
latter  year,  and  in  1759  ^ii^ra  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  Ticondonn  and  CrovH 
Point  surrendered  on  the  appearance  of  gen.  Amherst  with  his  army.  This  left  New 
York  free  of  the  French,  and  tlie  attention  of  its  permle  enuM  once  more  he  turned  to 
their  own  nfFatrs.  During  the  war,  and  under  William  TitCs  adminiatratlon,  colonial 
affairs  lind  Iwcn  administered  less  obnoxiously  than  before;  Imt  no  sooner  was  fhe  con- 
({lu-st  of  Canada  completed,  than  a  course  of  conduct  was  bcgnn  tending  to  irritate  tbe 
i-olonists,  nod  art>usiiig  in  New  York  a  spirit  of  oppoidtion  whose  exhibltHm  .tlie  presence 
of  a  large  royalist  force  could  not  prevent. 

New  York  joined  earnestly  in  the  amtngemenfs  made  for  self-defense  on  the  part  of 
the  colonics.  In  Oct.,  1776,  gen.  Tryoo,  the  last  British  governor  of  New  York,  fled 
from  his  scat  of  <n>verDment  on  board  a  man-of-war.  Already,  in  May  of  that  year. 
Etliun  Allen  and  Uis  "Green  Mountain  boys"  had  surprised  and  captured  fort  Ticondcr- 
oga.  Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler  set  forth  two  montiis  later  on  their  ill>falcd 
expedition  amiinf-'t  Canada — whence  they  returned  defeated  and  dispirited  in  the  follow- 
ing sprinw  lu  Feb.,  1778,  New  York  city  was  occupied  by  an  American  force,  but  the 
bnttles  of  Long  Island  and  Harlem  heights,  disastrous  to  the  Americon  arms,  ren- 
dered that  position  untenable;  and,  being  Amndoned  by  Waehington  and  his  amiy,  the 
British  'ook  posEession  of  the  city,  and  held  it  for  7  years.  In  tbe  summer  of  1777  the 
province  wan  invaded  by  gen.  Bum^e  from  the  (Canada  side,  while  rimultaneously  a 
British  force  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  to  unite  with  him.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
joint  expedition  was  the  capture  by  the  British  of  several  American  forts  on  the  If  udsna 
and  lake  Champlain,  but  it  ended  in  disaster,  Bunojme's  entire  army  being  forced  to  sur- 
render, Oct.  17,  at  Saratoga.  In  1777-78  West  R>lnt  was  fortified,  and  considered  tte 
strongest  pofiiion  in  the  country. 

In  1779  the  Indian  countrr  in  New  Tortc  was  laid  waste  hj  gen.  Sulllran ;  tbe  Six 
Nations  joined  the  British,  and  under  sir  John  Johnson  Ittrassed  the  defenseless  settle- 
meota  on  the  frontier;  and  tbeSchobariG  and  Mohawk  settlements  were  consiantiv  being 
sul)jected  to  depredations  on  the  part  of  hostile  Indians.  Nov.  25,  1783,  the  flnaf  act  of 
the  revolution  took  place  in  the  evacuation  by  the  British  of  the  cit ,  of  New  York,  when 
the  colonists  were  left  to  frame  a  government  for  themselves,  which  should  compreheDd 


w!!-"!  now  concluded  with  the  Six  Nations,  the  Indians  ceding  a  large  portion  of  tbeir 
lard?  to  the  state.  Subsequently  other  treaties  lessened  the  Indian  pussesf  ions.  until. 
r.trepting  the  rcservntions,  nit  that  they  had  once  owned  bad  been  giren  up  to  iho  whites. 
Wlint  was  known  as  the  "Hollaitd  porchase,"  8,30(^000  acres  solo  by  Bobert  Morris  to 
an  Amsferdnm  company— Ivlng west  of  whatwas  known  as  the  preemption  line,  a  boun- 
dary l>etwcen  New  York  and  Mnssachusetts  lands— having  been  thorouglily  sui-ve3-c<i  by 
itf;  Dntrh  owners,  and  mnde  available  for  scltlement.  was  speedily  populated.  The  lauds 
in  ccntrnl  New  York  were  BCttled  as  rnpidlv  as  the  Indians  surrcnoeiTd  them.  In  1777  the 
first  constitution  of  tlic  Matewn^  adopted,' reviiied  in  1601, 1821, 1846,  and  1S67,  the  latest 
aniendmeut  havin«  liecn  made  in  1874.  In  the  meantime  conflicting  claims  of  other 
states  cf)ncemtng  the  boundaries  nf  New  York  bad  hrcn  adjusted  amicably;  in  the  case 
of  New  Hamp*ire,  by  fonninir  the  state  of  Vemont  from  the  disputed  tcrritoiy.  New 
York  rrceivmg  the  sum  of  fSO.OOO  for  relinquishing  its  claim.  The  war  of  1812  brought 
the  New  York  frontier  ngtdn  Into  danger,  and  a  number  of  enragements  occurred  in  tBat 
part  of  the  state  bordering  on  Canada  and  the  lakes.  A  Brit)^  attack  on  Sackett'e  Har- 
bor, nn  important  American  i.  val  station  on  lake  Ontario,  resulted  unsuccessfully. 

8hortlr  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1816,  the  requisite  legislative  action  was  taken 
for  the  building  of  the  Erie  canal,  originally  su^sted  by  Gouverneur  Morris  in  1800. 
The  canal  was  begim  in  1817  and  flnisbed  in  189Sjjts  sncces^  completion  hefngmainlr 
dne  to  the  energy  nni  foresiglit  of  gov.  De  Witt  OUnbm.  The  effect  of  this  great  work 
was  to  ennch  the  state  while  opening  the  way  for  the  stream  of  commerce  which  has 
resulted  in  making  the  dtv  of  New  York  the  metropolis  of  tlie  western  continent  Ib 
1838  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  railroad  was  chartered— probably  the  first  railroad  char 
ter  granted  in  the  contitry.  This  road  was  commenced  in  1880,  and  tlie  New  York  and 
Erie  in  18B6.  The  gradual  absorption  of  the  various  New  York  lines  which  form  tbe 
Hudson  river  railroad,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  New  York  Central  ud  Hudson  river 
railroad  Into  one  powerful  four-track  trunk  line  connecting  the  metropolis  with  ^e  west, 
were  significant  events  in  the  development  of  the  state. 

The  part  taken  bv  ihf  slate  of  Nl-w  York  in  the  war  of  secession  was  foremost  as 
became  the  first  sti-.te  in  the  union  in  wealth  and  population.   Erery  ooun^  fundshed 
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fts^prta  (3i  YDluntsera;  Itswell-crguiiaed  and  thorou^ljr  drilled  mUitia  regiments  wmpr 
plwaoai^ble  officers  to  the  innperienced  army  wliicb  was  so  mpidly  formed,  and  the 
^reat  muDufactories  at  the  state  were  kept  biuy  nij^t  and  day  In  aupplyiog  arms,  clot^ 
vag,  aai^  equipmeDta;  at  tta«  Waterrliet  aiseaal  alone  1600  men  were  emptoycd  during 
tbe  war.  The  wealth  of  New  York  was  poured  out  like  water  to  Buataio  the  uoion 
cause.  The  United  States  aouitary  comiiiiwHioa  and  tke  union  defanae  oommlttee  woe 
organized  from  among  its  citizens. 

Government. — "  The  Dutcli  political  system  made  the  judiciary  supreme,  and  denied  nil 
arbitrary  power,  either  Id  people  or  parliaanents,  in  civil  rulers  or  religious  teachers,  and 
sought  to  fortify  the  poopfe  against  its  exercise.  Thus  the  feudal  shell  of  Dutch  goverQ- 
ment  Inclosed  the  seed  of  liberty,  ready  in  fullness  of  time  to  germinate  in  most  perfect 
form."  A  government  was  actually  established  for  the  flrst  in  New  Netherland  in  1634, 
after  thearnvalof  aparty  of  WAllooussentout  by  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  under 
the  direction  of  capt.  Comelia  Jacobsen  May,  who  preceded  Mlnuits  asdirector.  In  1629 
the  manorial  system  was  introduced,  the  patroous  being  invested  with  the  authority  of 
feudal  barons,  hut  no  political  or  judicial  changes  could  \x  introduced  without  consent 
of  tlie  borne  goveramenU  In  163e  and  1640  theprivUeges  of  the  palroons  were  materially 
restricted  and  those  of  free  settlers  eulai^d.  Whenever  the  people  settled  in  sufficient 
numbers,  tbe  company  was  obliged  to  pve  them  local  government,  the  <^cer8  of  which 
were  (obe  dealgnated  by  tike  director  and  council,  in  accordance  with  the'Custom  In  the 
Nethertaod.  But  althou^i  by  the  plan  of  government  "no  other  reli^on  was  to  be 
public^  tolerated  or  allowed  in  Kew  Netherland,  save  that  then  taught  and  exercised  by 
authority  of  the  Reformed  churcli  in  the  united  provinces, "this  provision  was  a  diead 
letter.  English  coioniets  were  alr«idy  settled  on  Oardner's  island,  and  at  Souihamptou 
and  SonthoTd,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island  (1689-^),  and  oihera  in  Westches- 
ter and  at  Qravenzgnde.  On  the  outbreak  w  the  Indian  war  In  1641,  director  Kleft 
invited  all  the  masters  and  faeadsof  fandUes  of  New  Amsterdam  and  its  vicinity  to  assem- 
ble in  the  fort  on  a  given  day,  this  being  the  first  official  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
the  people  in  New  Netiierlan^.  Wlien  these  freemen  convened,  tbey  gave  their  opin- 
ion OB  the  questions  before  them,  and  appointed  twelve  men  to  continue  to  represent 
their  Interests.  These  twelve  men  procMoed  to  demand  certain  reforms  of  government, 
hut  were  reminded  by  the  director  that  they  had  only  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
Indian  troubles.  Tliey  were  again  called  together  in.  16iS,  when  larger  liberties  were 
accorded  them,  and  finally  eight  men  were  elected  by  the  director,  who  oecame  an  actufd 
lepieseotative  body.  Qot.  8tuy  vesant  contiimed  this  plan,  by  appointing  nine  men,  who 
were  "tribunes"  of  the  people,  to  hold  weekly  courts  of  arbitration,  and  advise  the 
director  and  council.  Troubles  afterwards  grew  out  of  the  demands  of  the  tribunes  for  a 
burjher  government,  and  Mieae  were  referred  to  tlie  states-general  for  decision,  audamore 
liberal  form  of  government  was  ordered,  to  which  order  Btuyvesant  paid  no  attention. 
The  Dutch  governor  continued  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  people  for  greater  liberty, 
until  his  forced  surrender  to  the  English  cut  abort  his  prat>gative.  Under  Nicolls  and 
Androa,  the  people  of  New  York  found  themselves  in  a  worse  poattUm  than  under  the 
Dutch  govemora,  but  gov.  Dongan  convened  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  colony, 
which  passed  the  act  entiUed  "  Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privileges  granted  by  His  Iloyal 
Highness  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York  and  its  Dependencies,"  and  by  which  legisla- 
tive power  WHS  granted  to  tbe  colony,  James  11.  abolished  this  general  assembly,  and 
endeavored  to  unite  all  the  colonies  as  the  dominion  of  New  England,  under  gov.  Andres. 
Wilfiam  and  Mary  revived  the  general  assembly,  and  granted  to  the  people  of  New  York 
a  certain  degree  of  freedom;  but  the  struggle  between  the  colonistB  and  tbe  crown  con- 
tinued until  the  final  revolution  in  all  the  colonies  resnlted  In  the  expulsion  of  English 
authority.  The  provincial  convcnUon  which  met  in  New  York,  Apnl  20,  1775,  was  the 
first  organized  body  in  the  colony  after  the  overthrow  of  royal  authority,  the  latter  having 
been  declared  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  the  colony  on  April  19.  The  first  constitution 
of  the  state  of  New  York  was  adopted  April  20. 1777.  The  articles  of  confederation  of 
the  continental  congress  were  mtiflod  by  the  state,  Feb.  6, 1778.  The  constitution  of  the 
Unlteid  States  was  ratified  by  the  state  J  aly  26, 1 787.  The  present  executive  government 
of  the  state  of  New  York  comprises  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state, 
comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney-genera),  state  engineer  and  surveyor,  superintendent  of 
the  bank  department,  superintendent  of  tbe  Insurance  department,  superintendent  at 
public  instnictlon,  auditor  of  the  canal  department,  superintendent  of  state  prisonR. 
superintendent  of  public  works,  besides  the  governor's  staff,  and  rarious  boards  and 
commissions  forcharity,  lunacy,  quarantine,  etc.  The  names  of  the  governors  of  the  state 
from  1777  to  1881,  inclusive,  in  order,  are  as  follows:  George  Clinton,  John  Jay,  Goorpe 
Clinton,  Morgan  Lewis.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Joseph  C.  Yatee,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  MafHn  Van  Buren,  Enos  J.  Hiroop.  William  L.  Marey,  Wiluara  H.  Seward,  Wil- 
liam C.  Bouck,  Silas  Wright,  John  Toung,  Hamilton  Fish,  Washington  Hunt,  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, Myron  H.  CInrk.  John  A.  King,  £dwin  D.  Morgan,  Horauo  Seymour,  Reuben  £. 
Fenton.  John  T.  Hoffman,  John  A.  Diz,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Lucius  Bobinson.  Alonzo  B. 
Cornell.  The  legislative  branch  of  the  state  government  includes  a  senate  and  assembly ; 
the  senate  consists  of  88  members,  elected  in  November  of  every  alternate  year  (1881, 18w, 
etc.),  holding  their  officesfortwoyearsfromtheflrst  of  January  next  succeeding.  Thestate 
In  divided  into  SSt  senatorial  dislncts,  each  electing  one  senator.  The  senators  reoeive  aa 
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annual  salary  of  $1600,  and  also  $1  for  «acb  ten  miles  of  timve]  in  grAag  to  or  Tetorriu 

from  the  place  of  meeting  once  in  each  session.  Ten  dollars  per  day  in  addition  & 
allowed  when  the  senate  aloue  is  convened  in  extraordinary  session,  or  when  acting  as  a 
court  for  the  trinl  of  impL-aehiiieiits.  Tiae  lieutenant-goTcroor  is  «c  officio  president  of 
the  senate.  The  iis.'iemhly  cou»is.s  of  128  members,  elected  annually  by  single  district 
Each  county  has  at  least  one  member.  They  receive  the  same  compensatloa  M  scDaton. 
Their  otticere  are  chosen  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
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Osographu. — The  outlines  of  the  state  are  exceedingly  irregular,  but  its  river,  lake, 
nntl  ocean  boundaries  are  nearly  all  navimhle,  including  852  m.  on  the  lakes;  281^  m.  on 
the  St.  Xiawrence,  Poultney,  Hudson,  KiS  van  EuU,  Del  la  ware,  and  Niagara  riven;  and 
346  m.  on  Long  Island  sound  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  total  extent  of  theboundaiy- 
lines  on  the  border  of  Canada.  Yeimont,  ALkssacfausetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  is  541.38  miles.  The  chief  harbors  are  New  York  bay  and  harbor;  Dun- 
kirk and  Buffalo,  on  lake  Erie;  Tonawaoda  and  Lewiston,  on  Niagara  river;  Oenesce, 
Sodiis,  Oswego.  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  Cape  Vincent,  on  Inke  Orttario;  Ogdensburg, 
on  (he  St.  Lawrence;  House's  Point,  Plattsburg,  and  Whitehall,  on  lake  CSiamplain; 
and  Sag  Harbor,  at  Uie  e.  end  of  Long  Island,  with  other  harbors  ou  the  u.  and  a 
shores  of  that  island.  The  jHincipid  rivers  are  the  Hiid.<<nn.  Moliawk,  Osvego.  Alle- 
guany.  Susquehanna,  and  Delaware,  with  numerous  branches  and  tributaries.  The 
state  is  noted  for  the  number  and  beauW  of  its  lakes,  among  whir.h  arc  Chaa- 
tauqua.  Cattaraugus,  Hemlock,  Hooeoye,  Canadice,  Conesus.  Crooked,  Canundaigns. 
Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owasco,  Skaneateles,  Cross,  Onnndngn,  Otisco,  Cnzenovin.  Oneida. 
Otsego,  Schuyler,  Schroon,  George,  Avalanche,  Colden,  Hendvraon.  Sandford.  Eckfoid, 
IlnckPt.  Fo'  ked.  Newcomb.  Long,  Saranac  (upper  and  lower),  Tupper's,  Rich.  Pleasant, 
liesides  the  great  lakes  and  l^e  Champlain.  Three  mountain  rangte.  enterinff  the  state 
from  tlte  s.,  cross  it  in  a  n.e.  direction.  The  first  of  these,  a  continuation  lu  tJie  Blue 
Ridn,  runs  throiigh  Rockland.  Orange,  Putnam,  and  Dutchess  counties,  and  forma  the 
hfif^nnds  of  Uie  Hudmn.  Its  highest  peaks  are  Beacon  hill.  Dutclicss  co..  1685  ft ;  Bull 
hll),  Putnam  co.,  1686  ft.;  Butter  hill,  Orai^cco.,  1529  ft.;  Old  Beacon,  Putnam  <*o..  1471 
ft. ;  Crow  Nest.  Orange'co.,  1418  ft. ;  Bear  Mount,  Orange  co.,  1350  ft. ;  Anthony's  Nose, 
Putnam  co.,  1228  feet;  and  Breakneck,  Orange  Co.,  1187  ft.  The  second  range  extends 
through  Sullivan,  Ulster,  nod  Greene  counties,  terminating  In  the  Catskill  mountains  on 
the  Hudson.  Its  h^hest  peaks  are  Round  Top,  8,804  ft;  High  Peak,  S.718  fL;  and 
Pine  Orchard,  8,000  ft.— allJn  Oreene  co. ;  and  Rockland  mount,  2,400  ft.,  and  Walnut 
hill,  1980  ft,  in  Sullivan  county.  The  Shawangunk  mountains  are  the  extreme  e.  spivof 
this  range,  and  Uie  Helderbergand  HeUibark mountains  extend  fromit  north  into  Albany 
and  Schoharie  counties.  The  ttiird  range  extends  through  Broome,  Delaware,  Otawx 
Schoharie,  Montgomery,  and  Herkimer  counties  to  the  Mohawk;  and  reappe»ing  onlw- 
11.  side  of  that  river,  continues  to  lake  Champlain,  forming  the  Adironaack  monntaiB 
region.  Qeographlcally,  the  Adirondack  region  is  bounded  by  lake  ChamplalD,  the  St 
Lawrence,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Black  rivers.  This  extensive  territory  contains  the  only 
^«at  forests  remaining  as  a  public  domain  within  the  borders  of  the  state  The  flrst  sur- 
vejrs  of  this  territory  were  made  in  1772,  but  it  was  precisely  100  yean  later  that  a  sys- 
tematic topographical  survey  of  the  entire  region  was  undertaken  oy  acts  of  the  leglsla- 
tnre.  The  ABirondacka  are  geologically  described  as  "  igneous,  plntonic  mountains— the 
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rocks  generally  metamorphic,  gntnite.  and  gneiss,  with  feldspar  and  hornblende."  The 

Firincipal  peaksare  moant  Hnrcy,  5,403  ft.;  mount Ctioton,  4,987  ft.;  HacIntTre,  6,106 
t.;  Wight;  Skylight,  4;9»7 ft. ;  Haystftck,  5,00«  ft.;  CoIdeD;  Dlx;  Blue;  Gothic,  4,744  ft.; 
Giant  of  the  Valley,  4,t>?0  feet.  The^ake  and  river  levels  here  have  an  altitude  of 
1500  to  3,000  ft.,  and  the  climate  is  much  more  serere  than  In  the  lowlands  of  the  same 
latitude.  Here  are  extensive  beds  of  Iron  ore,  some  of  which  have  been  worked:  the 
average  annual  yield  of  the  entire  region  is  30,000  tons.  The  fauna  of  the  Adirondacks 
is  very  ricli,  affording  the  panther,  lynx,  sable,  ermine,  deer,  black  bear,  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, and  biids  in  large  variety.  This  part  of  the  state  is  accessible  from  Samloga  by  the 
Adirondack  railroad,  and  stage  from  North  creek  to  Blue  Mountain  lake;  tntnce  by 
small  steamboats  to  Raquette  lake;  alsoffom  Plattsburg  to  the  Saranac  lakes  by  i-ail- 
road  and  stage. — Of  cataracts  in  the  state,  Niagara  Falls,  In  the  outlet  of  tlie  four  great 
upper  lakes,  are  104  ft  high  and  1100  wide  on  the  American  side,  and  2,000  ft.  v  ide  on 
the  Cantidian  side;  tlie  total  descent  being  338  ft.,  and  the  width  of  the  river  below  the 
falls  1000  feet.  The  Genesee  river  has  a  descent  of  260  ft.  in  three  falls  within  the  space 
of  two  miles  near  its  source,  and  there  are  other  falls  near  Rocheater  with  a  descent  of 
200  leet.  Trenton  Falls  are  a  succession  of  Ave  cascades,  liaving  200rt,  of  fall  in  a  course 
of  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  Cohoes  and  Little  Falls,  in  the  Mohawk,  form  grand  cataracts 
in  times  of  freshet.  In  the  Catakills  a  small  stream  is  precipitated  down  a  ledee  180  ft. 
high. — The  watershed  that  separates  the  n.  from  tlie  s.  draintigc  of  w.  New  York  extends 
in  an  irregular  line  through  the  southerly  counties.  The  country  s.  of  tliia  water-shed, 
embracing  the  most  of  tlie  iwo  s.  tiers  of  counties,  is  nearly  ii!)  a  hilly  country.  North  of 
the  water-alied  the  surface  descends  in  rolling  and  smooth  terraces  toward  lake  Ontario, 
the  region  between  the  hills  of  the  s.  and  the  level  lands  of  the  n.  being  a  beautiful,  roll- 
ing country.  The  river  system  of  the  state  comprises  tliat  part  drained  by  the  gieat  lakes 
and  the  Bt.  Lawrence,  nortlieriy,  and  that  drained  by  the  Hudson  and  other  rivers,  south- 
erly. The  water-shed  between  extends  irregularly  from  take  Erie  eastward  through  the 
8.  tier  of  counties  to  the  Adirondack  mountains,  lake  Geoi^e,  and  the  state  line,  east. 

Agriculture. — Most  of  the  crops  and  fniitsof  the  temperate  zone  con  be  raised  in  New 
Tork.  More  than  half  of  the  total  area  of  the  atute  is  improved,  and  under  successful 
cultivation. 


TABLE  OP  VALUES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  FROM  THE  U.  B.  CENSUS  OP  1870,  AND  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  OF  1874. 


Crop«,  etc. 


Cennie  at 


Value  of  farms,  

Value  of  TanTilnK  tm- 

plf  menTH.  j'lc  

Vulij^  i>f  form  proilutl* 

forjeur   

Bol'i  fur  ulniipliier. , , 
Komf  innniifa.Pture«. 
Fon-jit  pnylnn-ts — ,. 
JiIdi-ki-i  Kiiril  n  t>J»(lucta 
.OivhHPfJ  j.imiliii'lt!  .    ■  , 
Wnpfs,  jinitl  fnr  tnrm  ]a- 

hpr,  ini']iifliric;  board. . ; 
^'h"ni  tor  year.  liuslidB 
Rjre  fnr  3+-ar.  hu-hi?l*, 
Iiid'n  cora  fnr  v  r,  hiifth. 
OaIk  for  ypBPi  hii'ihph. , 
B»rl«*r  inr  yt.'ar,  UistitlB. 
Di]cliM'~T  i"t  j  eflr.  bnfth. 

FliLX  for  yfit.  Ibif  

VTooI  for  yfa.r,  lbs. 
H  ipB  for  j'ear,  1  tM, . . 
Hay  for  year,  lani ,  ^ , 


Be  port  of 
WT4. 


$1,^^,867,700 

B.flMt.179 

»i,«i,aO'! 

16.  lite, 
r.m.fiai 

5,i!-;il.Slfl 


Crop*,  StDckn,  etc 


i.Wtt,nfB 

i»,.V^,(ioO 
Q.4(VI,0tin 
3.'J17,1»D0 


TobEMwn  for  yenr,  Ibi  

MAple  Kugnr  tor  ye*r,  lbs 
BoFKhuni  und  iDaplteyr- 

I   nil,  Kolloih ......  ..... 

Jrimh  pcitatwn,  tiushels. . 
atiil  bt-ans,  l^ustaelB. 

'BerswiiT.  111*.  

iHoDcy.l^s.   .... 

.Valti^  of  alL       atock. .. 

KUIntwr  of  ltom«B  

Kumlier  of  nniJt-a  and 

I    fUP?^ ,     

Number  of  milch  cowe.. 
^'lunlH-r  t>r  working  oxen 
Number  of  other  catUe.. 

Number  of  Klueep, ,  .. 

Simitwr  tit  Bwiiie  

Dairy  produets,  butter, 

]be  

Dniry  products,  cLeeee, 

Itfillr  said,  EaUona! 


1870. 


«.aoa,oio 

ES,M7.B9a. 

i,]ria,Mi 

(ir5.t«S,713 
4,407 

j,sa:i.«!i 
M,t-ii 

&71.4S8 

]07.iiT.aaj 
i3G,:75,u]e 


Hejinrtoif 


tifiavOOQ.ioi 

DOS.  wo 
1,«7,«0 
1,BIH,400 


Hie  yield  of  the  various  crops  for  the  year  1879  was  as  foUows: 


Indian  con,  bushels . 

Wheat,  bushels  

Rye.  buataels  

Oats,  bushels  

Barley,  busbels  

Buckwheat,  buibels. 
Potatoes,  bushels — 

Tobacco,  lbs  

Hay,  tons  


Total. 


Quantity 
prodnoecL 


tt,TM,0OD 
10,746,000 
2,770,800 

ejwo,ooo 

5,158,000 

aB,wrjoo 

S,4n,760 
6,ltS«,000 


Ave.  yield 
per  acre. 


SS 

IS 
IS 

n 
» 

so 

IM 

ins 

1.U 


Hoi  of  acres 
In  each 

crop. 


068,000 
710,400 
218,100 

1,288.000 
948.000 
967.000 
809,800 
1.8M 

5,800,807 

9,068,147 


Value  per 
bush.,  lb., 
or  too. 


1.40 
78 
40 
7» 
54 
80 
18 

9.T9 


Total 
VohiatloB. 


918,849.440 

15.014,400 

1^»r1.£oo 

4.454,000 

2.';(ti.0H0 

ia,aafl,{yg3 
«9t.flm 

00,887,MO 
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TABLE  fiSOWINO  THE  ATERAOE  TTBU)  PER  ACRE,  AND  THE  PRICE  PKB  BUBHEU 
FOnND,  OB  TON,  OF  FARM  PaODUCTB,  FOB  IBTS. 


Ootn. 

Br*. 

Ba^. 

Badk- 

FoUtoea. 

Tobacco. 

Smj. 

Price 
per  bushel. 

Price 
per  buahd. 

1 

1 

Price 
per  buahflL 

Price 
per  bushel. 

1 

s. 

d 

Price  per 
pound. 

i 

Price  pot 
toe. 

88 

.01 

IS 

1.40 

.78 

81 

.40 

.54 

KM 

1S15 

U 

9.n 

The  avenge  cash  value  per  acre  ai  the  principal  crops  taken  together,  being  $14.1& 

TABLE  SHOWING  ESTIXATED  TOTAL  NUMBER  AND  TOTAL  VALUE  AND  ATERAOE 
FBIOB  or  UVE  STOCK,  JANUARY,  18801 


Hoaan 

Hnm 

Milch  Oom. 

IhimbeF. 

ATerace 

Prioa! 

Vmtob. 

Number. 

ATeratre 

Price. 

Value. 

Number. 

Averaee 
Price. 

808^ 

$n.4i 

11,600 

•81.81 

|1,088,7U 

1,481,700 

•M.06 

OXBT  AMB  Om 

aCUSTUL 

Boaa. 

Kuiuber. 

Averase 

Price. 

TahM 

Number. 

ATerage 

Price. 

Value. 

Number. 

Vslae. 

018,000 

tl7.080.fM 

t3LB7 

$7,874,700 

908,000 

tr.io 

AVKRAOB  WAGES  FOR  1880: 


Feb  Dat. 

Or  the  year. 

Ttaiuleat 
Hsmat 

Tranaleot 

Mtln 
Hamab 

Oar- 
peolar- 

Ins. 

BUok- 
nnl  th- 
ing. 

Wheel- 
wrlghl- 

Ha- 

8boe- 

Wltboot 
Board. 

without 
Board. 

Without 
Board. 

^£ 

Without 
Board. 

With 
Board. 

with 
Board. 

|l 

tSOLOO 

$1&M 

$1.80 

$1.00 

$1.08 

$0.74 

$l.tt 

$1.80 

$8.00 

$LW 

The  average  value  per  acre  of  cledred  lands  tn  New  York  in  1880  was  |B8l46;  tfae 
average  value  of  timbered  lands,  $40.88;  the  avenge  Inonase  in  value  of  both  daaee*  b 
one  year  being  4.7  per  cent. 

Id  the  northeni  counties  and  the  highland  regions  along  the  a  border  and  upoo 
the  Hudson,  stock  and  sheep  raishig  and  dairy  fanning  are  pursued;  while  the  low- 
lands that  form  the  greater  mrt  of  the  surface  of  Uie  w.  portion  of  the  auite  are  best 
adapted  to  grain  growing.  Broom  com  has  long  been  the  staple  crop  of  the  Hohairk 
TOlley  intervals,  tobacco  being  extensively  raised  in  the  Chemung  valley  and  paits  of 
Onondaga  and  Wayne  counties;  bops  have  been  an  important  crop  in  Hadkioa,  Oneids. 
Ots^,  and  Schoharie  counties;  grapes  have  been  successfully  cultivated  in  tlwvi^eyof 
the  Hudson  below  the  highlands,  on  the  n.  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  in  sevenl  of  the 
take  valleys  in  the  centml  part  of  the  state.  Ma;^e  sugar  is  an  important  product  of 
northern  and  central  New  Twk;  and  fruits,  Ineloding  apples,  peaces,  pam,  Mid-etntw- 
berries,  are  largely  grown  ia  the  western  connties  n.  m  the  water^eo;  iriiile  laHeriy 
peaches  have  b^iu  to  be>an  important  crop  in  Ulstci'  county.  Large  tracts  (rfland  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Yoik  city,  and  particularly  on  Long  Island,  are  devoted  to  market 
gardening  and  daitylng,  and  the  Inhabitants  supply  milk,  butter,  choesc,  egga,Tegeto- 
Uea  and  small  fmit  to  the  markete  of  the  metnqiolia. 
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The  climate  0t  New  York  Is  varied,  wtth  a  range  wider  ibxa  any  other  state.  Those 
portloDs  which  arc  under  the  influence  of  the  ocean,  sound,  and  lake  winds,  are  more 
even  in  temperature,  and  suffer  lesa  severely  from  the  late  frosts  of  spring  and  the  early 
frosts  of  autumn,  and  from  summer  Imts,  tlian  portions  of  the  country  in  the  eamo 
InUtude  not  thus  Influenced.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  state,  as  detenolned  from 
observations  made  during  25  years,  la  46.40  .  The  mean  length  of  the  leaaim  of 
vegetatioD  from  the  first  hlooming  of  apples  to  the  first  killing  froSt  is  174 Hays;  thou^ 
on  liong  Island  it  is  1!H  days  longer,  and  in  8t.  Lawrence  co.  S  days  shorter,  llie  mean 
annual  fall  of  water  in  i^n  and  enow  is  40.98  Inches. 

The  principal  mineral  and  medicinal  springs  of  the  state  are  the  salt  springs  of  Onon- 
daga CO.,  from  which  more  than  7,000,000  bushnls  of  salt  ore  made  annually;  Beratoca 

S;)ring9;  New  Lebanon,  and  Stockport,  Columbia  co. ;  Masaena,  Bt.  Lawrence  co. ;  Ricn- 
cld,  Otsego  CO.:  Avon,  XJvingston  ca;  Clifton,  Ontario  Co.;  Sliaron,  Scholiarie  co. ; 
Chittenango,  Madlaon  co. ;  and  Al^Nuna,  Oenesee  county. 

Cfeolqgjf. — ^With  few  exceptions  the  later  rock  formations  are  not  represented  in  New 
TorlL,  but  a  very  complete  series  of  the  oldur  groups  are  found,  from  the  azoic  up  to  the 
lower  members  of  the  carboniferous.  Frcnn  n.e.  New  Jersey,  extending  over  Rockland 
CO.,  and  termioatinsr  at  the  trap  formation  known  as  tlie  Palisades,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Tappan  bay  in  the  Hudson,  Is  the  red  ssndstone  of  the  middle  secondary.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lake  Chiimphun  are  some  tertiary  depiwlts  of  the  pliocene 
period;  and  the  drift  or  bowMcr  formaiion  overruns  the  whole  state,  being  developed 
aver  Long  Island  in  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clays,  so  deep  that  the  rocky  ledges  are 
everywhere  concealed  from  eight,  except  at  a  few  points  where  the  gneiss  is  laid  bare  on 
the  shore  of  the  East  river  opposite  New  York  island.  The  gteat  nietnmorphic  Itelt  of 
the  eastern  states  passes  into  New  York  all  along  its  eastern  line,  and  to  tlie  n.  of  the 
Slohawk  river  l)ranches  off  over  netiriy  all  the  rough  country  lying  between  lakes  Onta- 
rio and  Cliamplain.  In  this  district  are  the  Adirondack  mountains.  The  granitic  and 
hypersthene  rocks  of  wiiich  tliey  conaisi  spread  almost  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  which 
tlie  tract  is  separated  by  a  belt  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  which  passes  through  Potsdam 
in  Bt.  Lawrence  co.,  and  surrounds  the  great  district  of  azoic  rocks  (m  its  n.  and  w. 
sides;  and  next  to  this,  bordering  the  St.  iJawrence,  thfr  ealciferous  sand^rock  overlies  the 
Potsdam  sandstone.  The  blrc&eye.  Black  river,  and  Trenton  limestones  of  the  next 
upper  group  of  rocks  lie  in  Jefferson  co.  on  the  e.  end  of  lake  Ontario,  and  along  the  s.  w. 
border  of  the  azoic  district  through  Lewis  co.  and  into  Herkimer  county.  Tbe  region 
thus  surrounded  is  the  great  iron-ore  district  of  n.  New  York.  Beds  of  magnetic  and 
specular  iron  ores  are  worked  near  lake  Champlain  and  in  the  h.w.  part  of  Bt.  Lawrence 
ca ;  and  In  the  latter  neighborhood  are  also  the  most  promising  lead  mines  e.  of  Wis- 
ooniin.  The  region  e.  of  the  Hudson  river  consists  of  the  lower  members  of  tlie  New 
York  system  of  rocks  more  or  leas  metflmorphosed,  the  sandstone  passing  into  qunrtz 
rock;  blue  stratified  limestone  Into  the  irystalline  and  white  marbles;  and  the  argilla- 
ceous slates  of  the  Hudson  river  group  into  silicious,  talcope,  and  micnceous  slates.  Tlie 
unaltered  Silurian  rocks  cross  the  Hudsou  river  in  a  I>clt  reaching  from  the  lower  comer 
of  Dutchess  co.  to  Rondout  in  Uiitter  co.,  and  extend  into  tlie  n.c.  portion  of  New  Jer- 
sey, The  metamorphic  formnlions,  comprising  the  sIhIca  and  gneiss  with  occasional 
beds  of  crystalline  limestone  or  marble,  occupy  the  counties  of  Putnam  and  Westchester, 
and  the  a.e.  portion  of  Orange  county.  New  York  island  con^sts  of  gne\M.  and  the 
same  formation  extends  across  Staten  Island,  and  reappears  In  tlie  neiriiborhood  of  Tren- 
ton. N.  J.  Along  its  s.e.  half  this  formation  is  covered  l>y  tlie  secondary  red  sandstone, 
which  from  Tnppan  bay  crosses  Rticklnnd  co.  and  New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania.  This 
group  contains  valuable  beds  of  hematite  iron  ore.  In  the  highlands  are  also  many  beds 
of  magnetic  Iron,  ore,  and  there  are  numerous  beds  of  wliite  marble.  It  is  in  the  Hud- 
son river  slates  or  lower  Silurian  limestones  that  the  mineral  springs  of  Ballston,  Sara> 
toga,  and  Sharon  are  found.  In  Delaware,  G^ne,  Sullivan,  and  parts  of  Ulster  and 
Broome  counties  the  red  and  gray  sandstones  of  the  Catskill  group  overlay  the  Portage 
akid  (%emung  series  of  sandstones,  slates,  and  shales;  and  upon  some  of  theCatskills,  and. 
at  a  few  points  in  Delaware  and  Sullivan  counties,  the  millstone  grit  or  conglomerate, 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the  coal  formation,  caps  the  higliest  summits.  Only  about 
100  ft.  more  of  height  was  needed  to  reach  one  or  more  of  the  lower  coal-beds, 
and  this  is  as  near  the  cnrbonlfenms  formation  as  is  reached  iu  New  York,  though 
in  Pennsylvania  coal-beds  are  formed  within  6  m.  of  the  state  line.  The  Portage,  under- 
lying the  shales-ofUie  Chemung,  Iscorapoeed  of  thin-bedded  gray  and  bluish  close-jgraincd 
saAwtones.  These  are  quarried  in  Ulster,  Greene,  Albany,  ukd  Seneca  counties,  and 
to  the  amount  of  several  million  ft  annutdly  are  sent  to  New  York  for  flagging.  This 
formation  also  yields  grindstones.  In  the  w.  part  of  the  state  the  sandstones  arc  bitumi- 
nous; and  at  a  number  of  places  in  Alleghany,  Cattaraugus,  and  Chautauqua  counties, 
springs  of  petroleum  issue  from  the  rockti  of  t£ia  group,  sometimes  accompanied  by  jets 
OT  carbureted  hydro{!;en  gas.  The  rock  formations  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  up,  with 
their  various  subdivisions,  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  New  York  system,  and  with 
the  carboniferous  group  complete  the  Appalachian  system.  In  this  state  the  formarfona 
below  the  carboniferous  are  very  fully  developed,  and  are  particularly  ricli  In  fossils.  At 
Trenton  falls,  tlic  ravine  is  cut  tlirough  the  Trenton  limestone  fornuition  of  Uio  transi* 
lion  period,  which  contains  trilobites,  nautili,  and  other  fossils  of  interest. 
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The  populaiion  of  the  state  br  the  ceoBus  of  1880  was  6,088.810.  The  foUowliig table 
iluma  the  cbanges  and  the  classification  of  the  populatiuo  since  1790: 

.  TABLE  OF  FOFDLATTON  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TOBK,  ITBO  TO  18B0l 


Omuob 
year. 

TtAalpopa- 
latfoa. 

Hale. 

Feniale. 

White. 

Free 
oolorad. 

Blave. 

Itattfe. 

MO,II0 

M^flei 
w,ow 

i,«8,aoe 

8,W^M 

mjm 

818,607 
4tt,8n 
806^816 
976,706 
1,881,888 
1,667,041 
1,780,660 
1,088.681 
1,878,041 
8;i68,a» 

1M,888 
874.698 
406,888 
e74,6»7 
919,818 
l,lS7,ra8 
1,BN,458 
1,788,668 
1,947,808 
1,949,177 
8,819,680 

814,148 

067,781 
918,600 

1,888,744 
1,878.668 
8,878,800 
8,046. 886 
8.417,176 
8.881,600 
8.788,110 
4,880,810 

4,664 
10,417 
86,888 
89,970 
44,870 
00,097 
49,000 
48,087 
•49.006 
44,708 
6«,0S1 

81,884 
90.90B 
16  017 
10,088 
7B 
4 

1800  

1810. 

1880.  

1840.  

8,fiS8,444 
S,Sn,4B6 
S,8Be;8S8 

18BB.  

1806  

4,888,760 

4,im4nB 

1870. 

CetMu* 
fear. 

Foreign. 

Deii- 
Bity. 

Ratio 
of  ID- 
creue. 

acy. 

Of  school 
age, 
5  to  90. 

Of  mm- 
VtoT 

Of  voting 
age,  8t  and 
upwards. 

auana 

7.»* 

18.68 
90.41 
89.81 
40.88 

.61.68 
66.00 
78.75 
88.67 
81.68 
08.86 

100.11 

18ia  

7S.61 
68.46 
48.14 
80.76 
86.60 
87.69 
11.00 
86.80 

1.86 
18.98 

7.80 



1880.  

1840.  

1850.  

1866  

1880  

lt»S. 

1870.  

"  "'«»,«»■" 
080,768 

i.ooivtao 

»«8,167 
1,188^868 

78.610 
96,480 
78,064 
06,e«t 
880,871 

l,068,r«6 
1.187.868 
1,366.678 
1,866.0)4 
1.330.988 
1,670,604 

881,004 

730,818 
741.866 
712,806 
881,000 

809.648 
8afi,064 

1,006.886 
976,884 
1,168,001 

608,791 
6B^8» 
8M,8n 
888,484 
981.687 
1,138;8I0 

The  followiiif  tables  present,  Tespectlvely,  the  valuation  of  the  state,  real  and  perso- 
nal, by  counties,  an  jdveii  in  the  V.  8.  census  of  1880;  the  debt  and  taxation  by  coun- 
ties; tnr  rommrrrc  of  the  slate  by  customs  districts;  and  the  statiaticB  ot  tSie  dlfle^ 

ent  rcligiousdenunilnnUous:' 

TABLE  FHOK  THE  V.  B.  CENSUS  OF  1880  OF  TOEABSESKEDVAI^^^ 

TATE  AMD  PEB80KAL  PROPERTY  IN  THE  OOUimEB  IH  THE  STATE  OF  HEW  TOKK. 


OoinRiaB, 


AsseMedvahi- 
atloaof  Real 
Estate. 


Aeseaeed  valn- 
attoB  of  Per- 
wMiamuiMMly. 


OommsB 


Asseased  valu-  AsMaaednltf 
attcmofReal   |  attanoTFer- 
Estate.  soaalPropartr. 


Albany  

AUofchanr  

Broome. I-  

Cattaraugus. .... 

CayuBa  

Chautauqua  

Chemung.  

Chenango.  

Clinton  

Columbia,  

Cortland  

Delaware  

Dutchess  

Erie  

Essex  

Franklin.  

Fulton  

Genesee.  

Oreene  

Eamilton  

Herkimer.  

Jefferson.  

!SIS:::::::;:::: 

Urhigston.  

Madison  

Monroe.  

MoBtffiHneir  — 

Kew  York  

l^gara  

Oadda  


$R4.9fl6.17! 
10.117,160 
11.078.646 
11,6':5,0»1 
81.180.681 
18.198,889 
18,818.468 
ia,880;189 
7,968,180 
89,748,900 
7.788,681) 
0.716,784 
8S.046.499 
78,109.071 
6.017 JOS 
5,004,066 
6,061,664 
18.041,800 

796,700 
18.466.898 
17,7M.»1 
940,876.878 
«.6a6.8B6 
16.680,007 
19,996,90 
88,880.460 
14J810,180 
1,019.840.880 
18,868,088 
80,476^087 


$4,077,970 
1,886,674 
1.174,aU 
1,660,884 
8.711. 7TO 
8,168.141 

788,100 
8,01fi,01B 
l.»1.186 
6.8m,906 
1,168,794 
1.674,684 
6,217.282 
9,949,008 

000.886 
1,140,816 

378,908 
8,606,296 

641.000 
1,800 
1,607,170 
4,S1^476 
16,749.090 

894.740 
9.419,081 
8,781.7W 
8,688;,e04 

888.809 
lS7,6SS.0rns 
1.887.414 
6,«11,W 


Onondaga.  .. 

Ontario.  

I  Orange  

Orieans.  

[Osw^  

I  Otsego.  

[Putnam  

.Queens.  

'Rensselaer . . 
iRlchmond... 
Rockland. . . . 

Saratt^  

Bchenectady 
Schoharie.... 
Schuyler .... 

Seneoa.  

Steuben  

St.  Lawrenos 
Suffolk.  

SuUiTML  

Ttogh  

Tompkins . . . 

Ulster.  

Warren.  

Washington . 

Wayne  

Wextohester. 
Wy<>mlaK 

YatMrTTr.... 


40,187,466 
19.190,181 
S»,800,06S 
11,820,821 
18,000.664 
16,710.880 
6,866,370 
80,086,460 
87,808.538 
10.766,900 
0,860.381 
16,488,874 
8,147,081 
7.886,879 
6,067,686 
10.546,818 
1K,67t,686 
18,664,007 
18,861,698 
4,887,489 
8,809.061 
10,844.474 
16,960,97s 
4.368,686 
16.770.607 
10,  SI  5,460 
66,786,788 
9,874.988 
10,070,185 


8,0aBJN 
S.9B6jm 
7,008,086 
1,744;7SS 
1,786,421 

ijHases 

i,5]a,w 

8,709.100 
4.614,631 
«tt,060 

i.a80.ins 

8,694.180 
690.047 
878.87* 
186,515 
1.784,067 
8.8S7,»10 
8,964.875 
1,861^ 
W8.«0 
896.710 
1,<UMB9 
8,191.606 
471478 

imJm 

8^099 

1.98LaB 

SIO^lOO 


•140  Indians.     ,  ' 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Mew  Tork. 


TABLK  FfiOH  THE  IT.  8.  CENSUS  OF  1880,  OIVIHa  THE  DEBT  ASD  TAXATION  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  BY  COUNTIES. 


Oomrm. 


ToUl  ■MOMCd 

VsluatioiL 


Total  Debt  not 

Including  School 
Diitrlct  Deb'.J. 


Total  Taxation , 
not  oatlonal,  for 

general  pur- 
poaea,  exvluaiva 
of  School  Taxes. 


Albany  

Alleghany. . . 

Broome  

Cattaraugiu. 

Cayuga.  

Chautauqua. 
Chemung . . . 
Chenango... 

Clinton  

Columbia . . . 
Cortland.... 
Dt^lawara.... 
Dutchesa.... 

Erie  

Eaaex  

Franklin..... 

Fulton  

Oeneaee  

Oreene  . . . . . 
Hamilton  . . . 
Herkimer.. . . 
Jeffenon. ,  . 

KlngH  

Lewia  

UTingston.. . 

Madiiton  

Monroe  

Montgomeiy 
New  York... 

Niagara  

Onfida  

Onondaga. . . . 

Ontario  

OraogflL  

OrleaoB  

Oswego  

OtBCRO   

Putnam  

Queens  

KeuMelaer .. 

Richmond  

Rockland  

Saratoga  

ScheneHZtady. 

Schoharie  

Schuyler  

Seneca  

St«uben  

St.  Lawrence 

StfMfe  

SiilllTan  

Tioga  

Tompkins. .  . 

Ulrt«r  

"Warren  

WaahiDgtou,, 

Wayne  

WMtcheater.. 

Wyoming  

YatCB.  


$80,873,148 
11,408,784 
18,168,006 
18,S3B.8K 

?(,«4I.«>8 

1.1  iKLVCia 

i.'i.r*^.!,  wrr 

6,T*a,87l 

HtNlJUIfl 

14.(lfd!.H7T 
a!,0i/J.rK7 
S)rt,ii|K,W9 
v.T'.ri.iTO 

15,111— .IKE 

I. VtliS.JK'i 
l,SMfi.f*r3.4Il 

30.1  w.riOO 

45.IJHT..W1 
iW.i'rt.-i.TIl 

ai.N.H'i.iiiT 

ir.L'TT.iaH 
■i^'O 

4I,UI;l,l.^i7 

II,  S4J?,!r,(J 

8.737, 'jffl 

s,  aw.  ill 
l^,:iJs.:"!TO 

IT,  a  HI,  "lew 
n,n.3,i>« 

Il,y,-.7,'PW 
lH-,-!71,N7S 
-1,73, 1'W 
Eft,]  li},5Wa 

flo,r-ii>,:.'i.^ 


9tl,0Bg,S00 
108,700 
488,845 
88,800 
l,012,gOO 
670,800 
4U,6S0 
1,818,479 
836,680 
662,878 
663,1SS 
1.070,008 
8,346,047 
0.404,870 
08,700 
SS.80O 
•48,010 
140,818 
474,041 
8,006 
67,808 
1,100,808 
46,510,775 
157,180 
807.486 
044,380 

0.  431.884 

45.700 
148,446.700 
085.000 
1.898.444 
8,070,601 
888, 1» 
1,444,487 
164,468 
S,!S7,69S 

aa},eoo 

8,500 
8,088,700 

1,  !e0,635 
090,300 

I7,HO0 

638,aeo 

»tD.fi88 
878,888 
1.000 
810,000 
881.800 
887,881 
181,880 
086,941 
418,600 
707,488 

«,878,870 
151,805 
85,008 
881,468 

8,045,8n 
418,060 
86,480 


S8,«70,ia0,188 


•948,778,118 


$1,190,684 
110,681 
818,244 
138,847 
806,617 
887.0S8 
S4^801 
80:3.640 
148.780 
888,318 
118,303 
801,598 
403,054 
1,667,887 
107,183 

06,308 
103,69) 
181,748 
lS8,e67 

94,885 
140.S61 
884,803 
6,141,015 

07,614 
177,808 
185.078 
1,160,648 
100,074 
SL 804,888 
866,030 
868,494 
777,406 
104,556 
461,989 
181,783 
654,ft24 
181,391 

40,«66 
707,ZS 
»3,e88 
a£4.148 

81.004 
968,877 
117.805 

94,688 

64,918 

98.865 
885,546 
864.188 
114,019 
108.844 
140,806 
187,764 
661,114 

76,807 
184.148 
184,784 
'  1,003,088 

96.687 

80,803. 


$45,988,807 


OOHHERCB  BY  CUSTOMS  DISTKICTB  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  1874,  18TO,  AND  1880. 


Cuarom  Dtsiuon  amd  Pobtb. 

Imports 
for  year  end- 
ing Jmie  tn, 
1874. 

Domeatlo 
export*  for 
yearendbig 
June  80,  1874. 

Foreign 
exporta  for 
year  ending 
June  8Q,  1874. 

Imports 

for  ye-vr  end- 
ing Jan.  1, 
1875. 

Boflklo  Creek  

$S,Ot«.406 
6*4.480 
8,176,784 
8,898 
480,478 
8D&I3S,«U 
4^79,846 
1,977.751 
7,800,969 

$400,473 

118,110 
1,041,164 

$68,940 

$8,791,811 
004,880 
8,088,016 
4.030 

84.987 

9e7,ea7 

840,860,880 
861.078 
006.888 
1,7M,061 

n 

14,«8K.4aO 
06,871 
196,864 

187 

898.074 
800,088.688 
8,840.807 
1,088,001 
6,686.786 

New  Yot*  

Oswegatchle  

Total  

$414,047,041 

$845,098,406 

$14,SM,Me 

$408,565,678 

Dirjiiiz.^fJby' 


X9W  ToA. 
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CQintESOB  BY  CUSTOMS  DISTBICTS— OoHTU  UBU. 


CtnroKB  Dimion  uBPosm 

DtHuestlc 
espnts  for 
joir  ending 

Foreign 
exports  for 
year  endiDK 
Jbii.I,16»: 

Imports 
for  year  end- 
Inc  Juneao. 

leea. 

DomMrtio 
exports  for 
Tear  endiiu 

Foreign 
exporUt  for 
year  ending 

$588,288 
S88,?SB 
l,144,au 

$8,741,681 
821,530 
2,886,006 

1^713 
964.971 
46e,S!n-,16S 
8,071 ,448 
l,«tfr,867 
6,408,710 

98»,(N7 

00,871 
1,880,788 
SO 

885,500,608 
48,833 
«iS,190 

8B7,au 

H» 

1,806 

Total  

798.801 
838,447,008 

41^0tn 

i,6e«,a« 

8B 

18JHII,804 
ftj,018 
183,000 
48,689 

121 

7,0S8,«e 
ISl.M 

io.ns 

100;«U 

9lS,6aB,»0 

$478^.088 

•8S8,fB0;77B 

TASLR  OF  OHUBCH  STATISTICS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TOBE,  187D  AND  Hn. 


DMROHDUnOH. 


All  denominatloiii  

Baptists.  

Free-will  and  Serenth-day  BaptisU. 

Christiana.   

OongregationaUsta.   

Protestant  r  ~ 
Erangelioal 
Frieooa . . . 

Jevs  

Lutherans 
Methodist  £ 

UeclKidists.  >i«ltL'l*roUiBt.,  Free  Math. 

Iiisoelloneous,  

Uoraviaus  

New  J«riisa]eni  Cburcli  <Swedenbc»^)  . . . . 

Presbyterian  Church  

Pres.,  United,  Aseoclate,  Beformed.  

Beformed  Church  (lata  Dubdi)  

Reformed  Church  Qate  a«nnan)  

Boman  Catholics  

Second  Adrenttsta  

Shakers  

Bplrltualista  

trnltarlans  

United  Brethren  Id  Christ   

Uniroraaliats.  

Locai  MiMtont  

Unloa  Cbarchea  


Church 
Onanl- 
xauons. 

1870. 


5,037 
817 
8B 
BB 
868 
475 
SB 
89 
47 
190 
1,T4S 


4 
6 
4 
673 
54 
804 
9 
455 
17 
8 
8 
SS 
7 
IM 
14 
88 


Church 
Edifices. 


t87a 


6,474 
TtKi 
84 
95 
806 
465 
85 
87 
88 

m 

1,708 


8 

6 
S 

056 
49 
SOO 
6 
453 
11 
8 
8 
18 
6 
ISO 
14 
98 


Sittings. 

isn. 


8,888,870 
809,811 
88,875 
8a,17B 
111,783 
8M.890 
7,800 
84,910 
81.400 
70,188 
006.098 


1,000 
8.000 
1,930 
835.760 
84,090 
147,088 
8,450 
871,885 
8.190 
8,300 
580 
8,800 
1,850 
41.610 
7,000 
88.801 


Church 
Ftopertr. 


$66,07S,7B& 
7,499,860 
108,98r 


8,738,000 
7,811,150 
888,860 
690.800 
1,881,900 
1,500,000 
11,708,890 


80.600 
1»,B00 
175,000 
18;T86,000 
644,140 
7,074.iaO 
134,000 
8,668,150 
4\60O 
89,000 
31.000 
715,800 
10.800 
1,15\9S0 
080,900 
tl«,OBO 


Church 
Ornniaa- 

ttOML 


0,317 
W8 
N 
107 
8S0 

m 

81 
96 
U 

se; 

4 

7 

6 

738 

m 
It 

]« 

8 

t 

SI 

m 
m 


DuUMDHAXlOIBt 


AH  denomlnatloDS  

BaptlBtg.  

Free-will  and  BeTenth-da^  Baptists — 

Christiana.   

ConKr^ationalisla.  

Protectant  BpiecopaUaas  

BTaDgetlcal  Association  

Frlenofl  

Jews  

Luttwraaa  

Kethodlat  XMsoopaliaDs.  

UethodiataTMeth.  Protest,  Free  Heth.. 

Ulsoellaneoua.    

Moravians   

New  Jerusalfltn  Church  (Swedenborg) . 

Presbytorian  Church  

Pres..  United,  Assocmte.Kefonned..... 

Reformed  Church  (late  Dutch)  

Beformed  CbuKb  (late  Qennaii)  

BtHuti  CathoUos  

iwoDd  Adventltta  

Sbakan   

Sph^tualtsts.  

Unitarians  

United  Brethren  tat  Christ  

UniTersBllsta.  

Local  Hiariom  

Unkn  Churohea  


Chun^ 
EdiOcea. 


IffiB. 


0,067 
819 
97 
100 
869 
685 
80 
98 
40 


1; 


845 
8 

7 
5 

780 

878 

10 
000 

it 
» 

8 

n 
» 

81 


Clergy- 
men. 


8,115 
7T6 
M 
60 
Sit 
719 
M 


« 

188 
1,430 
907 
4 

8 
6 

987 

890 

B 

m 

IS 


S8 
S6 

100 


80 


Church 
Member*. 

187B. 


065,040 
114,808 
8.146 

9,s:8 

80,004 
78,708 

8,788 
7.048 
81,186 
104.868 
81,900 
8B0 
760 
000 

118,881 

48,546 

1,000 


1,7S8 
050 

GOO 
8:100 

4,890 


■  -DigitiE 


Adherent 
Populatloii. 

18ni. 


8,984,090 
B3Q.40O 
40,000 
40,000 
148^400 
800,000 
18,000 
17,000 
86,000 
84^000 
881.600 

mmo 

MOO 
8^ 
S;0Q0 

000^440] 

810^ 

^ooo 

790,000 
0.800 
1,400 
8JU0 
10,000 
1S,000 
UkOOO 


^00» 


€3iureh 
Pn>peKy. 


rs.»y« 

m,vo 
soKtaco 

SJSr.5no 

8,271.500 
17,4aS.006 
1,197.000 
88,000 
100.000 
tS7.000 
14JM.O0O 
7.910.000 

rao,ooo 

W.OW 
801.000 

ar.oo» 


Lsoaooo 
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New  ToTk. 


SaHroadt.— The  number  of  miles  of  railroads  in  the  state  of  New  York,  Jan.  1,  1880, 
iraB6.00a25.  Following  is  a  table  comprising  a  list  of  all  the  railioads  in  the  state,  with 
their  mileage,  cost,  earomgs,  and  dividends: 


Xaib  or  Otmeun; 


Adirondack  

Albany  &  Susquehanna.  

AUanUc  &  Oreat  Weetem  

Aron,  Qen.  &  Mt.  Morrta.  

Batb  JSC  Hammondsport.  

Black  River  &  Uonistown  

Black  River  &  St.  Lawrence.  

Boeton  ft  Albany  

Boston,  Hoosac  Tunnel  £  Western . . 

Brooklyn,  Bath  &  Coney  Island  

BrooUjn,  Fltitbuah  &  Coney  Island. 

Brooklyn  &  Jamaica  (L.  I.)  

Brooklyn  &  Rockawoy  Bmch.  

Buffalo,  Bradford  £  PltUburg.  

Buffalo,  Chautauqua  I^ke  ft  ntUb*g 

Buffalo  Creek  

Buffalo  Erie  Barin  

Buffalo  ft  Southwestern  

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ft  Erie  

Buffalo.  N.  y.  ft  Philadelphia.  

Carthage,  Watertown  &  U.  H  

Cayuga  £  SuBquehanna  

Caaeuofla,  Canaatota  ft  DeB  

Cbateaugay  

Chemung  (N,  C).  

Cherry  Valley,  SbMxm  ft  Albiuy. .. . 

ClaytoD  ft  Thereva  

CIoTe  Biunch  

Coopers  town  ft  Susqaebaiuut  Valley 

Corning,  C.  ft  Antrim  

Dannemora  

Dunkirk.  Alteghaoy  Valley  ftp.  

Hmira,  Jeffenjoa'ft  CanandaJgua. . . 

Elmira  Otate  Line  

Ebnlra  £  WllUomsport  (H.  C)  

Erie  International    

'  &le  ft  Qeneaeu  Valley.  

Flushing.  North  Shore  ft  Central. . . . 
Fonda,  Johnstom  ft  Qlonnnlle. . . 

Oamerville  

Beneva  ft  Lyons  

Oenera,  Ithaca  ft  Sayre,  

Glens  nUls  

QloTersvlUe  ft  NorthTiUe  

Ooiihen  ftSeckwtomra  

Greene  

Greenwich  ft  Johnflonville  

Hartem  River  ft  Portchester  

Ithaca,  Auburn  £  Western  

Jersey  City  &  Albany  

Junction,  Buffalo  

Kings  Co.  Central  

Lackawanna  ft  Susquehanna  

I^e  Cbamplaln  and  Hoiiak  

Lake  Ontario  Sotithem  

Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Bontbera. . . 

Idbanon  Springs.  

Lockport  £  Buffalo  

Long  Island  

Xarine    

■etrojiolltan  Elevated  

Hlddleburg  ft  Hehoharie  

Hlddletown  ft  Crawford  

HUdletown,  Unlonville  ft  WaterQap 

MontgoBierr  &  Erie  

Nanuetft  Kew  City  

Nawhiinr.  Dutchess  £  ComwalL  

Sewbiirg  ft  New  Tork  

New  Jersey  ft  New  Tork  

Newtown  £  Flut<hlng  

flew  York,  Bay  Ridge  ft  Jamaica.. . . 

»ew  York  £  Canada  

Hew  York  Central  £  Hudaon  River.. 

new  York  Central  Niagara  B  

gew  York  aty  £  Ncwtbwn  

New  Yoik  EI->vated  

Hew  York  £  Flushing  

New  York  ft  Harlem  

.New  Yoik.  Lake  Erie  ft  Weatera .... 
Hew  York  ft  Malu^ao  


RUUOUM. 


TotaL 


U. 

60.00 
142.91 
422.88 
1T.B6 

9.04 
3S.60 
1S.O0 
249.68 
40.00 

7.00 

H.OO 

9.68 

S.SO 
25.97 
41. OD 

4.00 

0.26 
87,47 
139.  W 
120.  W 
80.00 
84.61 
28.59 
84.68 
17.40 
20.91 
15.86 

4.25 
16.00 
M.OO 
17. S8 
90.(SO 
46.80 

6.SS 
76.70 

4.2C 
12.28 
88.82 
10.00 

0.91 
14.18 
118.6S 

5.74 
16.17 
11.66 

8.10 
14.00 
11.80 
27.00 
84.00 

7.67 

8.26 
22.01 

7.66 
88.60 
864.60 
67,00 
13.00 
168.20 

6.00 
10.60 

6.75 
10.22 
18.00 
10.26 

4,50 
58,58 
13,59 
81  HO 

8,97 

8.16 
149.98 
740.17 

2-81 
Bt.88 
JT.50 

S.78 
126.96 

7.09 


N.  Y. 


U. 

00. oo 
142.51 
49.  M 
17.66 
9.Qt 
86.80 
12.00 
66.68 
40.00 
7.00 
8.00 
B.68 
8.60 
7.80 
87.80 
4.00 
0.26 
67.47 
189.96 
78.66 
80.00 
84.61 
28.59 
84.08 
17.40 
90.91 
16.86 
4.26 
16.00 
19.64 
17.28 
42.80 
46.60 
6.62 
6. SO 
4.26 
12.29 
88.02 
lU.OO 
0.91 
14.12 
118.68 
6,74 
16,17 
11.66 
8.10 
14,00 
11.80 
87.00 
11.00 
7.67 
8-25 
17.45 
7.66 
88-60 

n.oo 

51.00 
13.00 
168.29 
6.00 
10.60 
6.75 
10.22 
13.00 
10.26 
4.60 
58.66 
12,^ 
18,50 
8.97 
8.16 
149.98 
740-17 
2.81 
61.88 
17.60 
8.78 
136.96 
484.21 
7.08 


Cost 
of  R.B. 
per 
mile. 


t 

21  f.  ■'24 
lH,i0I 

ll-..« 

a--, 1.196 
1-1 

15:.  :«4 
r-ii  OO 
S'.'.'VO 

11  ^  -46 
4:1. 161 

M.I  13 
■)y.L«9 

1:1,,  oo 
^1  '.as) 

1:1.440 

-;-,«) 
'I  I. -49 
.J56 


58,106 
10,780 
29,176 
85,450 


16,566 
88,247 
68,251 
41,054 
38.000 
82.628 
18,578 
16,789 
24,107 
60,011 
21.864 
21&.m 
&5.0l0 
80,829 
27,909 
38,446 
B8,8«7 
60,800 
61.890 
92,502 
70,176 


40,052 
11,314 

161,988 
18,260 
19.071 
26.060 
27,108 
16,968 
86.000 
21,218 
71,270 
66,000 
68.031 
64.358 

135.C21 
10,000 
68,47S 

578,278 


ie«.7He 


91,440 


Length 
of  B.B. 
worked. 

RiviMUB  FXR  Mils. 

S 

Earn- 
ings. 

Ez- 
panseo. 

Profits. 

M.  ' 

60.00 
177,29 
612.06 

$ 

1.810 
6.871 
8,777 

607 
1^ 

967 

P.O. 

78.78 
64.17 
78.78 

9 

8TS 
8,148 
1,697 
607 
660 
967 

W  A 

7. 

6. 

9.04 

06.88 

828.91 
40.00 

7.00 
8.00 

18.879 
884 
?,60S 
27,074 

61.86 

7,806 

8. 

70.10 
49,88 

8,842 
18,724 

S.BO 

6,667 

2,664 
14,469 

99.64 

aot 

928 
593 
8,629 

7. 

44.00 
4.00 

77.73 
41.05 

67.47 

6,216 
2,000 
7,9J9 
700 
1,780 
1,906 

96.67 

168 
8,000 
8,155 
700 
811 
17 

7. 

ifio.es 

60.16 

84.61 

28.59 
61.9] 

88.17 
99.18 

9. 

1,686 
1,004 
688 
4,689 
2,069 
2,797 

1.060 
1,004 
888 
905 
814 
8,79? 

6. 

4.26 
16.00 

61.10 
61.47 

9. 

90.00 

8,125 
1,061 

I)ef. 
1,084 

8. 

2,511 

8,541 

8. 

68S 
1,611 
8,976 

'  688 
1,611 
1,760 

26.17 
0.91 

66.97 

118.68 

8,068 

Def. 

668 
1,849 
6,621 

868 
1,849 
8,676 

B.io 
16.00 

4. 
8 

62.01 

11,017 

11,017 

7.66 
38.60 
1,176.80 
57.00 

11,468 

1,163 
12,900 
1,022 

96.96 

90.01 
68  62 
97,58 

8,467 
116 
6,886 
36 

10. 
8.S 

88S.62 
5.00 

10.60 
5.71S 

10,22 

4,960 
7,244 
12^060 
998 
2,106 
3,077 
8,496 

79.06 

66  .W 
60.88 
70.84 

1,089 
5,000 
87,870 
197 
614 
8,077 
8,426 

86. 
10. 

7. 
7. 

68.06 

fl;806 
1,400 
4,886 

88.78 

817 
1.400 
1,188 

86.66 

78.68 

4,288 
2,841 
26,886 

4,288 
857 
10,269 

7. 
8. 

149.98 
1,018.27 

60.86 
60.26 

61. 8S 
17.50 

127,979 

62.84 

01,044 

16, 

11,611 
17,148 

11,611 

8. 

986.80 

70.09 
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Kew  Yo  A'  A  Haahatton  Beach  

Mew  York,  Naw  Havea  &  Hartford.. 

New  Yor^  Ontario  &  Western.  

New  York  &  RockawaT,    

New  York  St  Bea  Beaon  

Niagara.  B.  &  Canandaigua.  

Nortbam  of  New  Jersey  

Vyack  ft  Northern  

Ogdensborp  ft  Lake  Champlaln  

Ogdttisbunr  ft  Xonletowa  

OTean,  Bradford  A  Wamo  

Oswego  ft  Rome  

Oswego  ft  STraonae.  

Port  Jerris  ft  Hontlcello.  

Poughkeepaie,  Hartfotd  ft  Boston... 

Reoaaelaer  ft  Saratoga  

Rhinebeck  ft  CoonecUcut  

Rocbester  ft  Oeneaee  Vall^  

RoohttBter  ft  Lake  Ontario.  

Rochester  ft  State  Line  

Bomeft  CUnton  

Rome,  Watertown  ft 
BcbeDectadj  ft  Diian< 
Schoharie  Valley 

Silver  Lake  

Skaneatelea  

Smithtowu  ft  Port  Jefferson  (L.  L}. . 

Southeni  Central   

Southern  of  Lone  Island.  

8outhtleld  Branch  ..^  

Springvllle  ft  Sardiiila  

Spuyien  Duy  vil  ft  Port  Xorrls  

Staten  Inland  

Steiiliut  Mountain  

8»w^(L.L)  

Suspensloa  Bridge  ft  Erie  Juncti<xi. 
Syracuse,  BInghamlon  ft  NewYork... 
Syracuse,  Chenango  ft  New  York. . . 

Byravuse,  Oeneva  ft  OofBlng  

Syracuse  Junctloo  ,  

Troy  ft  BenntDgton  

Troy  ft  Bo  Aon  

Troy  ft  Qreenbush.  

Troy  Union  ft  Depot  

Ulster  ft  Delaware   

Utloa  ft  Black  River.,  

Utloa,  Chenongoft  Susquehanna  Tal 
Utioa,  Clinton  ft  Bingbamtoo. 

Utloa,  Ithaca  ft  Elmte  

Valley  

WaindUTaUey  

Warwhdt  TaUKtr.. 
Wareriyft  Buite 


RULROUH. 


Total 


N.  Y. 


H. 

U. 

14.79 

14.79 

]4o!bo 

16.13 

844.00 

844.00 

Sifil 

8!91 

o!oo 

B.OO 

B6!40 

oe  46 

21  as 

1  44 

4.8S 

4.88 

ISS.OO 

128  00 

10. fB 

lO.flB 

S8.00 

13  OS 

SS.S8 

88.06 

84.96 

84.06 

s&.n 

S8.7S 

4S.0S 

42  66 

188  se 

86.90 

ao.ao 

18.88 

18.30 

6  00 

6  00 

107.06 

107.86 

12.70 

13  70 

880.80 

880  SO 

14  60 

14.60 

4.88 

4  88 

8. SO 

6.00 

6.00 

S  00 

19  OS 

19  OS 

114.00 

114  00 

07  S7 

87  87 

l.BO 

l.BO 

11.87 

11  37 

6  04 

e  01 

18.00 

13  00 

7.80 

7.80 

16.84 

10. S4 

SS.3B 

81.00 

8i!oo 

48  49 

48  49 

StM 

67!  26 

7.81 

^.81 

6.88 

6.88 

84.74 

84.74 

6.00 

«.00 

3.14 

2.14 

N.OO 

74.00 

87.00 

87.00 

»7.41 

97.41 

81.80 

81.80 

71.00 

71.00 

U.BO 

11.60 

38.00 

88  00 

10.18 

lO.Ifl 

1.00 

l.OU 

Cost 
of  R.R. 
per 
mile. 


% 

86,400 
111,970 
78,348 
88,700 


10,106 
25,090 
64,000 
48,110 
11425 
11,290 
81,914 
50,808 
47,829 
89,160 
54,148 
41,101 
86,770 


4&679 


34,688 
41,414 
»8,54S 
20,880 
81,911 
29  8(2 
83.116 


10.817 
15,818 
16d,438 
87,000 
64,803 


00,045 

49,8ae 

24.470 
89,886 
91,iH8 
44,044 
82,148 
49,168 

866,800 
18,148 

182,288 
42,827 
41,618 


78,810 
37,4Se 
19,670 
64,886 


length 
of  KR. 
worked. 


M. 

22.80 
103.80 
844.00 


118.00 
"i2!08' 


84.  ae 

28.73 
42.0G 
183.62 
80.30 


107.66 
13.70 
406.88 


4.88 
6.00 
6.00 


114.00 


1.60 
11.67 


18.00 
7.60 


81.00 
48.48 


63.89 


3.14 

74.00 
170.00 
97.41 
81.80 
71,00 
11.00 

ss.oo 

10.16 


Bsmnn  fkr  Milk. 


Eam- 
inga 


Ex- 
penses. 


I 

12,974 
26,260 
1,087 


610 
1318 
3,546 

8,870 


6,078 
1,686 
11,110 
1,087 
1.093 
8,140 
1,969 
1,800 


1,908 

3,796 
2,054 
8,196 
1.607 
8,068 


8,684 

763 


714 

'oiiTii 


8,007 
10,916 
1,002 
1,729 


8,614 
12,906 
8,4*1 


3.409 
2,031 
6JM 
1.921 
2,211 
34,668 
8,041 
8,648 


P.O. 

62.21 
62  le 
98.17 


77.80 

'6i!4i' 


08.88 
88.78 

s>.os 

64.43 
85.88 


64.89 

79.86 
72.18 


47.88 
75.17 
85.46 


75.84 


60.SO 


61.43 


100.00 
89.53 
61.81 
64.06 
79.86 

100.00 
88.88 
88.08 
06.06 


TABLE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATIOTTCB. 
A  tumtnary  ofitatitHeal  nportt/or  year  endine  8^  SO,  1877. 


Kumber  of  districts.    

Number  of  teachen  employed  at  the  same  tliiiefor2S  weeks  ormcm 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  otMO  

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  

Number  of  f  omale  teachers  employed  

Number  of  children  attending  the  common  schools  

Average  daily  attendance  

Number  of  vlsitatlotts  by  sohool  nil  IbbIiiiisis  

Number  of  volumes  In  district  libnulss.  

Number  of  log  school-houses.   

Number  of  frame  sohool-houses  

Nomber  of  brick  sohool-booses  

NumbM-  of  stone  sohool-houam  

Whole  number  ot  scho(d-liouses  


Cities. 


5,800 
744,911 
684 

A«M 
407,8a 


147,061 


60 
8B8 

10 
488 


Towns. 


11,287 

18,818 
841,888 
7,910 

10,267 
6161878 
810.801 

19,«M 

ae,4i6 

87 
9,971 
911 
426 
11,888 


In  1878  the  report  was  as  follows:  Number  of  Bcliool  districts,  11.270;  flchool-hous* 
11,834;  teachers,  80,567;  cliitdren  of  school  ^e,  1.616,256;  average  daily  attendance,  577,- 
m-.  expenditures,  tll,798,«a7.67;  value  of  school  property,  ^,147.680.   In  167S  (te 
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flgnres returned  were  as  follows:  School  age,  S  to 31;  school  popolation,  1,S86,284;  num- 
her  of  pupUa  enrolled,  1,028,715;  average  attendance,  577,606;  average  achotd  dure  in 
year,  179;  number  of  teachers.  80,567;  school  fund,  f7.0M,629;  iooooM,  (18,110.908; 
eq;Mliditure8,  (10,976,384;  value  of  school  propertj,  $80,886,248. 

TOTAL  BXPCMlttTUIUEa  FOB  HAINTENANCE  OF  OUR  PUBUO  BOTOOLB  IK  KACH  -niAB, 

FBOU  ItSSO  TO  INCLUSIVS. 

1660  „  »i,807.fl84.fl6 1  lees  fB,aM,saB.M 

ura   i,mja».ii ,  law   7,m,mM 

Un   S,2tf.B14.a)  1868   9,W0,M2.08 


UBS   8,«e,M8.5a 

ISM   2.U«&,6(».86 

18B   S.M4,B87.(a 

ISee  *   8,828,0*8.88 

1867     8,7W,Ma79 

1868   •B.BOO.OOO.OO 

18BD   8,8M.61T.BT 

1808   8,744,a46.(H 

1»1   8.841  JiT0.81 

1808   8.986,694.88 

1888   8,8S0,ie0.» 

1884   4,JMfl^6S 

1686   6,786,460JU 


1889   9,880,TeB.8B 

IBTO   9,905,514.28 

1871    9.807.908.81 

1873   10,416,588.00 

1878   10,918.007.M 

18r4   11,088,861.70 

1875  Il,45».83a48 

1878   11.48»,088.7B 

ISn  :  10.978,884.46 

lerre  ii,798.e2r.87 

187S  I0,9n,ii84.0D 

Total  •lOG,2tt,407.81 


raw  TOBX,  the  most  important  city  and  sea-pott  of  the  United  States,  and  the  third 
In  the  civilized  world,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  month  of  the  Hudson  river,  at  its 
eonfluence  with  a  narrow  strait  called  East  river,  which  opens  Into  Long  Ishmd  sound,  in 
the  state  of  Kew  York,  18  m.  from  the  ocean.  Lat.  40*  48' 48'  n.,  long.  74  0'  8'  west. 
The  city  comprises  the  island  of  Manhattan,  formed  by  the  Hudson  river  nnd  the  East 
river,  uid  separated  from  the  main-land  by  a  narrow  strait  called  Harlem  river,  on  the 
e.,  and  on  the  w.  Spuyten  Duyvel  creek;  includes  ecvend  smaller  islands,  contain- 
iitg  the  fortifications  In  the  harbor,  and  the  pubtlo  institatloiw  in  the  East  river;  and 
also  iHiTt  of  ttie  main-land  n.  of  Hanh^taa  island.  The  Island  on  wliich  the  city  Is 
built  u  l&t  m.  long,  and  with  an  average  breadth  of  If  of  a  mile,  comprising  sq. 
Ddlea  A  rocky  ridge  runs  through  the  center,  rising  at  Washington  heights,  ^  feet. 
The  compactly  built  ci^  extends  five  m.  from  the  "battery"  at  its  southern  point, 
and  is  laid  out  regularly  mto  141,480  lots.  Avenues  100  feet  wide  and  8  miles  long,  in 
Straight  lines,  are  crc»sed  at  right  angles  by  streets  from. 60  to  100  feet  wide,  extending 
frcnn  river  to  river.  The  city  is  connected  with  the  main-land  of  New  York  by  brides 
across  the  Hariem  river,  with  Long  island  by  a  floe  suspension  bridge,  and  with  New 
JezBey,  l<ong  island,  and  Staten  Island  by  numerons  sleam-feiries.  Several  railwaVB 
radiate  from  the  city,  while  the  finest  passenger  steamboats  in  the  world  pass  up  the 
Hudson,  Long  Island  sound,  and  down  the  Narrows,  through  the  lower  bay.  .The  bar. 
bor,  formed  by  the  upper  and  smaller  bay,  with  its  two  arms,  which  almost  inclose  the 
city,  is  one  of  the  finest  In  the  world.  There  are  80  piers  for  shipping  ou  the  west,  and 
70  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  The  harbor  is  defended  by  fourteen  forts,  mounting 
1600  gone.  The  streets  are  traversed  by  many  city  omnibuses  and  tramways,  whica 
carry  niillions  of  passengns  uuraaliy. 

The  city  is  built  of  iMrick,* brown  Bandstwo,  and  white  marble.  Among  its  finest  edi- 
fices are  the  city  hall,  cuBtom-house,  Trinity  church,  Oraoe  church,  [two  universities 
cathedral,  academy  of  music.  Cooper  institute,  and  the  numerous  great  hotels,  several 
at  which  have  accommodation  for  more  than  a  thousand  persons.  Of  881  churches,  73 
are  Protestant  Ej^icopal,  41  Boman  Oatbollc,  and  the  others  of  all  denomtnatioos.  In 
1878  there  were  228  public  schools  and  17  corporate  schools  with  280,648  pupils,  and  the 
coll^  of  the  city  of  New  York,  formerly  the  free  academy.  Be^dee,  there  ue  80 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  colleges  and  academics  of  the  religious  orders.  ColnmUa 
cidlege  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  countiy;  the  nnlverd^  of  the  ci^  of  New  York  has 
been  more  recently  established.  Each  has  depiurtments  of  law  and  medicine,  and  there 
are  two  other  medical  colleges,  several  theological  seminaries,  and  many  private  acade- 
mies. The  hospitals  and  institutions  of  charity  are  on  a  liberal  scale;  and  besides  legal 
ontdoor  relief,  the  poor  are  visited  and  cared  for  by  a  public  society,  with  agents  in 
every  district.  Among  the  charities  are  asylums  for  insane,  blind,  dear  and  dumb,  mag-  ■ 
dalens,  foundlings,  etc.  The  Astor  free  library,  founded  by  John  Jaeob  Astor,  hM 
100.000  carefully  selected  volumes;  the  mercantile  library,  150,000  voltmies,  with  a 
large  reading-room ;  society  library,  64, 000 ;  apprentices*  librarf ,  60,000,  with  rich  museums 
of  antiquities;  the  Cooper  institute,  a  present  to  tiw  city  by  Peter  Coc^r,  has  a  free  read- 
ing-room, picture-gallery,  art-schools,  etc.  Annual  art  exhibitions  are  given  by  the 
national  academy  of  design.  Dusseldorf,  and  international  galleries.  The  academy  of 
music,  or  opera-house,  has  seats  for  4.700  persons,  and  eight  or  ten  theaters  give  ni^tly  4 
entertainment  to  20.000.  The  Centnd  park.  laid  out  In  the  finest  style  of  landscape- 
gudening,  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long  by  three-fifths  of  a  mile  wide.  Eighteen  smaller 
pabUc  parks  arc  scattered  over  the  city.  The  Croton  aqueduct  brings  a  river  of  pore 
■oft  water  from  40  miles  distenoe;  wlil^  Is  recdved  in  roeervoirs  <rf  a  capacity  of  l,o08^- 
OBO^OOO  gallons,  and  diBtribatedtiuon^  870  miles  of  plpea,  wlthmioh  a  hew  as  to  li^ 
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ply  public  fountains  of  60  and  80  feet  Jet,  and  tbe  upper  Btorics  of  most  bnildliua. 
EfeTea  markets  supply  annually  140,000,W0  lbs.  beef,  36,000,000  lbs.  mutton,  60,000,000 
lbs.  pork,  and  immense  quantities  of  poultry,  game,  Ssh,  oysters,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
The  city  government  is  composed  of  a  mayor,  boards  of  aldermen  and  eouncilmen,  and 
bureaux  of  various  departments.  The  police  numbers  about3,500,  with  salaries  of  f800 
to  $6,500  a  year.  The  stations  are  connected  by  telegraph,  and  have  lodgings  for 
destitute  persons.  A  sanitary  squad  bus  ct)arge  of  the  public  health.  The  commis- 
^ODots  qS  charily  and  correction  have  direction  of  asylums,  hospitals,  and  prisons,  dm- 
mlssioncrs  of  emlgmtlon  receive  and  attend  to  the  wonts  ot  immigrants.  The  volunlm 
brigade  of  firemen  has  been  replaced  by  a  paid  flre  department,  which  is  found  to  be 
nmch  more  effective  for  the  protection  of  property.  It  consists  of  upwards  of  TOO  men. 
wilh  above  40  steam  fire-engmes,  and  a  large  number  of  telegraph  stations.  Kew  York 
is  tlje  great  ceuter  of  American  finance  and  commerce.  It  receives  66  per  cent  of  all 
imports,  and  sends  out  50  per  cent  of  all  exports.  The  total  value  of  imports  In  1873-74 
was  $805,183,632;  of  exports,  $864,998,788.  Vessels  entered,  6,728,  of  5,040.618  toos: 
cleared,  6,108,  of  4,837,218  tons.  The  total  number  of  veasels  belonging  to  tbe  port  of 
New  York  was  6,630,  of  1,318,523  tons.  There  were.  In  1870,  7,624  manufacturing 
etitablishments,  employing  1^,577  hands,  the  cost  for  wages  being  $68,884,049,  and  Uie 
value  of  products  $383,951,620.  Tbe  assessed  value  of  r^  and  personal  estate  in  187$ 
was  $1,154,029,176.  The  number  cf  immigrants  that  arrived  in  New  York  during  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1874,  was  260.814. 

New  York,  the  Nieu  Amsterdam  of  tbe  Dutch,  was  founded  in  1621 ;  in  1664  It  was 
taken  by  the  English.  At  the  period  of  the  revolution  it  was  smaller  than  Philndelpbis 
or  Boston ;  but  iucreued  in  Importance,  especially  after  the  compleiioo  of  the  Erie  canal 
had  opened  to  It  the  commerce  of  the  west  In  1780, 3,086  persons  died  of  yellow  fever; 
in  18^,  8,513  of  cholera;  in  1845  a  fire  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  business  part  of 
the  city,  with  a  loss  of  $18,000,000.  In  1741,  in  conscqucuceof  a  supposed  negro  plot  to 
bum  tiie  city.  18  negroes  were  burned  at  the  stake.  30  hanged,  and  78  transported.  la 
1868,  in  a  riot  caused  by  the  conscription,  the  popular  fury  again  turned  against  the 
negroes,  and  numbers  were  murdered. 

NEW  YORK,  CO.  N.T.  09ce  New  Tobk,  dty.) 

NEW  YORK  (onip).  The  city  of  New  York,  which  formerly  comprised  only  Man- 
hattan and  other  islands,  was  extended  by  legislative  act,  taking  effect  Jan.  1,  1874.  to 
include  the  following  villages  of  Westchester  co.,  on  the  main-land:  llorrL'^ia,  West 
Farms,  Kingsbridge,Mott  Haven,  North  New  York,  Port  Morris,  Melrose,  Woodstock, 
Highbridgeville,  Claremont,  Tremout.  Mount  Hope.  Mount  Eden,  Fairmount,  Belmont, 
Fordham,  Williamsbridge,  Spuyten  Duyvtil,  Mosholu,  Hiverdslf,  and  Mount  St.  Vin- 
cent. Its  present  boun&ries  are  Yonkeis  on  the  n.,  the  Bronx  livcr  and  the  East  river 
on  the  e..  the  bay  on  the  a.,  and  on  the  w.  the  Hudson  or  North  river.  It  extends  16m. 
u.  from  tlie  Battery,  is  41m.  wide  at  its  widest  part,  and  has  a  total  area  of  41|  sqjDO.,  or 
36,500  acres. — That  port  of  the  city  comprisedT  by  Manhattan  island  is  connecied  with 
the  main-land  by,  l,an  irondrawbrid^  fromSd  avenue,  called  Harlem  bridge;  2,  the  rail- 
road bridge  at  4th  avenue  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad,  and  the 
New  York  and  Harlem  and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  .railroads;  8,  Central*  formerly 
HcComb'sDam,  bridge;  4,  King's  bridge,  at  the  point  of  meeting  of  Harlem  river  and  Spuy- 
ten  Duyvet  oreek;  6,  High  bridge.  The  latter  Is  the  way  by  which  the  Croton  aqueduct 
crosses  the  Hark*m  river  at  175Ui  street.  It  is  1460  ft  in  iengthand  116  ft.  high  at  its 
highest  elevatimi  a^jove  the  surface  of  tlie  river.  Tbe  water  crosses  it  in  great  pipes 
made  of  caat-iro^  and  built  into  brick  masonry.  At  the  lower  end  of  High  bridge  is  an 
engine-house  ana  a  tower  for  lii.L'h-wRtcr  service.  New  York  is  connected  with  Brook- 
lyn and  other  places  on  Long  Islaud  by  numerous  ferries,  over  which  it  is  estimated  that 
75.000,000  parsons  cross  annually.  To  relieve  the  ferry  traffic  the  East  river  suspension 
brklgc  wii9  uutiortnken  by  a  company  formed  in  1869  with  a  capital  of  $500,000;  to 
which  the  Icgibhihire  of  tlie  state  permitted  the  city  of  New  York  to  add  $3,000,000,  and 
the  dty  of  Brooklyn  $1,600.000— in  all  a  coital  of  $6,000,000;  see  BnniaE.  Between 
New  York  and  Jeisey  City,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  a  compreliensive  feny  sys- 
tem is  sustained,  which  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  tunnel  uuder  tlie  Hudson  river,  now 
being  constructed;  see  Tukhbl.  New  York  is  also  connected  with  Hobokeu.  N.  J.,  and 
with  various  points  on  Stateu  Island  by  lines  of  fciTy-boats.— /%7'«.  There  are  188  piers 
or  wharves,  of  which  number  68  are  on  the  Hudson  aud  70  on  the  East  river.  From 
the  piers  on  the  North  river  steamers  sail  coastwise  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Great  Britun 
wad  the  continent  of  Europe,  aud  to  Boston,  Halifax,  N.  8.,  Albany  and  other  points 
on  the  Hudson  river,  and  New  Orieaoa.  From  the  Enat  river  side  steameiB  sail  cout- 
wise  to  English  and  Scotch  ports,  to  Philadelphia,  to  points  on  Long  Island,  and  to  Ptui- 
land.  He.,  New  Bedford,  Mass..  and  poiots  on  the  sound,  Connecticut  river.  aodNar- 
raganaett  bay.  On  this  side,  also,  are  the  helaoce,  sectional,  and  screw  dry  docks,  and 
the  New  York  city  dumping-grounds.  At  the  piers  on  both  fides,  also,  is  acconunodatod 
the  enormous  sailing  commerce  of  tlie  metropolis.~£aiiroadi.  Three  railroad  lines  ter- 
minate wittiin  the  city  limits:  tbe  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  the  New  York 
and  Harlem,  and  the  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  all  at  the  Grand  Central 
depot  in  42il  eta«et,  the  latter  havhig  also  a  freight  depot  on  Centre  street  and  the  Mew 
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York  Central  and  Hudson  lUver  a  depot  for  local  trains  at  80th  Btreet  and  10th  aveaue, 
and  a  freight  depot  at  the  former  site  of  St.  John's  park.  All  other  rulroad  lines  temiiuBte 
in  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  excepting  the  New  Jersey  Bouthem,  which  has  its 
depot  at  Suii^  Hook,  connecting  with  ibe  city  by  steamboat,  and  the  Long  Island  rail- 
roMlB,  which  terminate  at  Hunter's  Pdnt,  L.  I.,  connecting  with  the  city  by  ferry. — 
StTMti.  Then  are  878  named  streets,  places,  eonrts,  avenues,  and  bouleTanls,  188  num- 
bered streets,  18  numbered  avenues,  and  6  avenues  desienated  respectively  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E.  Tbe  numbered  cross- streets  are  desigDated  e.  and  w.  from  6th  avenue;  each  ave- 
nue beginning  a  new  hundred  numbers. — (Jkureha.  There  are  873  churches,  8ynw>gues, 
chap^,  and  meeting-houses,  of  which  9  are  colored  Methodist  Episcopal,  8  Friends' 
meeting-houses,  38  Jewish  qrnagogues,  31  Lutheran,  00  Methodist  Episcopal,  43  Presby- 
teriim,  73  Protestant  Episcopal,  18  Reformed  Dutch,  65  Rmnan  Catholic,  8  Ui^tarian,  6 
United  Presbyterian,  i  Univenalist,  81  Baptist,  6  Conj^gational,  S  Reformed  Presby- 
terian, miscellaneous,  30. — lAbrartM.  The  public  libraries  include  the  Apprentices',  Afitor, 
Bar  Association,  City,  Cooper  Union,  American  Institute,  Mercantile,  Harlem,  Historical 
Bociety.  Law  Institute,  Lenox,  Mott  Memorial,  New  York  free  circulating,  Society, 
Printers',  Woman's,  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  see  IiTbrarirhu — Theaier$. 
The  theaters  include  Aberle's,  the  Academy  of  Music,  Bijou  opera  house,  Daly's,  Fifth 
Avenue,  Gkrmanla,  Globe,  Grand  Opera  House,  Harry  Miner's,  London,  Havcrly's  14th 
street,  Haverlv^  Nlblo's  Cjardeo,  H^Uson  square.  Aquarium,  Park,  Bon  Francisco  mia- 
Btrels,  Stadt  tJieatCT,  Stan^rd,  Tlwlia,  Theater  Oranique,  Tony  Bator's,  Uuitm  wuarc, 
V^allock's,  Windsor. — (MvAt.  Army  and  Navy,  Centory,  Down-Town,  Harmonic,  Knick- 
erbocker, Lotos,  Manhattan,  Merchants',  New  Tbrk,  Press,  Raquette,  St.  Nicholas, 
Union,  Union  League,  and  University. — Parka.  Besictes  the  Central  park  there  are  the 
Riverside,  Battery,  City  hall,  Gramercy,  Mornlngside,  Madison,  Stuvyesant,  Jackson. 
Abingdon,  Union,  Reservoir,  Washington,  Mount  Morris,  and  'Tompkias  squares,  and 
Bowling  Green,  (^tnl  p&rk  was  begun  la  1858,  that  poiti<m  of  the  city  being  included 
whidi  Ites  between  60th  and  llOth  streets  and  betwem  5tn  and  8th  avenues,  and  coDtalning 
8W  acres,  of  wUch  about  one-half  Is  woodland,  tbe  remainder  being  bdd  out  In  lawns, 
driving  and  bridle  roads,  gardens,  pasture,  ptoy  ground,  etc. ;  there  are  two  extensive 
lakes,  with  rustic  bridgea,  used  for  boating  in  summer  and  skating  in  winter,  covering 
35  acres,  and  fbur  smaller  sheets  of  water,  comprislDg  in  all  as  much  more. — Metrojx^itan 
Museum  of  Art.  This  institution  was  founded  in  ISfm,  "  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  museum  and  library  of  art,  of  encouraging  and  developing  the  study  of  the  fine  arts, 
of  the  application  of  art  to  manufactures  and  to  practical  Mte,  ot  advancing  the  j^oeral 
knowledge  of  kindred  subjects,  and,  to  that  end,  of  furnishing  popular  instruction  and 
recreation."  The  number  of  members  of  the  corpotatitm  is  limited  to  350;  the  trustees, 
31  in  number,  holding  office  for  7  jeate,  the  terms  of  ctnee  of  8  of  the  number  expiring 
every  year.  The  museum  was  at  first  In  a  liulldlng  in  6th  avenue,  between  5^  and  64th 
streets;  afterwards  removed  to  the  Douglas  mansion  in  14th  street,  where  it  remained  until 
1878-80,  when  it  was  permanently  placed  iq.  the  building  erected  for  It  by  the  park 
department  In  the  Central  park,  at  a  cost  of  foOO,000.  This  building  was  opened  Mar. 
80, 1880,  bv  the  president  of  ttie  United  States.  It  is  situated  in  Central  park,  at  5th 
avenue  ana  8Sd  steeet;  la  built  in  modem  Qothtc  s^le,  of  red  brii^  with  sandstone 
trimminjn ;  Is  318  ft.  tone  and  95  broad,  facing  to  the  east  It  contains  the  Bk>diratt  col- 
lection of  flemish,  Dutch,  and  other  paintings,  the  unique  Cesnola  collection  of  Cypri- 
ote arcluDological  objects,  the  Avery  collection  of  pottery,  and  numerous  other  articles 
of  great  beau^  and  Interest.  The  museum  is  opened  free  of  cbaree  to  the  public  on 
W^nesdavs,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays;  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  the  ctiarge 
for  admission  is  fifty  cents. — The  area  of  the  other  parks  is  as  follows:  Bowling  Ckeen, 
0.517  acre;  Battery,  31.199;  City  hall,  8.384;  Washin^n  square,  ail5;  Cooper  Union, 
0.334;  Tompkins  square,  10.508;  Union  square,  8.4^:  Madison  square,  6.483;  Reser- 
voir square,  4.775;  Mount  Morris,  90.178;  Ifomin^de,  81.368;  StiQ^veaant  square. 
4.339;  Abingdon  square,  0.303.— JftMSum  <ff  Jfe^arafMtUirjf.  Incorporaled  by  tho  state 
legislature  in  1869;  opened  to  the  public  in  its  present  bulldtaig,  Central  park.  Slat  street 
and  8th  avenue,  on  Dec  83,  1877.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  yellow  Bandstone  trim- 
mings, in  the  modem  Gothic  style.  The '  collection  comprises  mounted  specimens  of 
mammalia  and  birds;  archesologieEd  specimens,  including  the  De  Mm-gan  collection  of 
stone  im^ments;  tbe  Squier  and  Davis  Missisrimd  valley  etdlectlon;  geological  sped- 
mens  of  New  Tnk  atate;  baildliw  stones,  marbles,  woods,  wax  fmits,  eto.;  admlarfon 
free. — The  art  gallerleB  oompiise  wose  of  tiie  academy  of  dedgn  (where  extuUtions  are 
made);  the  Metropolitan  museum  and  Lenox  library;  the  American  art  galleir  (Eurta's) 
in  33d  street;  galleriee  of  Snoedler,  Avery,  Schaus,  Cottier,  ReiidMr^  and  Koon.  dealers 
in  paintings,  and  the  private  galleries  of  leading  dtlzens,  which  can  generally  be 
inspected  on  proper  introduction. — Banka.  There  are  in  New  York  46  national  banks, 
33  state  banks,  35  savings  banks.— There  are  88  honrftalsand  88  dkpeDsariea  and  inflrm- 
aries.  The  number  of  Knevolent  sodetiee  and  other  dmOar  fautHatitms  Is  19(^  puWc 
and  private. 

SdueaUon. — Hie  New  York  public  sehod  system  is  midarflie  general  control  and 
direction  of  tiie  board  of  joducation,  supplemeated  tnr  trustees  ana  school  inspectors. 
Ilie  board  Is  eomposed  of  31  members,  appointed  by  tbs  mayor,  who  an  called  oommia- 
dooer^  and  who  appdnt  6  trustees  In  max  ward,  the  mi^or  ai^mtnting  8  Inspeotm  In 
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each  school  district;  the  rooms  of  the  board  of  education  are  at  146  Grand  street.  Hn 
whole  number  of  public  scboola  is  805,  the  attendance  belog  about  276,000  childreii, 
taught  by  8,276  teachere,  at  an  annual  expense  «f  $8,800,000.  The  claKificaticm  oi  all 
the  schools  in  the  city  is  as  follows: 

College  of  the  city  of  New  York   ■»  1 

^formal  scho(^  ami  training  school   1 

Saturday  normal  school  for  teachers   1 

Grammar  schools  for  moles   46 

"         "       "  females   49 

"         "       "  both  sexes   12 

Primary  departments  of  grammar  schools   67 

Primarv  schools  (separate)   46 

Colored  schools  ,  ,   6 

Corporate  schools  (industrial,  reformatories,  orpluin  asylums,  etc.)   47 

Evening  schools,  including  evening  high  school   82 

NauticfA  school  (ship  Bt.  Haiy's)   1 

Total   805 

The  evening  schools  supply  Instruction  to  about  20.000  children  and  others  who  are 
obliged  to  work  during  the  day.  The  salaries  paid  to  tedchers  vary  between  f 600  and 
$8,(W0  per  annum.  The  college  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  established  in  1847,  and 
until  1866  was  known  as  the  New  York  free  academy.  The  members  of  the  board  of 
education  are  tas  officio  tniatoee  of  the  institution.  It  is  open  only  to  pupils  from  the 
pablic  schools  who  have  been  In  attendance  at  least  one  year.  The  faculty  comprises  a 
president,  14  professors,  and  10  tutors.  The  stu<lent8  in  tlie  introductory  classes  num> 
ber  about  800,  and  those  in  the  college  classes  about  450  each  year.  The  college  confers 
the  degrees  of  b.a.,  h.a.,  B.S.,  and  m.b.  The  buildings  are  on  Lcxinjg;tou  avenue  and  23d 
street,  massively  built  of  brick,  and  valued  at  $150,000;  they  contain  a  library,  natural 
history  cabinet,  and  scientific  apparatus,  the  whole  valued  at  $75,000.  The  annual  cost 
of  maiDtaining  the  college  is  about  $160,000.  The  uorouU  college  forewomen  is  on 
69th  street,  between  Lexington  and  4th  Bvenaes.  The  building  is  800  ft.  long  and  12^ 
ft.  vide,  fronting  on  4th  avenuB.  .It  oon tains  80  recitation  rooms,  8  large  lecture  rooms, 
a  Itbraiy,  catisthenium,  retiring  rooms  for  instructors,  president's  offices,  and  a  main  halt 
to  seat  leOOpersona;  its  cost  was  $860,000.  There  is  also  a  model  or  training  school  fur 
practice.  The  main  building  is  very  striking,  built  in  the  secular  Gothic  style,  with 
nigh  tower.  This  college  is  under  the  controfof  the  board  of  education,  iieing  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system ;  its  object  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  common  schools. 
About  1600  pupils  are  usually  on  the  roll,  the  curriculum  including  Latin,  physics  and 
chemistry,  (Sernaan.  natural  science,  French,  drawing,  and  music.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining this  institution  is  about  $100,000  per  annum.  Other  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  city  are  Columbia  college,  the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  medicalt 
law,  and  theological  schools  and  seminariea  Columbia  college,  originally  King's  col- 
lege, was  cliartered  in  1764,  and  at  first  supported  from  funds  raised  in  England  for  the 
purpose.  The  corporation  of  Trinity  church  erected  the  first  college  building  on  the 
church  lands  between  College  place  and  Uie  Hudson  river.  It  was  finally  incorporated 
under  ita  luesent  name  in  1784,  but  the  charter  was  amended  three  years  later,  vesting 
the  managemoit  of  the  college  Id  it  self-perpeUiatiDg  body  of  84  trustees,  under  wh^ 
direction  it  still  remains.  About  1850  the  old  building  were  surrendered,  nnd  the  col- 
lege removed  to  its  present  site  on  Madieon  and  4th  avenues.  49th  and  60th  streets.  The 
college  is  under  the  control  of  a  president  and  about  60  professors;  the  students  resident 
their  homes.  Tlie  departments  are  the  academic,  the  school  of  mines,  and  the  law 
school,  the  latter  being  in  a  building  corner  of  Lafiiyctte  pliirc  and  Great  Jones  street. 
The  univerilty  of  the  city  <rf  New  York  Is  compriso,!  iu  ihe  university  building  on 
Washington  square,  and  the  medical  college  building  on  E.  26th  street,  opposite  Bcllevue 
hospltaL  The  univwslty  was  chartered  in  1880,  and  is  non-denominational.  The  build- 
ing is  a  liandKWM  Gothic  structuie  of  white  freestone.  The  Income  Is  about  $40,000 
annually.  Instmction  in  the  deiwrtments  of  the  arts  and  sdencea  is  given  free  ot 
charge,  the  course  being  4  years;  that  of  law  la  3  years.  The  average  number  of  stu- 
dents is  600.  Examinations  are  held  each  year  on  tne  Tuesday  precedmgtbe  commence- 
ment in  June,  and  that  preceding  the  opening  of  the  first  term  in  September,  in  the 
departments  of  arts  and  sciences.  No  examination  is  required  for  the  oliier  depert- 
ments,  their  year  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in  October.  The  regular  medlci^ 
schools  or  coileaes  are  BeluToe  hospital  medical  college,  the  College  of  physidaDS  mm! 
Burgems,  and  the  Univeraitr  medical  college,  the  second  of  these  being  the  medial 
department  of  Columbia  college.  Bellevue  hospital  medical  college  is  situated  witliin 
the  hospital  grounds,  at  the  foot  of  E.  36th  street.  It  was  founded  in  1861,  is  Independ- 
ent of  the  <nty  colleges,  and  is  under  the  control  of  tlie  cnmrnissioDers  of  public  chari- 
ties  and  corrections,  who  are  « <iffich  members  of  the  t>oard  of  trustees.  The  applicant 
for  admitolon  must  be  18  ymn  of  age,  but  there  are  no  otlier  requirements.  Qrad<|AtioB 
takes  place  after  8  years'  study  d  medicine  under  a  regnlar  ph^dan  in  good  standing; 
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attendance  on  two  full  courses  of  medical  lectures  (the  last  being  in  the  college),  attend- 
ance  on  one  course  of  instruction  in  pructical  anatomy  or  dissections,  proper  teHtimoni- 
als  of  character,  s  written  thesis,  and  examination  in  tlie  practice  of  medicine,  surgery, 
obstetrics,  materia  roedica,  phyiriology,  anatomy,  and  chemistrv.  The  fees  in  all  unouut 
to  ^18S.  The  number  of  students  1b  about.  fiOO,  and  the  college  ranks  high  in  ceneral 
estimation.  The  Protestaot  Eplscoimt  theological  seminary  Is  situated  in  wnat  is  Known 
as  Chelsea  square,  between  &th  and  lOtb  avenues  and  20th  and  21st  streets.  It  was 
founded  in  1819  and  chartered  in  1883.  The  governing  body  comprises  "  all  the  biehopi 
of  the  church,  ex  officio;  1  trustee  from  each  diocese,  and  1  addillonfll  for  every  8  cler- 
gymen in  the  same;  1  more  additional  for  every  $3,000  of  money  contributed,  until  the 
same  amounts  to  $10,000,  and  then  1  more  additional  for  every  $10,000."  The  faculty 
consists  of  a  dean  and  staff  of  professors,  and  the  course  of  study  lasts  8  ^enrs.  The 
Union  theological  seminary  is  on  University  place,  between  Waverley  and  Clmton  places. 
It  was  founded  in  ItlSS,  and  is  governed  1^  a  board  of  trustees^  consiBting  of  88  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  dbarcb,  one-half  clergymen  and  one-half  laymen.  The  semlnaiy 
couTse  occupies  8  years.  The  library  has  85,000  volumes,  and  as  many  pamphlets,  and 
is  very  valuable. 

Iwe  Department. — This  department  consists  of  8  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  liolding  office  for  6  years.  The 
president  of  the  board  receives  a  salary  of  $7,500,  dnd  the  otfaera  $5,000  each.  The 
machinery  of  the  department  includes  42  steam  fire-engines,  4  chemical  engines,  and 
18  book  and  ladder  trucks;  there  are  12  fuel  depots,  7  nelt-towers  dnd  lookouts  and 
r^iirshops,  hospital,  stables,  etc.  The  department  comprises  802  men,  of  whom  about 
7OT  perform  active  service.  About  600  fire-alnrm  boxes  are  scattered  over  the  city.  The 
expense  of  the  department  is  about  $1,250,000  iinnually.  The  relief  and  life  insurance 
fund  of  the  depiutment  had  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1880  the  sum  of  $430,072.88;  tlie 
receipts  during  the  year  were  $54,696.44;  the  disbursements,  $37,192.08.  Following  is 
a  table  of  flre  statistics  for  15  years: 
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The  health  department  Is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  health,  which  has  charge 
of  all  sanitary  matters  pertaining  to  the  city  government  (excepting  street  cleaning),  and 
which  records  the  births,  marriages,  and  deallis  within  the  ctty  Hmtts  quarterly.  Duriiu; 
the  quarter  ending  Dec.  81, 1880,  the  number  of  persons  registered  as  mairied  was  5,31$ 
and  the  number  trf  children  bora  was  7.017. 

.  The  populadon  of  the  city  by  the  U.  3.  census  of  1880  vras  1.908,577.  During  tbe 
year  1880  tne  number  ofdeatnswas  Sl,937,  an  increase  of  8.995  on  the  previous  year; 
the  number  of  deaths,  in  proportion  lo  populntion,  was  2B.f7'ip  every  1000;  26.87  for 
the  white  population,  iftid  88.87  for  tbe  colored.  The  annual  deatb-mte  per  1000  for 
previous  years  was:  1879,  25.83;  1878.  24.93;  1877,  24.60;  1878,  27.62;  1873,  29.47;  1874, 
28.9t;  1878.  29.68;  1873,  88.96;  1871,  28.26.  Following  js  the  table  of  diseases  caiuing 
deiftth  for  1880,  showing  the  comparaUve  mortality  according  to  sexes: 


pbUilffEs  piilmotwiHi  

Pneumonia.  

Broofhttlg  

Diarrheal  dlsoaoBS  

Mfebt's  diHMW  and  nqpbrllU 

Heart  diseesB  

Cancer  

Iat«mpenuice  

InanRlon,  mosOycdiBdren.... 

Small-pox  •  

HeaelM  


Fem&les.     Males.  Total 
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ScarlaUoa  

Yellow  ferer  

IMphtheria  

Whooping  cough  

IVphus  fever  

Typhoid  feTer  

Croup  

CereDro-BpIiial  tsrer  

Malarial  fever   

Bemttteat  fever  

Intermittent  ferer  

Trpfao-mftlari&l  tever  

KfrfripelM  

CnasTM  («Tar  

Puerperal  ferer.  

CfiThosU  of  liver  aad  hepatitis. 
Gastritis,  enteritta.  peritonitis. . 

Cranoats  and  atelecta  Is  

nemature  and  pretematuml.. 

Apo^riexT'  

tofao^^e^convulBlops  

Miwiwuttjm  ,  ........I 

Qout  

Aeri^ts  and  iMtf%eBM  

Druwning.  ■ 

Homicide  , 

Hrdroo^dialiis  and  iMBlngitls. 
ManwmuB,  scrofula,  etc  
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Th«  number  of  deaths  from  suicide  in  1880  wu  152,  of  which  121  were  male  Hod  81 
female;  84  sio^e,  74  nurried.  Nativity:  United  ^tes,  86;  Oennony.  64;  Ireland,  20; 
SwitzerUnd^S;  Franoe,  7;  Ptdand.  8;  Sootlud.  8;  Italy.  8;  £ii{^and.  6.  The  mmu 
employed  were: 

Oun  anA  pistol  '88 

Drowning  14 

Hanging  ,   28 

Cuts  and  stabs  SO 

Leaps  from  windows,  etc   fl 

Inhalation  of  coal-gas  ;   2 

Poison  40 

The  deaths  of  children  under  five  yeats  of  age  were  14,650,  or  nearly  one-half  the  entire 
nunrtalitT,  the  number  being  almoat  equally  divided  between  malea  and  females. 

otwWn^  deparimmt  luperviaeB  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  additioiw  to  old 
structures  within  the  city  limits.  The  superintendent  of  buiMlnss  is  nominated  by  the 
mayor,  and  conflrmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  tor  a  term  of  0  years;  salary,  $8,000. 
The  following  are  the  Btatlfltics  of  boilding  in  New  York  during  toe  past  4  yeaia  and  in 
1871,  showing  the  number  of  new  buildings  erected  in  each  ward  for  each  year,  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  auperintendant  of  buildings: 
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The  following  table  sbxnm  the  number  of  flist-claai  dwelllngB  and  Frendi  flats  meted 
in  each  year  since  1888: 


Ho.  of 

No.  Of 

Tus. 

Fint-elau 

Coat. 

Freaeh 

DwelUngi. 

FUts. 

858 

1,019 
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«B 
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16,80(^300 
14,0SS.40O 
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0 
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C!?»i«fer£s8.— Intrn-mural  Interment,  except  in  certain  specified  instances,  being  pro- 
hibited by  law  in  New  York,  the  city's  d^id  are  buried  in  the  following  cemeteries: 
Calvfiry,  Cypress  Hills,  Evergreens,  Greenwood,  Lutheran,  Machpelah,  Maple  Grove, 
Marble,  New  York  Bay,  Tnnity,  Union,  Washington,  and  Woodlawn.  TJie  last- 
named  is  at  Woodlawn  station,  on  the  Harlem  milro&d,  in  the  24tU  ward;  Tiiiiity  is  at 
153d  street  and  10th  avenue;  Marble  Is  in  Sd  street:  these  three  are  exempted  from  the 
law  regarding  city  burial  Of  tlie  remainder,  Macbpelahaud  New  York  Bay  are  in  New 
Jersey,  and  vie  others  on  Long  Island. 

<7»Q/  Railroads. — The  surface  (horse)  milroads  include  the  Broadway  and  University 

SlacG,  to  Central  park;  Broadway  and  Broome  street,  to  Broadway  and  Barclay  street; 
ileecker  street,  from  Fulton  ferry  to  28d  street  ferry;  Belt  line,  from  SouUi  feny 
around  the  city  by  59th  street,  andretnm;  City  hall.  Avenue  B,  and  84th  street;  Dry 
Dock  and  East  Broadway  to  28d  street  ferry  (east  side);  Eighth  avenue,  from  Broadway 
and  Vesey  sfieeet  to  Central  park;  First  and  Beoood  avenue.  Peck  slip  to  188th  street; 
Fourth  avenue  and  Jfadison  avenue.  City  hall  to  86th  street;  Ninth  avenue,  Broadway 
and  Fulton  street  to  56th  street;  Seventh  avenue,  Broadway  and  Park  place  to  Central 
park;  Sixth  avenue,  Broadway  and  Vesey  street  to  Central  park;  Third  avenue, 
Astor  House  to  'Harlem;  and  11  cross-town  \iaea.—Eleixitad  BaiiroadM.  These  are 
all  in  the  hands  of  one  company,  the  N.  Y.  Elevated  Railroad  Company,  and 
include  the  Ninth  avenue  line,  from  South  feny  to  5dtfa  street;  Second  aveoue, 
firom  South  ferry  to  Harlem';  Sixth  avenue,  from  Rector  street  to  the  Harlem  river; 
Third  aveDue,  from  City  hall  to  Harlem  river.— New  York  is  lighted  1v  eas  supplied  by 
Oe  following  companies:  New  York,  Manhattan,  Metropolitan,  N.  Y. Mutual,  Harlem,' 
Central,  Northern,  and  Yonkers.  The  number  of  street  lamps  burning  Sept.  80,  1680, 
was  23,475,— The  number  of  hotels  in  the  dty  1b-6S;  of  apartment  houses,  44. — The 
number  of  the  police  force,  including  surgeons,  Dec.  81,  1880.  was  2,519. — The  poliee 
department  is  governed  by  a  board  of  four  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  mayor  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  board  of  aldermen ;  removable  (for  cause)  by  the  mayor,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  governor  of  the  state.  They  receive  an  annual  salary  or  $6,000  each, 
excepting  the  person  whom  they  choose  to  be  president  of  the  boud,  who  recMves  $8,000. 
The  commisumiers  appoint  all  the  members  of  tlie  force,  including  1  mperintendnit  and 
4  inspectors,  and  make  aJl  promotions  and  dlsmfssals  after  ttisT.  The  ci^  Is  divided 
tnto  90  precincts;  each  of  which  has  a  suitable  building,  and  is  under  the  command  of  a 
captain,  Assisted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  sergeants  and  roundsmen.  Patrolmen  receive 
$1000  per  year  salary;  roundsmen,  $1300;  ser^nta,  $1600;  and  captains,  $3,000.— 
puilie  markets,  nader  tlie  general  direction  of  a  snperintendent,  are  the  following: 
Catharine,  foot  of  Catharine  street,  East  river;  Central,  E  43d  street,  opposite  Park 
avenue;  Centre,  Centre  street,  from  Grand  to  Broome;  Esisex,  Grand  street,  from  Ludlow 
to  Essex;  Fulton,  Fulton,  Bc^man,  Boutti,  and  Front  streets;  Falton  fish,  South  street, 
wposite  Fulton  market;  Jefferson,  Greenwich  and  6Ui  avenues,  and  W.  10th  street; 
Tompkins.  Sd  avenue,  between  6th  and  7th  streets;  Union,  Houston  and  dd  streets  and 
Avenue  D;  Washington,  Washington,  West,  Vesey,  and  Fulton  streets;  Market-wi^n 
stand,  West,  Little  i2th,  Washington,  and  Gaosevoort  streets,  for  farmers'  wagons,  and 
buyers  of  produce. — Militia.  The  first  division,  national  guard,  state  of  New  Vork,  com- 
pnses  the  city  militia  orannization,  including  9  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regiment  and 
a  separate  troop  of  cavuiy,  and  8  batteries  of  artillery,  a  complement  of  6,600  men,  thor- 
oughly drilled  and  equipped.  The  division  headouarters  is  at  155  Meraer  street;  and 
the  oxdnaoce  department  and  qnartermaster-general's  department  of  the  state  in  the  arse- 
nal, comer  7th  avenue  and  86th  street. — Nempapen  and  Magcuinet.  The  number  of 
morning  ^pers  published  in  the  city  is  31 ;  there  are  8  evening  papers,  11  semi-weekly, 
195  weekly,  4  bi-weekly.  22  semi-monthly,  173  monthly,  11  quarterly.— i^Mf-ojffBA. 
B^dea  the  general  post-offlce  in  City  hall  pa»,  there  are  19  enb-statlous  in  different  parts 
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of  tbe  dty,  and  1000  kmp-poet  baxee,  from  which  collections  are  made  7  times  dallj; 
except  Sundays.  Eleven  of  tbe  sub-stations  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alpbab^ 
and  the  remainder  by  the  names  of  tlie  suburban  villages  in  which  they  are  situated. — 
Prinoua.  Each  police-court  has  connected  with  it  a  prison,  viz.:  the  Tombs,  orcity  prison, 
iu  Centre  street;  Essex  Market,  in  Essex  street,  between  Grand  and  Broome;  Jefferson 
Market,  6tb  avenue  and  W.  10th  street;  Yorkville,  57tb  street,  between  8d  and  I^exinp- 
toa  avenues;  Harlem,  125tli  street,  between  8d  and  Lexington  avenues;  and  Fordham. 
Ludlow  street  jail  is  used  for  prisoners  from  tlie  federal  ^nd  state  courts. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  a  fine  white  marble  building  in  Broad  street,  near  Wall, 
extending  back  to  New  street,  and  having  an  extension  to  Wall  street.  Beats  in  tbe 
exchange  are.now  worth  $25,0QI0;  only  members  are  allowed  on  the  floor.  The  heirs  of 
cvcty  deceased  member  receive  $10,000,  without  deduction,  from  tbe  gralui^  fund 
established  by  the  exchange.  There  are  1060  members:  about  800,000  ^ares  of  slock 
are  Ixiu^t and  sold  dailf,  and  the  amount  of  the  business  of  each  day  ie  alxmt  fl,500.- 
000,  of  which  one-tbird  is  government  bonds. — Among  tlic  important  buildings  deserv- 
ing notice  is  St.  Patrick's  (Itomui  Catholic^  catiiedral^  occupying  tlic  block  on  Stb  ave- 
nue between  60th  and  Slst  streets.  Tbe  building^  was  projected  by  archbishop  Hughes 
about  1850,  and  the  plans  drawn  by  James  Rcnwick :  the  corner-stone  was  laid  Aug.  15. 
1858,  and  it  was  dedicated  by  cartUoal  McCloskcy,  May  25,  1879.  The  architecture  is  of 
the  18lh  century  style,  the  ground  plan  being  in  tlie  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  dimen- 
sions are:  interior  length,  806  fL ;  breadth  of  nave  and  clioir,  06  ft.,  with  tbe  chapels, 
190  ft. ;  length  of  transept,  140  ft. ;  height,  108  ft. ;  height  of  side^aislca,  54  feet.  The  5th 
avenue  front  comprises  a  central  cable  150  ft  in  height  with  towers  and  spires,  each  to 
be  when  finished  830  ft.  high.   The  building  is  of  white  marble,  with  a  base-course  of 

fanlte.  The  roof  is  supported  !&  the  interior  by  white  marble  columns  85  ft.  high  and 
ft.  in  diameter;  the  ceiling  is  groined  and  ridilv  ornamented;  the  organ-loft  is  46  ft 
wide  and  28  ft.  long,  of  ash,  richly  mold<->d ;  tbe  nigh  altar  is  40  ft.  in  height.  Total 
cost  about  12.500,000.— The  buikhng  of  the  Young  Men's  Chrttitian  association,  4th 
avenue  and  23d  street,  was  erected  in  1869,  and  coet  1500,000.  It  is  French  renaissance 
in  style,  S  stories  higb,  175  ft  front  and  66  ft.  depth.  The  sESOciation  was  organized  in 
18S3,  and  fumishes  a rea^Dg-rooon,  lectures,  concerts, and  evenlngclasses in  languages 
and  other  branches  to  its  members;  subscription,  $5  per  annum.— C^wUe  Garden,  an^- 
nally  a  f6rt,  and  later  and  for  manv  years  a  place  of  amusement,  is  now  used  as  s  de^ 
for  emigrants,  for  which  purpose  ft  has  been  employed  since  1855.  It  is  ^tuateS  in  the 
Battery  park,  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  convenient  for  foreign 
ftteanieiv  and  shipping.  It  contains  at  times  as  many  as  1000  immigrants.  The  business 
of  receiving,  caring  for,  and  shipping  to  tlieir  dcstmation  the  many  thousands  of  immi- 
grants is  in  cbai^  of  7  commissioners  of  emigration,  5  of  whom  are  appointed  by  tlie 
governor  of  the  state,  the  other  two  being  the  presidents  of  the  Irish  and  German  emi- 
grant societies,  ez  offieio,  and  these  have  entire  control  of  the  emlgiantB  atriving  at  this 
port.  During  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1880,  873,680  persons  arrived  at  this  port,  of 
whom  820,607  passed  tiirough  Castle  Garden.  Their  d«itination8  were:  eastern  stMes, 
68,868;  western  states,  llSkU»;  wrathera  states, ,  6,487;  New  York  state,  187,fitl: 
Canada,  1627. 

LavB  Courtt. — The  first  court  of  law  was  established  in  1626;  and  thls.Dutch  conrl  was 
continued  in  New  York  until  1665,  when  it  was  abolished. by  the  English  governor,  and 
Biqierseded  by  one  oomposed  of  tite  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff,  and  known  as  the 
mayor's  conrt;  and  this  continued  in  existence  until  18S1,  when  it  was  changed  to  ilw 
court  of  commim  pleas.  The  superior  court  was  created  In  1828,  with  a  chief -Justice  and 
two  associ^eB.  The  assembly  which  convened  in  1691  created  the  courts  of  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  the  court  of  general  sessions;  also  tbe  present  supreme  court,  the  court 
of  o>'er  and  terminer  being  ue.  criminal  circuit  of  tlie  latter.  The  constitution  of  1846 
created  the  present  court  of  appeals.  The  courts  now  in  existence  are:  the  U.  8.  circuit 
cotUFt,  the  U.  S.  district  court,  tlie  simreme  courts  oourt  of  common  pleas,  superior  court, 
court  of  arbitration  (established  in  lOTS),  the  district  courts  (of  which  there  are\en),  o;^ 
and  terminer,  special  sessions,  and  six  police  courts.  The  law  department  of  tbe  dty 
government  is  m  charge  of  the  corporation  counsel,  who  Is  appointed  by  the  mayw, 
confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $15,000  per  annum.  Under 
him  are  the  corporation  attorney,  salary  $6,000;  and  the  public  administrator,  $5,000. 

Ootvram^nt.— Under  the  charter  passed  April  80,  1878,  tbe  government  of  the 
city  is  vested  in  the  "  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  of  tlie  cltv  of  Mew  York." 
The  legislaUve  power  is  vested  in  a  board  of  23  aldermen,  holoinff  office  for  a 
term  of  one  yew  finm  Jan.  1,  after  elcctioa  at  (he  general  election  In  November. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  tbe  nsayor  and  heads  of  d^jiartments  appointed  by  tbe 
mayor,  and  oonflrmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  for  a  term  of  six  years  (except  in 
special  cases).  The  mayor  is  elected  at  the  November  general  electicm  for  a  term  <a  two 
years.  The  departments  are  those  of  finance,  law,  p^ice,  public  works,  parks,  docks, 
cliarities  and  corrections,  fire,  health,  taxes  and  assessments,  and  buildings.  The  salary 
of  the  mayor  is  $13,000,  and  that  of  eadi  alderman  $4.(>00  per  annum.  The  finance 
department  is  under  tbe  direction  of  the  ccmptroller,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $10,000 
per  annum.  The  city  chamberlain  receives  a  salary  of  $80,000,  out  of  which  he  pays 
all  ttw  expenses  of  liiscrfBoe.  Till*  dqwrtment  haa  control  of  all  tlic  fiscal  concerns  of  the 
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cwpoTHtion.  The  total  euh  pa-ymemte  from  tbe  dtj  tKAaary  during  the  year  eadiw 
Dec.  81,  1880,  amounted  to  t60, 704,930.04;  leaving  a  cash  balaoce  of  $1,870, 840^ 8S, 
Tbe  total  receipts  from  taxes  for  the  year  were  $37,712,846.01;  tlie  assessed  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  city  for  1880  was  $043,671,690,  aa  increase  over  that  of  1879  of  $34,487,810. 
The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  city  uutstaDding,  Dec.  31,  1880.  was  $188,635,019.87.  Tho 
total  valuAtioD.  real  and  persooal,  for  1880,  was  $1,143,765,737.09.  The  Msessmeuto 
upon  the  sbareholderB  of  banks  since  1873  have  been  as  follows: 

1873   $77,650,896 

1874    74,897,570 


The  number  of  pieces  or  plots  of  real  estate  upon  the  assessment  rolls  was,  in  1878, 
151. in  1879,  151,630;  in  1880,  162,400.  The  number  of  names  on  peraonal  booksin 
1880  was  14,764;  the  number  of  shareholders  of  banks,  20,888.  Tlie  commissioners  of 
public  charities  and  correctioo,  three  in  number,  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed 

the  board  of  aldennen,  have  charge  of  all  applications  for  relief,  or  admission  to  hos- 
pitals, alms-housee,  and  nurseries,  and  voluntary  committals  to  the  work-house.  The  last 
report  of  tbe  commissioners  is  for  the  year  1878.  and  shows  expenditures  for  tlie  year, 
$1,154,619.38.  The  total  numt>er  of  persons  received  in  tlie  department  was  96,188,  the 
average  census  being  10,454,  nearly  all  passing  through  the  city  prisons  and  Bollevue 
lioq>ilal.  The  department  of  docks  consists  of  three  commissioners,  appointed  1^  th» 
m^j'or  and  confirmed  by  tbe  board  of  aldermen,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  the  president  of 
tbe  board  receiving  a  salary  of  $6,500  per  annum,  and  the  othur  commissioners  $3,000 
each.  The  board  has  charge  of  renting,  building,  repairing,  etc.,  the  piers  and  bulk- 
Iieads  along  the  city  water-front.  The  annual  report  of  the  department  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  30,  1880,  shows  an  expenditure  of  $599,768.63;  the  revenues  being  $dW.316.41. 
Tbe  total  receipts  during  the  past  ten  years  were  $6,038,339.41 ;  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  same  {leriod,  $7,389,670.17.  The  city  water-front  is  divided  Into  ten  districts, 
each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  harbor-master,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
captain  of  the  port:  these  harbor-masiers  have  charge  of  the  assignment  of  piers.  The' 
port  wardens  make  surveys  of  vessels  deemed  unseaworthy,  and  of  damagied  cai^;oes;. 
and  also  valuations  and  measurements  of  vessels  and  cargoes.  Pilots  are  licensed  bytiie 
board  of  commissioners  of  pilots,  and  are  authorized  to  demand  fees  forpRotage,  and 
half-fees  where  their  services  are  offered,  whether  accepted  or  refused. 

Siitorp. — The  history  of  the  city  is  that  of  the  state  until  the  beginning  of  the  I8tti 
century.  Sec  New  York,  state.  At  tbe  clo^e  of  the  17th  c  there  were  not  more  than 
800  dwelling-houses,  and  about  5,350  inhabitants,  white  and  black,  the  latter  bdng  lb 
the  proportion  of  about  one  in  six.  Tbe  first  Trinity  church  was  built  In  1696;  and  about 
5  years  later  "Wall  street  had  been  paved ;  the  city  was  policed  by  regularly  appointed 
watchmen;  and  (in  1711)  a  slave-market  wasestiibli'^hed.  The  first  Presbyterian  church 
was  built  in  1719;  tbe  first  newspaper  in  the  city,  the  Ifew  York  Oazetfe,  was  eBtablfahed 
in  1735:  and  a  few  years  later  communication  with  Boston  was  furnished  regularly  by 
stages,  which  occupied  two  weeks  in  making  the  trip.  Severe  epidemics  of  measles  and 
malignant  pleurisy  are  noted  as  having  been  very  dMtructlve  of  life  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  centuty;  and  a  pestilent  fever,  brought  from  St.  Thomas,  carried  off  1  in 
lOof  the  population  In  1703.  Zenger'sTVw-W^  Journal,  which  was  founded  in  1788,  was 
prosecuted  for  libel  two  years  later,  and  Zenger  himRelf  imprisoned — the  first  attack  on 
tree  speech  in  the  country.  The  trouble  grew  out  of  a  quarrel  about  a  claim  for  fees 
between  an  outgoing  and  an  incoming  governor  of  the  colony.  The  year  1741  brought 
pestilence,  a  great  fire,  and  the  extraoroinary  so-called  negro,  plot.  See  New  York,. 
city,  antf.  The  first  theater  in  tlie  city  was  eBtablishcd  In  1750:  five  years  later  St. 
Paul's  church  was  erected.  In  that  year  was  the  popular  excitemeat  over  the  etam|> 
act,  which  act  was  publicly  burned,  and  the  colonial  congress  assombled  in  the  city. 
I^e  year  1765  saw  the  organization  of  the  sons  of  liberty,  and  the  niovemant  fw  free- 
d(Hn  from  the  mother-country  was  fully  begun.  In  1770  the  statue  of  George  III.  InUie 
Bowling  Green  was  destroyed,  and  the  obnoxious  duty  on  tea  was  resisted;  though  It 
was  not  until  1774  that  a  ship  laden  with  tea  was  sent  iMck  to  England,  18  chests  whicl* 
had  been  secretly  landed  beinjr  destroyed.  Between  Aug.  26,  1776.  and  Nov.  38,  1788, 
the  city  W!is  in  the  liands  of  the  BritiHO.  *3ee  New  Yohk,  state.  In  1790  the  population 
had  grown  to  29.906,  and  (he  city  limits  extended  to  the  lower  corner  of  tlie  present 
dty  hsli  park.  In  1789  there  was  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  which  carried  off  more 
than  3.000  victims.  The  comer-stone  of  the  present  city  hall  was  laid  on  Sept.  20. 1803. 
and  the  building  was  finished  in  1812.  The  year  1804  brought  a  great  fire  in  Wall  and 
Front  streets,  when  40  stores  were  destroyed.  In  1805  the  city  had  78.770  inhabitants, 
la  1807  Robert  Fulton  made  his  first  8tcamI>oat  voyage  to  Albany,  and  5  years  later  com- 
menced running  the  ferries  to  Long  Island  by  steam.  Tbe  first  experiments  with  gns- 
lighting  were  made  in  1812,  but  gas  was  not  generally  used  until  1835.   The  first  wiat 
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from  the  Erie  canal  arrived  in  the  month  of  Kovember  in  the  latter  year.  In  188S  aa 
epidemic  of  cholera  carried  off  8,50(1  persons,  and  3  years  later  appeared  again  with  a  mor- 
tality of  about  lOOa  The  great  flie  of  1886  occtured  Dec.  19,  and  dertnyad  the  irtiote 
«aRt  side  of  the  city  l)elow  Wall  street,  including  948  stores,  the  merchants'  exchange, 
and  the  South  Dutch  church,  the  entire  loait  being  $18,000,000.  In  1887  a  finanaal 
panic  brought  failures,  susnensionB,  and  general  loss  to  the  entire  country.  In  1840  the 
population  wa3812,700.  The  Astor  place  riot  in  1849,  and  thecholera  epidemic  of  that 
ytar,  vhicb  destroyed  5.071  persons,  were  the  importaiit  events  of  the  fti^thalf  of  the 
present  century.  The  first  ctt^  railroad  was  built  in  1853,  and  on  July  14,  1853,  the 
Crystal  palace  industrial  exhibition  was  opeued  to  the  public  with  striking  ceremonies. 
the  president  of  the  United  States  offlciatinff.  A  second  finaucial  panic  occurred  in  1857. 
with  the  usual  following  of  suspensions  of  banks  and  business  failures.  Thw  year  wit- 
nessed the  riotous  demonstrations  growi^  out  of  a  conflict  between  two  police  organiza- 
tions under  the  mayoralty  of  Fernando  wood,  for  whose  arrest  an  order  was  issued  and 
resisted,  the  7th  regiment  of  militia  at  length  lieing  called  in  to  protect  the  public  peace 
and  carry  out  tlie  law.  Rioting  recommenced  on  July  4,  and  11  persons  were  killed. 
From  1860  to  1865  the  city  was  engaged  in  patriotic  and  geoerouB  service  in  behalf  of 
the  union,  tlireatened  by  the  secesdon  of  the  southern  states.  In  the  fall  of  1873 
occurred  the  great  financial  panic  which  b^n  with  the  failure  of  JtcyOoaIke  &  Oo.. 
lieavily  embarrassed  with  the  aff^is  of  the  Northern  Pactflc  railroad.  Dtiring  aereral 
years  at  this  period  took  place  the  investimtion  into  the  acts  of  the  so-called  "  Twerd 
ring, "  by  which,  through  malfeasance  in  omce,  the  city  had  been  plundered  of  many  miU- 
ious  of  dollars.  The  arrest,  trial,  and  condign  punishment  of  most  of  the  offenders  and 
the  death  of  Tweed  hlmsdf  In  ptimn  formed  the  concluBion  of  this  scheme  to  despoi] 
the  city. 

NEW  YORK,  COLLEGE  of  the  CITY  of.  Is  the  only  free  college  supported  by  city 
taxpayers  in  the  United  States.  It  began  its  existence  as  the  free  academy  in  18^ 
liavin^  first  received  the  sanction  of  a  popular  vote,  and  its  present  title  was  bestowed 
upon  it  in  I8661  Stauding  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system,  its  trustees  are  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education  together  with  the  ttresldent  of  the  college.  It  has 
Jiad  but  two  presidents,  Horace  Webster.  ll.d.,  and  irom  1869,  Alexander  8.  Webb, 
XL.D.  The  other  officers  comprise  14  active  professors  and  8  emeriti,  and  31  tuton. 
'Tuition,  books,  and  stationery  are  free,  all  expenses  being  paid  on  presentation  of 
Touchers  to  the  comptroller  of  the  city,  who  disbursed  in  1878-79,  for  this  institution. 
$181,585.48.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  14  years  of  age,  have 
attended  a  public  school  for  at  least  one  year,  and  must  pass  an  examination  on  the 
stufHes  taught  in  the  grammar  schools.  Students  have  the  option  of  a  five  years*  clasp- 
ical  or  scientific  course,  the  first  year  being  considered  introductory;  there  is  also  a  com- 
merdal  course  for  introductoiy  students  remuning  but  one  year,  and  a  post-graduate 
course  of  civil  ennneering.  Dince  its  foundation  tho  coll^  has  had  over  1^000  au- 
<lents.  The  year  1879-80  began  with  1260  students,  of  whom  737  were  in  the  introduc- 
tory and  628  in  the  collegiate  classes,  and  the  graduating  class  of  1879  numbered  51. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  on  the  8,e.  corner  of  Lexington  av.  and  e.  29d  st.  are  valued 
at  $190,000;  the  library  of  18,000  volumes  at  $59,000;  the  apparatus,  cabinets,  casts, 
models,  etc.  at  more  than  $20,000;  and  the  institution  has  library  and  medal  funds 
diggregating  $40,750. 

NEW  YORK,  UNIVERSITY  of  the  CITY  of,  was  chartered  in  1881,  and  began 
to  receive  students  the  next  year.  Its  present  building  on  the  e.  dde  of  Waahiiq[ton  aq. 
■KAn  completed  in  18SS;  it  is  180  ft.  long  by  100  ft  in  width,  of  white  freestone.  The 
xnedlcal  department  is  located  at  the  foot  of  e.  36tb  st.  oppomte  Bellerue  homttal.  The 
fticulty  of  uie  four  departments  of  the  university  consists  of  a  chancellor  and  q8  ln8tnK^ 
■ors;  embracing  15  pnnessors  and  two  adjunct  professors  in  the  arts  and  sciences;  a  pres- 
ident anil  4  professors  of  law;  and  30  professors,  6  lecturers,  and  16  assistants  in  medi- 
«me.  In  1878  the  number  of  students  was  735.  divided  into  138  students  of  the  arta  and 
»cienccs,  6  in  the  school  of  art,  73  in  the  law.  and  509  in  the  medical  departments. 
There  were  389  graduates  from  all  the  departments  the  same  year.  The  tuition  fee  of 
$80  a  year  was  abolished  for  the  academical  department  idwut  1870,  and  each  student 
now  pnys  but  $10  annual  dues  for  incidental  purposes.  The  university  is  supported  by 
the  fees  of  its  law  and  medical  students,  the  rent  of  a  portion  of  its  main  building,  and 
the  interest  on  an  invested  endowment  of  nearly  $200,000.  Its  buildings  are  valued  at 
$300,000.  libraries  at  $23,000,  and  furniture  and  scientific  unwratus  at  $10,000.  The 
first  chanoellor  of  the  institution  was  the  rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Matthews,  and  the  rev.  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby  has  held  the  oflBce  rince  1870.* 

irSW  ZBALAKS,  a  British  colony  in  the  south  Pacific  ocean,  conrists  of  three  islands, 
two  large  and  one  much  smaller,  and  of  a  number  of  islets  scattered  round  tlie  ooaata 
These  islnsds,  which  are  named  respectively  niH-th,  south  (someUmes  also  mlddleX  and 
Stewart's  island,  are  dtuated  6,500  m.  w.  from  the  coast  of  south  America,  and  about 
1500  m.  s.e.  of  Australia.  The  groop  Is  irregular  in  form,  but  may  be  said  to  extendi, 
from  the  s.  in  a  n.n.e.  direction,  and  like  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  resembles  a  boot  Id 
«hape.  North  island  is  600  m.  long,  and  200  m.  in  greatest  breadth  from  e.  to  w. ;  south 
inland  Is  550  m.  long,  and  SIO  m.  in  greatest  breadth;  Stewart's  Island  te  triangular  in 
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«hap«,  and  has  an  area  of  about  900  Bqtiare  mfles.  Area  of  the  three  Islands  about 
100,000  sq.  miles.  The  nortli  is  npparated  from  the  south  island  bv  Cook's  strait,  which 
is  18  m.  wide  at  its  eastern  and  90  m.  wide  at  its  western  end;  trie  south  is  separated 
Irom  Stewart's  Island  bj  Foveaux  strait,  which  averagea  about  20  m.  In  width.  The 
:(n<oup  extends  in  lat.  from  84°  IS'  to  47'  80*  a.,  and  in  long,  from  IM'  to  179*  e. ;  being 
thus  almost  the  antipodes  of  the  British  Isles. 

Oocut  Line. — Of  the  entire  coast  line  of  about  4,000  m.,  nearly  ISOO  m.  is  formed  hy 
the  shores  of  north  Island,  which  are  deeply  Indented,  and  conti^n  many  excellent  har- 
bors. Commencing  from  north  cape,  and  goine  B.e.  round  the  island,  the  chief  harbors 
are  Monganul,  Wannroa,  the  bay  of  islands,  Auckland,  Mercury,  and  Tauranga  Inys, 
and  the  ports  of  Wellington,  Afanukau,  and  Hokianga.  On  the  n.  and  s.  coasts  of  south 
island,  which  are  much  broken,  the  harbors  are  numerous  and  excellent;  on  the  eastern 
•coast,  the  principal  harbors  are  Akaroo,  Tictoria,  and  Dunedln.  On  the  coast  of  Btew- 
Art's  island,  there  are  also  good  ports. 

Surfaee.— The  New  Zealand  tslands  an  of  volcanic  origin,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
«ntire  area  is  occupied  by  mountains,  among  which  are  many  extinct  and  a  few  active 
Tolcanoea.  In  north  island,  mount  Ruaperhui,  the  highest  summit  of  the  central  range, 
is  9,100  ft.  in  height,  and  is  capped  with  perpetual  snow,    In  the  same  range  is  Ton- 


tJie  western  coast  of  south  island,  and  assumes  the  form  of  table-lands  and  isolated 
peaks  toward  the  east.  This  nogs  rises  in  mount  Co(A  to  about  18,000  feet.  In  Stew- 
art's island,  the  greatest  elevaUon  to  about  8,000  feet  In  nortii  ishuul,  the  mountains 
are  mostly  clothed  with  evergreen  forests  of  Inxariant  growth,  interspersed  with  fem- 
4:lad  ranges,  and  occasionally  with  treeless  grassy  plains;  extenrive  and  rich  vallers  and 
sheltered  dales  abound;  ancf  in  theeast  of  south  island  there  are  many  expansive  plains 
of  rich  meadow-laud,  admirably  adapted  either  for  agriculture  or  cattle-breeding.  Water 
and  water-power  are  found  in  great  abundance  is  the  colony,  and  the  numerous  rivers 
are  subject  to  saddm  floods  from  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snowa  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  streams  are  short,  and  are  not  navigable  for  more  than  90  m.  above  their 
mouths.  The  chief  is  Waikato  river,  In  north  island,  which,  issuing  from  the  Taupo 
lake  (30  m.  long  by  30  broad),  flows  in  a  northern  direction  for  300  m. ,  and  reaches  the 
«ca  on  the  w.  coast.  In  south  island,  the  rivers  Clutba,  Mataura,  and  Waiau,  all  flow- 
ing s.,  are  among  the  chief.  Around  lakes  Rotomahana  and  Rotorua  are  a  number  of 
^rand  and  beautiful  geysers,  which  throw  up  water  heated  to  3'  above  the  boiling- 
point.  The  geology  of  New  Zealand  is  remarkable  in  a  high  degree.  The  mountains, 
which  are  of  every  variety  of  outline,  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  lower  slate-rocks, 
intersected  with  bualt,  ana  mixed  with  primaiy  sandstone  and  limestone.  Beds  of  cou 
and  lignite  exist,  and  the  former  have  been  to  some  extent  worked. 

Smi.  <Mnate,  and  lYo^tetiotu. — Of  the  -whole  surface-extent  of  New  Zealand  (nearly 
70,000,000  acres,  little  short  of  the  combined  area  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland),  one-fourth  is  eellmated  to  consist  of  dense  forests  tracts,  one-half  of  excellent 
soil,  and  the  remainder  of  waste  lands,  scorite-hills,  and  rugged  mountain  regions. 
Nearly  40,000,000  acres  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  suitable  for  agriculture  and 
cattle-lM«eding.  The  bM,  although  often  clayey,  has  in  the  volcanic  districts  more  than 
a  medium  fertility;  but  the  luxuriant  and  semi-tropical  vegetation  is  perhaps  as  much 
due  to  excellence  of  climate  as  to  richness  of  soil.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  li^t  and 
easily-worked  soils,  all  agricultural  processes  are  performed  witn  unusual  ease.  The 
'Climate  of  New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  country  contains  few 
physical  sources  of  disease:  the  average  temperature  is  remarkably  even  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  atmosphere  Is  continually  agitated  and  freshened  by  winds  that  blow 
over  an  immense  expanse  of  ocean.  In  a  word,  the  climate  much  resembles  that  of 
England,  with  half  the  cold  of  the  Snglish  winter;  while  the  summer  is  longer  and 
somewhat  warmer,  the  atmosphere  is  more  breezy  and  pure,  and  there  are  many  more 
fine  days  throughout  the  year.  In  north  island,  the  mean  annual  temperature  &  08°; 
in  south  island,  88*.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  month  at  Auckland  Is  68": 
and  at  Otago,  58°;  of  the  coldest  month,  61°  and  40°.  The  air  te  very  himiid,  and  the 
fall  of  rain  is  greater  than  in  England,  but  there  are  more  dry  days.  All  the  native 
trees  and  plants  are  evergreen?.  Forrests,  shrubberies,  and  plains  are  clothed  in  green 
throughout  the  year,  the  results  of  which  are,  that  cattle,  as  a  rule,  browse  on  the  nerb- 
age  and  shrubs  of  the  open  country  all  the  year  round,  thus  saving  great  expense  to  the 
cattle-breeder;  and  that  the  operations  of  reclaiming  and  cultivating  land  can  be  f»rried 
on  at  all  seasons.  The  seasons  in  New  Zealand  are  the  reverse  of  ours;  January  is  tbeir 
.  hottest  month,  and  June  the  coldest.  All  the  grains,  prasiws,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
I  grown  in  England  are  cultivated  in  this  country  with  perfect  success,  being  excellent  in 
quality  and  heavy  in  yield ;  while,  besides  these,  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  open  air, 
*and  maize,  the  tare,  and  the  sweet-potato  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  sunny 
valleys  of  north  island.  The  entire  acrcst^e  under  crop  in  New  Zealand  in  1851  was 
39,1M:  in  1858,  it  was  141,007:  in  1876,  3,280,088,  while  in  1871  the  total  acreage  fenced 
was  6,778,733.  Of  the  crops,  the  principal  were  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  sown 
grass,  which,  nnder  ordinary  circumstances,  are  grown  to  great  advantage  in  New  Zeal- 
md.  Beaides  a  few  harmless  lizards,  a  small  species  of  rat  is  the  only  Indigenous  four- 
footed  animal  found  In  either  of  the  great  islands.   Bawks  ore  numerous.   The  ooim- 
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tiy  ia  destitute  of  snakes,  and  pooieoww  no  insect  so  nozloua  as  the  English  yrtsp.  Tks 

pig,  introduced  by  Cook,  roDS  vHd,  and  the  red  and  fallow  deer,  the  pheasant,  partridge, 
quail,  etc.,  and  the  commoner  domestic  anitnale  introduced  by  colonists,  thrive  welL  la 
March,  1874,  there  were  in  the  colony  99,859  horses,  494,917  cattle,  11,704,853  sheep, 
123,931  pigs,  and  1,058,198  heads  of  poultry,  besides  mules,  asses,  and  goata.  Coal  la 
in  abundance,  and  of  good  quality,  aa  well  as  iron,  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  etc,  are 
distributed  over  the  colony.  For  statistics  of  the  quantityof  gold  exported,  see  article 
OvAao.  Valuable  timber  is  in  great  abundance.  In  1877,  the  revenue  (of  wbidi  the 
sources  are  principally  customs'  receipts,  and  sale  of  crown  lands,  amounted  to  £8,790,- 
545;  the  debt  of  the  general  government  to  £30,691,111.  In  1875,  the  debt  was  uoder 
£14,000,000.  The  exports,  consisting  principally  of  wool,  com,  gum,  preserved  meat, 
and  gold,  amounted,  in  1877,  to  £tf,329,351;  the  wool  of  that  year  being  valued  at 
£3,113,469.  The  total  exports  of  gold  from  1857  to  1875  were. 7, 956, 395  oz..  in  value 
£30,984  786.  The  imports,  consisting  ot  British  manufactures,  etc.,  amounted  to 
£6,978,418  in  1877.  At  the  end  of  1877  there  were  720  in.  of  railways  in  operatitu,  sod 
427  in  course  of  formation;  there  were  also  7,200  nu  of  telesraphic  wires  erected,  with 
1^  stations.   The  revenue  of  the  post-offlce  in  1876  was  £1£$,368. 

The  colony  was  divided  into  the  following  nine  provinces:  Auckland,  Taranaki, 
WelUngten,  Hawke's  Bay,  Nelson,  Marlborough,  Canterbury,  Ot^o,  and  WestlaatL 
The  provinces  were  abolished  by  the  colonial  parliament  in  1875,  and  a  system  of  coun- 
ties substituted.  The  govenjment  is  administered  by  a  governor  appointea  by  the  crown, 
and  a  ministry,  a  legisutive  council  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  oi  represents- 
fives  dected  by  the  people.  National  schools— malntiuned  by  a  capitation  tax  of  lOs. 
per  child,  and  not  more  than  £2  per  fanuly—vartous  colleges,  anda  unfveruty  In  Ottgo, 
are  the  principal  educational  institutions.  A  very  lar^  proportitm  of  the  population  of 
European  descent  can  read  and  write,  more  particular  in  Ota«ro.  ThepriUL-ipalchurchei 
are  theCUnrch  of  England,  predominating  in  Canterbury;  thePresbyteriau  church,  wiiicii 
predominates  in  Otago  and  Southland;  the  Wesleyan;  and  the  Roman  Catholic.  lnl8T5 
the  immigrants  into  New  Zealand  amounted  to  31,737  persons;  the  emigrants  from  !t,tt> 
6,467;  leaving  a  balance  of  36,370  in  favor  of  in^migration.  The  population  in  1858  was 
59,328;  in  1871.  356,260;  and  in  1876,  399,075.  The  New  Zealanders,  or  l[aori8(q.T.i 
estimated,  in  1867,  at  38,540,  and  in  1875,  at  45,470,  are  mostiy  located  In  Ninth  l^uid. 
The  military  and  civil  forces  of  New  Ze^and  are  the  voluhtem,  numbering  8060  of  all 
ranks,  and  the  armed  constabulary,  condsting  of  728  men,  of  whom  84  aro  mounted. 
Tlie  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  are  numsroua 

New  Zealand  was  discover^  by  Tasman  in  1642,  and  was  repeatedly  visited  by  rapt. 
Cook,  who  surveyed  the  coast  in  1770.  After  the  settlement  of  Port  Jackson,  in  Ne'>' 
South  Wales,  tbe  English  and  American'  whaling  ships  had  recourse  to  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand  for  provisions  and  shelter.  New  Zealand  flax  came  also  to  be  an  article 
traffic,  and  individual  Englishmen  began  to  settle  on  the  coasts,  and  intermarry  with  ibe 
natives,  and  acquire  land  in  right  of  their  wives  or  of  purchase.  HissioQary  cnterpriM 
began  in  1814,  favored  by  various  chiefs,  and  the  misuonaries  not  only  labored  to  con- 
vert the  natives,  but  introduced  improved  culture  among  them,  and  tried  to  protect  tliem 
from  the  injustice,  fraud,  and  oppression  of  the  Europeans  that  had  acquired  Bettl^ 
ments.  A  British  resident  or  consul  was  appointed  in  1838,  but  without  authority.  To  put 
an  end  to  the  state  of  anarchy  induced  by  a  disultory  colonization,  and  ^e  purcha.se  of 
lands  for  a  few  hatchets  or  muskets,  a  lieutenant-governor  was  appointed  In  1840,  and  a 
treaty  concluded  with  the  native  chiefs,  whereby  me  sovereignty  of  the  islands  was  ceded 
to  Britain,  while  the  chiefs  were  guaranteed  the  full  possession  of  ttieir  land5,  forest'*, 
etc.,  so  long  as  they  desired  to  retain  them:  the  right  of  pre-emption,  however,  was 
reserved  for  the  crown,  if  they  wished  to  alienate  any  portion.  Thus  New  Zealand 
became  a  regular  colony,  tlie  seat  of  Gkivemment  of  which  was  fixed  on  the  bay  Waiter 
mata,  and  called  Auckland.  The  previous  year  an  association,  called  the  New  Zealand 
cpmpnny,  htid  mode  a  pretended  purchase  of  tracts  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  wbole 
island,  and  for  a  dozen  years  most  of  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  was  conducted 
under  its  auspices.  The  conduct  of  the  company  is  cwsfdered  to  have  been  on  tbe 
wliule  prejudicial  to  the  proi>perity  of  the  colony;  and  after  a  long  conflict  with  tbef!(W' 
emment,  they  resigned,  in  1^2,  all  their  claims — which  the  government  had  nev«r  cod- 
Armed— on  condition  of  receiving  £268,000  as  omnpensation  for  their  outlay,  Tbe 
unscrupulous  way  in  which  tbe  company  and  others  often  to<^  possesion  of  lands 
brouglit  on,  between  1843  and  1847,  a  series  of  bloody  conflicts  with  the  warlike  natives, 
whose  hostility,  after  having  subsided  for  some  time,  in  1861  again  broke  out  in  a  series 
of  intermittent  struggles.  These  continued  until,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  impnisl 
troops,  the  colonists,  from  their  knowledge  of  bush  life  and  intensified  earnestness,  cran- 
pletely  subdued  tbe  refractory  natives,  who  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture and  trade.  In  1852  constitutional  government  was  established,  and  in  1865  tM  Mat 
of  government  was  transferred  from  Auckland  to  Wellington,  the  present  capltaL 

VSW  2BAUKS  nAX.   See  Flax,  New  Zbaukd. 

HEXT  EHIEND  is,  in  English  law,  the  name'  given  to  the  person  in  whose  name,  or 
rather  by  whose  agency,  an  infant — i.e.,  a  person  under  Uie  age  of  31 — suesin  lliecoorts 
of  law  and  equity.   The  object  is  chiefly  to  have  some  party  responsiUe  for  costs  ineast 
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the  infant  faUi  in  the  action.  In  invctice,  tbe  father,  if  alive,  is  usually  the  next  friend, 
lint  any  subetantial  person  may  be  so.  In  the  court  of  chancery,  a  m aimed  woman  sues 
or  appears  by  the  intervention  of  a  next  friend,  where  she  is  personally  interested. 

XXT,  MiCHBL,  a  celebrated  marshal  of  Uie  first  French  empire,  was  the  son  of,  a 

cooper,  and  was  bom  at  Saarlouis,  Jan.  10,  1769.  He  was  a  DOD-commissioned  officer 
ia  a  hussar  regiment  when  the  revolution  began,  and  afterwardfi  rapidly  rose  to  Iilgh 
military  rank.  For  the  capture  of  Mannheim  oy  a  coup  de  main,  he  was  made  a  general 
of  division  in  1709.  He  was  interim  commander  of  the  army  of  the  lUiine  for  a  short 
time,  duriug  which  he  frustrated  by  a  bold  diversion  an  important  movement  of  tbe 
archduke  Charles  against  Hassena  and  the  army  of  Switzerland.  After  the  peace  of 
Luneville,  Bonaparte,  anxious  to  win  Ney,  with  other  republicaos,  to  bis  party,  brought 
About  hia  marriage  with  a  young  friend  of  Hortense  Beauhamais,  and  appcMoted  him 
inspector-general  of  cavalry.  On  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  he  was  made  a  mar- 
shal. In  1805  he  stormed  the  intrencbmcnts  of  Elchiogcn,  and  was  created  duke  of 
lElchingen.  He  afterwards  rendered  important  service  in  tbe  Tyrol ;  contributed  much 
to  the  French  successes  of  1806  and  1807 ;  and  served  in  Spain  with  great  ability  in  1806 
And  1809,  till  he  was  dismisstMl  by  Massena,  the  commander-io-chiof,  on  a  dispute  about 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Chagrined  by  this,  aud  dissatisfied  witli  Kapoleou's  despot- 
ism, he  remained  for  some  time  inactive;  but  In  1813  received  the  command  of  tlie  third 
Mfrpt  ^amUe,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  &nolensk  and  tiieMoskwa,  in  conse- 

Suence  of  which  he  was  created  prince  of  Moskwa.  He  also  displayed  great  abilities  in 
le  French  retreat.  He  had  a  principal  part  in  the  camptUgns  of  181B  and  1814,  but 
After  the  capture  of  Paris,  he  urged  the  emperor  to  abdicate,  and  submitted  to  Louis 
iVIIt,  who  loaded  him  with  favors.  Ou  N^oleon's  return  from  Elba,  Ney  assured 
the  king  of  bis  fidelity,  and  was  sent  against  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  4,000  men;  but 
:flnding  the  emperor  to  be  received  with  general  enthusiasm,  and  his  own  soldiers  to  be 
:favorable  to  his  cause,  Key  went  over  to  his  side.  In  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  com- 
manded the  center,  and  bad  live  horses  shot  undet  him.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
lie  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  family  to  retire  to  Switzerland;  but  a  costly  Egyptian 
saher,  the  gift  of  Napoleon,  led  to  his  being  suspected  by  an  official,  and  arrested.  He 
-was  condemned  to  death  for  higb'treaaOQ,  and  was  shot  ia  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg 
on  tbe  Dec.  7,  1816.   He  left  tbi-ee  sons,  who  published  his  Menurirea  (2  vols.  Par.  18SS). 

NEZ  PERCfeS,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Idaho,  bounded  w.  by  "Washington  territory;  drained 
ly  the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  and  Lewis  or  Snake  rivers;  about  6,000  sq.m. ;  pop.,  1870, 
1,607~747  Chinese.*  In  tbe  e.  part,  which  is  moimtainous,  gold  is  found;  in  the  central 
the  surface  ia  level  and  adapted  to  farming.  The  reservation  of  the  Nez  Perces  Indiana 
lies  further  west.  Wheat,  oat8>  barley,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products,  are  the  stai^ 
Co.  seat,  Lewiston. 

NEZ  PERCfiS  INDIANS,  tb.  Sahaptis,  a  tribe  of  Indians  now  occupying  large 
reservations  In  Idaho  territory  and  in  n.e,  Oregon,  to  which  they  were  removed  from 
Washington  territory  and  Oregon.  Tliey  made  a  treaty  with  capt.  Lewis  and  Clarke 
About  From  1882  to  1847  a  Christian  mission  was  malutained  amon^  them.  The 

tribe  hfts  generally  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  but  has  not  attained  a  hi^  degree  of 
^vilfralion.  In  1864  a  treaty  was  made  by  a  part  of  the  tribe,  now  known  as  treatv 
Indians,  but  a  large  number  held  out  against  it  and  tfaese  are  often  engaged  In  war  with 
the  Sioux.  Among  the  reservation  Indians'  missions  have  been  establisned,  and  books 
liave  been  printed  in  their  language,  which  have  m my  grammatical  peculiarities.  They 
own  large  anrreB  of  oattle  ana  Ikorses.  There  are  now  about  1,600  Indians  on  the  reser 
■vation. 

ITOA'IQ.  Lakb.  The  existence  of  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  was  vaguely  known 
AS  far  back  as  the  days  of  Herodotus;  and  tlie  earliest  modem  maps  show  at  least  half  a 
dozen  large  and  emaw,  one  of  which  is  about  the  size,  and  very  neariy  in  the  pwitioo  of 
that  shallow  reservoir  of  surface  drainage  which  was  discovoed,  or  at  least  first  visited, 
toy  a  European  in  184A,when  Dr.  Uvin^tone  and  Mr.  Oawell.who  were  aware  of  its  exist- 
«n(»  from  naUve  report,  reached  Its  shores  by  a  circuitous  route  from  the  Cape  Colony. 
Although  since  ascertained  to  be  of  little  importance  in  the  physical  geography  of  these 
TcgioQS.  lake  N*gami  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  connected  wiui  the  larger 
inland  seas  of  Nyassa,  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  Tanganyika.  It  is  situated  between  the  20tb 
And  21st  parallels  of  s.  lat. ,  and  between  the  meridians  22°  10'  and  28"  80'  e.  long. ,  at  a  height 
•of  about  3,500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  connected  by  a  series  of  sluggish 
^  Anastomosing  streams  with  tbe  river-system  of  tbe  Zambezi;  lis  extent  as  well  as  depth 
f  varies  with  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  country  to  the  n.  of  it,  but  its  average  size  may  be  taken 
at  70  m.  long,  by  a  breadth  of  20  and  a  depth  vatying  from  8  to  38  feet.  In  1853  hike 
'garni  was  reached  from  the  w.  coast  near  Walfish  bay  by  the  traveler  Andersson,  and 
there  is  now  a  well-beaten  route  for  traders  between  these  two  places,  and  a  considern^fle 
quantity  of  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  are  annually  collected  in  the  ncighborliood  of  'we 
lake.  The  principal  characteristics  of  the  region  are  rivers,  with  very  sluggish  curreut. 
And  often  flowing  in  different  directions  to  and  from  the  lake,  large  salt  pans  find  exten- 
sive dry  flats,  covered  with  dense  bush,  the  haunt  of  elephants  and  other  large  animals. 
The  water  td  N'gaml  is  generally  fresh,  bat  in  the  dry  seaaon  becimiee  tnaekislL   The  e^ 
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end  is  much  deeper  than  the  western,  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  during  the  laat  tk« 
shape  and  size  of  the  lake  have  undergone  material  alterations.  The  chid  tributaiy,  the 
Tooke  or  Tioee,  coming  from  the  n.w.,  is  deep,  and  io  June,  July,  and  August  bruwB 
down  Tast  volumes  of  water.  The  Suga  or  Zougu  is  the  main  outlet,  runs  towards  iCe 
8.6.,  and  finally  disappears  in  a  large  salt-raarsb. 

ITOAK-KIHO,  a  large  and  wetd^y  city  of  China,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ngaa- 
whi.  It  stands  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  great  river  Yang-tze-Kiang,  190  m.  b.w.  from 
Kunkin.  Tbe  surrounding  countir  is  highly  cultivated  and  very  densely  peopled.  TJie' 
mineral  riches  of  tbe  neighborhood  ure  also  coD8idenb]&  Kgan-Eing;  is  a  place  of  bosy 
trade,  great  part  of  tbe  goods  intended  for  Nankin  pasainff  through  ue  hands  of  its  mer- 
cbants.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  vessels  on  the  river.  Porcelain  and  cloth 
are  among  tbe  principal  arUdes  of  trade. 

KOAJf-WHI,  or  Ngah-Hoet,  an  interior  province  of  China;  bounded  n.e.  by  Eiang- 
soo,  B,c.  by  Chekiang,  s.  by  Kiangsee,  on  tbe  w.  and  n.w.  by  Houpe  and  Houan;  drainol 
by  tbe  Uoal-bo  and  Yaug-tee-Kiang  rivvrs  and  their  tributaries;  48,461  sq.m. ;  pop,  81- 
168,059.  Tbe  surface  is  mostly  level,  but  broken  to  the  s.  and  w.  by  ranges  of  hills  of 
no  great  elevation.  It  contaius  a  number  of  lakes,  of  which  Clmn-Hu  or  Nest  lake  is  tbe 
most  important.  There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  metals.  The  best 
green  tea  in  China  is  grown  in  the  8.6.  portions  of  this  province.  Xn^  varnish  and  lan- 
terns are  manuf acttired. 

HIAOABAf  a  river  of  North  America,  which  flows  from  lake  Srie  uorthvrards  hiia 
lake  Ontario.  It  is  about  86  m.  in  length,  and  its  descent  from  the  level  of  one  lake  t» 
that  of  the  other  Is  about  884  feet.  On  issuing  from  lake  Erie  it  Is  three-quarters  of  s 
mile  broad ;  but  as  it  flows  oo,  it  becomes  several  miles  wid< ,  making  room  for  a  number 
of  islands,  tbo  largest  of  which,  Grand  island,  is  12  m.  long,  and  from  2  to  7  broad.  At 
the  foot  of  Grand  island,  wbicU  reaches  within  li  m.  of  the  faU«  of  Iftagara,  tbe  river  is 
contracted  to  a  breadth  of  iH  m.,  and  grows  narrower  as  it  proceeds.  By  this  and  bvtbe 
descent  in  the  channel,  which  is  about  60  ft.  in  tbe  mile  above  the  falls,  are  produced  the 
swift  currents  kuowu  as  tbe  Bapids,  in  which  the  river,  notwithstanding  its  great  depiJi, 
Is  perpetually  white  with  foam.  At  the  fails,  which  are  89  m.  from  lake  Ene,  the  liver 
is  divided  by  an  island  containuig  about  75  acres,  called  Goat  island;  but  in  consequence 
of  a  bend  in  tbe  channel,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  tbe  water  is  sent  down  by  tbe  Caois- 
dian  side.  On  this  Edde,  therefore,  is  the  grander  cataract  which  has  been  named  the 
BoTiethoe  faU,  but  no  longer  bears  the  name  appropriately,  as  tbe  precipice  has  been  ivDrn 
from  a  curved  into  a  somewhat  angular  shape.  Tbis  process  of  weeing  away  goes  on 
gradually  still,  a  largeprojection  on  the  Canadian  bank,  known  as  the  Table  rock,  haviag 
partly  fslleb  off  In  1868.  Tbe  Horseshfie  fall  Is  above  800  yds.  in  breadth,  and  about 
154  ft.  In  height.  The  water  is  so  deep  that  it  retains  its  green  color  for  some  dietnnce 
below  the  brow  of  the  precipice;  and  it  rushes  over  with  such  force  that  it  is  throM-n 
about  50  ft.  from  the  foot  01  the  cliff.  One  may  thus,  having  donnt^  an  oil-ekin  drest:, 
enter  two  or  three  yards  behind  the  curved  sheet  of  water;  but  tbe  spray  is  so  blinciinf, 
the  din  so  deafening,  and  tbe  current  of  air  so  stiong,  that  it  requires  a  tolerably  calm 
nerve  and  firm  foot.  The  separation  caused  by  Goat  inland  leaves  a  large  wall  of  rok 
between  the  Canadian  and  American  falls,  the  latter  being  again  divided  hy  an  islet  st  a 
short  distance  from  Goat  island.  This  fall  is  from  8  to  10  ft  higher  than  tbe  Horeshoe, 
but  only  about  220  yds.  broad.  A  little  above  the  fell  the  cbannel  is  divided  by  Bnih 
Island,  which  Is  connected  by  bridges  with  Gkiat  island  and  the  American  shore.  A  sinall 
tower,  approached  from  Goat  island,  has  been  built  00  a  rock  over  tbe  brow  of  the  Horee- 
shoe  fall:  and  from  this  the  finest  view  on  tbe  Americim  t^ide  may  he  obtained,  the  Table- 
rock  on  the  Canadian  side  giving  the  coraplelest  view  of  the  entire  cataract.  The  fall* 
can  also  be  seen  from  below  on  both  sides,  and  every  facility  is  given  for  vlevi-ing  them 
from  all  the  best  points,  while  magnfflcent  hotels,  Canadian  and  Atnericun.  offer  their 
inducements  to  the  tourist  to  stay  till  be  baa  received  the  full  influence  of  the  scenerv. 
Tlie  river  is  crossed  about  200  or  800  yds.  below  the  falls,  where  it  is  1200  yds.  broad. 
Tbe  current  Ib  lessened  for  about  a  mue,  but  increases  again  as  the  cbannel  becomes  nnr- 
rower  and  the  descent  greater.  Between  8  and  4  m.  below  tbe  falls,  a  stratum  of  rock 
runs  across  the  direct  course  of  tbe  river,  which,  after  forming  a  vast  circular  basin,  with 
an  impassable  whirlpool,  is  forced  away  at  right  angles  to  its  old  cbannel.  The  cele- 
brated wire  BUBpensioQ  bridge  for  the  Great  Western  railway,  with  a  road  beneati)  Tor 
vehicles  and  foot  passengers,  crosses  the  river  1\  m.  below  the  fall;  It  Is  800  ft  long,  40 
broad,  and  200  ft.  above  tbe  surface  of  tbe  water. 

NIAGARA,  a  co.  in  the  w.  of  New  York  on  lake  Ontario,  traversed  bytbe  New 
York  Central  railroad  and  branches  and  hy  the  Erie  ranal;  658  sq.m.;  pop.  TO,  50.447- 
The  land  is.  for  tbo  most  part,  level,  fertile,  and  well-cultivaled;  cliief  products,  wkHU, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  and  barley.  The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  was  ia 
1870.  431.  They  included  flour  mills,  saw  mills,  woolen  mills,  and  agricuttuisl-tDol 
works.   Co.  seat,  Lockport, 

NIAQABA,  chief  t.  in  Lincoln  co.,  in  the  Canadian  province  of  Ontario,  is  sltiistedoa 
lake  Ontario,  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  river  Niazara,  and  isdietant  by  waterfrom  TorootoX 
miles.  Burned  down  in  Dec  1818  by  the  American  gen.  M'Clure  on  his  retreat,  it  was 
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afterwards  rebiult,  and  promised  to  be  a  flouriiriiiDg  town;  bat  ita  trade  has  ftiUen  ofT 
vitbln  the  last  few  years,  and  its  popolatlon  has  decreased  to  about  8,000. 

NIAGARA.  FALLS,  a  village  In  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Niagara  river;  pop.  about 
3,000.   It  contains  several  Email  hotels,  and  depends  for  Its  prosperity  cliiaBy  on  the 

visitors  to  the  falls. 

NIAGARA  RrVER  and  FALLS  {ante),  received  their  name  from  the  Indians,  iu 
whosa  language  the  word  Niagara  means  the  "  thunilcr  of  water."  A  record  of  a  voyage 
in  1535  by  a  French  mariner  named  Jamcfl  Carticr  contains,  it  is  believed,  the  first  printed 
allusion  to  either.  la  1608  the  first  map  of  the  district  was  constructed  by  a  FrenchiiiAa 
named  Chnmplain;  and  7S  years  later  the  river  and  the  cataract  were  visited  by  Father 
Hennepin  and  described  at  some  length  tn  a  book.  The  river  receives  the  waters  of  all 
the  upper  lakes — the  Erie.  St.  Clair,  Huron,  Michigan,  Superior,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
oues;  and  neither  tlie  snows  of  winter  nor  the  eraponition  of  summer,  neither  rains  nur 
drought,  materially  affect  it.  Its  waters  flow  on,  full  and  clear,  perpetually  the  some, 
with  the  exception  that  about  once  every  seven  years  ttiey  have  a  gradiiat  rise  and  ftdl, 
wliicl)  is  attributed  to  some  undiscovered  disturbance  that  affects  lake  Eric.  From  thty 
foot  of  the  falls  to  Lcwiston,  a  distance  of  7  m.,  the  river  descends  104  ft..  niuuiug 
between  pcqiendicular  walls  250  ft  high;  thca  the  height  of  the  cliasm  gradually  dimin- 
ishes tlie  next  7  m.,  and  during  tbe  remainder  of  its  course  to  lake  Ontario,  until  It  is 
only  about  25  feet.  It  boa  long  been  a  tlieory  with  geologists  that  this  deep  chasm,  and 
consefiuently  the  gigantic  cataract,  has  been  made  by  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  lime- 
stone strata  through  countless  ages.  Originally,  it  i9  believed,  the  falls  were  simply 
from  tbe  plateau  that  overlooks  lake  Ontario  at  Lewislon.  Within  the  sltort  pcrioil  evca 
of  less  thai)  a  hundred  years  many  changes  have  occurred  that  are  significant  in  eonucc- 
tloa  witli  this  opinion.  In  1818  large  parts  of  the  edge  of  tlie  precipice  on  the  Americiia 
side  of  the  falls  broke  down;  in  18^  fragments  descended  from  the  Horseshoe  iMls;  and 
since  1855  several  other  pieces  have  broken  away.  An  able  report  of  prof.  James  Hut), 
in  184i3,  for  the  state  geological  survey,  also  bIiowb  tb^  tlie  falla  at  that  time  were  difltT- 
ent  in  important  respects  from  the  description  given  of  them  by  Father  Hennepin,  who 
describcdTa  third  fall  from  the  Canadian  side  toward  the  e.,  facmg  the  line  ol  the  main 
fall,  and  caused  by  a  great  rock  that  turned  the  divided  current  in  this  direction.  Sir 
Cliarles  Lyell — in  whose  work.  Travela  in  NorOk  Ameriea,  may  be  found  the  BiOHt  fWtii- 
pletc  accounts  of  Niagaras-estimates  that  the  falls  wear  away  about  one  foot  of  the  preci- 
pice every  year. 

KIABE.  Bo$  braehicherot.  the  wild  ox  or  buffalo  of  tropical  Western  Africa,  in  In  sIko 

and  weigbtabouteuualtothesraallerbrcedsof  Briti-iU  o.xen.  but  of  greater  strength.  Th© 
head  is  rather  Bmall,  the  muzzle  black,  the  ears  long  and  (Hiintcd,  and  fringed  with  beau- 
tiful silky  hair,  several  inches  long.  The  horns  are  10  or  12  in.  long,  curved  backwanls, 
atid  sharply  pointed.  The  animal  is  gracefaliy  propDrtioned,  having  nothhig  of  tlio 
clumsiness  of  the  common  buffalo.  Tne  body  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  thin  red  hair. 
The  tail  is  tufted  at  tlie  extremity  with  black  hair  several  In.  long.  Herds  of  these  oxen 
were  seen  by  Du  Chaillu  in  the  open  or  prairie  lands  to  the  9.  of  the  mouth  of  tli» 
Ogobni.  They  are  shy  and  fierce;  if  wounded,  they  turn  upon  the  hunter  with  terrible 
fury.  No  attempt  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  to  dom^cate  this  animal,  which  is- 
prohably  very  capable  oi'  it.  and  might  be  found  more  suitable  than  other  oxen  for  warm 
climates. 

SIAS,  an  important  island  belonging  to  Holland,  lies  to  the  w.  of  Sumatra,  in  0°  18' 

54' — 1°  85'  n.  lat.,  and  97° — 03"  e.  long.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  1,575  sq.  miles.  In 
1857,  when  the  Dutch  took  complete  possession  of  the  idand,  the  population  was  reck- 
oned at  170,000.  There  are  several  places  where  ships  can  anchor  and  take  in  provis- 
ions, water,  etc.  On  the  e.  coast  is  the  village  of  Nias,  and  on  tlie  w.  Silorongauc. 
Little  islands  and  coral  reefs  lie  here  and  there  on  the  coast,  which  in  some  places  Li 
steep,  while  mountain-chains  run  from  the  B.e.  to  the  north-west,  There  is  a  greater 
breadth  of  excellent  farming-grounds  than  the  population,  reduced  by  internal  ware  and 
the  exportation  of  slaves,  can  properly  cultivate.  Tht'v  grow  rice,  cocoa-nuts,  banamis, 
tobacco,  sugar-canes,  etc.,  and  annually  aliout  110,000  U>s.  of  pepper.  Cattle  and  liorsos 
have  been  imported,  and  they  pay  great  attention  to  the  raising  of  pigs  and  fowls. 
Formerly,  about  500  Niassers  were  carried  away  annually  as  slaves  to  Batavia  and  other 
places,  and  though  this  trafitc  has  been  in  a  great  measure  suppressed,  it  is  still  to  soni& 
extent  carried  ou. 

The  Niassers  are  of  the  Malay  race,  but  fairer  than  the  Malays  usually  are.  They 
are  gentle,  sober,  and  peaceful,  remarkably  ingenious  in  handicraft,  ornamenting  their 
houses  with  wood-carvings,  forging  arms,  etc.  The  women  labor  in  tiie  fields,  the  cldl- 
dren  weave  mats,  while  the  men  look  after  the  live-stock,  and  hunt  the  deer  and  wild 
swine.  They  worship  a  superior  deity,  and  fear  a  powerful  one,  who  pursues  (hem  if 
they  do  evil.  Poly^my  is  permitted,  but  is  rare.  The  gift  to  the  bride's  family  is  fnun 
60  to  500  dollars.  Divorce  is  not  allowed,  and  adultery  is  punished  by  the  "death  of 
both  ^rties.  Deed  bodies  are  placed  In  coffins  above  the  ground,  and  creepers  and 
flowenug  shmba  plamed.  which  speedily  grow  up  and  cover  tbem.  Trade  is  on  tlio 
increase. — See  Muavan  Mitcftlanie*,  vol.  W. ;  Hitf  mand  JFAm,  door  H.  J.  Domls;  Craw- 
fCffd's  DetcripUve  Dutimwry  (London,  1660);  T^dMChrift  voor  Ned.  IntliS,  1864,  1840,  etc. 
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NIASSA.    See  Ntabb^  arU6. 

HXBBT,  AirroNio,  a  Romnn  archceolo^t  of  high  celebrity,  was  b.  Iq  1792.  He  wu 
-one  of  those  who,  followicg  io  the  footsteps  oi  Winckclmaim,  made  an  elabmtdjr 
niiDute  ioveetigatlon  of  the  remains  of  SDtiquity  their  special  study.  The  first  worfcibat 
mode  him  known  was  his  translation  of  Fausauiaa,  with  antiquarian  and  critical  notn. 
In  1B20  he  was  appointed  professor  of  archteology  in  the  university  of  Rome.  In  the 
mame  year  ftpncarcd  his  edition  of  Nardini's  liotna  Antiea;  and  in  1837-38,  his  learned 
and  admirable  Analiti  Stoneotopografieo-antiquaria  delia  eurta  de  Contomi  dt  Roma,  to 
-which  was  ailded  (1838-40)  a  description  of  the  city  of  Rome  itiiclf.  Among  his  otlier 
writings,  may  he  mentioned  his  La  Mura  di  Roma  ditegnate  da  W.  Oell,  aud  a  large  num- 
ber of  valuable  treatises  on  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  earliest  Cliristian  churches, 
the  circus  of  Caracalla,  the  temple  of  Fortuna  at  Prffineste,  the  graves  of  the  Uoratii  and 
the  Curiattli,  etc.    Nibby  d.  Dec.  29,  1839. 

WBELPJOEgLIEP,  or  '  XidMittnge  Ifot,'  aa  the  words  are  written  in  the  oldest  maou- 
Bcripta,  ia  one  of  the  most  flxdshed  specimena  of  the  genuine  epic  of  Germany  beloD^iv 
to  tue  middle  ages.  There  exist  twenty  more  or  less  perfect  manuscript  copica  of  this 
curious  poem,  the  earliest  of  which  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c,  from  Miiich 
period  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  it  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  among  Germans  of 
all  classes.  Notiiing  certain  is  known  of  the  author  or  authors  of  the  work  beyond  tlie 
iiact,  that  It  was  put  ioto  its  present  form  by  a  wandertaig  minstrel  in  Austria 'about  or 
prior  to  the  year  1210,  which  ia  the  date  of  the  oldest  sccreditcd  manuscript.  According 
to  W.  Orimm  and  Lachinan's  critical  analysis  of  the  poem,  it  is  In  itself  a  compUation  u 
pre-exktlng  songs  and  rhapsodies,  strung  together  mto  one  whole  upon  a  plan  remark- 
able for  its  grand  timplicity,  although  less  ^11  is  shown  in  some  instances  in  the  man- 
ner In  which  tlie  several  parts  are  connected.  In  the  more  autlicntic  manuscripts  tlie 
poem  ooasists  of  only  twenty  parts,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  latter  portions  of  the 
«pic,  which  are  given  only  in  some  of  the  texts,  as  that  of  St.  Gall,  are  the  compoeiticm 
of  later  compilers.  The  epic  cvcle  embraced  in  the  Nibelungenlled  may  be  more  spec- 
ially regarded  as  the  fusion  of  the  history  of  the  mythical  people,  called  m  the  poem  the 
2jibelungen,  with  five  leading  groups  of  myths,  in  wliich  are  iucorixtrnted  the  adTeniures 
of  some  of  the  most  universally  pt^ular  personages  belongin|[  to  the  semi-historic  mytb 
of  medisBval  German  folk-lore,  as,  for  instance,  the  hero  Siegfried  with  hia  mantle  fsl 
inTisiblU^,  and  the  lovely  Icelandic  heroine  Brunhilt;  King  QQathcr  of  Burgundy,  and 
his  fair  sister,  Kricmhilt,  the  wife  .of  Siegfried ;  Haco  of  Norway,  Dietrich  (Theodoric 
the  great  king  of  the  OHtrogoths)  of  Berue  (Verona),  and  Etzel  (Attila),  king  of  the  Uud&. 

loves  aud  feuda,  aud  uie  stormy  lives  and  violent  deaths  of  those  national  heron 
and  heroines,  are  skillfully  intertwined  in  the  Kibelungculied,  and  artisticoHy  made  to 
«enter  round  the  mythical  treasure  of  the  Nibelungen,  which,  aft(.T  the  munltrr  of  Sieg- 
fried, who  had  brought  it  from  the  far  norib,  is  secretly  buried  by  his  murderer  Ilan) 
lieneath  the  Rhine,  where  it  still  remans.  The  poem,  in  its  rude  but  strict  versiflcatioo. 
tells  the  tale  of  Kriemhilt's  vengeance  for  her  hiislnnd's  death  with  a  paaslonatc  oamei^- 
ness  that  carries  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  with  it,  until  the  interest  culminates  in  tlw 
catastrophe  of  the  fierce  battle  between  the  Burgundians  and  Huns  at  the  court  of  Elzel, 
whose  hand  Kriemhitt  has  accepted,  the  better  to  accomplish  her  purposes  of  revenge. 
The  tale  of  honors  fitly  closes  with  the  murder  of  Eriemhtlt  herself,  after  she  hu 
satisfied  her  vengeance  by  slaying  with  Siegfried's  sword  hia  munlerer  Haco.  Tkif 
tale,  whidi  aemed  to  ecw)  back  tlie  dash  of  anna  and  strife  of  passion  which  char- 
acterized the  early  periods  of  German  Ustoty,  kept  a  firm  hold  on  the  Imaginaticms  of 
the  people  till  the  taste  for  polemic  writings,  fostered,  if  not  created,  at  the  period  of  tlie 
reformation,  caused  this  as  well  as  many  other  treasures  of  folk-lore  to  be  almost  lo«t 
sight  of  and  foreottcn.  Attention  was  again,  however,  drawn  to  it  in  the  18th  c.  by  (h« 
publication  of  detached  portions  of  the  poem  by  Budmcr,  CHtmhilden-Ttnche  (Zurich, 
1731),  and  by  MQIlcr  in  his  Sammlung  deutaeher  Oedichie  au»  dern  12-14  Jahrh.  (Berlin. 
1783);  but  it  was  nut  until  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  value  of  the  worii  in  an 
hislorical  nnd  philological  poiat  of  view  was  recognized.  Lachmnnn  made  known  the 
result  of  his  investigations  lu  1826.  Hia  views  were  sapported  by  Mflllenhofl  and  Meper 
(1866).  TToltzraano  (1854),  on  the  other  liand,  assertedf  that  the  longest  version  is  the 
more  ancient,  and  was  followed  by  Zamcke,  Hermann,  and  Fischer.  Pfeiffer  tried,  io 
1B62,  to  prove  that  the  author  of  the  present  Nibclungenlied  was  the  Austrian  Von 
KQrenl)erg  (ci'rwi  1140).  See  Paul's  statement  of  the  case  in  Die  Niehelvngrnfmge  (18TT> 
All  the  manuscripts  in  tlie  Nibeluncenlied  comprise  another  poem  under  the  title  of  J)if 
JClage,  which  treats  of  the  burial  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the  conflict  at  Etzer.s  court, 
and  the  laments  which  were  composed  in  commemoration  of  that  event.  It  Is  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Nibehingcnliea,  and,  like  it,  the  work  of  an  unknown  author.  Xcriti- 
4fal  analysis  of  the  Nllielungonlied  will  be  found  in  Carlyle's  MiaeeUaneon*  Emagt 

mtlk'k.  SceNicB. 

nOABA'SVA,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  repiibtic  of 
BonduTHs,  on  the  w.  by  the  Onrrihean  sea,  on  the  e.  by  the  republic  ot  Costa  lUca,  and 

on  the  e.  by  the  Pacific;  lat.  IO"  45'  to  1.5°  n. ;  lone.  88°  20'  to  87'  30';  awa  about  48.000 
sq.m. ;  pop.  eBtimntc<l  at  2.50,000,  of  whom  about  80.000  are  whites,  10.000  negroes,  Ihfl 
rest  Indians  and  Ucstizoes.   Nicaragua  is  traversed  by  two  raages  of  mountains— the 
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-western,  which  follows  the  direction  of  the  ccaat-line,  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  SO  m. 
from  the  Pacific;  and  the  eastern  (a  part  of  the  great  range  of  the  Cordilleras),  which 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  sends  off  several  spurs  towards  the  Carribean  sea.  The 
former  is  generally  high  and  volcanic,  but  sinks  at  times  almost  to  the  level  of  the  pltuns. 
Between  the  two  ranges  lies  a  great  interior  basin,  containing  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua 
<q.T.)  and  Managua.  The  princ^al  rivers  are  the  Kio  Coco,  or  Segovia,  forming  part  of 
the  boundarv  between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua;  the  Escradldo,  or  Bkwflelds;  and  tbft 
San  Juan,  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Carribean  sea.  The  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  is 
called  the  Hosquito  coast.  The  country  ia  m  many  places  densely  wooded — the  most 
valuable  trees  being  mahogany,  logwood,  Nicaragua  wood,  cedar,  and  Brazil  wood.  The 
pastures  are  splendid,  and  support  vast  herds  of  cattle.  The  chief  products  are  sugar- 
<:ane  (softer  and  juicier  than  the  Asiatic  variety),  cacao,  cotton,  conee,  indigo,  tobacco, 
maize,  and  with  nearly  all  the  fruits,  etc,  of  the  tropics—plantains,  bananas,  toma- 
toes, bread-fnii^  arrow-root,  dtrons,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  pine-apples,  guavas,  etc. 
The  chief  v^tatde  exports  are  sarsapanlla,  aloes,  Ipecacuaoha,  ginger,  copal,  cum- 
srabic,  caoutchouc,  etc  Tlio  northern  part  of  Nicaragua  is  rich  in  minerals— gold,  suver, 
copper,  iron,  and  lead— but  the  mines  are  not  so  carefully  worked  now  as  under  the 
Spaniarda  The  incessant  political  distractions  of  the  country  have  notoriously  all  but 
destroyed  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  tradeis  chiefly  with  Great  Britain. 
In  187ft  the  exports  amounted  to  $1,460,596;  the  imports  to  $1,081,098.    The  seat  of 

Savemment  is  Managua,  with  8,000  inhabitants;  the  largest  town  and  former  capital  is 
L  Leon,  with  a  population  of  25,000.   The  town  of  Nicaragua  (q.v.  in  Sufp.,  Vol.  X.)  has 
a  pop.  of  8,500. 

Nicaragua  was  discovered  in  1521  by  Gil  Gonzales  de  Avila,  and  conquered  by  Pedro 
Arias  de  Avila,  the  governor  of  Panama  in  1526.  In  1821 — the  great  year  of  revolution 
in  Central  Americsr^it  threw  oS  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  after  a  desperate  and  bloody 
struggle,  secured  ita  independence  by  the  help  of  the  "  liberals"  of  San  Salvador.  Nic- 
aragua now  became  the  second  state  in  the  federal  republic  of  Central  America,  but  on 
the  dissolution  the  union  in  1889  became  an  independent  republic  In  1847-48  a 
dispute  broke  out  between  Nicaragua  and  Great  BKi^n  about  the  Mosquito  const,  which 
led  to  some  hostilities,  and  was  only  finally  settled  in  1860.  Meanwhile,  in  1855,  a 
civil  war  had  broken  out  between  the  so-called  "conservatives"  and  "libmls,"  which 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  latter,  who  were,  however,  obliged  to  call  in  the  help  of 
the  since  notorious  col.  William  Walker  (see  FitLiBDSTERs). 

Bj  the  constitution  of  Au^.  19, 1858,  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  is  governed  by  a 
president,  who  is  elected  by  umveisal  suffrage,  and  holds  office  for  four  years.  There 
are  two  legislative  cliambera— the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  exists,  but  is  not  ab«duteW  guaranteed.  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  however,  is  the  only  ompubUt^  tolentea,  out  the  serricea  of  other  religious 
bodies  may  be  privately  performed! 

nOAU'eVA,  Lake  (native,  CociboUa),  a  sheet  of  fresh  water  In  the  lepablic  of  the  same 

name,  1 10  m.  long,  and  from  80  to  50  broad.  Its  elevation  above  the  Pacific,  from  which  it 
is  separated  a  low  range  of  hills — at  one  point  only  48  ft.  higher  than  the  lake  itself— 
is  little  more  uian  100  feet.  The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  it  are  the  Mayales  and 
Miilacoloja  on  the  n.  and  the  Trio  on  the  s. ;  the  only  one  flowing  out  is  the  San  Juan 
{formerly  Umguadero),  which  unites  it  with  the  Cambean  sea.  Its  islands  are  numerous, 
lying  mostly  in  groups;  the  principal  are  Ometepec,  Zapatero  (uninhabited,  hut  with 
extensive  ruins  and  monolithic  idols).  Saleotanami,  and  the  Corales.  It  has  at  last  been 
determined  to  cut  an  interoeeanic  ship-canal -through  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  the  route 
heing  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  river  ana  lake  Nicaragua.  The  whole  distance  by  this  route 
from  ocean  to  ocean  is  180|  m, ;  and,  full  advantage  being  taken  of  lake  and  river,  61} 
m.  of  the  total  length  will  fall  to  the  share  of  the  new  canal. 

SIOA&A'OTTA,  or  Ite'vAS,  a  t.  of  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  (q.v.).  Central  America, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  Nicaragua  (q.v.),  85  m.  3.S.6.  from  Granada.  It  is  not  a 
place  of  much  commerce,  the  commerce  of  Uie  lake  being  chiefly  carried  on  by  Granada: 
Pop.  8,600. 

NICARA'aUA  BHIP-CAKAL.  Bee  InrutooBAjnc  Shif-Canai^ 
VICAVntO,  a  t  of  8.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Calabria,  is  most  beautifully  dtuated 
w.  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  margin  of  the  coast  plidus,  and  commanding  views  of  (he 
sea,  24  m.  s.  of  Cosensa.   It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.   There  are  hot  springs  in  the 
-vicinity.   Pop.  stated  at  7,000  and  10,900. 

VIOCOLA  niAlFO,  a  distinguished  sculptor  of  Pisa,  to  the  influence  of  whose  works 
the  rise  or  restoration  of  sculpture  in  connection  with  Gothic  architecture  is  mainly 
attributable.  There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  but  from  an  inscription  on  a 
celcbrnled  fountain  in  Perugin,  designed  by  him  and  executed  by  his  son  Criovanni,  it 
is  evident  that  he  was  born  at  the  banning  of  tts  18th  century.  His  earliest  work  is 
supposed  to  be  the  "Deposition,"  over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  at 
Lucca,  dated  1283.  He  worked  on  the  principle  of  studying  nature,  modified  or  cor- 
ntcted  by  the  ideal  of  antique  sculpture ;  and  it  Is  said  that  he  first  adopted  this  principle 
from  the  sculpture  on  an  ancient  sarcophagus  brought  from  Greece  In  the  ships  of  Pisa; 
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"but  though  most  of  the  finest  spedmens  of  Greek  sculpture  were  not  discovered  tftl  long- 
after  Niccohi's  time,  he  must  have  had  an  opportuaily  of  studying  many  Important 
reinnins  on  the  vflrions  classic  ruins  with  which  Italy  abounds.  Tliis  scuiptor's 
reputation  is  supported  by  three  important  works,  which  remain  and  are  still  admired  f  i>r 
their  excellence — the  pulpit  of  the  baptistery  at  'Pisa,  the  '  'area"  or  Bhrine  of  St.  Dominic 
for  the  cliurch  of  that  saiut  at  Bologna,  and  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  at  Siena.  The 
first  of  these  was  finished  in  1S60,  and  Is  reckoned  the  most  elegant  pulpit  in  Italr,  It 
is  of  white  martile,  sis-sided,  supported  by  seven  Corinthian  columns,  and  adorned  widi 
five  bas-reliefs  of  subjects  from  the  New  Testament  The  second  work,  the  "am"  of 
St  Dominic,  is  one  of  even  greater  extent.  It  is  composed  of  six  lar^  bnfi-reliefs,  delin- 
eating the  six  priuoipal  events  io  the  legend  of  St.  Dominic,  and  is  ornamented  with 
statues  of  our  Savior,  tlie  virgin,  and  tlie  four  doctors  of  the  church.  The  operculnrn 
or  lid  was  added  about  200  years  afterwards;  The  aubjects  on  the  pulpit  at  Siena,  the 
third  of  these  works,  are  the  same  as  those  on  that  at  lAsa,  with  the  substitution  of  the 
"Flight  into  Egypt" and  the  "Massacre  of  the  Innocents"  for  the  "Presentation";  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  concluding  composition,  the  "Last  Judgment."  In  these  com- 
positions there  is  great  felicity  of  invention  and  grouping,  truth  of  expression,  and  grace 
in  the  attitudes  and  draperies;  and  in  ttiat  of  the  "Last  Judgment  the  boldness  dis- 
played in  the  naked  figures,  twisted  and  contorted  into  every  imaginable  attitude,  ia 
wonderful,  aud  evinces  tlie  skill  with  which  Niccola  drew  on  the  antique  and  on 
nature.  But'it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  degree  of  confusion  or  overf ullness  in 
the  grouping,  and  that  the  heads  of  his  figures  an  often  large  in  proportion  to  the  bodies; 
faults  incidental  to  aU  early  efforts.  In  this  last  work  it  appears  by  tlie  contract  tor  ita 
execution  that  Niccola  was  assisted  by  his  scholars  Lapo  and  Amolfo,  and  his  son  Qiovanai; 
and  this  accounts  for  a  certain  feebleness  that  may  be  observed  in  portions  of  it  Hedled 
at  Pisa  in  1276  or  1377,  and  was  buried  in  the  Campo  Santo.  Niccola's  influence  on  art 
extended  widely ;  his  pupils  Amolfo  and  Lapo  executed  numerous  works  at  Rome,  Siena, 
and  otlier  cities.  His  son  and  heir  in  reputation,  though  not  his  equal  in  talent,  QiovaoDi 
Fisano,  was  constantly  engaged  on  works  of  Importance:  in  Pisa,  where  the  Camp* 
Santo  (for  he  was  also  an  arcmteGt)wa8  erected  from  his  designs;  in  Naples,  wlUcfa  he 
visited  on  the  invitation  of  Charles  I.  of  Auiou ;  at  Arezzo,  where  he  executed  the  marble 
shrine  of  St  Donato  for  the  cathedral;  at  Orvieto,  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  faeterata  of  the 
Duomo,  by  many  ascribed  to  Niccola,  being  1^  him;  at  I^stoja,  where  he  executed  the 
pulpit,  etc.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained ;  it  waa  probablyabont  ISSO; 
After  Giovanni's  death  the  Pisan  school  split  into  two  principal  branches,  Florence  aod 
Siena;  that  of  Naples  may  also  be  reckonwi  a  branch,  from  the  influence  exercised  over 
it  by  Giovanni. — Andrea  Pi8a.no,  the  ablest  of  Giovanni's  pupils,  was  called  to  Fltxenm 
to  executo-itt  marble  the  statnes.  bas-reliefs,  etc.,  designed  by  Giotto  In  oraamentlDg  the 
cathedral  of  8.  Karia  del  i^orc,  then  in  course  of  erection.  The  talent  he  diapuyed 
soon  raised  him  to  a  high  position  and  Important  employment.  He  executed  numemua 
statues  for  the  fapade  of  the  calhodmi,  and  s  bronze  gato  for  the  baptistery,  of  very  great 
excellence.  This  gate  still  exists,  along,  with  the  later  and  still  more  celebrated  gates  of 
Ghiberti.  Under  the  inflirence  of  Giotto's  genius  he  bccttmc  completely  Giottesque  ia 
thought  and  style;  and  hU  works  bear  so  distinctly  the  impress  of  that  mastcr-miad 
tiiat  the  design  of  many  of  tfaem,  and  particulariy  the  baptistery  gate,  are  ascribed  lo 
Giotto.  He  died  la  1816,  aged  76.  ^  Yaaari;  CftrwMM  AH,  by  lord  Lindsay: 
Agincoort,  Hwda  2te,mam  Mmehe;  Bo^ai^  Storia,  etcy  Clcognaia  (torn,  i.^  JfonumiOC 
Sepolerali  della  Tonana. 

I10001<an,  GiovAinn  Batista,  a  dIsHngutsbed  modem  poet,  was  b.  In  1785,  in  th» 
vldnity  of  Pisa,  o*  a  noble  but  impoverished  family.  NiccoIInra  first  literary  efforta 
were  full  of  ht^h  promise  of  the  clasdcal  and  antique  beauties  which  characterize  hia 
finest  compositions,  and  in  1810  he  was  crown^  by  the  Crusca  academy.  Through  ttte 
influence  of  the  c|ueen  of  Etruria  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  academy  of  fine 
arts,  whene  he  delivered  to  the  young  artists  lectures  on  history  and  mythology;  but  on 
the  fall  of  the  Botiaparte  sovereigns  this  post  was  withdrawn  from  the  poet  In  ldO-> 
the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  appointed  him  libmrian  in  the  Pitti  palace,  an  oflice  he 
resigned  in  order  to  escape  the  servility  of  court  dependence.  By  the  death  of  a  relative 
he  acquired  wealth  and  the  power  of  exclu8iv«y  devoting  himself  to  ilteraturc,  and 
published  several  much-admired  essays  and  lectures:  and  id  1827  appeared  hia  nobia 
work  Anionio  Bhuearini.  In  1844  Niccolini  published  anonymously  nto  best  poem— 
Amotdo  da  Breaeia — and  notliing  finer  has  been  written  in  modem  Italian,  whether  it  be 
viewed  as  a  classical  creation,  ftill  of  life  and  poetry,  or  as  a  work  o^  glowing  patriotinn. 
Niccolmi  lived  In  the  auji^ment  of  fame  and  ignore  to  a  ripe  old  age,  anddled  at  Fkir- 
ence  in  1861. 

HICX,  or  Nic«A,  formeriy  a  city  of  Bithynia,  In  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  oaslero 
shore  of  lake  Ascania.  It  was  built,  or  rather  rebuilt  (for  an  olden  town  had  existed  on 
its  site),  by  Antigonns,  the  son  of  Philip  {316  B.C.),  and  received  the  name  of  Antigoneia, 
which  Lysimachus  changed  to  Niciea,  in  honor  of  his  wife.  It  was  a  handsome  town, 
and  of  great  Importance  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors;  idl  the 
streets  crossed  eadi  oUierat  right  angles,  and  from  a  maenlflcent  monument  In  ttie  center 
the  toxe  gates  of  the  city  were  visible.   It  ia  famous  In  eccleriastlcal  lilstoiy  for  two 
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cotmdls  held  in  It— the  ftnt  and  Herenth  ecumenical  councfls.  The  Pnur  Council  of 
Nice  "was  held  835  a.d.,  and  was  conTencd  hy  the  emperor  Constantine,  In  concert, 
according  to  Boman  Catholle  historinas,  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  for  the  puqiose  of 
deflofngThe  questions  raised  in  tlie  Arimi  (q.v.)  controversy.  The  details  of  the  proceed- 
ings, so  far  B9  regards  Arlus,  will  he  found  in  that  article.  Tlie  snnporters  of  Arius  at 
flrst  arc  said  to  have  numbered  upwards  of  twenty;  but  ultimately  the  decree  condemn- 
iog  him  was  8obflcril>cd  by  the  whole  body  of  the  council,  the  number  of  dissentients- 
betng,  according  to  the  lih:hest  computation,  only  five,  while  tlie  most  probable  account 
reduces  It  to  two.  The  ITicekk  Creed  adopted  "in  this  council  forma  tbc  subject  of  a 
separate  article.  In  addition  to  the  Arian  question  the  council  of  Ntcealso  deliberated  on 
a  schism,  colled  the  Meletian  schism,  which  at  that  time  divided  the  clmrcli  of  E^ypt, 
and  the  particulars  of  which  have  formed  a  subject  of  recent  controversy.  The  decree- 
of  Nice  aptxsars  to  have  been  founded  on  a  compromise,  but  did  not  effectually  suppress 
the  schism.  The  decree  of  Nice  on  the  celebration  of  Easter  wns  of  wider  application, 
and  met  with  universal  acceptance,  the  few  recusants  being  thenceforward  cnllra  quarto- 
deeimang  (q.T.).  This  council  also  enacted  twenty  canons  of  discipline.  For  a  minuto 
and  picturesque  description  of  this  council  see  Denn  Stanley's  iBstorp  qf  the  BatAem 
OMreh.. — ^Tlio  Skcokd  Council  of  Nicb.  called  also  the  scvendi  ecumenical  council, 
was  assembled  under  the  empress  Irene  (787),  who^vas  regeut  during  the  minority  of 
her  son  Constantine,  for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering  the  subject  of  imnges.  The  tenor 
of  the  decree  on  images  Is  detailed  under  that  head.  In  the  west  the  question  of  tho 
acceptation  of  this  council  was  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  arising,  in  great 
measure,  from  a  grossly  erroneous  Latin  translation  of  the  acts,  which  for  a  time  obtuned 
extensive  circulation. 

VICE  (Ital.  Niata),  chief  town,  since  1860,  of  the  department  of  the  AJpes  Marltimcs, 
France,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Pagliouc,  100  m.  s.s.w.  of  Turin,  and  about 
the  same  distunoe  e.n.e.  of  Uaraeilles.  Pop.  '72,  42,363;  '76,  46,688.  It  consists  of  thix'e 
principal  parts— the  Quartiar  da  ia  Croix  ds  Mar^e,  or  iV«io  jvwn  (on  tlie  right  bunk  of 
the  Pagltone),  the  Old  Town,  and  the  Port.  The  flrst  of  these  is  much  frequented  by  fur- 
dgoeiB,  particularly  English  (whence  its  name  of  "English  town").  It  Is  close  upou  the 
river,  has  a  handsome  quay  filled  with  gay  shops,  and  a  splendid  square  called  the  Jardiit 
public.  Two  bridges  over  the  Paslione  connect  it  with  the  old  or  upper  town,  wliicU 
extends  back  to  the  foot  of  a  bill  called  the  Castle  hilL  The  old  town  is  excessively  dirty, 
and  has  narrow,  stinking  streets,  with  macaroni  and  confectionery  shops,  grocery  estab- 
lishmerits,  slaughter-houses,  etc.  The  port,  almost  separated  from  It  by  the  Castle  hilt, 
ia  crowded  with  a  seafaring  population.  The  harbor  admits  vessels  drawing  15  ft.  of 
water,  but  it  is  difficult  of  entrance.  The  Oastle  hill,  an  isolated  mass  of  limestone  QOO 
ft.  hieb,  zeoeivine  its  name  from  haTiag  been  crown^  by  a  strong  castle,  now  in  ruina^ 
is  laid  out  in  public  gardens,  and  affords  ao  extensive  and  wleuuid  prospect  out  to  sea. 
The  chief  pablio  buildings  are  in  the  Corso,  or  in  the  adjoining  streets,  in  one  of  whidt 
there  ia  an  English  library  and  readtng-rooni.  There  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  also  &■ 
Presbyterian  church  in  Nice,  and  an  English  cemetery.  The  most  attractive  promenado 
In  Uw  okl  town  is  the  Terrace,  from  15  to  SO  ft  hijdi,  erected  as  a  protection  to  the  towu 

r'ost «  stormy  sea.  But  the  most  agreeable  and  fasliiouabie  drive  and  prwnenade  is- 
I^vmenade  den  Anglait,  extending  for  a  mile  ah»ng  the  sliore  from  the  ri^i  bank  o£ 
the  Paglionc,  and  skirted  on  one  side  by  elegant  villits  and  hotels.  Beggars  are  numer- 
ous, owing,  doubtless,  to  the  great  influx  of  visitore.  Fine  as  the  usual  winter  and 
spring  weather  of  Nice  is,  it  is  exposed  to  the  n.  winds,  or  nutlral,  which  during  tbcso' 
seasons  oiFten  brings  a  temperature  which  in  England  would  be  considered  cool,  or  even 
cold,  in  April  or  October.  The  Qunrtier  CarMocel  is  tiie  most  shelleted  part  of  the 
place,  and  therefore  the  best  for  an  invalid.  Dust  and  bad  drainage  arc  the  drawbacks- 
to  the  amenity  of  Nice;  but  this  is  true  with  regard  to  most  of  the  places  of  winter  resort 
in  the  south.  The  mean  January  and  February  temperature  is  47°,  equal  to  tliat  of 
.^ri)  in  England;  March  Is  63";  April  SS',  about  the  same  as  June  ia  England,  or  July 
in  Scotland. 

The  ancient  Lizurian  town  of  Nicsa,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  a  colony  of  Phocfeana 
from  Massalia  (HarselUes),  became  subject  to  Rome  in  the  2d  c.  b.c.  It  probably  occu- 
pied the  Castle  hill,  rather  than  the  site  of  tlie  present  city.  Subsequently  it  passed  into- 
the  hnnds  of  the  Qoths,  Burgundlans, Visigoths,  kings  and  counts  of  Artes,  the  Angevine 
Bovereic:ns  of  Naples,  and  tiie  dukes  of  Savoy  (ISeSX  ^  whose  family  it  remaned  till 
1860,  when  it  was  ce<Ied  to  France. 

NICE,  COUNCILS  OF.  the  flrst  of  which,  held  835  a.d.,  is  properlycallcd  ecumeni- 
cal. It  was  convened  by  the  emperor  Constantine  who,  with  the  invitation  sent  to  each 
bishop,  provided  publki  conveyance  for  himself,  two  preshytera,  and  three  servants. 
The  empire  had  at  the  time  about  1800  bishops,  1000  of  whom  were  In  the  Greek  prov- 
inces, and  800  in  the  Latin.  Of  these,  according  to  the  statement  of  Athanasins,  818- 
attended  the  council,  of  which  only  1  was  from  the  Latin  church.  The  total  number  of 
delegates.  Including  presbyters  ann  others,  was  probably  more  than  1(500.  The  eastern 
provinces  were  largely  represented.  Many  of  the  members  were  venerable  and  illus- 
trious men,  among  whom  were  Euseblus,  eminent  for  learning;  Athanasius,  then  only  a 
joung  deacon,  attendant  on  the  bi^op  of  Alexandria,  small  and  insignificant  in  peraniy 
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"but  conspicuous  for  intellect,  eloquence,  and  zeal;  Ariiu,  a  parish-priest  of  AlexaDdria, 
40  yearsold,  tall  and  emaciated  in  person,  wild,  sometimes  almost  to  madness,  in  maoner 
Ascetic,  and  negligent  in  dress,  yet  liaviag  a  sweet  voice,  and  fascinating  speedi:  Pou- 
moo  of  Uerakles;  and  Paphnutius,  of  the  upper  Thebaid,  whoso  H^t  eye  had  been  dug 
out  with  a  sword,  and  tbe  empty  socket  seared  with  a  hot  iron:  ^ul  of  Meo-Cssarra, 
Also  scarred  by  the  brnad  of  liot  iron  which  had  crippled  both  his  hands;  Jacob Nisi- 
bts,  who  had  spent  years  as  a  hermit  in  forestsand  davee,  subsisting  on  plants  ajid  roots; 
Spiridion  of  Cyrus,  continuing,  even  after  his  ordination,  a  literal  sh^herd;  Hosiusof 
Cordova,  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  western  delegates;  two  Roman  presbyters,  influential 
as  representing  Sylvester,  the  bishop  of  Eome,  who  waa  kept  at  home  by  Uie  infirmities 
of  age;  a  Persian  bishop  from  the  eaateru  frontier,  and  a  Qothic  bishop  from  the  north. 
Constantine's  object  in  convening  the  council,  as  aDUounoed  in  bis  opening  address,  vai 
to  heal  tlie  diviafoas  !□  the  churcn,  the  system  'of  which,  he  said,  baa  aunnised.  and  dis- 
tressed him.  There  were  two  principal  coDtrovev^s  then  lannf^— one  ctf  then  doc- 
trinal, relating  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  other  ritualistic,  naving  reference  to  the 
time  for  the  observance  of  Easter.  At  the  opening  of  the  discussions  on  the  fonner 
there  seemed  tittle  prospect  that  the  emperor's  prayer  for  harmony  among  the  delegates 
wcruld  be  answered.  Accusations  and  recriminations  were  banded  to  and  fro  wiUiout 
regard  to  his  presence.  He  was  unmoved  amid  the  angry  voices,  turning  from  one  side 
of  the  hall  to  the  other,  giving  attention  to  the  questions  proposed,  and  bnngtDg  toKlto 
the  angry  partisans.  Laying  aside  bis  stately  tatiu  he  addressed  them  in  broken  Greek, 
praising  some,  persuading  others,  shaming  a  third  class,  and  directing  all  his  energies  to 
the  one  point  of  securing  unanimity  of  decision.  The  first  Hessions  were  devoted  ^iefir 
to  a  discussion  of  tlie  Arian  views,  accompanied  with  an  examination  of  Arius  liimself. 
He  maintained  that  the  Sou  of  God  was  a  creature,  though  indeed  the  most  exalted  of 
aH;  that  he  had  been  made  out  of  nothing:  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  did  not  exiU; 
And  that,  io  his  own  free  will,  he  was  capable  of  right  and  wrong.  The  songs  which  be 
had  written  to  popularize  his  opinions  were  sung  in  the  council ;  and,  apparently  by  him- 
self, dancing  like  an  eastern  dervish  while  be  uttered  their  wild,  abstract  statemeatein 
long  struggling  lines.  The  first  attempt  to  reach  a  decision  was  made  by  producing  an 
ancient  creed  of  Palestine,  the  basis  or  that  which  was  ultimately  adopted,  but  opposed 
at  first  by  the  orthodox — the  more  violently,  because  the  Ariaas  were  willing  to  adopt  it 
A  letter  having  been  read  from  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  in  which  he  declared  that  lo 
assert  the  Son  to  bo  uncreated  would  be  to  say  that  he  was  of  one  substance  {Sfiooviiof 
with  the  Father;  the  expression  was  laid  hold  of  as  fumlsbing  the  very  test  fwwbick 
therwere  seeking.  The  creed,  as  flnally  adopted,  was  as  follows:  "We  believe  in  one 
Ooo,  the  Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things,  both  visible  and  Invisible;  and  in  one 
lord,  JesuB  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father;  only  begotten — that  is  lo 
say— of  the  sabstance  of  the  Father ;  God  of  Gnd,  Light  of  light,  very  God  of  veiy  Qod: 
begotten — not  made — being  of  one  substance  with  the  Fattier;  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  both  things  In  heaven,  and  things  in  earth;  wlio  for  us  men,  and  for  our  nl- 
vatlon,  came  down  and  was  made  flesh,  and  was  made  man ;  suffered,  and  rose  again  on 
the  tliird  day;  went  up  into  the  heavens;  and  is  to  come  a^in  to  judge  the  quick,  and 
the  dead;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  those  that  say  "there  was  when  He  was  not," 
and  "before  He  was  begotten  He  was  not;"  and  that  "Be  came  Into  exletence  Am 
-what  was  not;**  or  who  profess  that  the  Son  of  God  is  a  different  pcnon  or  BObBtanoe;  or 
that  he  is  created,  or  changeable,  or  variable,  are  anntbemntlzed  by  the  Catholic  cburdL 
The  second  controversy  determined  at  the  first  council  of  Nice  had  reference  to  the  time 
'for  observing  lister,  and  was  the  most  ancient  in  the  church.  Its  name — the  "qoarto- 
deciman  " — or,  fourteenth-day  controversy,  was  derived  from  tlie  Jewish  rather  than  the 
Cliristian  calendar.  The  question  in  dispute  v-as.  Ought  the  Christian  passover  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jewish—  the  14th  day  of  the  month  Nl8Rn~-or  on  Oe 
following  Sunday?  This  fundamental  question  became  entangled  with  others  relating  to 
the  t»at  of  40  days,  and  to  the  changes  in  the  vernal  equinox.  On  the  one  side  were  tbe 
apostolic  traditions,  and  on  the^  other  tlie  new  Catholic  spirit  seeking  separatirai  from 
Jewish  ideas.  At  the  date  of  th'e  council  the  Judaic  time  was  obser%  ed»by  the  [wincipal 
eastern  churches;  and  the  Christian  time  by  the  western  churches,  with  a  part  of  llie 
eastern.  The  decision  was  In  favor  of  the  CTiristian  time;  not  as  a  matter  of  doctrine lo 
be  received  under  penalty  of  anathema,  but  as  dctermioed  by  common  consent  on  tlie 
principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail.  Some  smaller  matters  also  were 
oerldM  by  the  coundl,  and  SO  canons  pasf>ed  on  variona  subjects  pertaining  to  moraliti' 
and  reli^on.  II.  The  second  coundl  of  Nice,  incorrectly  called  the  seventh  ecumcnicsl, 
convenea  first  in  786  by  the  empress  Irene  -and  her  son  Constantino,  was  dissolved, 
because  of  the  tumults  raised  by  me  image-breaking  party,  and  rensscmbled  the  follow- 
ing year.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  bishops  attended  from  Greece,  Thrace,  llie 
Isles  of  the  Archipelago,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  The  council  was  occasioned  by  tbe  emperor's 
ill-judged  severity  in  forbidding  the  use  of  images  for  any  purpose,  andcauungthm 
everywhere  to  be  removed  and  destroyed ;  and  by  the  violent  oppoation  to  his  cottrse. 
At  a  council  assembled  754,  in  Constantinople,  consisting  of  33b  bishops,  a  decree  was 

IiubHshed  against  the  use  of  images.    To  revoke  ih'in  decree  wns  the  object  for  whicb 
rcne  summoned  the  second  council  of  Nice.  At  tlie  fifth  scs.Hioii  this  object  was  accom- 
^listwd  by  the  passage  of  an  or^  that  images  should  be  restored  to  their  placei^  ud  cac^ 
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ried  id  prooeaalon  u  befon.  At  the  next  seMion  it  was  affirmed  that  the  eucharist  Is 
nowhere  spoken  of  as  the  image  of  our  Lord's  body,  bat  as  the  very  body  itself.  At  the 
seventh  Beaeion  it  was  decided  that  images  ought  to  be  exposed  to  view  in  order  to  excite  * 
love  toward  tbe  objects  represented  by  them,  and  that  ealutation  and  adoration  of  honor 
ought  to  be  paid  to  tinem.  but  net  the  worsbip  which  belongs  to  God  alone.  For  a  lon^ 
time  this  council  was  not  recognized  by  the  French.  Their  chief  objections  to  it,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Caroline  books,  written  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  were:  1.  Tliat  no  west- 
em  Inshops,  except  the  pope,  by  his  legatees,  were  present.  2.  That  tlie  decision  waft 
contrary  to  their  custom,  which  was  to  use  images,  but  not  in  any  way  to  worship  them. 
8.  That  tbe  council  was  not  aasemliled  from  all  parts  of  the  church ;  nor  was  its  decision 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Catholic  church.  These  objections  were  answered  by  pope 
Adrian,  but  with  little  eiXect  on  the  Gallican  church. 

n^flSJnt  CXEEB,  a  detailed  statement  of  doctrine,  which  forms  part  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  Pjman,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  churches,  and  is  also  rccdved  as  a  formulary  by 
many  of  the  other  Protestant  communions.  It  was  drawn  up  principally  by  Husius  of 
Corduba,  and  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  council  of  Nice,  although  nearly  one-half  of 
its  present  clauses  formes  no  part  of  the  original  Nicene  formulary ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  document  contained  a  series  of  anathemas  condemnatory  of  specific  statemeuts 
of  Arius,  which  find  no  place  in  tfie  present  so-called  Nicene  creed.  The  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  creed  drawn  up  in  the  council  was  the  word  Homooiuiot.  (tkjo 
HoMOousiAiT.)  Its  clauses  correspond  (except  in  a  few  verbal  details)  with  those  of  the 
modern  formulary  as  far  as  the  words  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Gliost;"  after  which  fol- 
low the  anathemas  r^erred  to  above.  The  remaining  clauses  of  the  present  creed, 
^tbongh  they  seem  to  have  been  in  public  use  earlier,  were  formally  added  in  the  first 
council  of  CoDstantinople  (381),  with  the  exception  of  the  clause,  "  And  from  tbe  Sod," 
which  was  introduced  ia  various  cliurches  of  the  west  in  the  6th  and  6th  centuries; 
and  ultimately  its'  formal  embodiment  in  the  creed,  has  continued  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy with  the  Greeks  to  the  present  day.  See  Grbbk  Chuhch.  This  creed  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  the  public  Aturgy  from  tbe  latter  part  of  the  6th  century.  Its- 
position  in  the  litliuny  varies  In  the  different  rites.  In  the  RcHnan  lituigy  it  is  read  on 
all  Suodays,  feasts  of  our  Lord,  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  apostles'  days,  and  all  the 
princlpsl  festivals,  but  not  on  week-days,  or  the  miDor  saints'  days. 

Several  Arian  creeds,  in  oppo^tion  to  that  of  Nice,  were  drawn  up  at  SirmiiUB  and 
'elsewhere  (see  Liqbbius),  but  none  of  them  met  with  general  acceptance. 

NICEPHORCS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  768-838;  b.  Constantinople.  He  wa* 
the  son  of  Theodore,  imperial  setmtary  of  Constantlus  Copronymu?.  He  first  held 
hi^  office  at  court  In  7^7  be  was  present  as  imperial  commlssloneT  at  the  Nlccno 
council,  where,  in  defense  of  image-worship,  he  opposed  the  iconoclasts.  This  xeal 
for  image-worship  he  inherited  from  his  father,  soon  after  his  return  to  the  capital 
he  retired  to  a  convent,  whence,  in  186S,  he  was  called  to  be  patriarch  of  Constunti- 
nople.  Leo  the  Armenian,  who  beoome  emperor  in  818,  passed  an  edict  in  814  against 
the  worship  of  images.  But  neitlier  menaces  nor  entreaties  could  ioduce  Nicephiirus 
to  nnwinl  to  it,  He  beosme  uopopalar  at  court,  and  In  the  ensuing  year  was  deposed, 
and  withdrew  to  the  conrent  of  St.  Theodore,  which  he  himself  had  foundeci,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death.  He  is  sometimes  called  Homclogeta,  or  Ooitfetmr,  because 
of  his  rigorous  opposition  to  the  Iconoclasts,  and  his  subsequent  deposition.  Be  pub- 
lished several  valuable  ecclesiastical  works,  characterized  by  great  beauty  of  style.  Hi» 
historical  productions  are  distinguished  for  accuracy,  discernment,  and  erudition.  The 
must  important  are  Breviarmm  HMorieum.  a  historical  abridgement,  published  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes  by  father  Pctran,  in  Paris,  in  1616;  and  M.  Cousins  has 
given  a  French  translation  of  it  in  his  Hiatory  qf  GonttanHnopU;  Ghronoffraphia  Brevie, 
a  short  chronicle  of  events  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  author's  time,  with  tbe 
aeries  of  kines,  emperors,  patriarchs,  biah<[^,  etc.  It  was  translated  Into  Latin,  and 
published  with  notos,  by  fattier  Gkmr,  Paris.  Niuphorus  is  numbered  among  the  saints 
in  both  the  Greek  and  noman  chuTches. 

HICHZ,  a  recess  formed  In  a  wall  to  contain  a  statue  or  some  ornamental  figure.  In 

cliussical  architecture,  the  niches  are  generally  square  recesses  with  canopies  formed 
by  smAll  pediments.  Iif  Gothic  architecture,  the  niche  is  one  of  the  most  frt-qucnt  and 
cufiractenstic  features;  the  door-ways,  bultrespcs,  and  every  part  of  the  buildings  Ijeing- 
in  many  instances  ornameutcd  with  niches  and  statues  in  endless  variety. 

.  NICHIREN.  b.  at  Eominato,  province  of  Awa,  Japan,  1222 ;  the  founder  of  one  of  the 
largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  influential  sects  of  Japanese  Buddhists,  and  tlie  great  revi- 
valist of  Buddhism  in  tbe  18th  century.  He  became  a  profound  student  of  those  Cliinese 
and  Sanscrit  texts  containing  the  writings  of  Buddha's  Srst  apostles,  wboee  richness  and 
genuineness  prof.  Max  MtUler  has  recently  aclcnowledged.    After  many  years  spent  in 

Breaching,  founding  temples,  and  making  missiouary  tours,  be  died  at  Ikegami,  near 
'okio.  He  was  several  times  exiled,  wrote  several  works,  still  extant,  and  probably  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  bring  all  Japan  under  the  tenets  of  Buddhism.  His  place  of 
decease  b  viritcd  aimually  by  thousands  of  pilgrims,  wlio  come  on  foot  or  by  railway. 
The  Nichircnltes  ore  the  "ranters"  of  Buddbian;  and  probably  the  grossest  fonn  of  the 
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modern  degeaerate  rdk^on  of  Bnddha,  finds  Ua  exinesaion*  among  an  ouUnfd  Aov 
of  great  Intellectual  aUlity,  among  the  disdples  at  Nicbiren. 

NICHOL,  John,  lud.,  b.  Scotland,  1833;  only  son  of  prof.  John  P.  NkOu^.  late 

7rofeBsor  of  astronomy ;  received  an  education  at  tbe  untTerslty  of  Ola^w,  18<(8-^ 
n  the  lutter  year  be  vent  to  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  where  he  pursued  hia  studies  until 
1859;  and  in  1801  be  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  university  of 
-Glasgow.  In  1878  the  degree  of  ll.d.  was  conferred  upon  bim  br  the  ministry  of  Sl 
Andrews.  He  has  been  a  successful  tutor,  having  directed  the  studies  of  150  candidstes 
fur  Oxford;  and  is  popular  as  a  lecturer,  having  given  more  than  200  addresses  on  mis* 
«ellaneous  subjects,  and  to  classes  of  ladies  In  special  tnanclm  of  atudy,  in  Taiioos  parts 
«f  Qreat  Britafn.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  be  eapoosed  the  ununi  cause,  and,  as 
well  by  its  advocacy  as  by  bis  Broad  church  doctrines,  made  himself  a  mark  for  hostile 
•comment  in  Scotland,  and  thereby  gained  much  honorable  notoriety.  He  has  contributed 
to  the  Wtetminater,  North  Bntiah,  and  other  reviews,  a  number  of  valuable  essAy%.  lie 
is  ouc  of  tbe  writers  on  the  Eneydopcedia  Brittanica;  in  1800  he  published  FragtMnU  of 
Criliciism,  a  volume  of  eesays;  and  in  1872,  Hannibal,  a  classical  drama. 

KICHOL,  John  Prinoij:,  1804r-50;  b.  Scotland;  at  first  a  school-teacher,  then  a 
minister.  His  fondness  for  scientific  studies  led  him  to  give  up  the  ministry,  and  b« 
'became  a  popular  lecturer  and  writer  on  astronomy  Among  bis  numeroua  works  on 
this  subject  may  be  mentioned  TA«  Arehit0eture  i^  Heaven  <1888);  CanteB^ati(m$  on  Uu 
Solar  Si/stem  (1844);  Exposition  and  Bitiory  of  the  Planet  2i'^tine  {l84S);  The  Stellar  Uni- 
vene  (1848);  Tlie  Planetary  Si/siem.  itt  Order  and  Physical  Structure  (1851).  He  published 
■also  A  Cyelopadia  of  the  Physical  Beienee*  (1857).  He  was  professor  of  practical  astronomy 
the  university  of  Glasgow. 

NICHOLAS,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  intersected  by  tbe  Kentucky  Central  raitroad; 
1325  sq.m.;  pop.  60,  11,809—11,679  of  American  birth,  1760  colored.  It  ia  drained  by 
Licking  river,  forming  its  n.e.  boundary',  and  the  South  Fork  as  ita  s.w.  border.  Its 
surface  is  undulating,  rising  in  the  n.  into  considerable  elevations.  Blue  Lick  spring  is 
<elebrated  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  The  soil  Is  calcareous  and  very  fertile,  producmg 
every  variety  of  grain,  d^ry  products,  tobacco,  wool,  and  ewghum.  It  has  oiBtilleTies 
4md  manufactories  of  flour,  and  lumber.    Co.  seat,  Carlbte. 

NICHOLAS,  a  co.  in  central  W.  Va.,  intersected  centrally  by  the  Ganl^  river 
■forming  a  part  of  ita  w.  boundary;  about  TW  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,328—7,155  of  American 
birth,  58  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Meadow  river  and  Buffalo  creek,  also  Birch  river  in 
the  n.e.  and  numerous  riverlets.  Its  surface  is  diversified,  much  of  it  rising  into  hi;;h 
bills,  in  tbe  n.e.  is  Birch  mountain.  Its  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  producing  c»rn,  oats, 
^ooi,  dairy  products,  and  sorgbum.  Live  stock  is  raised.  A  large  proportion  of  tlie 
surface  is  covered  with  forests,  and  cool  and  iron  are  found.  Co.  seat,  Nicholas  Court 
House. 

BiOHOLAS,  tbe  name  of  five  among  the  Boman  pontiffs,  of  whom  the  following 
alone  api"-iir  to  call  for  separate  notice. — Kifsbolai  L  wia  bom  of  a  ncdile  Boman  family, 
and  on  the  death  of  Benedict  III.,  in  858,  Nidiolai  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  and  was 
consecrated  in  St.  Peter's  church,  in  tbe  presence  of  Ludw^  II.,  emperor  of  Oeimany. 
The  earliest  incident  of  importance  of  his  pontificate  ia  bis  conflict  with  Photius  (q.v.X 
who  had  been  intruded  into  tbe  see  of  Constantinople  after  the  deprivation  of  Ignatios. 
Nicholas  demanded  from  the  emperor  tbe  restoration  of  Ignatius,  as  welt  as  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  attempted  invasions  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  west.  On  ^le  refusal  of 
bis  demand,  Nicholas  excommunicated  Photius  (see  Gbbek  Chubch),  and  that  patri- 
arch, in  return,  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople,  and  retorting  upon  his  rival  tbe 
same  sentence,  alleged  that  with  tbe  translation  of  the  seat  of  dvil  sovereign^  fitom 
Home  to  Constantinople  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  likewise  transfnrea.  Tbe 
emperor  Michael  supporting  Pbotlus  in  bis  claim,  Nicholas  failed  to  command  submis- 
sion to  bis  sentence-  nor  was  it  till  the  following  reign,  that  of  Basil  tbe  Macedonian, 
that  Photius  was  deposed,  and  Ignatius  restored  to  his  see.  Meanwhile,  bowerer, 
Nicholas  bad  been  embroiled  with  the  emperor  Ludvlg.  The  pope  had  been  appealed 
to  by  tbe  unjustly  divorced  wife  of  Ludvig's  younger  brother,  Lotbaire,  king  of  Lor- 
raine, and  hod  appointed  legates  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  tbe  case;  and  tbe 
legates  having  exceeded  tbcir  powers  by  giving  a  sentence  In  bvor  of  Lothaire,  tbe  pope 
declared  their  sentence  null,  and  excommunicated  them.  Ludvig  espoused  their  cause, 
and  marched  his  troops  to  Rome,  in  order  to  enforce  satisfaction.  After  some  hostile 
demonstrations,  tbe  emperor,  terrified,  it  is  said,  by  bis  own  sudden  illness  and  some 
fatalities  which  befell  bis  followers,  desisted  from  tbe  enterprise,  and  withdrew  bis 
troops.  IjOtbaire  was  forced  to  make  submission;  tbe  decree  of  Nit^olas  was  enforced, 
and  Theutberga  was  formally  reinstated  in  lier  position  as  a  wife  and  queen.  Nicholas 
died  in  668.— Nicholas  V.  was  originally  callea  Thomas  Parentucelli.  Bcxrn  at  in 
11)98,  he  was  educated  at  Florence  and  Bologna,  and  having  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
latter  city,  he  was  eventually  named  bishop  of  Utat  see  by  pope,  Eogenius  IV.  Itar- 
inc:  tbe  troubled  period  of  the  councils  of  Basel  and  Florence,  and  in  the  difiScult  nego- 
tiations with  the  German  and  other  churches  which  arose  therefrom,  he  conducted  htni- 
self  with  such  ability  and  prudence,  that  on  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV.  be  wae  i^mmd 
to  Bueoeed  him  on  Ibr.  %,  1447.   At  tliig  time,  the  anti-pope,  Felix  V.,  still  maintaiiKd 


Umadf,  although  supported  by  a  very  small  party;  but  Nicholas  prevailed  on  hhn  to 
abdicate,  and  thus  restored  the  peace  of  the  church  in  1449.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Jitorary  world,  however,  the  great  distlnctioD  of  the  pontificate  of  NichoutB  lies  in  the 
eminent  service  which  he  rendered  to  that  revival  of  letters  which  dates  from  his  age. 
The  oomparative  repose  in  which  he  found  the  world  at  his  aecesaioD,  enabled  him  to 
ttnploy,  fur  the  discovery  and  collection  of  the  scattered  master-pieces  andent  learn- 
ing, measures  which  were  practically  beyond  the  resources  of  his  predecessors.  He 
dispatched  agents  to  all  the  great  centers,  both  of  the  e.  and  the  w.  to  purchase  or  to 
I  copy  even^  important  Oreek  and  Latin  manuscript.  The  number  collected  by  him  was 
About  5,000.  He  enlarged  and  improved  the  Soman  university.  He  remodelled,  and 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  founded,  the  Vatican  library.  He  caused  translations  to  be 
made  into  Latin  of  most  of  the  important  areek  claarios,  sac^  and  profane.  He 
invited  to  Rome  the  most  oninent  scnolarB  of  the  world,  and  extended  his  especdal  pat- 
lunage  to  those  Greeks  whom  tiie  troubles  of  the  native  country  drove  to  seek  a  new 
home  in  the  west.  Alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  in  Asia,  he  endeavored 
to  arouse  the  Cliristiao  princes  of  Europe  to  the  duty  of  succoring  their  brethren  of  the 
«. ;  but  the  age  of  enthtisiasm  was  past,  and  be  was  forced  to  look  on  inactively  at  the 
full  of  Constantinople  in  1458.  This  event,  by  forcing  a  laree  number  of  learned  Greeks 
to  repair  to  Italy  and  other  countries  of  the  w.,  oontnbutea  powerfully  to  that  progress 
of  lesrnuig  which  Hicbolaa  had  deeply  at  heart;  but  he  scarcely  lived  to  enjoy  tiiis 
result,  having  died  two  years  later.  In  146<^  at  the  anuparativ^  eariy  age  of  07.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  an  anti-pope  of  the  same  name,  Peter  deCarborio,  who 
was  set  up,  iu  1328,  by  Ludvig  of  Bavaria,  in  antagonism  to  John  XXII.  (q.v.). 

VICBOLA^  Satnt,  a  highly  popular  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  rever- 
eoced  with  still  greater  devotion  by  the  Russian  church,  which  regards  him  as  a  special 
patron,  was  one  of  the  early  bishops  of  Myra  in  Lycia.  The  precise  date  of  bis  episco- 
pate is  a  subject  of  much  controversy.  According  to  the  popular  account  he  was  a  con- 
lesBor  of  the  faith  iu  the  last  persecution  under  Maximinian,  and  having  survived  until 
the  council  of  Kice,  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  took  part  in  that  great  assembly.  This, 
iowever,  seems  liighly  improbable.  His  name  does  not  occur  among  the  signatures  to 
the  decrees,  nor  is  be  mentioned  along  with  the  other  distinguished  confessors  of  the 
faith  who  were  present  at  the  council,  eiUier  by  the  historians,  or  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, by  St.  Athanaaius.  He  may,  with  more  probability,  be  refeired  to  a  later  peiiod; 
hut  he  certainly  lived  prior  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  whose  time  several  of  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  were  dedicated  to  8t.  Kicholas.  Of  his  personal  history 
hardly  anything  is  certainly  known,  and  the  great  popularity  of  the  devotion  to  him 
Tests  mainly  on  the  traditions,  both  iu  the  v.  and  In  the  e.,  of  the  many  miracles 
wrought  through  his  intercession.  He  is  regarded,  in  Catholic  countries,  as  the  especial 
patron  of  the  yotmg,  and  particularly  of  scholars.  In  England,  his  feast  was  celebrated 
m  ancient  times  with  great  solemnity  in  the  public  schools,  Eton,  Sainjm  cathedral,  and 
elsewhere;  and  a  curious  practice  founded  upon  this  characteristic  of  St.  Nicholas,  still 
subsists  in  some  countries,  especially  In  Gennuny.  On  the  vi^l  of  his  feast,  which  is 
held  on  Dec.  6,  a  person  In  the  appearance  and  costume  of  a  bishop  assembles  the  child- 
Ten  of  a  family  or  of  a  scliool,  and  distributes  among  them,  to.  the  good  children,  gilt 
nuts,  sweetmeats,  and  other  little  presents,  as  the  reward  of  good  conduct;  to  the 
nauchty  ones,  the  redoubtable  punishment  of  the  "KJaubauf."  The  supposed  relics  of 
St.  Nicholas  wore  conveyed  from  tlie  o.  to  Ban,  in  the  kioffilom  of  Kapl^  towards  the 
close  of  tiie  lltii  c. ;  and  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  Russian  chtuch  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  tTaQEdation,  May  8,  Is  still  observed  as  a -festival 

NICHOLAS,  Saiht  (ante),  regarded  also  as  the  patron  saint  of  sailors,  of  parish 
clerks,  and  of  thieves  or  "kn^ts  of  S.  Nichdas."  From  the  nearness  in  time  of  th  . 
saint's  festal  day  to  that  of  the  Nativity,  St.  Nicholas  became  connected  with  the  legends 
and  festivities  of  Christmas  week,  and  synonymous  or  nearly  so  with  Santa  Claus  and 
the  Dutch  Kriss  Kringle.  By  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  Bt.  Nicholas  was  regarded 
with  special  favor,  and  to  this  day  his  festival  Is  annually  observed  with  great  hilarity 
by  the  St.  Nicholas  society  of  Manhattan  island.  The  Vmt^rom  St.  A'ieltolaa  is  the  title 
of  Dr.  Moore's  well  known  song,  beginning:  '"Twas  the  night  before  Cliristmas,  and 
all  through  the  house,  etc."  In  art  St.  Nicholas  is  represented  as  clad  in  episcopal 
robes  and  canying  three  purses,  three  golden  balls,  or  three  chiklTen,  referring  to  three 
different  storira  UUistrating  tlie  saint's  ^larity. 

nCHOLAS  I.,  more  properly  Nikolai  Paulovttch,  emperor  of  Russia,  was  the 
third  son  of  Paul  L,  and  was  b.  at  St.  Petersburg,  July  7, 1796.  He  was  very  carefully 
educated  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  a  princess  of  "Wtlrtemberg,  and  subsequently 
4  devoted  his  attention  to  military  studies  and  political  economy, without,  however,  giving 
evidence  of  any  natural  rnpnrtty  for  these  subjects.  He  visited  England  and  other 
Eiuropean  countries  in  1816.  inul  in  the  same  year  made  a  tour  through  the  Russian 
provinces.  On  July  13,  1817.  ho  married  Fretlerika-Louisa-Charlotte-Wilhelmina,  the 
eldest  dau^ter  of  ^deric  William  IU.  of  Prussia,  and  lived  in  domestic  retirement 
till  tiie  death  of  Alexander  I.  0ecember  1826),  when,  owing  to  the  resignation  of  his 
eUor  brother  Constantine,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  oi  Russia.  A  long-prepared 
military  conspiracy  broke  out  immediately  after  his  accession,  which  he  supprened  with 
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gnat  vigor  and  crueltr.  Capital  puDiahment,  which  had  been  abolitfaed  br  the  empreai 
EUizabeui,  was  reTived.  for  the  purpose  of  iDflicting  it  upon  the  leaders  of  tlie  Insarrec- 
tlon.  The  TebeOi  were  hunted  down  with  merciless  energy,  and  in  no  case,  eren  aftur 
tiw  rebellion  ceased  to  be  in  the  least  degree  duwerous,  was  their  puniahurat  eommnted. 
Instead  of  pursuing  the  course  upon  which  Alexandu"  had  entered — cultivating  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  so  as  to  base  hia  govemment  upon  education  and  tntdlJgonoe— 
Nicholas,  after  a  brief  ebullition  of  reformatory  zeal,  reverted  to  the  ancient  pc4icy  of 
the  czars,  absolute  despotism,  supported  by  mere  military  power.  His  first  great  meas- 
ure, the  codification  of  Rnssion  law,  was  commenced  in  18:37,  and  completed  in  1848. 

Soon  after  his  accession,  a  war  with  Perria  commeoced,  but  it  was  concluded  on  Feb. 
28,  1838,  by  the  peace  of  Tnrkmandiai,  which  gave  a  coosidenAle  extent  of  territoiy  to 
Russia.  In  tlie  same  year  he  entered  upon  a  war  with  Turkey,  in  wh  ich  victory,  though 
at  enormous  cost,  constantly  attended  bis  arms,  and  the  peace  of  Adriano^e  (q.  v.) 
obtained  for  Russia  another  increase  of  territory,  the  free  navigation  of  Uie  Danube, 
with  the  right  of  the  free  passage  between  the  Black  and  Medtterranean  seas.  The 
political  movements  of  1880,  in  tlie  west  of  Europe,  were  followed  by  a  national  rising 
of  the  Poles,  which  was  suppressed  after  a  desolating  contest  of  nine  months,  In  which 
tlie  utmost  efforts  of  the  wuole  mtlitarv  resources  of  Russia  were  required.  Nkdiolss 
puniabod  the  rebdlkm  by  converting  the  kinffdoni  of  Poland  Into  a  mere  Bussian  province, 
and  strove  to  extinguish  the  Polish  naiUonality.  This  policy,  however,  was  viewed  witti 
great  dissatisfaction  throughout  Europe,  and  the  vanquished  Poles  were  evetrwhere 
regarded  with  general  sympathy.  Russia,  by  Nicholas's  mode  of  goveniment,  became 
more  and  more  separated  from  the  fellowship  the  western  nations.  Intellectual 
activity  was,  as  far  as  possible,  restmined  to  things  merely  practical,  education  limited 
to  preparation  for  the  oublic  service,  the  press  was  placed  under  the  strictest  censorship, 
and  every  means  tised  to  bring  the  wiiole  mind  of  the  nation  under  offlcul  guidance. 
His  Pansla^m  (q.  v.)also  prompted  him  to  Rus.'^lanizc  as  much  as  possible  all  tneinliab- 
itantn  of  the  empire,  and  to  convert  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  the  Rusuao 
Qrcek  Church,  of  which  tlie  Czar  is  the  head.  The  independence  of  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Caucasus  was  inconsistent  with  his  schemes,  and  war  was  consequently  waged 
against  them  with  the  greatest  energy  aad  porscverancft,  although  with  litlfe  success,  and 
at  the  cost  of  immcD.se  sacrifices  both  of  money  and  lives.  The  extension  of  British 
iafiuence  in  Central  Asia  was  also  viewed  by  him  with  alarm,  and  was  attempted  to  be 
counteracted  by  various  means,  amongst  wliicii  was  the  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Khiva  In  18S9,  which  failed  so  signally  (see  Khiva}.  Between  1844^46,  he  visited  Eng. 
land,  Austria,  and  Italy.  During  the  political  storm  of  1848-4W  he  abstained  from  inter- 
ference, watching,  liowever,  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  advantage  to  Russian 
intcreBts.  The  opportunity  was  at  l^t  found  in  the  request  of  Uic  emperor  of  Austria 
for  his  assistance  to  quell  the  Hungarian  insurrection.  This  good  service  rendered 
Au^ria,  as  he  thought,  a  faithful  and  firm  ally.  lie  succ:,>ede(f  at  the  same  time  in 
drawing  closer  the  tonds  of  alliance  between  the  Russian  and  Prussian  monarchies,  a 
procceoing  fraught  with  the  most  mischievous  consequences  to  the  latter  power.  The 
re-establlsbment  of  the  FYeach  empire  still  further  tended  to  confirm  tliese  alliances,  and 
led  Nicholas  to  think  tliat  the  time  had  at  lenzth  come  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
heroilitary  Russian  scheme  for  ttie  absorption  of  Turkey;  but  the  unexpected  opposition 
of  Britain  and  France,  and  his  own  invincible  repugnance  to  give  up  his  long-planned 
scheme  of  conquest,  brought  on  tlifl  Crimean  war,  during  the  course  of  which  he  died  at 
St.  Petcr3t>urg,  Mar.  3,  1835,  of  atrophy  of  the  lungs;  but  his  death  was  undoubtedly 
hastened  by  chagrin  at  the  repeated  defeats  which  his  arms  sustained,  and  by  over- 
anxiety,  and  the  excessive  labor  he  underwent  to  repair  his  losses.  He  was  remartuble 
for  temperance,  frugality,  and  patriothim,  but  equally  so  for  vnnitysnd  oetentatlon.  He 
was  fanatically  beloved  by  his  Russian  anbjects.  and  was  at  the  same  time  n^aded  hr 
them  with  feelings  of  awe.  a  tribute  to  his  lofty  stature  and  impeilal  deportment,  wbic^ 
gave  him  the  most  intense  pleasure.  This  extreme  vanity  seons,  to  some  extent,  to 
have  afflicted  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  partly  the  cause  of  his  political  blundering 
towanls  the  close  of  his  reign. 

NICHOLAS  I.,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  b.  1841;  educated  in  Cettlgue,  Trieste,  and 
at  the  Paris  military  academy,  returning  to  Cettigiie  when  about  a)  years  old.  In  I860 
occurred  the  assassination  of  prince  Danilo  the  uncle  of  Nicholas,  who  whs  inimediatelv 
proclaimed  prince;  and  the  same  year  married  the  daughter  of  the  waywode  Peter  Vaf- 
setitcli,  by  whom  he  has  an  heir,  Danilo  Alexander,  now  ten  years  old,  and  several 
dauf^ters.  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign  he  traveled  extensively,  vlsiti.ig  all  the  European 
countries.  He  introduced  many  reforms  in  education,  civil  admlnist rations,  and  army 
organization.  On  Jan.  19,  1878,  the  8ubject«  of  prince  Nicholas  captured  Dnlcigno  and 
by  tlie  Berlin  treaty  of  the  same  year,  Montenegro  was  recognized  as  an  independent 
iwwer,  the  sovereignty  up  to  that  time  having  been  claimed  by  the  Porte.  Vanous  dis- 
tricts of  Herzegovma  ami  Allwnia  were  ceded  to  Montenegro  by  the  same  treaty.  In 
the  complications  which  followed  both  with  the  Albanians  and  with  the  port,  Nicholas 
showed  much  political  sagacity,  but  in  the  seizure  of  Qu'tinje  (Oct.  1879,)  his  reign  was 
disgraced  by  pillage  and  slaugliter  of  women  and  children.  Up  to  the  present  ttme  tlie 
cemon  baa  not  been  fully  carried  out,  though  much  pressure  baa  been  exercised  by  the 
other  poweM. 
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NICHOLAS,  Graod  Duke  of  Rufsin,  b.  Russia,  1831 ;  son  of  Nicholas  I,  and  brotlier 
of  the  late  emjwror,  Alexiuuler  II.  lie  filtered  the  military  service  in  1847,  spent  a  few- 
days  at  Sebaslopol  in  1835.  duriug  tlie  sic^e,  and  was  for  two  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
army  in  the  Caucasus,  where  he  took  part  lu  several  skiTmishea  against  the  seten  cher- 
kes!)es.  He  was  soon  nnide  general,  and  inspector-general  of  engineers,  and  conimander- 
in-<rbief  of  tlie  army.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Danube,  which  invaded  Koumania  in  April.  1677 ;  he  resigned  in  April,  1878. 
and  was  succeeded  by  gen.  TodlebcQ.  He  married,  in  1836,  jn'incess  Alexandra  of  Olden- 
burg, by  whom  he  ma  two  sons. 

NICHOLAS,  Qeorob,  d.  1799,  b.  Va.,  son  of  Robert  Carter,  Nicholas  chancerj' 

Judge  of  Virginia,  graduated  in  1772  from  William  and  Mary  college,  Willi:imsburg,  Va. 
a  QxQ  revolutionarv  war  he  was  major  of  the  3d  Va.  regiment  in  1777,  and  afterward 
held  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  distinguished  for  bravery  in  the  field,  and  wisdom  in 
council,  aud  had  high  reputation  as  statesman,  and  Jurist.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convcnLioD  which  made  valid  the  federal  constitution,  and  wielded  a  powerful  influence 
iu  the  house  of  delegates.  In  1790  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  was  the  first  attorney  gen- 
eral of  that  state,  and  one  of  the  original  framers  of  its  consUtuUon  April  1, 1793.  Ht* 
died  in  Lexington,  Ky.  • 

NICHOLAS,  Wn-soN  Cabt,  d.  1830,  b.  in  Virginia,  aud  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  college.  On  the  outbreak  of  tlw  revolution  lie  entered  the  army,  became  ttie 
commander  of  Washington's  life-guard,  and  continued  in  that  positloa  until  Its  disbanil- 
ment  in  He  was  a  member  of  die  Virginia  fxuiTention  whicdi  ratified  the  U.  8. 

coDStitntion,  was  U.  S.  senator  1799—1805,  aud  was  elected  to  congress  in  1807:  pre- 
vious to  that  time  he  was  collector  of  the  ports  of  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk.  In  1814  he 
was  elected  goremor  of  Virginia  by  the  Jeffersonian  democrats. 

NICHOI^  Edward  Tatnul.  b.  Oeo.,  18SS;  entered  the  navy  midshipnian  iu 
1886.  and  was  made  lieutenant  in  1850.  He  commaaded  the  steamer  Witidna,  in  1863. 
and  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  the  latter  of  whicli 
surrendered  to  him  April  38.  The  following  summer,  he  was  at  the  passage  of  tlic 
Vlcksbure  batteries,  and  fou^t  the  confederate  ram  Arkaiuat.  In  1868  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  steamer  Alabama,  in  the  West  India  squadron,  and  in  1864  of  the  Mendota 
in  the  blockake  squadron  in  the  n.  Atiantic.  filling  a  confederate  battery  on  the  James 
river  In  June.   He  was  made  captain  in  1866,  and  commodore  in  18^ 

NICHOLS,  IGHAJWD,  1784-1869,  b.  Pwtsmouth,  N.  H.;  educated  at  Harvard.  After 
graduating  he  studied  theology  at  Balem  and  was  for  four  years  a  tutor  in  mathematics 
at  the  universitT.  In  1809  he  became  associate  pastor  of  a  Portland  unitarian  church;  iu 
1814  became  sole  pastor  and  remained  so  ior  more  than  40  years;  and  In  1855  removed 
to  Cambridge,  Mass.  His  pabliabed  works  are  HiOttral  Theology,  1830;  Hememlmretl 
Wordtifrorn  the  «ermo)u  of  the  Bee.  J.  Niehoh,  I860,  and  Himn  w&h  Ike  Eoangdttlt,  1861. 
His  doctrinal  views  were  of  the  evangelical  type. 

NICHOLS,  Joim.  1745-1836,  b.  near  London;  apprenticed  when  a  boy  to  Wm.  Bow 
yer,  the  last  of  the  learned  printers.  He  rapidly  rose  in  the  favor  of  his  master,  in  176f* 
was  taken  into  partnership,  and  on  the  death  of  fiowyer,  about  ten  years  later,  was  at  the 
head  of  Uie  bnuness.  For  the  next  40  years  lie  devoted  himself  to  writing  and  print- 
ing a  very  large  number  of  works  (said  to  have  been  57  as  early  as  1818).  These  were 
occupied  mainly  with  literary  anecdotes  and  antiquarian  research.  His  flrst  book  wat 
Biographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  WiiUamBowyer.  Printer,  F.8.A.  (1783),  afterwards 
expanded  into  six  octave  volumes  and  called  Literary  AneedoteB  of  tfte  B^hteenth  Centur>i, 
and  supplemented  by  seven  latge  octavo  volumes  of  the  same  character.  In  these  bookb 
may  be  found  a  most  extensive  collection  of  literary  and  biogntphica)  anecdote  and  ot 
correspoadenoe  of  eminent  men.  From  1778  until  the  time  of  uis  death  Mr.  Nichols  was 
editor  of  the  Oentieman's  Magazine^  where  his  taste  for  minute  biographical  and  topo- 
graphical research  found  full  scope.  He  was  successful  aa  publishcraiid  printer,  though, 
he  met  Uie  great  misfortune  of  losing  his  office  and  warehouses  by  flic  in  1808.  At  hit. 
death  bis  son  John  Bowyer  Nichols  succeeded  him  in  his  business,  and  continued  the 
s(>ries  of  Literaiy  Anecdoien  ^  the  Mghteenth  Century  then  being  published.  John  Oouglt 
Nichols,  b.  1807,  was  the  son  of  John  Bowyer  Nichols;  was  for  many  years  previous  to 
1856  the  editor  of  the  Qmtleman't  Magatine,  and  wrote  many  topographical  and  genea- 
logical articles,  among  others  The  Herald  atid  CteRealogitt;  d.  1878. 

NICHOLS,  Richard,  about  1620-80;  h.  in  England;  in  1664  was  appointed  one  of 
four  commissioners  to  look  into  complaints  made  in  various  parts  of  New  England  and 
to  overpower  the  Dutch  of  Manhattan.  The  latter  surrendered  in  the  same  year  and 
Nichols  was  recognized  as  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  1667  he  returned 
to  Eneland,  resigning  the  administraticHi  of  New  Yoik  to  col,  Lovelace,  and  that  of 
New  Jersey  to  Carteret. 

NICHOLS,  William  A.,  1817-^,  b.  Penn.,  educated  at  West  Point  and  after 
graduating  in  18S8  was  commissioned  in  the  3d  artillery.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  served 
as  aid-de-camp  to  Ocn.  Quitman  and  was  made  brevet  assistant  adl.geQ.  in  1653  with 
rank  of  captain,  for  hisgallantservicesat  Monterey,  Churubusco  and  MoTIdo  del  Key.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  a  lleut.col.,  was  made  col.  in  1864,  and  hrevetted 
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brig.gen.  in  1864  and  maj.gen.  in  1865.  After  the  war  he  wu  made  a^-goi.  of  tte 
department  of  the  MissourL 

NICHOLSON,  Sir  Fbascis,  d.  1738;  b.  England;  lieuLgor.  of  New  Ych^  under 
Andros  1687-89.  He  wasgovernor  of  Virginia  1690-92,  and  again  1699-170S.  He  was 
governor  of  Manrland  1694-99;  commanded  the  expedition  against  Port  Royal  in  1710,  and 
<he  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Canada  in  1711.  He  was  governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
1713-17,  was  knighted  in  ITSO,  and  was  governor  of  South  Carolina  1731-35.  when  he 
was  made  lieut. general. 

NICHOLSON,  J.  W.  A.,  b.  Mass.  1821;  midshipman  in  the  navy  1838-44;  U.<came 
passed  midshipman,  and  in  1853  was  raised  to  lleutenaot.  In  1658-55  he  accompanied 
the  Japan  expedition  in  the  sloop  Vandalia.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  be  was  in 
actions  which  required  great  coolness  and  bravery  In  a  commander.  He  took  part  in 
the  cn^gement  at  Aquw  creek,  a  branch  of  tbs  Potomac  river  near  Fredericksburg. 
Virginia.  He  commanded  the  steamer  Itaae  Smith,  of  tlie  South  Atlantic  blockade 
squadron,  in  the  battle  of  Hilton  Head  at  PortBoyal,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Nov.  7,  1861. 
whea  the  naval,  combined  with  the  land  forces  under  Gen.  "W.  T.  Sherman,  captuitMl 
foils  Warren  and  Beauregard.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  to  commander,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  in  action  with  the  confederate  flotilla  on  the  Savannah  river.  At  the 
iMttle  of  Mobile  bay  Aug.  6, 1864,  he  commanded  the  monitor  Manhattan,  attached  lo 
the  w.  Oulf  blockirae  squadron,  under  admiral  Farragut,  destroying  and  captttriag  the 
confederate  fleet  in  a  snort  sharp  conflict  resulting  in  the  surrender  of  fort  Qaines;  he 
also  engaged  in  the  bombardment  of  fort  Morgan.  In  1865-66  he  commanded  the 
steamer  &hongo  in  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  was  promoted  to  captain  in  1866.  In 
1867-68  he  commanded  the  Wampanoag,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commodoK  in 
1878. 

NICHOLSON,  Jamrs,  1787-1804,  b.  Md. ;  adopted  a  sea-farine  life  as  did  two  of  bU 
brothers,  who  afterward  rose  to  be  captains  in  the  navy,  He  partTctpated  in  the  capture 
of  Havana  in  1862,  and  in  1768  took  up  his  residence  in  New  Yoi^.  In  177b'  he  wa» 
.appointed  captain  of  the  Dtfmae,  in  the  American  navy,  and  in  1776,  he  regained  fixna 
the  British  several  vessels  which  they  had  capttired.  Tlie  same  year,  he  took  command 
of  the  Virginia,  carrying  36  guns,  and  the  next'  year,  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  navy,  succeeding  commodore  Esek  Hopkins,  and  remaining  in  that  position 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  His  vessel  being  prevented  from  going  to  sea  by  a  strict  block- 
ade, he  volunteered  with  his  crew  in  the  American  army,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Trenton.  Soon  afterward  in  putting  out  to  sea,  his  ship  ran  am>und  and  was  taken, 
but  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  an  d  most  of  the  erew  was  saved,  in  1780,  in  command  of 
the  I^nOvUof  88  guns,  h«  fought  tot  8  hours  with  tbe  British  ship  Wjfaminff,  losing  30 
men;  nether  ship  g^ned  a  decraed  advantage.  Ip  1761,  ott  the  Delawwe  capes,  after 
a  stubborn  resistance,  he  was  captured  by  the  /fit  and  Omsral  Mmi.  At  Hie  fdoaa  of 
the  war,  he  returned  to  New  York  city,  where  he  was  appointed  commisiianer  of  loans. 
He  was  the  father-io-Iaw  of  Albert  Gallatin. 

mOHOLBOlT,  ToHH,  British  general,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  later  adiool 
•of  Indian  soldiers,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Dec.  11,  1831.  His  father,  a  physician  of  oon- 
.riderable  reputation  in  that  city,  died  when  the  boy  had  just  completed  his  year. 
By  bis  mother,  a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  much  practical  piety,  he  was  carefully  edu- 
cated; atid  from  her  he  seems  to  have  inherited  or  imbibed  a  certain  religious  gravitr 
and  earnestness  of  character  which  was  early  noted  in  him.  and  continued, to  distinguish 
him  through  life.  Through  the  influence  of  her  brother,  Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  an 
Indian  cadetdhlp  was  obtained  for  him;  at  the  age  of  16,  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  ana  was 
■soon  after  posted  to  the  31st  native  Bengal  infantry,  then  stationed  at  Ferraepore.  In 
1840,  his  regiment  was  onlered  to  Qhizni  in  Afghanistan,  where  two  years  after,  in  the 
dkaetrous  insurrection  which  avenged  our  occupation  of  the  country,  it  wais  compelled 
to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  After  a  time  of  miserable  captivity,  he  regained  bis  libeiiy. 
and  joined  the  relieving  army  under  gen.  Pollock,  to  lie  maddened  immediatdy  after  by 
the  death,  in  action,  of  bis  brother  AlexaDder.  A  period  of  inactivity  ensued,  <tairins 
which  he  was  stationed  at  Meerut,  doing  dutv  as  adjt.  of  his  regiment.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Sikh  war  in  184S,  be  served  m  the  campaign  on  the  6uUej,  aod  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Foroxeshafa.  though,  as  attached  to  tne  ooramlssariat  department, 
without  special  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  After  the  cessation  of  the  war. 
■through  the  recommendation  of  coi.  {afterwards  sir  Henry)  Lawrence,  Nicholson, 
now  a  lieut,  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  resident  at  the  conquered  capital,  Labon-. 
and  thus  fairly  transferred  to  the  political  branch  of  the  service,  in  which  most  of  his 
future  time  was  passed.  But  shortly,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Sikh  rebellion  in  184^'. 
there  came  an  interlude  of  military  activity,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
To  Nidiolson's  daring  and  promptitude  was  due  the  preservation  to  m  of  the  important 
foriress  of  Attock;  and  soon  after,  his  success  at  the  Margulla  pass,  in  intercepting  and 
■defeating  a  large  body  of  the  insurgents,  brought  his  name  prominently  before  thf 
world.  Througiioiit  the  struggle  which  followed,  be  rendered  Important  service ;  and  at 
the  great  battles  of  Chillianwalla  and  Gujerat  successively,  he  earned  the  special  appro- 
"nl  of  lord  Gough,  to  whom  he  was  immediately  attached. 

The  Puivfab  navlng  finally  become  a  British  province,  capL  Nicholson  was  a]q>oinled 
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n  depnty-commiMioDcc  nodtt  the  Lahore  bond,  of  which  air  Henxy  Lavranee  was  pnA- 
dent.  He  bad  dow  been  neaily  ten  years  hi  India;  bis  strength  was  somewlmt  shaken  by 
arduous  service,  and  Tarioua  illnesses  which  from  time  to  time  had  assailed  him;  and 
above  all,  he  was  anxious  to  visit  and  console  his  widowed  mother,  then  prostrated  bv 
the  death  in  lodia,  by  an  accident,  of  William,  his  younger  brother.  In  1850,  accord.- 
in^ly.  be  took  bis  furlough,  and  returned  home,  taking  CoDstantlnople  en  rmte,  and 
visiting,  with  an  eye  to  professiooal  instruction,  the  capitals  of  all  the  great  military 
powers  of  the  continent.  On  his  return  to  India,  he  was  again  appointed  b^  Lawrence 
a  deputy-commissioner  in  the  Punjal^  and  for  five  years  subsequently  his  work  lav 
among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  frontier.  His  success  in  bringing  Uiem  under  thorougn 
sub}ection  to  law  and  order,  was  something  marvellous;  and  such  were  the  Impreseiona 
of  fear  and  reverence  wrought  by  the  force  and  massive  pefBonaltv  of  the  man,  that  he 
became  among  these  rude  populations,  under  the  title  of  ' '  Nikkul  Seyn, "  the  object  of 
A  curious  kind  of  Ij^ro-worsbip.  So  ftur  was  this  carried,  that  a  sect  actually  arose,  of 
Nikkul-Seyneea,  who  consecrated  him  as  tlieir  Guru  (or  spiritual  guide),  and  persisted — 
despite  of  severe  floggings  regularly  inflicted  by  the  wortliy  man,  indisposed  to  accept 
divmc  honors— in  faflmg  at  his  feet,  and  making  him  an  object  of  express  adoration. 

With  the  outbrerh  of  the  great  mutiny  In  1867  came  Nicholson's  supreme  opportu- 
nity, and  the  brief  ccreer  of  glorioua  achievements  in  which  lie  developed  la  the  eye  of 
the  world  the  full  power  and  splendor  of  his  military  genius.  In  the  saving  of  the  Punjab, 
vbrtually  India  was  saved  to  us ;  and  under  sir  John  Lawrence,  who  had  succedcd  Ms  brother, 
«ir  Henry,  Nicholson — though  not  without  noble  coadjutors  to  divide  with  him  the  honor 
— perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  single  man  to  hold  firm  our  grasp  of  the  Punjab. 
He  it  was  who  suggested  the  formation  of  the  famous  movable  column,  by  which  mainly 
the  work  was  done,  and  presided  over  Its  organization.  Shortly,  he  was  appointed  to 
command  it;  and  in  his  dealings  with  the  auHpected  regiments  of  sepoys,  he  exhibited  a 
particnlar  combioation  of  bolcmess  with  subtlety,  discretion,  and  astuteness,  scarcely  too 
much  to  be  admired.  At  Trimmu  Ohaut,  on  Uie  13th  and  14th  of  July,  he  brought  to 
bay,  and  nearly  utterly  annihilated,  a  laree  force  of  the  declared  rebels.  Thines  thus 
made  safe  behind  him,  he  marched  to  re-enforce  the  army  of  gen.  Wilson,  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Delhi,  arrivinglncampon  Aug.  7.  His  presence  and  counsels  gave  new  impulse 
to  the  operations;  and  In  every  way  he  strove,  with  flery  and  impatient  energy,  to 
expedite  the  delayed  assaulL  A  strong  body  of  the  enemy  having  tried  to  make  their 
way  into  the  British  rear,  to  Nicholson  was  assigned  the  task  of  Intercepting  and  bring- 
ing them  to  battle.  This  lie  achieved  on  Aug.  34,  near  Nu juffghur — under  circumstances 
of  extreme  dfficulty,  in  tlie  most  masterly  manner  surmounted— obti^lning  a  moet  bril- 
liant result  In  the  complete  ruin  and  dtsperdon  of  tfae  mutineers.  When  Uie  assnult  on 
the  city  was  at  last  ordered,  gen.  Nicholson  (for  to  this  rank  he  had  now  attained) 
was  selected  for  the  post  of  honor;  and  on  tfae  morning  of  Sept.  14,  he  led  the 
first  column  of  attack.  After  the  troops  had  forced  their  way  into  the  olty,  an  unfor- 
aeen  check  occurred,  and  Nicholson,  ever  in  front,  exposed  bimself  in  the  most  fearless 
manner  to  animate  his  men  to  advance.  Conaplcuous  by  Us  towering  stature,  he 
became  the  mark  of  the  enemy's  bullets,  and  fell,  shot  throtu^h  the  body.  He  lingered 
for  sometime  in  great  suffering,  and  died  on  the  morning  of  the  38d.  Over  the  whole 
of  India,  the  victory  was  saddened  by  hts  death ;  for  it  was  felt  that  in  John  Nicholson, 
to  use  lord  Canniog's  expression,  "  a  tower  of  strength  "  had  fallen.  During  the  whole 
war  of  the  mutiny,  though  it  claimed  many  noble  victims,  there  fell  no  man  more 
regretted  in  his  death  than  Nicholson,  or  in  his  death  more  wortliy  of  regret  Throu^- 
out  his  career,  he  ahonfr— us  opportunity  offered — a  veritable  "kins  of  men;"  one  of 
those  bom  to  command,  who  naturally  and  inevitably  rise  to  It,  and  nowever  great  in 
achievement,  seem  to  need  only  the  hap  of  ampler  opportunity  in  the  future,  to  outsoar 
their  great  achievements  In  the  past.  No  one  ever  seems  to  have  come  fairly  in  contact 
with  him  without  bein^  strangely  impressed  with  this  sense  of  a  magnificent  reserve  of 
power  in  him.  It  remains  only  to  add,  that  his  nature  was  on  the  one  side  as  gentle, 
tender,  and  affectionate,  as  on  the  other  it  was  strong  and  brave:  and  that,  by  all  who 
had  intimate  relations  with  him,  he  was  not  less  beloved  for  his  mild  virtues,  than  for 
his  sterner  gifts  honored  and  admired.  To  his  memory  all  honor  was  paid.  The  queen 
«(muiiandea  it  to  be  ofllcially  announced  that,  had  be  lived,  he  would  have  been  created  a 
kn^t  comnander  of  the  mth;  and  by  the  Bast  India  comfMny,  a  special  grant  of  £500 
a  year  was  voted  to  the  mother  who  survived  to  mourn  for  him. — Por  further  details  of 
the  life  of  this  man  of  right  noble  and  heroic  mold,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account 
of  him— from  which  this  little  sketch  is  redacted- given  in  Kaye's  most  interesting 
woric  entitled  LtMiof  Indian  Offiear»<Si  vols.,  Lond.,  A.  Strahan  A  Co.,  1867). 

NICHOLSON,  JohnB.,  1788-1846;  b.  Va.,  joined  the  U.  8.  navy  as  midriiipman  In 
1800.  In  1812  be  was  promoted  to  lieut..  and  on  the  breatdng  out  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land was  ordered  on  boartJ  the  United  States,  serving  as  4th  lieut.  He  was  present  at 
the  engagement  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  uie  Macedonian,  and  was  let  lieut. 
of  the  Peacoek,  bringing  in  the  prize  ship  Epermer.  To  1838  he  was  promoted  capL, 
and  afterward  to  the  rank  of  commodore. 

NlOHOIiSON,  Bahc^  1748-1811 ;  b.  Hd. ;  brother  of  James.  He  was  Ueut.  tm^ 
Paul  Jones  in  the  Bon  timnme  Richard,  and  took  part  in  the  fight  between  her  and  the 
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Serapii.  He  was  promoted  to  a  c&ptaiDcy  in  1770,  and  in  17^  commanded  the  fr^ate 
i>ean,  of  W  ffuns,  and  mide  a  long  cruise,  dtiring  which  In  captured  a  number  of  prizes, 
including  8  uoom^twar.  He  retained  the  nink  of  ca(>t.  after  the  reorganisation  of  the 
navy,  and  was  w  flrrt  commaiider  of  the  frigate  ChnttUution.  At  the  nme  of  hia  death 
he  was  the  aenior  officer  in  the  serrlce. 

NICHOLSON,  WiLLiAX  Carhicrjiki:<.  180&-7S:  b.  Md..  entered  the  navy  b  181S. 
He  -mm  attached  to  the  PresHent,  under  Decatur,  and  toolc  part  In  the  eDgBKonent  off 
Long  Island,  in  Jan.,  1815,  which  resulted  In  her  capture  by  a  British  squodroo.  He 
was  made  lieut,  in  ISBl,  and  commaDder  in  1B41.  He  commanded  the  sloop  PnUe  in 
the  Mediterranean  squadron  In  1848,  and  the  schooner  Boxer  in  the  Pacific  squadron  in 
1850.  He  was  appointed  flect-capt.  of  the  Pacific  squadron  in  1865,  and  eommandeil 
the  steam-frignte  Mimm'ppi  in  the  East  India  squadron  1868-60.  He  was  stationed  aL 
the  naval  asylum  in  Philadelphia  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  and  Boon  afterwards 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  steam-frigato  Boanoke.  He  became  commodore  in  16SS. 
and  was  retired  iu  1864. 

KIC'IAS,  a  famous  Athenian  statesman  and  gen.  during  the  ^loponncalan  war,  vat 
the  son  of  Niccratus,  a  very  wealthy  citizen,  who  had  acquired  his  fortune  by  wot^io; 
the  silver-mines  at  Laureium.  Nicia:;  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  party,  and  after  the 
death  of  Pericles  presented  himself  us  the  oppoueut  of  Cleon,  the  gniat  popular  or  dema- 
gogic leader.  He  was  not  a  man  of  quick,  brilliant,  audacious  genius,  like  Alcibindes; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  remarkably  wary  and  cautions,  even  at  times  to  timidity.  Suc- 
cess generally  accompauied  his  enterprises  against  the  Spartans  and  tlieir  allies.  In  427 
B.C.,  he  captured  the  island  of  Minoa;  next  year  he  ravaged  the  island  of  Mclos  and  tbe 
coasts  of  Iiocris;  the  year  following  that  he  obliged  the  Spartan  force  in  Sphauteria  lo 
Butrenderj  aud  also  defeated  the  Corinthians.  In  424  b.c.  be  made  havoc  of  part  of 
IacodIb,  captured  the  island  of  Cythera,  and  achieved  several  other  successes.  After 
the  death  of  Cleoa  he  brought  about  a  peace  between  the  Spartans  and  Athenltins,  -t^l 
B.C.  Sis  years  afterwards  the  Athcuians,  at  the  lustigaliou  of  Alcibiades,  resolveil  on 
a  great  naval  expedition  against  Sicily.  Kicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  commanders, 
aluiough  he  hod  straugly  protested  against  the  undertaking.  In  tiic  autumn  of  415 
he  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  and  was  at  first  successful,  but  subsequently  experienced  a 
series  of  disasters;  his  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  his  troops  began  a  retreat  towards  tbe 
Interior  of  ^cUy.  They  were  speedily  forced  to  surrender,  and  Nicias  was  put  to  death 
414  B.C.   See  'mrlwall  s  and  Cfrote's  ^^orietqf  Greece,  and  Plutarch's  I^etflfkiai. 

VICKEL  (symbol,  Ni;  equlv.  3&-5 — ,new  system.  BO— ap.  gr.  8.8)  is  a  grayish-white 
glistening  metal,  capable  of  receiving  a  high  pMish,  about  the  same  hardbeBs  as  iioD, 
and.  like  that  metal,  malleable  and  ductile.  It  has  about  the  same  fusibility  as  wrou^t 
iron,  but  is  less  readily  oxidized  thau  that  metal,  aince  it  remains  unchanged  for  a  long 
time  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  is  very  little  attacked  by  dilute  acids.  It  is  strongly 
magnetic,  but  loaes  this  property  wheu  heated  to  600".  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloiic  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  development  of  hydrogen  gaa,  and  is  very  readily  oxidiKed 
in  nitric  acid. 

Nickel  only  occurs  In  the  native  state  ia  meteoric  atones,  In  which  it  is  alwajrs  present 
In  association  with  the  iron  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  those  masses.  It  is  found 
in  tolerable  abundance  in  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Hungary,  Sweden,  etc.,  where  it  occurs 
in  the  form  of  kupfernickd  (so  called  from  ita  yellowi^-red  color),  which  ia  a  combinatioa 
of  nickel  and  arsenic.  The  metal  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing German  silver  (q.v.)  and  other  allovs,  either  from  this  compound  or  «p«Mii,  which  is 
an  impure  arsenio-suiphide  of  nickel,  formed  during  the  manufacture  of  wnoff  (q.  v.),  br 
somewhat  complicated  chemical  processes.  In  small  quantities  it  may  be  obtamed  li; 
reducing  one  of  ita  o^des  by  means  of  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  or  by  exposing 
the  oxalate  to  a  vny  high  temperature  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal. 

Nickelforms  two  compounds  with  oxygen — viz.,  a  protoxide,  NiO,  and  a  aesquioiide. 
Ni»Oi,  which  is  not  basic,  and  maybe  passed  overwithout  further  notice.  Tbepmieawfe 
occurs  as  a  greeniah-gray  powder,  which  exhibits  no  magnetic  properties,  and  is  inw^uble 
in  water.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  the  carbonate  or  the  hpdrated  protoxide  in  a  closed 
crucible.  The  hydrated  protoxide,  KiO.HO,  is  obtained  by  precipitation  from  a  station 
of  one  of  its  salts  by  potaBh.  The  aalta  of  the  protoxide  and  tbeir  aolutioiu  are  of  adeli- 
cate.  very  charactenstlc  green  color;  but  in  the  anhydrous  state  most  of  them  are  ydiow. 
The  neutral  salts,  soluble  in  water,  sli^tly  redden  litmus,  have  a  sweetidi,  astringent. 
metalUc  taste,  and  wlwn  admioist^ed  m  moderate  doses  extute  vomiting.  Tlw  moEt 
important  of  the  salts  is  the  sulphate  (NiO.SO.-^?  Aq),  which  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
green  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  or  its  oxide  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and  is  the  source  from  which  the  other  salts  of  nickel,  the  carbonate,  oxalate, 
etc.,  are  obtained.  T\ia  principal  use  of  nickel  is  in  the  compoidtion  of  various  allojs, 
such  as  German  silver  (q.v.X 

The  fulphate  of  nickel  has  been  prescribed  successftilly  tiy  professor  Simpson  in 
casee  vit  severe  headache. 

NICEEL  {ante).  Nickel  has  three  sulphides,  or  sulphjirets,  a  subsul(4i!de,  NItS, 
■which  is  formed  reducing  the  tolphate  vnth  charcoal  or  l^rogen;  the  prolosuphide, 
NiS,  tomed      fOBiag  sulphur  and  nickd,  and  also  found  utin  in  the  Bunenl 
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millertto;  and  the  disulpfaide  NiSi,  obtalDed  by  beating  the  carbooHtea  of  nickel 
And  potash  with  sulphur  to  redness.   Ad  atiiiydrouB  carbonate  NiCOi,  is  made  by  heat- 
ing chlorida  of  niclcel  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  in  a  sealed  tube.    It  crystultizes 
in  minnte  rhombobedronB.   A  bydrocarbonate,  NiCOi.  3  Ni(IiiO),,  alsoexiMsasanalivc 
XDtneral,  called  emerald  nickel,  and  found  in  mines  in  the  form  of  iuenjBtatioDS  and  short 
fitalaolites;  sometimes  maseive;  pearly  luster,  emerald-green  color,  transparent,  tranatu- 
oent;  hardness  8  to  8.35;  sp.  gr.  2.67  to  2.6B.    Occurring  in  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  asso- 
ciated with  serpeDtfne,  and  also  in  the  Shetland  Islandb.    The  nitrate  Kl,3NOt,ttHiO 
<:r>-8tallteeB  In  S-sided  emerald-green  prisma  eoluble  in  twice  tlieir  weight  of  cold  water. 
It  is  made  by  dissolving  the  mebkl  in  nitric  acid.    Sulphate  of  nickel,  Ni&0(7H«0  crys- 
tallizes in  green  rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  8  paris  of  cold  water.    It  is  made  by  tlie 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  metal.   When  these  crystaU  are  exposed  to  the 
light  they  subdivide,  without  falling  apart,  into  minute  regular  octshedrons.    If  the 
crystallization  takes  place  lietween  69°  and  77°  P.  it  will  be  octahedral,  and  instead  of 
'7,  there  will  be  t»ly  6  molecules  of  water.   Tlie  methods  of  smelting  and  working  nic^ 
ores  are  complicated,  and  some  of  them  are  not  generally  known.   Tlie  useu  of  nickel 
until  recentlv  were  priocipallv  for  frnmiug  alloys  with  otherraetals.   In  some  countries 
besides  the  United  States,  coins  of  smidl  value  have  been  made  of  an  alloy  of  nickel, 
ziuc.  and  copper.    The  U.  S.  cant,  authorized  by  the  act  of  Feb.  31, 1857,  was  copiposed 
of  88  per  cent  of  copper  and  12  per  cent  of  nfckel.   The  metal  is  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  alloy  called  German  silver,  which  contaios  2  parts  of  copper  and  1  of 
zinc  and  nickel  each.   Wlule  copper,  or  pakfpng,  of  China,  consists  of^copper,  40.4; 
nickel,  81.6;  zinc,  25.4;  iron,  3.6.   Kecently  nickel  has  been  used  for  plating  other  metals, 
sod  this  use  has  made  it  one  of  the  moet  valuable  of  metals.   Chemists  had  for  some 
time  known  that  a  brilliant  deposit  of  nickel  could  be  obtained  by  electrolysis  from  solu- 
tions of  nickel  salts,  but  no  advantage  was  taken  of  this  knowledge  till  Mr.  Isaac  Adams 
of  BoKtou  devised  a  method  of  rendeiing  uickel-plating  practicaue  and  profltabto.  He 
employs  a  double  chloride  of  nickel  and  ammonium,  or  of  sulphate  of  nicKel  and  ammo- 
nium.   See  Mlectrolym,  Mixl-ro- Metallurgy,  and  Jdeetrotype,  in  art.  Galyanibu,  ante. 
It  is  important  to  have  the  salt  which  is  lued  in  the  process  perfectly  pure,  and  it  must 
thei-efore  be  made  from  pure  uick^   Ur.  Adams  found  that  it  was  not  piactical  to  use 
a  [date  of  pure  metal  as  the  anode,  because  it  would  hot  dissolve  aufficientl}'  fast  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  solution  (the  deposit  of  metal  on  the  cathode,  and  consequently 
its  separation  from  the  salt,  being  the  greater).   This  was  remedied  by  combining  the 
nickel  anode  with  carbon,  forming  a  caroide.    This  causes  the  metal  to  dissolve  exactly 
as  fast  as  it  is  deposited. 

KI'COBAB  ISIiAHSS.  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  n.w.  of  Sumatra,  and 
forming,  with  the  Andamans  (q.v.),  an  extension  of  the. great  island  chain  of  whicli 
Java  and  Sumatra  are  the  priaapal  links.  Lat.  6°  40'  to  9  20'  N.,  long.  98°  to  94°  east. 
They  are  divided  by  tlie  Sombrero  channel  into  two  groups,  of  which  the  principal 
members  are  the  Great  Nicobar  (ai-ea260  sq.m.),  and  the  little  Nicobar (area  86  sq.m.). 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  not  numerous,  are  distinct  from  M^ys  and  Burmese,  and  are 
said  to  resemble  the  bill-tribes  in  Formosa.  TUe  Danes  made  a  settlement  here  in  1754, 
■were  dispossessed  by  Great  Britain  from  1807  to  1814,  and  finally  withdrew  in  1848.  In 
1868,  the  Indian  government  took  possession  of  the.se  islands,  and  affiliated  the  new  8et> 
tlemeat  at  NaDCowr>'  harbor  to  the  great  penal  colony  at  Fort  Blair  iu  the  Andaman 
islands.    The  soil  is  fcriile,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm  grows  abundantly. 

NIC'ODEMUS,  a  Pharisee,  member  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  or  great  council  of  the 
nation,  who,  impressed  by  wliat  he  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps  convinced  that  he 
was  the  Messiah,  came  bv  night  for  fuller  [»ivate  coDverae.  Uo  may  have  come  in 
secret  through  fear  or  prudence;  he  may  have  found  H  IroposslUe  to  meet  Ghriat  alone 
without  interruption  m  Uie  day  time.  He  ret^ved  memorable  fuBtruction,  (John  ill.) 
He  appears  in  two  scenes  afterwards — the  tLrst.  when  at  the  sitting  of  tlie  great  council 
he  ventured  in  a  few  words  to  defend  Jesus  against  the  unjust  suspicions  of  the  Jews: 
the  second,  when  be  united  with  his  colleague  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  rendering  the  last 
honors  to  the  crucified  Jesus.  Scripture  gives  no  other  information  of  him  Tradition 
relates  that  having  declared  himself  a  follower  of  Clirist,  and  been  liaptized  by  Peter, 
he  was  removed  from  liis  office  and  expelled  from  Jerusalem;  that  he  found  refuge  in 
a  country-house  of  Gamaliel  liis  cousin,  with  whom  he  runoaiucd  until  his  death.  The 
so-called  Qotpel  ^  NicodemuM  or  AcU  of  Pilate  U  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  of  no  value. 

NICOL,  Hbnsy,  1846-81.  b.  England;  f.-orapleted  what  education  he  leoelved  at 
school  before  he  was  seventeen,  being  then  obliged  to  take  a  clerk^p  in  a  merchant's 
office,  and  which  be  continued  to  hold  until  failing  health  necessitated  his  relinquishing 
it  a  year  before  Ins  death.  He  devoted  his  leisure  from  business  to  the  study  of  phil- 
ology, and  with  such  success  that  he  eventually  gained  a  European  reputation  for  his 
wide  range  of  knowledge  in  that  department  of  research.  He  particularly  attached  him- 
self to  the  study  of  old  French ;  and  concerning  this  The  Academy  said  at  the  time  of  his 
death:  "England  has  lost  its  first  romance  and  old-French  scholar,  and  one  of  it» fore- 
most English  and  genend  pbilologisU." 


nOOLAI,  Christofh  Fribdb..  a  celebrated  Oeiman  author,  bot^ueller,  and  pnb- 
"^abatt  was  b.  Mu-.  18,  ItSS,  at  Beriia,  where  hto  father  was  also  a  bookadler.  He 
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devoted  himBelf  Terr  eaniestly  to  Uteruy  and  philoaophical  ilndlflB,  md  eatly  diiltii- 
ffuished  hlnuelf  by  his  Bri^  Hber  dsnie&igen  Euttand  mt  mM»m  }¥1meifekafte*  {Bai. 
i7M),  in  which  he  exposed  Uie  errors  of  both  GottHched  and  Bodmer,  then  carrying  on  a 
controversy  which  was  agitating  literary  world  of  Oennaoy.  He  became  the  aaao- 
ciate  of  Lessing  and  Moses  Mendelssc^n.  Jointlr  with  the  latter  be  edited  for  aome 
time  the  &dmir9.h\e  B0)UoAek  cUr  tehdnm  Witmue&qftm  {heip.  1787-56);  and  with  Lot- 
sing,  he  gave  to  the  world  Briefe,  die  neuette  deutacne  hlimUvr  betrefend  (24  vols.  BerL 
17w^).  By  this  he  was  led  to  conceive  the  plan  of  the  AUgenuine  deutaeMa  BtUuOuk 
(106  vols.  1765-9S),  a  periodical  which  he  edited  for  many  years,  and  which  contribated 
much,  particularly  in  tlie  early  period  of  its  rariBtence,  to  the  piogren  of  literatute  and 
improvement  of  taste  in  Germany,  but  was  too  frequently  characterised  by  an  undue 
acerbity  of  tone.  Nicolai's  hostility  to  the  new  schools  of  literatuTe  and  phUoeoph;, 
which  sprang  up  in  Gertnany,  exposed  him  to  attacks  from  the  pens  of  Herdo',  Goethe, 
SchilloT,  Lavater,  and  Fichte.    His  death  took  place  Jan.  8,  1611. 

Among  Nicolai's  works  may  be  mentioned  his  Topo^apkiaeh-hittoritehe  Be»ehr*ibtt»ff 
von  BerUn  mtd  PbtadamJBert  1768,  8d  edit.  1780);  CAanuterMtueAm  Aneedotm  w» 
JiHedrieh  II.  (Berl.  178&-88),  both  of  permanent  value;  araoe  norols,  aa  itla  LibtR  uni 
Meinunffen  dea  Magitten  Sebatdtu  No^anker  (4th  edit.  Berl.  1799);  OmehiMeema^dnr 
Jfanwt,  a  sharply  satirical  performance  (3  vols.  Berl.  17M);  BdadtreUmiig  einer  Stim 
dureh  DeutKhtandund  die  Sehtoe^CBGTl  1781;  8d.  edit.  12  vols.  17S8-96);  an  autobiog- 
raohy,  published  in  the  Btldnim  jetxt  lebendm-  BerUiur  CMArttn;  and  a  work  entitled 
I/wer  meine  geiehrie  Bildung,  aber  meine  S»nntniit  der  Orit^ekM  i^tZowpAis  mid  mam 
Ikhriften  dietelde  bUreffend  (Berl.  1799). 

HICOX^,  Otto,  a  German  mufdcal  composer  of  note,  b.  at  EOnigsbeiig  in  1809.  Hk 
early  life  was  a  struggle  with  poverty  and  difficulties.  He  studied  for  tliree  years  ia 
Berun  under  Klein ;  and  in  1885  went  to  Bome,  where  he  went  throiuAi  three  more  ynrs 
of  8t(\dy  under  Baini.  After  traveling  for  ten  or  twelve  years  over  Europe,  he  became, 
in  1847,  Kapellmeister  at  Bertin,  a  post  which  he  soon  resigned.  He  appeared  as  a  com- 
poser of  dramatic  mudc  as  eaify  as  1881 ;  but  his  first  work  of  importance  was  U  Tm- 
flario,  founded  on  Scott's  romance  of  Ivanhoe,  which,  produced  at  Turin  in  1841,  attained 
a  high  and  p<;rmanent  reputation.  In  1848  he  wrote  at  Berlin  ZMs  Lusttffen  WiiUtgrtva. 
Wi7idai»;  on  which  his  renown  as  a  musician  is  founded,  a  work  charming  for  its  dear 
design  and  lively  vigorous  tone,  whose  overture  Is  almost  worthy  of  Weber.  Two 
months  after  the  production  of  this  his  a/i^-d'omtre,  its  composer  died  at  Berlin. 

NIC0LAITAN8,  a  class  of  persons,  sppken  of  Rev,  ii.  as  found  in  the  churches  of 
Sphesus  and  Fergamos,  whose  doctrine  and  deeds  were  tuUefuI  to  Christ.  Irenseus,  wbo 
wrote  near  the  cloee  of  the  2d  c,  and  is  the  earliest  author  who  mentions  them,  9^ 
that  they  were  followen  of  ^oolaa  of  Antioch,  one  of  the  seven  deacons  chosen  at  Jem- 
salem.  As  there  was  a  traitor  among  the  "  twelve,"  there  may  have  been  an  immors) 
man  among  the  "  seven;"  but  in  the  absence  of  all  contemporary  evidence  a  statement 
made  a  hundred  years  after  the  writing  of  the  Bevelation  has  no  force  tmdnst  the  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  a  man  who  was  one  of  seven  selected  from  the  whole  cfaurcli  of 
Jerusalem  as  of  "  tested  character,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  wisdom,"  did  not  after- 
wards  become  notorious  as  a  teacher  and  perpetrator  of  abominable  crime.  Aa  to  the 
particular  character  of  die  offenses  taught  and  practiced  by  these  persons,  many  vain 
conjectures  have  been  made.  The  ingenious  BUffgestion  of  Miehaelis  is  not  improMde. 
that  those  thus  condemned  by  Christ  were  of  smiilar  character  with  "the  followers  Id 
the  way  of  Balaam;"  described  hy  Feter  in  his  second  epistle;  and  that  HiootaUatu  is 
simply  the  Greek  translation  of  tlie  Hebrew  "  BalcMm,"  both  signifying  oonouervrt  or 
maden  of  the  people.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Rcvela&ran,  while 
the  cbun^  of  Fergamos  is  censured  for  tolerating  within  it  persons  who  held  the  doc- 
bine  of  Balaam,  after  the  special  character  of  the  crimes  he  had  taught  Israel  to  com- 
mit has  been  described.  Uls  added  "«»Mwthou  also  hast  those  who  the  doctrine 
of  the  Nicohdtans." 

NICOLAS,  KiCHOLAS  Hakris,  179»-1848;b.  En^nd;  entered  the  navyaa  «  mid- 
^tpman  in  1808,  and  after  some  years  of  aetlTe  service  was  promoted  to  the  nuik  of 
lieut.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  retired  tnm  the  service  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  English  law  and  antiquarian  Hteratnre,  and  in  1886  was  called  to  the  bsr. 
He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  peerage  lawyer  and  a  writer  on  antiqnarian  sub- 
jects. In  1826  ne  became  joint  editor  otThe  RetrotpeetMe  SevKte;  and  in  1881  he  wbr 
made  a  knight  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order.  Among  his  numerous  wortu,  those 
which  are  best  known  are,  SgnapaU  of  the  Baerage  of  England  (162S):  Teetamenta  VetMla 
0886);  OKronoiogy  of  Sietorp  aSSS);  metorptfae  BatOe  ofAgineouH;  BimaHAm  and  10- 
(«n^£onf  iVMi0n(1844);  and  Mmutn  ^  SS-  Ohrietopfutr  BcUton  (1847). 

HICOLE,  PncRRB,  1828-96,  b.  Chartres.  France;  at  an  early  age  attained  nnnsuat 
proflctency  In  philosophy  and  classical  studies,  and  when  but  fourteen  began  at  Puis  a 
course  of  philosophical  and  theological  study.  Here  he  came  much  under  the  Influence 
of  Anthony  Amauld  (q.v.),  and  was  deterred  from  taking  orders  by  his  views  on  the 
Jansenist  discussion  and  his  dislike  of  the  Jesuit  power.  He  attached  himself  toUw 
recluses  (toUtairea)  of  Fort  Boyal  (q.v.)  at  Lee  Granges,  and  became  an  instraolor  fat  the 
Jamenist  schools,  while  continuing  the  study  of  tbeolo^  at  the  Soitoime. .  From  this 
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time  lie  devoted  bis  pen  to  'extendiog  and  expouudiog  the  doctrines  of  JansenUin, 
though  he  did  uot  fuUy  a^ree  vixh.  tlw  extreme  advocates  of  that  system.  The  Dumber 
of  hb  moral,  religious,  aud  coDtroversial  treatises  is  large,  all  cliarocterized  ty  purity  of 
style,  subtilty  oC  discrimiDation,  aad  a  broad  and  generous  humanity.  To  bitn  more 
than  any  other  writer  is  the  Port  Royal  logic  {La  iZgique,  im  fart  ile  Peiwr,  1668)  to  be 
atuibuted.  Others  of  his  works  are:  I^rpeiuite  de  la  Foi;  Lea  Vietoniiaires;  Emiia  de 
Moraie,  in  6  volumes,  3  published  posthumously;  his  philosophical  reputation  rests  mainly 
on  the  ettays  and  log^c  Pentonally,  he  was  a  man  of  Kreat  humility  aud  modesty,  aod 
was  so  far  from  seeking  public  applause  that  in  more  than  oue  instance  he  did  not  deny 
the  belief  that  a  work  of  his  own  was  written  by  others  of  the  Port  Royal  brotherhood.  \ 
He  labored  incessantly  in  his  chosen  work  till,  worn  out  by  the  controversy  which  was 
so  little  suited  to  his  natural  disposition,  in  1698  he  was  compelled  by  increasing  illness 
to  desist,  aod  2  yeus  afterwards  was  followed  to  his  grave  py  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time. 

NICOLET,  a  CO.  in  s.  Quebec,  having  the  St.  Lawrence  river  for  its  n.  and  n.w. 
boundary,  drained  by  the  Becancour  river,  the  Nicolet  and  West  Branch,  which  form 
part  of  its  a.w.  border;  S95  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  28,S63.  It  is  traversed  by  Uie  Three  Rivera 
division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railwav.  It  has  several  flour  and  saw  miU8,boot  and  shoe 
factories,  aod  an  ei^eDsive  trade  in  lumber.  Its  soil  is  fertile  along  the  riven,  and  its 
surface  Is  covered  with  immense  forests,  diversified  with  plains  adapted  to  the  culttva- 
UoQ  of  grain.   Co.  seat,  Becancotir. 

ItlCOLLET,  a  CO.  in  s.  Minnesota,  imving  the  Minnesota  river  for  its  e..  s.,  and  w. 
bonnduv;  470  sq.m.;  pop.  11^888—7,148  of  Americas  birth.  8  colored.  It  Is  intersected 
by  the  WinoDa  and  6t,  Peter,  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Koux  City  railroads,  fonning  a  lunc- 
tioo  at  St.  Peter.  It  is  drained  by  numerous  lalces,  the  largest.  Swan  lake,  ncariy  9  m. 
long.  Its  surface  is  extensively  covered  with  forests,  Wt  a  ur^  proportion  stretches  out 
into  broad  prairies.  The  foundation  of  the  soil  in  some  portions  is  silurian  limestone. 
Its  products  are  grain,  potatoes,  wool,  sorghum,  the  products  of  the  dairy,  and  live  stock. 
Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  brick,  furniture,  leather,  and  flour.  Co. 
seat,  fit.  Peter. 

NICOIjiLET,  Jban  Nicolas,  178&-1648,  b.  France;  studied  under  Laplace,  and  in  * 
1817  was  amxiinted  librarian  of  the  Paris  observatory.  In  180S  he  came  to  this  countiy 
on  a  sdentioc  expedition,  and  explored  tlie  territoiy  drained  by  tbe'Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Red  rivers,  and  the  upper  Mississippi.  He  obtained  much  valuable  information  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  districts  which  he  visited,  and  on  the  languages  and  customs  of 
the  Indian  trib^  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  sent,  with  John  C.  Fremont,  to  the  west^ 
era  territories,  to  make  a  general  report  of  their  resources  and  draw  up  a  map  of  them. 
He  published  Mimoire  mr  la  memre  tf  tin  are  de  paraiieie  mat/m  entre  la  p6U  etfaquaieur; 
and  Lean  tar  16»  otmiraneM  gm  ont  pour  bate  Us probai>iUti»  de  la  du/ve  d«  la  ne  humaine. 

NICOMACHXJS,  a  Greek  painter  in  the  4th  c.  b.c.,  a  son  and  sdiolar  of  Aristodemus. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life.  Plutarch  compares  hi^  paintings  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  and 
Cioero  ranks  him  with  Protogenes  and  Apelles,  Pliny  notices  the  f  oUowing  of  bis  works : 
The  Rape  ^  J^roterpiM,  In  the  temple  ofliinerva,  on  the  capitol;  Vkton/rtdtnginafonr- 
Ame  «Mrjo<,  also  in  the  cai^tol;  ApoUo  and  JHana,  (Mtie  on  a  Lion,  Jiimab  BaeeAanaU. 
and  £ieyKa.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  swiftness  with  which  he  executed.  Among  hiK 
scholars  were  several  great  painters,  such  as  his  brother  Aristides,  his  son  AristocU>», 
PhiloxenuB  of  Br^ra,  Nicophanes,  and  Coryhar 

nCOXS'DSIA,  the  capital  of  ancient  Bithynia,  was  situated  at  the  north-eastern  uigle 
of  the  gulf  of  A^lacus,  in  the  Propontis,  now  called  tlie  bay  of  Ismid ;  was  built  about 
364  A.D.  by  Nicomedes  I.,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  flourishing  cities  in  tlie  world,  and  some  of  the  later 
Roman  emperors,  siKh  as  Diocletian  and  Ccmstuitiiie  the  great,  selected  it  for  their  tem- 
porary residence.  It  suffered  ?r«itly  both  from  earthquakes  and  the  attach  of  the  Goths. 
Constantine  died  at  a  royal  viila  in  uie  immediate  vicinity.  Hannibal  committed  suicide 
in  a  castle  close  by.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Arrian.  The  nnall  town 
of  Ismid  or  Isnikmid  now  occupies  its  site,  and  contains  many  relics  of  ancient  Nico- 
medeia. 

KCOP'OLISLreccntly  a  Turkish  fortress,  but  since  1878  a  city  of  the  newly-constituted 
principality  of  Bulgaria,  is  on  Uie  Danube,  about  56  m.  w.  of  Rustchuk.  The  fortifica- 
tions, though  extensive,  were  never  of  much  Importance,  and  the  Berlin  congress  of  1878 
provided  for  their  demolition.  The  city  used  to  be  divided  into  two  portions:  the  for- 
tress and  Turkish  town,  defended  on  everwside  by  batteries  and  ramparts,  and  the  eant. 
em  quarter,  comprising  the  dwellings  of  the  Bulgarians,  Wallachs,  and  Jews.  Nicopolis 
is  widelT  built,  most  of  the  houses  bring  surrounded  by  gardens.  It  is  an  important 
market  for  Wallachian  wares,  but  otherwise  is  not  a  grcat  (%nter  of  trade.  Wine  is  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity.   Pop.  16,000. 

Nlcopolis,  the  ancient  Nicopotit  ad  Iitrum,  was  founded  by  Trajan,  and  fragments  of 
the  old  wall  stilt  remain.  Here  the  Hunearians,  under  their  kmg  Sigismund,  were 
defeated  by  the  sultan  Bajazet  I.  in  1886.  The  city  gives  title  to  a  Greek  archbishop  aod 
to  a  Oatbollc  bishop 
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NICOPOLIS  in  Epinis,  one  of  the  many  ritfes  bearing  the  wmc  name — "  cilT  oC  vic- 
tory"— founded  by  Auguatus  to  commemorate  bis  victory  over  Antony  in  the  battle  of 
Actium;  Immediately  after  which  he  inclosed  and  dedicated  to  Neptune  the  space  where 
his  tent  bad  been  pitched,  on  a  height  which  commanded  a  view  of  boUi  the  land  and 
sea  forces.  Here  he  afterward  built  the  city,  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony.  "Heme  (rf 
llie  finest  parts,"  Joaephus  Bays,  ' '  were  the  work  of  Herod,  who  was  one  of  tlie  greatest 
builders  of  hia  day."  His  connection  with  it,  added  to  the  well-known  wide  diffusion  of 
the  JewH  into  ai\  the  principal  countries  and  cities,  readers  it  probable  that  many  of  them 
lived  there.  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  Titiis,  announced  his  purpose  to  mm  the  winter  at 
Nicopolis;  tlie  subscription  to  the  epistle  asserts  tliat  Paul  wrote  it  at  Nicopolia  of  Maoe- 
ilonia.  implying  that  it  was  there  that  he  intended  to  pats  the  winter.  But  hia  langua^ 
fihows  that  be  liad  not  yet  gone  to  Nicopolis,  and  the  subscription  to  the  epistle  has  no 
autliority.  Jt-roine's  opinion  is  generally  adopted,  that  it  was  the  Au^stau  Nicopolis  to 
which  Paul  referred.  Its  situation  was  convenient,  as  a  central  pomt,  in  some  of  liitt 
ioumeys  east  and  north.  He  bad,  long  before,  preached  at  lUyncum,  and  one  of  his 
last  official  acts  was  to  Bend  Titus-^robably  after  he  had  join^  him  at  Kicopolis— on  a 
mission  to  Dalmatia.  Posubly  he  was  arrested  at  Nicopolis  soon  afterward,  and  taken 
finally  to  Rome.  At  this  time  the  city,  though  only  about  80  years  old,  had  become  the 
cliief  place  in  wesleni  Qreece.  As  it  owed  its  origin  and  importance  to  war,  ao  it  was 
destroyed  by  lioetiJe  armies.  Julian,  finding  it  in  ruins,  rebuilt  it.  Again  detttroyed  by 
the  Goths,  Justinian  restored  it  a  second  time.  During  tbu  middle  ages  a  new  city  was 
built  at  the  point  of  the  promontory,  and  the  "city  of  victorj'"  was  deserted.  The  niina, 
covering  a  large  portion  of  tlie  isthmus,  still  show' its  original  grandeur  and  size.  Words- 
worth tfius  fipeaks  of  them:  "  A  lofty  wall  apans  a  desolate  phiin;  to  Uie  north  of  it 
rises,  on  a  distant  hill,  the  shattered  stage  of  a  ttieater;  and  to  the  west,  the  extended 
though  broken  line  of  an  aqueduct  connects  the  diattfnt  monntaina  with  the  main  subject 
of  ihe  picture— the  city  itself."  There  are  also  ruins  of  a  medieval  castle  and  other 
buildings  on  the  low,  marshy,  and  now  desolate  plain. 

nOOn'A,  a  city  of  Bicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  70  m.  s.w.  from  Messtna.  It 

is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  steep,  conical  bill  between  two  head-branches  of  the  Salso.  It 
has  scarcely  any  manufactures,  but  carries  on  some  trade  in  com,  wine,  oii,  and  cattle. 
Kear  it  are  beds  of  alum,  schist,  a  rich  mine  of  rock-salt,  and  sprinoB  of  petroleum. 
Pop,  14,360. 

NICOSIA.   See  Lepkosu,  ante. 

NICOT,  Jban,  1680-1600,  b.  Prance;  a  diplomatist  appointed  by  Fumcis  II.  ambas- 
sador to  Portugal.  During  his  residence  at  Lisbon  be  obtained,  from  a  Flemish  trader, 
some  seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant  from  Florida.  Nlcot  subsequeutly  inlroduqed  tobacco 
into  France,  and  it  was  called,  in  his  honor,  J/teotiann.  Ue  wrote  a  I  realise  on  navigatioo, 
and  Tretutti'y  <^the  French  Languafft,  one  of  the  earliest  French  dictionaries. 

VIOOTIAVA,   Bee  Tobacco. 

HI'COTINE,  or  Nicott'lia  (CiuHmNj),  is  one  of  the  natural  volatile  oily  bases  desti- 
tute of  oxygen,  and  couAtitutes  the  active  principle  of  the  tobacco  plant,  in  the  leaves, 
roots,  and  seeite  of  which  it  occurs  In  combination  .with  malic  ana  citrie  acida.  It  is 
likewise  contidnod  In  llie  smoke  of  the  burning  leaves.  It  is  a  colmrlesa.  intenseljr 
])olsonous  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1.037  at  66",  which  bolls  at  480°,  evolves  a  very  irri- 
tating odor  of  tobacco,  especially  on  the  application  of  heat,  is  very  inflammable,  and 
bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  dis^lvea  readily  in 
Alcohol  and  ether.  If  exposed  to  tiie  air,  it  abaorbtt  oxygen,  and  becomes  brown,  and 
ultimately  solid.  The  quantity  of  nicotine  contained  iu  tobacco  varies  from  It  to  8  per 
cent;  the  coarser  kinds  contalntng  the  lai^r  quantity,  while  the  best  Havana  cigan  sel- 
4lom  contain  more  than  2  per  oent,  and  (tften  urn. 

A  remarkable  cane  of  poisoning  by  nicotino — that  of  the  count  Bocarm^,  who  was 
tried  and  executed  in  Belgium  for  the  murder  of  his  brother-iii-iaw — is  recorded  in  the 
Annalet  Hygihrn  1651,  and  was  the  occasion  of  Orflla's  publishing  \\\%  Memoire  wr  ta 
NiwHne.  A  distinguished  student  of  tlie  college  of  chemistrj-  tmbsequeotly  employed  it 
for  tlie  purpose  of  suicide.  The  deaths  that  have  taken  place  from  the  use  of  tobaoro 
in  the  form  of  in  jection— of  which  several  cases  are  on  record— were  doubtless  due  to  the 
■action  of  this  aubalaucc. 

NICO'YA,  Gulp  ov.  opens  into  the  Pacific  ocean  fnan  n.w.  Costa  Rica,  lying 
between  the  main  land  and  Uie  peninsula  of  Niooya,  which  terminates  in  cape  Blaiico; 
this  cape  being  dtualed  at  the  w.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  at  its  mouth,  and  cape 
Herntoum  on  the  east.  It  is  about  65  m.  long.  lying  n.  and  s..  and  30  m.  wide  at  itx 
mouth.  Punta  Arenas,  the  sc^e  port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Costa  Rica,  is  situ 
3ted  on  the  e.  side  of  the  gulf.  -  In  It  are  a  number  of  small  islands  among  which  arc 
San  Lucar,  BiHnca,  Chira,  and  Yenado.  Several  streams  empty  into  it,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Templsque,  Rio  Grande,  and  Nicoya  rivers. 

XIEBUHE,  Bakthold  Georo.  one  of  the  most  acute  historians,  critics,  and  philoio- 
giets  of  modem  times,  was  b.  Aug.  27.  1776.  at  Copenhagen,  where  his  father.  Earsten 
Niehuhr  (q.v.).  then  resided.  The  aptitude  for  learning  which  Niebuhr  displayed. 
fllmoHt  from  inftinc}',  led  him  to  be  regarded  lut  a  Juvenile  prodigy,  and  unlike  maoy 
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Nlettpoll*. 
Nlebuli*. 


other  precocious  children,  his  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge  kept  pace  with  liis  advanc- 
ing years.  After  a  carefully  conducted  preliminary  education,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  father,  he  spent  a  session  at  OOttitigen  atudyliiK  law,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  in  his  19th  year  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  deroted  hunself  more  especially  to 
the  nntuni!  sciences.  On  his  nsturo  to  Denmark,  he  became  private  secretary  to  the 
floancc  minister,  Scliimmelmann,  and  from  th&t  period  till  1804  held  several  appnint- 
metils  under  the  Danish  government,  which,  however,  he  was  led  to  resign  in  conse- 
quence of  hln  strongly  pronounced  political  tendencies,  which  made  him  enter  heart  and 
soul  into  the  feeling  of  Imtred  of  Napoleon,  which  was  at  that  lime  agitating  tlic  minds 
of  Germans.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  Niebuhr  entered  the  Prussian  civil  service 
in  1806,  and  duriiig  the  three  succeeding  years  he  shared  in  the  vicls^tudes  which  befell 
the  government  oihia  chief,  count  Uaraenbere,  after  Uie  disastrous  battle  of  Jena,  and 
the  consequent  pressure  of  the  Napoleonic  inlniGUce  on  the  management  of  the  state. 
The  opening  of  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1810  was  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Niebuht, 
who,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  new  institution,  gave  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Roman  history,  which,  by  making  known  the  results  of  the  new  and  critical 
theory  which  he  had  applied' to  the  elucidation  of  obAcnre  historical  evidence,  estab- 
lished his  position  as  one  of  the  most  ori^nal  and  philosophical  of  modem  historians. 
His  appointment,  in  1810.  to  the  post  of  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  papal  court,  where 
he  remained  tin  18!^,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  tefjting  on  the  spot  the  accuracy  of  his 
conject\ires  in  regard  to  many  questions  of  local  and  social  bearing.  On  his  return  from 
liome,  Niebuhr  took  up  his  residence  at  Bonn,  where,  by  his  admirable  lectures  and 
expositions,  he  contributed  very  materially  lo  the  develotuncnt  of  classical  and  arcbeo- 
logical  learning.  Ho  was  thus  employed  when  the  revolution  of  1830  roused  him  from 
the  calm  of  his  literary  pursuits.  Nicbuhr's  sensitive  nature,  unstrung  by  physical 
debility,  led  him  to  take  an  ex^^eiated  view  of  the  consequences  of  this  movement,  and 
to  antidpoto  a  recurrence  of  alftbe  horrors  of  the  former  Fr«nch  revolution,  and  tlie 
result  was  to  bring  about  a  state  of  mental  deprenion  and  bodily  prostntion,  which 
ended  in  his  death  in  January,  1881.  Niebuhr's  attainments  embraced  a  more  extensive 
range  than  most  men  are  capable  of  grasping,  for  he  was  alike  distinguished  as  a  shrewd 
man  of  business,  an  able  diplomatist,  an  accurate  scholar,  and  a  man  of  original  genius. 
He  had  mastered  20  languages  before  the  age  of  SO,  while  the  mass  of  facts  which  his 
tcoacious  memory  retained,  and  the  intuitive  sagacity  that  enabled  him  to  sift  true  from 
'  false  historic  erlacnce,  and  often  to  supply  by  felicitous  conjecture  the  link  wanting  in 
some  Impoifect  chain  of  evidence,  exhibit  the  extranrdlnnry  scope  of  his  Intellect.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  he  is  often  aiMtroiy  imd  unhistorlcal  In  his  conjectures, 
and  the  stricter  sort  of  skeptiail  critics,  like  the  late  sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  even 
ffo  so  far  OA  to  regard  his  effort  to  ronstmct  a  continuous  Roman  history  out  of  snch 
legendary  materials  as  we  possess  a.",  on  the  whole,  a  failure.  Among  the  many  import- 
ant works  with  which  he  enriched  the  lltCTature  of  his  time,  the  following  are  pome  of 
the  most  noteworthy:  Rdmache  eenehiehu  (3  Bde.  Bert.  1811-33;  M  edit.  1827-43: 
1883;  1858),  theflrst  two  volumes  have  been  translated  by  J.  C.  Hare  and  C.  Thirlwall,  and 
the  third  by  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  Dr.  L.  Schmitz;  Orundziige  fSr  dia  Vetftmung  Nieder- 
iandt  (BerL  1882);  &rieek.  Heroeng^ehiolOe  (Bamb.  T843),  written  for  his  son  Marcos; 
the  Kteinen  M^raehen  wnd  philolagig(^n  Sehri/tm  (3  Bde.  Bonn,  1898-48),  contain  his 
introductory  lectures  on  Roman  history,  and  many  of  the  essays  which  had  appeared  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Berlin  academy.  Besides  these,  and  numerous  other  essays  on 
philological,  historical,  and  archaeological  questions,  Niebuhr  co-operated  with  Bckker 
aud  other  learned  annotators  in  re-editing  Scriptoret  historicB  Byzantiiuf  ;  he  also  discov- 
ered hlUierto  unprinted  fragments  of  classical  autliors,  as,  for  instance,  of  Cicero's 
Orationt  and  poruons  of  Oaius,  published  the  Inter^Hoa^  Ntthienaet  (Rome,  1881),  and 
was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  literary  journals  of  Germany.  See  Hiss  Wlnkworth's 
Lif»  and  of  Hfiebuhr  (S  vols.,  18&2)i  Classen's  Ni^uhr  (1876). 

irXEBUHK,  Eabsten,  a  diatinguiahed  geoprapher  and  traveler,  was  h.  in  1738,  in  the 
Hanoverian  territory  of  Hadelu.  ua  the  oon&iies  of  Holstein.  Bcuig  early  thrown  on  his 
own  K»ouxceti,  he  spent  several  years  of  bis  youth  iu  the  posilidu  of  a  day-laborer;  but 
his  natural  energy  having  led  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  Kludy  of  geometry,  and  having 
acquired  a  small  property,  h«  went  to  GOttingen.  wliere  he  attended  the  classes  at  tM 
umversity  uatU  his  resources  were  wholly  exhausted.  At  this  period  he  entercil  the  Dan- 
ish service,  and  in  1761  he  joined  tlic  scientific  cxpcdiUou  which  king  Frederick  V.  sent 
to  explore  certain  portions  of  Arabia,  with  a  view  of  illustratiug  some  pas8)^^  of  the 
Old  'Testament,  'rhe  expedition  reachetl  Cairo  at  the  close  of  tite  year  1761,  and  after 
having  carefully  ei:plon'a  the  pyramids,  and  crossed  the  desert  to  mount  Sinai  and  Suez, 
proceeded  to  Arabia  Felix.  Here,  liowcver,  the  various  members  of  the  expedition, 
which  included  the  eminent  naturalint  ForHkOl,  all  perislied  with  tlie  exception  of  Nie- 
buhr, who  had  himself  suffered  severely  from  fever.  AftuE  the  untimely  death  of  his 
comi>antDns,  he  adopted  the  diet  and  dress  of  the  natives — a  mcHsuro  to  whicli  he  was 
■  promiblv  indebted  for  the  giKKl  health  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  rest  of  tiie  travels, 
which  fie  prosecnted  with  cxtraonJinaTy  resolution  for  more  than  six  years.  He  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  India,  visiting  also  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  continued  the  obser- 
Tatioas  and  rasearches  of  his  late  colleagues  in  addition  to  hit)  own  special  gcografAlcal 
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invesUgatioDS.  Oa  his  returo  to  Denmark,  ia  1707,  Niebuhr  at  onco  devoted  himaelf  to 
the  task  of  publishing  the  resulLa  of  his  Important  mission,  which  appeared  in  Gennaa 
under  the  following  titles,  BeaehreibuTig  von  Aratnen  {Copenh.  1772),  &aa  Meiaebe$ehreAttnff 
von  Arainen  und  andem  nnUiegenden  JAndem  (Copenh.  1774-78,  3  vols.};  the  publica- 
tion of  the  third  voiume  of  this  work  was  unfortunately  delayed,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  numerous  other  engagements  arising  from  bis  profettsional  and  official  duties, 
and  it  was  not  till  more  than  20  years  after  his  death  that  the  book  made  its  appearance 
under  the  supervisioo  of  Niebuhr's  daughter,  and  through  the  liberality  of  the  eminrat 
bookseller  Perthes  of  Bamburg.  In  aaditioo  to  these  valuable  observations.  Niebuhr 
edited  and  published  at  his  own  cost  the  natural-history  notes  of  his  deceased  friend  and 
fellow-traveler,  P.  Forsk&l,  which  he  arranged  in  two  works,  Degenptiane$  Animalium. 
etc.  (Copenh,  1775),  and  Flora  jS^ypUaco-Arabiea  (Copenh.  1776).     The  accunu:y  of 


terize  Niebuhr's  geographical  and  social  descriptions  of  Arabia  ana  other  Asiatic  raontries. 
have  made  his  works  classical  text-booka  for  all  who  wish  to  study  the  subject.  Altbo^^i 
Niebuhr  accepted,  in  1778.  a  civil  post,  which  fixed  bis  residence  in  the  remote  provia. 
cisl  town  of  Meldorf,  in  the  Ditmarsh  district  of  Holstein.  where  he  devoted  himself 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  official  duties,  he  never  relinquished  his 
interest  in  scieatific  inquiry,  and  coutributed  several  valuable  papers  on  the  geographical 
and  political  history  of  the  nations  of  the  East  to  the  DmUtdie  Mutetim,  and  ouier  peri- 
odicals. He  died  in  1815,  leaving  a  character  of  being  at  once  one  of  the  most  tnitiifal 
aud  scientifically  exact  travelers  of  modem  times. 

NitDERMBYER,  Louis,  1802-61,  b.  in  Switzerland;  when  very  young  showed  a 
strong  taste  for  musical  composition;  afterward  studied  under  Moschelea  and  olber 
eminent  masters  at  Vienna  and  Rome.  His  first  opera  was  produced  at  Naples,  but  of 
several  composed  by  him,  Stradellu  (1886)  was  the  only  one  which  had  much  success. 
He  also  set  to  music  a  number  of  songs  by  Victor  Bugo,  Lamartine,  and  HaazonL 
Perhaps  the  best  of  bis  works  are  his  rdigious  compoel^iiB  wfaldi  display  grett 
ori^nali^. 

NIEL,  Adolfhb,  180d-69;  b.  France,  having  studied  at  the  £coIe  polytechnic  in 
1921,  and  received  a  military  education  at  the  military  academy  of  Metz,  m  1827  he  was 
made  lieut.  of  engineers,  in  1835  was  promoted  to  capt.,  and  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion against  Oonstantiue  in  Algeria,  under  generals  Damr^mont  and  Valll  in  1885-37. 
Gaining  much  distinction  for  bravery,  he  was  raised  to  di^'-de-battaUlon  and  ^placed  in 
command  of  the  engineering  corps  in  Algeria.  He  y/m  raised  to  the  rank  of  col.  in 
1846.  In  1849,  as  the  head  of  the  staff  of  engineers  be  took  part  in  the  suppression  of 
the  revolutionary  movements  at  Rome  then  defended  by  Oaril>aldi  who  surrendered 
after  a  siege  of  two  months.    He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig.gen.  and  acccm- 

giiafaed  the  official  duty  delegated  to  him,  of  carrying  the  key  of  tlie  dty  to  the  pope  at 
aeta.  Returning  to  I^ria  oe  was  appointed  director  of  the  engineering  dupartment  b 
tlie  ministry  of  war,  and  in  1853  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  geo.  of  divlsioD,  aad  in 
alliance  with  the  Englisli  fleet,  conducted  the  siege  which  destroyed  the  important  Rus- 
sian fortress  of  B<»narsund  in  Augi,  1854.  He  planned  the  operations  through  which 
Sevastopol  was  overcome,  by  the  allit'd  armies  of  England  and  France,  in  1854-55,  after 
a  ^ege  of  11  months,  and  commanded  the  engineers  in  the  Crimea.  He  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  emperor,  and  after  the  taking  of  the  Malakoff  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  In  1859  be  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
to  demand  the  hand  of  princess  Clothilde  for  prince  Napoleon.  He  distinguished  him- 
self In  the  campaign  io  which  occurred  the  biUtie  of  Solferinc^  June  2^^%59,  and  was 
made  a  marshal  m  France.  In  1867  he  was  minister  of  war,  and  throughout  his  career 
Buatuned  a  high  reputation  as  a  scientific  militoiy  officer. 

HIEL'Iit^WOBZ,  a  method  of  ornamenting  melal  {dates  by  engraving  tlie  mrfiMe, 
and  rubbing  in  a  black  or  colored  comporiHon,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  incised  liDes,  and  give 
effect  to  the  intaglio  picture.  It  is  by  no  means  quite  certain  when  this  art  was  migi- 
nated;  By7.antine  works  of  the  12th  c.  still  exist  to  attest  its  early  employment.  Tl»e 
finest  works  of  this  Idnd  belong  to  the  former  half  of  the  ISth  c,  when  remarkable  excel- 
lence in  drawing  and  grouping  minute  figures  in  these  metal  pictures  was  attuned  bv 
Maso  di  Flniguerra.  an  eminent  painter,  and  student  of  Ohiberii  and  Massacio.  in  h^ 
hands  it  gave  rise  to  coppet^plate  engraving  (see  EHaiUTiHO),  and  hence  mwdi  Interest 
attaches  to  the  art  of  niello-cutting.  Gteunine  specimens  of  this  art  are  rare,  seme  of 
those  by  Flniguerra  are  very  beautiful  and  effective,  the  black  pigment  in  the  lines  giv- 
ing a  pleasing  effect  to  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  is  usiially  silver.  Those  of  bht 
works  best  known  are  some  elaborately  beautiful  pattines  wrought  by  him  for  the  church 
of  Ban  Giovanni  at  Florence,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Uffizia,  and  some  are  in  various  pri- 
vate collections.  In  the  collection  of  ornamental  art  at  South  Kensington,  ^ei^ieare  no 
less  than  17  specimens  of  this  art, 

NIEMANN,  Albert,  b.  Germany,  1831 ;  at  first  a  singer  in  the  chorus  at  Dessiu. 
The  magnificence  of  his  tenor  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king  of  Hanover,  who 
took  him  into  bis  service.  Wagner  selected  him  to  sing  in  TannMuwr  on  its  first  pro- 
duction in  Paris  in  1861. 
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inEMBSCH  VON  STREHLENAU,    See  Lksau,  NntOLAUB,  ante. 

NIEMCEWIECZ,  Julian  Urbih,  1767-1841,  b.  Poland;  entered  the  army  as  an  adju- 
tant at  the  age  of  20,  aud  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Kosciuszko.  Alter  a  tour  in 
England  lind  on  the  continent,  he  left  the  army  in  1788,  and  entered  the  Polish  diet  as  a 
deputy  from  Livonia,  and  became  an  advocate  of  the  patriotic  partv.  In  1791  with  his 
cofleague  Weysseaholl,  he  began  the  publicaUon  of  the  Wttitmal  aMFbreupi  Oasetts,  and 
he  also  encouraged  the  spirit  of  nationality  bv  his  poems  and  dramas.  He  drew  up  the 
so-called  "  coustitutioa  of  the  3d  of  May,  which  changed  Poland  from  an  elective  to  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  and  abolished  manr  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  In  the  insur- 
rection caused  by  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  Niemcewtecz  waa  the  adviser  and  aid- 
de-camp  of  Eosciuszko;  aud  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  disastrous  battle 
of  SKftcieiowice.  During  his  imprisonment  of  3  years,  at  Bt.  Petersburg,  he  familiarized, 
himself  with  tiie  English  poetry  of  the  18th  c,  and  translated  Pope's  Mape  of  t/ie  Lock. 
On  his  release  he  came  with  Kosciuszko  to  this  country,  where  in  1800.  he  married  Mrs. 
Livingstoo-Kean  of  New  York.  Among  his  acquaintances  in  America,  were  Jefferson, 
and  the  exiled  duke  of  Orleans,  who  afterwards  became  king  Louis  Philippe.  In  1802 
he  yrai  allowed  to  return  to  Poland  on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  came  back  to  the 
United  Stales  for  a  brief  period;  but  when  Napoleon  entered  Poland  in  1806,  he  sailed 
for  Burope,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  king  of  Saxony 
made  him  secretary  of  the  senate,  ioepector  of  schools,  and  member  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  pubUc  instruction.  After  Poland  agwn  passed  under  the  power  of  Russia,  though 
retted  by  the  emperor  Alexander  In  his  office  of  perpetual  secretary,  he  kept  alive  the 
memories  of  Polish  nattonalUy,  in  his  Sitiorieal  Sallada,  1816.  Be  delivered  a  funeral 
oration  over  Kosciuszko  in  1817,  and  iu  1823  began  the  j>ub]ication  of  his  CoUection  of 
Mtmmrt  on  Ancient  Poland,  celebrating  the  national  heroes  of  Poland.  He  took  part  in 
the  unsuccessful  revolution  of  1830.  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile.  Besides  the 
works  already  named,  he  published  novels,  comedies,  and  tragedies.  His  Nota  on  My 
Oaptivttp  in  St.  Peter^rff,  appeared  In  1848,  and  waa  translated  into  English,  the  next 
year.   A  Toluma  of  memoirs  at  his  own  time  was  pubHahed  at  Parla,  In  1848. 

ns'nniXoaUKl  by  the  Oennane  amrmI)  a  river  iu  Fnu^  rites  a  tew  miles  a.  of  the 
dty  of  Minsk,  flows  westward  to  Qrodno  180  m.,  n.  and  w,  along  the  frontieTv  of  the 
Pfuiah  province  of  Augustowo,  and  w.  through  East  Prussia  to  the  Kurische  Hafl. 
Entire  length,  640  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  lu-ge  craft  at  Orodno,  400  m.  from  ila 
mouth,  and  is  free  of  ice  from  March  to  November.  Between  Grodno  and  Kovno  there 
are  55  rapids  and  shallows,  and  pilots  are  therefore  required  for  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  At  Winge,  8  m.  below  Tilsit,  the  Niemen  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which 
the  northern,  the  Russ,  readies  the  Kurische  Haff  by  nine  months;  and  the  southern, 
the  fiilge,  by  seven  mouths.  The  delta  is  traversed  by  several  canals.  The  Niemen  is 
of  considerable  commerdal  Importance,  Laive  barges  bring  down  the  produce  of 
Lithuania  and  of  a  portion  of  Poland  to  Eomgsbeig  and  Memel.  Com,  hemp.  flax, 
hides,  and  bacon,  are  the  prindpal  articles  brought  from  the  interior.  Its  pnncipal 
affluent  is  the  Viliia  on  the  lig^t. 

NIEPCE,  Jomra  Nicepborb,  1765-1888,  b.  France;  entered  the  anny,  but  resigned 
on  account  of  Ill-health,  and  in  1795  became  civil  administrator  of  the  district  of  Nice. 
He  resigned  in  1801.  and  thenceforward  pureued  the  study  of  chemistry  and  mechanics. 
In  1818  he  made  researches  in  regard  to  the  production  of  pictures  upon  metallic  plates 
by  means  of  light.  In  1894  he  was  able  to  nz  images  by  light  upon  plates  of  ^ass,  and 
aftenraids  of  copper,  and  of  silver  covered  with  a  thin  coaUng  of  bitumen.  He  entered 
Into  a  partoenhip  with  Daguerre  In  18S0. 

mPOl  SB  VX.  VniTOIL  Cuton-Fsux-ABKL,  a  French  diemist  and  pliotog^ber, 
was  b.  at  Saint  Cyr.  near  ChaloD-sar  -Snone,  July  28, 1806.  He  served  for  some  time  In 
the  army;  but  having  made  an  important  cfaemical  dlscoverr  in  connection  with  dyeing, 
he  was  permitted  to  exchange  into  the  municipal  guard  of  fvas,  that  lie  migbt  pursue 
his  scientiflc  studies  with  more  facility.  This  was  in  1845,  at  which  time  his  attention 
having  been  forcibly  attracted  to  the  importaot  discoveries  in  photography  which  bad 
been  made  by  his  uncle  Nicephore  Niepoe  (see  Photookafbt),  be  resolved  Lo  devote  his 
energies  to  this  subject  He  was  led.  in  1847,  to  the  discovery  of  methods  for  obtaining 
images  on  glass,  coated  with  albumen,  starch,  or  gelatine,  and  for  reproduciog  designa 
by  the  use  of  vapor  of  iodine.  His  investigations  were  for  a  time  interrupted  by  the 
revolution  of  18l8,  but  he  soon  resumed  them,  directinff  his  attention  more  especially  to 
the  obtaining  of  photographic  images  in  colors;  and  heiore  the  close  of  1852,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  faithfully  colored  images  of  flowers,  natural  and  artiflcial,  colored 
engravings,  gold  and  silver  lace,  etc.,  upon  silvered  plates  which  had  been  sensitized  by 
a  chloride  of  copper.  In  obtaining  these  pictures,  both  photographic  printing  and  the 
camon  were  employed;  but  to  his  intense  disappointment,  he  found  that  the  colors  soon 
began  to  f^de,  and  after  a  time  dis^ipeared.  This  process  he  named  "  hellochrome."* 
His  third  and  most  Important  invention,  that  of  the  art  of  "heliography,"  or  the  pro- 
duction of  engraved  steel-plates  by  photography,  was  first  communicated  to  the  academy 
of  sciences  in  May,  1853.  He  does  not  deserve  the  credit  of  having  originated  the  idea; 
for  his  uncle,  previous  to  1^,  had  communicated  an  Imperfect  sketch  of  a  dmllar 
invention  to  X.  Arago ;  and  Mr.  Talbot  and  others  had  succeeded  1^  a  similar  process  In 
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obttdDing  images  of  simple  objectit  on  steel  plates ;  but  to  Nience  betongs  the  credit  of 
having  removed  the  almost  insurmountable  manipulative  dtmculties,  and  rendered  the 
process  of  much  more  general  implication,  tbuH  making  it  practically  oerviceable.  He 
afterwards  employed  himself  in  improving  and  perfecting  his  various  discoveries. 

In  1855  ho  published  the  various  memoirs  in  which  he  had  at  diifercnt  times  com- 
municated his  three  great  discoveries  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  under  the  title  of 
Secherchet  Pliotographtque*,  wliicli  was  followed,  in  1856.  by  Traite  Ptx^que  de  Gnt- 
vui-e  mr  Aeier  «t  mir  Verre,  He  presented  to  tlie  academy  a  number  a£  monoln  on  tiie, 
action  of  light  on  a  variety  of  substances,  the  last  iKins  iiuf  F  Aethn  de  la  Lumihrr  H  if 
rSUetrieite  (Fs\3.,  1860).  Kiepcc'B  scieutiflc  studie:*  did  not  interfere -with  bia  military 
promotion,  as  he  was  succcssiveh'  appointed  cbef-d'escadron,  and  (1854)  commandantm 
the  Louvre.    He  died  in  April,  1870. 

VIEB'STEnr,  a  market  village  (pop.  2,600)  of  Hessen-Darmstadt,  In  the  province  of 
Hhein-HesBen,  and  9  m.  s.s.e.  of  Mayeoce,  gives  name  to  a  welMLnownandhigbly-priz«l 
variety  of  Rhenish  wine,  which  is  produced  in  the  neighborhood. 

NIESCHIN,  a  t.  in  Russia,  on  the  Ostr  river,  85  m.  8.e.  of  Tcberaigpv;  pop.  31.69a 
It  contains  a  monastery,  a  cathedral,  churches,  an  hospital,  sclioola.  and  a  gymnadum. 
The  chief  production  and  export  is  tobacco. 

mSU'WEE  AXSTBL,  a  t.  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  5 
m.  ».  by  w.  from  Amsterdam.  Pop.  8,066.  A  few  miles  to  the  e,  of  it  is  the  village  of 
Ouder  Amstel,  with  about  8.000  inhabitants,  on  the  Amstel,  one  of  the  smaller  mouths 
of  the  Rhine,  which  passes  through  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  falls  into  the  Zulder 
Zee   

nSV'WVlLDT  XOmriAnre,  a  porUon  of  the  most  northerly  of  the  three  ranges  of 
moantaloa  in  Cape  Colony,  which  at  various  distances  from  the  southern  coast  ail  run 

fiarallel  to  it.  Of  these  three  ranges,  the  most  northern  attains  the  greatest  altitude, 
laving  an  average  height  of  7,000  feet.  The  jurtion  Icnown  as  the  Meuwveldt  moun- 
la'tns  extend  iu  lat.  81°  40'  to  33°  30'  s.,  and  are  intersected  by  the  meridian  of  22*  e. 
Icngitude.  From  their  southern  slopes,  the  Gamka  or  Lion  river  draws  its  head  waters; 
»iia  from  their  northern,  the  Ghiriep  or  Orange  river  obtains  an  important  tribulaiy  fai 
the  Upper  Zak. 

HiisviiE,  a  central  department  of  France,  occupies  a  portion  of  the  watershed 
lel-veeu  the  Loire  and  the  Seino,  and  is  tmundcd  on  the  w.  by  tlie  rivers  Allier  an  I 
Loire.  Area,  2,620  sq.  m. ;  pop.,  1876,  346,832.  Mountains  occupy  the  eastern  bcvder. 
and  extend  in  a  line  oi  heights  from  B.e.  to  n.w.,  dividing  the  department  into  twogreat 
ileclivlties.  The  soil  is  generally  rocky  and  sandy,  cut  up  bv  ramiflcatlooa.  almost 
iilwdys  wooded,  of  the  mountain-s  of  Morwan.  There  are  several  plateaus  more  or  less 
f  Ttilc.  a  number  of  hills  covered  with  vines,  and  valleys  producilve  In  pastures;  bul 
ihe  principal  wealtli  of  the  department  consists  in  its  forests  and  minerals.  The  Ni^vre. 
^viieuce  the  uame  of  the  department,  is  an  incon.stdemble  affluent  of  the  Loire  from  ttie 
tl  ,'ht.  The  three  chief  rivers — the  Allier,  Loire,  and  Yonne — are  navigable,  and  die 
"^OTinc,  which  twlongs  to  the  system  of  Uic  Sdne,  is  connected  with  UieCrire  by  acanal 
1  -admg  across  the  watershed.  Of  the  entire  area,  more  than  792,000 acres  are  cultivable 
1)1  lit.  ii'id  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with* forests,  tlie  timber 
irom  which,  forming  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth,  is  conveyed  by  water  fn 
jj.v...  quantities  to  Riris,  etc.  About  6.000, 000  gallons  of  wine  are  made  yearly.  Prom 
till'  mines  of  Nidvre  iron  of  good  quality  is  obtained  in  abundance;  lead,  copper,  moA 
silver  arc  also  found;  and  there  are  coal  mines,  and  quarries  of  marble  and  gnmtte. 
Arroudls-sements,  Nevers,  Chftteau-Chinou,  Clamecy,  and  Cosne;  capita,  Nerera. 

vmvXIH  (from  the  same  root  as  Lat.  nebula,  cloud,  and  Sng.  kom^,  meantDg  tiie 
abode  of  clouds,  -was  one  of  the  nine  separate  abodes  or  homes,  of  which  tlie  old  Scan- 
dinavians conceived  the  wortdasconsistmgin  the  beginning  of  time.  It  is  the  klnftdomof 
cold  and  darkness,  and  is  separated  from  Huspelsheim,  the  kingdom  of  light  and  neat,  by 
a  huge  chaf>m(Ginung«gap,  yawning  gap).  Here  flows  thespring  Hvergelmir,  watched  b'y 
the  dragon  Xidhugger;  this  spring  sends  out  twelve  Ice-rivers,  from  the  drops  of  which, 
tliawed  by  sparks  from  Muspelsheim,  sprang  the  ehaoHc  giant  Tmlr  and  ,tbe  oow  Aud- 
humbl.;.  I^iAhelm  wiu*  also  the  abode  of  Hel  (q.  v.),  the  goddess  frf  death,  who  here 
received  all  who  died  of  sickness  or  old  ago. 

mOEIi'I^,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ranvneulofea;,  having  five  colored 
spreading  sepals;  five  or  ten  small  two-lipned  petals,  with  tubular  .claw;  the  carpels 
more  or  less  cunnected  together,  many-seoaed;  the  leaves  divided  into  threadlike  seg- 
ments, the  flowers  solitary  at  (he  top  of  the  stem  or  bmnches.  They  are  annuals,  nativw 
chiefly  of  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean  and  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  Asia. 
8ome  of  tbem,  occasionally  seen  in  giirdens  in  Britain,  are  vtilgarly  known  by  the  namef 
Deml  in  a-htuih  and  Dent-in  a-nrnt.  Tlie  seeds  are  aromatic,  and  somewhat  peppm-. 
Those  of  NigelUi  mtitn,  a  upecies  common  in  cornfields  iu  the  s.  of  Europe,  are  siippowd 
to  be  the  Black  Cummis  of  the  aucients,  and  perhaps  the  CrMMiN  of  the  Bible.  The 
seeds  of  a  iipectt;i>  of  ^igella  are  much  used  by  the  Arghans  for  flr.voring  curries. 

VrOEB,  the  great  river  ot  western  Africa.  Its  name,  according  to  Dr.  Barth,  is  a 
contracted  form  of  one  of  the  native  names,  If-^hirriUt  which,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
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man,  ^dni&d  (/oIAaX  Mayo,  Tta,  Ktcara  {(^iorra),  and  Bdki-n-fwva,  means  simply 
"  (ke  river."  The  principal  bead-water  rises  OD  the  slopes  of  mount  Loma,  a  peak  of  tlie 
Kong  mountains,  in  a  barreo,  desolate,  aod  treeless  region,  iu  lat.  0"  25'  n.,  long.  9°  46' 
w.,  about  1,600  it.  above  aea-le^el.  It  flows  iLe.  to  Timbuktu,  wheie  it  beads  eastward, 
and  after  flowing  in  that  direction  for  aboat  250  m..  it  curves  toward  the  s.,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  a  general  s.8.e.  course,  until  arriving  at  the  head  of  its  delta,  in  laL  about  5  80' 
n.,  it  sepamles  into  many  branobes,  and  enters  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  between  the  bights 
9f  Benin  and  BUfn.  It  is  aUled  the  Timbri  for  the  fliBt  70  m.  of  its  course,  after 
which  it  reoeives  the  mune  of  the  Jc4iba,  or  mora  correctly  DhiuUbi;  aod  after  passion 
Timbuktu,  it  la  known  principalty  as  the  QucMrra.  Little  is  known  of  its  course  until  it 
reaches  Sego  G^t- 1^°  80'  n.X  a  distance  of  S50  m.  from  its  source,  but  from  that  point 
it  has  been  explored  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course.  Prom  Se^  to  Timbuktu 
it  flows  through  a  fertile  country,  producing  rice,  maize,  antl  vegetables,  and  abounding 
in  gwid  pasturage.  In  lot.  14'  10'  n.,  the  nver  separates  into  two  branches;  the  western 
is  called  the  Joliba  or  Afayo,  the  eastern  tlie  Bara-Isa.  These,  as  tliey  proceed,  are 
known  as  the  White  and  Black  rivers  respectively;  and  they  onite  after  mclotiing  the 
island  of  JimbaUa,  220  m.  lu  length,  and  from  3  to  20  m.  in  breadth  The  river  again 
bifurcates  before  arriving  at  Timbuktu,  and  after  passing  that  town,  the  two  branches, 
on  one  of  which — the  northern — Cubm,  the  port  of  Timbuktu  is  situated,  a^in  unite. 
In  the  district  of  union  in  the  s.w.  of  Timbuktu,  the  country  far  and  wide  is  intersected 
by  nuraberioss  streams,  forming  a  complicated  net-work  of  water-coureee.  The  river 
iheo  flows  e.,  sending  oS  many  creeks  and  branches  to  Bamba;  its  banks  here  are  low 
and  marBby,  and  during  the  rainy  seasoa  are  overflowed.  In  this  region,  vioe,  tobflcco, 
wheat,  and  even  barley  are  grown.  T&e  river  then  paaaes  the  town  of  Btirrum,  where 
it  curves  to  the  s,e..  and  from  this  point — called  from  the  bend,  the  Kneo  of  Barrum — 
it  bears  the  name  of  Kwora  or  Quorra  until  it  reaches  the  delta.  Immediately  below 
Bvrrum,  the  Niger  does  nut  present  an  imposing  appearance.  Its  bed  reBeuibles  a  broad- 
marshy  valley,  inclosed  by  ridges  of  rock  or  high  dunes,  thickly  ovei^own  with  rued» 
and  sedges,  and  cut  up  by  numberless  streams  and  creeks.  At  tlie  ferry  of  Burn  (kt. 
16°  65'  n.),  the  breadth  of  the  river  ia  from  600  to  900  yards;  and  here  tlw  whole  valley, 
aboat  10  m.  broad,  is  fruitful,  cai-efully  cultivated,  and  well  peopled.  Further  %i 
the  towns  ol  Onru  and  Sondu  are  passed,  and  here  the  bed  is  rocky  and  the  navigation 
dangerous.  At  the  town  of  Siiy,  the  2^iger,  after  reaching  a  breath  of  from2,&00  to 
3,000  paces,  is  narrowed  to  a  width  of  1^00  paces,  flows  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  and  ia  inclosed  by  rocky  banks.  From  Say  to  Wars,  the  course  of  the  Niger 
remains  still  unknown.  Fivm  Wara  it  flows  e.8.e.  to  Babba;  and  from  this  town  to  its 
mouth,  the  course  of  the  river  is  comparatively  well  known.  In  Int.  between  8°  and 
7°  80*  n.,  it  flows  round  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  Eoa^  mountnins  (:£,000  to  8,000  ft. 
high),  and  here  the  banks  of  the  Niger  are  extraordinarily  beautiful.  In  lat.  7°  40'  n., 
it  recmves  the  Bwne  from  the  e.  The  delta  conusts  of  an  Immense  mai^rove  forest,  cut 
vp  into  idands  by  the  numerous  branches  (22  in  number)  of  Um  river,  Tbe  principal 
mouths  are  the  Bonny,  Mari,  and  Nun. 

The  existence  of  the  Niger  seems  to  have  been  flrat  made  known  in  ancient  times 
by  travelers  from  the  s.  shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  who,  crosfing  the  great  desert, 
CAOM  upon  the  upper  course  of  a  great  river  flowing  toward  the  rising  sun.  This  river 
Herodotus  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  FUay  speaks  of  the  Higris 
of  Ethiopia,  but  he  niso  thought  that  it  flowed  into  the  Nile.  No  definite  notion  on  the 
river  had  been  formed  until  Itwasvialted  byMuogo  Parkiu  July,  1796,  when  tfaistiareler 
explored  its  banks  for  a  distance  cd  160  m.  See  Park,  Mukgo.  Caillie  explored  tbe  river 
from  tbe  town  of  Jennee  to  Timbuktu;  and  tlie  English  expedition  of  1832,  under  Lander 
sod  Allen,  proved  that  the  Quorra  was  nuvigable  from  Boussa  to  the  sea;  information, 
however,  wbieh  was  obtained  at  an  immense  cost  nf  human  life  from  the  unhealtbiness 
of  tbe  climate.  Subsequent  expeditins  have  ended  with  similar  results.  In  1864.  Dr. 
Barth  followed  the  course  of  the  river  from  Timbuktu  to  Bay,  and  much  of  what  is  now 
known  about  the  Niger  is  due  to  his  labors.  The  entire  length  of  the  river  is  estimated 
at  upwards  of  2,600  miles. — Earth's  Travda  in  Central  Africa. 

inOHT-HAWK,  C^ordeilM  Virginianut,  a  bird  of  the  goatsucker  family  ((M;>rt'37M//^'£&i!) 
very  common  in  America,  from  the  Arctic  islands  to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  biKl  of 
passage,  visiting  tbe  north  in  summer.  It  Is  about  nine  Inches  in  length,  and  23  inches 
Id  expanse  of  wing.  Tbe  gape  is  destitute  of  bristles.  The  tall  is  slightly  forked.  The 
general  color  is  brown,  but  it  is  much  mottled  and  marked  with  white ;  and  there  Is  a 
white  mark  on  the  throat,  in  shape  like  the  letter  V.  The  night-hawk  is  seen  pursuing 
its  insect  prey  in  tlie  air,  chiefly  before  sunset,  and  before  dawn,  and  attracts  attention 
bv  its  rapid  repetition  of  a  sharp  impatient  cry,  which  has  gained  for  It  the  name  Piram- 
iaig.  It  produces  also  in  Its  flight  a  remarkable  hollow  booming  sound,  "like  blowing 
into  the  bung-hole  of  a  barrel,  in  the  moments  of  its  pen)endicular  descent  through  the 
atr.  Its  movements  in  the  air  are  extremely  beautiful  and  rapid.  When  fat  and  plump, 
as  it  usually  Is  on  Its  soutfawiuxl  migration.  It  is  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  great  num- 
bers arc  shot 

mm  KXBOH,  JSi/etieoraae,  a  genus  of  onMda  (Bee  Ubbon).  intermediate  tn  form 
between  Uttermi  and  herons,  but  with  rhooter  ind  tiddter  Ull  than  «itb«r,  ad  legs 
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shorter  than  in  heroDB.  The  Common  Nig^t  Heron  (Ai  Oairdsai  or  Eunopam)  ia  fmoA 
ia  Europe,  Aais,  Africa,  and  Nortlt  America,  chiefly  in  the  warmer  temperate  r^imis. 
It  is  most  abundant  in  America,  and  is  partly  a  bird  of  pasaaffe.  It  ia  a  very  nre  visit- 
ant of  Britain.  Ita  length,  from  tbe  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  abort  tail,  ia  fully 
two  feet.  It  weiKhs  nearly  two  pounds.  Its  plumage  is  soft,  the  general  color  aab-gm, 
pasdiw  iuto  Uadc  on  the  neck  and  head,  and  into  white  on  the  weast  and  belly.  Toe 
back  4»  the  head  U  adorned  with  three  rery  long  white  feathers,  which  hang  aam  <m 
tbe  neck.  The  nests  are  built  in  trees,  and  in  general  many  farther,  furminga  Aawwy. 
The  night  heron  feeds  chiefly  by  twU^ht  or  at  night;  and  is  never  seen  standug  motioiit. 
less,  UEe  beroDs,  but  walks  about  in  search  of  prey,  by  the  sides  of  ditches,  poods,  etc ; 
its  food  consisting  chiefly  of  Ashes,  frogs,  and  other  aquatic  animals.  Its  cry  is  my 
loud  and  hoarse. --^ther  species  of  night  heron  are  found  in  Africa  and  Aiistralia. 

lT10HTUieALE,  PhUomeia,  a  genus  of  birds  of  tbe  family  tylviada,  approaching  in 
character  to  the  meruUda,  Uie  young  having  their  first  plumage  mottled,  asin  the  thrushes, 
and  the  legs  being  longer  than  in  the  fauvettea  and  other  tylviadir,  with  which  tbey  are 
commonly  classed.  Tlie  bill  is  straight,  slender,  not  quiteaslongasthehead;  tbewinga 
do  not  much  pass  beyond  the  buse  of  tlie  tail ;  tbe  first  quill  is  very  alK»t,  the  third  is 
the  longest ;  the  tail  is  slightly  rounded.— The  Common  Xiohtinoau  {P.  httdnia)  is  well 
known  as  the  finest  of  songsters.  It  is  rather  larger  than, the  hedge-BjMrrow,  with  about 
the  same  proportionate  length  of  wings  and  tail.  It  ia  of  a  rich  brown  color  above,  the 
Tump  and  tail  reddish,  the  lower  ports  grajisb-wbite.  The  sexes  arc  alike.  It  is  a 
native  of  many  parts  of  Eurt^  and  Asia,  and  of  the  north  of  Africa;  and  is  a  Urd  of 
passage,  extending  its  summer  migrations  In  the  contluent  of  Europe  as  far  north  as  the 
eouUi  of  Sweden,  but  in  Britain  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  seen  further  north  than  Tork- 
sbire.  It  Is  plentlftil  in  some  parts  tA  the  south  and  enst  of  England,  but  does  not 
extend  to  the  western  couDties,  and  never  appears  in  Ireland.  It  frequents  thickets  and 
iedges,  and  low  damp  meadows  near  streams.  Tbe  extensive  market-gardens  near 
London  are  amon^  its  favorite  haunts.  It  feeds  vcrv  much  on  caterpillars  and  other 
larvffi.  It  arrives  m  England  about  tbe  middle  of  Apni,  the  maJes  ten  or  fourteen  days 
before  the  females.  It  is  at  this  season,  and  before  pairing  has  taken  place,  that  bira- 
catchers  generally  procure  nightingalca  for  cage-birds,  as  tney  then  become  eaaily  recon- 
ciled to  confinement,  whilst,  u  takt-n  after  pairing,  tbcy  fret  and  pine  till  they  die.  Hie 
nlghtipgale  makes  its  nest  generally  on  (he  ground,  but  sometimes  on  a  low  foric  of  a 
bush.  The  neet  is  loosely  constructed  of  dead  leaves,  ru^es,  and  stalks  of  grass,  with  a 
lining  of  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  uniform  olive-brown. 
The  song  of  the  male  ceases  tone  heard  as  soon  as  incubation  is  over.  In  capUvl^, 
however,  it  ie  often  continued  through  a  more  considerable  period.  The  nightingale  usu- 
ally begins  its  song  In  the  evening,  and  sings  with  brief  intervals  throughout  the  ni^t 
The  variety,  loudness  and  richness  of  its  netw  are  equally  extraordinary;  and  its  tong 
quivering  strains  are  full  of  plaintiveness  as  well  as  of  psssloDate  ecstasy.  The  nigfatia- 
gi)le  has  Deen  a  favorite  from  most  ancient  times:  and  Is  often  mentioned  in  the  poetry 
of  India  and  Persia,  as  well  as  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  loves  of  the  nightingue  and 
the  rose  are  a  fanciful  theme  in  which  eastern  poets  delight.  The  ni^itingale  much 
Tei«mbles  the  redbreast  in  manners,  and  is  equally  pugnacious.  It  has  been  known  to 
breed  with  the  redbreast  in  captivity  .—There  is  another  and  rather  lai:ger  spedaa  of 
nightingale  in  tbe  east  of  Europe,  faintly  mottled  on  the  breast. 

nSSTBrClAIJI^  Fmrbncb,  famed  for  her  labors  In  reforming  the  sanitaiy  oondMon 

of  the  British  anny,  is  the  daughter  of  William  Shore  Nirttlngale  of  Embly  pat*. 
Bampshire,  and  Leigh  Hurst,  Derbyshire,  and  was  born  at  Florence  in  1888.  Hi^y 
educated,  and  brilliantly  accomplished,  sbc  early  exhibited  an  intense  devotion  to  the 
alleviation  of  snffering,  which,  in  1844,  led  her  to  give  attention  to  the  condition  of 
hoHpitats.  She  visited  and  inspected  civil  and  military  hospitals  all  over  Europe :  studied 
with  the  slaters  of  charity  in  Paris  the  system  of  nursing  and  management  carried  out 
In  the  hospitals  of  that  city;  and,  in  1851,  went  into  training  as  a  nurse  In  the  institution 
of  Protestant  deaconesses  at  KaisersWerth,  on  the  Rhine.  On  her  return  to  England, 
she  put  into  thorough  working  order  the  sanitorium  for  governesses  in  craoectkm  with 
the  London  institution.  Ten  years  was  the  term  of  apprenticeship  thus  served  in  pre|>- 
aration  for  the  work  of  her  life.  In  the  spring  of  Iwl  war  was  declared  with  Rus^^is 
and  a  British  array  of  25,000  men  sailed  to  the  east.  Alma  was  fought  Sept.  20.  and 
the  wounded  from  the  battle  were  sent  down  to  the  hospitals  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Bosporus.  These  hospitals  were  soon  crowded  with  sick  and 
wounded,  and  their  unhealthy  condition  became  apparent  In  a  rate  of  mortality  to 
which  the  casnnlties  of  the  fiercest  battle  were  as  noihtng.  In  this  crisis  Miss  Nu^t- 
ingale  offered  to  go  out  and  organize  a  nursing  department  at  Scutari.  The  late  lord 
Herbert,  then  at  the  war-office,  gladly  accepted,  and  within  a  week  from  the  date  of 
the  offer — viz.,  Oct.  21 — sbc  departed  with  her  nurses.  She  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople Nov.  4,  the  eve  of  Inkennann^the  beginning  of  the  terrible  winter  cam- 
paign—in time  to  receive  the  wounded  from  that  second  battle  into  wards  already  fifled 
with  2,800  patients.  Her  devotion  to  the  sufferers  can  never  be  forgotten,  ^e  has 
atood  twwty  hovn  at  a  stretch,  in  order  to  see  them  provided  with  «ce«nmodiitfOD  and 
«U  the  nqnWtfls  of  their  oonditton.  Bat  she  saw  cleariy  in  tbe  bad  santtaiy  ami^ 
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nttnts  of  &e  hospitals  the  causes  of  their  frig^itful  mortality,  and  ber  toccUnt  labor 
was  devoted  to  the  TemoTal  of  these  causes,  as  well  aA  to  the  mitigatfon  of  their  effects. 
In  the  spring  ol  1805,  while  in  the  Crimea  organiziag  the  DUtsing-departipeiits  of  the 
camp-hospitab,  she  was  prostntded  with  fever,  the  result  of  UDkttermittiQg  toil  and 
anxiety;  yet  she  refused  to  leave  her  post,  and  on  her  recovery  remained  at  Bcutari  till 
Turkey  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  July  38,  1866.  Bhe.  to  whom  many  a  soldier 
owes  bis  life  and  health,  had  upended  her  own  health  in  Uie  physioiU  and  mental  strain 
to  whlcft  sbe  had  subjected  herself.  It  is  luiown  that  for  yean  Hiis  Nightingale  has 
'  been  an  invalid.  It  Is  not  so  wdl  known  that  her  sick-room  has  been  the  scene  of  the 
most  arduous  and  constant'labor  fortbe  improvement  of  tiie  beidth  of  the  soldier.  In  1857 
she  fumishea  tlie  "commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  r^fal^ons  afftetii^  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  British  army"  with  a  paper  of  written  evidence,  in  which  she 
impresses,  with  the  force  and  clearness  which  distinguish  her  mind,  the  great  lesson  of 
tlie  Crimean  war,  which  she  characterizes  as  a  sanitary  experiment  on  a  colossal  scale. 
Her  experience  in  the  Crimea,  the  results  obtained  by  the  li^rs  of  the  sanitary  com- 
missioD,  results  accumulated  under  her  own  eves,  showing  that  the  rate  of  qiortality 
amonz  soldiers  could  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  time  of  peace  at  home, 
turned  the  atteutlon  of  Miss  Nightingale  to  tlie  general  question  of  army  saaitaTy 
reform,  and.  first  to  that  of  army  nospitals.  In  1858  she  contributed  two  papers  to  the 
national  association  for  the  promotion  of  social  science,  on  hospital  construction  and 
arrangements,  afterwards  published,  along  with  her  evidence  before  the  commissioners, 
by  J.  W.  Parker  and  son.  Tlie  NoU$  an  HoapUait,  from  their  clearness  of  arrangement 
and  minuteness  of  detail,  are  most  valuable  to  the  architect,  the  engineer,  and  the 
medical  officer.  In  1858  she  published  her  Notet  on  Nv^nimg,  a  little  volume  which  is 
a.lready  among  the  treasured  text-books  of  many  a  household.  At  the  dose  of  the 
Crimean  war  a  fund  was  subscribed  for  the  purprae  of  enabling  her  to  form  an  institu- 
tion for  the  tr^ning  of  nurses.  The  interest  of  the  fund  amounts  to  £1400  per  aanttm; 
and  though  no  separate  institution  has  been  formed,  it  is  spent  in  training  a  superior 
order  of  nurses  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas's  and  Kings  college  hospiials.  In  the 
Tear  1863  was  isbued  tiie  report  of  the  commission  on  the  saoitary  condition  of  the  army 
in  India.  The  complete  report,  with  evidence,  occupies  two  folio  volumes  of  nearly 
1000  p^es  each.  Tlie  second  of  these  hut;e  folios  is  filled  witii  reports  from  every 
station  ui  India,  occupied  by  British  and  luifive  troops.  These  reports  were  sent  in 
manuscript  to  Hiss  Nightingale,  and  at  page  B47  of  vol.  i.  are  inserted  her  observatjoDS 
upon  this  immense  mass  of  evidence.  In  these  observations,  the  facts  are  brought 
together  in  an  order,  and  with  an  incisive  force  of  statement,  which  render  it  one  of  the 
nuHit  remarkable  public  papers  ever  penned.  That  report  i.i  likely  to  inaugurate  a  new 
era  in  the  government  of  India;  for  tiie  views  of  Miss  Nightingale  extend  not  only  to 
the  sanitary  reform  of  the  British  army,  but  to  that  of  the  towns  of  India.  In  1871 
Miss  Nightingale  published  Kotet  on  l4ing-\n-lMtUution$t  tog^Ker  wUh  a  propotal  for 
crgani^ng  an  In^ttOionfar  training  JfiiiboAiM  and  Jlfidw^ry  Nwnea;  in  1878,  or 
Death  in  India,  and  fin  Pnuer'j  Mageuine)  "A  'Note'  of  intemMntion,"  which  attracted 
a^ood  deal  of  attention,  nudnly  on  account  of  the  way  she  bandies  reHglons  beliefs  and 

nfiSX-JAB.   See  Qoatsuckbb. 

■MHTMAU,  Inouimt,  Ej^iaUet,  consists  in  a  horrible  dream,  the  terror  being 
Inspired  by  a  sense  of  weight  or  oppression  referred  to  the  pressure  of  mountains,  giants, 
hags,  serpents,  upon  the  breast.  It  is  attributed  to  acceleration  or  irregularity  of  the 
-circulation  in  the  chest  or  in  the  brain.  It  lias  been  traced  backward  to  plethora,  pos- 
tuu',  heavy  suppers :  and-  forward  as  a  pri^nostic  of  heart  disease  or  hyurotliorax.  It 
•diilers  from  orainary  dreams  iu  poss^ing  always  the  same  charucteristic  of  fear  of 
some  object  in  contact  with  the  body,  in  a  recognized  inability  to  move  or  speak  while 
there  is  a  stFonx  desire  to  do  both,  and  in  the  {vesence  of  a  seml-Gousciou.«ucss  of  the 
real  source  of  the  apprebenidon.  Tlio  affection  is  recorded  to  have  been  epidemic;  and 
modern  instan'ces  have  occurred  where  large  communities  have  been  agitated  by  night 
panics.  A  regiment  of  French  soldient,  quartered  in  a  ruined  monastery,  were  awak- 
ened, at  the  same  hour  in  two  successive  niglits,  by  a  black  dug  leaping  on  the  breast  of 
each.  These  veteran  warriors,  inured  to  danger,  inaccessible  to  su))erstit]ou,  cuuld  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  third  trial.  Such  frightful  impressions  occur  during  the 
day,  and  during  mere  somnolency  or  drowsiness,  but  more  generally  at  the  moment  of 
awakening  during  the  night.  The  time,  the  distinct  recollection  retained  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  the  bodily  perturbation  which  remained  wlit'n  coosciousnesa  was  re-estab- 
lished, all  conspired  to  convert  the^e  visions  into  the  objective  liobgoblins,  the  omens 
and  supernatural  revelations  of  past  ages;  and  which  sUll  linger  as  matter  of  belief 
where  ^e  temperament  or  situation  of  the  iudividual  resembles  those  of  our  ancestors. 
In  a  very  large  number  of  instances  such  dreams  represent,  or  are  coatinualiotiB  of,  the 
previous  waking  thoughts  and  emotions.  They  are  so  far  voluntary  that  indigestible 
food  or  excess  may  induce  them.  Fuseli,  for  artistic  purposes,  crealiea  "  chimeras  dire  " 
in  sleep  by  supping  on  pork  chops. 

nSHTSHADX,  the  English  naae  of  certafai  plants  of  the  nsAuial  order  $otanaeea 
<q.T.)>  possea^g  the  narcotic  properties  frequently  developed  in  that  oxdsr.  Aawng 
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fb«m  are  Bome  species  of  w&miHn  (q.T.),  partlcalarlv  ttie  CoHMOii  Nkihtosaob,  nr 
BiACK  NiGRTHBADB  (S.  TuffTum),  m  BDiiual  or  bimahu,  with  erect  angular  Mem,  oraic. 
siQuate-deotBte  leaves,  drooping  lateral  umbels  of  white  flowers,  and  globose  bliirk 
berries;  a  frequent  weed  in  wast«  places  iu  Kagland  and  iu  most  parts  of  the  world. 
Few  plants  are  more  widely  diffused.  It  is  only  slightly  narcotic.  The  leaves,  in  a 
fresh  state,  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  Bnimols  which  eat  tliem,  but  seem  to  lose  almot^t 
all  narcotic  property  by  boiling,  and  are  used  as  apinaoh,  particularly  in  warm  climate^. 
The  berries,  although  generally  dreaded  or  suspected,  may  also,  it  is  said,  be  eatea.  al 
least  in  moderate  quantity,  without  danger.  They  contain,  however,  the  alkaloid 
amne  found  also  In  the  shoots  of  the  potato.— Woodt  NifionsftAiw,  see  Bittkbbwbet. 
ForDttADLT  NiOHnauw,  see  BBLUDomA.  For  BuoiuimR's  NfflHTSHAiw,  »e 

17I6BrnA.   See  SfnoAS,  ante. 

MI'hILTBlI  is  a  term  used  of  certain  philosophical  or  half-philosophical  ^stcniK  of 
**  negative  "  tendency,  especially  such  as  deny  God,  the  soul,  and  the  moral  ustinctlun 
between  good  and  evil.  Of  late,  however,  it  Las  become  familiar  tlirougbout  Europe  as 
applied  to  the  hyper<revo1utionaiy  programme  of  a  Russian  organization  in  various  ranks 
of  society.  The  youn^  men  at  the  umversilics  seem  to  be  lar^ly  addicted  to  Niliilisui. 
and  are  equaled  in  their  zeal  by  the  "  fair  girl  ^duatcs  "  of  Ku:^ia.  The  Nihilists  an: 
said  to  have  adopted  many  of  the  socialistic  views  of  Proudhon  (q.v) :  but  while  thtrir 
scheme  is  in  other  respects  vague  and  ill-compacted,  tlieir  foremost  principle  is  tlie  behi'f 
that  society  may  be  and  ought  to  be  regenerated  b\'  a  sudden  and  sweeping  overtlimw 
of  most  existing  social  and  political  institutions.  Towards  preparation  for  tfiis  cxtensiv 
undertaking,  their  bold  propagaudism  is  especially  directed.  ^Vbilc  violently  oppu^l 
to  Pan-slavism  (q.v.)  as  supporting  old  and  obsolete  notions  of  nalionality  and  palrio:- 
ium,  cosmopolitan  Nihilism  is  yet  so  far  ijurely  Hussian  as  apparently  not  to  Imvt,'  «^lai> 
liahed  direct  relations  with  the  socialistic  organizations  of  western  Europe.  H(?r7ru 
{q.v.),  as  an  admirer  of  west  European  culture,  widely  to  be  distinguished  from  ihe 
Nihilists,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  spread  of  demociatic  opinions  in  Ku^vis- 
But  the  great  leaders  of  tlie  Nihilistic  movet^ent  were  the  indefatigable  agitator  Micliacl 
Bakuuin  (bom  1814)  and  the  journalist  Tchernyschcvski.  In  1869,  during  certain 
students'  demonstrations,  revolutionary  manifestoes  were  distributed.  3iuch  was 
done  for  promoting  revolutionary  opinions  thivugh  the  medium  of  Sunday -schooU. 
ere  these  were  suppressed  by  government.  Young  men  of  good  birth  adopted  menial 
callings  in  order  to  understand  the  grievances  and  burdens  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and 
to  enter  with  fuller  sympathy  into  their  feelings.  Nihilistic  associations  began  to  display 
organized  activity,  and  considerable  funds  were  collected.  Government  now  be:;nii 
mimerous  prosecutions.  In  1871  there  was  a  lengthened  trial,  and  numerous  condem- 
nations to  Siberian  exile.  In  1875  an  actual  rising  took  place  under  a  red  banner,  amons>t 
the  students  at  Kazan.  In  IH'7  139  persons,  mostly  young  men  and  women,  win- 
tried,  and  many  condemned.  TJ^e  uniimimous  acquittal  by  a  St.  Petersburg  jury  of  the 
lady  assassin.  Vera  Sassulitch,  who  attempted  the  life  of  geu.  Trcpofl,  governor  of  a 
prison,  displayed  a  dangerous  condition  of  public  feeling,  and  led  to  tlie  significant, 
though  "temporary,"  withdrawal  of  the  trials  for  political  crimes  from  juries,  llitT* 
being  now  assigned,  to  courts-martial.  The  assassination,  by  Nihilists  enpecially  com- 
misiAoned,  of  the  general  at  the  head  of  the  secret  pt^ice  of  Bussta  and  ci  the  governor 
of  Kharkov,  in  1878  and  1879,  ahow  the  boldness  and  persistency  of  (be  Kihili^  prop- 
aganda. 

NIHILISTS  (from  lAtln  nMfl,  "  nothing  "),  a  Tevolutionarv  onanlzation  In  RiiR>i». 
aiming  at  the  dcstniction  of  all  existing  laws,  religions,  and  pohticiu  and  eodal  svsti'm^. 
while  preparing  to  replace  them  with  nothing.  It  is  stated  that  the  temi  wm  first 
employed  by  the  Russian  novelist,  Ivan  TurgemefT,  in  his  stories  of  Russian  society.  U 
was,  however,  accepted  by  the  organization  itself,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  a  speech  by  a  member,  and  which  nmy  be  accepted  as  fairly  .tigniflcant  of  the 
doctrines  with  which  the  minds  of  the  advanced  radicals  (MF  Russia  have'become  imhun). 
"  Nothing,  in  the  premtnt  state  of  socltd  organization,  can  be  worth  much,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  onr  ancestors  instituted  it.  If  we  are  etitl  obliged  to  confess  ourselves  ienor- , 
ant  of  the  exact  medium  between  good  and  evil,  how  could  our  ancestors,  less  enUght- , 
ened  than  we,  know  it  ?  A  German  philosopher  has  said;  '  Every  law  is  of  use.  It ' 
rules  the  conduct  of  Individuals  who  feel  for  one  another  and  appreciate  their  respective 
wants.  Every  religion,  on  the  other  band,  is  useless;  for  ruling,  as  it  does,  our  relations 
with  an  incommensurable  and  indefinite  Being,  it  can  be  the  result  only  of  a  great  terror 
or  else  of  a  fantastic  imagination.'  Now,  we  Nihilists  say,  no  law,  no  religioD — nihil! 
The  verv  men  who  instituted  these  laws  rulingthetr  fellow-creatures  have  lived  and  died 
in  complete  ignonmce  of  the  value  of  their  own  acts,  and  without  knowing  in  the  Insi 
how  they  had  accomplished  the  mission  traced  for  them  by  destiny  at  tiic  moment  of 
their  birth.  Even  taking  it  for  grants  that  our  ancestors  were  competent  to  onter  The 
acts  of  their  feHow  creatures,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  requirements  of  their 
time  are  similar  to  those  of  to-day?  Evidently  not.  Let  us  then,  cast  off  this  garment 
of  law,  for  It  has  not  been  made  aoctwdtng  to  our  measure,  and  it  impedes  our  hee  move- 
ments.  HiOwr  with  the  us,  and  let  us  demolish  everything.   Those  who  oome  after  us 
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Nihilist*. 


'Will  know  how  to  rebuild  an  edifice  quite  as  solid  as  tbatwbidi  we  now  feel  trembling 

over  our  heads."  Two  points  will  be  observed  in  this  manifesto:  the  one  bein^  its  poa- 
tive  antagonism  to  all  existing  things — because  they  exist;  the  other  the  sophistry  with 
which  the  accepted  position  is  reasoned  out  to  a  logical  conclusion.  And  this  brings  us 
naturally  to  the  starting  points  of  Russian  nihilism:  in  the  influence  of  the  Russian  his- 
tory; in  the  nature  of  the  Russian  people;  and  in  the  exceptional  character  of 
the  Russian  pohiical  system. 

The  present  autocracy  of  Russia  was  originally  an  oligarchy,  and  not  until  Ivan  I.  i 
(III.)  founded  the  existing  Russiai;  empire  in  the  16th  c.  was  the  power  of  the  grand-  [ 
dukes,  true  oligarchs,  destroyed.  Autocracy  was  cemented  by  his  immediate  descend-  < 
ant,  Ivan  the  terrible,  by  Peter  I.,  Katherinc  II.,  and  Anally  by  Nicbolns.  Under  the 
changed  political  condition  instituted  by  these  monarchs,  there  came  to  be  but  three 
orders  or  classes  among  the  Russian  people:  the  czar,  the  nobility  and  aristocracy,  nnd 
the  serfs:  there  was  no  fiourycowte  or  middle  clas.s.  This  anomalous  condition  is  supple- 
mented by  another;  the  existence  for  centuries  of  the  mir,  an  actual  democracy,  which 
lias  outlived  tyranny  and  spoliation,  and  by  which  each  village  community  has  kept  alive 
the  ideas  of  socialism  and  equal  rights.  The  mir  is  in  fact  a  co-operative  association  of 
the  local  peasantry,  under  a  head  elected  by  themselves,  who  exercises  parental  authority 
in  conjunction  with  tlie  village  parliament  which  is  convened  in  cases  of  emergency. 
This  institution  is  primitive  iu  its  origin,  which  was  Slavonic,  is  patriarchal  in  discipline, 
and  preservative  of  the  socialistic  element  in  rural  economy.  Through  its  means  exists 
tlje  veritable  commune  in  Russia;  since  the  arable  land  and  pasturage  belong  not  to  indi- 
viduals, but  are  the  collective  property  of  the  commune,  which  enjoys  unlimited  author- 
ity in  making  allotments  and  in  the  redistribution  of  the  soil.  These  village  communes 
cuntaio  about  flve-sixths  of  the  population,  and  are  opposed  to  Cffisarian  despotism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  centralized  bureaucracy  on  the  other.  When  to  this  extraordinary 
combination  of  factors  is  added  that  of  the  persistent  tendency  of  the  Russian  aristocracy 
toward  anarchy — which  is  a  historical  fact — it  will  be  seen  what  a  readiness  there  is  for 
socialistic  ideas  and  positi%'e  revolutionary  principles.  After  Ivan  the  terrible,  a  period 
of  actual  anarchy  existed  in  Russia,  when  the  boiars  (barons)  succeeded  in  fastening  still 
more  strongly  the  chains  of  servitude  upon  the  unhappy  serfs.  The  accession  of 
Michael  Romanoff  to  the  throne,  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  dynasty,  proved  to  be  the 
death-blow  to  their  hopes  for  ascendency  in  the  realm,  and  there  was  nothing  for  tlicm, 
and  for  all  the  petty  potentates  and  government  offlclala  in  the  empire,  but  to  continue 
iiu  iron  grasp  on  the  lower  order,  for  the  increase  of  tiieir  wealth  and  power,  if  not  of 
their  dignity.  A  reviewer  in  Jilacktcood  has  epitomized  the  situation:  "We  have  the 
monarch  who  rules,  the  courtiers  who  assassinate,  and  the  serfs  who  obey."  And  Mr, 
Gladstone  wrote,  so  late  as  1880,  of  what  he  called  "the  olif,Tirchlc,  diplomatic,  and  niili- 
inry  class:"  "This  class,  or  rather  this  conglomerate  of  classes,  ever  watchful  for  its 
aims,  ubiquitous  ^'et  organized,  standing  everywhere  between  the  emperor  and  the 
jtcople,  and  oftentimes  too  strong  for  both.  Is  at  work  day  and  night  to  impress  its  own 
character  upon  Russian  policy."  Under  Ivan  the  terrible  was  oipmized  the  opritchini 
(elect,  or  covenanted),  a  bocfy  of  guards,  selected  sometimes  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  who  swore  implicit  oliedience  to  the  czjir,  and  in  return  were  chartered  libertines, 
robbers,  and  assassins.  Each  of  them  exercised  a  despotism  as  odious  iu  its  sphere  as 
that  of  the  czar,  and  they  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  kind  of  nobilitv,  the  nobility  of 
function  and  government  employ,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  nearly  superseded  the 
hereditary  nobility.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Nicholas  ascended  tlie  throne  over  The 
ruins  of  a  conspiracy  which  only  his  personal  majesty  and  Invincible  courage  enabled 
liim  to  control;  and  this  by  such  a  massacre  of  those  engaged  in  the  uprising,  that  in  one 
(lay  15,000  persons  were  slain,  whoso  bodies  were  thrown  by  torchlight  into  the  Neva. 
But  before  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  in  1821,  when  all  Europe  was  convulsed  with  revo- 
lutionary disorder,  Russia  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  new  ideas  which  pervaded 
tlic  political  atmosphere  of  the  entire  continent,  and  did  not  escape  the  infection  of 
secret  societies  which  had  been  brought  back  by  the  armies  from  France.  It  is  not 
uareasoaablc  to  suppose  that  it  was  this  influence  which  brought  about  the  insurrection 
of  Dec.,  1836;  since  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  outbreak  was  Alexander  Hertzen,  who  with 
Rnkunin,  is  considered  a  founder  of  the  nihilist  organization;  and  who  continued 
throughout  his  life  (he  died  in  1870)  to  disseminate  the  most  advanced  radical  opinions. 
As  au  illustration  of  the  tcndeucy  of  his  writings,  wo  have  the  following:  "Despotism 
it-elf  lives  behind  wooden  walls,  and  has  no  stability.  A  conservative  government  like 
tiKit  of  Austria  has  uever  been  possible  in  Russia;  we  have  nothing  to  conserve,  because 

there  is  nothing  stable  among  us  Every  government  brings  into  question 

existing  rights  and  institutions;  what  was  ordered  yesterday  is  counteimanded  to-day. 
Because  there  is  no  historical  basis,  we  love  novelties  to  distraction." 

Alexander  11.  ascended  the  throne  under  circumstances  which,  though  less  sanguinary 
thfui  those  of  his  father's  accession,  were  yet  essentially  untoward.  Apparently  every- 
thing' was  in  ruins:  the  military  system  had  broken  down;  the  Crimean  war  had  been  a 
disaster;  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  state  had  almost  collapsed.  In  clos- 
ing the  Crimean  war,  the  new  emperor  uttered  a  manifesto  which  was  s^iflcant  of  his 
hopes  and  designs  for  the  future  of  Russia.  Among  other  expressions  in  it  was  the 
desire  that  "by  tlie  combined  efforts  of  the  government  and  the  people,  the  public  admin- 
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istratioa  would  be  improved,  and  that  justice  and  mercywould  reign  In  theomrtiof 
law."  The  begiaaing  of  hia  reign  was  signalized  bv  the  copious  use  of  the  pcnloniD^ 
power;  and  in  its  second  year  he  began  to  move  in  his  vast  enterprise  of  ematicipatinc 
the  serfs,  bv  submitting  Uie  question  to  the  nobles  of  the  empire.  The  number  of  serf 
owners  in  Russia  was  alwut  110,000,  having  under  their  control  23,000,000  peasants.  In 
1857  the  emperor  issued  a  ukase  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  tremendous  change 
which  he  had  undertaken;  and  on  Feb.  19  (March  3,  n.b.),  the  emancipation  lawwss 
completed,  and  the  signature  of  Alexander  II.  gave  freedom  to  28,000,000  men.  By  the 
agrarian,  or  land  law,  which  followed,  the  peasants  of  a  commune  were  enabled  to  buy 
their  holdings  bv  a  cash  payment  of  about  three  years'  rent,  the  state  advancing  four- 
flfths  of  the  full' payment,  which  was  to  be  repaid,  with  6  per  cent  Interest,  in  49  year' 
In  the  outset,  under  this  act,  Russia  paid  ^00,000,000  to  the  landlords  to  settle  the  newly 
emancipated  serfs  upon  their  own  holdings,  comprising  farms  extending  over  800,000.(KW 
acres.  And  as  the  peasants,  from  time  to  time,  failed  to  meet  their  payments,  the  goT 
ernment  advanced  the  amount.  The  final  result  of  the  land-law  will  be  that  the  peasanl, 
by  paying  four-fifths  of  his  rent  for  49  years  to  the  state  instead  of  to  his  landlord,  will 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  have  become  ateolute  owner  of  his  farm.  It  is  to  be  ob 
served  that  by  the  enforcement  of  the  emancipation  act  and  the  land  act,  the  laadbrds 
loBt  first,  their  serfs,  and  then  30  per  cent  of  their  reutals.  The  third  great  act  of  Ales 
ander  IL,  was  to  extend  the  system  of  the  mir,  or  local  self-government,  so  as  to  give  Uw 
peasants  entire  control  as  to  this,  with  a  very  complete  organization  of  elected  offioiai- 
As  the  emperor  also  reformed  the  judiciary;  mtroduced  trial  by  jury,  and  the  system  of 
trials  in  open  court;  made  decided  improvements  in  the  public  administration  of  offic; 
promoted  education,  so  that  between  1860  and  1870  the  number  of  children  who  could 
read  multiplied  five  fold;  and  finally  destroyed  most  of  the  existii^  class  distinctiuii^ 
and  relaxea  the  severity  of  the  censorship  of  the  press;  the  contiaued  existeace  of  nilul 
ism,  and  its  potency,  as  shown  In  the  recent  assassinaUon  of  this  verr  czar,  present  a  most 
difficult  social  and  political  question.  The  anomaly  of  the  union  of  many  of  the  wealth 
Irat  and  most  aristocratic  Russians,  men  and  women,  with  students  and  other  educalel 
persons,  with  the  peasant  class,  in  a  wide  revolutionarv  movement,  having  for  its  avowal 
object  Uie  destruction  of  all  existing  institutions,  would  be  inexplicable,  but  for  the  pecu 
liar  characteristics  of  Russiau  history— as  already  set  forth;  with  other  reasons  now  to  U 
indicated.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  of  Alexander  IL:  "The  present  emperor  of  Rui^ 
has,  during  a  reign  now  approaching  a  quarter  of  a  century,  civen  ample  evidence  of  a 
Just  and  philanthropic  mind.  No  greater  triumph  of  peacefm  legislation  is  anywbeie 
recorded  than  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs  which  he  has  effected."  Of  ttta; 
very  serfs,  or  peasants,  he  has  said :  '  'They  are  a  peaceful  and  a  submissive  race,  who« 
courage  in  the  field  is  that  of  a  determined  and  uacalculating  obedience.'  ' 

We  have  referred,  as  one  of  the  starting  points  of  Russian  nihilism,  to  the  nature  of 
the  Russian  people.  This  is  not  what  has  been  generally  supposed,  particularly  br 
Americans,  who  have  received  their  conclusions  ready-made  from  always  antagonistic  aa^l 
contemptuous  English  sources — to  whose  ntterances  those  of  Mr.  Qbdstone  stand  as  s 
relief.  The  current  opinion  as  to  the  reaolt  of  "scratching  a  Rus^n,"  derived  from  (be 
emperor  Napoleon  L,  who  had  no  great  cause  to  love  the  race,  has  been  that  this  wouM 
be  to  disturb  the  Tartar  savage  beneaUi,  and  bring  to  light  a  disposition  ctuel.  vindic 
live,  and  stubborn;  and  a  temperament  stolid  and  lethargic;  a  combination  of  the  mer 
ciless  Asiatic,  and  the  boorish  and ,  phlegmatic  Hollander  of  the  picture-books.  Tlii« 
conception  is  far  from  truth.  The  race  a  probably  similar  to  the  Irish  in  some  cbarac- 
teristics;  and  to  the  French  in  its  mercurial  nature;  while  in  strange  comtHinatloD  ii 
resembles  the  German  In  Its  fondness  for  alistract  philosophical  reasoning,  and  the  Spaa- 
iard  or  Italian  in  its  scnsuousness  and  indolence.  These  latter  characteristics  rive  it  ud 
orientai  stamp.  As  to  the  psychological  tendencies  of  the  Slave  mind,  Montz  Kauf- 
mauQ  writes  tliat  it  is  "sin^larly  sensitive  to  the  seductive  influences  of  grand  miMy 
conceptions,  while  at  the  same  time  inclined  to  indolence  and  melancholy  dejection"- 
again  an  oriental  tinge.  Keeping  in  view  this  fact;  and  remembering  that  in  Rti>-n 
there  has  been  for  centuries  a  struggle  between  the  educated  (aristocratic)  class  and  ilit 
emperor;  that  while  the  individual  administration  of  the  government  by  the  laitc-r  ihhv 
have  been  excellent;  that  of  his  officials,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  has,  confessoliy. 
been  Infamous ;  that  vast  reforms  were  projected  into  the  Russian  system  en  matte,  whii^i 
elsewhere  would  have  been  the  slow  work  of  centuries;  that  these  reforms,  while  ili'  v 
alienated  from  the  emperor  and  autocracy  the  favor  of  the  upper  class,  did  m-i  giii" 
that  of  the  lower;  it  may  well  appear  that  Russia  needed  only  to  be  Infused  witli  in 
element  powerful  enough  and  insidious  enough,  to  become  distracted  into  any  msdm-^>. 
The  tendency  of  ttie  emancipation  act  and  the  land  act,  however  noble  and  benetinnt 
these  were  in  themselves,  hu  beea  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  Russian  pea<.nni, 
by  removing  from  him  the  only  sure  foothold  that  he  knew.  As  the  prisoner,  lou^'  ciin- 
fluod,  pleads  to  return  to  his  dungeon,  the  serf  under  bis  new  condition  of  freedom, 
combined  with  that  of  proprietorship,  is  prostrated  beneath  an  endowment  wfaicb  sn 
actual  burden.  For  the  pea.sant  has  to  a  certain  extent  merely  chsnged  owners— since 
as  to  his  payments  for  land,  he  is  obliged  to  depend  on  fome  principal  man  in  the  village. 
And,  meanwhile,  the  old  commune  principle  is  being  slowly  eaten  away,  and  thai  oi 
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intUvktuaUm  with  its  coDaoqueot  responsibilities  and  an  tagoniema — both  utterly  fordgn 
to  the  ezperieoce  and  taste  of  the  Russian  peasant — assumes  its  place, 

Michael  Bakunis,  supposed  by  some  to  nave  formulated  nihilism  out  of  the  Hegelian 
pmiosophy,  but  whose  theories  are  more  naturally  traceable  to  an  utter  materialism  act- 
ing on  the  reTolutionarr  ideas  afloat  in  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  c,  was 
born  in  1814,  and  died  m  1876.  He  was  of  a  family  high  in  rank  and  position,  a  near 
relative  being  aid-de-camp  general  to  the  late  czar,  and  another  governor-general  of 
«.  Siberia;  was  educated  in  the  school  for  cadets  in  St.  Petersburg;  and  on  graduating 
was  appoint«d  an  ensieu  in  the  arUUery,  In  1841  he  went  to  Berlin  and  stucued  Hegel, 
where  the  master  had  taught  a  dozen  years  before;  removing  afterwards  to  Dresden, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  with  Arnold  Buge,  and  where  he  began  to  write  on  pbilo- 
sopbical  subjects.  In  1848  he  was  in  Paris,  and  by  tlds  time  had  become  closelv  asso- 
ciate with  tlie  Polish  refugees;  and  from  there  be  visited  Switzerland,  where  ue  was 
introduced  into  the  communist  and  socialist  societies.  In  1847,  in  a  speech  made  in 
Puis,  ba  advocated  a  genoal  Rusuan  and  Polish  uprising  agidnst  the  empsror;  this 
occttrioned  a  request  from  the  Russian  goreniment  which  pTocured  his  expulsion  from 
France.  A  reward  of  10,000  rubles  was  offered  by  the  Russian  government  for  his 
apprehensioQ,  and  he  fled  to  Brussels,  but  returned  to  Paris  after  the  revolution  in  18^ 
Ue  attended  the  Slavic  congress  at  Prague,  and  was  involved  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  wluch  followed;  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  leaders  of  the  riots  in  Dres- 
den, from  which  city  he  fled  after  their  suppression ;  and  on  May  10  was  captured  at 
Chemnitz.  Ho  was  now  tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  death  in  three  countries — 
i^ssia,  Austria,  and  Russia;  his  punishment  being  in  each  Instance  commuted  to  that  of 
imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  confined  for  several  years  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Petecs- 
burg,  and  then  transported  to  e.  Siberia,  where  he  remained  for  several  more  years  as  a 

?!nal  colonist,  when  he  was  [permitted  to  settle  in  the  Russian  territory  of  the  Amoor. 
bence  escaping  by  an  American  vessel,  he  proceeded  by  ws^  of  Japan  and  California 
to  London.  Here  he  was  active  in  endeavors  to  incite  the  Russians  and  Poles  to  revo- 
Juiion,  vriih  the  view  of  forming  a  great  Slavic  federal  republic.  In  180S  he  went  to 
Stockholm  to  aid  the  expeditions  against  the  Baltic  provinces.  This  enterprise  failing, 
he  proceeded  to  Switaerland,  where  he  united  with  the  internationals;  but  his  attempt 
to  create  a  secret  society  within  their  own,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  conoi- 
tion  of  general  anarchy,  brought  him  into  conflict  with  their  leaders;  and  in  187S  he, 
with  some  of  his  friends,  was  expelled  from  the  oi^^lzation,  when  be  retired  from  pub- 
lic action.  In  the  meantime  societies  liad  been  formed  in  Russia  to  promote  tlie  views 
of  Bakunin  and  Hertzen,  the  "  Young  Rusua,"  "Land  and  Freedom,"  etc. ;  and  news- 
paper ornns— the  SoBremimnik  Skud  Riakoie  Slowo,  were  established  and  industriously 
circulate  in  the  same  interest.  As  presenting  the  strangely  self-contradictory  theories 
which  dominated  titB  new  revolutionary  order  at  this  time,  tnc  following  is  quoted  from 
a  meech  made  at  Geneva,  in  1868,  by  Michael  Bakunin — "the  father  of  mhilism,  the 
arcfa-eonspbator,-"  "Brethren,  I  come  to  announce  to  you  a  new  gospel  which  must 
penetrate  unto  the  very  ends  of  the  world.  This  gospel  admits  of  no  ualf-measures  and 
liesitations.  The  old  world  must  be.  destroyed  ana  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  lie 
must  be  stamped  out  and  give  way  to  truth.  It  is  our  mission  to  destroy  the  lie;  and  to 
«ffect  this  we  must  begin  at  the  very  commencement.  Now  the  beginmng  of  all  those 
lies  which  have  ground  down  this  poor  world  in  slavery  is  Qod.  For  many  hundred 
years  monarchs  and  priests  have  inoculated  the  hearts  and  minds  of  mankind  with  this 
notion  of  a  God  ruUng  over  the  world.  They  have  also  invented  for  the  people  the 
notion  of  another  world,  in  which  their  God  is  to  punish  with  eternal  torture  those  who 
have  refused  to  obey  their  degrading  laws  here  on  earth.  This  God  is  nothing  but  the 
personification  of  absolute  tyranny,  and  has  been  invented  with  a  view  of  either  fright- 
ening or  alluring  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race  into  submission  to  the  remaining  tentli. 
If  there  were  really  a  God,  surely  he  would  use  that  lightning  which  be  holds  in  his 
hand  to  destroy  those  thrones  to  the  steps  of  which  mankind  is  chained.  He  would, 
assuredly,  use  it  to  overthrow  those  altars  where  the  truth  is  hidden  by  clouds  of  lying 
incense.  Tear  out  of  your  hearts  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God;  for  as  long  as  an 
atom  of  that  silly  suporstltion  remains  in  your  minds,  you  will  never  know  what  frec- 
■dom  is.  When  you  have  got  rid  of  the  iJelief  in  this  priest-begotten  God,  and  when, 
moreover,  you  are  convince  that  your  existence  and  that  of  the  surrounding  world  are 
■due  to  the  conglomeration  of  atoms,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gravity  and  attrac- 
tion, then,  and  then  only,  you  will  liave  accomplished  the  first  stop  toward  liberty,  and 
you  will  experience  less  difficulty  in  ridding  your  minds  of  that  second  lie  wliich  tjronny 
has  invented.  The  first  Ue  is  CM.  The  second  lie  is  right.  dGffht  invented  the  fiction 
<of  right.  In  order  to  insure  and  strengthen  her  rei^ — that  ri^t  which  she  herself  does 
not  need,  and  which  only  serves  as  a  barrier  against  any  attacks  which  may  be  made 
the  trembling  and  stupid  masses  of  mankind.  Might,  my  friends,  forms  the  sole 
groundwork  of  society.  Might  makes  and  unmakes  laws,  and  that  might  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  majority.  It  should  be  in  the  possessioQ  of  those  ntne-tenths  of  the 
human  race  whose  immense  power  has  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  remaining  tenth 
by  means  of  that  lying  fiction  of  right  before  which  you  are  accustomed  to  bow  your 
heads  and  to  drop  your  arms.   Once  penetrated  with  a  clear  conviction  of  your  own 
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might,  yon  will  be  able  to  destroy  ibis  mere  Dotlon  of  HgJU.  And  when  yon  fasTe  freed 
your  mind  from  tbe  fear  of  a  Ood,  and  from  that  childiBb  respect  for  tbe  friction  of  ri^ht. 
tbea  all  the  remaining  chains  which  bind  you,  and  which  are  called  science,  civilization, 
property,  marriage,  morality,  and  Justice,  will  snap  asunder  like  threads.  Let  your 
own  happiness  be  your  only  law.  But  in  order  to  get  thia  law  recognized,  and  to  bring 
about  the  proper  relations  which  should  exist  between  the  majority  and  micorityoi 
mankind,  you  must  destroy  everything  which  exists  in  the  shape  of  state  or  Bocial  orgaa- 
ization.  »o  educate  yourselTes  and  your  children  that,  when  the  great  moment  for  eon- 
gUtuting  the  new  world  arrives,  your  eyes  may  not  be  blinded  tnr  the  falaehooda  of  the 
tyrants  of  throne  and  attAr.  Our  first  work  must  be  destmction  and  anniUlatioD  of 
eveiTtbing  as  it  now  exists.  Tou  must  accustom  yourselves  to  destroy  ev^rthing,  the 
good  with  the  bad;  for  if  but  an  atom  of  this  old  world  remains,  tbe  new  will  never  lif 
created.  According  to  the  priests'  fables,  in  days  of  old  a  deluge  destroyed  all  mankind: 
but  their  God  specially  saved  Koah  in  order  that  the  eeeds  of  tyranny  and  falseboud 
might  be  perpetuated  in  the  new  world.  When  tou  odqb  b^in  your  work  of  destmc- 
tion, and  when  the  floods  of  enslaved  masses  of  the  people  riM  and  engulf  temples  and 
palaces,  then  take  heed  that  no  ark  be  allowed  to  rescue  any  atom  of  this  old  world,  which 
we  consecrate  to  destruction." 

Here,  the  very  "right"  whose  existence  is  denied  is  invoked  as  tbe  basis  of  action. 
In  one  nihilist  spee^  it  is  asserted  that  the  deeds  of  political  assassins  and  incendinries 
are  not  the  offspriug  of  any  sentiment  of  personal  hatrra  or  vengeance.  Tbe;^'  know  fnll 
well  that  one  emperor  killed  will  merely  be  succeeded  by  another,  who  in  his  turn  will 
again  nominate  the  chiefs  of  police  and  of  the  third  section  Buch  deeds  are  justified 
the  necessity  of  rootinjg  out  xrcHU  men's  minds  the  hatdtnid  respect  for  Uie  powers  Hist 
be.  The  more  the  Bttac&  on  the  czar  and  his  officials  increased,  the  more  would  tbe 
people  come  to  understand  the  absurdity  of  the  veneration  with  which  they  have  been 
regarded  for  centuries.  In  March,  1870,  Beverol  nihilist  proclamations  on  their  way  to 
Bussia  were  seized  by  the  Prussian  authorities  at  KOnigsberg.  Paragraph  xvi.  of  ooe 
of  the  documents  ran  thus :  "  You  should  allow  yourselves  to  be  influenced  (in  the  selec- 
tion of  your  victims)  only  by  the  relative  use  which  the  revolution  would  derive  from 
the  death  of  any  particular  person.  In  the  foremost  rank  of  such  ca^es  stand  thosepeo- 
ple  who  are  most  dangerous  and  injurious  to  our  orgaidzation,  mod  whose  sudden  and 
vloleut  death  would  have  the  effect  of  terrifying  the  government,  and  shaking  its  power 
by  robbing  it  of  energetic  and  intelligent  servants,  g  zziiL — Tha  only  revolution  which 
can  remedy  the  ills  of  the  people  is  that  which  will  tear  up  every  notion  of  government 
by  its  very  roots,  and  which  will  upset  all  ranks  of  the  Russian  empire,  with  all  tbeir 
traditions.  §  xxiv. — Having  thia  object  in  view,  the  revolutionary  committee  does  not 
propose  to  subject  tbe  people  to  any  directing  organization.  The  future  order  of  thing? 
will  donbtless  originate  with  tbe  people  themselves;  but  we  must  leave  that  to  future 
generations.  Our  mission  is  only  one  of  universal,  relentless,  and  terror-striking  detinc- 
lion.  %  xxvi.—Tlieoblectof  out  organization  and  of  our  conspiracy  is  to  concentrate  all 
the  forces  of  this  worid  into  an  invisibte  and  all-destroying  power.  Amon^  the  papers 
found  on  the  nihilist  lieut.  Dubrowin,  who  was  banged  for  complicity  with  the  r^- 
cide  Solowjew,  was  a  letter  containing  the  following  passage:  "Our  battalions  are 
numerically  so  weak,  and  our  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  mighty,  that  we  are 
morally  justifled  in  making  use  of  all  attainable  methods  of  proceeding  which  m^  eaft- 
ble  us  to  carry  on  succeMlully  active  hostilities  wheresoever  n  may  become  ezpetueDt." 
Again,  the  inevitable  attempt  at  juatification  on  the  basis  of  the  "  ri^t "  whose  oio- 
ence  is  dented. 

When  one  reads  such  propositions  and  declarations,  and  finds  it  difScult  to  cooceiTe 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  sentiments  and  determination  expressed,  eveo 
in  the  most  untutored  and  illy  balanced,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  Russia  any  ten- 
dency toward  revolutionary  expression  has  ever  been  met  with  instant  and  severe  pun- 
ishment. The  knout  and  perpetual  banishment  at  bard  labor  Lave  been  the  modes  in 
which  autocracy  has  visited  its  displeasure  on  any  movement  agwnat  itself.  While  tbe 
czar  of  his  own  suggestion  gave  freedom  and  large  actual  poeseasions  to  28,000,000  of  his 
poorest  and  most  unhappy  subjects,  he  followed  tbe  tradiuona  of  the  throne  of  Russia  bj 
sternly  refusing  to  the  higher  classes  anvtMng  resembling  a  constitution,  or  a  national  legis- 
lature. Attempts  to  gam  these,  and  there  were  many  such,  served  to  people  the  penai 
colony  of  Sibena,  precisely  as  did  the  more  savage  and  mutinous  attempts  of  the_  lower 
order  in  a  similar  direction.  During  many  years  tbe  average  number  dispatched  to  Siberis. 
for  all  offenses,  has  been  from  8,000  to  li},000  persons  per  annum;  and  of  these,  prohably 
a  large  majority  were  for  political  crimes;  very  man%of  them  educated,  wealthy,  and  of 
high  birth ;  among  them  not  a  few  refined,  cultivatedT  and  gentle  ladies.  Siberia  hss  tbe 
reputation  among  Russians  of  being  a  much  worse  place  than  it  really  ia,  and  the  omcials 
in  charge  of  the  convicts  are  accused  of  a  general  line  of  cruelties  which  is  foreign  to 
tbeir  customary  behavior.  Recent  visits  to  the  Siberian  penal  settlements  by  intelrig^it 
travelers  of  different  nationalities,  have  shown  that  the  ill-treatment  of  convicts  and  tue 
dismal  character  of  existence  in  Siberia  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  both 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  such  settlements  elsewhere.  But  to  the  prevailing  BussiaD 
belief  as  to  such  matters  may  be  laid  somewhat  of  the  revengeful  and  desperate  frame  of 
mind  which  results  in  nihilism.   Again,  the  slight  allusion  which  baa  been  here  made  to 
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the  course  pursued  by  gorernment  offlcials  in  Russia,  bas  in  no  wise  fully  presented  the 
enormities  committea  By  these  wretches  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
■who  could  not  possibly  control  or  even  direct  in  such  instances.  The  outrages  and  bru- 
talities committed  by  agents  of  the  government  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  were  done 
in  perfect  security,  and  went  unpunished.  It  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  tlie  rude 
and  illiterate  Busaian  peasant,  robbed  of  all  that  he  held  most  dear,  by  the  highest  gov- 
ernment official  in  lus  neighborhood,  shoidd  accept  from  the  learned  the  proposition  that 
there  was  no  God.  Neither  should  it  appear  so  astonishing  that  the  educated  and  culti- 
vated Russian  whose  sister  or  sweetheart  was  subjected  to  the  knout,  for  the  expression 
•of  liberal  opinions,  or  sent  by  imperial  order  into  that  Siberia  of  whose  horrors  he  had 
heard,  should  view  not  unwillingly  the  possiliility  of  a  r^;eneration  of  society  which 
began  with  the  assassination  of  emperors. 

After  Bakunin,  the  one  who  did  most  to  propagate  nilUUstic  ideas  in  Russia,  was 
the  novelist  Tachernyschewsky,  who  edited  a  radical  monthly  tmtil  it  was  suppressed  ia 
1862,  and  afterw^  wrote  W/iai  is  to  be  Done,  a  remar^ble  novel,  which  was  forbidden 
circulation  in  BuBsia,  but  was  prioted  in  Berlin  and  in  Switzerland.  Disseminated  thus 
through  broadsides,  periodicals,  newspapers,  handbills,  and  even  fiction,  the  nihilist 
views  have  found  many  readers.  The  students  in  the  universities  have  been  apt  and 
eager  scholars  in  the  new  dispensation,  mainly  on  account  of  mol-admihistration  of  their 
various  colleges;  but  also  from  that  volatile  temperament  and  tendeney  to  advanced 
speculative  opinions  whidi  generally  characterizes  students  everywhere.  An  absurd  rule, 
iliat  a  knowledge  of  Oreek  and  Laun  should  be  the  test  in  univeraihr  and  civil-service 
examinations,  arove  many  students  from  the  universities  and  into  DihUism.  In  Busda 
the  only  field  for  tlie  young  man  of  education  who  is  not  noble,  is  the  civil-service :  com- 
merce, the  industries,  and  agriculture,  offer  them  nothing;  the  priesthood  is  despised; 
there  is  little  or  no  business  for  the  lawyer,  and  the  army  positions  are  reserved  to  the 
nobility.  Thus,  to  make  a  classical  education  a  nm  qua  rum  for  entrance  to  the  univer- 
sity, was  to  set  up  an  impenetrable  barrier;  since  the  studeiits,  for  the  most  part,  arc  the 
sons  of  poor  trades-people,  priests,  and  small  government  officials,  to  whom  Qreek  and 
Latin  are  impossible  as  preliminaries  to  a  university  education.  Thrown  out  of  thdr 
destined  career,  these  young  men  had  neither  position,  means  of  existence,  nor  prospects; 
and  in  very  desperation  they  grasped  at  tlie  delusive  subleties  of  nihilism.  There  are  no 
means  of  knowmj;  the  number  of  nihilists;  the  organization  seems  wide  spread,  but  care- 
ful investigators  incline  to  consider  the  number  as  comparatively  very  small. 

TTiere  remains  only  to  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the 
various  revolutionary  attempts  made  by  this  organization  since  its  foundation.  As  early 
as  1859  nihilistic  societies  b^an  to  be  formed  in  Russia  among  the  students  of  the  agn- 
•cultural  college  of  PetrovskI,  near  Moscow,  who  had  adopted  the  materialistic  views 
taught  by  BQchner  In  his  'Bbree  and  Matter,  and  those  on  sociatlsm  set  forth  by  the  Ger- 
man, ]^Iax  Stirner  in  his  Property  and  the  Inditidual;  and  who  had  read  also,  it  it  said. 
Buckle's  HUtory  of  CtvUiiation.  It  was  in  Uiis  institution  that  the  first  political  assassina- 
tion occurred,  when  one  of  the  students  named  Ivanoff  was  killed  by  the  notorious 
Netchalefl,  who  though  an  emissary  of  Bakunln,  and  of  the  chief  committee  of  the 
niltilists,  is  accused  of  having  been  a  common  swindler,  while  he  certainly  proved  him- 
self to  be  an  informer.  Tata  assassination,  which  did  not  happen  until  i87S,  caused 
intense  excitement,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  perpetrator  escaped  to  Switzerland,  but 
«nlr  to  be  given  up  by  the  Swiss  to  the  Russian  goTemment.  He  was  tried  in  Moscow 
in  1874  with  closed  doors,  and  would  have  been  executed,  but  that  on  account  of  the 
information  which  he  afforded,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life  and 
penal  servitude  in  the  mines  of  Siberia.  By  his  confessions  183  persons  were  implicated. 
i\nd  these  were  all  seized  on  the  same  day.  May  20,  1875.  Their  trial  lasted  18  months, 
terminating  in  Dec.,  1877,  when  99  of  the  accused  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  in 
Siberia,  86  subjected  to  police  supervision  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  the  remain- 
<Lcr  acquitted;  those  accused  were  chiefly  sons  and  daughters  of  priests,  trades-people, 
Jews,  and  small  officials,  and  were  charged  with  seeking  to  propagate  nihilism  among 
the  lower  classes.  Many  of  them  were  young  girls.  The  nihilists  beran  to  attract  atten- 
tion as  a  really  formidable  association  about  the  time  of  the  trial  of  vera  Sassulltch  in 
1878.  Vera  Sassuliteh,  a  young  womau  28  years  of  age,  who  had  been  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  government  on  account  of  tlie  suspicion  that  she  was  concerned  with  the 
niltilists,  attempted  the  assassination  of  gen.  Trepoft,  one  of  the  chief  of  secret  police,  in 
July,  1877.  The  officer  in  question  had  oiderea  a  political  prisoner  to  be  flogged  for 
.i>ome  act  of  disrespect  to  him  personally,  and  Vera  Sassulltch,  as  she  averred,  committed 
the  act  in  order  to  force  the  government  to  lake  note  of  the  fact.  She  was  tried  by  a  jury 
■of  educated  men,  eight  of  whom  held  government  positions,  and  to  the  general  astonlfdi- 
ment,  was  acquitted,  a  result  with  which  the  Russian  press  and  public  showed  them- 
. selves  in  full  agreement.  Gen.  Trepoff  was  removed  from  his  position,  but  was  made 
■gen.  of  cavalry.  Vera  Sassuliteh  left  the  country  after  the  trial  in  187B,  but  her  case 
was  brought  before  the  supreme  court  of  revision,  and  the  acquittal  canceled  on  the 
ground  of  informality.  In  Aug. .  1878,  gen.  de  Mezentzofl,  the  successor  of  gen.  Trepoff, 
was  stabbed  at  St.  Petersburg  while  walkmg,  and  died  the  same  day.  This  and  other  similar 
Attacks  were  ascribed  to  the  nihilists,  who  were  manifesting  remarkable  activity  in  all 
directions.   A  secret  association  called  the  "National  Qovernment"  issued  a  circular  la 
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April,  1878,  containing  a  revolutionary  programme,  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  take 
up  arms.  Assemblages  of  the  people  in  public  places  were  now  prohibited  by  a  minii!' 
terial  order.  la  a  letter  from  Odessa  to  a  Vienoa  newspaper,  it  was  stated  that  there 
were  several  thousand  members  of  the  nihilist  society  in  that  city  alone;  that  the  organ- 
ization had  powerful  supporters  in  the  highest  ran^  of  society ;  and  that  a  lady  who  was 
one  of  the  Russian  fashionable  leaders,  had  lieen  arrested  for  being  in  correRpondence 
with  the  chief  of  the  nihilist  committee  at  St.  Petersburg.    During  Sept.,  187^  a  pam- 

fjhlet  entitled  life  for  Life,  which  was  considered  a  manifesto  of  the  nihilists,  was  pnb- 
ished  in  St.  Petersburg.  Among  other  passages,  it  contained  the  followlag:  "  We  are 
socialists.  Our  purpose  is  the  destnicUon  of  the  present  economical  organizatimi  and 
inequality  which  constitute,  according  to  our  convictions,  the  root  of  all  the  evils  of  man- 
kind. The  question  of  the  political  form  is  entirely  indifferent  to  us."  .  .  "Our 
daggers  will  never  be  sheathed  until  our  oppressors,  who  strangle  and  gag  us,  are  expelled 
from  the  country;  and  a  terrible  vengeance  will  be  taken  if  the  Russian  nation  ao  not 
put  an  end  to  this  medieeval  barbarism."  This  declaration  of  socialism  as  a  theory  of 
governmental  order,  thus  opposing  the  fundamental  principle  of  nihilism,  shows  the 
heterogeneous  elements  and  the  blind  fury  of  the  whole  movement.  Jheassaasination  of 
^n.  Mezentzoff  was  in  fact  avowed  by  the  nihilists  in  their  journal  Land  and  LStertjf. 
in  which  they  alleged  that  he  deserved  death  because  he  had  trampled  right  under  foot; 
had  tortured  his  prisoners;  persecuted  the  Innocent:  and  in  his  official  capacity  had  mur- 
dered by  brutal  ill-treatment,  bv  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  rod,  a  number  of  persons  whr*« 
names  were  given.  On  Feb.  22,  1879,  prince  Krapotchkin,  governor  of  Kharkov,  was 
assassinated  by  shooting;  according  to  a  nihilist  circular,  on  account  of  certain  inhumsn 
acts  against  prisoners  in  his  chance.  Heyking,  commander  of  gendarmerie  at  Kiev,  was 
also  among  the  victims  of  the  nihilists,  and  on  March  33,  1879.  gen.  Dreateln,  ctoei  of 
the  gendarmerie  or  third  section,  was  shot  at.  and  being  miaseo,  was  warned  that  he 
could  not  long  escape.  The  number  and  character  of  the  persons  assassinated  or  attacked 
by  order  of  the  committee  of  the  nihilists  was  so  great  in  the  sevend  towns  of  the  emjriie, 
as  to  cause  general  alarm.  The  period  of  murders  was  followed  by  one  of  conflagrations. 
In  the  monUi  of  June  alone,  in  1879,  8,500  fires  broke  out  in  St.  Petersburg,  Orenborg. 
KobIow,  Irkutsk,  and  Uralsk,  destroying  property  to  the  amount  of  13,000,000  rabies. 
Onlv  90O  of  these  fires  could  be  properly  accounted  for,  and  the  remaining  3.600  were 
attributed  to  nihilist  incendiaries.  On  April  3, 1879,  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  emperor 
Alexander  II.  was  made  by  Solovieff,  who  fired  four  shots  at  him  from  a  revolTO".  bat 
missed  his  aim.  Solovieff  was  captured  and  afterward  hajiged.  In  Nov.,  1879,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  train  by  which  the  emperor  was  expected  to  arrive  at 
Moscow;  this  attempt  failed  from  a  ctiange  of  programme  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  not  on  the  train  that  was  actually  blown  up  uy  a  mine  fired  by  one  Hartman.  who 
escaped.  In  1867  an  attempt  had  hecu  made  on  the  emperor's  life  while  he  was  in  Paris, 
riding  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  with  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  The  assassin  fired  st 
him  but  missed  him.  The  third  effort  was  that  of  a  man  who  entered  the  imperial  apart- 
meats  in  disguise.  The  fourth,  the  terrible  explosion  at  the  Winter  palace  which  killed 
several  persons.  The  fifth  and  last  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  Mar.  18. 1881,  and 
was  a  successful  assassinaUon.  The  emperor  was  retnndng  from  a  parade  in  the  Micbel 
manege,  and  when  near  the  Winter  palace,a  bomb  was  thrown  beneath  the  imperial  f»iTiage. 
and  exploded,  breaking  through  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  but  without  injuringthe  czar,  who 
alighted  to  examine  the  extent  of  the  damage.  At  that  momeot  a  second  bomb  was 
exploded  close  to  his  feet,  shattering  both  his  legs,  and  otherwise  injuring  him  so  that 
be  died  in  leas  than  two  hours.  The  two  assassins  were  immediately  arrested,  and  within 
a  few  days  others  were  apprehended  for  complicity  in  the  affair,  llie  funeral  of  Alexan- 
der n.  took  place  on  Manih  90, 1881.  His  son,  the  csarovitdi,  assumed  the  crown  andtr 
the  title  of  Alocander  III.  The  assassination,  which  chilled  the  civilized  world  with 
horror,  was  openly  rejoiced  in  at  socialist  meetings  in  various  countries. 

A  proclamation  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  nihilists,  drawn  up  shortly  after  the 
attack  on  the  emperor  by  the  assassin  Solovieff  or  Solowfew,  sums  up  the  latest  known 
published  demands  of  nihilism  as  follows  : — "A  representative  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment; permanent  parliaments,  with  full  powers  to  regulate  all  matters  of  state;  exten- 
sion of  self-government  in  the  provinces;  complete  autonomy  of  rural  communes;  the 
land  to  bo  put  into  the  possesion  of  the  people;  means  to  be  found  for  placing  the  facto- 
\  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  artels  or  artisan  guilds;  transformation  of  tlie  army  into  a 
militia;  liberty  of  the  press,  and  industriaTcombiDation."  This  ceases  to  benlhOlsm 
pro^r.  and  attempts  reconstruction.  It  may  mark  a  change  in  the  direction  of  activity. 
Nihilism,  too  incoherent  to  be  more  than  a  mind  frenzy,  must  soon  destroy  Itself;  hut 
none  can  predict  into  what  shape  of  revolution  its  fragments  may  be  organized  In  sonie 
near  future. 

NIIOATA,  a  sea-port  on  the  w.  coast  of  Japan ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shinano  river,  soit 
of  the  ken  orprefecture  of  the  same  name,  which  comprises  the  island  Bado  and  the 
province  of  £chigo  {8.000  sq.m;  pop.  1,508,174);  pop.  of  city,  '78,  84,000.  Petroleum, 
coal,  various  minerals  and  metals  abound.  The  soil  is  good;  rice,  silk,  tea,  and  the 
lacquer  tree  are  cultivated.  The  citv  was  founded  in  1655,  and  opened  as  a  port  of  for- 
eign commerce  by  the  treaties  of  lw8.   It  is  well  provided  with  schools,  banks,  news- 
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papers,  post-offlces;  and  its  streets,  whidi  cross  each  other  at  right  aogles,  are  lighted  at 
night.  A  rich  inland  laade  is  done  on  pack  horses;  and  rlTer  steamers,  sea-Jnuu,  and 
the  native  coaatlag-steamsliips,  make  this  port  an  active  place. 

HlXmffiV,  Ni'vEGUEN.  the  Ifiniomaffum  of  the  Romans  {magum  or  magm  being  a 
Celtic  word  for  a  ^xed  dwelling,  called  by  Tacitus  Batarxmim  oppidum.  in  the  mi(Mle 
ages  Numaga,  is  the  principal  city  of  the  district  of  Nijmegen,  or  the  Betuwe,  in  the 
Netherlands  province  of  Qelderland.  Pop.  28,S08,  of  'whom  three-fourths  are  Roman 
Catholic.  It  it  pleasantly  situated,  9  m.  s.  of  Amheim,  on  the  Beveral  little  hills,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Waal.  Several  of  the  streets  are  steep  and  narrow,  passing  up  the 
Hoend^berg  (Ifanjieriierg,  or  hill  of  the  Huns),  on  which  the  Romans  had  a  permanent 
camp  in  order  to  keep  in  suhjection  the  country  of  Uie  Bataviers,  which  lay  between 
the  lihine  and  the  Waal;  others  are  broad  and  well  built  On  a  height  stood,  till  1797, 
when  it  was  demolished  by  the  French,  tlie  castle  of  Valkenburg.  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Julius  Ciesar.  Here  Charlemagne  built  a  palace,  and  made  the  castle  bis  residence. 
The  site  is  now  planted  with  trees,  and  forms  a  pleasant  public  walk  overlooking  the 
river  and  quay.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  there  is  a  little  sixteen-sided  chapel  or  baptis- 
tery, which  some  think  was  originally  a  heathen  tempie  of  the  Bataviers,  and  converted 
into  a  Christian  church  by  Pope  Deo  III.  In  799.  On  another  eminence,  where  the 
chateau  of  the  duke  of  Alva  once  stood,  is  a  modem  tower  called  Belvidere,  from  the 
summit  of  which  there  is  an  extensive  view,  including  the  rivers  which  branch  off  at  the 
delta  of  the  Rhine— viz..  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  tm  Yssel.  with  the  Haas  flowing  in 
the  south,  Nijmegen  is  strongly  fortified  and  well  garrisoned.  The  town-house, 
founded  in  15oi,  is  beautifully  and  antiquely  fitted  up  within,  and  externally  oma- 
mented  by  several  statues  of  emperors  and  Kings  of  the  Romans.  St.  Stephen's,  or  the 
great  church,  standing  on  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  in 
the  form  of  a  Qreek  cross,  and  before  the  reformation  contained  80  altars.  Nijmegen  is 
a  large  market  for  cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  especially  grain.  Beer  is  extensively 
brewed,  eau  de  cologne  distilled,  and  there  are  factories  for  spinning  and  weeving;  tin 
goods  and  earthenware  stoves  are  manufactured. 

?<ijmegen  is  celebrated  for  the  great  peace  congress  of  the  European  powers  which 
was  held  here,  and,  Aug.  10,  1678,  concluded  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  France;  on 
Sep.  17,  between  France  and  the  United  Netherlands;  and  between  the  German  empire 
and  France,  and  the  same  empire  and  Sweden,  Feb.  5,  1679. 

VUm-NOYOOSOD,  an  important  government  in  tbe  e.  of  great  Russia,  between  the 
governments  of  Vladimir  on  the  w.  and  Kazan  and  Simbirsk  on  the  east.  Area  (according 
to  the  Almanaeh  de  GotM),  19,390  sq.m. ;  pop, '70.  1,271,564.  The  surface  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions  by  the  Volga  with  its  tributary  the  Oka.  On  the  left,  the  northern 
bank  of  thenver,  the  surface  is  lat;  on  the  right  bank  it  is  billy.  As  the  soil  is  not  very 
fertile,  and  there  are  few  rich  meadow  lands,  neither  agriculture  nor  cattle-breeding  is 
pursued  extensively.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Volga,  Oka,  and  their  numerous  tributaries.  There  is  commu- 
nication by  water  with  24  governments,  and  with  the  Baltic,  the  Wliite.  and  the  Caspian 
seas.  The  northern  districts  of  the  government  abound  in  forests,  and  here  wooden 
utensils  and  tools  are  manufactured  for  the  adjoining  Eovernments.  There  are  several 
large  iron  works,  and  the  town  of  Gorbatof  is  the  Sheffleld  of  its  district.  Leather, 
especially  that  variety  called  Russian  leather,  is  largely  manufactured,  and  sheep  and 
lamb  akin  dressing  is  a  staple  employment.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Oka  are  several 
ship-building  and  dock  ^-ards.  The  towns  and  villages  are  filled  with  an  industrious  and 
thriving  manufacturing  population.    Capital,  Nijni-Novgorod  (q.v.). 

VIJHI-HOVQOBOD  (Lower  Novgorod),  a  famous  commerdal  and  manufacUiring  t. 
in  the  e.  of  great  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga,  716  m.  e.s.e.  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  fortified 
portion  of  the  town  occupies  a  hill  overlooking  the  Volga,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  wall. 
It  contains  the  kreml  or  citadel,  3  cathedrals,  and  the  palaces  of  the  governors.  The 
manufactures  of  Nijni-Novgorod  include  cloth,  leather,  steel  goods,  wax  candles, 
tobacco,  beer,  jiottery,  etc.,  and  ship-building.  The  trade  of  the  town  ia  of  great  com- 
mercial importaDce,  especially  during  the  great  annual  fair  which  brings  buyers  and 
sellers  from  all  climes  between  Germany  and  China.  For  the  convenience  of  those 
frequenting  the  fairs,  an  enormous  market-hall  has  been  built,  and  sixty  blocks  of  build- 
ings for  b(K)th8,  containing  3,o30  apartments  separated  by  flre-proof  walls.  The  numer- 
ous churches  of  the  citizens  are  supplemented  by  a  mosque  and  an  Armenian  church  for 
the  visitors.  There  are  three  annual  fairs,  two  of  them  of  minor  account.  The  third, 
heginningat  the  end  of  July  and  continuing  into  September,  ia  by  far  the  greatest  in  the 
worid.  The  normal  population  (44,190  in  1871)  is  then  increased  to  near  S50,000i  and 
tlie  value  of  the  goods  sold  at  the  great  f^r  of  1874  was  about  £24.000,000.  NHni-Nov- 
gorod,  which  is  favorably  situated  for  purposes  of  commerce,  carries  on  a  brisk  trade 
during  the  whole  season  of  navigation. 

Nijni-Novgorod.  founded  in  1221,  was  devastated  on  several  occasions  by  the  Tartars; 
and  in  1612.  when  it  was  on  the  point  of  falling  a  prey  to  Poland,  Minin,  the  famous 
butcher  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  collected  an  armed  force  here,  which,  under  prince  Pojar- 
sky,  drove  the  invaders  from  the  capital.   See  Moscow.   The  prosperity  of  this  town 
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^atea  from  the  year  1817,  when  the  great  fair  was  removed  to  Nijni -Novgorod  from 
Makarief,  on  account  of  the  destructive  tire  which  broke  out  in  the  latter  place. 

injHI-TAGILBK,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  amid  the  Ural  mountains, 
150  m.  e.  of  Perm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  mining  towns  in  Russia,  or  in  the  world. 
'The  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  everywhere  rich  in  icon,  copper,  gold,  and  platisa; 
not  far  off  is  the  famous  magnetic  mountain  Blagodat,  1433  fL  high.  Aklmfi  Demidoff 
(q.v.)  established  the  first  foundry  here  in  1735.  The  yield  botli  of  iron  and  o^peru 
immensely  large.    Pop.  35,000. 

NIKKO,  the  seat  of  the  mortuary*  shrines  of  lyeyasu,  and  of  lyemitsu,  the  founder 
and  the  third  of  the  line,  respectively,  of  the  Tokugawa  family  of  shoguns  (tycoons)  who 
ruled  Japan  from  1603  to  16fl8.  The  wonders  of  nature  and  art  combine  to  make  it  the 
goal  of  many  thousands  of  ijrtlgrims  annually,  apd  of  all  foreign  tourists  who  have  Ume 
to  spare.  As  a  holy  place,  it  began  to  win  reputation  even  in  the  8th  c.  but  the  present 
magnificent  slirines,  masterpieces  of  Japanese  art,  date  from  1617.  Hachi-ishi  is  the 
village  of  hotels  at  the  mountain  foot.  Nantaizan  is  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  range.  The 
lake  Chiuzenji  and  the  lofty  water-fall  of  Kiri-furi  (tumbUng  mist)  are  striking  features 
famous  in  literature  and  art.  The  chief  priest  of  the  shrines  was  always  a  prince  of  the 
imperial  blood,  and  an  annual  envoy  was  sent  by  the  mikado  to  pay  honor  to  the 
memory  or  lyeyasu.  Works  of  art  in  wood-carvins,  bronze,  granite,  and  other  stone, 
and  gifts  from  doimios  and  pilgrims,  from  Holland,  Loo  Clioo,  Oorea,  etc.,  make  this 
one  of  the  historic  spots  for  travelers  of  every  nation. 

HIKOLAIZ?,  a  t.  of  s.  Russia,  in  the  government  of.  Kherson,  40  m.  n.n.w.  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  stands  20  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Bug.  and  at  the  confiuence  of 
that  river  with  the  Ingul.  It  was  founded  in  1790,  and  its  situation  was  found  so  con- 
venient for  ship-buildmg  purposes  that  it  soon  became  the  center  of  naval  administra- 
tion of  the  Black  sea.  It  has  broad,  straight  streets,  containing  several  barracks,  a 
Cathedral,  schools  for  pilots,  hospitals,  an  observatory,  and  an  arsenal.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  present  cculury  about  10,000  men  were  employed  at  Nikolaief  in  ship-building  and 
other  naval  operations.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  system,  by  which  it  has  con- 
nection with  Moscow,  etc. ,  the  population  and  trade  have  greatly  increased.   Pop.  *o7. 


KIK0LAEV8K,  chief  t.  of  the  Amoor  territory',  in  e.  Siberia,  situated  on  a  vell- 
-wooded  plateau  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amoor,  and  35  m.  from  its  mouili,  6, 7S0  m.  e.  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  approaches  to  the  town  are  defended  by  four  batteries.  The  Amoor 
is  here  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad,  but  the  landing  place  is  available  only  for  small  craft, 
jall  largo  vessels  being  compelled  to  lie  in  mid-stream.   Pop.  '67, 6,814. 

HI'KOLBBIfSO,  or  Mi'kulov,  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  s.  of  Moravia,  37  m.  s.  of  Bninn, 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  PoUavcr  hills,  famous  for  their  rich  red  wines.  The  town  belongs 
to  the  princely  family  of  Dictrichsteiu.  It  has  several  steam-mills,  and  cotton  and  silk 
factories.  In  the  middle  of  the  town,  upon  a  rock,  stands  the  castle  of  the  Dietrichstein^ 
with  A  library  of  20,000  volumes,  and  a  vat  in  the  cellars  capable  of  containing  2,000 
-cimers  {more  than  80,000  gallons).   Pop.  '69,  7,173,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  Jews. 

NIKON,  Patriarch,  of  the  Russian  church,  1605-81;  b.  near  Nijni-Novgorod,  Kus- 
sia.  of  humble  parentage;  received  his  education  from  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St 
Hacarius.  He  afterward  became  a  priest,  but  was  so  much  attached  to  the  monastic 
life  that  he  entered  the  hermitage  of  Anserchc,  on  the  island  of  Solowetz,  in  the  White 
sea.  He  wpnrated  from  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  ten  years,  and  persuaded  her 
to  enter  the  convent  of  St.  Alexis  at  Moscow.  His  fellow-monks  desiring  to  eidianav 
their  wooden  church  for  one  of  stoue.  Nikon  and  Elizor  (the  founder  ana  head  of  tFie 
hermitage),  wert!  sent  to  Moscow  to  procure  contributions  for  the  purpose.  Elizar  appro- 
priated the  monej'  obtaiued  to  his  own  use.  Nikon  remonstrated;  bis  associate  became 
his  enemy.  Nikon,  unable  to  endure  his  persecution,  left  the  island  in  a  small  boat,  and 
after  exposure  to  great  peril  he  reached  the  island  of  K],  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onega. 
Here  he  erected  a  wooden  cross,  and  vowed  to  build  a  monastery  on  the  spot,  which  vow 
he  fulfilled.  In  1066,  having  occasiou  to  go  to  Moscow  on  business  for  the  monaster;  of 
which  he  was  abbot,  the  czar  Alexis  l^iicailuvid  appointed  him  archimandrite  of  the 
Novaspasky  convent  at  Moscow.  He  used  his  influence  with  the  czar  in  behalf  of  poor 
widows,  orphans,  the  persecuted,  and  oppressed.  In  1648  he  was  made  metropolitan  of 
Nov^rod,  and  became  much  endeared  to  the  people.  In  1650  he  quelled  a  violent  pop- 
ular msurrectiou  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  and  then  obtained  permission  to  gp  to  the 
prisons  and  release  those  who  had  been  unjustly  incarcerated,  as  well  as  real  criminal-* 
who  were  sincere  ])enitents.  He  showed  great  kindness  to  the  poor.  He  preached  tti 
crowds,  revised  the  liturgj'  of  the  Russian  church,  and  caused  the  clergy  to  perform 
divine  service  with  more  devotion.  On  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  Nikon  in  1632 
was  appointed  patriarch.  In  1654-55  he  called  a  council  of  the  church  to  take  measures 
for  maKing  the  church  iKwkH  conform  to  the  Greek  originals.  The  council  compared 
with  the  Septuagint  the  Slavonic  versions,  some  of  whidi  were  five  centuries  old,  and 
found  them  correct,  and  that  the  errors  in  the  books  in  common  use  were  owing  to  the 
oirelessncss  of  transcriiiers.  A  new  edition,  made  at  Moscow  and  set  forth  l^*  Nikon, 
created  a  division  in  the  church.   Nikon  endeavored  to  root  out  aU  abuses  of  the  hler- 
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archy,  to  promote  temperance,  settuu  the  people  an  example  of  abetemious  habite. 
Sacred  pictures  to  which  he  beli^ed  the  peoiHe  psid  idolatrous  veneration  he  removed. 
The  baptisms  of  the  western  church,  then  and  now  considered  by  the  Greek  church 
invalid,  he  sanctioned.  Education,  begun  b^  Ivan  the  terrible  but  interrupted  by  war, 
he  encouraged.  Tlie  printing  press  was  again  set  up.  Grecli  and  Latin  were  now  for 
the  Arst  time  taught  m  the  schools.  He  made  also  many  useful  clianges  in  the  cliurch 
service.  The  greatest  reform  was  the  revival  of  preacbiug.  From  Nikon  was  first  heard, 
after  many  ceoturies,  a  living,  practical  sermon.  These  changes  greatly  a^tated 
the  chtirch,  but  the  czar's  favor  did  not  fail,  until  in  16S8  bis  enemies  succeeded  in 
alienating  the  czar  from  him,  and  Nikon  retired  to  the  monastery  of  .the  Kesurrection  of 
Christ  that  he  had  himself  built.  The  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  czar 
increasing,  and  Nikon  refusing  to  return  to  Moscow,  a  council  was  called  in  1667  to  con- 
sider his  case,  under  the  presidency  of  the  eastern  patriarcli ;  and  on  Dec.  13  of  that  year 
he  was  deposed,  and  banished  as  a  common  monk  to  the  Bielvozersky  Therapontic  mon- 
astery. The  czar  Feodor  Alexievich  allowed  him  to  remove  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Eeaurrection  of  Cliriet,  but  on  the  journey  tliither  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  that  mon- 
astery in  the  presence  of  tlie  czar;  his  8t)soIution  was  obtained  from  the  eastern  patriarch 
and  he  was  again  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Russian  patriarchs.  "  Nikon,"  says  Stanley, 
"rests  all  but  canonized  in  spite  of  his  many  faults,  and  in  spite  of  his  solemn  condem- 
nation and  degradation  by  the  nearest  approach  to  a  general  council  which  the  eastern 
church  has  witnessed  since  the  second  council  of  NicBea.  He  rests  far  enough  removed 
from  the  ideal  of  a  saintly  character,  but  yet  having  left  behind  liim  to  his  own  church 
the  example  of  a  resolute,  active,  onward  leader;  to  the  world  at  large,  'the  example, 
never  witiiDut  a  touching  lesson,  of  a  sincere  reformer  recognized  and  honored  when 
honor  and  recognition  are  too  late."  Many  historians  tiiink  that  with  more  prudence  he 
might  have  saved  the  Russian  church  from  a  schism  which  still  exists,  and  that  he 
lacked  the  wisdom  and  policy  which  are  essential  to  men  in  high  places  of  trust.  In 
1664  Nikon  sent  to  the  east  and  purchased  500  MS8.  of  Greekbooks  dating  from  the  Uth 
to  the  17th  century.  He  also  made  a  collection  of  the  Russian  chronicles,  the  Stufen 
books,  and  the  Greek  chronolo^sts,  which  reaches  to  the  year  1680,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Chronicle  of  Imkon.  The  academy  of  sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  pub- 
lished a  fine  edition  of  this  in  8  vols,  in  1767-03.  He  wrote  also  several  theological 
treatises,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important:  A  Table  of  Dogmatic  Studies; 
-  Sermonti;  Tlie  Intellectual  Pa/raai»e,  containing  a  description  of  the  monasteries  of  mount 
Athoa  and  of  Valdai;  A  Canon,  or  book  of  prayers.  Stanley  in  his  Hittory  <if  tha  Eattem 
Church,  Palmer  in  the  PatriaTch  and  the  Tmr,  Eckardt  in  Modem  Ruaiia,  and  the  Lon- 
don JSeview,  have  ^veu  a  particular  account  of  the  patriarch  Nikon. 

mEOfOL,  a  thiiving  t.  of  s.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  about  200  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  47°  33'  north.  Nikopol 
is  the  center  of  an  extensive  agricultural  district,  the  produce  of  which  is  here  shipped  to 
Odessa.  Between  Nikopol  and  the  port  of  Odessa  there  is  regular  communicatioD  by 
steamboat  The  natural  advantages  of  Nikopol  promise  to  make  it  one  of  the  principal 
commercial  centers  on  the  Dnieper.   Pop.  '67,  8,758. 

mLE  (yilua),  called  by  the  Egyptians  Ba^  Mu  (the  genius  of  the  waters),  and  by  the 
Hebrews  .StA(W{the  black),  the  river  of  n.e.  Africa  formed  by  the  union  of  theBalu--eI-Abiad 
(the  White  or  true  Nile)  and  the  Bahr-el- Azrek  (Blue  Nile).  Capts.  Speke  and  Grant  discov- 
ered that  the  first  of  these,  the  true  Nile,  flowed  out  of  the  lake  ictoria  Nyanza,  which 
extends  from  about  lat  0°  30'  n.,  to  %'  40' s. .  and  from  long.  81°  40'  to  35°  e.,  and  is  8,800  ft. 
above  the  levelof  tiiesea;  and  the  river  Shimiyu,  the  largest  tributary  of  this  lake,  flowing 
luto  its  southern  extremity,  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  most  southerly  source  of  the 
Nile.  The  second,  the  Blue  Nile,  has  Its  source  In  Abysdnla,  in  lat-lO"  Sfr  n.,  and  long. 
36°  55'  east. 

The  White  Nile,  from  its  outfall  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  at  the  "  Ripon  falls,"  lat. 
0'  20'  n..  long.  83°  30'  e.,  flows  n.w.  and  w.  for  about  380  m.,  till  it  enters  the  lake 
Albert  Nyanza,  within  80  m.  of  its  northern  extremity,  where  the  river  again  emeiges. 
On  issuing  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  the  Nile  rushes  down  due  n.  like  a  mountain-tor- 
rent, running  oflE  at  last  into  long  flats,  and  expanding  so  as  to  form  what  is  called 
Tbrabim  PaaEia  lake.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  is  navigable,  and  continues  to  be 
so  untif  it  reaches  the  Earuma  falls.  From  these  falls  to  the  Murchison  falls  (ISO  ft.  in 
heiglil),  near  the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  river  forms  a  series  of  rapids.  Between  the  two 
5s  vanzaa  the  Nile  is  known  as  the  Victoria  Nile,  or  Somerset  river 

*  After  leaving  the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  Nile  begins  its  northward  course  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  has  no  further  lake  expansion.  Between  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  Gondokoro 
(Ismailia),  in  4°  65'  n.  lat,  and  31°  51'  e.  lon^..  1500  ft  above  the  sea,  the  Nile  river 
descends  several  hundred  feet  in  a  series  of  rapids  and  cataracts.  For  about  500  m.  after 
Goudokoro  the  Nile  flows  very  tortuously,  first  In  a  north-westerly  and  then  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  is  joined,  in  about  lat.  9°  15'  n.,  long.  30°  e.,  by  its  first  great 
afiluent,  the  Bahr-el-Gazal,  which  joins  the  Nile  from  the  w,  with  hardly  any  perceptible 
current.  The  second  tributary  is  the  Giraffe  river,  about  one-third  the  volume  of  the 
Nile  at  its  point  of  junction,  long.  81°  east.  From  the  Bahr-el-Gazal  the  Nile  fiows  in  a 
due  easterly  direction  for  about  80  m.,  then  s.  for  80  m.,  when  it  is  joined  by  Its  third 
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tributary,  the  Sobat  river,  fnmi  the  east.  The  Sobat  is  full  and  nav^ble.  Between  tb!« 
and  the  town  of  Khartoum,  a  distance  of  about  460  m.,  the  Nile  runs  in  a  northeriy 
direction,  with  a  width  of  from  one  to  two  m.,  and  la  joined  by  several  streams  from  the 
e.  side. 

Khartoum,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Babr-el-Azrek 
(Blue  Nile)  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (White  Nile),  1188  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  in  lat.  15' 
85'  n.  long.,  83°  80'  east.  The  Bahr-el-Azrek,  long  supposed  to  be  the  main  branch  of 
the  true  Nile,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Atrai  ana  the  Blue  river.  The  Abal  has  - 
its  source  in  Abyssinia,  50  m.  from  lake  Dembea,  which  it  enters  from  the  s.  w. ;  emei^- 
lug  on  the  s.e.  ox  the  lake,  it  flows  for  about  90  m.  in  that  direction,  when  it  deacribefi'a  ' 
semiGiicle  round  the  peninsula  of  Godjam,  and  continues  north-westerly  for  about  loO 
miles.  It  is  here  joined  by  the  Blue  river  from  the  e.,  and  from  this  point  the  Blue  Nile 
flows  n.w.  to  Khartoum,  receiving  from  the  e.  two  large  rivers  running  nearly  parslM 
to  each  other,  the  Dender  and  the  nahad  or  Shimfa.  From  Khartoum,  the  united  stream 
flows  n.  for  about  60  m.,  passing  the  town  of  Halfaia  and  the  ruins  of  MeroG  to  the  fityt 
cataract,  and  thence  n.e.  post  Shendy  (q.v.)  to  its  junction  with  the  Atbara,  which  entm 
the  Nile  at  £1  Darner,  lat  17°  45'  n.,  long.  84°  east. 

The  Atbara,  also  called  Bahr-el-Aswad,  or  Black  river,  because  It  carries  down  with 
it  the  greatest  amount  of  the  black  mud  and  slime  that  manures  and  fertilizes  Egj'pt, 
is  the  last  tributary  received  b;^  the  Nile.  The  Goang  seems  to  be  the  direct  source  of 
the  Atbara.  It  rises  in  the  heights  to  the  n.  of  lakcX>embea.  About  150  m.  from  its 
source  it  receives  the  Basalam  river,  and  about  80  m.  further  on,  the  T^azze  or  Setit 
river,  both  from  the  east.  The  Takazze  has  a  far  greater  volume  of  water  than  either  of 
the  preceding  rivers.  It  rises  in  the  Samen  mountains,  round  which  it  flows  first  es.<t- 
erly,  then  n.,  till  in  about  lat.  18°  80'  n.,  long.  88°  50'  e.  it  turns  n.w.,  and  then  almost 
due  w.,  j(dning  Gio  Atbara  at  right  an^es.  It  has  many  tritHitariea. 

From  its  junction  with  the  Atbara  the  Nile  continues  to  flow  northerly  throng  the 
populous  and  fertile  district  of  Berber,  full  of  villages,  and  then  enters  tbe  desert.  Tun- 
ing westwards  in  lat  19°  n.,  it  forms  the  large  island  of  Mograt,  and  makes  a  curve  to 
the  south-westward,  known  as  the  "great  bend,"  in  which  there  are  two  cataract?. 
Futering  Nubia,  the  Nile  resumes  its  northwesterly  course,  with  narrow  strips  of  culti- 
vated land  on  each  bank.  Here  it  forms  another  cataract,  and  bends  round  to  tbe  o.e. 
with  a  fifth  cataract,  in  lat.  Sl°  40'  north.  After  this  the  valley  of  the  Nile  narrom,  aitd 
at  Assouan,  in  lat  i£4°  10'  n.,  it  forms  the  last  cataract  in  dearending. 

From  Assouan  to  the  sea  the  average  fall  of  the  Nile  is  two  inuies  to  a  m.,  and  its 
mean  velocity  about  three  m.  an  hour.  It  waters  and  fertilizes  the  whole  length  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Tbe  delta  of  the  Nile  extends  from  lat.  80°  10'  n.  to  31°  80'  n.,  and  hasa 
base  on  the  Mediterranean  of  about  ISO  miles.  In  it  the  Nile  spreads  out  into  numerous 
streams,  the  two  principal  being  those  of  Boeetta  and  Damietta.  Tbe  total  length  of  the 
Nite,  from  its  exit  from  the  lake  to  tbe  sea,  is  about  8,800  m.,  meaanied  along  ita  course, 
or  about  2,2100  m.  direct  distance. 

A  feattue  peculiar  to  the  river  of  ^ypt  is  thiU  from  its  junction  with  the  Atbam,  to  its 
month,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1600  m.,  it  receives  no  afflioent  whatever,  and  yet  it  is 
able  to  contend  with  the  bumiug  sun.  and  scarcely  less  tmming  sands  of  Nubia.  With 
the  ancient  Egyptians  the  river  was  held  sacred:  the  god  Nilus  was  one  of  the  lesser 
divinities.  Its  annual  overflow  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  the  phvsical  gec>grapbv 
of  the  globe  for  it  has  risen  to  within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  time,  and  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  same  height,  year  after  year  for  unknown  ages.  At  Khartoum  it  begins  to 
increase  early  in  April,  but  in  lower  Egypt  the  inundation  usually  be^ns  about  the  23th 
of  June,  and  attains  its  height  in  about  three  months.  It  remains  stationary  about  twelve 
days,  and  then  subsides.  The  cultivable  soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  and  its  failure  causes  a  dearth;  for,  virtually,  tbe  country  has  no  r^n.  Con- 
tinuous south  wind  briugfl  a  good,  and  north  wind  a  bad  year.  During  a  good  inunda- 
tion the  rise  Is  about  40  ft.  on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  86  ft.  at  Thebes,  and  4  ft.  at  tlie 
Damietta  and  Boeetta  mouths  in  the  Delta.  If  at  Cairo  the  rise  is  only  18  or  20  ft  there 
is  a  scarcity;  up  to  34  ft,  a  deficiency;  35  to  27  ft  is  good:  more  than  that  causes  a 
flood,  and  fosters  plague  and  murrain.  During  the  inundation  the  whole  valley  is  cov- 
ered with  water,  from  which  the  villages  rise  fike  islands,  protected  by  dikes.  Of  1st* 

J'ears  the  overflow  has  been  greater  than  tbe  average  of  many  centuries.  The  rise  and 
all  of  the  trunk  stream  of  the  lower  Nile  Is  owing  to  the  periodicity  of  the  rains  on  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  in  the  basin  of  lake  Nyanza,  where,  on  the  equator,  it  nivK 
more  or  less,  all  the  year  round,  most  copiouslv  during  Uie  equinoxes.  Tbe  banks  of  tbe 
Nile  swarm  with  birds,  among  which  are  vultures,  cormorants^geese,  pelicans,  quails, 
and  the  white  ibis;  and  its  sweet,  soft  waters  teem  with  flsh.  'The  average  amount  of 
alluvium  brought  down  by  the  river  is  estimated  at  a  deposit  of  4i  inches  in  a  century — 
by  some  it  Is  made  as  hi^  as  6  inches;  the  greater  put  of  it  is  brought  down  1^  tbe 
Atbara 

The  question  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  most  leoent  of 
geography.  That  the  sources  of  a  river,  at  whose  mouth  one  of  the  earliest  and  mo^t 
civilized  peoples  was  established,  should  have  been  so  long  veiled  in  obscurity  is  unpar- 
alleled in  geographical  research.  The  want  of  success  in  exploring  the  upper  bariaof  the 
Nile  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  length  of  the  river,  to  the  dimculties  which  beset  the 
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tniTcIer  in  the  physical  nature  of  tlie  countries  be  must  p&ss  through,  the  climate,  and 
the  Jealousy,  ignorance,  and  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes.  This  problem  of  centuries 
may  now  m  regarded  as  satisfactorily  solved ;  for  the  question  whetlier  there  may  not 
yet  be  found  important  feeders  of  the  White  Nile  carrying  back  its  source  to  a  still 
greater  distance  in  the  interior  is  practically  excluded  by  Stanley's  explOTation  of  the 
Lualaba  or  Congo  bann.  The  journeys  of  Krai^  and  Hebmann  to  the  foot  of  Eilimand- 
jaro  and  the  other  snowy  mountfUns  In  the  e.  of  Africa,  believed  by  them  to  be  the 
ancient  "mountains  of  the  moon,"  and  the  explorations  of  the  White  Nile,  pointed  to 
Uie  conclusion  that  it  was  among  these  mountains  that  the  sources  of  the  great  river 
would  ultimately  be  discovered. 

There  was,  however,  another  theory.  Rumors  gathered  from  the  natives  pointed  to 
lakes  in  the  regions  a.  of  the  equator  as  the  true  sources  of  the  Nile.  To  explore  this 
country  the  distinguished  traveler,  capt.  Richard  Burton,  accompanied  by  capt.  Speke, 
started  from  the  Zanzibar  coast  in  1857.  Their  enterprise  was  so  far  successful  that 
they  discovered  lake  Tanganyika,  in  lat.  6°  s. ,  long.  33°  e.,  and  a  large  crescent-shaped 
mass  of  mountains  overhanging  the  northern  half  of  the  lake,  and  10,000  ft.  high,  con- 
sidered by  capt.  Speke  to  be  the  true  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  On  the  shores  of  lake 
Tanganyika  Burton  was  laid  up  by  Illness,  and  his  companion,  after  surveying  the 
northern  portion  of  the  lake,  left  blm  there  to  recruit  bis  health,  while  he  (Speke)  pro- 
ceeded northvranls  to  discover  another  huge  ' '  nyanza"  or  lake,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  was  informed  by  the  natives.  This  he  accomplished  on  Aug.  8,  1868,  when  he  dis> 
covered  the  southern  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (q.v.).  In  bis  journal  he  says  of  this 
immense  sheet  of  water:  "  I  no  longer  felt  any  doubt  that  the  lake  at  my  feet  gave  birth 
to  that  interesting  river,  the  source  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  specalatioa 
and  tlie  object  of  so  many  explorers." 

In  1861  capt.  Speke,  taking  with  him  capt.  Grant,  returned  to  the  lake  region.  The 
expedition  approached  the  Victoria  Nyanza  a^in  from  the  coast  of  Zanziht^;  and  the 
first  place  from  which  they  obtained  a  view  of  it,  during  the  second  expedition,  was  the 
town  of  Mashoude  on  its  western  side.  Thence  they  pursued  their  way  along  the  shore 
northwards.  Crossing  the  equator,  tliey  reached  streams  which  are  said  to  flow  out  of  the 
lake,  and  further  on, In  the  center  of  its  northern  coast,  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
parent  stream  of  the  Nile,  150  yards  in  breadth,  flowing  over  rocks  of  an  igneous  char- 
acter, and  forming  falls  12  ft.  high,  which  capt.  Speke  christened  the  "  Ripon  falls,"  in 
honor  of  the  president  of  the  royal  geographical  society  at  the  time  of  his  starting  on  the 
expedition. 

In  tbe  kingdom  of  Karagw6  capt.  Speke  found  a  very  superior  negro  racse,  much 
better  disposed  to  strangers  than  any  of  the  tribes  he  had  formerly  passed  through.  The 
country  occupied  by  this  race,  and  that  of  Uganda,  stretches  along  the  Nyanza,  and 
covers  half  of  its  western  and  northern  shores,  tbe  Uganda  being  bounded  on  the  e.  by 
the  main  stream  of  the  Nile.  North  of  it  11^  the  kingdom  of  Unyoro,  where  the  diulects 
belonging  to  the  language  of  s.  Africa,  and  which  up  to  this  point  are  used  by  the  various 
tribes,  suddenly  cease,  and  give  place  to  those  of  the  language  of  n.  Africa. 

At  Oondokoro  Speke  and  Grant  were  met  by  Mr.  (now  ur  Samuel)  Baker,  who  had 
come  from  Cairo' to  their  relief.  Baker,  accompanied  by  his  heroic  wife,  pushed  still 
southwards,  and  bad  the  happiness  of  discovering,  in  1864,  another  great  lake,  which  he 
called  the  Albert  Nyanza.  In  1869  he  undertook  a  second  great  expedition,  of  a  military 
character,  at  the  expense  of  the  paslia  of  Egypt,  to  suppress  slavery  in  tbe  upper  regions 
of  the  Nile:  and  has  reduced  under  the  sway  of  that  ruler  the  whole  valley  of  tlie  river 
as  far  as  the  Victoria  Nyanza.   Sir  Samuel  returned  in  Sept.,  1878. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been  working  for  many  years,  from  anottier  Quarter, 
at  the  solution  of  tbe  great  African  problem — the  true  source  of  the  Nile.  In  i866  he 
began  the  great  journey  from  which  he  was  destined  never  to  return.  Starting  from 
the  Rovuma  river,  in  tlie  far  a.,  he  passed  round  the  s.  end  of  lake  Nyosso,  proceeded 
northward,  exploring  tbe  lakes  Bangweolo  and  Moero;  and  in  1869  reached  lake  Tan- 
ganyika, now  known  to  send  its  outflow  towards  the  Congo,  but  which  he  sought  in  vain 
to  connect  with  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  1871  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Stanley  at  Ujiji,  on 
lake  Tanganyika,  and  it  was  then  his  opinion  that  neither  Tanganyika,  nor  the  Albert 
I^anza,  nor  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was  the  true  source  of  the  Nile,  nor  any  of  the  feeders 
of  these  lakes;  but  that  it  was  to  be  sought  in  a  basin  lying  westward  of  them,  through 
which  flow  three  large  rivers,  all  called  Lualaba,  and  whicm  unite  to  form  anotlier  neat 
lake,  which  he  called  Lincoln.  Out  of  this  a  river  runs  northward,  which  he  conc^TOd 
to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile.  Geographers  at  home  generally  believed  that  living- 
stone  was  mistaken,  and  had  struck  instead  upon  the  source  of  the  Congo ;  but  the  deaut 
of  the  great  traveler  before  the  completion  of  ills  explorations  left  the  problem  unsolved. 
It  was  not  until  Mr.  Stanley  in  1876-77  followed  the  course  of  the  Lualaba  to  its  mouth 
that  this  stream  was  definitely  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  Cmigo.  Mr.  Stanley's 
explorations  in  187S,  ere  he  BtrucK  the  Lualaba,  tiave  ^ven  ua  more  accurate  information 
as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  VIct(n1a  Nyanza  (see  Ntahka),  and  as  to  its  affluent, 
the  Shimiyu. 

NILEB,  a  city  in  Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  St.  Joseph  river,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion; on  the  Michigan  Central  railroad,  98  m.  e.  of  Chicago;  pop.  of  city,  '7^  4,998. 
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Ntles  was  settled  in  1828;  U  ia  furmsbed  witb  water-power  a  dam  built  acn^s  the 
river.  There  are  Qumerous  mills  of  various  kinds,  foundries,  and  machine-sliops,  a 
national  bank,  public  schools,  weekly  newspapers,  and  8  churches.  The  outlying  dis- 
tricts produce  laige  quantities  of  lumber,  gram,  ami  fruit,  which  are  brous^t  here  fw 
sUipmeut. 

NILES,  Hezeeiah,  1777-1880;  b.  Penn.;  recelvcdan  ordinary  education  and  learned 
tlie  printer's  trade.  In  1800  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bonsall  &  Niles,  printers 
and  publishers,  in  Wilmington,  Del.  The  business  was  not  successful,  and  Niles  for 
(several  years  was  a  newspaper  contributor  and  editor,  being  for  six  years  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  a  Baltimore  daily.  In  1811  he  began  the  publication  of  A'ilet't  lUjider, 
find  continued  it  for  26  years.   This  weekly  paper  contained  very  valuable  articles  on 

fiolitical  and  financial  subjects,  and  historical  papers  of  great  importance.  Niles  repub- 
ished  the  work  in  book  form  (33  vols  j  in  1828,  and  it  was  contmued  after  his  deaUi  by 
W.  O.  Niles,  Jeremiah  Hough,  and  Geoi^  Seattle  until  1840.  Niles  also  published 
Prin^lea  and  Act)  of  the  RevohUion,  ISS^.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  a  protective 
tariff. 

NILES,  John  Milton,  1787-1856;  b.  Hertford,  Conn.,  and  was  in  early  life  a  farmA'. 
His  education  was  mostly  self-acquired,  and  before  he  was  of  age  he  began  the  study  of 
law.  After  Ida  admission  to  the  bar  he  spent  two  years  in  Vermont,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  but  in  1817  returned  to  Hartford  and  there  founded  the  Timet,  a  demo- 
cratic newspaper,  with  which  he  was  connected  as  editor  and  contributor  for  80  years. 
Ho  was  for  some  years  a  county  judge,  was  a  member  of  the  general  assemldy,  and  in 
1839  was  made  city  postmaster  by  president  Jacksoo,  resigning  the  position  on  his 
appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  as  U.  S.  senator,  183.V^.  He  was  made  postmaster- 
general  in  1840,  and  in  1848  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  for  a  full  term.  He  published, 
besides  many  addresses,  orations,  and  speeches :  liiaio?^  of  South  America  and  Mexiea,  and 
a  View  of  Texas  (1889);  J.ife  of  Commodore  Oliver  B.  Perry  (1820);  and  other  books. 

NILES,  Nathaniel,  1741-1828;  b.  R  I. ;  after  graduating  at  the  college  of  New 
Jersey  in  1766,  studied  medicine  and  law,  and  afterwards  theology  with  Dr.  Bellamy, 
and  taught  school  in  New  York  city.  He  obtained  a  license  to  preach  in  Congregational 
•churches,  and  settled  in  Norwich,  Conn.  He  was  confined  to  no  pastorate,  but  preached 
as  occasion  offered,  and  was  accounted  earnest  and  zealous.  He  was  versed  in  mechan- 
ics, and  invented  a  process  by  which  bar-iron  could  be  made  into  wire  by  the  use  of 
water-power;  first  emploved  in  a  wool-carding  factory.  He  was  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  legislature  of  Vermont  in  1784,  having  removed  to  "West  Fairlee, 
Oraiige  co.,  in  that  state,  and  was  prominent  in  the  politics  of  his  time.  At  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war  be  was  a  candidate  for  national  honors,  and  was  member  of  con- 
gress, 1791-97,  and  a  Judge  of  the  supreme  court.  He  was  chosen  presideutial  elector 
for  ^  successive  odimniBtrations,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  censors  on  the  revision 
of  the  state  constltutioD.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he  composed  a  war-song,  Thr 
American  Hero,  which  became  very  popular.  He  contributed  a  number  of  valuable 
essays  to  the  Theological  M<Massine,  and  published  several  sermons,  lectures,  and  essaj's 
In  177S  he  published  Tm  Diseaunet  on  CoT^feasion  of  Sin  and  Fbrgivenets,  and  Fbur  Dii- 
couraes  on  Secret  Prayer.  In  1777  there  appeared  two  sermons  entitled  The  Perfection  of 
6od  the  FmirUain  cf  Good.  In  1809,  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  He  wrote  a  History  of  t/u 
Indian  Wars. 

NILES,  Samuel,  1674-1762;  b.  on  Block  Island,  R.  I.  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  uni- 
versity,  1699;  became  a  CongregatioDal  minister;  preached  in  Kingston,  R.  I.,  from  1703 
till  1710;  was  installed  in  May,  1711,  as  pastor  of  Second  church,  Bialntree,  Mass.. 
where  he  remained  till  his  deaUi.  He  published  A  Brigand  Somnqful  Aoeount  tiftia 
Present  Churches  in  New  England,  1746;  Oo^t  Wonder-teorking  Providence  for  Nmo  Bag- 
land  in  the  Reduction  cfLouiaburg,  a  poem,  1747;  Vindication  of  Divers  Important  Doc- 
trines, 1753;  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  1757;  and  was  the  author  of  an  unfinished 
History  of  the  French  and  Indian  Ware,  published  in  Slassachusetts  historical  collection, 
3d  series,  vol.  vi, 

NIL-GHAU.    See  Ntl-Ghau,  anfe. 

RILOH'ETES  (tlie  measurer  of  the  Nile),  the  name  of  two  buildings  existing  in 
^RypU  one  in  the  island  of  Rhoda,  opposite  to  Cairo,  the  other  at  Elephantine,  close  to 
Assouan,  in  24°  5'  23'  n.  lat.  The  first  consists  of  a  square  well,  in  which  is  placed  a 
graduated  pillar  of  marble,  and  Is  called  a  mekinas  or  measure;  the  pillar  contains  24 
dcvakhs  or  cubits,  each  of  which  measures  21.886  in.,  or  according  to  Greaves,  1824  ft., 
and  contains  S4  digits;  but  in  its  present  state  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended 
to  mark  a  rise  of  more  than  16  cubits.  This  pillar  is  exceedingly  slender.  The  boildinjc 
formerly  had  a  dome,  bearing  a  Gufic  Inscription,  dated  847  a.d.,  and  is  said  to  ha^'e 
been  erected  by  the  calif  Mamun,  or  his  successor,  "Wathek  Billah.  The  first-mentioned 
monarch  is  said  to  have  erected  another  nilometer  at  the  village  of  Banbeuouda,  in  the 
Saeed,  and  to  have  repaired  an  did  one  at  Eklimin.  The  calif  El  Motawukkcl  built 
the  present  one.  The  mode  of  calculating  the  Increase  at  the  nilometer  is  rather  com- 
plex, and  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary,  political  and  financial  reasons  rendering  the 
process  a  mystery  even  to  the  natives.   At  the  present  day  the  W\s  is  supposed  to  na^-e 
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risen  to  18  cubits  when  the  canals  are  ciit;  this  is  the  height  of  the  lowest  inuudation; 
19  cubits  are  considered  tolerable,  20  excellent,  21  adequate,  and  22  complete;  24  are 
ruinous.  In  the  time  of  Edrisi,  however,  16  cubits  were  considered  sufficient.  The 
object  of  these  nilometers  was  to  measure  the  amount  of  taxation  to  be  imposed  on  the 
country.  The  nilometer  at  Cairo  is,  however,  much  more  recent  than  that  existing  at 
Elephantine,  which  coudsts  of  a  staircase  between  two  walls  descending  to  the  Nile. 
Une  of  these  walls  has  engraved  on  it  a  series  ot  lines  at  proper  intervals  marking  the 
different  elevations  to  which  the  river  rose  under  the  Ctesars.  The  cubits  here  are 
divided  into  14tbs  or  double  digits,  and  measure  1  foot  8.625  inches.  This  nilometer  is 
described  by  Btrabo.  The  probability  is  that  many  nilometeig  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs,  probably  one  in  each  city.  In  the  days  of  Mceris  8  cubits  were  sufficient, 
bat  10  or  10  were  required  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  456  B.C.,  and  this  was  the  mean 
under  the  Bomans.  According  to  Pliny,  if  the  Inundation  did  not  cxceiid  12  cubits  it 
produced  a  famine,  18  starved  the  country,  14  relolced  it,  15  was  safety,  and  16  delight, 
and  this  number  is  symbolically  represented  by  Uie  number  of  children  playing  round 
the  river  god  on  statues  of  the  Roman  period.  The  oldest  nilometer  appears  to  have 
been  erected  at  Memphis,  and  it  was  transferred  by  ConEtantine  to  a  church  in  tJie 
vicinity  of  the  Serapeium;  but  Julian  sent  it  back  to  this  temple,  where  it  remained  till 
its  destruction  by  Theodosius.  At  the  present  day  the  rise  is  watched  for  with  anxiety, 
andproclaimed  by  four  criers. — Herodotus,  ii.  13;  Stnibo,  lib.  xvii. ;  Wilkinson,  Topogr. 
cf  Thehe*,  pp.  811-17.    Hekekyan  Bey,  JSiriadie  Monuments  (Lond.  1868),  p.  145. 

NILS'SON  (ROUZAUD),  Chbibtine,  b.  Sweden,  1848.  At  an  early  age  showed  a  taste 
for  music,  and  although  her  parents  were  in  himible  circumstances,  became  quite  proficient 
ou  the  violin,  learned  the  flute,  and  attended  fairs  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  at 
which  she  sang,  accompanying  herself  on  the  violin.  While  performing  m  thismanner  at 
a  fair  at  Ljungby  in  1857,  her  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  F.  G.  TornSrhJ^lm,  a  gentle- 
nun  of  influence,  who  sent  her  to  Stockholm,  where  she  received  instruction  from 
fVanz  Berwald.  She  made  her  d^but  at  Stockholm  in  1860,  and  then  went  to  Paris  to 
continue  her  musical  education,  under  Masset  and  Wartel.  In  1864  she  appeared  at  the 
Thefitre  Lyrique  of  Paris,  asVioletta  in  I'ravicUa,  with  such  success  that  she  was  engaged 
to  sing  for  three  years.  She  made  her  flrat  appearance  in  London  in  1867,  where  she 
immediately  became  a  favorite.  la  1868  she  sang  t^e  part  of  Oph^ia  in  the  opera  of 
Hamkt,  \^  Ambroise  Thomas,  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  During  the  same  year  she 
sang  In  England  at  the  Handel  festival  at  the  Crystal  palace.  In  ISTO  she  came  to 
America,  appearing  in  concerts  and  operas,  and  acliieved  popularity  wherever  she  was. 
heard.  She  was  married  at  Westminster  abbey,  in  1872,  to  Auguste  Eouzaud,  a  mer- 
chant of  Paris.  After  creating  great  enthusiasm  at  St.  Petersburg,  she  returned  to 
.cVmerica  with  the  Strakosch  Italian  opera  troupe,  containing  such  artists  as  Campanini- 
Maarcl,  Capoal,  Del  Puente,  and  Annie  Louise  Cary.  She  appeared  as  Elsa  In  Wagner's 
Lohengrin,  and  sang  during  the  same  season  in  opera  with  Pauline  Lucca.  Her  remark, 
able  voice  and  anasual  dramatic  g^ts  liave  combined  to  make  her  one  of  the  foremost 
singers  of  the  time. 

Kimus,  in  art,  especially  in  sacred  art,  is  the  name  given  to  the  disc  or  halo  wMcb 
encircles  the  head  of  the  sacred  personage  who  is  represented.  Ite  use  is  almost  uni- 
versal in  those  Klirions  of  which  we  possess  any  artistic  remaina— the  Indian,  the 
Egyptian,  the  Etruscan,  the  Onefc,  and  the  Roman.  In  the  Hebrew  scriptures  we  trace, 
in  the  absence  of  lepreBeatations,  the  same  symbolized  idea  in  the  light  which  shone 
upon  the  face  of  Hoses  at  his  return  from  Sinai  (Exod.  xxxiv.  29-85),  and  in  the  light 
with  which  the  Lord  is  clothed  as  with  a  garment,  Ps.  ciii.  1,  Vulg.  (civ.  1,  auth.  vers.): 
and  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord  {Luke  ix.  81),  and  in  the 
"  crowns"  of  tlie  just,  to  which  allusioD  is  so  often  made  (3  Tim.  iv.  8;  1  Peter  v.  4; 
Apoc.  Iv.  4).  Nevertheless,  the  nimbus,  strictly  so  called,  is  comparatively  recent  m 
Christian  art,  appearing  first  toward  the  end  ot  the  5th  century.  Later,  in  Christian 
art.  it  became  almost  a  necessary  appendage  of  all  representations  of  God  or  of  the 
saints.  Its  ordinary  form  is  the  circular  or  semicircular;  a  form,  indeed,  in  which  later 
symbolists  discover  an  emblem  of  perfection  and  of  eternity;  but  the  nimbus  of  the 
Eternal  Father  is  often  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  that  of  the  Trinity  an  emanation 
of  light,  the  rays  of  which  form  the  three  arms  of  a  cross.  The  nimbus  of  the  Virgin  is 
sometimes  a  simple  ring,  and  sometimes  a  crown  or  diadems;  occasionally  It  is  encircled 
by  an  ornamental  border,  on  which  twelve  stars  are  sometimes  represented.  Hw  nim- 
bus, as  well  as  that  of  tlie  divine  persons,  is  commonly  of  gold;  but  that  of  the  Viwin 
Mary  is  occasionally  in  colors,  as  blue,  red.  purple,  or  white.  The  nimbus  of  the  saints 
is  ordinarily  the  semicircle  or  lunula.  Dedron  mentions  the  curious  instance  of  a  picture 
of  the  traitor  Judas  with  a  Hack  nimbus!  In  later  art  the  nimbus  became  lighter  and 
more  aBrial,  melting,  as  it  were,  into  the  picture;  and  in  Raphael's  saints  it  occasionally 
fades  into  the  very  faintest  indicatioa  of  a  golden  tinge  around  the  head.  In  connection 
with  the  nimbus  may  also  be  mentioned  two  analogous  forms — the  aureole  and  the 
ghrff.  The  former  is  an  illumination  surrounding,  not  the  head  only,  but  tlie  entire 
figure.  If  the  figure  be  upright,  the  aureole  is  commonly  oval,  when  it  is  called  the 
vesica  piida,  and  supposed  to  coatain  an  alludon  to  the  iethjf».  With  a  seated  figure 
it  becomes  circular,  and  is  occasionally  divided  by  radiating  bands,  in  the  form  of  a 
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-wheel;  somettmes  it  taks  a  qoatrefoil  form.  It  is  commonly  of  gold,  but  occadmallT 
also  is  in  colors.  The  gloiy  is  a  combination  of  the  nimbus  and  the  aureole,  ud  a 
chiefly  seen  in  Byzantine  pictures,  and  those  of  the  early  South  German  school 

HOBOUXH.   See  NuvEass. 

tinxa  (anc.  Kemautus),  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Oard,  stands  in 
a  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  vine-<dad  hills,  30  tn.  u.e.  of  AiontpelUer,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper  (ill  built  and  dlrtr).  and  of  three 
handsome  suburbs.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  beautiful  remains  of  the  Roman  aqueduct 
caJIed  the  Pont  du  Oard.  The  chief  of  the  modern  edifices  are  the  Palait-de-Ju$tiee,  the 
theater,  and  the  hospitals.*  The  Qrajide  Place  is  embellished  with  one  of  the  most  mag- 
niflcent  fountains  in  France.  NImes  contains  numerous  and  veriously-constituled 
educational  institutions,  an  important  pubUc  library,  Maria  Theresa's  museum  (in  the 
Maiaon  Carree),  a  museum  of  natural  history,  etc.  It  is  the  general  entrenl^t  lor  the 
silks  produced  In  the  south  of  France,  and  its  manufactures  are  principally  silk  kind 
cotton  fabrics.  More  than  10,000  looms  are  constantly  in  openUfon  in  the  city,  and 
about  6,000  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Shawls,  handkerchiefs,  lace,  brandy,  wines,  etc, 
are  made.  Within  the  town  are  numerous  and  l)eautiful  Roman  remains,  the  chief  of 
"Which  are  the  amphitheater;  the  Maition  Carree  (square  house),  a  fine  »)ecimeu  of  Cor- 
inthian architecture;  a  temple  and  fountain  consecrated  to  Diana;  La  Tbur  Maffne  (gnal 
tower);  the  baths,  and  two  Roman  gates.  See  Menard's  AnUqaitis  de  Ntmea  (1833),  and 
bis  HitUnre  de  mrrut  (7  vols.  1875).   Pop.  '76,  60,804. 

Previously  to  the  Roman  invasion,  Nlmes — which  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  a  colony  from  Hassilia  (Marseille)-— was  the  chief  city  of  the  Volcte  ArecomicL  h 
flouiistaed  under  Uie  Romans,  and  was  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Oaul.  It  surrendered 
to  the  rule  of  the  Visigotlis  between  465  and  {w5,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  tbe 
Franks.  Subsequently  it  became  a  possession  of  Aragon,  but  was  finally  restored  u 
France  in  1259  by  the  treaty  of  Corbeil.  The  inhabitants  adopted  Calviniuu  in  the  16Ui 
c,  and  on  manv  occasions  suffered  severely  for  their  religious  principles.  In  1791  aod 
and  1815,  bloody  religious  and  political  reactions  took  place  hero. 

VmSOD.  See  Babtlon.  . 
'  NIMRUD  is  tbe  present  Arabic  name  for  the  site  of  an  ancient  Assyrian  city  on  the 
e.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  20  m.  below  Mosul,  thought  by  many  to  be  Calah  spoken  <^ 
in  Gen.  x.  It  is  one  of  a  group  of  cities  which  anciently  were  known  as  Nineveh,  or 
"which  clustered  around  the  metropolis  of  that  name.  The  ruins  are  in  the  fork  formed 
&t  the  Junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  are  about  5  m.  in  circumference,  and  weie 
inclosed  by  a  wall,  having  towers  and  gates,  the  remains  of  which  extend  around  nearly 
the  whole  distance.  Excavations  made  by  Layard,  Raraam,  Loftus,  and  George  Smith, 
laid  open  the  following  buildings:  1.  A  tower  on  the  n.w.  comer  of  the  mound,  extend- 
ing more  than  160  ft.  and  faced  with  stone  to  tbe  height  of  20  ft. ;  2.  Temples  around  the 
tower;  8.  The  n.w,  palace,  860  ft.  square;  4.  The  center  pnlace,  s.  of  the  fonner:  6.  Tbe 
&w.  palace,  built  wiu  materials  fromtlie  n.w.  and  center;  6.  Tbe  s.e.  palace;  7.  Tbetem 
pie  of  Nebo.  According  to  the  inscriptions  the  city  was  built  b.c.  1820,  and  haviiig 
been  destroyed  in  troublous  times,  was  uterwarda  rebmlt,  and  continued  a  royal  reddenoe 
about  170  years.  Slialmaneser  II.,  who  became  kinr,  b.c.  860.  conquered  tbe  eountiy  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  advancing  into  Syria  met  and  defeated  a  confederacy  of  kings  amou 
"Whom  were  Beohadad  of  Damascus,  Ahab  of  Israel,  and  Baaaha  the  Ammonite.  Aboot 
730  B.C.  Calah  ceased  to  be  a  capital  of  tbe  empire,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
Medea  and  Babylonians  when  they  conquered  Assyria. 

NIMRUD,  Bins.   See  Babel,  Toweh  of,  ante. 

HIHEVJEH,  or  Ni'nus,  a  very  ancient  and  famous  city,  the  capital  of  the  great  Assyr- 
ian empire,  said  in  scripture  (Gen.  x.  11)  to  have  been  founded  by  Ninus  or  Nimrod 
It  was  situated  on  tbe  e.  bank  of  the  Tieris,  opposite  to  tbe  present  Mosul.  According 
to  tbe  accounts  of  the  classic  writers,  the  citv  was  of  vast  extent,  480  stadia,  or  more 
than  60  m.  in  circumference.  Its  walls  were  100  ft.  high,  brcKid  cnourii  for  ttuce  cbaii- 
ots,  and  furnished  with  1500  towers,  each  200  ft.  In  height.  In  the  Boekefjfonak  It  fa 
described  as  an  "exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  and  one  "wherein  are 
more  than  six-score  thousand  persons  that  cannot  aiscc?rn  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left  hand"  (children  or  infants  are  probably  meant).  After  having  been  for  manv 
centuries  tbe  seat  of  empire,  it  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  several  years  and  destroyed 
the  united  armies  of  the  Medes  under  Cyaxares,  and  the  Babylonians  under  Nabopo- 
lassar,  about  625  b.c.  When  Herodotus,  not  quite  300  ytsira  afterwards,  and  Xenophon 
visited  the  spot,  there  remained  only  ruins.  Tradition  continued  to  point  pretty  sccn- 
rately  to  the  site  of  Nineveh;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  tbat  actual  explorations  have 
been  made.   For  an  account  of  these  see  Assyria. 

HIKGPO,  a  department  In  the  province  of  Cbekiang,  China,  comprising  the  city  of 
tbat  name,  Lbe  Cbusan  group  of  islands,  and  the  cities  of  T^ke,  Fun^wa,  Chinbai,  aiid 
Tsiangsban.  The  port  of  >ingpo  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  small  streams,  in 
lat.  29°  55'  n.,  long.  12r  22'  e.,  12  m.  from  tbe  sea,  on  an  alluvial  flat  of  extreme  fer- 
tility, intersected  by  a  ne^work  of  rivulets  and  canals.  Its  walls  are  0  m.  in  circomfer- 
eoce,  ftbout  25  ft.  high,  23  fi.  wide  at  tbe  base,  and  15  at  the  top,  with  six  double  gstei. 
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As  is  the  case  with  all  the  cities  in  this  put  of  China,  Ningpo  is  penneated  l>y  canals 
communicating  with  a  moat  nearly  surrounding  the  walls,  ana  with  the  sdlacent  country, 
In  one  part  of  the  city  they  expand  into  hasins,  and  receive  the  name  of  lakee — the  Sun 
lake  and  Moon  lake.   In  the  former  is  an  island  devoted  to  temples,  and  accessible 
bridges.   These  bridges — good  specimens  of  those  aerial  stone  ediflces  which  adorn  this 

Eft  of  Chinsr— are  required  to  sustain  little  more  than  their  own  weight,  as  the  roads 
re  are  all  mere  footpaths,  and  no  wheeled  vehicles  are  found.  One  of  the  rivers  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  200  yds.  lon^.  The  entire  city  is  well  paved  ^  the  streets 
are  wider  than  tliose  of  most  Chinese  cities,  and  the  display  of  shops  is  indicative  of 
wealth  and  luxury.   Nowhere,  save  at  Hanchau,  are  such  extensive  and  beautiful  tern* 

Eles  to  be  found.  The  most  elegant  and  costly  of  these  is  dedicated  to  the  queen  of 
eaven;  the  goddess  being  the  daughter  of  a  Puhkien  fisherman,  the  people'of  that  mari- 
time province  are  her  more  special  votaries.  Elaborate  stone  sculpture,  exquisitely  fine 
wood  carving,  and  a  profuaioQ  of  gilt  and  tinsel  show  that  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  honor  Ute  popular  goddesa 

The  center  of  the  aty  is  ornamented  with  an  elegant  seven-storied  hexagooal  tower — 
the  heaven-bestowed  pagoda,  160  ft.  in  height  A  spiral  flight  of  steps  within  the  walls 
of  the  tower  lead  to  the  summit,  from  which  the  eazer  beholds  a  splendid  scene;  innu- 
merable villages  dot  the  plain,  which  is  reticulated  oy  silvery  water-courses,  replete  with 
«vidence  of  successful  commerce  and  agriculture.  The  population  of  the  city  is  about 
800,000;  that  of  the  plain,  about  2,000,000.  On  many  of  Uie  hills  which  environ  these 
ciUes,  green  tea  is  successfullv  cultivated;  while  the  mulbeiry,  the  tallow-tree,  and  nqmer- 
ons  otner  stimulants  of  industiy  abound.  Two  crops  of  rice  are  procured  annually 
from  the  fields;  while  the  flshenes  of  the  rivers  and  adjacent  coast  give  employment  to 
a  numerous  class  of  the  population.  Ice-houses  close  to  the  river  give  the  baius  a  pic- 
turesque appearance;  the  ice  is  used  for  curing  fish.  Ningpo  has  an  extensive  coasting 
trade;  but  no  considerable  foreign  trade  has  been  developed,  owing  mainly  to  porterages 
«□  the  inland  water-communications,  and  to  the  proximity  of  Shanghai,  where  no  such 
obstructions  exist.  The  district  city  of  Chinhai,  at  the  mouth  of  tue  Kingpo  river,  is 
also  a  port.  A  walled  town,  containing  about  80,000  inhabitants,  10  m,  to  the  e.  of 
Chinbai,  is  Elngtang.  the  nearest  of  the  Ghusan  archipelago.  Tinghal  Is  the  district 
«ity  of  Uie  bland  of  Chusan,  which  Is  30  m.  long,  from  6  to  10  wide,  and  51  In  drcum- 
f  erence.  It  is  mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbor.  Tinghai  was  garrisoned  several  years  by  her  majesty's  forces  from 
1841,  and  was  again  temporarily  occupied  by  the  aUied  force's  in  I860.— Dr.  Mac^wau's 

VnrXAH,  Saint,  the  apostle  of  the  Ficts,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  and  the 
be^nning  of  the  5th  century.  Whether  Christianity  had  been  introduced  among  the 
Picts  before  the  time  of  Ninlan  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy;  but  although  the 
<letails  of  the  legendaiy  account  are  uncertain,  it  seems,  beyond  all  question,  that  some 
Christians  were  to  be  found,  at  least  among  the  southern  Picts,  in  what  is  now  known 
«8  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  from  the  end  of  the  3d  century.  Nevertheless,  either  their 
numb^  was  originally  very  small,  or  the  rising  church  had  fallen  away  under  adverse 
circumstances;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  Niniao  appeared  among  them,  the  Picts  were 
in  the  main  a  pagan  people.  Be  was  a  Briton,  and  of  noble  birth;  but  had  been  educated 
At  Rome,  and  there  ordained  a  bishop.  The  exact  time  of  his  preaching  in  Scotiand  is 
unlcnown.  His  labors  appear  to  have  commenced  in  Cumbria,  and  to  have  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  district  as  far  n.  as  the  Qrampian  hills,  his  see  being  fixed  at 
-Candida  Casa,  or  Whithorn,  in  the  modern  Wigtonshire.  His  death  is  placed  by  the 
Bollandists  in  432;  his  festival  la  Sept.  16. 

NINIGRET,  about  1810-77;  a  Narragansett  chief  who  fiitured  in  the  Pequot  war  of 
1633,  and  as  an  ally  of  the  colonists  in  1687.  A  visit  to  the  Dutch  on  the  islilnd  of  Man- 
hattan caused  him  to  be  suspected  the  Connecticut  colony  of  plotting  against  the  Eng- 
lish colonists.  The  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  in  1653  dedared  war  against 
him  while  he  was  making  war  on  the  Indians  of  Long  Island.  A  summons  was  sent  him 
from  Hartford  to  appear  there,,  which  he  failed  to  comply  with;  wliereupon  maj.  Simon 
Willard  was  sent  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  leave  the  country.  In  1660-62  the 
•colonists  bought  his  lands, 

mVOR  DE  LEHCL08,  a  celebrated  French  woman,  one  of  those  characters  that  could 
have  appeared  only  in  the  French  society  of  the  17tb  c.  was  bom  of  good  family  at 
Paris  in  1615.  Her  mother  tried  to  imbue  her  mind  with  a  love  of  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality,  hut  her  father,  more  successfully,  with  a  taste  for  pleasure.  Even 
as  a  child  she  was  remai^able  for  her  beauty  and  the  exquisite  grace  of  her  person.  She 
was  carefully  ^ucated,  spoke  several  foreign  languages,  excelled  in  music  and  dancing, 
and  had  a  great  fund  of  sharp  and  lively  wit.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  read  Montaigne^s 
EtaayB.  Six  years  later,  she  commenced  her  long  career  of  licentious  gallantry  by  an 
amour  with  Qaspard  de  Coligny,  then  comte  de  Chatillon.  To  Coligny  succeeded 
innumerable  favorites,  but  never  more  than  one  at  a  time.  Among  Ninon  de  Lenclos's 
lovers  we  may  mention  the  marquis  de  Villarceaux,  the  marquis  de  SevignS,  the  marquis 
de  Oersay,  the  great  Cond£,  the  due  de  Larochefoucauld.  marshal  d'Albret,  marshal 
<i'Eetr6e8,  the  abbe  d'Bfilat,  Oourville,  and  La  Cfafttre.   She  had  two  sons,  bat  never 
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t'liowed  ID  regard  to  them  the  slightest  instinct  of  mstemity.  The  fate  of  one  was  hor 
rible.  Brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his  mother,  he  followed  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
couceived  a  passiou  for  her.  When  she  informed  hiin  of  the  relation  that  subsist«I 
Itetween  them,  the  unhappy  youth  was  seized  with  horror,  aud  blew  out  liis  brains  ia  a 
frenzy  of  remorse.  Even  this  calamity  did  not  seriously  affect  Ninon  de  Lendos;  she 
was  too  well-bred  to  allow  it  to  do  that  Ninon  de  Lenclos  was  nearly  as  celebrated  for 
her  manners  as  for  her  beauty.  The  most  respectable  and  virtuous  women  sent  their 
children  to  her  bouse  to  acquire  taste,  style,  politeness.  So  great  was  her  reputation, 
that  when  queen  Christina  of  Sweden  came  to  Paris,  she  said  uie  wished  particularly  to 
visit  the  French  academy  and  Ninon  de  Lencloa  We  may  gather  some  idea  of  her  wit 
and  sense  from  the  fact  that  Larochefoucauld  consulted  her  upon  his  maxims,  Moli^ 
upon  his  comedies,  and  Scarron  upon  his  romances.  She  died  Oct.  17, 1706,  at  the  age 
of  90,  having  preserved  some  remains  of  her  beauty  almost  to  the  last. —See  Gu>-on  de 
Sardidre's  Km  de  Ninon  de  Letuioa^  Saint-Evremond's  (Euvrea;  Douxmesoil's  Memoin» 
pour  aenir  d  rUtttoire  de  MUe.  de  Zeneloe. 

HIHTH,  in  music,  the  next  Interval  above  the  octave,  being  the  same  interval  wbicb 
an  octave  lower  is  termed  the  second.   See  Interval. 

Vl  QiSS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus  and  ^iccording  to  the  most 
popular  version  of  the  story)  the  sister  of  Pelops.  She  was  the  wife  of  Amphion.  king 
of  Thebes,  and  bore  him  six  sons  and  six  daughters.  Proud  of  ber  children,  she 
despised  Leto  or  Latona,  who  had  only  two  children,  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  prevented 
tlie  neople  from  the  worship  of  these  divinities;  whereupon  Latona,  enraged,  moved  her 
children  to  destroy  all  the  children  of  Niob6  writh  their  arrows.  They  lay  nine  days  in 
tlieir  blood  unburied,  when  Jupiter  changed  them  into  stone,  and  on  the  tenth  day  tticj 
were  buried  by  the  gods  themselves.  Niob6  wandered  about  in  distress,  and  at  last 
was  ciianged  into  stone  on  mount  Slpylus,  between  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  retaining,  how- 
ever, even  as  stone  a  sense  of  her  woe.  Such  is  the  Homeric  legend,  which,  however, 
was  afterward  much  varied  and  enlarged.  Niobe  was  a  favorite  subject  of  the  ancient 
artists.  A  group  representing  Niob6  and  her  children  was  discovered  at  Rome  in  1^ 
and  is  now  m  Florence.  Some  of  the  sculptures  are  very  beautiful.  Even  the  ancient 
Romans  were  in  doubts  whether  the  work  proceeded  fnmi  Scopaa  or  Praxiteles. 

HIO'BITJM  (symbol,  Nb)  is  a  rare  metal  discovered  by  H.  Rose  in  the  mineral  tantaWt. 
It  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  double  fluoride  of  niobium  and  potasMUm  with  sodium; 
and  forms  a  black  powder  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  a  mixture  <tf 
nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  With  oxygen  it  forms  two  compounds,  uiolwus  acid, 
KbO,  and  niobic  acid,  NbOi;  and  chlorine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  sulphur  compounds 
corresponding  to  tliese  acids  have  been  prepared  and  examined.  Neither  the  metal  itself 
nor  any  of  its  compounds  are  of  any  practical  importance. 

NIOBIUM  {ante)  is  now  understood  to  bo  no  separate  metal,  but  the  same  with 
columbium.    Pelopium,  another  supposed  new  metal,  is  merely  the  oxide  of  niobium 

or  columbium. 

NIOBRA'RA,  a  diocese  of  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  including  the 
greater  part  of  Dakota,  and  bounded  by  the  Missouri  river,  the  line  between  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  the  104th  degree  of  w.  long.,  and  the  46th  degree  of  n.  tat.  Yankton  ngenry 
is  the  episcopal  residence. 

NIOBRA'RA  RIVER,  or  L'Eau  qui  Coukt,  rises  in  Laramie  co.,  e.  Wyoming  terri- 
tory, and  flows  in  a  generally  e.  course  through  n.  Nebiiiska,  entering  the  Hlssoun  abont 
36  m.  B.W.  of  Yankton,  Dakota;  length  about  450  miles.  The  stream  is  shallow,  not 
navigable,  and  very  rapid  in  its  course.  In  the  upper  part  it  flows  through  a  verj'  tltep 
rafSon,  afterward  passes  through  a  sandy  desert,  but  in  the  lower  part  winds  through  s 
fertile  and  well-watered  region. 

UTOBT,  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Deux-S6vrcs,  on  the  S^vre- 
Niortaise.  is  situated  in  an  agreeable  country,  occupying  the  slope  of  two  hills  and  the 
valley  which  intervenes,  110  m.  n.  of  Bordeaux.  Its  principal  edifices  are  the'  church  of 
Notre-Dame,  the  town-hall,  the  theater,  and  the  old  castle.  Besides  these,  the  beautiful 
fountain  du  Vivier.  the  promenades,  the  library,  and  the  college  are  worthy  of  notice.  ' 
The  dressing  of  chamois  and  the  manufacture  of  gloves  are  tlie  principal  oranclies  of 
industiy.   Dyeworlra  and  tanneries  are  in  operation.   Pop.  '76,  30,886. 

Niort  is  an  ancient  town.  In  the  I4th  c.  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  held  by 
them  for  18  years. 

ITIPA,  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants  referred  by  some  botanists  to  the  order  pandbna- 
rcffl,  and  by  others  to  palms.  N.fruticana  is  very  common  in  the  Eastern  archipelago, 
and  northwardsasfar  oa  the  Mergui  river,  but  becomes  rare  further  north.  It  flourishes 
with  the  man^ve  in  places  inimdated  when  the  tide  rises.  It  abounds  in  saccharme 
sap,  from  which  a  kind  of  palm  mm  is  made,  and  also  excellent  sugar.  The  leaves  are 
much  employ^  for  rooflng  houses,  and  large  quantitios  are  sent  from  the  Tenesserim 
provinces  nwthwarda  for  this  use. 

■I'PASITXB,  a  genus  of  fossil  palm  fruits  found  in  the  eocene  clays  of  the  island  of 
Sheppey,  In  Kent.   They  are  referred  to        as  their  nearest  living  idl^,  and  are  con- 
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sidored  to  have  resembled  in  habit  that  genus,  and  to  have  grown  on  the  banks  of  an 
immense  river  which  flowed  from  the  tropical  regions  of  a  continent  lyin^;  to  the  $outb- 
wnrd,  and  entered  the  sea  at  Sheppev,  where  it  deposited  the  fniitB  and  leaves  home 
doirn  with  the  current,  by  the  side  of  the  starfishes  and  moUusca  which  inhabited  the 
estuary.    Some  18  different  kinds  have  been  described. 

NIPIOON,  or  NEPIGON,  Lake,  85  m.  n.  of  the  most  northerly  part  of  lake  Supoior, 
in  la^  SO'n.,  long.  about 70 m.  longfrom  n.  toa.,&nd40m.  frome,  lowest  Acoast 

Pine,  with  bold  heaillands,  and  deep  bays,  gives  a  total  length  of  shore  of  980  miles.  Its 
iurface  is  818  ft.  above  lake  Superior.  A  great  number  of  mountutti  streams  flow  into 
it,  and  its  waters  flow  out  throujrii  the  Nipigon  river,  40  m.  in  length,  southward,  to 
Xipigon  bay  of  lake  Superior.  The  lake  is  very  deep,  studded  widi  islands,  and  well 
stocked  with  fisb. 

NIP'ISSINQ,  aco.  mn.  Ontario,  Canada,  having  the  Ottawa  river  for  its  e.  boundary; 
tinving  lake  Nipiasing  (50  ra.  long  and  35  m.  wide),  containing  many  islands,  and 
numerous  other  lakes;  its  streams  include  French  and  Sturgeon  rivers;  3,722  sq.m.; 

{>op.  '71,  1791.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  the  portion  s.  of  the  lake  Ming  1100  ft.  above  the 
evel  of  the  sea. 

NIFI8SING,  or  NEPIS3ING,  Lake,  in  e.  central  Ontario,  Canada,  not  far  n.  of 
the  Ottawa  river;  length  about  45  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  38  miles.  Its  waters  are  mostly 
received  from  the  n.  by  Sturgeon  river,  which  connects  it  with  a  chain  of  smaller  lakes. 
The  only  outlet  is  French  river,  by  which  the  lake  diacharges  into  Qeorgian  bay,  an  inlet 
of  lake  Hnron.  There  are  a  nnmber  of  small  idands,  and  the  vicinity  is  inhabited 
mostly  by  Indian  tribes. 

KIP'ISSINGS,  an  Indian  tribe  formerly  living  about  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  Tbeywere  known  to  Cartier  and  other  French  adventurers, 
and  oy  them  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  superstitious  race.  In  tlie  contests  between  the 
Huroos  and  Iroquois  the  latter  drove  the  Kipi-'^siags  n.  and  w.  to  the  small  lakes  n.  of 
lake  Superior.  Th^  were  accompanied  by  French  priests  who  had  already  founded 
missions  among  them.  After  the  condudon  of  hostilities  between  the  other  tribes  they 
returned  eastward,  and  with  other  Algonquin  tribes  joined  the  Sulpiclan  mission  estab- 
lished near  tlie  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains.  Their  numbers  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

HIFON',  or  NiPRON,  the  largest  by  far  of  the  group  of  islands  forming  the  empire  of 
Japan  (q.v.).  It  is  tlie  main-land — the  England  and  Wales — of  Dai  Nipon,  or  Great 
Nipon,  the  Japanese  name  for  the  empire  as  a  whole.  Nipon  is  included  between  SS" 
30'  to  41'  30'  n.  lat.,  and  130°  50'  to  143°  20'  e.  long.  The  inland  sea  of  Suonada  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  islands  of  Klusiu  and  Sikopf,  and  the  stmit  of  Sangar  on  the  n.e.  from 
the  island  of  Teaso.  On  the  n.  it  Is  bounded  bv  the  sea  of  Japan,  and  on  the  s.  and'  e. 
by  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  length  of  Nipoa  is  900  m. ,  and  its  breadth  240:  ami  it  has  an 
estimated  area  of  42,000  sq.  miTea.  Yetlo  (q.v.)  or  To-Kei,  the  .capital  of  the  empire,  and 
the  present  residence  of  the  mikado;  Miako  (q.v.),  his  former  residence;  and  Os;ika(q.v.) 
arc  the  largest  towns.  The  chief  treaty-ports  are  Hiogo— the  outlet  for  the  trade  of 
Osaka — Yokohama  (^.v.),  and  Kanagawa  (q.v.).  The  ports  of  Yedo  and  Niegatti,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  on  the  sea  of  Japan,  tlie^offlcial  capital  of  the  province  in 
which  it  is  situated,  are  situated  near  the  great  mineral  region  of  Aidsu,  but  unfottu- 
nately  possess  a  wretched  harbor.  Important  meteorological  observations,  whichgive 
a  good  idea  of  the  climate  of  the  country  generally,  were  made  by  Dr.  Hepburn  at  Kana- 
ffiiwa,  tlie  shipping  port  of  Tcdo,  in  1860.  These  are  exhibited  in  a  conocnscd  form  in 
tiie  following  table: 
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SO 
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s 


Snow  In 
incbes. 


2 

IM 


Nnmber  of 
^arthqnalraa 


Bracing  sea-breezes  make  the  heat  of  summer  very  endnrable.  The  spring  and  antumn 
xnonUis  are  delightful. 

VIBinCTA,  or  "  Explanation,"  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  six  Veddngtu  (see  Vbda)  which 
explains  difficult  Vedic  words.  That  there  have  been  several  works  engaged  in  such  a 
task,  even  at  a  very  remote  period  of  Hindu  antiquity,  and  that  they  bore  the  name  of 
Nirukta,  is  probable,  for  "  Nirukta  authors"  are  quoted  either  generally  or  by  name  in 
several  Hansxrit  authors;  but  the  work  which  is  empliatically  called  ffirukia,  and  wliich, 
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for  the  present,  is  the  only  surviving  representative  of  this  important  Vedftnga,  Is  QaA 
of  Ydslai,  who  was  a  predecessor  of  Pfin'iDi  (q.v.).  His  work  coDsista  of  three  parts— ibe 
Xa^han'tuka,  where,  for  the  most  part,  synonymous  words  are  taught;  the  Natgana, 
which  Contuns  words  that  luual^  occur  !□  the  Vedas  only ;  and  the  Baimta,  which  coa- 
taina  words  diiefly  relating  to  deities  and  sacriflci&I  acts.  A  commeDtary  on  this  wock 
has  been  composed  by  the  same  Yfiska,  and  it  likewise  bears  the  name  of  Kirukta.  In. 
the  latter,  Vedfc  passages  are  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  words  to  be  explained,  and  the 
comment  given  by  Ylska  on  these  passages  is  the  jMesX.  instance,  known  at  preeeDt  to 
Sanskrit  pliilology,  of  a  Yedic  gloss.  Besides  the  great  importance  which  Ytska's 
Mrukta  tuua  possesses  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Vedic  texts,  it  is  valuable  also 
on  account  of  several  discussions  which  it  raises  on  grammatical  and  other  questions, 
and  on  account  of  the  insight  it  affords  us  i|ito  tlie  scientific  and  religious  condition  kA 
its  time.— Text  and  Oommentary  of  TMia't  Hirukta  have  been  edited  by  prof.  R  Both 
<GOttingen,  1858). 

-  inX?&XA  (from  the  Sanskrit  mr,  out,  and  vdna,  blown ;  hence,  literally,  that  whick 
is  blown  out  or  extinguished)  is,  in  Buddliistic  doctrine,  the  term  denoting  the  fiiikl 
deliverance  of  the  soul  from  transmigration.  It  implies,  coDsequeotly,  the  last  aim  of 
Buddhistic  existence,  since  traDsmigratioa  is  tantamouQt  to  a  relapse  into  the  evils  tx 
miseries  of  aarudra,  or  the  world.  But  as  Uindutsm,  or  the  Brahmanical  doctrine,  pro- 
fesses to  lead  to  the  same  end,  the  difierence  l)etween  ninsAna  and  nu^atha,  apasarga, 
or  the  other  terms  of  Brahmanism  designating  eternal  blisa,  and  coosequeat  libmuoa 
from  metempsychosis,  rests  on  the  difference  of  the  ideas  which  both  doctrines  oonDed 
with  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  that  liberation.  3rafiman,  according  to  theBrabnuQ- 
ical  doctrine,  bein^  tlie  existing  and  everlasting  cause  of  the  universe,  eternal  happioeai 
is,  to  the  Brahmanical  Hindu,  the  absorption  of  the  human  soul  into  that  cause  wbeoce 
it  emanated,  never  to  depart  from  it  again.  According  to  this  doctrine,  tberefore,  tbc 
liberation  of  the  human  soul  from  transmigration  is  equivalent  to  that  state  of  fdicitf 
which  religion  and  philosophy  attribute  to  &cU  entity  (aee  Isou — Jte^gion).  As,  bov< 
«Ter,  the  ultimate  cause  of  tne  universe,  according  to  Buddhism,  is  theToldornon-entitr, 
the  deliverance  from  transmigration  Is,  to  the  Buddhists,  the  return  to  non-entity,  or  t£j 
absolute  extinction  of  the  soul.  However  much,  then,  the  pious  phraseology  of  their 
*We«/  works  may  embellish  the  state  of  nirvfina,  and  apparently  deceive  the  believer  on 
its  real  character,  it  cannot  alter  this  fundamental  idea  mherent  in  it.  We  are  told,  foi 
instance,  that  nirv&na  is  quietude  and  identity,  whereas  sansftra  is  turmoil  and  variety; 
tliat  nirvftna  is  freedom  from  all  conditions  of  existence,  whereas  sans&ra  is  birth,  i» 
ea^,  decrepitude,  and  death,  sin  and  pain,  merit  and  demerit,  virtue  and  vice;  that  nir 
vfina  is  the  shore  of  salvation  for  those  who  are  In  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  sea  of 
sansftra;  that  it  is  the  free  port  ready  to  recrave  those  who  have  escaped  tiie  dungeon  of 
existence,  the  medicine  which  cures  all  diseases,  the  water  which  quencbea  the  thirst  of 
All  desires,  etc. ;  but  to  the  mind  of  the  orthodox  Buddhist,  all  these  definitions  conre; 
but  the  one  idea,  that  the  blessings  promised  in  the  condition  of  nirvftna  are  tantamount 
to  Ike  absolute  "extinction  of  the  human  soul,"  after  it  has  obeyed,  in  this  life,  all  the 
injunctions  of  Buddhism,  and  become  convinced  of  all  its  tenets  on  the  nature  of  the 
world  and  the  final  destination  of  the  soul. 

Although  this  Is  the  orthordox  view  of  nirvfina,  according  to  the  oldest  Buddhistic  doc- 
trine, it  is  neceasa^  to  point  out  two  categories  of  different  views  which  have  obscund 
the  original  idea  of  nirvftna,  and  even  induced  some  modern  writers  to  i>clieve  thai  the 
4nal  beatitude  of  the  oldest  Buddhistic  doctrine  is  not  equivalent  to  the  absolute  annihil*. 
tlon  of  the  soul. 

The  first  category  of  these  latter,  or,  as  we  may  call  them,  heterodox  views,  is  that 
which  confounds  with  nirv&na  the  preparatory  labor  of  the  mind  to  arrive  at  that  end, 
And  therefore  assumes  that  nirvftna  is  the  extinction  of  thought,  or  the  cessation  to 
thought,  of  all  difference  bMween  subject  and  object,  virtue  and  vice,  eta,  or  certain 
speculations  on  a  creative  cause,  the  conditions  of  tiie  universe,  and  so  on.  All  tbese 
vietv's  the  Buddha  himself  rejects,  as  appears  from  the  work  Lankdmtra  (q.v.),  where 
relating  hb  discourse  on  the  real  meaning  of  nirvftna,  before  the  Bodhisattwa  Mahl- 
mati.  The  erroncousoess  of  those  views  is  obviout^ly  based  ob  the  fact,  that  the  miod, 
even  though  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  as  when  ceasing  to  think,  or  when  speculat- 
ing, is  Btilf  within  the  pale  of  existence.  Thus,  to  oblate  the  mistaken  notion  that  such 
a  state  is  the  real  nirvftna,  Buddhistic  works  sometimes  use  the  term  mrupadhi»a^  nir- 
9&na,  or  "  the  nirvftna  without  a  renutinder  of  sutistratum"  (i.e.,  without  a  rest  of  exirt 
ence),  in  contradistincttoa  to  the  "nirvftna  with  a  remainder;"  meaning  by  the  latter 
expression  that  condition  of  a  saint  which,  in  consec^uence  of  his  IxKliIy  and  mental 
austerities,  immediately  precedes  his  real  nirvftna,  but  m  wlilch,  nevertheless,  be  is  still 
an  occupant  of  the  material  world. 

The  second  category  of  heterodox  vievra  on  the  nirvftna  is  that  which,  though  acknowl- 
edging in  principle  the  orieiiml  notion  of  Buddhist  salvation,  represents,  as  itwert,  a 
eompromise  with  the  popular  miud.  It  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  Buddhism,  when 
this  reiiglon,  In  extending  its  conquests  over  Asia,  had  to  encounter  creeds  which  abbtr 
red  the  idea  of  an  absolute  nihilism.  This  compromise  c(»nade8  with  the  creation  of  • 
3addhlstk!  pantheon,  and  with  the  ^^ssiflcatioa  of  Buddhist  saints  into  three  dsM, 
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«ulh  of  which  hw  it8  own  idrTftaa;  that  of  the  two  lower  degrees  coEudstiDg  of  a  rtat 
number  <rf  years,  at  the  eod  of  which,  however,  these  sidnts  are  horn  again;  while  the 
absolute  ulrvftna  is  reserved  for  the  highest  class  of  saints.  Hence  Buddhistic  salva- 
tion is  then  spoken  of,  either  simply  as  nirodna,  or  the  lowest,  or  as  parinirtdna,  tlie 
middle,  or  aa  mahdparinirtdna,  or  the  highest  extinction  of  tlie  soul;  and  as  those  who 
iiave  not  yet  attained  to  the  highest  nirvfina  must  live  in  the  heavens  of  the  two  inferior 
clasaee  of  saints  until  they  reappear  in  this  world,  their  condition  of  nirv&na  is  assimi- 
lated to  that  state  of  more  or  less  material  iutppiness  which  is  also  held  out  to  the  Brah- 
manical  Hiudn-before  be  is  completely  absorbed  into  Brahman. 

When,  in  its  last  stage,  Buddhism  is  driven  to  the  assumption  of  an  Adi,  orprimitive, 
Buddha,  as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  nirvftna,  then  meaning  the  absorption  into  him, 
<xase8  to  have  any  real  afiBnity  with  the  original  Buddhistic  term.  See  BtTDDOlsif  and 
Xauaish. 

NISARD,  Jkan  Mjlrib  Napoleon  Dtsmk.  b.  France,  1806.  In  18d8  he  became  a 
contributor  to  the  Joutmal  dea  JMbata,  assuming  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  government 
of  Louis  XVIII.  After  the  revolution  of  18S0,  for  a  short  time  he  gave  a  warm  support 
to  the  Louis  Philippe  government,  then  joined  the  opposition,  and  as  one  of  tbe  editors 
«f  the  A'atunuU  was  co-laborer  with  Armand  Carrel  in  the  most  vigorous  attacks  upon 
the  sinister  divergence  of  Louis  Philippe's  administration  from  the  path  marked  out  for 
it  by  Lafayette.  But  soon  chan^g,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  a  champion  of 
the  past  ID  politics,  literature,  and  art;  and  cut  to  the  quick,  in  his  criticisms,  the 
works  of  Hugo  and  other  poets  and  dramatiats  of  liis  own  time.  His  works  secured 
attention  by  their  profuse  and  graceful  diction,  and  an  agreeable  expression  of  imagina 
tion.  Ouizot,  prime  minister  of  Louis  Phillippe,  made  him  supervisor  of  normal  schools 
in  1835,  and  promoted  him  to  higher  positions  each  year,  until  he  loved  the  government 
better  than  his  fonner  opinions,  ana  supported  Louis  Philippe  ss  warmly  as  he  had 
before  satirized  him.  He  sat  as  deputy  In  the  chambers,  1843-48;  and  in  his  literaiy 
iffork,  which  was  continued,  plainly  avowed  that  the  French  spirit  was  in  Its  decad- 
ence, and  looked  back  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  for  its  brightest  exemplais.  Left  in 
the  shade  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  recovered  place  and  power,  political  and  literary, 
under  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  As  lecturer  in  the  college  of  France  in  1855,  be  made 
such  servile  use  of  his  opinions  to  defend  the  perjuries  of  the  emperor  that  the  students 
refused  to  listen,  and  gave  him  a  eharavari,  which  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  15 
students,  and  tbe  protection  of  subsequent  lectures  by  a  strong  police  force.  Napoleon 
rewarded  Nisard  by  naming  him  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1866,  and  director 
of  the  normal  school  in  1857.  He  failed  to  acquire  the  respect  of  the  higher  order  of 
students,  and  used  repressive  measures  a^lnst  the  free  expression  of  opinions  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  France.  Among  his  principal  works  are  UigUrire  de  la  litteraiure 
Jl>yan(at$e,  Poitet  latim  de  la  dicetdence,  and  an  early  article  in  the  Debais  entitled  JJa  la 
att^ature  facile,  et  de  la  UUerature  diffieik. 

NISBET,  Charles,  d.d.,  1736-1804;  h.  Scotland;  graduated  at  Edinburgh  university, 
1754;  was  for  some  years  a  prominent  Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Montrose,  and  by  his 
wit  and  power  in  argument  won  considerable  influence  in  the  general  assembly.  He 
openly  avowed  his  smpathy  with  tbe  American  colonies,  and  bavug  accepted  tbe  presi- 
dency of  Dickinson  college,  Pennsylvania,  came  to  America  in  1785,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  on  logic,  philosophy  of  the  mind,  beUet-lettra,  and  systematic  theology,  and 
endeavored  to  Dring  the  system  of  education  up  to  his  high  standard.  He  was  a  great 
scholar,  and  posstSsed  a  wonderful  memory.  He  diea  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  and  his 
posthumous  works  were  publistwd  two  years  after  his  death ;  his  memoirs,  by  Dr.  Hiller, 
in  1840. 

HIMTE'ICI,  a  t  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  10  m,  n.e.  from  Terranova, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Terranova.  In  1790  this  town  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  during  seven  shocks,  Uie  ground  gradually  sank  in  one  place  to  the  depth  of 
SO  feet.  Fissures  opened,  which  sent  forth  sulphur,  petroleum,  hot  water,  and  mud. 
Pop.  10,750. 

KIBCH,  or  i^issA,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Bervia,  in  the  district  added  to  the 
jfrincipality  by  the  Berlin  congress  of  1878, 123  m.  B.e.  from  Belgrade.  It  stands  on  the 
nver  Niasawa,  a  branch  of  thti  Morawa.  The  town  is  ill  built ;  but  many  new  houses 
and  a  well  supplied  bazaar  attest  its  present  prosperity.  Kisch  has  long  been  noted  as 
the  point  of  meeting  of  many  roads,  of  both  military  and  commercial  importance.  Its 
importance  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  proposed  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Belgrade  to  Constantinople  and  Thesealonica,  In  ancient  times,  Niscb  bore  the  name  of 
AouMM,  and  was  a  flourishing  town  of  upper  Mceda;  in  it  the  emperor  ConMantme  the 
great  was  bom.  It  was  Slavonic  intheOth  c,  was  taken  by  tbe  Tartar  Bulgarians  in  the 
^  Sth.  by  the  Servians  ag^n  in  the  ISth,  and  the  Turks  in  1880.  Near  msch,  in  1689, 
the  Harkgraf  Louis  of  Baden,  with  17,000  m^n,  destroyed  a  Turkish  army  of  40,000. 
Fop.  18,000. 

KXSHAPint',  or  NVbhaftts,  a  t.  of  Persia,  province  of  Khorassan,  58  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Heshid,  is  situated  in  a  moat  beautiful  and  fertile  valley.  Pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  and  trench,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  turqaoitM,  which  are 
obtained  from  mlnea  hi  bs  viclni^. 
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IflSI  PBItrs  is  the  name  (borrowed  from  the  first  two  words  of  the  old  writ  which 
summoned  Juries)  usually  given  in  England  to  the  sitting  of  juries  in  civU  cases.  Tha» 
a  judge  sittiDg  at  nigi  prim,  means  a  judge  presiding  at  a  jury  trial  lb  a  civil  cause,  and 
the  nmprius  sittings  arc  the  jury  sittmgs. 

NISI  PRIUS  (ante),  originally  the  clause  in  the  writ  which  commanded  the  sheriff 
to  bring  a  jury  to  Westminster,  "  unless  Ijefore"  (wwtprtiM)  a  justice  of  assizes  should 
come  to  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action  arose.  In  course  of  time  the  pihrase  wa& 
used  to  designate  a  large  class  of  business  transacted  at  the  assisses  lief  ore  superior  courts, 
and  the  phrases  nidpriua  judge,  vdttipHm  law,  and  niHprius  courts,  came  intu  use.  At 
present,  in  England  and  the  United  btates,  ni^ print  courts  are  those  courts,  or  terms  of 
courts,  held  for  the  trial  of  civil  cansea,  with  tne  presence  and  aid  of  a  jury;  and  a  t<hii 
priiu  utting  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  sitting  of  the  court  in  banco,  in  f  lul  bench,  for 
the  hearing  of  appellate  cases. 

91SIBIB,  the  capital  of  ancient  Mygdonia,  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  It 
was  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  and  was  of  importance,  both  as  a  place  of  strength  and 
as  an  emporium  of  the  trade  between  the  east  and  west.  Nisibis  was  a  city  of  very  great 
antiquity,  but  of  its  remoter  history  nothing  is  known.  In  the  time  of  the  Macedouio- 
Syriim  kings  it  was  also  called  Anttochea  MygdonitB.  It  was  twice  taken  hv  the  Romans 
(under  Lucullus  and  Trajan),  and  again  given  up  by  them  to  the  Armenians;  but  being^ 
a  thii-d  time  taken  by  Lucius  Verus,  lo5  A.D.,  it  remained  the  chief  bulwark  of  the 
Roman  empire  against  the  Persians,  till  it  was  surrendered  to  them  by  Jovian  after  the 
dKith  of  Julian  in  363.  The  name  Nis&in  is  retained  by'a  small  village  In  the  Turkish 
ejalet  of  Diarbekr,  round  which  are  numerous  remains  of  the  ancient  cnj. 

HITEB,  or  BALTPETEB,  as  it  is  freq^uently  called,  Is  the  nitrate  of  potash  (KO,?«0»i 
It  usually  occurs  in  long,  colorless,  stnated,  six-sided  prisms;  its  ta^ite  is  cooling,  and 
very  saline;  it  is  soluble  in  seven  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  less  than  ose- 
fliird  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  but  is  Insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  to  about 
660*  it  fuses  without  decomposition  into  a  tliin  liquid,  which,  when  cast  in  mould:), 
solidifies  into  a  white,  fibrous,  translucent  mass,  known  as  ml  prunelle.  At  a  higher 
temperature,  part  of  the  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  nitrate  of  potosli  is  formed.  Owing  to 
the  facilitv  with  which  niter  parts  with  its  oxygen,  it  is  much  employed  as  an  oxidizine 
agent.  Mixtures  of  niter  and  carbon,  or  of  niter  and  sulphur,  or  oi  niter,  carbon,  and 
sulphur,  deflagrate  on  the  application  of  heat  with  great  energy;  and  if  niter  be  thrown 
on  glowing  coals,  it  produces  a  brisk  scintillation.  Toueh-paper  is  formed  by  dicing 
paper  in  a  solution  of  niter  and  diyiug  it. 

Miter  occurs  as  a  natural  product  in  the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  Persia,  where  it  is  found 
sometimes  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  soil,  and  sometimes  disseminated  through  its 
upper  stratum.  The  crude  salt  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  soil,  and  allowing  the  solu- 
tion to  crystallize.  A  large  quantity  of  niter  is  artiflcialty  fonned  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  by  imitating  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  naturally  produced.  The  most 
e8s<3ntial  of  these  conditions  seem  to  be  the  presence  of  decaying  organic  matter  whose 
nitrogen  is  oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  into  nitric  acid,  which  comlnnes 
with  the  bases  (potash  and  lime)  contfdned  in  the  soil  "The  method  employed  in  the 
artificial  production  of  niter  consists  in  placing  animal  matters,  mingled  with  ashes  and 
lime  rubbish,  in  loosely  aggregated  heaps,  exposed  to  the  air,  but  Mieltered  from  rain. 
Tiie  heaps  are  watered  from  time  to  time  with  urine  or  stable  runnings;  at  suitable  inter- 
vals the  earth  is  lixiviated,  and  the  salt  crystallized.  Three  years  upually  elapse  before 
the  niter  bed  is  washed;  after  this  interval  a  cubic  foot  of  the  debns  should  yield 
between  4  and  5  ounces  of  niter.  As  there  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia  present,  which  will  not  crystallize,  carbonate  of  potash,  in 
tile  sliape  of  wood-ashes,  is  added  so  long  as  any  precipitate  occurs.  The  nitrate  of  lime 
is  decomposed,  and  the  insolubte  carbonate  of  lime  separated : 

Carboiute  of  Potuh.  Nltmte  of  Ume.  CartMnste  of  Lime.  NItnte  of  Potaah. 

KO.CO,  +  CaCNO,  =  CiiCCO,  +  KO.NO, 

The  clear  liquor  is  then  evaporated  and  crystallized.  It  has  been  found  that  the  earth  in 
which  niter  has  once  been  formed  furnishes  fresh  niter  more  readily  than  on  the  first 
occasion.  Care  is  taken  that  the  niter  plantations,  as  thev  are  termed,  shall  rest  upon  an 
impervious  flooring  of  clay,  so  that  tiie  liquid  which  drains  away  from  thera  may  be  edl- 
lected  and  preserveid." — Miller's  Elements  of  Chemittry,  3d  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  S69. 

Niter  does  not  occur  in  any  living  meml>ers  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  it  is  fonnd 
in  the  juices  of  various  plants,  amongst  which  may  be  named  uie  sunflower,  nettle, 
goose-foot,  borage,  tobacco,  barley,  etc. 

All  the  niter  used  in  this  country  comes  from  the  East  Indies.  The  common  varieties, 
which  have  a  dirty  yellowish  appearance,  are  termed  rough  or  crude  mitpeter,  white  (he 
purer  kinds  are  called  Ea*t  Indm  rejived.  The  purification  or  refining  of  niter  is  effected 
by  dissolving  it  in  water,  boiling  the  solution,  removing  the  scum,  straining  it  while  hot, 
and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  The  most  common  impurities  are  sulphate  of  potash, 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potadsitim,  and  nitrate  of  lime.  Chloride  of  barium  will 
detect  the  first  of  these  impurities,  nitrate  of  silver  the  second,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia 
ttie  third 
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iN'iter  is  employed  in  the  maoufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  preoaration  of  nitric 
acid,  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  numerous  chemical  processes,  as  an  ingredient  of  fireworks, 
and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  is  extensively  used  in  medicine, 
la  moderate  doses  (from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple)  it  acts  as  a  refrigerent,  diuretic,  and 
•diaphoretio,  and  lience  its  use  Is  indicated  when  we  wish  to  diminish  abnormal  heat,  and 
to  reduce  the  action  of  the  pulse,  as  in  febrile  disorders  and  hemoniiages.  In  acute 
rheumatism  it  is  given  in  large  doees  with  great  benefit.  Some  physicians  prescribe  as 
much  as  one,  two,  or  three  ounces,  largely  £luted  with  water,  to  be  given  in  the  course 
■of  20  hours;  but  as  in  several  cases  a  single  ounce  has  proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  the 
-effects  of  such  large  doses  should  be  carefully  watched.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  sore 
throat,  either  in  the  form  of  niter  balls,  or  powdered  and  mixed  with  white  sugar.  In 
«ither  case  the  remedy  should  be  retained  in  the  moQth  till  it  melts,  and  tlie  saliva 
impregnated  with  it  gently  swallowed.  The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  produced  by  the 
ignition  of  touch-paper  often  gives  speedy  relief  in  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma. 

Nitrate  of  potash  is  someumes  called  priitinatie  or  pota^  taltpeier,  to  distinguish 
it  from  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  known  in  commerce  as  cubic  niter  or  toda  itUtpeter. 

Oubic  niier,  or  niimte  ofdoiia  (NaO,NOt),  occurs  abundantly  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  Cliili  and  Peru.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  crystallizing  in  cube-like  rhombohedrons. 
In  moat  of  its  properties  it  resembles  ordinary  niter,  but  in  consequence  of  its  greater 
deliquescence  it  cannot  be  substituted  for  that  salt  in  the  preparation  of  gunpowder. 
Being  considerably  cheaper  than  the  potash-salt,  cubic  niter  Is  often  substituted  for  it  In 
the  manufactui'e  of  nltnc  and  sulphuric  acids;  and  it  is  used  in  wiculture  as  a  top- 
<lre8aing  for  wheat  and  oats.  In  several  ezperimoitB  it  has  been  found  that  one  cwt. 
per  acre  has  produced  an  increase  of  12  bushels  in  the  wheat  crop,  and  of  4  or  6  sacks  In 
4he  oat  crop. 

HI'II-QHAUT,  a  pass  of  the  Himalaya,  between  the  Bntish  district  of  Eumaon  and 
Thibet.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  village  of  Niti,  in  Kumaon,  18  m.  s.  of  the  pass,  in 
lat.  80°  47'  n.,  and  long.  79'  56'  east.  The  pass  is  16,814  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  is  regarded  as  the  easiest  pass  between  Kumaon  and  Thibet,  and  is  coDsequently  one 
«f  tbe  principal  channels  of  trade  between  Hindustan  and  Chinese  Tartary.  Tbe  Bhotias 
of  Niti  subsist  chiefly  by  the  carrying  of  goods  in  this  trade.  The  articles  of  merchan- 
<li8e  are  conveyed  on  yaks,  goats,  and  even  sheep.  Trardera  often  suifer  much  from 
4lifflculty  of  tespiration  mi  the  pass  of  Nlti-Ghaut,  cm  account  of  Uie  rarefaction  of  the 
air. 

n  nL&TE  OF  POTABH.  See  NrrsB. 
BITXATB  ov  SODA.   See  NrtBR. 

NITRATES  are  salts  formed  hy  the  union  of  nitric  acid  with  bases.  Some  are 
found  in  a  natural  mineral  condition,  as  saltpeter  and  cubU;  niter.  They  are  distin* 
ffuished  for  their  solubility  in  water.  On  being  heated,  they  undergo  decomposition, 
being  converted  either  into  free  nitric  acid  and  a  oase,  or  into  oxygen  and  a  nitnte.  For 
potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  nitrate,  see  NrrsB,  ante.  In  many  respects,  one  of  the 
most  important  nitrates  is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic  (q.v.);  see  also  Bilvbr, 
/iTite.  It  is  of  great  me  n  surgery  and  the  arta  As  a  caustic  it  acts  powerfully,  but 
rather' snperficjally,  producing  a  white  slough,  which  blackens  soon  on  exposure  to  the 
light  It  is  used  in  a  solid  state,  or  in  solutions  of  all  strengths.  If  dissolved  in  pure 
'Water,  it  remains  colorless;  hut  the  smallest  particle  of  organic  matter  will  cause  tlie 
■solution  to  turn  dark.  On  tbis  account  it  Is  employed  for  making  marking-fluids  for 
linen.  Indelible  ink  is  usually  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  nitrate  of  sUver  and  4 
parts  of  gum-arabic  in  4  parts  of  water,  and  adding  a  little  India  ink  to  give  it  color,  so 
that  it  may  be  seen  when  the  mixture  is  applied.  The  place  which  is  to  receive  the 
impression  is  first  moistened  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  dried.  After  the 
application  of  the  ink,  tbe  writing  is  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  Lunar  caustic  markings 
may  be  readily  removed  by  applying  a  few  drc^  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  dissolving 
«ut  the  iodide  of  silver  thus  formed  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  a  dilute 
-solution  of  caustic  potash.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  used  in  photography  (q.v.).  Nitrate  of 
ammonia,  or  ammonic  nitrate  (according  to  modern  nomenclature,  ammonium  nitrate), 
NH40,N0.,  or,  according  to  later  views,  NO»NH«,  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
galvanic  current  on  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen ;  but 
the  common  method  is  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  aqua  ammonia  to  nitric  acid.  If  crys- 
tallization is  conducted  slowly,  six-sided  prisms,  hke  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  will  be 
formed,  haviM  a  specific  gravity  of  1.635.  It  melts  at  826°  F.,  and  at  483' decomposes 
into  water  ana  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing-gas.  See  NrmoGKH,  ante.  Nitrate  of  buyta, 
at  baryta  saltpeter,  is  made  by  treaung  the  native  carbonate  of  baryta  with  nitric  sieid. 
It  crj'stallizes  in  anbydrotu  r^ular  octaliedrons,  having  a  speciflc  gravity  of  8.184.  Wbeu 
heated  strongly  it  is  convertea  into  baryta,  or  baric  oxide,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  Nitrate  of  bismuth  and  also  sub-nitrate  are  important  salts  in  the  arts  and 
medicine.  See  Bismuth,  aiUe.  Nitrate  of  cobalt,  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  the  oxide,  crystallizes  from  solutions  in  beautiful  pink-red  deliquescent  crystals,  bav- 
ing  a  specific  gravity  of  1.88.  It  is  much  used  in  the  cbrauical  laboratoiy,  particularly 
asa  blow-pipe  reagent.  With  magnesium  compounds,  it  yields  a  pink  color;  with  those 
of  zinc,  green;  and  wiUi  aluminum  compounds  a  beautiful  blue;  for  tliis  reason  it  is 
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much  used  in  coloring  porcelain  and  earthenware.  Nitrate  of  copper  is  made  by  the 
action  of  diluted  nitric  acid  on  copper  turning.  Nitric  oxide  gas  is  given  o£E  during  tbe 
operation.  It  crystallizes  from  cold  solutions  in  beautiful  blue,  deliquescent,  rnom- 
boidal  prisms,  containing  four  molecules  of  water.  From  solutions  above  59°  it  crystallizes 
with  tnrce  molecules  of  water  in  needles,  baring  a  specific  gravity  of  SL.04?,  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Nitrate  of  copper  ia  converted,  by  moderate  heat,  into  an  insoluble  baf=ic 
nitrate.  By  raising  the  heat,  the  acid  is  compk-tely  driven  off,  leaving  only  tlie  blsck 
oxide  of  the  metul.  Nitrate  of  copper  is  sometimes  useful  in  surgery,  as  an  applicalioo 
to  certain  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  The  nitrates  of  iron  are  important  salts.  The  pro- 
toiiitriite,  or  ferrous  nitrate,  is  formed  by  digesting  iron-fumings  in  very  dilute  nitric 
acid.  It  ctystallizes  in  pale  green  rhombobedroas,  having  the  formula  F(<NO*)».6HiO. 
It  is  much  used  In  dyeing.  The  peroitrate,  or  ferric  nitrate,  is  made  bj  dlBsolving  inm- 
tumings  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.^ietween  1.2  and  1.8.  It  is  used  in  sui^iy.  Nitric  acid 
forms  several  salts  with  lead,  the  principal  of  which  ia  the  common  nitrate,  or  plmntd 
nitrate,  Pb(N0i)3.  It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  regular  octahedrons,  usuiUly  milk-whiie 
and  oiiaque.  It  dissolves  in  7^  parts  of  cold  water.  It  Is  decomptosed  by  heat,  with 
evolution  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  Nitric  acid  forms  a  greater  number  of  salts  with 
mercury  than  with  any  other  metal,  one  of  which  is  used  in  medicine  (see  Hebccrt, 
ante),  and  the  other  for  the  manufacture  of  corroslTe  sublimate. 

HI^BIO  ACn>  is  the  most  important  of  the  five  compounds  which  oxygen  forms 
with  nitrogen  (q.v.).  Until  1849  it  was  only  known  in  the  hydrated  form  (the  aquafoTfi$ 
of  the  older  chemists),  but  in  that  year  Deville  showed  that  ahhydrout  nitric  add,  or 
niMe  aTihvdride  (NOt),  might  he  obtained  in  transparent  colorless  crystals  by  the  action 
of  perfectly  drycbloriue  gas  on  well-dried  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  reaction  being 
exhibited  in  the  equation: 

mtrate  of  sOver.       Ohlorine.     Cail<»ldeo<iaver.  intrio  anl^jdrlde.  Oxygm, 
AgO,NO.      +      CI      =      AgCl      +      NO.      +  O. 

It  is  a  Tery  unstable  compound,  and  sometimes  explodes  spontaneously.  It  dissolves  in 
water  witb  evolution  of  much  heat,  and  forms  hydrated  nitric  acid. 

Hydrated  nitric  acid  (s^'mb.  HO,NO»,  equiv.  63,  sp.  gr.  1.621),  when  perfectly^  pure, 
is  a  colorless,  limpid,  fuming,  powerfully  caustic  fluid,  possessing  an  intensely  acid  rckc- 
tion,  as  sl.owu  by  its  action  on  litmus.  It  boils  at  184°,  and  freezes  at  about— 40°.  U 
parts  very  readily  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  most  of  the  metals,  and  lience  is  miicb 
used  in  the  laboratory  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  Its  mode  of  action  on  the  metals  requires 
a  few  remarks.  In  order  that  a  metal  should  unite  with  nitric,  or  any  other  acid,  it  it 
necessary  that  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  an  oxide.  This  oxidation  is,  however,  effected 
at  the  same  time  that  the  metal  and  nitric  acid  are  brought  in  contact,  by  one  portion  of 
the  latter  becoming  decomposed  and  converting  the  metal  into  an  oxide,  while  tlie 
remaining  portion  combines  with  the  oxide  thus  formed,  to  produce  a  nitrate.  The  exart 
nature  of  the  decomposition  varies  in  the  caae  of  different  metals. 

Nitric  acid,  whether  in  the  concentrated  or  in  a  more  dilute  form,  acts  energetically 
on  organic  matters.  As  examples  of  such  actions,  we  may  refer  to  its  power  of  decolor- 
izing Indigo;  of  staining  the  skin  and  all  albuminous  tissues  of  a  bright-yellow  color;  of 
coagulatine  fluid  dbumen;  and  of  converting  cotton  fiber  into  an  explosive  substance 
Sec  Gtfw-CoTTON. 

The  monohydrated  acid  (H0,N06)  Is  by  no  means  a  stable  compound.  If  it  be 
exposal  to  the  action  of  light  it  is  dccompnacd  into  hyponitric  acid  (NO*)  (the  peroxide 
of  nitrogen  of  Graham)  and  oxygen;  and  mere  distillation  produces  a  similar  effect 
When  it  is  mixed  with  water  it  emits  a  sensible  amount  of  heat,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  a  much  more  stable  hydrate,  HO,NOt,  +  8Aq.  which  distils  at  360°  without  change, 
and  Is  unaffected  by  exposure  to  li^t.  Its  spedflc  srarity  is  1.424;  and  it  is  found  that 
a  weaker  acid  when  heated  parts  with  Its  water,  and  a  stronger  acid  wiili  Its  acid,  till 
each  arrives  at  this  density.  The  existence  of  this  hydrate  has,  however,  been  recently 
called  in  question  by  Roscoe. 

The  so-called  fuming  nitric  add  is  merely  a  mixture  of  the  pure  acid  with  hjrpooifrie 
acid. 

Nitric  acid  does  not  occur  naturally  in  a  free  state;  but  it  is  found  tolerably  abandaDt 
in  combination  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia;  and  after  thunder-storms  traces 
of  it,  in  combination  with  ammonia,  are  found  in  rain-water.  It  may  \m  formed  in 
small  quantity  by  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  its  componpnt 
eases  in  the  presence  of  water,  which  is  a  mere  tmitatlon,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  mode 
m  which  it  is  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  a  storm.  It  is  usually  prepared  in  Uie 
laboratory  by  the  application  of  heat  to  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  powdered  niier 
(nitrate  of  potash)  and  oil  of  vitriol  (hydrated  sulphuric  acid)  placed  in  a  retort.  A  coni- 
bination  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash  remains  in  the  retort,  while  the  nitric  add  distila 
over,  and  Is  condensed  in  the  receiver,  which  is  kept  cool  by  the  application  of  a  wet 
cloth.    The  reaction  is  explained  by  the  equation : 

Klter.  Snlpfan^c  aeld.  Nitric  add.  Blsulphote  of  potuh. 

KO,NO»      +      2(H0,S0i)      ^      HO.NO.      +  K0.H0.2S0.. 
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Daring  distillation  red  fames  a^Mar,  ariung  from  the  decoinpotitioa  of  a  portion  of  th» 
nitric  add  and  a  formation  of  some  of  tbe  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen.  In  uis  operatioa 
fuo  equiTalents  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  taken  for  one  of  niter,  these  being  the  proportions 
found  by  experience  to  be  most  suitable.  If  they  are  talien,  cquivslent  for  equiralent, 
a  very  impure  red  fuming  acid  is  the  result.  In  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  on  the 
large  scale,  the  glass  retort  is  replaced  Ijy  a  cafl^i^on  cylinder  coated  with  fire-clay,  and 
the  receiver  by  a  series  of  eartiien  condensing  vesaela  connected  by  tubes:  and  nitrate'of 
soda,  found  native  In  Peru,  Is  substituted  for  niter,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  cheaper 
salt,  and  of  its  contidDing  9  per  cent  more  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid  comMnes  with  bases  to  form  nitrata,  some  of  wliich,  as  those  of  potash, 
soda,  oxide  of  ammoniimi,  silver,  etc.,  are  anhydrous,  while  others  combine  with  a  cer- 
tain number  (often  six)  equivalents  of  water  oi  crystallization.  Moat  of  them  are  solu- 
ble in  water,  crj'stallizable,  and  readily  fusible  by  neat;  and  at  an  elevated  temperature 
they  are  all  decomposed,  usually  leaving  only  the  oxide  of  the  metal.  If  paper  be  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  a  nitrate,  allowed  to  dry,  aud  ignited,  it  bums  in  the  smoldering  mode 
characteristic  of  touch-paper.   This  property  is,  however,  shared  by  a  few  other  ealta 

The  tests  for  Uiis  acid  when  it  is  present  In  small  quantities  are  less  aatisfactonr  Aan 
those  for  the  other  ordinal}'  mineral  acids.  All  Its  compoands  are  so  solnble  tnat  no 
precipitant  for  this  acid  is  known.  The  best  method  for  its  detection  is  mixing  the  fluid 
to  be  tested  with  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  pouring  a  strong  solution 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  upon  it,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  la^er.  If  much  nitric  acid  hi: 
present,  a  black  color  ia  produced;  if  only  a  small  quantity  is  present  the  liquid  becomes 
Teddiab-browo  or  purple;  the  dark  color  being  due  to  the  formation  of  nitric  oxide  by 
the  deoxidizing  action  of  a  portion  of  the  iron  salt  on  the  nitric  acid. 

The  applications  of  this  acid  in  tbe  arts.  In  manufactaret^  and  in  chemical  processn 
are  veiy  extensive. 

RITBXO  Aan>,  The  Hedicihal  Uses  of.  In  the  British  pharmac(^la  tliere  is  both 
a  strong  and  adilute  acid.  The  strong  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.5,  and  Is  repre- 
sented oy  the  formula.  3E[0,2N'0»,  while  the  diluted  acid  Is  prepared  by  mixiiig  two 
ounces  of  tbe  former  with  thirteen  of  distilled  water,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1. 101. 

The  dilute  acid  is  used  iotemaliy  as  a  tonic  in  coniunctiou  with  bitter  infusions.  Ia 
many  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  in  syphilitic  cases  in  which  the 
employment  of  mercurials  is  inadmissible,  it  may  be  prescribed  with  great  benefit,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  hydrochloric  acid,  externally  as  a  bath  or  totlon,  or-  inter- 
nally in  doses  of  about  30  minims  properiy  diluted.  The  strong  acid  is  useful  as  an 
cscliarotic;  as  to  destroy  warts,  some  kinds  of  polypi,  the  unhealthy  tissue  in  sloughing 
ulcers,  etc.,  and  as  an  application  to  parts  ottten  by  rabid  or  Tenomous  anmials. 
Largely  diluted,  as  50  or  60  drops  of  the  strong  actd  to  a  pint  or  more  of  w^er.  It  forms 
an  excellent  stimulative  application  to  torpid  ulcers. 

NITRITES,  salts  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  bases.  The  priucip^ 
metallic  nitrites  are  those  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  ammoniuni,  copper,  lead,  ana 
nickel.  The  common  mode  of  preparation  is  to  reduce  the  nitrites  by  heat.  The  alco- 
holic nitrites  or  nitrous  ethers  are  of  more  practical  interest  tliau  the  metallic  salts^ 
Nitrite  of  amyl  is  an  Inflammable  liquid  having  the  odor  of  pears;  sp,n.  0.977;  boiling- 
point,  196' F.  It  is  formed  by  tbe  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  amy  lie  alcohol.  Its  initiation 
greatly  increases  the  action  of  the  heart,  followed  by  loss  of  power.  If  has  the  power  of 
KiLspeudtng  respiration  and  producing  a  condition  of  trance,  which  may  stop  short  of 
death.  In  experiments  upon  animals,  the  appearances  after  death  differ  with  the  mode 
of  admfnistriition.  When  ^vcn  rapidly  the  hings  and  brain  are  not  congested;  left  side 
of  lieart  em^ty,  but  right  side  filled  with  blood.  When  given  slowly,  both  sides  of  the 
heart  contain  blood,  aud  the  lungs  and  brain  are  also  congested.  For  nitrite  of  ethyl  see 
Nitrous  Etheh,  ante. 

in  TBO-BEK  ZOL,  or  Nttro-Benzidb  (CnHtNO*),  Is  a  yellow  oily  fluid,  of  meciflc 
gravity  1.2,  which  may  he  distilled  without  decomposition,  crystallizes  in  needles  at 
37°,  and  boils  at  315°.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely  In 
alcohol  and  ether.  Its  odor  is  very  similar  to  that  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which  has 
led  to  its  use  in  perfumery,  under  the  name  of  entence  of  lui-bane.  It  is  obtained  by 
trca'ing  benzol  (dsHi)  with  warm  fuming  nitric  acid,  whenl  equivalent  of  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  1  of  hyponitric  acid,  so  that  the  benzol  (CnHtll)  becomes  convei-ted  into 
nitro- benzol  (Ci.H.NOO- 

NI'TBO-BEK  ZOL,  [FYom  Supplement.]  This  substance  has  recently  taken  a  promi- 
nent place  amongst  the  narcotic  poisons.  Under  the  name  of  estence  ofnirimns,  it  is 
largely  employed  as  a  substitute,  in  perfumery  and  confectionery,*  for  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  whicli  it  closely  resembles  in  smell,  and  to  confecUonery  it  gives  the  smell,  but 
not  the  agreeable  taste  of  that  oil.  It  is  a  pale,  lemon-colored  liquM,  with  a  pungent, 
disagreeaole  taste,  and  distinguishable  by  its  odor  from  all  other  liquids  except  (lil  of 
bitter  almonds,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  following  reaction:  Pour  a  few  drops  of  each 
on  a  plate,  and  add  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  oil  of  almonds  acquires  a  rich 
crimson  color  with  a  yellow  border,  while  the  nitro-benzol  produces  no  such  color.  In 
1659  prof.  Casper  of  Berlin  puhli^ed  an  account  of  this  liquid  under  the  name  a  "A 
Hev  Poison,"  and  described  its  effects  on  dogs  and  rabbits.   In  ISffiB  and  since  that  date 
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varioufi  cases  of  humao  poisoniDg  have  been  published,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
AVe  shall  briefly  notice  three  cases,  in  two  of  which  the  patient  died  after  swallowing  a 
portion  of  the  nuid ;  while  in  the  other  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  proved  fatal.  A  Iki; 
-aged  17,  while  drawing  off  some  uitro-beuzol  by  a  siphon,  swallowed  a  ]>ortion  of  llie 
liquid.  There  were  do  immediate  symptoms ;  but  he  soon  felt  sleepy,  and  when  at  dla- 
jier  ate  but  little,  and  said  be  felt  as  if  he  was  druak.  This  was  between  two  and  three 
Jiours  after  he  Lad  swallowed  the  liquid.  He  fell  into  a  stupor,  which  became  deeper 
Jiud  deeper,  until  death  took  place,  without  vomiting  or  convulsioos,  twelve  hours  &ft«r 
the  ingestion  of  the  poison.  In  the  case  of  a  man  aged  43,  who  spilled  a  quantity  of 
uitro-l)euzol  over  his  clothes,  aad  went  about  for  sevwal  hours  breathing  the  vai>or,  the 
■effects  were  nearly  tlie  same.  The  progress  of  each  of  these  cases,  both  of  which  arc 
described  by  Dr.  Letbeby  In  the  Proeeediagt  of  the  Boyal  Boeiety  for  1863,  was  much  the 
«amc  as  that  of  slow  intoxication,  excepting  tnat  the  mind  was  perfecting  clear  until  the 
coming  on  of  the  fatal  stupor,  which  was  sudden,  as  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  From  that 
momeut  there  was  no  return  of  consciousness  or  bodily  power;  tlie  wSiaet  lay  as  in  t 
deep  sleep,  and  died  without  a  struggle.  The  duration  of  each  case  was  nearly  the  sstoe, 
about  four  hours  intervening  between  the  swallowing  or  inhaling  of  the  poison  and  tbe 
beginning  of  stupor  or  coma,  wliich  lasted  five  liours.  Nitro-benzol,  as  well  as  aniline, 
into  which  it  seems  to  have  been  partly  converted  in  the  body,  w^as  detected  in  the  hraia 
and  stomach.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  tlie  detection  of  the 
poison  in  all  these  cases,  no  one  but  a  professed  toxicologist  should  be  intrusted  witb 
an  investiratioD  on  the  result  of  which  the  life  and  character  of  a  human  being  may 
depend.  It  is  satisfactory  to  read  Dr.  Taylor's  opinion,  that  "  there  is  no  probability 
that  this  liquid  will  be  successfully  employed  for  the  purposes  of  murder  without  tlte 
certainty  of  detection." — Prinetplea  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  311.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  vapor  of  this  substance,  as  it  is  evolved  from  almond  glycerioe 
soap,  has  seriously  affected  females;  and  Dr.  Taylor  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleauu 
vho,  from  using  a  cake  of  the  soap  in  taking  a  warm  bath,  fainted  from  the  effects  of 
the  vapor,  and  was  ill  for  some  months  afterwards.  The  mode  dtreatmeat  that  should 
be  adopted  in  poisoning  by  this  substance  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  should 
be  adopted  in  poisoning  by  opium. 

VITEOOEir  (s^-mbol,  N;  cquiv.  14;  sp.  gr.  0.9718)  derives  its  name  from  the  QaA 


constituent  of  that  salt.  It  is  frequently  termed  axote  (Gr.  a,  priv.,  we,  life),  espedaUy 
by  the  French  chemists,  iu  consequence  of  its  being  a  gas  incapable  of  supporting  life, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  Oerman  chemists  term  it  atiek-stoff  {"  choking  substance"). 
It  was  discovered  by  Rutherford  in  177S.  Long  regarded  as  a  "  permanent"  gas,  it  wu 
liquefied  by  CaiUetct  in  187a 

Nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  inodorouB,  pcnmanent  gas,  which  in  its  i4>pearuiee 
in  no  way  diffeta  from  the  atmospheric  air.  of  which  it  is  the  main  ingredient  It  i> 
somewhat  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  100  cubic  in.  at  60'  F.,  and  barometer  80  io.. 
Trelghing  30. 119  grains,  while  the  same  volume  of  air  weighs  30.933  grains.  It  is  cbsr- 
acterized  rather  by  negative  than  by  positive  properties.  It  is  not  combustible,  nor  is  it 
a  supporter  of  combustion  (a  lighted  taper  being  immediately  extinguished  if  immersed 
in  this  ga.s);  it  is  not  respirable,  although  it  is  not  positively  poisonous;  for  when  it  ii 
mixed  with  respirable  gases  (as  with  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air)  it  may  be  breathed  with- 
out injury.  It  is  very  shgthly  soluble  In  water,  and  hence  may  be  collected  over  that  Onid. 
Its  combining  powers  are  very  slight,  and  although  it  unites  with  oxygen,  hydn^. 
chlorine,  and  many  other  substances,  the  union  is  never  effected  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  elements  on  one  another,  but  only  by  complicated  processes,  and  many  of  the  result- 
ing compounds  are  of  an  exceedingly  unstable  nature. 

Nitrogen  ts  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  elementary  substances.  It  forms  about 
four-fifths  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  air,  after  having  been  freed  from  the  small 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  which  it  contains,  consists,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Diimas  and  Dousslngault,  of  20.81  per  wot  of  oxygen  and  79.19  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  by  volume,  or  88.01  of  oxvgen  and  76.Wof  nitrogen  by  weisht;  the  two 
gases  in  this  case  being  uniformly  mlxea,  but  not  in  chemicarcombinauon  with  one 
another.  It  occurs,  however,  in  combination  with  oxygen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid 
(HO,NOt)  in  various  nitrates,  which  are  found  as  natural  products  in  many^  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  combination  witli  hydrogen  it  is  abundantly  found  as  ammonia,  and  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  sometimes  additionally  with  sulphur  and 
phoapbonis,  it  forms  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  soUda  and  fluids  or  the  aiu- 
mal  body,  and  occurs  in  many  vegetable  products,  especially  in  the  alkaloids,  such  as 
morpliia,  strychnia,  quinia,  etc. 

The  ordinary  metuods  of  preparing  and  exliibiting  tnis  gas  are  based  upon  the  ranoval 
of  the  oxygen  from  iitmospberic  air.  This  may  done:  (1)  By  setting  fire  lo  a  smaU 
piece  of  pliusphorus  placed  in  a  capsule  that  floats  on  the  water  of  the  pncumatte  irou^i, 
and  by  inverting  a  ^lass-i-eceiver  fllled  with  air  over  it.  The  phosphorus  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  phosphoric  acid,  which  dissolves  in  the  water,  while  the 
nitrogen  is  left,  arui  must  be  transferred  to  another  vessel.  (3)  By  placing  a  stick  of  phos- 
phcnrus  in  a  jar  of  nir  which  is  standing  over  water.  In  two  or  three  days  there  will  be 
the  same  results  as  in  the  former  experiment— viz.,  phosphoric  acid  an^nitrogeo.  ^  Or 
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by  pas^Dg  air  through  a  tube  containing  heated  copper  filings,  which  absorb  the  oxygen. 
In  the  above  cases  a  little  carbonic  acia  is  present,  which  may  be  removed  by  passing 
the  gas  through  a  solution  of  potash.  Pure  nitrogen  may  he  directly  obtained  by  tlie 
action  of  chlorine  gas  on  a  solution  of  the  nitrogenous  substance,  ammonia. 

Nitrogen  forms  with  oxygen  no  less  than  5  aistinct  compounds,  containing,  respect- 
ively, 1,  3, 8,  4,  and  5  equivalents  of  oxygen,  with  1  oaulvalent  of  nitrogen.  These  com- 
I>ounds  are  thus  named  and  constituted:  Protoxide  of  nitrogen  (known  also  as  nitrous 
oxide  and  laughing  gas),  NO;  binoxide  (or  deutoxide)  of  nitrogen  (known  also  as  nitric 
oxide),  NOi;  nitrous  acid,  NOi;  hyponitric  add  (known  also  as  peroxide  of  nitrogen), 
NO.:  nitric  acid,  N0». 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas,  with  a  sweetish  taste  and  smell. 
It  is  much  more  soluble  In  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  therefore  should  be  collected  over 
the  latter.  Under  a  pressure  of  SO  atmospheres  at  45°  it  is  reduced  to  a  colorless  liquid, 
and  it  ma;^  be  frozen  into  a  transparent  solid  at  about  —  ISO".  This  gas  is  about  half  as 
heavy  again  as  atmospheric  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  1.527.  It  supports  the  com- 
bustion of  many  bodies,  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  phospbonis,  and  iron,  with  a  bril- 
liancy similar  to  that  which  they  exhibit  In  oxygen;  and,  like  oxygen,  wlicn  mixed  with 
hydrogen,  it  forms  a  mixture  which  explodes  on  the  application  of  a  flame.  The  most 
remarkable  property  of  the  gas  is  its  intoxicating  power  on  the  animal  system.  It  may 
be  respired  for  a  short  time  If  quite  pure,  or  if  only  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  without 
<langer  or  serious  inconvenience.  The  intoxication  is  frequently  nccompanied  with  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  muscular  exertion,  and  usually  with  uncoutrollabie  bursts  of 
laughter,  and  hence  the  ns  has  received  the  name  of  laughing  gat..  It  Is  best  obtained 
by  heating  soHd  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  glass  retort,  when  it  is  converted  into  ptotoxide 
of  nitrogen  and  water.  It  lias  recently  come  intb  frequent  use  as  an  ansesthetic  in  den- 
tistry and  similar  cases.  It  is  less  suited  to  protracted  ^operations,  as  the  effects  are 
transient.   It  produces  much  less  disturbance  of  the  system  than  chloroform. 

Binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.089.  Its  taste  and  smell  (if  any)  are  unknown,  since,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  utmospheric  air,  It  instantly  becomes  more  highly  oxidized,  and  forms  yellowish- 
Ted  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid.  As  it  is  of  little  importance,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
<lescribe  the  mode  of  obtaining  it. 

NUrtnu  add,  or  nitrout  anhydride,  Is  a  8ul»tance  of  wtdch,  in  its  uncombined  stat^ 
Terr  little  is  yet  known  further  than  that  it  is  a  dark-blue,  very  volatile  fluid,  which  boils 
at  B2',  and  is  then  converted  into  an  orange-red  gas. 

IJyponitrie  acid  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  a  body  within  comparatively  small 
limits  of  temperature,  occurring  in  a  solid,  a  fluid,  and  a  gaseous  form.  At  a  tempera-  ' 
ture  of  —4°  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  converted  at  ■ 
about  9°  into  a  fluid  which,  till  the  temperature  reaches  about  80°,  Is  colorless;  but  at  a 
higher  temperature  becomes  yellow  and  orange,  and  at  about  63°  bolls,  and  is  converted 
into  a  brownish-red  Vapor.  It  is  chiefly  the  vapor  of  hyponitric  acid  that  forms  the 
orange  fumes  that  are  produced  when  binoxide  of  nitrogen  comes  in  contact  with  the 
air.  It  possesses  a  very  disagreeable  suffocating  odor,  and  a  caustic  action,  and  colors 
the  skin  yellow,  like  nitric  acid.  It  does  not  enter  into  combination  with  bases  but  is 
immediately  decomposed  by  them  into  nitric  and  nitrous  acids;  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  its  not  possessing  this  essential  character  of  an  acid  that  Graham  has  given  it  the 
name  of  peroxide  ^nitrogen,  a  term  that  has  since  been  adopted  by  Miller  and  other 
«hemists. 

AWie  add  is  described  In  a  special  article. 

Nitrogen  combines  with  hydrogen  m  four  proportions,  but  none  of  these  compounds 
«an  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  component  elements,  and  only  one  of  them, 
viz.,  ammonia,  has  been  obtained  in  the  isolated  form.  They  are— »mirf<^r«n  (NH).  awiwiff- 
gen  (NH,),  ammonia  (NHj),  and  ammaniam  (NH*).  Of  these,  the  first  two  will  be  noUced 
under  Organic  Bases,  while  the  last  two  are  sufficiently  described  under  Aumohia. 

Nitrogen  combines  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  The  elitoride  of  niirogen  is  a 
heavy,  oUy,  orange- colored  fluid,  insoluble  In  water,  and  evolving  a  vapor  of  a  highly 
irritating  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  compounds  known  in  chemistry, 
as  it  explodes  with  extreme  violence  when  brought  in  contact  with  phosphorus,  arse- 
nic, potasii,  ammooia.  caoutchouc,  numerous  oily  raattere,  etc.,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  Bpontaneously  when  heated  to  above  300°.  It  has  occasioned  so  many  senous  acci- 
dents that  we  shall  omit  all  details  regarding  its  mode  of  preparation.  Its  exact  for- 
mula is  unknown.  Bromide  of  nitrogen  is  an  oily-looking  detonating  liquid,  resembling 
the  chloride  in  appearance  and  properties.  Iodide  of  mlmgen  occurs  as  a  black  powder, 
which  when  diy  explodes  uirnn  tlie  slightest  touch,  and  often  without  assignable  cause. 

Nitrc^n  enters  into  combination  with  various  metals,  as  mercury,  copper,  titanium,  . 
-molybdenum,  and  vanadium,  forming  a  class  of  compounds  to  which  the  term  niti-ides  ■ 
IB  applied.    Their  most  marked  characteristic  is  that,  like  the  preceding  set  of  com- 
pounds, they  are  highly  explosive,  resolving  themselves  when  struck,  or  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. Into  ttieir  constituent  elements. 

HITBO-aiTCESnrX  tCH.N.O,.,  or  C«Hft(N0«)>0a],  knownalso  wglonoinoT  glopmn 
is  a  compound  which  is  produced  by  theaction  of  a  mixture  of  strong  ni^  and  pil- 
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phuric  acids  on  glycerine  at  low  temperatures.  Two  methods  of  preparing  it  are  given 
m  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  800,  891,  to  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  who  seeks  for  details  od  this  subject.  According  to  wliatever  method  it  is  pre- 
pared, it  is  obtained  as  a  light  yellow  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravitjr  varying  from  1.525 
to  1.6,  inodorous,  but  having  a  Bweet,  pungent,  aromatic  taate;  a  (tingle  drop,  however, 
if  placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  produces  headiu-he  and  pain  in  the  back,  vhicti 
last  for  many  hours.  It  is  only  Biightiy  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  etber, 
alcohol,  and  methylated  spirits.  This  substance  was  discovered  In  1847  by  Sobtvro, 
then  a  student  in  the  laboratory  of  Pelouze  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  professor  in  Tuna. 
But  though  its  discoverer  ascertained  its  remarkable  properties  as  an  expkMive,  it 
remuned  simply  an  object  of  scientific  interest  till  1864.  when  it  iKgan  to  be  manutsc- 
tured  on  a  large  scale  for  blasting  purposes  by  Nobcl,  a  Swede  resident  in  Hamlnirg. 
If  ignited  in  the  open  air,  nltro  -glycerine  bums  rapidly  and  with  a  brisk  fiame,  without 
ftny  explosion;  if  poured  out  in  a  thin  sheet,  it  ignites  with  difficulty,  and  bums  incom- 
pletely. But  it  explodes  at  once  if  it  is  exposed  to  a  moderately  strong  blow  or  conciui- 
sion,-  to  the  concussion  due  to  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  to  contact  with  red-hot  iroD. 
and  especially  to  the  action  of  detonating  mixtures  and  fulminates;  it  likewise  cxplodti 
on  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  (see  below);  the  explosion,  however  it  is  produced, 
being  in  all  cases  excessively  rapid,  and  unaccompanied  by  smoke.  It  is  tliis  explosire 
power  that  renders  this  compound  a  useful  agent  in  blasting.  According  to  Dr.  Uudolf 
Wagner,  the  distinguished  Bavarian  technologist,  it  may  lie  cooled  down  to  4°  witliout 
becoming  solid;  but  this  statement  probably  refers  to  the  chemically  pure  compound; 
for  the  nitro-glycerine  of  commerce,  which  was  patented  by  the  first  maker,  under  the 
name  of  NcbeVs  PaterU  Blasting  Oit,  becomes  solid  if  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  lo 
a  temperature  of  46°,  crystallizing  in  long  needles,  which  are  most  dangerous  to  handle, 
since  they  explode,  even  on  being  gently  Ivoken,  with  appalling  violence.  At  S20', 
nitro-glycerine  be^ns  faccording  to  Dr.  Adrian!)  to  decompose,  giving  off  red  vapor>; 
and  if  the  beat  be  sudaenly  applied,  or  sli&rbtly  raised  almve  this  point,  the  subsunce 
explodes  with  great  violence ;  while,  according  to  other  observers,  it  is  liable  to  explode 
at  340°,  or  a  little  higtier;  and  if  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  half  that  temperature, 
exijlosion  may  take  place  at  180°  or  less.  It  is  obvious  from  the  formula  for  nilro-gly- 
cerine  that  it  may  be  assumed  to  consist  of  glycerine,  CfHtOa,  in  which  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  three  of  peroxide  oi  nitrogen,  N0«.  The  products  of  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  100  parts  of  pure  nltro-glycerine  are-— water,  20  parla;  carbonic 
acid,  68;  oxygen,  8.6:  and  nitrogen,  18.6;  antT hence  It  has  been  calculated  that  one 
volume  (say,  a  cubic  inch)  of  this  compound,  at  a  specific  gravity  of  1.6,  yields,  on  com- 
bnatlon  or  explosion: 

Aqueous  vapor,   654  volumes  (say  cubic  Inchea) 

Carbonic  acid.   469      "  " 

;  Oxygen  89  " 

Nitrogen  386      "  " 

____      II  If 
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According  to  Nobel,  these  gases  expand,  on  explosion,  to  8  tlm^  their  bulk;  in  yrhiA 
case,  one  cubic  measure  (say,  one  cubic  Inch)  of  nitro  glycerine  will  yield  10,384  cubic 
measures  (say,  cubic  inches)  of  gases;  while  one  cubic  measure  of  gunpowder  will  onlv 
yield  800  cuoic  measures  of  gases.  Hence,  it  follows  that,  for  equal  bulks,  nitro-gly- 
cerine is  18  times  as  strong  as  gunpowder,  while  for  equal  weights  it  is  8  timos  as  strong. 

The  danger  of  n^ng  this  compound  in  mining,  etc.,  is  greatly  increased  by  its  insts- 
Irility.  Even  when  pure,  it  is  liable,  at  a  heat  of  70°  or  less,  to  undergo  -slow,  spontane- 
ous decomposition  into  glycerine,  oxalic  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  ammonia,  etc.,  wilh  i 
continuous  escape  of  gaseous  products,  which,  exerting  pressure  on  the  liquid,  lendei* 
it  so  prone  to  explosion  that  even  a  slight  concussion  is  attended  with  danger;  and  ibe 
impure  commercial  compound  decomposes  far  more  rapidly  than  the  pure  nitro-gly- 
cenne;  indeed,  impure  nitro-glycerine  may,  from  this  cause,  be  regarded  as  "dangero^jr 
self-explosive  even  while  stanmng  quietly  '  (Adriani,  op.  eit.). 

Many  of  our  renders  doubtless  recollect  the  history  of  a  terrific  explodon  that  took 
phice  on  board  the  ship  Buropean,  when  lying  in  harbor  at  Colon,  Panama,  on  April 
8,  1866.  Amongst  the  cargo  put  on  board  at  Liverpool  were  70  cases  of  nitro-glycerine. 
and  one  case  containiug  70,000  percussion  caps.  At  7  a.m.,  on  the  8d.  a  most  tremen- 
dous explosion  occurred  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship.  It  was  described  as  most  rapid, 
without  smoke,  but  with  a  great  flame,  and  the  ship  was  immediately  after  seen  to  be 
on  fire.  The  whole  of  the  deck  and  cabin  aft  were  carried  away,  and  the  side  of  itie 
ship  was  also  much  damaged,  the  plates  above  the  water  line  being  blown  away,  and  tbe 
parts  below  it  being  much  injured.  For  fear  of  further  explosion,  the  ship  was  towed 
into  the  bay,  where  she  shortly  sunk.  Nor  was  the  injury  confined  to  the  Bur^mn: 
the  jetty  was  nearly  blown  away,  and  a  vessel  Ivino;  on  the  other  side  of  it  was  much 
'  damaged.  Houses  In  the  town  were  also  partially  destroyed,  the  floors  in  many  cuse* 
being  torn  up ;  and  altogether  about  60  lives  were  lost.  When  the  bodies  were  rwovertd. 
tbey  presented  no  sign  of  smoke  nor  any  symptoms  of  scalding;  and  hence  k  was  infened 
that  the  explodon  could  not  have  been  produced  dther  by  tbe  pennusirai  caps  or  by 
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Bteam.  -  On  these  and  other  grounds,  the  conclaaion  was  irresistible  that  the  explosion 
was  due  to  the  nitro-glycerine.  An  action  was  (Aug.  1867)  brought  at  Liverpool  by  the 
owners  of  the  Bur(^>ean  against  the  shippers  of  the  nitro-glycerinp,  on  the  ground  thut 
no  doe  notice  of  the  dangerous  properties  of  that  compound  had  been  given;  and  at  thi» 
trial,  tevenlof  the  iropt^ant  points  r^arding  the  exploeiTe  properties  of  nitro-glycerine. 
which  we  have  noticed,  were  elit^ted  from  prof.  Abel,  chemist  to  the  laboratory  at- 
Woolwich;  coL  Boxer,  superintendent  of  the  Woolwich  laboraiory;  and  prof.  Roscoe, 
who  appeared  as  sdentiflc  witnesses.  To  0ve  some  definite  idea  of  the  explosive  force  of 
this  substance,  prof.  Boscoe  stated  that  one  cose  of  it  would  have  sufHced  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  European.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  iu  the  alHte  quarries  in  Wales, 
and  in  mining  operations.  A  workman  at  one  of  those  quarries  described  how  he  had. 
been  set  to  elean  a  wagon  which  had  held  some  of  it,  which  he  did  by  scraping  it  witti 
a  piece  of  slate;  and  ijiadTertently  throwing  the  piece  of  slate  Into  the  wagua  when  ha 
bad  finished,  the  percussion  exploded  tbe  xemnants  of  the  oil,  and  the  wagon  was  blown 
to  pieces.  He  at^es  that  it  is  r^[arded  as  ten  times  as  powerful  an  expTosive  agent  as 
gunpowder. 

We  learn  from  a  number  of  the  Nevada  Qaz^te  (quoted  in  the  Clitmieal  Newt,  Aug.  16, 
1867),  that  this  substance  was  very  advantageously  employed  in  the  blasting  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  summit  tunnel  on  the  Central  Pacific  railway.  The  operation 
is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  26  per  cent  faster  than  if  powder  had  been  used.  The 
small  holes  required  for  tbe  oil  can  probably  be  drilled  in  less  than  one-third  the  time 
required  for  the  larger  ones  necessary  in  ustn?  powder.  Tlie  oil  does  much  more  execu- 
tion than  powder,  as  it  always  breaks  the  rock  from  2  to  16  in.  beyond  the  hole,  and  also 
throws  out  a  much  larger  body.  •The  oil  was  estimated  as  having,  iu  hard  rock,  a- 
strength  five  times  greater  than  powder.  It  was  made  upon  the  spot,  and  was  con- 
sidered much  stronger  as  well  as  safer  than  the  imported  compound.  After  haviQ,<^  been 
used  for  several  mouths,  there  bad  been  no  accident,  nor  had  a  single  blast  missed  liro 
since  the  Chinamen  commenced  fllliog  the  cartridges.  Col.  Bchaffnerof  tbe  U.  B,  army 
published  officifd  report  on  ^is  compound,  to  which  he  gives  tbe  name  of  "nitroleum,"' 
which  conflrms  the  fact  that  its  explosive  properties  are  fur  greater  than  those  of  gun< 
powder.  From  a  report  on  the  same  subject  by  capt.  Gftint,  lt.N.,  it  appears  that  it  is 
exploded  by  percussion,  and  appareotly,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  by  nothing  else 
— neither  by  friction  nor  Are,  Generally  a  trifling  blow  is  sufhcieut  to  explode  it.  Its. 
explosive  force  ia  about  ten  times  that  of  gunpowder.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  com- 
mon oil,  and  is  usually  carried  in  tin  cases,  each  of  which  holds  25  lbs.  Each  can  i» 
packed  in  a  wooden  case  for  carriage.  In  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  M.  Kopp,  that 
chemist  holds  tbe  Tlew  already  notic^,  that  accidents  are  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of 
impurities.  He  states  that,  1^  means  of  charges  of  1600  or  3000  grams  of  oil,  from  40 
to  80  cubic  meters  of  a  hard  rock  may  be  detached. 

We  have  already  noticed  Riehter  s  observations  on  the  slight  inflammability  of  this- 
compound;  and  as  the  employment  of  this  explosive  agent  seems  to  be  increasing,  vre 
shall  give  his  other  chief  results,  so  as  to  bring  up  our  knowledge  to  the  latest  possible 
date.  The  shaft  in  which  the  experiments  were  made  was  being  sunk  80  ft.  longby  S 
ft.  wide,  in  hard  gray  gneiss  with  occasional  joints,  which  facilitated  the  working.  Trom 
these  experiments  it  appeared  not  only  that  its  power  was  four  or  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  tne  nitrate-of-soda  gunpowder  commonly  used  for  mining  purposes  in  Germany^ 
but  that  other  advantages  accrued  from  its  use,  which  mny  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
(1.)  Fewer  men  are  wanted  for  working  out  a  certain-sized  piece  of  ground,  and  fewer 
holes  have  to  be  bored  than  at  present.  (3.)  Nitro-glycerine  does  not  take  fire  easily  (sec 
above).  (8.)  The  amount  of  smoke  after  a  biast  is  smalt,  as  compared  with  that  of  pow- 
der; and  workmen  can  return  at  once  to  the  spot  when  the  blast  has  taken  place.  (4.> 
Holes  that  have  missed,  or  only  partly  torn,  can  be  retamped  and  shot  off,  which,  with 
the  present  arrangements,  is  impossible,  or  very  dangerous.  Against  these  advantagea 
must  be  set  off  tlie  following  disadvantajges:  (1.)  The  gases  formed  during  the  expo- 
sion  of  nitro-glycerine  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  organs  of  sight  and  respiration. 
(2.)  Nitro  glycerine  explodes  on  being  struck  smartly,  and  easily  freezes.  (3.)  The 
masses  of  rock  which  it  removes  are  mostly  very  large,  and  considerable  time  has  to  be 
spent  iu  breaking  them  up. 

In  another  set  of  experiments,  the  relative  cost  of  blasting  by  nitro-glycerine  and 
gunpowder  was  compared,  and  it  was  found  that  a  cubic  fathom  uf  sround  could  be 
removed  by  the  former  for  £4  Os.  4d. ;  tbe  cost  amounted  to  £5  Os.  9|<r  when  tbe  latter 
was  used.  In  sinking  a  shaft  in  clay-slate  by  means  of  nitro-glyccrine,  the  cost  was 
under  £3  per  cubic  fathom.  For  further  details  regarding  these  experiments  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Ohemkai  News,  Nov,  15, 1867,  which  contains  a  translation  of  lUchter's 
valuable  memoir. 

Dthamftb,  called  by  the  miners  of  Colorado  and  Nevada  the  "giant  powder,"  has  of 
late  years  superseded  the  nitro-glycerine  which  is  its  principal  component.  Induced  by 
the  calamitous  and  inexplicable  accidents  tliat  so  often  attended  tlie  use  of  nitro  glycerine, 
and  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  guard  against,  Nobel  sought,  by  soaking  vanous  inert 
substances  with  nitro-glycerine,  to  obtain  some  composition  which  should  have  lh» 
valuable  powers  of  the  explosive  oil  without  its  deadly  risks.  In  1867  he  gave  the  nam» 
of  dynamite  to  the  mooeBtful  ootoome  of  Jds  eqieriments.    Dynamite^  aa  generally 
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manufactured,  condstB  of  Infiuorial  earth,  poroelaia  earth,  ooal-diut,  siliceous  uhesot 
ilie  lilie,  saturated  witli  about  ibree  times  Its  wei^t  of  nitro-glyceriDe— thoii(^  tbe  im>- 
portiou  varies  with  different  makers.  According  to  its  elemeots,  it  Lt  to  tbt  t^e  a  gray- 
jsb-brown,  reddisli,  or  blaclcisb  powder,  damp  and  greasy  to  tbe  touch,  and  wiuout 
smell.  In  tbe  open  air  it  burns  quietly,  and  gives  off  fumes  of  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen  with  a  watery  vapor.  If  properly  made,  it  ought  not  to  be  exploded  by  beat 
up  to  312",  by  a  spark,  or  by  any  oruinary  shock;  Ihou^  cases  are  sud  to  have  oocorred 
where  one  of  these  causes  dngly  has  sufficed.  In  onur  to  take  advantage  of  its  enor- 
mous blasting  power,  it  is  pretty  ti^tly  packed  in  paper  or  parchment  cartridges,  and 
exploded  by  meaus  of  a  fulminating  fuse  or  cap.  It  leaves  a  white  aah,  with  little  or  tw 
smoke.  In  the  hands  of  careful  wor^jnen  who  know  what  they  are  about,  its  use  ie 
comparatively  free  of  danger,  and  it  may  be  easily  transported.  It  is  now  r^arded  as 
one  i>f  the  safest  of  explosives,  though  its  manufacture  is  stiU  attended  with  great  rislu. 
Over  gunpowder  it  has  the  aUvanta^  that  it  is  not  injured  by  damp;  it  also  eaves  labor, 
fewer  and  smaller  holes  sufficing  m  blasting  operatioos.  It  costs  about  four  times  u 
much  as  gunpowder,  but  perfwms  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  wtck.  The  Ticdence  and 
rapidity  of  its  ezplosioa  renders  dynamite  unflt  for  use  in  flre-amia.  It  is  reckoned  tlut 
In  1875  at  least  100,000  cwts.  of  dynamite  were  manufactured  in  Europe. 

Various  other  nitro-glycerine  powders  or  compounds  bare  been  patented.  DuaSint 
is  said  to  consist  of  wood  gunpowder  soaked  with  i\ta  oil;  or  of  nitro^glycerine,  fine  sav- 
dust,  and  a  little  niter.  The  improved  titltqfrecteur  contains  53  parts  of  nitro-glyoenoe, 
SO  of  silex,  lii  of  coal-dust,  and  2  of  sulphur.  Colonia  powder,  f ulmioatino,  lignote, 
Mbastine,  heradlne,  are  all  names  for  composiUona^n  which  nitto-glyceriue  is  the 
ingredient,  and  are     more  or  less  valuable  as  explosives. 

NITRO-MURIATIC  ACID,  is  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  On  account 
of  having  the  power  of  dissolving  gold,  the  king  of  metals,  it  was  called  aqua-rcgk. 
Hydroclwn^c  actd  does  not  possess  Cbfi  power  of  dissolving  gold,  or  in  other  words  lUc 
jnctal  has  not  sufficient  power  to  take  the  chlorine  from  the  hydrogen.  In  the  prcs««re 
of  nitric  acid,  however,  tbe  oxvgen  of  which  appears  to  have  a  Composing  influence 
upon  the  bvdrochloric  acid,  the  gold  steps  in,  so  to  spenk,  and  bears  off  the  chlorine. 
Platinum  also  requires  tbe  action  of  aqua-regia  to  enable  it  to  combine  with  chlorine. 
Chlorine  in  a  nascent  state  (just  liberatea  from  combination)  lias  more  power  to  comtiiQe 
-with  ^Id  or  platinum  than  after  it  has  been  collected;  its  power  is  also  increafcd  br  ilie 
^lolarized  conuition  of  the  molecules  of  all  the  elements  present.  It  is  not  only  useful  in 
cliemistry,  but  has  been  employed  in  medicine  with  great  benefit  in  certain  cases  of  dit- 
case  of  the  liver,  administered  Intemalty,  and  also  as  a  bath,  diluted  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  water. 

NITROUS  ACID.   See  Nitbooen,  ants. 

KZ'TBOVS  ETHXB,  or  Kitbite  op  Oxidk  of  Ethtl,  is  represented  by  the  fommla 
C»H,0,NO»,  or  AeO.NO,,  Ae  being  the  svmbol  for  ethyl  (C*H.).  It  is  a  paleyelloff 
iluid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.047,  and  evolving  an  agreeable  odor  of  apples.  On 
evaporation,  it  produces  a  great  degree  (tf  cold.  It  boils  at  oS",  and  it  is  very  mflamma- 
Ue.  It  does  not  mix  with  water,  out  is  readuy  mlsclble  with  alcohol.  Wncn  kept  in 
contact  with  water  It  soon  decomposes,  and  an  acid  mixture  of  a  very  complicated chai- 
4tctcr  Is  formed.  It  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  1  part  of  starch  and  10  of  nitric  acid  in 
a  capacious  retort,  which  must  be  gently  heated.  Tlie  vapor  of  nitrous  acid  which 
is  evolved  by  tbe  action  of  tbe  starch  on  the  nitric  acid,  is  conducted  into  alcohol,  nuit-d 
Tvith  half  its  weight  of  water,  contained  in  a  two-necked  bottle,  which  is  to  be  plun^ 
into  cold  water.  The  second  neck  of  this  bottle  is  connected  with  a  good  cooling  appai- 
fltus;  and  the  vapor  combining  in  its  passage  through  the  alcohol  with  the  oxidcof 
«thyl,  forms  nitrous  ether,  whicn  distils  in  a  continuous  stream.  Tliis,  which  is  known 
as  Licblg's  method.  Is  the  best  process,  but  It  is  usually  prepared  by  tbe  direct  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  alcohol,  in  which  case  the  nitric  acid  is  deoxidized  by  the  tiydrogen  and 
<!arbon  of  the  ethyl  of  part  of  the  alcohol. 

The  tpirit  ef  nitnmt  etTier,  or  ipirit  ef  niter,  used  in  medicine,  is  a  mixture  of 
nitrous  ether  with  about  four  times  its  volume  of  rcctiflcd  spirit.  Its  specific  prBvitr 
should  not  exceed  0.89.  It  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  as  a  diurrlic, 
especially  in  the  dropsy  which  follows  scarlatina;  and  it  is  employed.  In  combination 
-with  itcetate  of  ammonia  and  tartariz«d  antimony,  in  febrile  uFectlons.  The  dose  in 
febrile  cases  is  from  half  a  dram  to  a  couple  of  drams,  and  if  we  wish  it  to  act  as  a 
diuretic,  two  or  three  drams  sliould  be  given.  It  is  a  rather  expensive  medicine,  nnd 
consequently  is  extremely  liable  to  adulteration.  In  the  new  British  pharmacopfeia  it  is 
recommended  that  ihis  substance  should  be  directly  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  uilrile 
of  soda  (five  ounces),  sulphuric  acid  (four  fluid  ounces),  and  rectified  spirit  (two  pints)— a 
process  open  to  many  practical  objections. 

NITROUS  OXIDE,  or  Laughing  Gas.    See  Nithooen  (protoxide)  anU. 

KITZBCH,  Eabl  Imuanubl,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  thattnodcni 
Germany  has  produced,  was  b.  Sept.  31,  1787,  at  Soma,  He  studied  for  the  church  at 
'WittenbBt:!^  when  he  took  his  degree  in  1810,  and  where,  in  1818,  be  became  imridi 
minister.   Here  hU  reli^ous  opinions  underwent  a  great  modiflcalion,-jhrougb.tlK  hiflo- 
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eoce  of  Sch'.eiermacher  and  Daub,  and  be  awoke  to  a  clearer  perception  of  tbe  essence  of 
reUgion.  From  tbis  time  forward  Nltzscli  is  to  be  regu^ed  as  one  of  that  new  Bchool — 
of  whicb  Neander  is  tbe  greatest  representative — wbo  endeavored  to  reconcile  faith  and 
science,  not  by  forced  and  unnatural  methods,  but  by  pointing  out  tbeir  distinctive 
spheres,  and  by  exhibiting  in  their  own  spiritual  life  that  union  of  reason  and  reverence 
for  whicli  they  argued  in  their  writings.  In  1833  NUzsch  waa  called  to  Bonn  as  ordinary 
professor  of  theology  and  university  preacher,  where  he  labored  with  great  diligence  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  not  only  in  tbeologv,  but  in  all  matters  afFectlng  the  welfare  of 
the  Pnifisian  church.  In  1847  he  succeeded  Marheineke  at  Berlin,  and  as  professor,, 
university  preacher,  and  upper  consistorial  councilor,  he  exercised  with  pruaence  and 
moderation  a  wide  ecclesiastical  influence.  In  bis  political  (perhaps  also  in  his  religious) 
views  he  may  be  classed  with  the  late  chevalier  Bunsen.  The  high  Lutheran  party  hav- 
ing denounced  liberal  politics  as  irreli^oiis,  Nitrack  and  Bunaen  and  others  have  viodU 
cated  them  on  the  ground  of  Christianity,  not  without  success.  In  theology  his  position 
will  be  best  understood  when  we  saytnat  be  subordinated  dogma  to  ethics,  or  lathcr 
that  he  believed  the  only  dogmas  which  can  hope  to  permanently  maintain  themselves 
are  those  tlaX  result  from  an  eUiical  apprehension  of  Christianity.  Besides  numerous 
smaller  treatises  on  dogmatics,  the  history  of  dogmas  and  liturgies,  three  larger  works 
call  for  special  mention.     These  are  his  der  ChritiUehen  Lefire  (Bonn,  1829  ;  6th 

edit,  1851);  his  Praktite^  IhwloffU  (Bonn.  1847-4S);  and  his  Pi-edigten,  or  sermons,  of 
which  several  collections  have  appeared,  and  wtuch  are  remarkable  for  their  extraordlu- 
■ly  richness  of  thought.  He  died  in  1868.  KtrzscH,  Oreoor  Wilhblh  (bom  in  1790), 
brother  of  the  preceding,  acquired  a  high  reputation  aa  a  philologist,  and  was  professor 
of  archreolo^  at  Leipslc  till  his  death  in  1861.  He  was  conudered  one  of  the  ablest 
opponents  of  Wolfs  Homeric  theories.  His  chief  work  Is  Die aagenpomk  der  Qrie^et^ 
(Brunswick,  1852). 

R1VELLE8  (Flem.  Nycd^,  a  t.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  18  m.  s.  of 
Brussels.  It  has  a  fine  church,  called  the  church  of  St.  Gertrude  (built  in  the  Roman- 
esque style  of  architecture,  1048  A.D.),  which  claims  to  contain  the  relics  of  8t.  Gertrude, 
daughter  of  Pepin,  Maire  du  Palais.  They  are  deposited  in  a  shrine  placed  over  the 
hi^  altar.  Nivelles  has  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  lace,  etc.-  Pop.  in  1670  about 

HITEBJAM,  formerly  a  wovince  in  the  middle  of  France,  nearly  corremoadin^  to' 
the  present  department  of  Ni^Tre.  It  was  divided  into  elglit  territorial  distncts, 
and  Its  towns  enjoyed  mtmidpal  privileges  at  a  very  early  period.  The  principal  land- 
owners were  the  counts,  afterwards  du&s,  of  Nevers,  who  held  under  their  vassalage 
more  than  1800  flefs. 

nX,  in  the  masculine,  and  nixe  in  the  feminine  (Old  High  Ger.  nihhus;  Anglo- 
Saxon,  nicor;  Dutch,  nikker;  Old  Norse,  nikr;  Swcd.  nUk,  nek;  Dan,  nok,  nefc— whence 
OUT  name  for  the  devil,  Nick,  not  as  some  absurdly  suppose,  from  Nicholas  Machiavelli), 
the  common  name  for  all  water  spirits  in  the  Teutonic  imirhology.  They  are  represented  as 
of  human  form,  or  sometimes  as  passing  intothatof  a  ^horofahorsc.  They  love  music 
and  dances,  and  possess  tlie  gift  of  prophecy,  like  the  Greek  muses,  sirens,  and  other  water- 
gods.  The  nix  taught,  in  return  for  a  good  gift,  the  art  of  playlug  on  a  stringed  instru- 
ment; and  often  in  the  evening  sunshine  the  nixes,  combing  their  long  hair,  were  wont 
to  mingle  in  the  dances  of  mortals;  but  their  company  was  dangerous,  for  though  some- 
times wearing  a  mild  appearance,  they  were  more  frequently  cruel  and  malignant.  The 
voater-kelpie  of  Scotland  must  be  reckoned  a  member  of  the  genus  nix,  but  in  hira  the 
evil  element  alone  exists.  He  generally,  if  not  always,  assumed  the  form  of  a  water- 
horse;  frequented  fords  and  ferries,  especially  during  storms;  allured  travelers  to  mount 
him,  and  then  dashed  furiously  with  them  into  the  stream  which  he  had  flooded  by  his 
devilish  power,  and  submerged  tbem  in  the  roaring  currents, 

nZAlCfl  DOMUIOHB,  an  eztenrive  territory  in  the  interior  of  Southern  India,  lying 
to  the  n.w.  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  lat.  16°  10'  to  31°  42"  n.,  and  long,  74°40'  toSr 
82'  east.  Length  from  s.w.  to  n.e,  480  m. ;  extreme  breadth,  840  miles.  Area,  90,000 
sq.m.,  and  population  ratlmated  at  9,000,0(>0.  The  surface  is  a  slightly -elevated  table- 
land. The  prmcipal  rivers  are  the  Godavarl  (Qodavery),  with  its  tributaries  the  Dudhnn, 
Manjcra,  and  Prauhita;  and  the  Kistna  (Krishna),  with  its  tributaries  the  Biinah  and 
Tungabliad^o.  The  soil  is  naturally  very  fertile,  but  poorly  cultivated;  yet,  wherever 
it  receives  moderate  attention,  it  yields  harvests  all  the  year  round.  The  products  are 
rice,  wheat,  maize,  mustard,  oulor-oil,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  fruits  (including 
grapes  and  melons),  and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables.  Tiie  pasturages  are  extensive, 
and  sheep  and  homed  cattle  are  numerous.  Mandi  and  jungle,  however,  occupy  a  great 
space,  and  originate  fevers,  agues,  diseases  of  the  spleen,  etc.,  though  the  climate  is  quite 
healthy  where  these  do  not  abound.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  capital.  Hyderabad, 
in  January  is  74'  30',  and  in  May  93°.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  for  home  use 
woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  export  silk,  dressed  hides,  dye-stuffs,  gums,  and  resins. 
Good  military  r{Htds  traverse  the  territory.  The  revenue  of  the  nizam  is  reckoned  at 
£1,560,000  yearly.   The  ruler  is  a  Mohammedan,  but  his  subjects  we  mostly  Hindus. 

In  1687  tbe  territory,  now  known  aa  the  Nizam's  Demintous,  tiecame  a  province  of 
the  Mogul  empire;  but  in  1710  the  governor  or  viceroy  of  tlie  Deccan,  Azof  Jab,  made 
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hiniKlf  iodependent,  and  took  Uus  title  of  nitam-iU-mulk  (leffuktor  of  the  state).  After 
hia  death,  in  17'^  two  claimants  appeared  for  the  throne,  ula  sod  Nazlr  Jung,  and  bis 
grandsoa  Mirzapha  Jung.  The  cause  of  the  former  was  espoused  by  the  Cast  India 
company,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  a  body  of  French  adrenlurers  under  sen.  Dupleix. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  strife  and  auardiy.   In  1761  nizam  Ali  obtained  the  supreme 

Siwer,  and  after  some  vacillation  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  English  in  1768. 
e  aided  Uicm  in  the  war  with  Tippoo,  sultan  of  Mysore,  and  at  the  termination  of  that 
WAT,  in  1T90,  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which,  in  return  for  certain  territorial  conces- 
sions,  the  East  India  company  bound  itself  to  maintain  a  subudiai^  force  of  8,000  men 
for  the  defense  of  tlie  nizam's  dominions.  The  nizam  remained  faithful  to  the  ftitiah 
<luring  the  mutiny  of  1857-58.  The  territory  is  frequently  called  Hyderabad  or  Bjudai»- 
bad.   A  British  resident  advises  the  nizam. 

NIZH'NI-NOVGOROD'.   See  Nuni-Notoorod,  anl$. 

NIZH'NI-TAGIJ.SK'.    See  Nijni  Taoilsk,  ante. 

NOAH,  8116-'2065b.c.,  a  son  of  Lamech,  remarkable  in  character,  deeds,  and  hiatoiy. 
He  was  just  in  bis  d«iling8  with  men,  pious  in  his  relations  to  Qod,  and  preserved  bis 
vprlghtness  in  the  midst  of  abounding  and  deflant  wickedness.  The  great  things  in  his 
life  are  recorded  only  in  outline,  and  as  such  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Bible.  1. 
He  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  H.  He  built  the  ark  (see  Abk).  3.  He  and  his 
family  were  brought  safely  through  the  Hood,  in  which  all  the  rest  of  maoklnd  were 
drowned.  4.  After  the  flood  he  commenced  anew  the  work  of  ctUtivating  the  ground 
and  planted  a  vineyard,  the  wine  from  which  led  to  the  one  sin  recorded  against  him, 
producing  dishonor  to  himself  and  occasioning  tnuugnmion  and  puniahment  among 
lufl  descendants. 

NOAH,  HoBDKCAi  Manuel,  1785-1851 ;  b.  Phihidelphia;  studied  law,  removed  to 
Charleston,  8.  C,  was  appointed  consul  at  Riga  1811,  and  at  Morocco  1818.  Beturaing 
to  the  United  States  in  1816,  he  edited  the  AaUoiuU  AdtioeaU,  a  Xew  York  democratic 
paper,  till  1826,  when  he  founded  the  Jiew  Tork  Ekiquirer,  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Courier  andEaqmrer..  He  established  ihs  Evening  ^r  in  1834,  but  soon  withdrew  from 
connection  with  the  daily  press,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  weekly  Sunday 
Timet.  He  held  at  various  times  the  offices  of  sheriff  of  New  York  co. ,  surveyor  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  sessions.  He  was  a  Jew,  adhered  to 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  attempted  to  found  a  Jewish  colony  on  Qrand  island  in  the 
Niagara  rirer.   He  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  and  other  worb^. 

NO.^ILLES,  Locia  Masie.  Vicomte  de,  1756-1804;  of  an  illustrious  French  family, 
b.  in  Paris,  and  associated  with  Lafayette  (tbdr  wives  were  sisters)  in  the  lud  given  to 
the  American  colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  In  178&,  at  the  opening  of  the 
French  states-general,  he  was  a  deputy  among  the  nobles  representing;  Nemours,  and  on 
Aug.  4  made  the  memorable  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  titles  and  feudal  privileges  of 
all  Kinds,  tlie  interdiction  of  liveries,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  dominions  of 
France.  During  the  excessesof  the  Jacobins  he  came  to  the  United  States,  hut  returned  to 
France  as  soon  as  the  persecution  of  the  old  nobility  ceased,  and  a  few  years  later  was  made 
brig.^n.  in  Ban  Domingo,  where  he  died  from  wounds  received  in  the  capture  of  an 
English  sloop  of  war  near  Havana  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  kA  naval  rvm 
And  daring  on  record. 

VO'BHiB  OFnO'nni,  the  tenn  used  hi  the  law  of  Scotland  to  denote  the  hi^  pre- 
rogative rij^t  of  the  court  of  session  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  in  certain  cases— as,  for 
€3aunple,  to  appoint  a  judicial  &ctor  to  young  children  or  to  lunatics. 

HOBILITT,  that  distinction  of  rank  in  civil  society  which  raises  a  man  above  the  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Society  has  a  tendency  to  inequality  of  coihUUm, 
arising  from  the  natural  inequality,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  tooee  who  com- 
pose it,  aided  by  the  diversity  of'external  advantages,  and  of  the  principles  and  habits 
imbibed  at  an  early  a^.  This  inequality  is  apt  to  increase;  the  son,  inheriting  the 
faculties  of  his  father,  is  more  favorably  situated  than  his  father  was  for  making  use  of 
them;  and  hence,  in  idmost  every  nation,  in  even  the  very  early  stages  of  civilization,  we 
find  something  like  a  hereditary  nobility.  Privileges  originally  acquired  by  wealth  m 
political  power  are  secured  to  the  family  of  tlie  possessor  of  them;  and  the  privileged 
class  come  to  constitute  an  order,  admls^on  into  which  requires  the  consent  of  society  or 
of  the  order  itself. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  divided  into  ncbUet  and  ignohUe*,  a  dbtinction  at  first  cor 
responding  to  that  of  patricians  and  plebeians.  A  new  nobility  afterwards  sprung  out 
of  the  plebeian  order,  and  obtained  (386  b.c.)  the  right  to  rise  tohu;h  offices  in  the  state; 
and  in  course  of  time  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  filled  curule  ma^stracies 
inherited  the  jut  imapinum.  or  right  of  having  images  of  their  anceatora— a  privilne 
which,  like  the  coat-of-arms  in  later  ages,  was  considered  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Tne 
man  entitled  to  liavc  his  own  image  was  a  novut  homo,  while  the  ^^nobUi»  could  neither 
have  his  ancestor's  image  nor  his  own. 

The  origin  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  Europe  is  in  part  connected  with  the  accidents 
which  influenced  the  division  of  conquered  lands  among  the  leaders  and  warriors  of  the 
nations  that  oiertluev  the  Roman  empire.    Those  who  bad  icqtiind  a  Uaga  ahaie  of 
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territorial  posaesaioo,  and  their  posterity  to  whom  it  was  transmitted,  were  naturally 
looked  on  as  the  fittest  persona  to  occupy  the  ^reat  offices  of  state  and  wield  political 
power.  The  Frankish  kingdom  in  Oaul  was  dinded  into  goTemmeDts,  each  under  the 
fluthoiity  of  a  chieftain  called  a  count  or  awuv— a  designation  derived  from  the  cornea 
of  the  ifoman  empire — whose  Teutonic  equivalent  was  graf.  A  higher  dimity  and  more 
exteusive  jurisdiction  was  conferred  on  the  dux  or  duke,  a  term  also  of  Koman  origin, 
and  implylDg  the  duty  of  leading  the  armies  of  the  country.  In  the  Lombard  kingdom 
of  Italy,  the  same  term  was  applied  to  the  great  officers  who  were  Intrusted  with  the 
military  and  civil  administration  of  cities  and  their  surrounding  provincea  The 
marquises  were  guardians  of  the  frontier  marches.  In  the  subinfeuutlons  of  the  greater 
nobility  originated  a  secondary  sort  of  nobility,  under  the  name  of  vavasours,  castellans, 
and  lesser  barons;  and  a  third  order  below  them  comprised  vassals,  whose  tenure,  by 
the  military  obligation  known  in  England  as  knight's  service,  admitted  them  within  the 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy.  In  Fraoce  the  alle^ance  of  the  lesser  nobles  to  their  intermediary 
lord  long  continued  a  reality;  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  William  the  conqueror 
obliged  not  only  his  barons  who  held  in  fief  of  the  crown,  but  their  vassals  also,  to  take 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  himself;  and  his  successors  altogether  abolished  subinfeudation. 

The  military  tenant  who  held  but  a  portion  of  a  knight's  fee  mrticipated  in  all  the 
privileges  of  nobiUty,  and  an  impassable  barrier  existed  uetween  nis  order  and  the  com- 
TQon  people.  Over  continental  Kurope  In  general,  the  nobles,  greater  and  lesser,  were  in 
use,  after  the  10th  c,  to  assume  a  territorial  name  from  their  castles  or  the  principal 
town  or  village  on  their  demesne;  hence  the  prefex  "de,"  or  its  German  equivalent 
"  von,"  still  considered  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent  as  the  criterion  of  nobility  or 
sentility.  Britain  was,  to  a  great  extent,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  family  names  of  the  aristocracy  not  having  a  territorial  origin.   See  Nake. 

Under  the  feeble  successors  of  Clurlemagne,  the  dukes,  marquises,  and  connts  of  the 
«mpire  encroached  more  and  more  on  the  royal  authority;  and  In  course  of  time  manr 
of  them  openly  asserted  an  independence  and  sovereignty  with  little  more  than  a  nomi- 
nal reservation  of  superiority  to  the  king.  By  the  end  of  the  9th  c.  the  Carlovingian 
«inpire  had  been  parceled  into  separate  and  independent  principalities,  under  the  domin- 
ion of  powerful  nobles,  against  whom,  in  Oermanr,  the  crown  never  recovered  its  power. 
In  France,  however,  the  royal  authority  gradually  revived  under  the  OapeUan  race,  the 
sreat  fiefs  of  the'higher  nobility  being  one  by  one  absorbed  by  the  crown.  In  Eog- 
^nd,  where  the  subjection  of  the  feudw  aristocracy  to  the  crown  always  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  he  a  reality,  the  resistance  of  tbe  nobles  to  the  royal  encroachments  was  the 
means  of  rearing  the  great  fabric  of  constitutional  liberty.  All  those  who,  after  the 
conquest,  held  in  capUe  from  William  belonged  to  the  nobility.  Such  of  them  as  held 
by  barony  (the  highest  form  of  tenure)  are  enumerated  in  Dometday.  Their  dignity  was 
territorial,  not  personal,  having  no  existence  apart  from  baronial  possession.  The 
cornea  was  a  baron  of  superior  dignity  and  greater  estates;  and  these  were  in  England  the 
only  names  of  dignity  till  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  rest  of  the  landholders,  who  held 
by  other  tenures  than  baronv,  also  belonged  to  the  noWlity  or  gentry. 

After  the  introduction  of  heraldry,  and  its  reduction  to  a  system,  the  possession  of  a 
coat  of  arms  was  a  recognized  distmction  between  the  noble  and  the  plebeian.  In  the 
words  of  sir  James  Lawrence  {Nof)&ity  of  the  Britith  Gentry):  "Any  individual  who  dis- 
tinguishes himself  may  be  said  to^  ennoble  himself.  A  prince  judging  an  individual 
worthy  of  notice  gave  uim  patent  le'tters  of  nobility.  In  these  letters  were  blazoned  the 
arms  that  were  to  distinguish  bis  shield.  Br  this  shield  he  was  to  be  luiown  or  Twti&it. 
A  plebeian  had  no  blazonry  on  his  shield,  because  he  was  ignofnlit,  or  unworthy  of 
notice.  Hence  arms  are  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Every  nobleman  must  have  a  shield 
of  arms.  Whoever  has  a  shield  of  arms  is  a  nobleman.  In  every  countrjr  of  Europe, 
without  exception,  a  grant  of  arms,  or  letters  of  nobility,  is  conferred  on  all  the  descend- 
ants." On  the  continent  the  term  noble  is  still  generally  used  in  this  sense;  in  England 
it  is  now  more  common  to  restrict  the  words  noble  and  nobility  to  the  five  ranks  of  the 
peerage  constituting  the  greater  nobility,  and  to  the  head  of  the  family,  to  whom  alone 
the  title  belongs.  QentilTty,  in  its  more  strict  sense,  corresponds  to  the  nobility  of  sir  J. 
Lawrence  and  of  continental  countries.  This  difference  of  usage  is  a  frequent  source  of 
misapprehension  on  both  sides  of  the  duuinel;  at  some  of  the  minor  German  courts  the 
untitled  member  of  an  English  family  of  ancient  and  distinguished  blood  and  lineage 
has  Bwnetimes  been  postponed  to  a  recently-created  baron  or  "herr  von,"  who  has 
received  that  title,  ana  the  gentility  accompanying  it,  along  with  his  commission  in  the 
army.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  latter  belongs  to  the  "adel"  or  nobUity, 
and  not  the  former. 

The  original  higher  nobility  of  Germany  consisted  of  the  dynasty  nobles,  i.e.,  the 
4  electoral  and  princely  houses  of  the  realm,  with  those  counts  and  barons  who  had  a  seat 
in  the  diet  or  estates  of  the  realm.  These  last  have,  since  1615,  all  been  elevated  to 
higher  titles;  most  of  the  counts,  in  recompense  far  their  acquiescence  in  the  abolition 
of  the  German  empire,  receiving  the  diploma  of  prince,  a  title  to  which  our  dukes,  mar- 
quises, and  earls  nave  also  an  undoubted  right.  The  lower  German  nobility,  corre- 
sponding to  our  gentrv,  were  the  merely  titular  counts  and  barons  (i.e. ,  those  who  had 
no  seat  in  the  diet),  tne  edel-herren  and  banner-herrea  (something  like  our  bannerets) 
ttw  knights  of  the  holy  Bomau  empire,  the  "edlen  tou"  [who  now  take  the  style  of 
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baroQ),  and  tbc  common  nobles  distingiiished  only  by  the  prefix  "  von."  Throaghont 
tlie  middle  ages  the  lesser  nobility  of  Britain  pi^eserred  a  position  above  that  of  mont 
continental  countries,  being,  unlilte  the  corresponding  chiss  in  Germany,  allowed  to 
intermarry  with  the  high  nobility,  anti  even. with  the  blood-roval  of  their  countrj". 
,  The  higher  nobility,  or  uobilily  iu  Uie  exclusive  sense  of  Sueland,  consist  of  the  five 
temporal  ranks  of  tlie  peerage— duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  ana  baron)  in  the  reslricU'd 
eigniflcation  of  the  wortl),  who  are  members  of  the  upper  house  of  parliament.  For- 
merly all  the  barons  or  tenants-in-chief  of  the  sovereign  were  bound  to  attend  his  coun- 
cils; but  after  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  only  a  select  number  of  them  were  summoned, 
the  rest  appear^  by  representatives— the  former  were  considered  the  greater,  the  latter 
the  lesser  barons.  See  MmoK  Barons.  In  Scotland  the  whole  borons  continued  to  sil 
iu  parliament  till  a  much  later  period;  and  after  the  minor  barons  attended  only  by 
representatives  from  their  body,  these  representatives  sat  in  the  same  house  with  the 
gi-eater  nobility,  and,  up  to  the  union,  their  voles  were  recorded  as  those  of  the  '•smiill 
b;irrouois."  By  the  act  of  union  between  England  aud  Scotland  the  Scotch  peers  eki-l 
IG  of  their  number  to  represent  tlieir  body  m  the  house  of  lords  iu  each  parliamenL 
The  peers  of  Ireland,  in  virtue  of  the  Irish  act  of  union,  elect  28  of  their  number  to  rit 
in  the  house  of  lords  for  life.  The  act  of  union  with  Scotland  has  been  understood  to 
debar  the  sovereign  from  creating  any  new  Scotch  peerages;  all  peers  created  in  either 
Englaod  or  Scotland  between  that  date  and  the  uoioa  with  Ireland  are  pecH  of  Qrcat 
Britain ;  and  peers  created  in  any  of  the  tliree  kingdoms  subuequeatly  to  the  uuiou  with 
Ireland  are  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  this  exception  that  one  new  peerage  ol 
Ireland  may  be  created  on  the  extinction  of  three  existing  peerages.  When  the  Irisfr 
peers  are  reduced  to  100,  then,  on  the  extinction  of  one  peerage  anoUier  may  be  created. 
All  peers  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  a  scat  in  the  house  of  lord& 
A  Scotch  peer,  though  not  one  of  the  16  represenlative  peers,  is  debarred  from  sitting  it 
tho  house  of  commons,  a  disability  which  does  not  attach  to  Irish  peers.  The  poeragtr 
is,  front'  time  to  time,  recruited  by  new  additions,  the  persoos  selected  being  Iu  general 
peers  of  Scotland  or  Ireland;  younger  membera  of  tlie  families  of  peers;  persons  dLilln- 
guished  for  naval,  military,  poUtical,  or  diplomatic  services;  eminent  lawyers  promoted 
to  high  judicial  appointments;  persons  of  large  property  and  ancient  family,  noble  in 
the  more  extended  sense;  and  occasionally,  but  rarely,  persons  who  have  by  commerce 
acquired  large  fortuues  and  social  importance.  At  present  the  peerage  comprehends 
about  555  indivitluals— tho  number  of  peerage  titles  being  much  n«ater,  as  several  titles 
often  merge  in  one  person.  Five  royal  dukes  are  included  in  thU  eaumeratiou,  as  also 
87  peers  of  Scotland  and  188  of  Ireland.  Only  25  of  the  present  Scotch  and  89  Iri:^ 
peers  are  without  seats  in  the  house  of  lords,  iu  consequence  of  there  being,  besides  Uie 
representative  peers,  40  peers  of  Scotland  and  80  of  Ireland  who  are  at  the  same  tine 
peers  either  of  England,  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  privilege 
belonging  to  peers  as  members  of  parliament  will  be  explained  under  Pabliauent;  as 
peers,  they  also  possess  the  following  immunities:  They  can  only  bo  tried  by  their  peers 
lor  felony,  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason  when  Uie  whole  members  of  the  peerage  are 
summoned,  and  the  accused  is  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  voice  of  the  majoriiy, 
^ven  not  on  oath,  but  "od  honor."  This  privilege,  which  extends  to  peeresses,  either 
in  their  own  right  or  by  marriage,  is  in  Scotland  further  r^ulated  by  act  6  Geo.  IV.  c. 
66.  A  peer  answers  to  bills  in  chancery  upon  his  honor,  and  not  on  oath;  but  when 
ezamin^  as  a  witness  in  civil  or  cnrainal  coses,  or  in  parliameut,  he  must  be  sworo. 
He  cannot  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  elsewhere  than  iu  the  court  of  queen's  bench 
or  of  chancery.  Scandal  against  a  peer  is  "Mcaiidalum  magtuUum,"  a  more  heinous 
offense  than  slander  against  another  person,  imd  subjects  the  offender,  by  various  Eng- 
lish acts,  to  statutory  punishments.  All  tho  privileges  belonging  to  the  Eof^ish  peer», 
except  the  right  of  sitting  in  tho  house  of  lords,  were  extended  to  the  peers  of  Scotland 
by  tho  treaty  of  union.  A  peer  who  has  different  titles  in  the  peerage  lakes  in  ordioaiy 
parlance  bis  highest  title,  one  of  Uic  inferior  titles  being  given  by  courtesy  to  his  cldart 
son.  Certain  courtesy  titles  (ti-v.)  belong  also  to  tho  daughters  and  yoonger  sons  of  a 
peer,  but  do  not  extend  to  their  children. 

Id  France  a  limited  body  of  tho  hi^^er  nobility,  styled  the  peers,  were  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  privileges  not  possessed  by  the  rest.  The  title  of  duke  was  subject  to  strict  rule, 
but  many  titles  of  marquis  and  count,  believed  to  be  pure  assumptions,  were  recogDize<l 
by  the  courtesy  of  society.    The  head  of  a  noble  family  often  assumed  at  his  own  hand 
the  title  of  marquis;  and  if  an  estate  was  purchased  which  had  belonged  to  a  title<l 
family,  the  purchnser  was  in  the  habit  of  traQsferring  to  himself  ihe  honors  posscsse-l  by 
i    his  predecessor — a  practice  to  which  Louis  XV.  put  a  stop.    Immediately  before  the 
I    revolution  80,000  families  claimed  nobility,  many  of  them  of  obscure  station,  and  less 
f    than  3,000  of  ancient  lineage.   Nobles  and  clergy  together  possessed  two-thirds  of  the 
;    land.   Practically  the  estimation  in  which  a  member  of  the  French  nobility  yina  held 
J    depended  not  so  much  on  the  degree  of  his  title  as  on  its  antiquity,  and  the  dijBtinct><Hi 
I    of  those  who  had  borne  it.   The  higher  titles  of  nobility  were  not  borne  by  all  members 
of  a  family;  each  son  assumed  a  title  from  one  of  the  family  estates — a  custom  produc* 
ttve  of  no  small  confusion.    Unlike  "roturier"  lands,  which  divided  among  all  the  chil- 
dren equally,  noble  flcfs  went  to  the  eldest  son.    The  revolution  overthrew  all  distinC' 
Uon  of  ranks.   On  June  18, 1790,  the  nati<mal  assembly  decreed  that  hereditaty  oobili^ 
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mu  an  Institution  incompatible  with  a  free  state,  and  that  titles,  arms,  aud  liveries- 
sbould  be  abolished.  Two  years  Inter  the  records  of  the  nobility  were  burned.  A  uew 
nobility  was  created  by  the'emperor  Napolt^ou  1.  in  mU6,wilh  titles  descending  to  the' 
eldest  eon.  Tiie  old  nobility  was  again  revived  at  the  restoration.  Jyil  marquises  and. 
visconnts  are  of  pre-revolution  titles,  none  liaviug  been  created  in  later  times. 

Commercial  pursuits  have  more  or  less  in  different  countries  been  considered  incom- 
patible will)  nobility.  In  England  Uiis  vas  less  the  case  than  in  France  and  Qermaiiy. 
where  for  long  a  gcnllemun  could  not  engage  in  any  trade  without  losing  his  rauk.  A 
sort  of  commercial  "  Bllrger-Adel,"  or  h^lf-geutleman  class,  was  constituted  nut  of  tike 
patrician  families  of  some  of  the  great  Gennau  cities,  particularly  Augeburg.  NurembeiVr 
and  Frankfort,  on  whom  the  emperors  bestowed  conta-of-arms.  In  eemi-feudal  Italy 
there  was  oo  the  whole  less  antagonism  between  nobility  and  trade  than  north  of  the 
Alps.  The  aristocracy  of  Venice  had  its  origin  in  commerce;  and  though  untitled,  tliej 
vere  among  the  most  distinguished  class  of  nobles  in  ISurope.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Ftoreoce,  in  the  14th  c,  under  a  constitution  purely  mercantile,  nobility  became  a  dis- 
G^ualiticfttion  from  holding  any  oflice  of  the  state.  'In  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  civit 
nghc,  the  nobleman  had  to  be 'struck  off  tlie  rolls  of  nobility:  and  an  unpopular  plebeian, 
was  Hometimes  ennobled,  ia  order  to  disfranchise  him.  A  little  later  tliere  grew  up.  side 
by  side  with  the  old  nobilitv,  a  race  of  plebeian  nobles — as  the  Kicci,  the  Medici — whow 
pretensions  were  originally  derived  from  wealth,  and  who  eventually  came  to  be  regarded 
as  aristocrats  by  the  democratic  party. 

Italian  nobility  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  does  not,  for  the 'most  part,  flow  from  the 
sovoreiga.  but  from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns  acting  in  entire  independence 
of  him.  The  munici^lltiee  can  confer  nobility  on  whom  they  please,  by  inscribing  lu» 
name  in  their  respective  LU^ri  d'oro.  The  registers  of  nobilitv  of  most' of  the  Tuscan 
towns  are  deposited  in  the  Aixhivio  delia  NobiUd,  or  herald's  oSlce,  at  Florence — an  insti- 
tution created  by  the  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Locraine.  The  municipalities  have, 
however,  no  power  t^  confer  titles,  tluHigh  at  one  time  several  persons,  a  few  Koglish- 
men  iodaded,  on  the  strength  of  their  names  being  in  the  Ztd;-o  ao}-o  of  Fiesole,  assumed 
tlie  titles  of  marquis,  county  and  baron — ao  abuse  put  a  stop  to  by  the  late  grand  dube  of 
Tuscany.  In  Rome  there  is  a  small  number  of  nobles— as  tlie  Colonuas,  CaetaniH,  ami 
Orainis — ^wbo  b<dd  their  flefis  as  soverewn  princes;  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  many  of  them 
of  veiy  ancient  lineage,  are  municipal,  the  power  of  creation  being  vested  ia  the  senator, 
himself  a  nominee  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  Contervatori,  chosen  by  Tot  from  the  CapitoUne 
nobles.  In  last  century  so  many  undistinguished  persons  had  been  added  to  the  roll  of 
nobility,  that  pope  Ucnedict  XIV.  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  by  a  bull  the  admission 
of  any  one  whose  ancestors  had  uob  filled  certain  higli  o^ces  in  the  state.  The  same 
decree  limited  the  number  of  noble  families  to  1S7,  designed  the  Patririaio  Somano,  ont 
of  whom  60  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  were  chosen  as  NohiU  OontaritU,  otherwise 
called  the  capitolioe  nobles,  and  restricted  the  admission  to  the  patnziato  for  the  future 
to  persons  who  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  city,  and  whose  names  wen* 
apiwoved  by  the  Gongreganone  araMtca,  an  exception  being  made  in  favor  of  members  of 
theretgning  pontiff's  family.  As  the  families  of  the'  conscritti  became  extinct,  other 
patrician  families,  designated  Nobili  AMcrtiti,  were  added  by  the  muoicipality  to  make  up 
Ibe  number.  The  titles  atpresent  borne  by  the  Roman  nobility  are:  1.  I^incc  or  duke, 
generally  so  called,  but  officially  designed  "  baronc  Romano" — a  title  acquired  by  the 
Borehesi,  Rospigliosi,  and  others  from  popes  of  their  respective  families;  in  the  esse  of 
theColonnas,  Dorin»,  Odescnichi,  etc.,  from  roynl  or  imperial  erection;  and  in  other  instan- 
ces— as  the  Caetani  nnd  MaMimi — from  invcstitUTe  by  the  pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign. 
2.  Marquis  and  count:  many  of  these  are  provincial  nobles,  with  titles  generally  derived 
from  small  feudal  tenures,  of  which,  in  some  instances,  it  would  bo  dilHcult  to  show  the 
diploma,  or  point  out  the  period  of  creation.  In  some  parts  of  the  Papal  States  it  i» 
understood  that  cveri'  head  of  a  noble  liou»e  is  a  marquin;  and  in  the  inarch  of  Ancona, 
Sixtus  V.  conferred  the  right  to  bear  the  title  of  count  on  all  who  were  of  noble  blood  at 
tiie  period.  8.  Knights  {caraUeri),  s  designation  given  to  all  who  wear  a  Roman  order,, 
to  knights  of  Malta,  nnd  generally  to  younger  fions  of  the  titled  nobility.  4.  Princes, 
who,  with  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  have  purchased  honors  along  with  ancient  flefs, 
that  carried  with  them  ducal  or  prinf^ly  titles,  most  of  them  noH  hrnnine*,  as  the  Torlo- 
nias.  Titles  dt^not  descend  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family;  It  la  the  general 
usage  for  tlie  head  of  the  house  to  bear  the  mo^t  ancient  title,  while  the  eldest  son,  on  h^ 
marriage,  assumes  the  second  in  point  of  antiquity.  The  title  is  sometimes  the  fitmtly 
name,  sometimes  the  name  of  a  feudal  possession.  The  proper  designation  of  the  younger 
branches  of  titled  families  is  "del  principi,"  "del  duchi,"  "del  marcliesi,"  etc. 

The  nobility  of  Spain  boasts  of  n  special  antiquity  and  purity  of  blood,  a  descent  from 
warriors  and  conquerors  alone,  without  the  infusion  of  any  of  the  elements  derived  from 
the  church,  law,  and  commerce  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  "  Hidalgo"  <7/y<y 
tfalffo,  son  of  somebody,  not  JUiut  jtvUiux)  is  a  term  which  implies  gentility  or  nobility. 
The  hidalgo  alone  has  in  strictness  a  right  to  the  title  "don,"  whiai.  like  "  sir"  of  our 
knights  and  baronets,  requires  the  adjunct  of  the  Christian  name.  When  the  Christian 
name  is  omitted,  the  title  "sefior"  instead  is  prefixed  with  the  addition  of  "de."' 
"Don"  bas  latterly  been  used  by  persons  who  have  no  proper  claim  to  it  about  as  exten- 
sively as  "esquire  in  England.  Hidalguia,  till  recently,  conferred  Important  privileges 
U.  K.  X— 48 
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and  immunities.  Tlie  higlier  nobility  are  styled  grandees;  formerly  the  title  was  "rico- 
faombre,"  and  the  ceremonial  of  creation  eonsietea  in  granting  the  right  of  aasumincthR 
pennon  aod  caldron  ( petloii  y  ealdera) — the  one  the  rallyiag  ensign  of  conuQana,  Uk 
other  of  maintenance  of  followers.  In  contradistiiictitni  from  the  KfuideeB,  the  chsB  of 
nobility  below  them  are  called  "  los  Htulados  de  Castilla. "  Bed  blood  is  said  to  Hot  in 
tfie  Teins  of  the  hidalgo,  blue  in  that  of  the  grandee.  Formerlv  there  were  three  classes 
of  grandees,  whoee  maric  of  distinction  was  this — that  a  grandee  of  the  first  class  wu 
entitled  to  put  on  hia  hat  in  the  royal  presence  before  the  King  spoke  to  him;  t lie  second, 
after  the  king  spoke  to  htm;  the  third,  after  the  king  had  spoken  and  be  h»d  replied. 
Tlie  second  and  third  classes  are  now  absorbed  into  the  first.  Of  the  grandees,  some 
hear  the  title  of  duke,  some  of  marquis,  some  of  count;  but  it  ia  the  ambition  of  ever) 
grandee  to  unite  in  himself  as  many  grandeeships,  or  have  as  many  hais.  as  the  ptinse 
18,  as  he  can.  This  is  effected  by  me  marriage  of  heiresses  tlirough  whom  grandeaa 
de.^cends.  utd  whose  names  aod  Utles  are  assumed  by  tbeir  husbands.  An  enormoas 
accumulation  of  titles  is  sometimes  found  in  the  person  of  one  grandee.  Titles  as  w(S 
as  estates  gcr  only  to  heirs  of  entail.  The  titulars  of  Castile  are  designed  "  vuestn 
sefloria;"  in  common  parlance,  "ucia."  The  title  of  baron  is  little  used  in  Spain.  Physi- 
cally and  mentally,  the  grandees  have  degenerated  from  their  ancestors,  and  tbey  biive 
not  the  influence  at  court  and  in  the  country  which  landed  pn^rty  ought  to  give  thm. 
Most  of  them  reside  at  Madrid,  cHnring  to  their  nomlDal  rank  and  real  nulTi^,  whlk 
they  are  practically  excluded  from  all  the  functions  of  state. 

In  Bussla  what  nobthty  existed  before  Peter  the  Great  was  of  a  patriarchal  not  a 
feudal  tdnd;  but  in  his  anxiety  to  assimilate  everything  to  a  westeni  standard,  tbe  cur 
took  the  existing  aristocracies  of  states  quite  differently  situated  as  the  model  to  wliicli 
to  approximate  the  fortunate  of  hia  own  subjects.  The  Ruasian  nobles  have  ever  since 
been  enlarging  their  privileges  by  encroachments  on  those  under  them.  Before  Moscow 
was  burned,  the  mass  of  the  nomes  connected  with  the  court  lived  there  in  great  splea- 
dor,  and  along  with  their  domestic  serfs  constituted  half  the  population  of  that  city. 

The  presenratlon  of  noble  blood,  untainted  by  ptobman  intermixture,  has  often  been 
Teckoned  a  matter  of  much  moment.  In  Bpain  roost  of  all  this  purity  of  lineage  hu  been 


unmediateiy  of  the  emperor,  unless  both  parents  belonged  to  the  higher  nobility.  In 
France  tbe  offspring  of  a  gentleman  by  a  plebeian  mother  was  noble  in  a  questjon  of 
inheritance  or  exemption  from  tribute,  but  could  not  be  received  into  any  order  of 
chivalry.  Letters  of  nobility  were  sometimes  granted  to  reinstate  persons  in  this  pontiM. 
It  Is  in  Qennany  still  important  for  many  purposes  to  possess  eight  or  sixteen  quaxteriogi. 
i.e. ,  to  be  aUe  to  tdiow  purity  of  blood  for  four  or  Htc  generations,  tbe  father  and  mother, 
the  two  grandmothers,  the  four  great-grandmothers;  and  also,  in  case  of  tbe  sixteen 
^luarteiings,  the  eight  great-great-grandmotheni,  having  all  been  entitled  to  coat- 
armor.  Among  the  nigher  grades  of  the  peerage  in  England,  a  considerable  number  mar 
be  pointed  out  who  do  not  posHess  this  complete  noblhty.  It  is  in  Scotland  more  umal 
ana  more  regarded,  both  among  peers  and  untitled  gentry,  where  the  eight  oruxtees 
quarterings  are  stilt  in  use  to  be  displayed  on  the  funeral  escutcheon.    At  some  of  tbe 


bting  mmted  in  the  absence  of  a  full  pedigree,  to  declare  the  parties  as  noble  as  if  Ihev 
had  Had  sixteen  ancestors. 

NOBLE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Indiana,  intersected  bv  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southera 
railroad,  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  and  Uie  Chicago  division  of  the  ^timore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  with  junctions  at  Eendallvllle  and  ATiffa;  ^  8q.m.;  pop.  *80,  83,007— 
21,496  of  American  birth,  47  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Elkhart  river  and  Blue  creek.  Its 
surface  Is  largely  prairie,  with  groves  of  building  timoer  and  sugar  maple  trees.  Its  soli 
is  fertile  and  produces  live  stock,  grain,  dairy  products,  fruit,  and  maple  sugar.  Its  mort 
important  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  furniture,  Iron  castings,  leatlier. 
cigars,  and  harness.  It  has  flour  and  saw  mills,  woolen  factoriea,  foundries,  andvacbiat 
^ops.   Co.  seat,  Albion. 

NOBLE,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Marietta,  Fittsbui^  and  ClerehiDd  rail- 
Toad,  drained  by  Seneca  and  other  small  creeks;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  21,187—30.593 
of  American  birth,  04  colored.  Ito  surface  is  well  timbered,  and  unduURing;  its  mbeml 
productB  are  coal,  limestone  used  for  building  purposes,  petroleum,  iron  ore,  and  sol' 
Its  soil  is  fertile.  Live  stock  is  raised;  also  tobacco,  wool,  grain,  dairy  product*,  »n'I 
sorglium.  It  lias  flour  aod  saw  mills,  and  its  most  important  industries  are  the  nuuiu- 
iacture  of  saddlery  and  liamess,  sadwa,  doors  and  blinds,  and  wo(dcn  goods.  Co.  seat, 
Caldwell. 

NOBLE,  Louis  Leorand.  b.  in  Otsego  co..  N.  Y..  1811;  educated  in  the  BpiMopa' 
theological  seminary  of  New  York;  rector  in  North  Carolina  till  1844;  and  afti  -.wanii 
at  Catskill  on  the  Hudson.  He  was  literary  executor  of  Thomas  Cole,  the  landscapt 
painter,  and  published  a  memoir  of  that  artist.  New  York,  1858.  In  1864  he  was  called 
to  Chicago;  in  1858  to  Jersey  City;  In  1880  accompanied  the  painter  Church  totbcirctlc 
re^ons;  and  published  Aft^  lc^>erg»  wiUi  a  Painter  in  1881.  In  1874  he  was  madepro 
ifessor  of  the  English  language  and  uterature  at  St  Stephen's  college  at  Annaadale  on  the 


Hudson.   A  collection  of  hk  poeoM  has  been  pufaliibed  under  the  title  of  3^  fiburt 
ctiur  Fbmt,  1867. 

WOBLES,  a  CO,  in  b.w.  Minnesota,  has  the  state  line  of  Iowa  for  its  a.  boundary; 
730  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,43S — S,S84  of  American  birth.  It  is  Intersected  by  the  Sioux  City 
and  st  Paul  railroad.  It  !s  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Des  Motnes,  Rock,  and 
l>ittle  Sionz  rivers,  and  several  lakes,  ktlie  Oraham  and  OlEabeoa  lake  being  the  largest. 
Ita  sarfaoe  is  rolling,  poorij  timbered,  and  has  a  soil  adapted  to  the  cuhivatlon  of  gwn. 
It  embraces  some  is  the  highest  land  in  tiie  state,  being  m  its  b.  portion  1607  ft.  above 
Um  level  of  the  Ma.  Borne  attention  is  pdd  to  the  ndslng  of  alook.  Co.  8eat,WQrthington. 

NOBTJKA'OA,XS88-82;b.  Japan;  a  member  of  the  Ota  family,  and  son  of  a  great 
landed  proprietor.  A  dvil  war  was  raging  in  Japan  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and 
lie  at  lint  adhered  to  the  shognn,  but  af  terwarck  fon^t  against  and  deposed  him.  He 
^vemed  Japan,  as  vice^rent  of  the  mikado,  till  IMS,  wnen  he  was  attacked  by  one 
of  his  generals  in  his  own  raeideDce,  and  committed  suicide.  He  was  bitterly  hostile 
to  Buddhism,  sod  favored  the  Portuguese  Jesuit  miasioDariee,  who  came  to  Japan  for 
ihe  first  time  in  his  reign.  Nohunnga  was  really  hostile  to  the  Jesuits  also ;  but  he  used 
them  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  bonzes.  The  Japanese  Buddhist  sects  were  then  rich 
and  powerful;  ttwy  hired  anniea,  »d  continnwy  interfered  in  polities.  In  1671 
Hfobuni^  destroyed  tlie  neat  Buddhist  monaiteiy  of  HiyeiBm,  where  be  burned  several 
hundred  temples,  and  killed  all  the  l»nzeB  and  tlieir  adherents  and  famWea.  SooA 
iiftcrwards  the  fortified  monastery  of  Ozaka  surrendered  to  him.  This  persecution 
broke  the  power  of  Japanese  Budubism. 

■OOE'SA,  or  NocBRA.  Dei  Pju}i.'ki,  a  t.  of  b.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  S  m. 
11.W.  of  the  town  of  Salerno,  and  on  the  highway  from  that  town  to  Naples.  It  car- 
Ties  on  linen  and  woolen  manufactures.    Pop.  8,519. 

N0CTE8  AMBROBIANiG,  the  fanciful  name  of  a  long  series  of  critical,  political, 
and  poetical  disquisitions  in  dialogne  published  in  ^adewooSs  Magatine,  and  purporting 
to  be  the  verbatim  repcvtof  the  meetings  at  Ambrose's  tavwn,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere, 
of  several  ct  the  Utenir  celebri^  of  the  day.  They  were  alnuM  entirely  the  woric  of 
"  CSiriBioplw  North,"  John  Wilson  (q.v.).  The  only  foundation  for  the  thread  of  c<m- 
neciioa  and  assumption  <tf  difflsrmil  personalitlea  Is  fliat  the  that  of  the  IMpen  was  written 
by  liOcUiart,  after  some  such  meeting  at  Ambrose's  as  is  described.  This  was  in  18SS, 
Md  in  1886  WUsott  b^an  to  paUidi  the  2ioete$  in  regular  succession.   Of  the  seventy 

Sinted  np  to  18S6,  at  least  sixty  are  by  his  pen.  For  the  iMrt  supposed  to  be  taken  by 
m.  the  Ettilek  Shepliwd,  there  was  no  foundation  In  fact.  The  work  Is  described 
by  mm  Oockban  at  "  a  most  ahignlar  and  delightful  outpouring  of  criticiBm,  politicB, 
■and  descriptions  of  feeling,  oharacler,  and  aoenery.  ....  It  breathes  ute  vary 
essence  of  the  beechaDBlian  revel  of  clever  men."  TIm  papers  are  not,  however,  free 
from  the  elaiige  of  coarseness,  are  very  personal,  bitterly  and  abusively  tory,  and  have, 
of  eourse,  lost  mwA  of  their  interest  mm  their  local  and  ephemeral  nature. 

NOCTILIONID^,  a  family  of  insectivorous  bats,  inhabiting  tropical  r^ons  of 
both  hemisfrfierea.  Their  habits  are  not  well  knowo.  liie  memlKts  of  the  genus  noetulet 
of  South  America  are  commonly  known  as  "bull-dog  bats"  on  account  of  their  ^ort 
thick  muzzles,  which  in  some  species  are  cleft  like  the  lip  of  a  hare.  Ttie  tail  sometimes 
projects  behind  the  membrane  whictt  connects  the  hind  legs,  aod  the  claws  of  the  bind- 
lect  are  large  and  strong.  The  length  of  the  body  is  4  or  6  in.,  and  the  spread 
of  the  wings  about  18  inches.  An  East  Indian  genus,  ^aoptu,  has  a  spread  of 
-wing  of  two  feet,  and  the  hinder  thumb  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  toes, 
similar  to  the  arrangement  in  the  quadrumana.  In  this  genus  the  tall  is  short  and  the 
membrane  connecting  the  bind  lef^  is  very  small.  The  aheiroptera  are  variously  classi- 
fied. M.  Lesson  placed  the  noctUionuia  as  a  sub-family  of  tetpert^ionidm,  under  the 
name  noetUionimi,,  consisting  of  ten  genera — iioctHio,  ^topes,  moUoaaua  (q.v.),  eheirwtiedei, 
nyctiiumm,  diwpt,  ttenoderma,  eelano,  alio,  and  teetoj^ut.  The  ftugivorous  (fruit- 
«nting)  bats  were  also  placed  as  a  sub-family  of  vespertiliouidn  (see  Bat)  by  M.  Lesson 
and  others;  but  tbe^  are  now  usuallr  classed  anirt,  the  order  cheiroptera  being  divided 
into  two  secUons,  intediwra  and  frugitora,  the  insectivora  comprising  four  families: 
vetpertiUonitlm,  i^iaolo^da,  luxMionidai,  and  phyUostomida  (see  Phyllostoma  in  art  Yah- 
t>iRE;  also  Specter  Bat,  ante).  The  frugivora  embrace  only  one  family,  the  j^eroptda 
',q.v.),  or  the  fox  bats,  including  several  genera.  In  the  (Ossification  of  LimuBua  the 
respertilionidw  were  equivalent  to  our  cheiroptera. 

NOCTILUCINB,  an  organic  substance  supposed  to  be  tlie  cause  of  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  phosphorescence  in  fiah,  insects,  and  decaying  .matter.  The  name  was 
xivcu  by  Dr.  Phipson,  after  a  long  series  of  investigations.  Borne  of  hisearlier  observa- 
tions arc  mentioned  in  this  work.  See  LuunfOBixv  of  Oboamic  Beekos,  ante.  Koctilucine 
has  a  syrupy  consistence  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  a  whitish  color.  It  is  nid  to  be 
secreted  in  a  pure  form  by  (he  luminous  centipede.  Its  spectrum  Is  nearly  mooo- 
■chromatic.  Its  luminosity  appears  to  be  owing  to  oxidation,  and  it  is  more  luminous  in 
ozone  or  ollotropic  oxy^n  tlian  in  normal  oxygen.  When  moist  it  gives  off  carbonic 
acid  as  the  result  of  oxidation.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  insotable  in  alm^l 
and  ether. 
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VOCTVLl,  re^>ertai»  neetula,  the  laiCMt  BriUah  sneelee  of  1»t  (q.r.),  being  iumIt 
tbree  laches  long  without  the  tall,  which  is  fully  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  ears  an  oval- 
ttiaiigulu,  shorter  than  the  head:  the  nuizzle  Is  ahort  aod  bluDt.  The  noctule  is  only 
seen  on  the  wing  during  a  short  part  of  the  year,  retiring  early  in  autumn  to  hollow 
trees,  caves,  or  under  the  eaves  of  buildings,  where  nuny  ue  aomeUmea  found  together. 

SOO'TITBV  (Lat.  naetttmum,  radted  "  by  night ").  Under  the  head  Breviary  (q.v.> 
has  been  explained  the  general  order  of  the  services  of  the  canonical  boon  in  the  Romaa 
Catholic  church.  The  service  of  Matins  on  Sundays  and  festivals  is  divided  into  three 
noctums,  each  of  which  consists  of  three  (or  more)  psalms  aud  three  le$»mM.  The  lesions 
are  cither  from  the  Scriptures,  from  the  life  of  a  saint,  or  from  a  homily  of  some  faUier. 
The  name  is  derived  from  tlie  recitation  of  the  service  "  by  night." 

NODAWAY,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Hissourl,  has  the  state  line  of  Iowa  for  Its  n.  boundary; 
Intersected  by  the  Nodaway  river,  forming  its  8.w.  boundary;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
29,500— 27,ft88  of  American  birth,  llScolored.  It  is  drained  by  the  One  Hunored  and 
Two  and  Little  Platte  rivers,  and  traversed  centrally  by  the  Kansas  City,  St  Joseph's, 
.  and  Council  ^uffs  railroed.  Its  snifaca  is  unsven,  having  a  good  Bu|tply  of  timb»,  and 
lumber  is  (me  of  its  cbtef  oommodtiies.   Its  w^l  is  notlle,  and  its  inh^tants  are 

Kbicipally  engaged  In  farming  and  the  railing  of  live  aiock.  Its  productious  inclode 
diancom,  ^eat,  oats,  wool,  pork,  hooey,  udsoigfaum.  Its  leading  indusbiea  are  the 
*inanuf  acture  of  aaddtoy  and  harness,  nutallic  ware,  and  bridu,  aad  it  bat  saw  and  grist 
mlUi.  Co.  sea^  Muyville. 

VOBAX  POIVTB,  LIIIZS,  akd  flBCTIOVB.  When  a  string  or  metallic  cord,  understroae 
tension,  la  made  to  vibrate,  we  hear,  besides  the  principal  sound,  several  secondary  and 
shriller  sounds;  these  are  denominated  harmonic  sounds,  and  arc  produced  each  a 
certain  portion  of  the  cord  which  vibrntes  independently.  Further  investigation  has 
shown  thai  every  vibrating  Btiiag  is  divided  Into  a  number  of  portions  alternately  vibrat- 
ing in  opposite  directions,  and  tfiat  the  points  ^Ich  separate  diese  poftlons  from  each 
other  are  at  rest.  These  points  are  known  as  iweUU  ptn'nd,  and  their  sltnation  maybe 
found  by  i^adng  son^l  piecesof  paper  on  an  extended  string,  and  causing  It  to  vibrate ;  the 
points  from  wbuh  the  pieces  of  paper  have  not  been  displaced  are  the  nodal  points.  If 
a  plate  of  glass  or  metal  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  a  well-roslned  Mdle-bow  be  drawn 
across  the  edge,  particles  of  fine  dust,  previouriy  placed  on  the  pl^,  will  arrange  them- 
selves in  Uues,  showing  that  along  these  lines  no  vibration  has  takea  place;  these  lines 
are  ru>dat  KM9,  and  are  found  in  most  cases  to  group  themselves  t^etherlnto  geometrical 
figures,  and  occasionally  to  present  the  most  beautiful  designs.  The  srrangement  of  the 
nodal  lines  depends  on  the  point  by  iriiich  the  plate  is  held,  and  on  the  form  of  the  plate 
Itself.  SilBilaTly,  if  a  column  (rf  air  in  a  wholly  or  partially  dosed  tube  be  acted  upon  by  tbe 
foive  of  the  brea^  applied  Uirough  a  hole  at  any  point  in  its  length,  the  eoramn  will 
divide  itself  into  eyllodricai  portions  each  in  a  state  of  vibratitm,  and  separated  from  <me 
anoUier  by  transverse  sectional  portions  in  wliich  the  air  is  at  rest ;  these  latter  eectlons  are 
known  as  nodal  teehora. 

VODSY,  Megaloptervs  orAndus,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  taridfe.  differing  from 
terns  in  having  the  bill  slightly  angular,  thus  exhibiting  an  approach  to  gulls,  and  the 
tall  not  forked  but  somewhat  wedge-shaped.  Only  one  species  la  known  (J^  or  A.  ttoU- 
dut),  a  bird  widely  diffused  both  in  tbe  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and  famllisr 
to  sailors,  not  only  as  often  seen  skimming  over  the  water  in  quest  of  fishes,  but  also  as 
not  uofrequently  alighting  on  vessels,  and,  particularly  during  the  nij^t,  suffering  itself 
to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  At  its  breeding-places  also,  where  not  accustomed  to  Uie  visits 
of  man,  It  scarcely  gets  out  of  the  way,  and  the  female  sits  undisturbed  on  the  n^t 
Hence  it  commonlv  shares  with  the  booby  the  reputation  of  unusual  stupidity.  It 
is  about  15  or  16  in.  lonjop,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Uie  gen- 
eral color  being  a  browniBh-block.  Tlie  noddy  is  a  rare  visitant  of  the  British  shores, 
but  is  very  abundant  in  wanner  latitudes;  and  on  some  of  the  keyt  of  tbe  West  Indies, 
and  other  islets  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  breeds  In  immense  numbers.  Artic- 
ular Udets  seem  to  be  specially  selected  as  the  breedlng^places  of  noddles;  and  there  dieir 
aests  are  sometimes  so  closely  placed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  widk  among  them.  Each  nest 
generally  contains  three  eggs  about  two  inches  long,  which  are  very  good  to  eat,  and  are 
in  some  places  collected  in  great  numbers. 

ITODEfl,  in  astronomy,  are  the  two  points  In  which  the  orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  one  through  which  the  planet  posses  from  tbe  s.  to  the  n.  side 
of  the  ecliptic  being  called  iheatceridingnadiiQ),  and  the  other  the  descending  node(ti)- 
As  all  tbe  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  whether  planets  or  comets,  move  in  orbits  variously 
inclined  to  tbe  ecliptic,  the  orbit  of  each  possesses  two  nodes,  and  a  line  drawn  joining 
these  two  pohits  is  called  the  Ikm  qfnode$  of  each  body.  It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that,  as  the  earth  moves  in  the  plane  of  Uie  ecliptic,  she  has  no  nodes.  The  places  of  the 
nodes  are  not  fixed  points  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
fluctuation,  sometimes  advancing  (eastwuxl),  and  at  other  times  receding  (moving  west- 
ward). This  moti(m  is  produced  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  tbe  planets,  whidi  tend  to 
draw  each  of  tbem  out  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit;  and  it  depends  upon  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  planets  with  respect  to  another  planet  whether  that  planet's  nodes  shall 
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advance  or  recede.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  majority  of  poadble  '  ' relative  positioDs," 
or  wnfguraUont,  as  they  are  called,  is  In  favor  of  a  retrogmde  motion;  and  we  find  by 
observation  that,  in  an  average  of  many  revolutions  round  tlie  sun,  a  coostant  retrogra- 
datlon  of  ^e  node  takes  place.  The  determination  of  this  retrogradatton  Id  the  case  of 
the  planets  is  a  most  complicated  problem,  as  the  separate  action  of  each  on  the  others 
has  to  he  taken  into  account;  bat  In  the  case  of  the  moon's  nodes,  the  immeuflelv  pre- 
ponderating attraction  of  the  earth,  and  its  great  relative  magnitude  as  compared  with 
the  moon,  enable  us  to  throw  out  of  account  any  other  disturbing  Influence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  exhibit  clearly  the  cause  of  this  motion  of  the  nodes.  Suppose  the  moon 
to  have  attained  her  greatest  n,  latitude,  and  to  be  descending  towarda  the  edlptic.  and 
the  earth  to  be  in  longitude  between  ber  and  her  previous  deecending  node,  then  the  earth's 
attraction  will  tend  to  depraa  the  moon's  orbit,  and  cause  her  to  descend  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  sooner  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done;  in  this  case  we  have  a  retrogra- 
dation  of  the  node.  Agahi,  supposing  the  moon  placed  as  before,  but  the  earth  In 
Advance  M  the  line  of  nodes,  then  the  earth's  attraction  will  tend  to  draw  the  moon 
forward  in  her  orbit  so  as  to  meet  the  ecliptic  in  a  point  beyond  the  previous  descending 
node;  in  this  case,  the  moon's  node  has  advanced.  As  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  however, 
the  retrograding  tendency  preponderates.  The  average  annual  retrogradation  of  the 
nodes  is  vary  tmall  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  hut  considerable  in  that  of  the  moou.  See 
Koon.  In  calculating  the  courses  of  the  planets,  the  "  length"  of  the  ascending  node, 
or  its  diBtanoe  In  longnude  from  the  vernal  equinox,  is  a  most  important  element.  Bee 
Obbit. 

H0DE8,  in  botany.    See  Stek. 

VOSSB  are  swellings,  most  commonly  of  an  oblong  form,  which  occur  on  supofidal 
bones,  such  as  the  tibia,  ulna,  etavicle,  and  ^ntal  bona,  and  are  due  to  a  qrplUlitic  taint, 
to  scro^llla,  or  to  rhenmatisin.  Hieir  immedkUe  caose  Is  the  Infiltration  of  lym^  or 
serum  into  the  periosteum,  or  between  it  and  the  bone.  The  treatment  depends  soessen- 
tiallr  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  primary  cause  of  the  swelling,  that  It 
-woiud  be  inexpedient  to  enter  into  any  detail  regarding  it. 

KOJtlEB,  OHutLES  E.,  an  eminent  French  litterateur,  was  b.  at  Besancon,  April  29, 
I'raS;  other  authorities  give  1T80  and  1781.  His  father  was  a  distinguislied  lawyer,  who 
-wannly  enbraoed  the  side  of  the  revolution,  and  brought  up  his  son  in  the  same  princi- 
ples. At  the  age  of  IS  he  was  a  member  of  the  famous  society  of  Amit  de  la  GoTutttution, 
«nd  bated  tyranny  with  a  most  ideal  and  classical  hatred :  but  he  soon  aftermrd  became 
a  royalist;  then  again,  under  Napote(Hi.  a  republican;  and  Indeed  during  bis  whole 
career  showed  a  want  of  that  robust  opinionativeneBs  without  which  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  become  a  eeuuine  politician.  He  died — after  a  life  of  the  hardest  literary  work, 
in  which  time,  and  evm  admirable  talents,  were  wasted  on  inferior  subjects— Jan.  87, 
1644.  Beaidea  editions  of  the  French  classics,  grammatical,  lexicograpliioai,  and  poetical 
works,  he  wrote  numerous  tales  and  menoin.  A  portion  of  his  wntings  was  collected 
and  published  ialZ  vols,  at  Pazis,  1680-8^  under  the  incorrect  title  of  aSme*  OmpUtei. 

NOll,  AMXDka  DB.    See  Chax. 

NOEL,  Baptist  ■Wriotheslkt,  The  Honorable,  1799-1873;  b.  England;  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  oitlained  in  the  church  of  England.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
flueen  and  as  pastor  of  Bt.  John's  chapel,  London,  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  in  England.  In  1848,  having  become  a  believer  In  immersion,  he  left  the  £ng- 
fish  church  and  was  baptized,  and  became  a  Baptist  minister.  He  defended  his  course  m 
his  Emy  m  ike  Union  of  ChvrtK  and  State,  and  in  his  treatise  on  Chrittian  Baptmn. 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned:  Seiroonswi  (Jte  Fira  Five  Centuries  of  the 
Ohvreh  1839-  Prvtettant  Thought8  in  Rhyme,  1845;  Chritttanitj/  Compared  with  Unttari- 
«7»im.  1851;  Euay  on  Hie  Duty  of  Englishmen  to  tM  Hindm,  and  Freedom  and  Slav- 
sr]i  in  the  United  StateeofAmeriea,  18W. 

aWTIAJIS.    See  PATRlFAsaiAKS. 

irOSBVT  LI  XOIBOir.  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Enre-et-Loir,  is  situated 
In  a  pretty  vale  on  the  Huisne,  83  m.  w.b.w.  of  Chartres.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great 
Western  railway  from  Paris  to  Bennes  in  Brittany.  Pop.  '73,  5,884.  Nogent  le  Rotrou 
is  a  long,  well-built  town,  with  a  ruined  castle  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  leridence  of  the 
£reat  Sully. 

KOGOnrO.  Brickwork  built  In  the  panels  of  a  timber-framed  house.  Nogging-piccei 
are  horizontal  limbers,  introduced  to  strengthen  the  brickwork. 

N(5GTtiD,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Hungair,  touching  the  Danube  on  thes.w.,  and  drained 
•by  theEipel,  which  empties  Into  ue  Danube,  and  the Zagyva,  a  tributary  of  the  Theiss; 
1685  sa.m.:  pop.  '70,  lw,2W,  partly  German.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  n.  and,  ^cepting 
4  lew  fertile  vuleys,  generally  barren.  Lumber,  sheep-raising,  and  the  manufacturing 
(Of  woolen  goods  are  £e  principal  interests.   Capital,  Ballassa-Gyarmati). 

JTOIU,  a  technical  term  employed  for  the  short  and  broken  hairs  which  are  removed 
trom  wool  in  the  process  of  otHnbtng  and  preparing  it  for  worsted  manufacture^  The 
noOt  are  used  for  makmg  inferior  yarns,  and  are  valuable  for  .fittmg  purposes,  in  which 
tbej  are  lugely  empl^ed. 
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NOISE.   See  Dxadenino  of  Noisb. 

■O'LA,  an  episcopal  city  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  proviace  of  Cawtt^lS  n.  e-iLe.  of 
Naples,  is  built  on  tiie  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Caniptmia.  The  audeot  Nola. 
WM  founded  by  the  Ausonians,  and  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  liunians  In  the  Sainnite 
war,  813  B.C.  For  its  protection,  Murcellus  in  the  second  Funic  war  fought  in  its  vicin- 
ity the  first  battles  in  which  the  Romans  wen  victorious  over  Hannibal.  Augustus  died 
at  Nola,  14  a.d.  Tlw  first  bells  for  Christian  churches  are  said  to  have  been  cast  here  in 
the  Sth  century.  See  Bell.  Numerous  cmos.  and  beautiful  Tases  made  of  a  pale-yellov 
clay,  with  figures  painted  in  crimson  and  maroon,  and  supposed  to  have  been  maDuiac- 
tured  here  by  potters  from  Corinth,  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  Nola  was  a  flour- 
ishing city  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has  (1671)  a  pop,  of  9,128.  or  with  suburb*,  10,771. 

NOLDEEB,  TBBOixm,  18M-7S;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  QlKtingen,  where  be 
manifMed  a  taste  for  oriental  studies,  in  which  he  soon  beeame  proficient.  He 
appointed  professor  in  the  university  of  Kiel  In  1864.  and  remained  uiere  till  1878,  whea 
he  was  called  to  a  chair  at  Strasburg.  His  studies  were  directed  mainly  to  the  Hebnrr 
and  Syriac  languages,  and  to  Arabian  literatiire,  and  the  history  of  Islamism.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mention  a  Bu^/eryofih*  Koran,  1860;  lAfe  of  Mohammed,  18«(;  Con- 
tramU(m»  to  a  Knou^e^  of  Andeia  Arabian  Poetry,  ThelMeraiittreeftheOtdTeita- 
meni,  1868;  CriUcaX  Retearcfu*  on  the  Obi  Tettament,  1869;  and  The  InmHption  of  Kinj 
Jfaa^Moab,tm. 

■Oil  KB  TAH'QEBi,  a  popular  name  for  one  f<»in  of  the  disease  which  has  been 
already  described  under  the  term  lupus  (q.T.). 

V«LU  FBOfBOVI,  a  term  used  in  SkigUsh  law  to  denote  that  the  plaintiff  doea  aot 

Intend  to  go  further  with  the  action,  or  part  of  the  action,  in  which  case  he  entera  or  fifes 
a  memoraadum,  called  a  nolle  proeequi,  after  which  the  action  or  part  of  the  action  isst 
an  end  on  that  point,  and  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  liis  costs  thereon. 

NOLLE  FROSsiQUI,  an  enby  upon  the  records  of  a  court  by  the  plaintifl  in  a  eivil, 
or  the  prosecutor  in  a  criminal  cause,  declaring  that  the  proceedings  i^nst  the  defotd- 
ant  shidl  be  discontinued.  In  a  criminal  case  a  nolU  protegui  may  be  entered  at  aoj 
time  before-  a  jury  is  in^Mueled  without  the  defendant's  conaeut,  but  not  afierwanb 
without  his  conaeoit.  A  noOe  pnmgtU  is  not  equivalent  to  an  acqpiitta],  but  acta  meielr 
as  a  stay  of  proceedings,  and  the  defendant  is  liable  at  any  time  to  he  re-Indicted,  u 
may  be  entered  as  to  one  of  several  defendants,  and  is  often  done  so  to  allow  his  taoi- 
mony  to  be  introduced  against  the  others.  It  is  generally  in  the  discretion  of  the  {kok- 
cuUng  officer  to  enter  a  Mile  proeequi,  but  in  some  states  leave  must  be  obtained  from  the 
court. 

VOLLBKUrS,  JoflBFH,  was  b.  in  London  in  1787.  His  father,  who  was  from  Aot- 
werp,  and  by  profession  a  painter,  died  when  he  was  young,  uid  his  mother,  a  Frencb- 
woman,  not  remaining  long  a  widow,  he  received  but  little  eduoatkm.  Being  placed  ia 
the  studio  of  Scheemakera,  the  sculptor,  in  Vine  street,  Piccadilly,  he  worked  hard  and 
made  such  progress  that  In  1759  the  society  of  arts  awarded  him  flfloMi  guineas  for  a 
group  in  clay;  in  1760  thirty  guineas  for  a  hae-relief;  and  during  the  same  year,  ta 
guineas  for  a  model  in  day  or  a  dancing  faun.  Soon  after  this  Nollekens  set  out  for 
Kome.  He  was  then  in  his  23d  year;  his  purse  was  light,  he  had  no  patron  to  support 
him;  but  he  was  independent  in  spirit,  and  had  been  trained  t<i habits  of  economy.  A 
bas-relief  he  carved  in  stone  brought  him  ten  guineas  from  England,  and  tbe  sodety  of 
arts  voted  him  flfty  guineas  for  his  group  in  marble  of  Tlmoclea  before  Alexander.  Bat 
one  of  the  most  important  events  for  him,  i^ter  settling  in  Bome,  was  his  meeting  Gar- 
rick  in  the  Vatican,  who  Immediately  recognized  his  countryman  as  the  young  sculptor 
to  whom  the  prizes  had  been  awarded  by  the  society  of  aria,  sat  to  him  for  his  bust,  and 
paid  him  handsomely  for  it.  This  was  the  first  bust  he  had  been  commisrioned  to 
model,  and  it  gave  him  tbe  opportunity  of  proving  where  his  strength  lay.  He  also 
executed  in  Bome  a  bust  of  Sterne  In  terra  cotta,  which  added  greatly  to  his  repu- 
tation. After  residing  10  years  in  Rome  he  returned  to  London,  took  a  lease  of 
extensive  premises  in  Mortimer  street,  where  be  set  up  his  studio;  and  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  in  Rome  was  such  that  he  immediately  had  full  employment,  and  witUa 
a  year  {in  1771)was  elected  an  associate  of  the  academy,  and  a  royal  academician  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  forte  was  in  modeling  busts.  Into  these  he  infused  much  truth  and 
character,  and  he  has  lianded  down  the  likenesses  of  most  of  the  important  personages  who 
figured  in  this  country  in  tbe  end  of  the  last  and  at  the  commencement  of  this  centurv— 
of  8amuel  Johnson,  who  was  hts  friend  and  frequent  visitor — of  Fox,  Pitt,  and  olnrr 
political  characters.  George  III.  also  sat  to  him ;  and  liis  manner,  which  exhibited  pretty 
f<troii<.^]y  wliat  is  popularly  set  down  as  blunt  and  manly  English  character,  made  hfm  a 
great  favorite  with  the  king.  Besides  busts,  NoUekens  executed  numerous  commissioDs 
for  public  monuments  and  statues.  He  wan  selected  by  tbe  academy,  with  wfann  tbe 
choice  lay,  to  execute  the  government  commisrfon  of  a  monument  to  the  three  captafan. 
Manners.  Bajne.  and  Blair,  who  fell  In  Rodney's  great  battle  of  April  IS,  17BS;  but  la 
this  he  (Ud  not  rise  above  tbe  allegories  of  Neptune  and  his  sea-horse,  aad  BritaBaiaand 
bin-  lion.  Hia  alatoe  of  Pitt  for  CamtH'idge  mis  much  praised  at  the  time.  He  ato» 
executed,  eithfr  in  tlie  rnuiw  of  hit  studieR,  or  to  meet  the  views  of  those  fimp«*— "» 
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who  advocate  htgh  art,  a  eomfderable  number  of  claarical  and  mTthological  statues  and 
groupB,  a  faUD,  a  Bacclius,  five  Yenases,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Pffitus  and  Arria,  etc.  He 
died  ID  London,  April  28,  1828.  His  wife,  to  vhom  he  had  been  long  married,  and  who 
had  brought  him  acme  fortune,  died  a  few  years  before  Mm.  He  bad  no  ctaiidren,  and 
his  great  wealth,  upwards  of  £&00,000,  was  left  to  certain  friendb,  burdened  witli  mms 
legacies  and  annuities  to  his  old  assistants  and  servants. — See  Cunningham's  Lkat  of 
British  ArtiHU,  etc. 

XO'lCABS  (Gr.  n&mein,  to  tend  or  feed),  the  name  given  (originally  by  the  Greeks)  to  i 
those  tribes  which,  depending  chiefly  on  tlieir  flocks  and  herds,  have  no  nxed  habitaiion,  ' 
but  move  about  for  couTenience  of  pastujre.    The  nomad  tribes  are  of  a  higher  grade  of  j 
civilization  tliau  those  that  live  by  huDting  and  flailing,  but  much  inferior  to  thoee 
eogiged  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.   Tbev  are  very  generally  addicted  to  robbery, 
and  readily  enga^  in  aggressive  war.  so  that  they  liave  frequently  become  conquerors 
of  exteosive  ciuUvated  countries,  as  in  the  instanoes  of  the  Uuqb,  Arabs,  and  Tartars. 
There  are  now  few  nomads  in  Burope,  and  these  onl^  in  thesteppes  uear  the  Black  sea. 
and  the  r^ons  of  the  utmost  north,  where  cultivation  is  impossible.    Almost  all  the 
Finnish,  Hongolian,  and  Turkish  brihea,  and  the  tribes  formed  by  mixture  of  these  races, 
in  tbe  steppes  and  deEerta  of  central  wsd  northern  Amtk  are  nomads,  tleo  the  Kurds  and 
the  Bedoimu,  many  of  the  tribes  of  Africa,  and  the  Gauchos  aiud  some  of  the  other 
Indian  tolbes  in  North  and  fiouth  Amwioa. 

XOMIBl  ni  SIOB,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  85  n.  s.e.  fnm  Durango,  in  a  moimtiAious  dis- 
trict.  Near  it  are  rich  silver  mines.   Pop.  7,000. 

nWBUK  FOZVT,  In  beraldty.   See  XlsciTTOinEDii. 

SOU,  a  term  used  in  the  ancient  Greek  music  to  denote  any  melody  determined  by 
iDvicdaUe  rules. 

NOMENCLATURE.  Chemicai;.   See  Cbbmibtrt,  arUe. 

KOKIHAIiISM.  This  word  refers  to  a  celebrated  controvenry  of  the  middle  ages, 
respecting  the  nature  of  oar  genend  or  abstract  ideas.  It  was  contended  by  some  wat 
abstractions — ss  a  circle  in  the  abstract,  beauty,  ri^t — had  a  real  existeooo  aptut  from 
round  things,  beautiftU  objects,  right  actions.  This  was  called  realism.  Those  that  held 
the  opposite  view  were  called  Nominalists,  because  they  maiataincd  that  there  is  notli- 
ing general  but  name*;  the  name  "  circle  "  is  applied  to  everythieg  that  is  round,  and  is  a. 
general  name;  but  no  independent  fact  or  properly  exists  corresponding  to  the  name. 
There  ie  nothing  iu  a  general  name,  Ihey  say,  but  a  declaration  of  rescuiblauce  among  a 
number  of  things;  all  tilings  that  the  name  is ^)plied  to,  resemble  one  another  in  some 
point,  wfaicfa  point  of  resemblance  tbe  mind  can  consider  apart  from  the  points  of  differ- 
ence; this  act  of  isolated  consideration  being  what  Is  callt-d  the  power  of  abstraction. 
"We  can  be  engaged  in  thinking  of  the  smell  of  a  rose,  we  can  compare  It  with  other 
sweet  (Mlors,  and  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material  that  rives  the  odor,  or  a«  to 
the  pleasure  that  we  derive  from  it;  all  this  Is  a  process  of  abstract  thlnkinij.  but  It 
■would  not  of  itself  suffice  to  prove  that  the  odor  has  a  separate  existeoce.  Wemi^ht 
also  confine  our  attention  to  the  mere  form,  or  outHne  of  tbe  rose,  and  compare  it  with 
other  forms;  but  we  should  be  still  less  able  to  affirm  the  independent  existence  trf  this 
particular  f orai. 

Realism  must  be  traced  bsck  to  Plato's  system  of  ideas,  or  the  eternal  and  independ- 
ent existence  of  general  attributes,  from  vhieh  the  concrete  embodiments  were  derived. 
There  existed  in  the  Divine  Mind,  according  to  Plato,  patterns,  models,  or  archetypes, 
according  to  which  individuals  were  formed.  The  archetype  circle  was  tbe  origin  of  all 
actual  round  things.  Aristotle  denied  the  separate  existence  of  these  general  forms,  Rnd 
held  that  they  existed  only  in  connection  with  matter,  or  with  objects  in  tbe  concrete. 
The  Stoics  repudiated  unWersals  in  both  seiwes.  The  Aristotelian  view  constituted  the 
scholastic  realism,  and  prevailed  until  the  llth  c,  when  a  re-action  took  place  in  favor 
of  the  Stoical  doctrine,  headed  bv  Roscelin  of  Compif^gne  and  John  the  sophist.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  Nomfnalism.  The  celebrated  Abelard  was  a  disciple  of  Ros- 
celin, and  induced  large  numbera  to  depart  from  the  realistic  notions,  which  were  iden- 
tified at  the  time  with  religious  orthodoxy.  The  trontroversy  raged  with  great  violence 
through  the  12tb  centurv.    Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  in  the  following  centurr 

five  their  powerful  adhesion  to  reali.sm.  In  the  14th  c.  "William  Occam,  an  English 
ranciscan  friar,  and  a  ptipil  of  Scotus,  revived  the  advocacy  of  Nominalism,  which  was 
onoe  more  nudntained  by  a  number  of  nninentmen,  in  'spite  of  the  hoatlDtyof  the 
church,  carried  the  lengtb  of  persecution.   The  eontmveny  subbed  at  the  reformation. 

A  middle  view  between  Nominalism  and  Realism  was  held  a  few  persons  when 
the  contest  was  at  its  height;  which  was,  that  although  general  properties  bsve  no  sepa- 
rate existence  in  nature,  they  can  be  conceived  in  the  mind  afrart  from  an^  concrete 
embodiment.  Thus  we  may  form  an  idea  of  a  circle,  irrespective  of  any  individual 
round  body.  This  view  is  specious,  and  is  taciUy  implied  iu  many  opinions  that  have 
never  ceased  to  be  held.  See  Gbneeauzation. 
VOMDIATITK.    See  Degi^ension. 

KOV-APFSAKAKCE,  the  term  used  in  the  law  of  England  to  denote  that  a  party 
against  whom  an  action  or  suit  has  been  commenced  has  not  entered  an  appearance. 
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which  is  the  way  by  which  he  comes  before  the  court  to  defend  ia  right.  Id  nuuij 
-cases,  if  he  does  not  appear,  the  suit  will  go  on  in  his  absence,  pronded  he  was  duly 
serred  with  the  writ  of  summons  or  bill. 

VOH-ABSUXPSIT,  is  in  EDgUsh  law  the  usual  plea  or  defense  to  an  action  for  breach 
of  a  contract  not  by  deed,  nnd  means  that  the  defendant  denies  that  he  broke  the  om- 
Iract,  or  that  there  was  any  contract. 

HOH-COMXISKOmB  0TFICEB8,  in  the  British  aimy,  constitute  a  ninnerons  and 

Tery  important  class  in  the  regimental  system  between  the  commissioned  officers  aod  the 
men.  As  the  former  are  not  permitted  to  mix  with  the  private  soldiers,  1^  familiarity 
should  dimioisli  the  sway  of  absolute  discipline,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  intermediate 
•class  to  overlook  the  men  In  their  bamtcks  and  at  all  times  when  off  the  parade.  N<hk 
-are  so  suited  for  this  duty  as  the  t>est  conducted  of  the  men  tbemselves,  who  are  pro- 
jnoted  by  selection  to  non-commissioned  rank,  and  hold  many  privil^es  and  powers 
unattainable  by  the  privates.  The  non-commisuoned  officers  comprise  the  seigeaots- 
maior,  all  the  sei^;eant8,  the  trumpeters,  dmmmers,  and  buglers,  and,  in  the  life  guards. 
Ana  royul  horse  guards  only,  the  corpcnals.  Hiey  can  be  nduced  to  the  nnks  of  sen- 
tence of  a  court-oiartfal,  or  by  their  colonel-commandant;  but  sot  a  lieut.coL 
nor  by  any  junior  officer.  Non-commisrioned  officers  are  entitled  to  quarters  for  their 
wires,  or  lodging-money  in  lieu  of  qnartars.  Accustomed  themselves  to  obey,  the  non- 
commissionedomcersareadmirableasttistantsiDpreserTingdiscipliDc;  veterans,. to  whom 
railiiMylife  is  a  second  nature,  they  are  looked  up  to  by  their  comrades  aa  eiamples, 
to  lead  in  iMttle  or  to  teach  in  drill.  The  non-commissioned  officers  have  a  mess  (q.v.) 
to  themselves.  In  a  battalion  of  infantry  at  home,  there  were,  in  1874.  .58  non-commis- 
sioned o$cers  to  520  rank  and  file;  in  India,  66  to  890;  but  the  rank  'and  file  may  be 
.greatly  aufpnented  without  oifecting  the  number  of  non-commissioned  officers.  In  the 
whole  British  army  (Euroiiean)  for  the  year  1874-75,  there  were  S0,949  non-C(Hnmis- 
sioned  officers.  This  rank  is  a  necessity  in  all  annie^;  in  Fnnce,  the  nop-commtasiooed 
(Officers  are  termed  toua-offieen;  in  Gtermaoy,  vjUer-ttfiideren. 

NON  COMPOS  MENTIS.    See  Iksjutttt,  betork  the  law. 

VOVCOITFOSXIBTB,  a  name  sometimes  given  generally  to  all  sectaries  who,  at  any 
period  in  English  history  since  the  establishment  of  Protestanism,  have  refused  to  confonn 
to  the  doctrme  and  practices  of  the  Episcopal  chui-ch.  It  is,  however,  more  freanently 
used  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  the  2,000  elei  gj'men  who  in  1863 — two  year*  after  the 
restoration— left  the  (fliurch  of  England  rather  than  submit  to  the  Conditions  of  the  act  of 
uniformity,  which  required  of  every  benfeflced  minister,  eveir  fellow  of  a  college,  and 
«ven  every  schoolmaster,  unfeigned  assent  to  alt  and  everything  contained  In  the  book 
■of  common  prayer.  The  ejected  ministers  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Prsd^teriua  and 
Independents,  the  latter  of  whom  are  sometimes  called  Noneonformlats. 

iron  (Lat.  nana,  "  ninth  '*),  one  of  the  lesser  canonical  hours  (q.T.%  so  called  from 
its  recitation  being  primiUvely  fixed  at  the  ninth  hour. 

VOV-XFFEGTIVS  (Fr.  na^^tetivite),  is  the  term  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  army  or  navy  not  on  active  serviceor  in  immediate  readiness  for  active  service. 
It  thus  comprises  all  officers  oo  retired  or  half -pay,  pensioners,  and  superannuated  officen-. 
In  a  force  liable  to  frequent  augmentations  and  reductions,  the  non-effective  charge 
must  be  considerable,  and  a  large  retirement  is  Qecqssary,  in  order  to  rapid  promotion. 
The  great  French  war,  ^so,  with  the  reductions  following  it,  bequeatlied  to  the  British 
an  annual  non-dfeotive  cha^  of  several  millions,  wliich  is  not  yet  wholh*  expungedL 
In  1878-79,  the  ntm-effective  charges  were  £3,844,913  for  the  army,  and  £l,887.S71  for 
the  navy,  biaiog  upwards  of  16  per  cent  on  the  gross  cost  of  the  two  services. 

VOV-EVTBT,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  that  state  of  a  feudal  estate  when  the 
last  vassal  has  died,  and  his  succeaaor  has  not  been  invested  or  seized  of  the  land.  On 
fluch  an  occasion,  the  superior  is  enUtted  to  what  is  called  a  casualty  of  non-entry,  which 
consists  of  the  rent  of  the  feu.  • 

VOXEB.   See  Calkkds. 

VOV  EST  nrVEKTUB,  a  technical  term  used  in  that  part  of  the  law  where,  after  judg- 
ment, the  sheriff  endeavors  to  arrest  a  party.  If  after  n  rcnsohable  search  he  cannot 
HaC  the  debtor,  he  makes  a  return  to  the  court  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  the 
debtor,  which  is  shorily  called  a  return  of  non  eit  inventus,  and  Ms  duty  Is  then  dis- 
charged until  a  fresh  writ  is  issued  to  him. 

VOHFEASAITGS,  in  cert^  parts  of  the  law  of  England,  means  the  not  doing  what 
one  is  botmd  to  do. 

VOV^OmiHtB,  in  EngliaJi  law,  is  the  omitting  to  join  all  the  paitiea  to  th«.aetion  or 

suit 

HOVnTKOBS,  the  name  given  to  that  portion  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  England  who 
«t  the  coronation  of  'William  and  Mary  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  theee 
aover^ns,  believing  that  they  had  unlawfully  possessed  thenuelves  of  the  tiirooe  abdi- 
cated by  James  II.  They  were  great  champions  of  the  doctrine  of  pasdvQ  obeiUBBce  on 
the  part  of  subjects  towards  kings;  and  as  the  triumph  of  the  inlnce  <^  Orange  was 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  that  doctrine,  it  was  imposnbic  that  thiey  could,  consistently 
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with  their  antecedents,  acknowledge  bbn  » their  ri^tful  klog.  The  house  of  commons 
Allowed  them  six  months  longer  ihan  laymen  to  make  up  their  minds,  but  declined  to 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  lords,  viz.,  that  the  oath  should  not  be  imposed  on  the  clergy. 
They  refused,  and  were  conseqnently  deprived  of  their  sees  and  benefices.  The  non- 
juKKS  oomprised  Archbishop  rancroft,  6  bishope,  and  about  400  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

BOH-BXBIDEHCX,  the  name  given  in  church  law  to  the  offense  of  a  person  holding  a 
spiritual  benefice,  who  absents  himself,  without  legal  justification,  from  the  local  pre- 
cincts witliin  which  the  duties  attached  to  the  benefice  axe  presciibed  to  be  performed. 
The  obligation  of  re<;idence  follows  clearly  from  ever>'  principle  of  law;  and,  from  the 
constant  tendency  to  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  clerg\',  has  been  an  unfaitiog  subject 
of  IcrislatiOQ,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  councu  of  Nice 
In  8^,  of  Antioch  In  382,  and  of  Carthage  in  401 ;  the  constitutions  of  the  popes  from 
the  earliest  genuine  documeat  of  that  class,  the  novels  of  Justinian,  tlie  capitiuuries  of 
Cbartemagne-^l  epeak  the  same  language,  and  enforce  it  by  the  same  penalties.  During 
the  medueval  period,  and  especially  durmg  the  unhappy  contest  of  the  western  schism, 
great  abuses  prevailed.  The  whole  substance  of  the  legislation  of  the  Roman  church  on 
the  subject,  however,  is  compressed  in  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  are 
midnlT  cootainod  la  the  decrees  of  the  XXII.  and  foUowiag  sessions,  "  On  Keformation." 
The  decrees  of  the  council  r^;ard  all  church  dignitaries,  and  others  charged  with  the 
«ure  of  souls.  Without  entenng  into  the  details,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  for  all  the 
penalty  of  absence  without  just  cause,  and  due  permission,  consists  in  the  forfeiture  of 
revenues.  In  a  proportion  partly  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  benefice,  partly  adjusted 
According  to  the  duration  of  the  absence.  For  each  class,  moreover,  a  certain  time  is 
fixed,  beyond  which,  during  twelve  monlhs,  absence  cannot  be  permitted.  The  duty  is 
imposed  on  peraona  named  id  the  law  of  reporting  to  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  cases  of 
prolonged  absence.  The  same  legislation  has  been  conflnned  by  mmt  of  the  recent  con- 
cordats, and  is  enforaed  by  Uie  ctril  law  of  each  country.  In  England  the  peodtles  for 
non-residence  are  TMulated  by  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  1<M,  UndM*  uils  act  an  Incombent 
absenting  himself  without  the  bishop's  license  for  a  period  exceeding  three,  aod  not 
cxceeditig  six  months,  forfeits  one-third  of  the  annual  income;  if  the  absence  exceed  six, 
and  does  not  exceed  eight  months,  one-half  is  forfeited ;  and  if  it  be  of  the  whole  year, 
three-fourths  of  the  income  are  forfeited.  The  persons  excused  from  the  obligation  of 
residence  by  the  canon  law  are  sick  persons,  persons  enraiged  in  teaching  the  Uieok^ical 
«dencea  In  approved  places  of  study,  and  canons  in  Immediate  attendance  upon  tbe  bishop 
("  eanoniei  a  taUre"),  who  ought  not  to  exceed  two  in  number.  By  the  act  2  and  S  Vict. 
«.  106,  heads  of  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  wardens  <n  Durham  unlver^^, 
and  the  head-masters  of  Eton,  iVestmioster,  and  Winchester  schools  arc  generally 
«xempted,  and  temporary  exemptions  from  residence  are  recognized  in  other  casett, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  besides  the  gen- 
eral let^Iation,  most  of  the  provincial  and  diocesan  statutes  contain  special  provisions 
on  the  subject  of  nou- reside  nee. 

KOHjIUXI  is  a  legal  term  in  Bn^and,  which  means  that  where  a  plalntifit  in  a  jury 
trial  finds  he  will  loee  his  case,  owioc  to  some  defect  or  accident,  he  Is  allowed  to  be 
nonsuited,  instead  of  allowing  a  verdict  and  judgment  to  eo  for  tbe  defendant.  The 
consequence  Is  that  the  jd^tiff  has  to  my  the  defendanvs  costs;  but  he  can  bring 
A  fresh  action  if  he  can  get  over  the  duBculty  that  rendered  a  noimiit  oeoessaiy  or 
expedient. 

NONSUIT  (ante),  may  be  Tolonuuy,  as  where  the  plaintiff  purposely  absents  himself 
in  order  to  abandon  his  cause  and  allow  a  Judgment  for  costs  to  be  entered  against  him ; 
or  involuntary,  when,  on  being  called  oq  the  Lnul  of  the  case,  plaintiff  fails  to  appear.  A 
nonsuit  is  no  txar  to  another  action  for  the  same  cause.  In  many  of  the  states,  and  in  Uie 
U.  S.  courts,' nonsuit  cannot  be  given  against  a  plaintiff  who  has  already  civen  evidence 
to  support  his  claim,  or  against  his  consent,  but  in  others,  like  New  York,  where  there 
has  been  a  final  submission  of  the  cause,  and  the  evidence  is  not  aufilcient  to  u{^1d  tlie 
action,  nonsuit  mav  be  ordered;  while  In  Alabama  the  courts  cannot  enter  a  nonsuit 
unlees  specially  autnorized  tc  do  so  by  statute.  If  a  nonsuit  be  rendered  on  InsuflMent 
ground,  plaintlif  may  move  to  have  it  set  aside, 

KOOR-ED-D££N'  MAHMOOD.   See  Notjbiedojn  MahmCd,  ante. 

TXOOWL   See  Molcccas. 

HOOX'XA  IKNI,  a  large  kind  of  doff,  common  In  a  domesticated  state  amoi^  the  natim 
of  the  vicinity  of  Nootka  sound.  It  has  erect,  pointed  ears.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  abundance  of  its  long  woolly  hair,  which,  when  shorn  <dt,  holds  together 
as  a  fleece,  and  is  f<pun  and  woven  into  garments.  The  introduction  of  this  wool-bearing 
dug  into  other  countries  has  been  suggested,  but  not  yet  attempted. 

NOOTKAS,  or  Ahtb.  a  family  of  Indian  tribes.  In  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  on  Vancouver  island;  they  gave  the  name  to  Nootka  soimd,  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  island.  They  occupy  a  portion  of  the  main-land  near  the  ialand.  Tbe  Alits  proper 
live  on  the  w.  side  of  the  island,  and  number  8,fi00.  Those  called  Nootka  by  capt.  Cook 
are  now  nUd  to  be  the  MMudiaht&  There  an  also  the  Quakewlth.  aabdivided  into 
maoy  ttibes,  on  the  w.  and  e.  sides  of  the  isbmd,  and  en  tbe  malU'land,  w]{ich  amount 
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to  w  muy  mofe,  ana  tm  the  e.  aide  of  the  iiluid  tiie  Cowkdiuu  BnmlMr  7,OO0l  Ite 
god  of  the  AbtB  inoper,  snd  the  one  whom  they  worahhi  as  their  i»c^iiitor,  to  Qnnrte- 
aht;  Ihey  alao  vorahip  the  sun  and  moon,  and  a  bird,  Twoocb,  which  they  believe  to  be 
eodowed  with  supernatural  powets.  The  laws  goveraiog  the  tribe  are  Uflci  and  pecul- 
iar, especially  in  regdrd  to  coDsanguinity.  A  brave  cannot  marry  in  bis  own  clan,  and 
Mxe  children  are  claimed  by  the  motlier'^s  clan.  One  member  of  a  clan  cannot  invite  a. 
member  of  the  same  clan  to  a  feast;  this  rule  applying  to  the  male  sex  only,  the  squaws 
not  being  considered  in  society.  They  live  in  houses,  the  posts  of  which  are  set  perma- 
nently at  the  stations  faabituaHr  visited.  The  posts  are  set  in  a  row  for  a  distance  of 
about  100  ft.,  and  on  either  side,  about  20  ft.  from  the  central  row,  are  two  other  rows, 
attaclied  to  it  by  string-pieces.  These  are  covered  with  cedar  slate  and  mats,  adjusted 
at  will.  Their  canoes  are  convenient  dug-outs,  capable  of  transporting  bouses  and  house- 
hold goods.  Their  chief  occupation  is  fishing — catching  salmon,  herring,  halibut,  and 
occasionally  whales.  They  travel  for  long  distances  to  go  on  the  bunt  in  the  season,  and 
add  to  their  store  by  collecting  shell-fish,  camash  roots,  and  sea-weed.  They  are  ingeni- 
ous in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  making  capes  of  white  piue  bark,  hats  of  cedar  and 
pine  bark,  and  Uankets  of  cypress  bark.  They  make  their  own  dishes  and  dippen, 
wood,  and  are  accomplished  in  the  art  of  carving.  Tliey  wear  masks  on  the  war-path, 
which  they  carve  out  of  wood,  and  they  ornament  their  door-posts.  They  place  their 
dead  in  boxes  and  hang  them  np  in  the  trees  or  lay  them  on  the  ground,  and  cover  them 
with  mounds  of  sticks  and  stones.  They  liave  a  oad  reputation  among  the  whites,  who 
have  greatly  increased  since  the  discovert'  of  gold  on  the  main-land.  Their  allies,  the 
Cowidians,  are  partially  clvili7>ed,  doing  their  own  farming  and  worldng  for  the  wUtes; 
missionaries  of  all  fwths  have  been  encouraged  to  visit  them,  and  have  made  a  study  of 
their  language.  A  vocabulary  of  the  Aht  language  is  contained  in  Sproat's  Beene»  and 
Studiet  of  Savage  lafe. 

VOOTKA  tmnm,  an  bilet  on  the  w.  coast  of  Vancouvar  idand.  British  Noth 
America,  in  lat.  "  85'  n.,  long.  UK"  85'  west.  Ita  entrance  is  protected  ao  island 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  aouml  can  be  entered  on  both  sides  of  the  toland.  It  extend* 
inland  for  10  m.  in  a  n.n.e.  directlou;  but  the  greatest  Iweadth  of  water  is  not  moro 
than  600  yards.  Numerous  small  coves  and  Inl^  are  found  aroond  the  rodty  dwns. 
It  affords  good  aochimge. 

ITOBD,  the  most  northerly  department  In  France  (whence  its  name),  corresponding 
with  the  former  province  of  French  Flanders,  and  bordering  on  Belgium  and  the  strait 
of  Dover.  Area  2,185  sq.m.;  pop.  '76,  1,519,565.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts,  or  at 
least  narrows  near  the  middle  at  Annentl^res.  on  the  Lys,  almost  to  a  line.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre,  with  their  affluents,  and  by  numerous  canals. 
Hext  to  that  of  the  Seine,  it  is  the  most  densely  peopled  department  in  France.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  yields  more  abundant  harvests  than  any  other  part  of 
the  country;  883,608  acres  are  arable.  The  principal  products  are  wheat,  hemp,  beet- 
root, vegetables,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  Manufactures  of  lace,  cambric,  linens,  and  beet- 
root sugar  are  extensively  carried  on.  It  has  a  mnch  larger  proportion  of  railways,  roads, 
and  canals  than  any  of  the  other  departments,  as  well  as  the  most  important  coal  and 
iron  mines..  No  other  department  has  so  many  populous  towns  and  strong  fortresses; 
none  adds  so  much  to  the  national  revenue;  In  none  are  the  people  no  Intelligent,  so  sus- 
ceptible of  culture,  or  so  industrious.  In  respect  of  Its  educational  and  benevolent 
institutions,  as  well  as  of  its  learned  societies,  it  ranks  next  to  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  The  arrondtssenients  an  LUle,  Douai,  Cambnd,  Valenciennes  Avesnes.  Haze- 
brouek,  and  Dunkerque.   The  chief  town  b  LlUe. 

HOBDKF,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  72  m.  n.w.  from  Oldenbm^ 
and  a  few  miles  from  the  North  sea,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal.  Pop.  1^ 
6.180. 

NORDENSKJOLD,  Adolv  Ebic,  b.  Finland,  1882;  educated  at  Boi^  and 
singfors,  and  was  appobited  director  of  the  faculty  of  mathenutica  and  pl^^ies  at  thn 
latter  university,  but  removed  for  political  reasons  in  1855.  In  1858  be  became  stste 
mineralogist  at  Stockholm.  He  went  with  Torell  in  the  Arctic  expeditions  of  1859  and 
1861,  and  himself  led  expeditions  in  186i  1868,  1872,  and.  1675.  The  expediUtm  of 
1868  resulted  in  accurately  fixing  the  position  of  opitzbergen.  In  1870  he  made  a 
scientific  exploration  of  Greenland.  His  most  important  expedition  was  imdertaken  in 
1876^  for  the  purpose  of  exidMing  the  n.  polar  sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  e.  to 
Behfins  strait.  He  left  Oothenburg  in  July,  ISTO,  and  reached  Yokohama  in  Sept., 
1679.  Nordensk]<tld  believes  that  his  last  vowe  has  demonstiated  that  communtca- 
tion  by  sea  for  commercial  purposes  may  easily  oe  had  between  Bnrope  and  the  Obi- 
Yenisei  ;  that  the  voyage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  tiie  Stbeifan  sea.  to  practi- 
cable, but  useless  to  commerce,  and  that  further  exploratim  is  nocenssiy  to  dMennine 
whether  sea  communication  between  the  Padflc  and  the  month  of  tiie  Lens  can  li» 
established. 

VOBDXBVZT,  a  small  island  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  lies  8  m.  off  the 
coast  of  East  Friesland,  and  forms  one  of  a  string  of  islands  that  line  tiiat  const  '  Ana. 
about  4  Bq.m. ;  permanent  pop.  1770.  It  has  en^yed.  since  1797.  a  grant  npotation  an 
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s  place  for  Bea-l»thing,  and  in  tbe  summer  sauon  Iub  from  1600  to  8,000  tWIotb.  The 
Uule  Tillage  at  the  w.  end  of  tbe  island  has  a  very  tattefolly  IniiH  omMrmUioma-havt,  180 
ft.  long.   Tnea  do  not  grow  here. 

HOBDKAVSEir,  a  flourishing  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  pleosantlr  situated  at  the  south- 
ern base  of  the  Harz  mountains,  on  the  Zorge,  38  m.  n.n.w.  of  Erfurt,  Tbe  surround- 
ing country  is  very  fertile  in  com,  and  in  the  vicinity  commences  the  Ooldene  Aue 
(golden  plain),  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Helme.  It  contains  a  gymnasium,  numer- 
ous churches,  one  of  which,  St.  Blasius,  contains  two  pictxu^  by  Luke  Cranach.  It  car- 
ries on  a  ibriving  general  trade,  is  tbe  depot  from  which  the  Harz  mountaios  are  sup- 
plied with  necessaries,  and  has  most  extensive  distilleries  and  considerable  manufactures 
of  tobacco,  succory,  chemicals,  cloth,  leatlier.  etc.  Its  spirit  distilleries,  of  which  there 
are  60  in  almost  constant  operation,  produce  anaually  tot  export  upwards  of  100,000 
hogsheads  of  corn-brandy.  •  Pop.  '75,  28,676. 

NOROHSIMER.  luAC,  rH.a,  1809-42;  b.  Memelsdorf,  Germany,  of  Jewish  par- 
ents. Having  acquired  the  mdimenta  of  education  at  a  Jewish  school,  he  entered  the 
gymnasium  of  WOrdwi^,  to  fit  himself,  by  the  study  of  the  dasrics,  theology,  and  philoso- 
imy,  for  a  Jewish  public  teacher.  After  studying  two  yeu«  at  the  gymnasium,  he  was 
transferred  to  tbe  university,  from  wliicb,  in  1882,  be  went  to  tbe  university  of  Munich, 
taking  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1884.  Two  American  students  who  took  pri- 
vate lessons  of  him  in  1882  having  informed  him  that  there  were  favorable  openings  in 
America,  be  left  his  borne  in  1835,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  was  appointed 
professor  of  AnMc  and  otlier  (Hdental  languages  and  acting  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  univerdty  of  New  York.  Soon  afterwania  be  was  appointed  instructor  in  the 
Union  theological  seminary.  He  was  one  of  tbe  most  eminent  Hebi'ew  scholars  of 
modem  times.  ^  He  was  Intimate  with  Dr.  Addison  Alexander,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  prof, 
Stuart,  On  bis  way  to  this  countij  he  began  the  preparation  of  a  Hebrew  gram- 
mar on  a  philosophical  basis.  In  1888  he  published  the  first  volume,  and  in  1841  the 
second.  Prof.  Alexander,  reviewing  It,  says,  "This  new  work  requires  no  painful 
effort  of  memory  to  keep  its  parts  in  order;  the  perusal  in  it  of  tbe  most  thorny  part  of 
Hebrew  grammar  opens  a  vlftta  superior  in  clearness,  extent,  and  beauty  to  that  exhib- 
ited by  any  other  writer.  Nothing  but  tiie  fear  of  being  thought  to  deal  in  sweeping- 
panegyric  prevents  our  speaking  in  the  highest  terms.''  Home  styles  It  "the  most  elab- 
orate and  philosophical  Hebrew  grammar  In  tbe  English  language."  Besides  Ais  he 
published  A  Oranvmatical  AiuUyt^  of  SeieH  J^^rHoTii  of  Scripture,  or  a  Ckrtgtomathy,' 
The  PhUoiopky  cf  Beeleaioitet,  being  an  InirodueHon  to  the  Book  of  Eeehtitutes,  in  the- 
Biblical  Bepmiory.  He  contributed  other  valuable  orilcles  to  the  Btbtieai  Repository. 
He  left  ^so  the  following  works  in  mannscript:  A  Cfutldee  and  Syriae  Grammar,  in 
German;  AraMe  Orammar,  in  German;  A  Larger  Arabte  Qrammar,  in  SngHsh;  A 
Trandation  and  Si^xmHon  if  Vie  Book  ef  Sedeakatet,  in  German ;  £mw  Obruoretanee, 
Incomplete;  PMofegkal  Mmoranda;  etc.  Dr.  Nordkeimer  continued  through  life  la 
the  Jewish  faith. 

NORDHOFF,  CHABLxe;  b.  Frussia,  1880;  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United 
States  in  1885,  attended  school  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  ^prenticed  to  a  printer  at  the 
age  of  18.  He  shipped  in  the  TJ.  S.  navy  io  1844,  and  dunne  bis  service  of  three  years 
made  a  voyage  around  the  world.  He  stayed  at  sea  till  1858,  finding  employment  hi 
the  merchant,  whaling,  and  mackerel  fishery  service.  He  was  then  engaged  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  afterward  in  Indianapolis  In  a  newspaper  otflce.  From  1857  to  1861  he 
was  employed  bv  Harper  &  Brothers  in  an  editorial  capacity,  and  from  1661  to  1871  be 
was  on  the  staff  of  tlie  Nea  York  Evening  PMt.  He  vl^uted  California  in  1871,  and  on 
a  second  trip  in  1872  visited  the  Hawtuian  islands.  Since  then  he  has  been  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  tbe  Nea  York  Herald,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Amonjg 
the  books  he  has  written  are  Man^f-  War  L\fe;  The  Merchant  Veead;  Whaling  and 
Hiff  (1656);  Storiet  of  Vie  Idand  World;  Cape  Cod  and  AU  Along  Shore  (1868);  CaUfor'nia 
fyr  BeaWk,  Pieature,  and  Setidence;  Northern  (kU^omia,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandvrieh 
I^ndt  (1874);  PoUtiixfor  Young  Americam  (1875^;  and  Tlie  CommunigUe  SodetieM  <jf  the 
United  Statet.  His  nooks  hare  been  well  received  in  America;  some  of  tbem  have 
been  reprinted  in  England,  and  translations  of  them  have  been  published  in  Germany. 

NORDEOnNG.   See  NchbbokOfing,  ante. 

HOBDUVOBV,  a  t.  in  the  w.  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  river  Eger,  44  m.  n.w.  of 
Angsbuiv  by  the  Munich  and  Nuremberg  railway.  It  has  a  Gothic  church,  with  a  Iririk 
tower  and  fine  oi^o,  and  manufactures  of  Tvrofese  carpets,  linens,  and  woolens,  beside* 
a  lai^  trade  in  Others.  Pop.  '75,  7,224.  Nordlingen  is  historically  interestiog  as  the 
scene  of  several  battles,  the  most  famous  of  which  waa  fou^t,  Sept.  6,  1684,  between 
24,000  Swedes,  under  count  Horn  and  duke  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  45.000 
imperialiata  under  king  Ferdinand.  The  former  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  12,000 
killed  and  wounded.  800  bannerB  and  standards,  80  cannons,  and  several  thousand  pris- 
oners, among  whom  was  Horn  himself, 

HOBS  is  a  sand-bank  in  the  estuary  of  the  river  Thames,  4  tn.  n.e.  of  Sheemess,  on 
which  there  is  a  floating  light,  called  tbe  Nore  light,  in  Int.  51"  SO'  n.,  long^O'  48'  yeaU 
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The  name,  however;  Is  more  commonly  itpplied  to  the  portion  of  the  estuary  In  Ui« 
vicinity  of  the  Nore  light  and  aaud-bank. 

NORFOLK,  a  co.  in  e.  Massachusetts,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  br  Haasachueetta  bay; 
drained  by  the  Charles  and  Neponset  rivers;  on  the  Old  Colony,  tue  Boaion  and  I^ovl- 
dence,  and  the  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie  railroads;  500  eq.m.;  pop.  '80,  96,462— 76,31 1( 
of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  diversified'  and  liilly,  and  much  of  it  heariiy 
wooded  with  ash,  elm,  hicitory,  oak,  and  other  timber  trees.  The  soil  is  roclty,  but  fertile 
in  many  portions,  producing  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.  The  Quincy  quarrie* 
uJTord  cxcelleut  graoite.  A  large  capital  i^  invested  in  manufactures,  and  among  tlic 
articles  made  are  Ijoots  and  shoes,  leather,  cotton,  woolen,  and  straw  goods,  foiged  and 
rolled  iron,  carriages,  harness,  and  metal  wares.    Co.  seat,  Dedham. 

NORFOLK,  a  co.  in  a.e.  VirgUiia,  adjoining  North  Carolina^  bounded  on  the  n.  and 
ji.e.  by  Hampton  roads  and  Chesapeake  bay;  dh^ned  by  Elizabeth  and  North  rirers  and 
Deep  creek;  on  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Oliio,  and  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  railroads, 
nad  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  58,604 — 57,047  of  American  Urth, 
^,438  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  heavily  wooded  with  cypress  and  other  trees. 
A  targe  part  of  the  Dismal  swamp  lies  vfithin  this  county.  The  noil  is  sandy,  and  the 
principal  productions  are  Indian  com,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes.  There  ane  flour 
and  saw  mills,  and  manufactories  of  machinery,  carriages,  cats,  and  metal  vareo.  Co. 
seal,  Norfolk. 

NORFOLK,  a  co.  in  s.  Ontario,  Canada;  bounded  on  the  s.  by  lake  Erie;  drained  by 
tributaries  of  that  lake;  situated  on  the  Canada  Southern  railroad;  635  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
30,760,  chiefly  £uglisb,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  Germans,  Scotch,  and  IrMi. 
The  surface  u  mostly  even,  and  the  bo^  fertile.   Co.  seat,  ffimcoe. 

SOBVOLK,  a  large  and  Important  maritime  co.  of  Ensland,  bounded  on  the  d. 
and  n.e.  tJie  North  sea,  and  on  the  a,  by  the  county  ot  Suffolk.  Area  1,856,173 
acres;  pop.  *71,  488,611.  Its  coast-line,  extending  from  Yarmouth,  on  the  e.,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nen  in  the  Wash,  is  about  100  m.  in  length.  From  Yarmouth  to  Happis- 
burgh  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy;  from  Happiaburgh  to  "Weybourne  it  is  skirted  by 
low  cliffs;  and  w.  of  Weybourne  to  the  entrance  to  the  Wash,  where  the  banks  are  in 
great  part  dry  at  low  water,  and  where  a  considerable  extent  of  laud  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  (see  Wxm),  it  is  low,  aod  covered  with  sand  or  shingle.  The  surface  of 
the  county  U  level,  or  nearly  so,  none  of  the  rising  grounds  being  considered  worthy 
of  being  called  hills.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  tUe  Tare,  with  its  affluents  tlie 
Wensum  and  tho  Waveoey,  and  the  Sure.  Communication  is  kept  up  b^  the  nair-izable 
rivers,  and  by  the  Great  Eastun  railway.  The  climate  is  affected  in  spring  i)artictnarly 
by  cold  n.e.  winds,  but  the  air  is  In  general  diy  and  healthy.  The  sou  consists  chiefly 
OE  light  sands  and  loams,  and  comprises  a  great  extent  of  land,  which  though  naturally 
not  fertile,  has  been  made  so  by  judicious  management.  The  agriculture  of  the  county 
is  in  an  advanced  condition,  and  all  the  usual  crops  are  extensively  grown ;  while  that 
of  barley  is  especially  celebrated.  Half  the  acreage  is  devoted  to  reanng  food  for  cattle, 
And  thus  the  necessary  supply  of  manure  is  secured.  Geese  and  turkeys  are  eztenaire^ 
reared  for  the  London  muiket.  The  county  is  divided  into  thne  wu-ts,  n.,  s.,  and  w. 
Norfolk,  each  returning  two  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  The  ci^tal  la  Nor- 
wich. 

H0B70LX,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Viiviuia,  88  m.  s.e.  of  Richmond,  and  38 
m.  from  tlie  ocean.  The  city  is  irregularly  bunt  on  low  ground,  and  contains  a  city 
tiall,  military  academy,  mechanics'  hall,  court-house.  Jail,  custom-house,  9  Ijanks.  26 
churches.  Its  large  Oee^  harbor  is  defended  by  fort 'Calhoun  and  fortress  Monroe,  the 
largest  fortress  in  Amenca.  A  government  navy-yard,  dir  dock,  and  marine  hospital 
are  in  the  suburb  of  Goeport.  Norfolk  was  built  in  1736;  in  1770  it  was  hurded  by 
order  of  lord  Duiunore,  the  British  colonial  governor.  In  1855  a  large  number  of  the 
inliabitants  died  of  yellow  fever.  In  1874  the  exports  of  Norfolk  (including  Portsmouth) 
amounted  in  value  to  $3,906,318;  and,  in  the  same  rear,  the  number  of  vessels  belonging: 
AO  these  porta  was, 376.    The  pop.  in  1870  was  19,239. 

NORFOLK  (ante),  the  co.  seat  of  Norfolk  Co.,  Va.,  on  the  Atlantic,  MissisMppi  and 
Ohio,  aod  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  railroads,  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  the  Albe- 
marle and  Chesapeake  canals;  pop.  '80,  21,966.  It  is  connected  by  steamer  with 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Richmond;  is  the  second  city  in  Virginia,  has 
the  largest  foreign  trade  of  any  place  in  Virgi^,  and  with  Portsmouth,  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  river,  la  the  chief  U.  S.  naval  station. 

NORFOLK,  Duke  of.   See  Howabd,  Thomab,  ante. 

VOBFOLZ  ZBLAVD  lies  in  the  Padflc  ocean,  1100  m.  e.n.a  of  Sydney  in  Australia,  in 

lat.  28°  10'  8..  and  long.  lOT  58'  east.  Length,  6  m. ;  breadth.  2|  m. :  area,  8,060  aeres. 
It  is  the  largest  of  a  smaller  clu.tter  of  islanas,  comprising  Norfolk,  Nepean,  and  FUllp 
islands,  together  with  several  rocky  Islets.  The  coasts  are  nigh  and  steep,  and  the  sur 
face  generally  uneven,  rising  in  Mount  Pitt  to  upwards  of  1000  ft.  in  heiglit.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  well  watered,  and  the  climate  healthy.  In  1826  Norfolk  island  was  made  a 
penal  settlement  by  the  British  government  for  the  worst  class  of  convicts  sent  out  to  New 
South  Wales;  hut  the  expoinwnt  was  a  failure,  and  the  estabtishment  was  broken  up  in 
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1855.  In  1890  the  inhAbitants  of  Pltcairn  island  (q.T.)— 1(4  in  number,  deecendants  of 
the  mntineers  of  the  Scniti(v--~-were  .transferred  hither  by  the  Briti^  goveramant.  In 
1871  the  pop.  was  481,  the  Pitcaim  commuoity  numbering  207. 

HO  BIO  ALPS.   See  AxPS. 

NORICITM,  a  province  of  the  Roman  emph«,  correspondinf  to  Bararia  and '  other 
parts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire;  bounded  n.  by  the  Danuoe,  e.  and  8.  by  Panno- 
nia;  also  a.  by  Itlyricum  and  cisalpine  Gnul;  w.  by  Yindelicia.  The  region  la  monn- 
tainous,  the  Norlc  Alps  stretching  through  the  center  of  the  province;  the  chief  rivers 
were  (Enus  (modem  Inn),  Dravas  (Drave),  and  Moriua  (Hur).  The  chief  town  was. 
Norela,  mentioned  by  Caesar  in  his  commentaries.  Tbe  province  was  subdued  by  the 
generals  of  Augustus  about  13  B.c.  The  Romans  obtained  Iron  and  salt  from  the  reg^n^ 
and,  it  is  said,  gold. 

XO  BIUK  is  tbe  name  aaugoed  hy  Svanberg  to  a  metal,  whose  earth  (or  oxide)  is  asso- 
ciated with  zirconia  in  certain  varieties  of  the  mineral  zircon.  Its  existence  is  not  aa  yet 
deflnitBly  estabUshad. 

mttMAL  MIHOOI^  Instltnttons  where  tsaohers  are  butmcted  in  the  piincii^ea  of 
their  pt^esfiloBaiid  trained  in  the  pracUce  of  it.  The  name  of  normal  sdiooliatrf  Frencb 
GTigin  {Eeot*  Hbrmale,  from  Lat.  norma,  a  rale  or  meddX  and  is  that  generally  used  in 
Scotland;  such  institutions,  in  England,  ftre  oftener  called,  "traiming colleges;"  and  in 
Qermany  "seminaries."  That  in  acquiring  knou'ledge  Uie  mind  follows  certain  pro- 
cesses, and  that  any  one  imparting  knowledge  should  do  so  in  hannony  with  these  pro- 
ceases,  are  truths  which  seem  sumcieutly  ot>Tious.  It  is  only  recently,  however,  tiiat 
they  have  secured  much  attention;  and  thev  are  even  at  this  <»y  deliberately  denied  by 
some  men  of  thought,  and  of  the  hi^ieet  educatiofuil  podtion.  The  recognition  of  these 
truths  has,  however,  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  secure  the  institotioB,  in  Great  Britain, 
America,  France,  Qermany,  and  Switzerland,  of  scIkmIs  in  which  the  prinolplesof  teach- 
ing form  the  subject  of  study,  and  in  which  model  specimens  of  the  art  are  given.  Italy, 
and  even  Russia,  are  following  tn  the  wake  of  the  counlries  named.  These  schools  also 
afford  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  which  are  taught  in  elementary 
schools.  The  only  normal  school  for  tndnlng  tbe  higher  class  of  teaohers  for  (Mdl^s 
and  academies  exists  in  Paris. 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  normal  school  In  Great  Brttahi  vm  Ute  aessiODal 
school  of  Edinburgh  (1880),  afterwards  developed  into  the  "seneral  assembly's  normal 
institution."  The  first  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  in  England  was  that  of  the  Batter- 
sea  trainlne  college,  instituted  1^  Mr.,  afterward  sir  J.  P.  K.  Shnttleworth  and  Mr. 
Tuffnell.  Sir  J.  P.  E.  Shnttleworth  subsequently,  acting  as  secretary  to  the  committee 
of  privy  council  on  education,  suggested  measures  which  have  resulted  in  the  Institution 
of  about  fifty  co11effe<t  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Great  Britain  in  connection  with 
the  Established  and  Dissenting  churches.  These  turn  out  hundreds  of  male  and  female 
teachers  annually,  who  having,  after  a  two  years'  course  of  training,  received  government 
certificates  of  merit,  become  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 

There  has  been  for  some  years  afreaction  against  the  necessity  of  nonnal  achoola,  and 
their  maintenance  at  the  public  expense.  But  this  reaction  can  only  be  temporary,  and 
the  great  facts  will  survive,  that  every  subject  of  instruction  is  best  taught  according  to- 
ft certain  method,  and  that  all  methods  are  based  on  the  study  of  tiie  human  mind.  Thia 
Is  a  position  which  it  is  Impossible  permanently  to  shake.  The  real  foun.ders  of  normal 
schools  are  those  men  who,  with  more  or  less  clearness  and  width  of  view',  have  brought 

f>rominent1y  forward  these  principles.  Bnch  were  Plato  and  Quinttllan,  in  ancient  times; 
n  more  recent  years,  the  most  prominent  n^mes  have  been  Comenius,  Pestalossi,  Rous- 
seau ;  and,  in  our  own  country,  Ascham,  Milton,  Locke,  prof.  Pillans,  and  Dr.  Arnoldt 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  (aaU).  The  establishment  of  these  schools  in  the  United 
States  is  due,  it  is  said,  to  a  suggestion  by  prof.  Denison  Olmsted  in  an  oration  delivered 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1616,  and  to  various  recommendations  in  the  official  messages 
of  De  Witt  Clinton  while  governor  of  New  York.  In  1838  a  gentleman  in  Massnchu- 
setts,  Mr.  Edmund  Dwight,  offered  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  a  school 
on  condition  that  the  state  would  appropriate  an  equal  amount.  This  was  accepted  and 
the  first  school  was  established  at  Lexington  in  July,  1889.  Others  soon  came  into  exist- 
ence in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere;  and  now  nearly  eveir  state  in  tbe  union  bos  one 
or  more  either  sustained  by  a  county,  city,  or  the  state  itaen.  In  1878  the  total  numl>er 
of  these  schools  was  rcporied  to  be  ilO,  the  number  of  instructors  connected  with  them 
about  900,  and  the  students  17,000.  They  usually  embrace  the  model  or  pattern  school 
together  with  the  ncademical  features  of  the  ordinary  school.  The  conditions  of  admis- 
sion are  about  the  same  in  each,  and  require  that  the  candidate  be  not  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  that  he  he  able  lo  pans  a  nattsfactory  examination  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  English  grammar.  He  must  also  intend  to  teach  . 
after  eraduaUng  during  n  certain  specified  time.  The  courses  of  study  are  principally 
limited  to  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  In  the  public  schools,  together  with  a  thor- 
ough theoretical  and  practical  preparation  for  the  special  duties  of  a  teacher.  In  some 
of  the  schools,  however  the  classics  aod  modem  languages  are  taught.  In  the  accounta 
of  the  various  states  mention  will  be  found  of  these  schools  individually. 
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VOaMAV  ABGHITXCTinUB.  As  its  name  implies,  this  style  was  originated  aad  ckieHf 
used  by  the  Normans.  Soon  after  their  conquest  of  the  north  ot  France,  they  began  to 
«rect  churches 'and  cathedrals  in  memory  of  their  victories.  Their  conquests  suppUed 
them  with  the  means  for  makiog  these  lai^  ediflces.  They  were  not  contented  with  the 
small  churches  then  common  in  France,  but  desired  to  erect  monuments  worthy  of  iheh 
great  conouests.  Tliey  accordingly  expanded  the  dimensions,  while  to  a  great  extent 
retainiag  tne  style  of  the  buildings  they  found  in  France.  They  seem  also  to  faave  bor- 
rowed some  of  their  ideas  from  the  Rbme.    See  Gothic  Abchitecture. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  their  style  were  size  and  maasiveness.  They  adopted 
the  old  Latin  plan  (derived  from  the  Basilica)  of  central  and  side  aisles;  and  at  the  east 
«nd,  they  invariably  placed  a  semicircular  apse.  They  seized  on  the  tower  as  a  distinguish- 
,  ing  feature,  and  developed  it  as  th^  style  progressed.  The  ornaments  are  simple  and 
of  great  variety;  but  the  most  common  and  distinctive  are  the  zigzag,  billet,  cnerroo, 
nail-head,  etc.  The  windows  and  doors  are  simple,  with  semicircular  arched  lieads — 
the  former  without  tracery.  The  tympanum  of  the  door-arch  is  occasionally  filled  with 
sculpture. 

The  nave  arches  are  carried  sometimes  on  single  pillars,  but  more  frequently,  especi- 
al^ as  the  style  advanced,  on  i^«t8  with  shafts.  The  sha£to  are  almoat  Mmjt  reoessed 
in  nooks  (or  "nook  riiafta").  Owing  to  the  great  uze  of  the  buildings,  the  arcliiteru 
were  unable  at  first  to  vault  ttie  main  aisle,  which,  accordingly,  had  usually  a  wooden 
roof,  the  side  aisles  only  being  milted. 

The  masoDiT  is  rude;  the  lointa  being  laige,  and  the  stones  geuerallv  unhewn. 
The  style  prevailed  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c,  till  the  death  of  William  the 
conqueror,  near  the  end  of  tlie  11th  century.  There  are  many  examples  in  Normandy, 
the  churches  at  Caen  being  well-known  buildings  of  the  date  of  William. 

This  style  of  architecture  was  brought  into  England  by  the  Normans  at  the  conquest, 
1008.  They  there  extended  the  scale  of  the  buildings,  as  they  had  doDe  in  Normandy, 
preserving,  however,  many  local  peculiarities  of  the  Saxon  style,  which  tbey  found  in 
the  country.  The  chapel  in  the  white  tower  of  the  tower  of  Loudon  is  the  earliest 
«xample  of  pure  Norman  work  in  EngUnd.  There  sic,  however,  many  buildings,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  which  date  from  before  the  end  of  the  I2th  c,  when  tbe 
pointed  style  began  to  be  used.  Durham.  Lindisfame,  Canterbury.  Dunfermline  arv 
partially  Norman,  besides  many  other  churches  and  castles.  Tlw  Anglo-Norman  in 
heavier  than  tbe  French-Ncmnan,  the  cylindrical  nave  piers  of  the  above  buildliua  being 
much  more  masuve  than  those  of  French  works.  To  rdieve  this  heavineas,  the  chev- 
ron, spiral,  and  other  groovtogs  were  cut  in  tbe  piers.  The  mouldings  and  forms  of 
doors,  windows,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  those  of  Normandy.  There  is  one  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  the  plans  of  the  early  Norman  churches  in  the  two  countries:  in  France,  tbe 
apse  at  tbe  east  end  is  always  semicircular;  in  England,  tliis  form  was  gradually  given 
up;  and  towards  the  end  of  tbe  style,  the  square  east  end  was  universally  adopted. 

NORMANBY.  CoNaxaimKii  Henbt  PHIPPS,  Marquis  of  1797-1888,  b.  England; 
son  of  the  first  earl  Huigrave.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  and 
returned  to  parliament  for  Scarborough  in  1818.  He  acted  with  the  liberals,  though  hu 
family  bad  always  been  tones;  his  first  speech  was  in  favor  of  the  political  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  hia  second  advocated  lord  John  Russell's  proposals  for  parlia- 
mentary reform.  He  left  parliament,  which  he  re-entered  after  a  residence  of  two  yc^ais 
in  Italy.  While  in  the  commons,  he  eecured  the  abolition  of  tbe  sinecure  office  of  joint 
postmaster-ge'neral,  and  advocated  the  extendon  of  tite  stiffr&«^  in  the  great  manufactur. 
iDg  towns.  He  succeeded  to  tbe  title  in  1881,  and  soon  after  was  made  governor  of 
Jamaica,  where  he  successfully  executed  the  act  for  the  emancipation  of  the  alavea,  and 
sRppressed  without  loss  of  life  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  Returning  to  England,  he  anc- 
ceeaed  the  earl  of  Carlisle  as  lord  privy  seal  in  16S4.  He  was  lord-Tieutenant  of  Ireland, 
1835-39,  displaying  aa  impartiality  which  won  the  approbation  ofO'Connell  himself 
He  was  made  a  marquis  at  the  coronation  of  Victoria,  and  was  colonial  secretary  fnr  { 
short  time  in  1839,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  home  department,  where  he  remained 
till  1841.  From  1846  to  1852,  he  was  ambasiiador  to  France,  and  from  1852  to  1856,  to 
Tuscany.  He  published  A  Tear  of  liecotuUon,  1657.  containing  his  personal  observations 
at  Paris,  and  a  number  of  novels,  including  Mttitda,  TeiandA^o,  and  Th£  Contrmt. 

ITOBXAHDT  (Fr.  Iformandie),  formerly  a  province  in  the  north  of  France,  bordering 
on  tbe  English  channel;  now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Scine-InfMeure,  Eutt; 
Orne,  Calvados,  and  Manche.  It  is  in  general  a  very  fertile,  richly.cultivat«l  land, 
resembling  a  garden  m  many  districts.  Its  chief  agricultural  products  are  com,  flax, 
and  fruits  (from  which  cider  is  largely  made);  its  fisheries  and  maoufactures  of  great 
importance,  and  Us  hoisca  the  best  In  tbe  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most 
part  descendanta  of  the  old  Normans,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  their  splendid  ancestMs. 
They  are  intelligent,  strongly  built,  and  of  a  noble  and  ener^tic  character;  warm- 
hearted and  patnotic,  they  produce  the  boldest  sailors,  the  most  sKillful  fishermen,  agri- 
culturists, cattle-rearers,  andgardeners  in  all  France.  In  tbe  north-eastern  and  more 
level  part  (formerly  Upper  Normandy),  the  principal  towns  are  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Hanr- 
dc-Grace,  Harfleur,  Hoaflcur,  Lisicux,  Evreux,  Yvetot;  in  the  south-western  and  hilly 
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-  part  (Zmmt  iVonnanc^),  the  prucipal  towns  are  CBea.  Falalse,  St-Lo,  Bayeuz,  Cotita&ces, 
ATranches,  Balonne,  Alen^on,  Cherbourg,  aud  MoBt-Bt-Hlchel. 

In  the  time  of  the  Homuna.  tbe  country  bore  the  Dame  of  Gallia  LugduntMU  II. 
Under  the  Frukiah  monatchs  it  fomed  a  part  of  Neu»trfa,  anA  watt  first  called  Nomandy 
after  Charles  the  simple,  in  013,  had  given  it  to  Rolf  or  RoUo,  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
liorse  rovers  (see  NosMAHS),  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  posterity  as  a  fief  of  the  French 
crown.  From  Kolf  (baptized  into  Christianity  under  the  name  of  Robert)  and  Oisela, 
,  the  daughter  of  Charles,  sprung  the  latter  dukes  of  Normandy,  of  whom  Richard  I., 
.  graudson  of  Bolf,  vl^rously  muntained  his  authority  against  bis  liege  lords,  Louis  IV. 
And  Lothaire.  Wilham  II.,  bchi  of  Robert  II.,  became  duke  of  Normandy  in  1036;  aud 
in  1066,  estabUshed  a  Norman  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England  (see  Wiluah  the  Coh- 
'<lUKBO&),  thereby  politically  uniting  Normandy  with  the  latter  countiy.  In  1077  liis 
«ide8t  son,  Robert,  wrested  Normandy  from  him,  but  it  was  again  united  to  England 
under  Henry  I.  in  110&  With  tliis  mooarch,  tUATa  male  line  became  extinct.  Heniy 
XL,  Um  SOB  <rf  Henry  L's  daughter,  Matilda,  after  the  death  of  Stephen  ol  Bloia, 
ob^ned  in  1154  the  government.of  England  and  Normandy:  but  In  the  reign  of  his  son, 
John  Lackland,  Uw«s  conquered  by  Philippe  Auguste  {1203-04).  It  remained  a  por- 
tion of  the  I^neh  monaraby  for  more  than  200  years;  but  after  the  battle  of  Agiocourt 
<1415)  it  was  reconquered  by  the  Eof^ish,  who  held  it  till  1449,  when  it  was  Anally 
wrested  from  them  by  Charles  VU.  See  Liquel's  HUtorie  0$  ta  Normaniie  (188Q):  Pal- 
.grave's  BiUory  oflformandy  andof  England  (1651-64). 

irOBXAVDT,  CnsTOHABT  Law  or  (Vx.  Coutumier  de  Sbrmandie).  The  ancient  pro- 
Tinces  of  France  were  governed  principally  by  a  system  of  laws  called  CoututMs,  which 
had  originated  in  local  usages,  and  been  m  the  course  of  time  reduced  to  writing  and 
formally  sanctioned  br  the  sovereign.  Goutuvus  was  distinguished  both  from  loi,  which 
originated  with  the  king,  and  froin  tu,  or  usage  not  reduced  to  writing.  Of  the  codes 
of  customary  law,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  was  the  Ctmtumier  de  Sbrmandie. 
It  was  divided  into  the  ancient  and  modern  custom.  The  former  was  first  reduced  to  a 
written  form,  in  1229  under  St.  Loaia;  the  latter  was  the  ancient  eautumier,  modified 
and  reformed  in  1585  by  commissioners  appointed  by  Henry  III.,  with  the  concurrence 
-of  the  three  estates  of  tuc  nobility,  clei^y,  and  Deopie  of  Normandy.  The  ancient  eou- 
tumier  treats  principally  of  the  duties  of  the  judicial  officers,  the  proceedings  in  the  dif- 
ferent courts,  and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  feudal  lords,  and  the  people.  In  the  modem  anUumer  arc  minute  reflations 
regaraing  the  transmission  of  property  by  will  and  inheritance.  Each  of  the  2S  vicomt^ 
Into  which  Normandy  was  divided,  had  a  different  mode  of  devising  real  property. 
The  law  by  which  the  Channel  islands  are  still  governed  la  baaed  on  tl^  customaty  law 
of  Normandv.  The  chief  judge  in  Jersey,  Ouems^,  and  Aldemey  retains  the  Norman 
name  of  baiili  or  bailiff,  and  nis  authority  is  much  the  same  as  that  officer  po8ses!;ed 
under  the  Norman  law.  One  of  tiie  most  remarkable  remnants  of  the  eoutumier  still 
flutnisting  in  the  Cliannel  islands  is  the  Clameur  de  Baro.  Any  one  who  consideni  that 
his  rights  of  property  are  infringed,  protests  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  calling 
out  three  times  "  Haro"  (said  to  be  a  way  of  invoUng  duke  RoMo,  noted  for  his  jtisticc), 
summons  the  trespasser  to  desist.  He  tnen  applies  to  the  authorities,  relating  what  he 
has  done,  and  pnxxeds  to  the  record  office,  where  note  is  taken  of  the  circumstances; 
all  wliich  ceremonial  must  be  gone  through  before  bringing  an  action  of  trespass.  The 
decision  is  generally  referred  to  une  true  aejtutice,  and  the  losing  party  is  subjected  to  a 
fine,  and  liable  in  costs:  he  had  formerly  also  to  undergo  un  regai-d  de  eh&teatt,  or  twenty- 
four  hours'  imprisonment,  for  having  implored  the  aid  of  the  prince  without  cause. 

NORMAN-FRENCH.  The  well-known  "oaths  of  Stmsburg"  a.d,  842,  though  by 
no  means  showing  any  pronounced  dialects,  are  indicative  of  the  state  of  the  Romance 
languages  when  the  Northmen  fimt  began  their  incursions  into  France.  Rollo  (Hrolf, 
whether  contracted  for  Harulf,  Hraudulf,  or  Hroarulf ,  that  is,  high,  red,  orfiercewolf, 
is  hard  to  say)  received  Neuatria  as  a  fief  in  &11.  The  number  of  bis  men  was  evidently 
much  exaggerated  by  the  monkish  dinniolers  of  the  time,  and  tiuragh  the  Saxons  had 
long  possesaed  aettlemeota  there,  though  there  had  once  been  a  nitlng  Frank  population, 
andf  though  the  Northmen  must,  in  their  usual  fashion,  have  continued  a  aesultory 
inunigration*for  years,  yet  the  proportion  of  Teutonic  words  (except  sea-terms)  is  little 
larger  titan  in  the  other  Languetfoil  dialects,  and  by  the  third  generation,  except  at 
Ba;)renx,  only  Norman  French  was  in  general  use.  The  northern  Romance,  or  lauguc 
d'oil,  ultimately  counta  five  dlaleclB,  Walloon,  Picord,  Normand,  FrankSa,  Bourgoin. 
The  flftli  of  theae  Is  the  parent  of  modem  French,  yet,  until  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
Francia  L,  Uiere  is,  from  the  modem  point  of  view,  no  French  language.  Each  man 
writes  bis  own  patois,  and  it  follows,  from  varying  influences  and  successive  dynasties, 
that  French,  the  ultimate  survivor,  will  contain  a  certmn  admixture  of  oUier  disjecta.  It 
happens  that  many  of  the  Normand  peculiarities  have  ap^ared  in  modem  French,  and  this 
it  is  which  gives  a  certain  color  to  those  works  which  institute  comparison  between  Englisli 
and  modem  French,  a  process  applicable  to  a  certain  number  of  teclmical  and  scientific 
words  which,  in  truth,  are  neither  French  nor  English,  hardly  even  Latin.  The  rule  of 
transformation  from  Latin  to  any  neo-Latiu  dialect  is,  the  acc^ted  syllable  (tonic)  Is 
preeerved.  unaooented  lyllablea  (toneleaa)  an  dn^tped  or  contmetea;  praoeadm  is 


implied  sparingly,  but  later  generation  of  secondary  mutes  takes  place  tbrooghoBt 
Vowels  undergo  changes  which  vary  with  the  dialects.  The  only  apparent  ezo^ooa 
to  these  mles  are  formed,  not  from  the  Latin,  but  from  a  nutic  word,  usttally  derivotiTe, 
and  with  Its  accent  coiTespondtng  to  the  Freneh.  The  infliction  of  Norman-FFOKih 
upon  Eogll^,  little  In  the  11Mb  c,  becomes  overbearing  in  the  IStfa.  From  1230 
to  1290  at  least  one-seventh  of  the  Teutonic  words  are  lost,  inclDding  the  power  of  com- 
pounding! The  gaps  are  filled  by  French  importations.  In  examining  Norman-French 
irom  the  stand-point  of  its  t>earing  on  BngHui,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  direct  010* 
attention  to  this  century,  to  the  spelling  and  form  of  Norman  words  at  tliat  time:  the 
clianges  in  English  since  are  simply  these:  The  Norman  accent,  already  called  ideotical 
with  the  Latin,  is.  In  two^llabled  words,  on  the  flrat^  if  the  word  is  nmale  <poetieaUr 
speaking),  on  the  second  11:  male.  The  Itaglidi  throws  back  (and  the  prooees  was  en- 
dently  only  half  flnisbed  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare)  this  accent  to  the  flrst  sylhkble.  and 
it  is  tnis  letrocession  which  makes  It  difficult  to  dietingtiish  between  n  modern  and  hybrid 
word  from  the  French,  and  an  old  thon^  wrongly  accented  word  from  the  Norman. 
We  have,  besides,  applied  a  cumbrous  ana  arbitmry  system  to  indicate  secondary  notes, 
notably  g  andj,  and  nave,  under  Uie  infiuenoe  of  the  pedants  of  the  17th  c.  restored 
many  letters,  dropped  or  contracted  in  passing  from  Latin  to  Noiman.  These  aretbe 
rules  of  change  from  Latin  to  old  French,  most  examples  being  either  Nwmand  or 
Frankfe  (lie  de  France);  the  particular  distinctions  for  Norman  will  follow: 

/.  Tonelem  ^UaUeg  Qifler  Ou  Accent. 

a.  Parozytona: — disappear — fnictiis — fniict;  ddmniim — dam;  — or  change  to  mute  e: 
rosa — rose;  granum — graine — grain.  6,  Proparoxjnonfl;— contract — inguius — anglos 
— angle.  Both  syllables  become  «  mute;  doniiua — dom'ne— dame;  or  disappear 
entirely;  ddminus— -dom — Eng.  dan.  (Blasph^us.-  in  liugua  liustica  bUupdimua, 
blasmc,  Eng.  blame.  Eoc&ustiun,  pronounced  like  Greek  €gkauston,  enque— Bng.  int. 
Fr.  .qncre.)  e.  Formative  terminations,  two-syllablcd  ana  toneless:  lew* — leor-leuin; 
i  drops,  c  preces8ed — ffibrica— farge  and  forge;  gr&uica — granche,  grange;  dtictu,  con- 
tracted first  into  atge— missiticus — message :  IcM — \ea — ieum—e  mute — publicuf*— pople, 
not  public ;  scholdsticus — escolastre,  scollard.  Termination  wholly  dropped :  ISiciis — laic 
or  lay  (b^rica,  Fr.  Gr.  baris,  barge,  modem  barque;  pbantdeticus,  fantoscUe,  mod.  fao- 
tasque).  There  arc  a  few  exceptions,  liturgical  words  or  technical:  %nit,  i  long  x:  tcor 
i;  lea  =  ic — amlcu$,  amic,  ami;  ieem — i  drops,  c  ia  softened  or  jireceased— ptinticem, 
pance,  paunch;  icem^i  lon^  =  w,  iue.  tehe — cornlccm,  corniche;  idus,  idi».  Ida. 
I  drops,  d  final  should  be  2— vfipidus,  fade;  vlrldis,  vert.  Without  final  ^pfillidos, 
palle,  pale;  Uis,  Uoa,  Va.  Contraction— fiquila,  aigle,  eagle;  litilis,  utto.  not  utfle;  Uit  = 
tl — avrilis,  April;  gentHis,  geutil,  genteel;  itltu,  ula,  iuum.  Dropping  of  u,  and  con- 
traction— tabula,  table,  etc.  Vocalization  of  the  consonant:  bajuius,  bail;  micula, 
mail;  dcidus.  iculiu.  uctdua — trab^ulum,  travail,  travel.  Change  of  I  to  r:  Reflpx 
action  of  u  in  the  penult;  regula,  ricule,  rule;  vlui,  5  drops,  h  =  Ir  in  French,  but 
remains  in  Eaglisli — ap6atolus,  apostle,  Fr.  apdtre;  imut,  I  drops,  final  e  mute— dccimuii, 
disme,  dime;  Xnut,  intm.  As  before,  and  u  drops — fUinus,  asnc,  Kng.  ass;  n  changes 
to  m — consuetddinem,  coustume;  n  changes  to  r— cdphinus/coffro;  n  drops — im^incni, 
image;  irem^  etc.,  /h-em,  ura — cucumerem,  cucumbrc,  Fr.  concombre;  item,  etc; 
t' drops — cucurbita,  goourds,  gourd.  Without  «  mute:  jmepdsitus,  prevost.  (Spiritua, 
made  in  Norman  espri,  though  in  Fr,  esprit,  which  is  contrary  to  rule.  The  English 
word  is  later.)  iug,  ios  (a.  um.).  The  short  vowel  becomes  or  cA — calumnia,  calonge, 
challenge.  The  vowel  becomes  liquid  in  Fr.,  but  not  in  Eng. :  fdliuum,  foil,  Tr.  fcuillc. 
Keflex  action  of  the  vowel  when  dropped:  Inginlum,  engcln,  en^^ne.  Vowel  dtsnp- 
pears:  fficies,  face,  etc. 

Note  an  exception:  Alow-Latin  tennhiation.  la,  which,  espetiallr  in  Langacdoc.  serves 
as  a  derivative,  and  ia  applied  to  a  bastard  Latin  form.  Itself  dertved  from  a  neo-Latin 
word.  Such  are:  cnmpaing,  compagnic,  company;  jalos,  jRloiiRfe.  Jealousy,  ptc. 
Strengthened  by  r,  it  applies  even  to  words  derived  from  the  Teutonic,  viz.,  fiaddiis, 
old  Eng.  to  flyte.  flatter,  to  flatter.  And  from  this  ie  came  our  true  English  geogmphi- 
cnl  forms  in  y.  lUdy,  Araby,  etc  Verfm  in  ire. — When  the  9  drops  they  become  verbs 
of  the  French  conjugation  in're/  so  they  were,  but  after  the  invention  of  llie  third  in  ^ 
air  they  were,  owing  to  a  too  dose  jnxtapodtion  of  consonants,  chan^fed  to  otlm.  ■ 
Thus,  em;u«indre.  to  Imprint,  is  in  mod.  Fr.  6mprimer.  But  as  most  Norman  Terbs  sre 
changed  to  English  by  the  summary  process  of  ciioppf  ng  off  their  tails,  Iktle  shows  of  tb« 
old  forms  in  oar  language.  Bat  some  mistaken  transformations  of  irt  can  stilt  be  tfs- 
cemed:  moifira,  muerre,  to  move;  placCro,  plalser,  to  please. 

IL—TomUm  SgOahlM  btfort  Aatient. 
a.  Immediately  before,  they  persist:  cortSna,  couronue,  legfiUs,  Ifel,  loyal.  Excep- 
tion :  th^riaca.  triacle,  treacle.  When  a  ctmsonant  drops,  and  two  vowels  toncfa.  th^  are 
contracted :  aet&ticnm.  eagc,  age,  or  fused:  magfster,  maCstre,  master;  bnt  if  the  sjllBble 
begins  with  a  vowel,  it  is  often  dropped:  ardnculus,  onde;  bat  if  not  initial,  the  short 
vowel  immcdtntcly  before  the  tone  vowel  drops :  bonltfttem,  bont£^  bonntr.  If  tiie  vowd 
is  long  it  generally  pcrelste:  labOrare.  labourer,  labor,  b.  Unaccented  syllables  not  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  tone:  dotninic6Da,  denoele,  donzel. 
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Ill— Latin  nwtb. 

It  toneless,  they  aro  treated  without  method  in  spelling;  but  If  accented,  a  continues, 
siccus,  sack;  even  if  a  toneless  vowel  has  dropped:  &t(i)cu3,  ab(i>lis  ~  able,  etc.. 
gnice,  gr&tia.  The  vowels  of  the  Norman,  wliether  influeaced  or  not  by  the  nasality  and 
burr  of  the  Norsk,  show  a  constant  tendency  to  too  great  broadness  and  too  great  doe- 
oess.  as  compared  with  a  standard  approaching  the  Latin,  and  this  standai'd  is  beet 
furnished  by  modern  £nglish  spelling,  wlien  that  remarkable  system  has  been  left  to 
itsulf.  The  Norman  chaoses  will  be  recognized  on  sight  as  characteristic  of  old,  nota- 
bly from  Chaucer  to  Heywood,  Englisl^  or  of  pruvinciali&ms  still  current,  even  in 
America.  Norman  a  is  Danish  d,  Ootbic  au,  l^gUsh  ate:  graud,  sometfines  spelled 
craunt;  but  when  followed  by  gutturals  or  nasals,  Trench  turns  a  to  at:  p&cem,  pals. 
This  at  is  in  Norman  a  diphUiong,  often  represented  by  m;  and  the  Irish  nropunci^ion 
of  English  peace  is  of  course  only  Eogitnh  of  Spensera  time,  and  rightly  descends  from 
it ;  ta  in  mountain  is  rightly  placed  in  French  to  Montaigne's  time,  and  marks  the  vowel 
as  short.  Norman  varies  between  al  =  al,  aa  in  poitcnii,  or  at  =  avl,  I  becoming  silent, 
which  it  modern  French,  but  the  a  is  always  very  long.  Phantasma,  fautdme,  Eng. 
phantom  (1),  is  a  true  Norman  broad  a;  but  we  eay  tak,  while  the  Fr^ch  is  still  taux. 
Most  short  vowels  are  liqulfled  in  Norman,  Just  as  in  Icelandic;  Ihua  slifltt  a  in  cd^ut. 
chapt,  chief,  and  even  long,  gravis,  graef,  grief.  These  are,  as  compared  vith  Norman 
or  French,  so  few  in  English  that  it  woulaseem  a  late  introduction  with  us.  £  is  in 
French  ndsed  in  pronunciation,  but  in  English  persists:  f^tiun.  feste,  feast;  <f  final  is 
often  replaccti  by  tan,  mod.  ean;  «  before  a  dental  fluctuated  between  a,  pronounced  as 
a»  in  atnight,  and  oi,  pronounced  in  Norman  like  o^in  boy.  This  struggle  continues, 
in  modem  French,  but  there  is  little  trace  of  it  in  English:  peusum,  pois.  Nor.  and  Eng., 
peiz  (averdupeiz  is  etymotogically  correct);  heres,  hoir.  Nor.  and  Eng.  heh-;  but  moueta, 

monoie,  old  Fr.  and  Nor. ;  monnaie,  mod.  Fr.  =  Eng.  money.  E=iin  verbs  of  modem, 
conjugation:  poeniiere,  rcpentir,  repent;  and  in  English  varies  in  rac^mus,  raisin. 

Exceptions:  s£bum,  soef.  suet  ^ia  liquidized:  relevo,  relidve,  relief;  but  not  in  tenemm, 
tendre,  tender.  S  tonic  Is  liquidized:  s£dia,  siege,  sled,  seat,  and  equals  i:  pr£tiun),  priz, 
price,  /usually  becomes  e — crista,  creste,  crest;  but  remains  before  nasals — simplicem, 
simple,  dignor,  dalgner,  deign  becomes  tfri^—turchisca,  turquois,  tuFquoise:  i  kcepa| 
in— ficus,  fique,  f]}i.  i  becomes  o^  =  £dc.  i  or  I — pioem,  pfAx,  pels,  pitdi,  plico,  plier, 
ploier,  ply:  i  or  t  in  certain  cases — invidia,  envie,  envy.  0  ^neraUy  persists:  costa, 
costti.  corselet,  coast,  cutlet;  but  cognitus,  cointe,  quaint  Variations  from  ol  to  ou,  but 
pronounced  lon^:  follis,  fol.  fool;  in  other  poeiUons,  persOna,  persona,  person,  becomea 
f u  and  ou,  in  English  more  open  or  mote  doaed:  flomn,  flour,  flower,  fleur,  ferocem, 
farouche.  feGra,  flei<ce,  domitare,  domter,  daunt 

In  Fr.  an  i  has  a  reflex  action  on  o;  not  so  in  EngliilL  This  and  other  indications 
point  to  the  final  s  being  sounded  until  about  1100:  ^oria,  glolte,  glory,  ostrea,  oistre, 
oyster,  puitre,  solium,  seuil,  sill.  U  changes  to  ou  in  French,  and  in  English  remains  v: 
crusta,  crouste,  cnist:  changes  too  in  French,  in  English  remains:  columns,  colomne, 
frolumn;  ctinnges  to  oi,  both  French  and  Endiah:  punctum,  point;  but  truncus,  tronc, 
trunk:  and  oi  to  m',  but  not  always  in  Eneli^:  fractus,  froict,  fruit;  u  long,  Latin,  is 
sometimes  long,  sometimes  short  in  Englteh,  but  in  Norman  wss  always  long:  cupa, 
coupe,  cap;  w  ^ort  varies:  cupreum,  coipre,  copper;  and  though  Influenced  by  the 
reflex  of  an  i  in  French,  in  Englnh  varies:  angnena,  angois.  anguish.  T.  The  latin  y, 
a  Greek  letter,  was  reproduced  In  Korman  and  in  Engli^,  but  is  t  in  French :  lyra,  lyre, 
Fr.  lire;  muxa,  mesche,  match.  ./E  Treated  as  an  «  long,  and  even  as  art'e  short: 
qnsmtum,  queste.  quest.  (E.  Same  treatment:  poena,  poine,  pine,  pain.  A  U.  Already  ' 
interchanged  in  Inte  Latin  with  d.  Engllsli,  Norman,  modem  French,  all  vary  in  treat- 
ment: Lat  frauda.  tbeRaurus,  nausea;  Nor.  frode,  tfateora,  noise;  Fr.  frauoe,  trfisor; 
Eng.  fraud,  treasure,  noise.  EU.  No  ILatin  words  in  the  Norman,  bat  the  Oettic:  leuga, 
line,  lieue,  league.  277.  Diphthong  rare  in  Latin.  Tbe  two  vowels  oecuv  In  drcultus, 
rircuit 

IV,—Vmd»  tmd  Bti^itKoiigt  Unaeemted. 
Tlie  cases  of  anomalous  change  in  toned  vowels  shown  in  the  exceptions  just  stated 
are  usually  the  same  as  those  of  the  toneless  sound  corresponding.  A  few  cases  of 
persistence  or  change  may  be  shown  more  at  length :  A.  Remains  in  place:  carnQlls, 
cliaraal,  chamel.  E.  mercalem,  mcrd,  mercy.  2,  imficinem,  imaige  image.  0,  obsciiras, 
obscur,  obscure,  U,  hum&nus,  huraain,  human.  Where  French  takes  e,  English  often 
keeps  A.  canfilis,  chenal,  canal:  JS,  femlculum,  fenoil,  fennel;  2,  miniltus,  menu, 
mean,  fiddles,  f^l.  fcnl(ty),  fiau;  0.  commendo,  quemande,  command;  U,  succdrere, 
sccourre,  ancmr.  Ottier  Sumges  wiU  be  found  In  exceptions,  and  can  be  expected  from 
the  cliarscter  of  the  Norman  vowels  already  described.  It  Is  singular  that  Norsk  and 
Norman,  beine  uutisually  nasal,  English,  especially  old,  is  not,  mlspelling  by  preference 
any  open  Towd  followed  by «»  or  n. 

V.~^Hiata$  and  Smi-Oontomnia. 
Hiatus  is  produced  much  more  frequently  in  Norman  than  in  French,  final  e  bdng 
preserred  before  a  vowel,  » in  ^  nominative  retained,  and  probably,  imder  form  of  t, 
m,  «,  pnmoimeed.  Vowels  not  i  and  «  befsM  an  open  vowel  (they  are  always  liquid)  ars 
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separated  in  pronuaeialion.  Both  rulea  are  Norse.  Ot,  gi,  de,  di,  before  vowels  are  cer- 
tainly not  j  before  1200,  and  eJt  even  later.  Ci,  M,  qui,  ce,  ke,  que,  before  vowels  are 
not  Picardized  loto  eh  and  ah  till  the  same  time.  Te  and  U  mny  have  equaled  m  and  u. 
but  certainly  not  sA.  Hi  is  of  not  the  sUgbtest  consequence — us  often  a^ut  aa  present. 
&t  at  ewly  Normaa  rimply  equals  k.  On  tbe  whole,  English  is  likdy  to  keep  a  Latin 
letter  and  avoid  biatos,  where  Norman  would  drop  it. 

VI. — CbnsonanA. 

Taken  as  initial,  medial,  or  final,  of  course  after  disappearance  of  tbe  Latin  corcnng 
syllable.  Modem  French  dislikes  double  consonaota,  unless  one  be  liquid  or  nasai. 
Nonnan  and  EngHsh  ahow  such  feeling  In  some  instances:  captirus,  chaiUf,  captive: 
but  judicsre,  Juger,  judge.  Also,  true  of  tliese  consonants  when  tbe  last  drops:  blas- 
pbemure,  blAmer,  Uame.  Changes  oi  c<»iBonants  are:  precession,  assimilation,  traas- 
position,  and  all  are  much  less  common  in  Nonnan,  and  therefore  in  English,  than  in 
modern  iSrencb.  D  guttnr^o  and  the  <A  it  lepbtcea. 

Initial. 

Chorus.  Queir,  quire  Jt);  but  capelletam,  goubelet,  goblet;  calx,  diaulx,  cbalk. 
(3  eft);  cspulsm,  ehaU^  cable;  cede  re,  ceder,  cede  (=  t);  chiruigiaBus,  riurgien.  Burgeon. 

Medial. 

Pertlca,  perche,  perch;  but  laxna,  lasche,  lax;  pacare,  payer,  pay — diaappcm;  dnct- 
tu£,  du(^6,  duchy,  various;  UcSre,  loyslr,  leosore;  jocus,  joes,  joke. 

In  comMnation 

Gc,  acccntua,  accent;  d,  fluctuare,  floter,  float;  placitum,  plai^  plea;  factiooera. 
fni^oQ,  fashion;  ctoxx,  extraneus,  estrainge.  strange;  exilium,  eissif,  exile:  .r,  laxa,  tascbe. 
tAsk  (=  8k)\  "but  fixare,  flcber,  fix;  em,  Jacomus,  Jnimes,  Jaipes,  etc.  Qe  bas  per«iskjil 
in  English,  though  less  In  French;  but  aqUila,  aigle,  eagle.  6,  initial  and  medisi,  or 
final:  gobinem,  gougecKi,  gudgeon  (—  g);  but  gaf^Aes,  Jayet,  jet;  augelus,  angiel,  angt:! 
{=S)',  ilagellum,  flael,  flail,  dlmppeara. 

In  eomlinaUon. 

Ova,  gte,  languere,  languir,  languish;  gr,  gi,  ()eFegrinus,  p£16rin,  pilgrim;  but  integrum, 
entier,  entire;  ugr^vgl,  plaugere,  plaindre,  plain;  gn,  pugnare,  poi^ner,  puncb;  amyg- 
dala, amandle,  almond.  /,  Latin,  a  real^  is  now  in  French  but  English  projectus. 
progelct,  project;  raja,  raie,  ray.  H  invariable  in  Norman,  only  in  Teutonic  words: 
hairon,  heron;  hidr,  hate.  Ei^iih  has  from  It  two  words  which  do  not  desenwtbe 
A/ tbe  French  is  entirely  arbitrarv:  erenrita,  bemdt;  upupa,  hoopoe.  Palmost  Intsci. 
but  cnpltaTe,  coavoiter,  covet,  ptupitulum,  poulpitre,  pulpit;  but  caput,  chiel 

In  eomhinaUoTi. 

Pa,  psalmus,  saulmo,  psalm  (pedantic);  duplex,  double;  pr,  aprilis.  avril,  upril; 
pa,  capsa,  cbaase,  caiase,  case;  pt,  pd,  ruptue,  raout,  rcnit,  and  examples  already  givca: 
pi,  pe,  pipionem,  pichon,  pigeon;  pp,  mappa,  nappe,  mip<ery).  B  almoet  always 
sists:  but  tabema,  taveme,  lavem;  subundare,  soonder,  sound,  etc.;  br,  brevis,  briL^: 
febris,  fi&bre,  fever;  U,  fabula,  fable;  debilis,  deueil,  dule;  bt,  subitaniis,  soudein. 
sudden;  ba,  absolvere,  assoulUre,  o&soil;  bi,  bm,  bv,  subvenire,  souvenir.  F.  /lA,  whieb 
was  always  replaced  by/,  gcoerally  persists,  yet  bifax,  vials,  bias.  V.  initial  low  Laiin 
V  represents  «,  v>,  gu,  even  qa  of  tbe  Teutonic  languages,  and  most  of  those  word!  in 
English  in  which  g  represents  Norman  gu  have  another  form  in  «>,  tbe  true  one:  va- 
dium, gflige,  gage  =  wage;  guarder,  guard  ss  word;  guigne.  jig  ^  gig(glc),  Danisb,  kbA 
the  word  never  has  come  mto  Bogbsh;  elsewhere  e  persista:  novellus,  novel,  estridgr: 
but  avisatruthio,  austruche,  ostrich;  aalvus,  eaulf,  safe.  M  persists,  but  comestabuluf. 
connestable,  ctmstable;  stramen,  cstraln,  strain;  mr,  ml,  camera,  chambre,  chamber: 
marmor,  marbre,  marble;  mu,  adluminare,  alluminer,  allume;  mt,  md,  me,  mi,  »g.  in 
all  m  changes  to  u:  comitem,  couate,  count;  cnmbiare,  cbangier,  change;  vtb.  mp, 
gamba,  geambe,  gam(moii).  T,  Ht,  which  is  replaced  by  ^  disappears:  potcre,  pooir. 
power;  .but  many  old  words  keep  ( between  two  vowds:  msteries,  matidre,  matter.  And 
the  Languedoc  words:  metallea,  ntSiiaille,  mednl;  intvbum,  endive,  change  t  tod: 
bombitare.  boundir,  bound:  at,  culcitinum,  couliitn,  cucncon:  fr,  silvHiicus.  snulvagc. 
savage;  tm,tn,  platanus,  plane,  plane;  fr,  liUrocinium,  lare^in.  larcen(^-):  ^  voltuwt. 
vaultrer,  vault.  Tflnal,  saved  though  mute  in  many  French  words,  is  even  more  pre- 
nerved  in  Norman,  always  when  originally  preceded  by  a  consonant.  In  past  partidple? 
it  keeps  et,  and  the  old  t  final,  which  is  now  ct  T  before  toneless  »  or  e  and  a  vowel 
is  always  soft  in  French,  but  Norman  bad  preserved  the  spelling,  though  hardly  tbe 
pronunciation:  potionem,  poison.   D  initial  per8is''.s;  medial  is  lost:  predicare,  preecber. 

S reach;  d  between  two  vowels  Is  almost  never  Norman,  yet  estude,  rude,  odenr:  d 
nal,  drops:  gradus.  gr€e,  degree;  d  and  another  consonant,  d  dn>p8,  bat  not  always  in 
English.  D  intrudes  in  tenemm,  tendre,  tender;  d$  asstmilates:  adsecnrare,  assurer, 
assure.  8  almost  uncliangeahle:  but  sicen,  cidro,  cider;  design  arc,  desseiner,  design. 
In  combination  «  usually  drops,  but  not  as  much  as  In  modem  French:  ae,  raacelluin. 
vaiasel,  vessel;  ip,  despectus,  dcspeit,  dcaplta;  «v,  adnus,  taoSt  use:  Tuwletus. 
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vaslet,  Tfilet  (Danish.)  Br  or  or,  iDsert  t,  antecessor,  ancestre,  ftncestor,  IXi,  m,  in 
French  di  and  i  are  preserved  in  Norman,  as  well  as  sf ;  in  modem  FreuA  e,  with  tp 
initial,  makes  i.  English  makes  m,  ap,  »t,  initial ;  late  Nonnau  makes  e»e  or  mA,  cip  and 
M(/  Ihe  infnenee  is  evident. 


^i^gM"'',  tsta  Norman.  Freocli. 

scala,  scales  cschiel,  6cbelle. 

Bparsui^  spare,  espara,  Qpars. 

Btiictiu,  Btrai^t.  eatreic^  StnHt. 

Kot  aO  U  these  mrds  are  teohoicaf,  and  borrowed  oj  Saxcm  before  1000  a-d.,  and 
tboofl^  it  is  an  exception  to  Romance  rule,  it  seems  likely  that  Normaa  wa»  more  like 
li>"ff"M*  tkaa  Frencfa  la  this  up  to  1150.  Other  changes  are:  staunum,  eateiu,  ta^n,  tin; 
stauonam,  Biiaoii,  8eas<HL  Z  Idtin,  in  verbal  teiminatlons,  should  always  be  baptiz- 
are,  be^Miser,  baptize.  Before  mentioned:  zelosuB,  jaloux,  jealous.  2f,  initial,  medial, 
and  final  retnains:  sanus,  eain,  sane ;  but  quatemum,  quahier,  quire;  and  diumum, 
jour,  jour(nal).  Latin,  udiuem:  oonsuetudinem,  coustume,  custum;  coucliyliiun,  co- 
quille,  cockloL  Other  cases  mentioned  already.  Jf  before  short «  or  i.*  seniwein,  saign- 
ieur,  seignior.  N  inserted:  latcma,  lantern;  redderc^  rendre,  render;  but  jooulari,  jon- 
gler,  juggle.  The  groups  ndr  for  nr.  and  nfil  for  gl,  are  decidedly  Norsk  ;  so  Is  «iM  for 
tttl.  L  generally  rests  initial,  medial,  or  final:  flllus,  fllz,  fltz;  Tocalis,  volelle,  yowd. 
Note,  di^talls,  deel;  detale,  ditany.  L  in  combination:  followed  by  ly  coosonant,  ^  =  « 
in  French,  but  not  in  Norman  and  English:  Note,  marla  (formar^la),  mame,  maii; 
seaudalum,  scandale,  scandal;  esclandre,  slander.  R  remains,  except  changing  withii 
seldom,  and  I  sometimes;  remains  in  English:  kaemmer-ieik-ing,  oiamberlcnc,  cham- 
beriidn.  Often  transposes:  fimbria,  freinge,  fringe.  The  proportion  of  Norman  words 
in  Eki^ista,  and  the  history  of  the  connection  between  the  two  languages,  may  be  fonnd 
In  so  many  treoUses  that  no  attempt  has  licre  been  made  to  do  more  than  carefully  in- 
dicate the  true  derivation  and  spelling  of  Norman  words  in  English.  The  grammar  and 
the  literature  of  the  language  beloue  to  tlie  study  of  French  dmlects;  and  as  written  by 
even  tlie  second  generation  after  ilie  conc^uest,  always  excepting  Richard  cceur  de  lion 
and  a  few  troubadours,  tlie  Eu^lish  productions  in  the  tongue  are  so  bald  and  corrupt  as 
scarcely  t«>  repay  translation  into  tlie  pure  dialect  of  their  time.  They  never  Itad  a 
poesessive  nor  any  serviceable  partkles;  they  forgot  the  two  cases  of  the  noun  and  the 
double  formation  trf  object  and  subjoct;  tliey  neglected  the  subjunctive  of  tlieir  vei'bs. 
and  foif^ed  abatncts  by  bitching  a  terminaoon  to  the  flnt  wonl  diey  happened  to  re- 
member. 

■OSKASB  0.e.,  Northmen),  a  mme  generally  limited  in  its  application  to  those  sea 
rovers  who  estabHsbed  thcmselTes  in  that  part  of  France  called  after  them,  Normandy; 
but  WHnetimee  embracing  also  the  early  inhabitants  of  Norway.  Dnring  the  middle 
ages,  the  name  Northmen,  or  Norsemen,  was  often  used  In  a  broader  sense,  to  denote 
the  entire  population  of  Scandinavia,  and  still  more  frequratly,  perhaps,  to  designate 
the  Danes  ana  Norwegians,  exclusive  of  the  Swedes,  Tlw  Gtermans  and  French  called 
the  pinitical  hordes  who  ravafired  thetrshores  Normans  or  Northmen;  the  Saxons,  usually 
Danes  or  Basttnea.  They  wc-!-t>  tileo  distlnguidied  the  latter  as  Jforfe-  or  March-men 
(from  Den-narA).  as  Ath-mtxx  (i.  e.  men  of  the  MA^n-shtps)',  and  as  the  Heathen.  The 
primary  cau<)c  of  the  plundering  expeditions  southward  and  westward  across  the  seas, 
undertaken  by  tlie  Norse  Vikings  <  Vikingar,  meaning  dwellers  on  the  vie»,  \.  e.,  bays  or 
fiords),  as  they  called  tliemselves,  under  leaders,  who  took  the  name  of  "Sea-Kings,"  was 
doubtless  the'  over-popittation  and  consequent  scarcity  of  food  in  tlieir  native  homes: 
besides,  the  relish  for  n  life  of  warlike  ndvcntute,  conjoined  with  the  hope  of  rich  booty, 
stronglr  attracted  tliem;  w7.'*  -nt  least  as  long  as  the  old  Scandinavian  religion  Iaste<l 
(i.e.,  till  abont  the  end  of  the  niJi  r.>— death  in  batUe  was  not  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  for 
the  flilaln  hem  passed  into  a  region  of  eternal  stif fe  in  the  Walhalla  of  ■  Odln^  Finally, 
discontent  with  the  ever^lncreMing  power  of  the  greater  eliiefe  or  kings.  Induced  many 
of  the  nobles  withthdr  followers  to  seek  new  liomes. 

The  first  Danish  Norsemen  made  Uielr  appearance  on  the 'eastern  and  srjuthem  coasts 
of  England  in  787.  After  889.  their  invasions  were  repeated  almost  every  year.  To 
one  of  these  belongs  ihfi^Ugend  of  Ragnar  Fxxlbrok  (i.e. ,  R^^iar  of  the ' '  Shaggy  Brogues"), 
who  is  snid  to  have  1)een  taken  prisoner  by  Ella,  king  of  Northumbria,  and*^ thrown  into 
a  dunj^eon  filled  with  vipers,  whore,  while  expiring  amid  horrible  torments,  he  sung 
with  heroic  exultation  the  story  of  his  life.  The  very  existence,  however,  of  such  a 
person  as  Ragimr  Lodbrok  is  questlonAi  by  many  Scandinavian  scholars.  In  861,  the 
Norsemen  wintered  for  the  first  time  in  the  isliind.  and  after  860  obtained  firm  footing 
thore.  Tiie  Anglo-Saxon  Etiielred  I.  fell  in  battle  against  them  in  871.'  His  brother 
Alfred,  known  as  Alfred  the  Great  •(q.v.),  after  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle,  partially 
reduced  them  to  subjection;  nevertheless,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  them  in  possession 
of  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia;  and  had  not  only  to  defend  himself  against  a  new  and 
fierce  invaMon  led  by  the  ftimous  rover  Haalinn  (q.v.),  but  like  his  immailate  succeesors, 
to  contend  against  the  revolts  of  his  Dano-Norman  sn^ects.  A  pCTiod  of  external 
peace  now  ensued;  but  In  991  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  and  Norwe^ns  began  anew. 
The  Saxon  king^^  Eithelred  11.,  at  first  sought  to  buy  them  off  by  payinga  sort  of  tritnite- 
money,  called  Dan^gM  <q.v.);  but  the  massacre  of  the  I^mes  living  in  c^^q 
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nuuftd  of  thmt  moDMCh,  Nor.  18,  1002,  was  arenged  by  four  expeditions  under  (he 
Danish  king,  Swen.  who  frightfully  wasted  the  country,  and  flnally  conquered  it  in 
lOlS,  dying  ih«  folk>wlng  year.  Uis  aoa  Kuut.  or  Canute  (q.  v.),  after  carrying  ont 
ttruggie  for  the  supreme  power  witli  Ethelred  and  his  successor  Edmund  Ironside  (q.v.), 
at  length,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  t>ecame  sole  monarch  of  England,  which  now  re- 
mained under  Danish  or  Norse  rulers  till  1042.  The  government  of  the  countiy  lliea 
reverted  into  the  Saxon  bands  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (q.v.),  who  was  succeeded  in 
1066  by  Harold  II.  (q.T.),  son  of  the  powerful  Ooodwiu,  earl  of  Wcsaez  (q.v.);  but  iu 
October  of  the  same  yew,  Barold  lost  his  life  and  crown  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
William  tbe  Oonqueror,  a  descendant  of  a  Norwegian  eliief  who  had  settled  In  N(v 
mandy,  once  more  establislied  a  Norse  dynasty  on  the  Ibrraie  of  Engtand,  bat  one 
greatly  refined  and  improved  by  long  residence  in  a  comparatively  civilized  region. 

It  was  also  Danish  Norseman,  In  particular,  who  ravaged  the  western  coasts  of 
European  mainland,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Uaronne.  As  early  as  810,  the  Danish  king. 
GottMed,  had  overrun  Frleslaod ;  but  ttie  power  of  tbe  great  Charlemagne  was  too  modi 
for  these  undisciplined  barbarians,  and  they  were  overawed  and  subdued  for  a  time. 
Boon  after  bis  death,  however,  they  recommenced  (eirea  820)  ibeir  piratical  ezpedidon*. 
and  farmd  by  the  weaknessesand  dissensions  of  the  Carlovlngian  rulers,  became,  dar- 
ing tbe  9th  c,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  north-western  Germany  and  ]?^ncc.  They 
plundered  Hamburg  several  times,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  Frisians  (wliich  then  ex- 
tended as  far  as  tbe  Scheldt),  and  in  848  firmly  {Wanted  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  Ibe 
Loire.  But  ere  long  they  c«naed  to  be  satisfied  with  making  descAits  and  settlements  on 
the  coasts,  and  in  their  small  pimtical  craft  they  swarmed  up  tbe  great  rivers  Into  the  In- 
terior of  the  country,  which  they  devHStated  far  and  wide.  Thus  in  84B,  tbey  ascended 
tbe  Belne  and 'plundered  Paris— an  exploit  which  was  frequently  repeated.  In  885:  not 
less  than  40,000  of  tliese  Vikings  are  said  to  hare  ascended  the  river  frun  Rouen,  under 
(he  leadership  of  one  Biegfriedln  700  vessels,  and  besieged  the  capital  for  ten  months.  It 
was  only  saved  at  the  expense  of  Burgundy,  which  was  abandoned  to  their  ravages.  In 
881,  Louis  or  Ludwig  III.,  king  of  the  West  Franks,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  oa  the 
invaders  at  Vineu,  near  Abbevilte  in  Picardy,  tlie  memorv  of  which  has  I>een  preserved 
in  aaong  still  popular  among  tbe  country  people;  but  neither  that,  nor  the  repulse  wliicli 
tbey  sustaiuea  from  the  brave  Ckrman  monarch  Arnulf,  near  LouvalD  In  881,  ronid 
binder  them  from  making  fresh  Imiptlons.  In  892,  they  appeared  before  Bom,  and 
tradition  says  that  bands  of  Danish  rovers  penetrated  ev«D  into  Switzerland,  und  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  canton  of  Schweiz  and  the  vale  of  Uasli.  Prom  tlldrBettl^ 
ments  in  Aquitania  they  proceeded  at  an  early  period  to  Spain,  plundered  the  coasts  of 
Onlicla  in  841,  and  sumequently  landed  in  Andalusia,  btit  were  defeated  nmr  Seville  by 
the  Uooiish  prince  Abd-ur-Rahman.  IHiring  859-60.  they  forced  their  way  into  tlie 
Mediterranean,  wasted  tbe  shores  of  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  penetrated  up 
the  Rlione  as  for  as  Valence;  tjieo  turning  tlieir  pinUical  prows  in  the  direction  of  Italy, 
entered  Uie  IVrriiene  Be»,  burned  and  Luoct,  and  actually  touched  the  diBtaal 
isles  of  Greece  Wore  their'passion  f^  destracllon  was  satiated,  or  befor«  tli^  dreaatcd 
of  returning  west 

Doubtless  Norwegian  rovers  nlso^  took  part  in  these  so-called  Danish  expeditjon& 
We  know  that  as  ear5^  as  the  I>^Dntng  of  the  Oth  c  they  made  voyages  to  tbe  n.  U 
Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  ttie  Orkney  \ad  Shetland  isles;  and  the  Incrca^inic 
pow«  of  Harald  Hasrfager  ia  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  exciting  great  discontent 
among  tbe  smaller  chiefs,  great  emigrations  took  place,  and  thcso  islands  became  tbe 
new  homes  of  theia  Norwegian  Vikings.  About  the  same  period,  colonies  were  setiled 
in  tlie  FarOe  Isles  and  Icelatid,  from  which  some  Vikiiigs  proceeded  westward  acnsEi 
the  North  Atlantic  to  Greenland  In  9^,  and  thence  in  1002,  south  to  a  region  which  tber 
called  Viniand,  now  universally  believed  to  be  the  coast  of  New  England,  thus  sntki 
Dating  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  by  nearlv  500  years.  From  Norway  also 
issued  the  last  and  most  important  expedition  against  tlie  coast  of  France.  It  was  kd 
by  Holf  or  Rolio,  who  had  been  banished  1^  Htu^d  Hnarf ager  on  aocount  of  his  piracies. 
Kolf  forced  Charles  the  simple  to  grant  him  possession  of  all  tbe  laud  in  tho  vjUley  o( 
the  Seine,  from  the  Spte  and  Dtve  to  tbe  sea.  By  tbe  time  of  Charles  the  bald  the  in- 
vaders had  firmly  planted  tbenselvee  In  the  country,  which  then  went  by  liw  name  of 
Normandy  (q.T.).  Tbey  and  their  descendants  are  strictly  qteakiag,  the  Normans  of 
history — warlike,  vigorous,  and  a  most  brilliant  race.  They  rapidly  adopted  the  more 
civilized  form  of  life  tliat  prevailed  in  the  Frankiah  kingdom — its  religion,  language,  and 
manners,  but  inspired  everything  they  borrowed  with  their  own  splendid  vitality.  At  a 
later  period  (the  12th  c),  they  even  developed  a  great  school  of  nu-rative  poetry,  whose 
cuHivatoi^  the  TVmfaiir^  or  Ikvutirat,  rivaled  in  celebrity  the  lyrical  troubadours  ot 
Boutbem  France.  Their  conquest  of  England,  in  t066,  gave  that  countrr  an  «netgetie 
race  of  kings  and  nobles,  on  tbe  whole  well  flt  to  rule  a  brave,  sturdy,  out  somewhat 
torpid  people  like  the  AaglO'Saxons.  But  though  the  Normans  had  acquired  compara- 
tively settled  habits  in  France,  the  old  passion  for  adventure  was  sUU  strong  in  tlieir 
blood;  and  in  tbe  course  of  the  11th  c,  many  nobles  with  their  followers  betook  them- 
selves to  southern  Itidy,  where  the  strifes  of  the  native  princes,  Greeks  and  AratK. 
opened  up  a  fine  prospect  for  amhitioaB  designs.  In  1069,  Robert  Gulscaid,  one  of  the 
ten  sons  of  the  Norman  count,  Tancred  de  HautevUle,  all  of  whop  bad  goae  thither. 
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was  recogolzed  hj  pope  Nicholas  IT.  as  duke  of  Apulia  mid  Calabria,  and  in  1071  aB  lonl 
of  all  lower  Italy.  Hia  brother  and  liegeman,  Roger,  conquered  SicUy,  1080-89.  Roger 
IL  of  Sicily  united  the  two  doniinionB  in  1137;  but  ia  the  peiaon  of  his  grandsoii, 
William  II.,  the  Nonnaa  dyausty  became  exdnct,  aod  the  Juugdom  passed  Into  the 
hands  of  the  HoheestaufFen  family. 

The  Swedish  Norsemen  directed  their  expeditions  diiefly  against  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Baltic— Courland.  Esthonia,  and  Finnland,  where  they  made  their  appearance  in 
the  &tb  the  very  time  when  tbeir  Danish  and  Norwe^an  bretlirea  were  roviog  over 
the  North  sea.  tbe  English  channel,  the  bay  of  Blskay.'and  were  establishing  thenitielves  ' 
on  the  shores  of  England  and  France.  According  to  the  narrative  of  the  Russian  an- 
nalist, Keator,  they  appear  to  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Novgorod, 
whence  they  were  quickly  bauiabed  by  tbe  native  Slavic  and  Finnish  inhabitants,  but 
were  as  quickly  solicited  to  return  and  assume  the  reins  of  government.    Hither,  conse- 

aoently,  in  8W.  acoompantod  by  other  noted  warriors,  came  three  Swedish  cLiefs, 
lurik,  ^eus.  and  Truww,  sons  of  tbe  same  &ther,  and  belonging  to  tbe  tribe  of  lio$ 
(wlience  Bum  and  BumanA.  Rurik  founded  one  kingdom  at  Novgorod,  wltich  stretched 
northward  as  far  as  the  White  sea.  His  successor,  Oleg,  unit^  with  that  a  sucond 
establiahed  by  other  Swedish  adventurers  at  Kiev,  which  town  now  became  the  capital 
of  the  wide-extended  Russo-Swedish  kingdom.  Sec  Russia.  For  a  loiu  period  these 
Norsemen,  who,  it  appears,  became  completely  identified  with  their  Slavic-speaking 
subjects  in  Uie  lOtb  c.,  were  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Byzantiue  empire,  whose  coasts 
they  leadthsd  by  way  of  tlu  Black  sea,  and  whose  capital,  Cunstautinople,  they  frequently 
menaced,  as,  for  instance,  in  941,  when  Igor  is  said  to  have  appeared  before  the  city 
with  upwards  of  1000  ships  or  boats.  Earlier  in  the  same  century,  tbese  Swedo-Russian 
warriors  hod  found  their  way  into  the  Caspian  sea,  and  actually  penetrated  to  the  counts 
of  Tartary  and  Pei-sia.  Partly  from  ihem,  and  partly  from  naUve  Scandinaviiuis,  came 
tliose  soldiers  who  from  tlie  9lh  to  the  12th  c.  formed  the  body-guard  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors. — See  Deppings's  Hiatoire  dea  Expiditiom  Maritimet  ties  Normand*  ei  de  leur 
EUiMUaemeai  en  FranM  au  10°"  SiAOe  (3  vols,  ad  edit.  1843);  WheaUm's  Uittory  of  th» 
ITorfkminfFom  the  Eartiat  Timet  the  Oonquettof  Eagland{X^\Y  Woranac's  Minder  om 
de  Vaiudee  Off  2i<mnilndene  i  Eitfflandt  Skotland,  i>gIriandilSSl)i  Fieeinaa'%IBdoryqfthe 
Sonnan  Conqueat  (1867-76). 

SOBHS,  the  Parea  of  the  northern  mythology.  They  were  three  young  women,  by 
name  Uni,  Verdandi.  and  Skuld — i.e.,  past,  present,  and  future.  They  sit  by  the  L'rdar- 
well  under  tbe  worlcUtree  Yggdrasil,  and  there  determine  tbe  fate  both  of  gods  and  men. 
Every  day-they  draw  water  from  the  spring,  and  with  it  and  the  clay  that  lies  arooiHl 
the  welb,  sprinkle  the  asb-tree  YggarasiT,  that  its  branches  may  not  rot  and  wither 
A-^Httj.  Besides  these  tliree  great  noms,  there  are  also  many  inferior  ones,  both  good  and 
bod;  for,  says  the  prose  Edda,  when  a  man  is  bom  tliere  is  a  nom  to  detemune  his  fate; 
and  the  same  authority  tells  us  that  the  unequal  destinies  of  men  in  the  wodd  are  nt- 
toibntable  to  the  different  dispositions  of  the  norna.  These  lesser  nonis  oorreiponded  to 
the  fnuf  of  daisic  mythology.  Women  who  poBsesaed  the  power  of  predictkm  or  magic 
also  bore  this  name. 

NORRBOTTEN,  the  extreme  n.  province  of  Sweden,  adjoining  Russia  and  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia,  separated  from  Lapland  by  the  Torneo  and  Muonio  rivers,  drained  by  the 
Lulea,  Pitea,  and  Kallx  rivers;  80.797  sq.m. ;  pop.  86,655.   It  contains  many  lakes  and  . 
livers.   The  summers  are  hot,  but  the  climate  not  unhealthy.   The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  ore  uid  timber.   Capital,  Pitea. 

VOUISIOWV,  a  borough  of  Pennsylvania,  on  tbe  n.  bank  of  the  rives-  Bchuylklll. 
16  m.  n.w.  of  Philadelphia,  containing  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  iron  rolling-mills 
and  foundries,  machine^tiops,  court-honse,  tell,  puUic  Ubraiy,  b«nk,  IS  churches, 
seminary,  5  pubUe  achoolB,  1  Oeiman  and  7  EngJlBh  newspaperSt  and  in  1870, 10,753 
inbaMtimts. 

NORRISTOWN  {ante),  co.  seat  of  Mon^mery  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Oermantown,  and  Norristowu,  and  Stonv  Creek  railroads;  pop.  '80,  18,064.  It  is  on 
hi^h  land,  and  regularly  laid  out.  Tbe  principal  materials  used  in  its  buildings  are  tbe 
marble  and  stone  which  are  quarried  in  the  neighborhood.  It  has  a  fine  marble  cour^ 
house,  a  jail,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  number  of  diurches,  a  music  hall,  a  publte  library, 
8  banks,  8  large  boarding  schonls,  and  7  periodicals,  of  which,  2  are  dulies,  and  1  is 
printed  in  German.  There  arc  mncbine  works,  blast  fumnces,  roUfng,  cotton,  and 
woolen  mills,  oil  refineries,  etc.  Two  bridges,  about  800  ft  Icmg,  span  tl>e  Schuylkill  to 
Bridgeport,  the  e.  terminus  of  the  Chester  Valley  railroad. 

VOSB'KOTIHa,  the  first  manufacturing  t.  of  Sweden  after  Stockholm,  is  tbe  chief  t. 
of  LinkOping-Lttn,  in  east  Gottlaud,  and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Motala  with 
the  gulf  of  Bravike,  in  58°  80'  n.  lat.,  and  16'  15'  e.  longitude.  Pop.  in  '74,  86,365.  It 
is  a  one,  well-built  town,  with  broad  streete,  large  squares,  utd  numerous  churches  nnrl 
cbaritJible  institutiona.  The  rapid  river  Motala,  wUeh  is  apainiied  tiy  several  aobatantial 
bridges  Mid  lined  with  commodious  wharfs,  tdfords  very  ctmriderable  water-power, 
whiui  numerous  systems  of  machinery  are  worked.  The  manufactnrea  an  dotlis,  stock- 
inga,  atarch,  tobacco,  soap,  etc.,  wlille  bi  tbe  nei^iboAood  aze  Ibe  extensive  ironworks 
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principal  Swedish  port  for  the  Importation  oi  wines  and  foreign  spirila. 
NORSEMEN",  or  Nobthmkn.   See  Noiucan,  artte. 
NORSE  MYTHOLOGY.    See  Msin. 
NORTH,  CHBiBroPEKB  (pseud.).   See  WhiBON,  John,  ante. 

NORTH,  Edward,  ii.R.D.,  b.  Coon.,  1830;  educatetl  at  Hamilton  college,  and  flince 
his  graduation  in  1841  has  been  one  of  tiie  most  nelive  members  of  the  faculty,  lu 
1843  he  was  made  professor  of  ancient  langua^i),  and  since  186U  has  occupit^  the  Greek 
professorship.  For  80  years  prof.  North  has  T>ecu  clmirmim  of  the  Htuiiilton  alumai 
association,  and  has  edited  the  triennial-  cataloguo  and  also  a  Ulographical  cutalojnie. 
He  hOB  contributed  articlea  to  tha  Jforth  Ameriean  BninB  and  aeverul  educiUional  jimr- 
nals,  and  lias  delivered  lectures  on  literary  topics.  The  degree  uf  L.n.D.  (doctor  oi 
literature)  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1862  br  the  university  oi  tlie  stale  of  New  Y'urk. 

NORTH,  Francis,  Lord  Guilford,  1687-85;  scuoud  son  of  sir  Dudley  North,  ibe 
fourth  baron  of  the  line;  educated  ht  St.  John's  college,  Cambridirf,  and  after  2  yvan 
study  there  became  a  member  of  the  middle  temple.  Ilo  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
He  bad  always  been  a  student  of  ^at  application,  and  upon  entering  into  practice  lie 
used  every  means  (not  always  dignified  or  honorable),  to  an  vance  himself  and  obutin  the 
favor  of  the  great.  He  was  made  solicitor-gcnornl  In  1671,  attomev-geiteral  in 
lord  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  1675,  and  in  16S3  was  made  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  seal.  The  memoirs  of  tlie  lord-keeper  by  his  brother,  lioger  North,  represent  Inm 
us  selfish,  cowardly,  trimming  in  politics,  and  cnpable  of  descending  to  baKcnoss  to 
increase  his  own  power.  He  was  a  strong  upholder  of  tlie  prcrt^tive,  and  only  at  ibe 
last  moment  warned  James  II.,  of  the  ruin  to  which  tliat  monarch's  infatualion  wns 
hastening  him.  As  a  lawyer,  his  abibty  and  Ieamin?'were  undoubted,  and  his  deciaiou'i 
did  mu(£  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiclion  ofthe  courts  of  common  plea&  Lord 
Campbell  characterizes  his  prnfessional  qualities  by  saying,  "He  bad  as  much  law  as 
he  could  oonttdn,  but  he  was  incapable  oi  taking  an  enlarged  and  oommanding  view  tA 
any  sub]ent" 

VOBTHjTSEDEKic,  Lord,  English  minister,  was b.  April  18. 17^.  and  educated  at 
Eton,  and  Trinity  college,  Oxfui^  His  father,  baron  Guilford,  a  descendant  of  Ro^. 
baron  North  (temp.  Henry  VIII.),  was  created  an  earl  hi  1763.  North  entered  the  hout« 
of  commons  at  an  early  age,  was  made  a  lord  of  the  Treasuiy  in  1708.  and  inheritetl  the 
tory  politics  which,'in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  liad  placed  his  ancestor  in  the  hi.:;h(M 
ranks  of  the  law  and  the  state.  It  was  his  boast  in  the  liouse  of  commons,  that  **'Bince 
he  had  had  a  seat  there  lie  had  voted  against  all  popular,  and  in  favor  of  aU  unpopuhir 
measures."  On  the  deatli  of  Charles  Townahend,  in  1709,  he  was  made  chunceltor  of  the 
exchequer  and  leader  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  a  post  for  which  he  was  well  qualified 
by  bis  eloquence,  good  humor,  wit,  and  readiness  of  resource.  Uis  folly  was,  lH>wever, 
one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  American  war.  Earl  Russell,  in  hia  Life  and  2'imaof 
C.  J.  Fox,  says  that  "for  £100,000  a  year  of  revenue .  George  Grenviile  ptovokttl 
America,  and  that  for  £16,000  a  year  of  revenue  lord  North  lost  America."  In  1770,  he 
succeeckKl  the  duke  of  Grafton  as  primu-mioister.  As  a  minister  he  was  too  rctuly  to 
surrender  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  George  III.,  who,  with  a  narrower  undcrstnutim^ 
had  a  stronger  wul,  and  was  determined  to  subdue  America.  North  was  called  Iw 
Horace  Walpole  the  ostensible  minister;  the  real  minister  was  the  king.  North  had  lo 
encounter  an  wdent  and  powerful  opposition,  led  by  C.  J.  Fox  and  supported  by  BtiH^e. 
It  has  since  been  proved  that  North  "so  early  as  1776  was  of  opinion  that  tlic  system  ho 
was  pursuing  would  end  in  ruin  to  the  king  and  to  the  country."    In  1778,  lie 


war  with  America  any  longer.  North  resigned.  "A  more  amiable  man  never  lived," 
says  earl  Rnssell;  "  a  worse  minister  never  since  the  revolution  governed  this  conntry." 
Vfith  North's  retirement  came  to  an  end  George  IIL's  scheme  of  govemIt^;  ^e  country 
by  his  own  wlU,  and  ruling  the  house  of  commons  by  court  favor  and  thinly  dismlseii 
corruption.  Nortit  was  succeeded  by  the  mnrquis  of  Rockingham,  on  whose  deatn  lord 
Shelbume  became  premier.  Fox's  dislike  of  the  terms  of  peace  with  America  led  him 
to  enter  into  a  coalition  with  North,  whom  he  bad  for  so  many  years  inveiglicd  against 
OS  a  minister  without  foresight,  treacherous,  vacilliiting,  and  incapable.  North  and  Fox 
took  office  under  the  dukie  of  Portlaad  in  1783.  but  the  coalition  destroyed  Pox's  popu- 
larity, and  the  Portland  administration  only  lasted  a  few  months.  Nortli  was  amieted 
by  blindness  during  the  lost  five  years  of  his  life.  He  succeeded  to  the  earidom  of  Guil- 
ford, in  1790,  on  the  death  of  his  father^  and  died  in  Aug.  1783. 

NORTH,  SnOEOir,  d,d.  ll-D.,  b.  Conn..  leOS;  after  graduating  at  Yale  oc^lege  in 
1835,  WW  for  3  years  a  taUx  in  that  institution.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
ancient  Ungoages  In  Hamilton  college,  New  York,  and  in  1889  was  elected  president  of 
the  fxill^ge.    Ite  has  printed  several  orations  and  sermons. 

NORTH,  WiLLiAU,  175&-1636;  b.  at  Fort  Frederick,  Maine,  and  in  1775  entered  the 
revolutionary  army;  rose  from  the  ranks,  and  in  1778  was  a  capt.  and  present  at  the 
battle  of  Mlonmoath.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  aid  to  baron  Steuben,  and 
remained  -wtth  bim  until  the  suixender  of  Ownwalua.  At  the  death  of  Steuben  half  of 
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hts  estate  was  left  to  gen.  TSottb,  aa  he  vw  then  brevet  He  continued  to  serve  In 
the  army  as  InspectoT  and  adjt.gen.  until  1800;  was  afterward  a  prominent  federalist. 

itpi^iiker  of  tlie  N.  Y.  legislature,  and  U.  S.  senator. 

NORTH  ADAMS,  a  village  in  Berkeshire  co^  Mass.,  on  the  Hoosac  river;  about  35 
m.  c.  of  Albany,  30  m.  n.e.  ofPittsfleld;  oo  the  Troy  and  Boston,  and  the  Pittsfleld  and 
Xorth  Aduras  railroads;  pop.  '80,  10,lft3.  There  are  3  weekly  papera,  8  banks,  and  7 
churches.  There  are  more  than  15  cotton  and  woolen  mills  Id  the  township  of  Adams, 
and  very  large  manufactories  making  boots  and  shoes.  The  various  mills  have  given 
the  village  great  ijrosperity.  North  Adums  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  great  Hoosac 
timnei  abcui  6  m.  in  length.  The  scenerj'  around  the  town  is  vcrj'  ftne,  Grcylock,  dis- 
tuiit  but  a  few  m.,  being  the  highest  mouutain  in  the  state,  8,600  ft.  The  experimcut  ot 
employing  Cliinese  in  some  of  we  village  factories  attracted  much  attention  some  years 
ago. 

HOBTHALLEKTON,  capital  of  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  a  marke^t  and 
tiarlimuentary  borough,  950  m.  n.n.w.  of  iiondoa,  and  80  m.  n.D.w.  of  York  bv  railway. 
It  stands  near  the  loEt  bank  of  the  Wiafce.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  public  ecliools 
and  other  Institudons.  Manufactures  of  linen  and  leather,  lirick-roaking,  and  malting 
lire  carried  on  on  a  limited  scale.  Fop,  (1871)  of  parliamentary  boroarh,  4,M1,  who  send 
a  member  to  the  house  of  commons.  The  battle  of  the  "  dtandar^"  so  called  from  a 
hugb  standard  erected  on  a  car  by  the  English,  was  fought  here,  Aug.  22,  1188, 
l>etween  the  Engll^  under  the  earis  of  Albemarle  and  Ferrers,  and  the  Scotch  under 
king  David.   The  latter  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 

NORTH  AMERICA.   Bee  Awebica.  anie. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  North  Carolina,  ad^ininir  Virginia,  drained  by  the 
Roanoke  and  Meherriti  rivera ;  on  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke,  and  the  Petersburg  railroads : 
SOD  sq.m.  pop.  '80,  20.083.  The  surface  is  generalhr  level  and  the  soil  fenile.  The 
principal  productions  are  Indian  own,  wheat*  oals,  Mwacco,  cotton,  polaloea,  and  sweet 

potatoes.    Co.  scat,  Jackson. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  co.  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  adjoining  New  Jersey;  bounded  on  the 
e.  by  Delaware  river,  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Lehigh  river;  crossed  tn  the  a.  by  the  Lehij^ 
river,  on  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanmi,  Lehuh  Valley,  aod  North  Fenusylvania  raii- 
roods;  400Bq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  70,816—64,021  of  American  birth.  The  Kittatinny  or  Bhie 
mountains  run  along  the  n.w.,  and  the  South  mountain  along  the  soutti-east.  The  sur- 
face in  the  center  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  principal  products  are  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  hay,  potatoes,  and  wool.  There  are  alate  and  limestone  quar- 
ries, nod  iron  and  zinc  mines.  Sandstone  is  abusdanb  in  South  monnlain.  Among 
the  articles  uiauufactured  are  bricks,  lime,  carri^es,  cigars,  castings,  leather,  flour,  lum- 
ber, furniture,  pig  iron,  and  casiiags.   Co.  seat,  £astoo. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Vliginia,  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Cbeoa- 
peake  bay,  forming  the  a.  part  of  a  narrow  peninsula,  the  extremity  of  which  is  cape 
Charles;  820  sq.ra. ;  pop.  '80,  9,153— 9,148of  American  birth— 5,808  colored.  The  sur- 
face la  level,  and  heavily  wooded  in  parts..  The  sdl  is  sandy,  and  the  principal  produc- 
tions are  Indian  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoesL   Co.  seat,  Eaatville. 

VOXTRAXPTO^,  a  village  of  Massachusetts,  1  m.  w.  of  the  Connecticut  river,  9S 
m.  w.  of  Boston,  on  the  Connecticut  river  milway.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
scenery,  mounts  Tom  and  Holycke  rising  from  a  picturesque  valley.  It  contains  many 
elegant  residences,  the  county  buildings,  6  banks,  several  academies,  11  churches,  1  cot- 
ton factory,  2  silk  ftictories,  8  paper-mills.  A  bridge  1080  ft.  long  connects  it  with  Had- 
ley.   Pop.  '70,  10,160. 

NORTHAMPTON  (ante),  a  t.,  the  co.  seat  of  Hampshire  co..  Mass.,  on  the  Con- 
necticut river,  17  in.  n.  of  Springfield;  situated  on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton, 
and  Connecticut  river  railrouds;  pop.  '80,  12.173.  The  town  h  mostly  on  rising  ground 
about  a  m.  from  the  river,  is  laid  out  with  great  taste,  well  supplied  with  elms  and  other 
old  trees,  and  has  long  been  considered  oue  of  the  most  b(<autliul  places  m  the  country'. 
Water  pfiwtT  is  furnished  by  a  stream  flowing  through  the  town,  and  Ihere  arc  many 
nulla,  the  chief  niftnufactures  being  nil k,  cotton,  and  woolcu  goods,  sewing  silk,  piiper, 
buttons,  and  cutlury.  The  public  buildiugs  are  the  county  courl-bouse,  towu  hall,  Memo- 
rial hall,  built  in  memory  of  Northampton  soldiers  who  died  in  the  war  against  rebellion, 
iind  public  libron';  there  arc  6  banks,  a  high  school,  many  district  schools,  and  8 
churclies.  Here  also  arc  tlie  Smith  college  for  women,  the  Clarke  deaf  mute  institute  and 
the  stiite  lunatic  asylum;  besides  privately  endowed  iostitutiona  for  charities  aod  aid. 
There  are  scvciul  hotels,  one  at  Round  hdl  on  a  hill  near  the  village,  was  formerly 
famous  as  a  wati;r  cure  institution.  There  are  many  pleasant  drives  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  whole  region  of  the  upper  Connecticut  valley  being  noted  for  its  piutuvcKQue 
scenery.  The  main  village  is  connected  by  horse  cars  with  Florence,  which  is  included 
in  the  towmihip  and  where  are  e.\teuslTe  i>ewing  machine  factories  and  silk  mills. 

ITOBTHAKFTOK,  capital  of  the  co.  of  the  same  name,  a  market-t.,  and  parliament- 
anr  and  municipal  borough,  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nen,  67  m.  n  w. 
of  Lcmdon  by  railway.   In  Uie  center  of  the  town  is  a  spadoua  market-square.  The 
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pilndpal  edifices  are  the  shire  hall,  the  new  and  handsome  town-hall,  the  corn  ercfasnge, 
ibe  numeniua  churches,  several  of  which  are  unusually  interestln;,  as  St.  Peter's,  a 
recenily  restored  and  beautiful  specimen  of  enriched  Nonnnu,  and  St.  Sepulchre's,  much 
improved  in  18fl6.  one  of  the  very  few  round  churches  in  the  empire,  and  referred  to  the 
12Ui  century.  The  hospitals  of  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas  were  religious  houses  prior  to 
the  refonnuLion.  Boot  and  shoe  making,  which  aiSords  employment  to  ubout  8,000  per- 
sons, is  tlie  principal  branch  of  trade  cumed  on  here.  Leather  is  made,  and  hosiery  and 
luce  are  manufactured.  Iron  and  brass  foundries  are  in  operation,  and  brewing  i  car- 
ried .00.  Two  marlwts  are  held  here  weekly,  a  general  one  on  Wednesday,  and  one  for 
cattle  on  Saturday.  Fop.  (1871)  of  parliamentary  borough,  44,871,  who  n»iurn  two  mem- 
bers to  pariiAment. 

Kortbampton,  a  very  ancient  town,  was  held  by  the  Danes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lOth  c,  and  was  burned  by  them  in  1010.  After  the  conquest,  it  was  bestowed  on  ^mon 
de  St.  Liz.  Its  castle  was  besieged  by  the  barons  in  1215,  during  the  cival  ware  of  king 
John.  It  mis  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  fought  (July  10,  1460)  during  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  between  the  rival  houses,  in  which  the  earls  of  March  and  Warwick  defeated  the 
LaDcastriaos. 

■OBTHAXPTOHiraiXE,a  central  co.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  thecoimtiesof 
Warwick.  Leicester,  andKutland,  aodonthe  8.w.  by  Oxfordshire.  Area,  639,919  acres; 
pop.  '71,  24S,691.  Itssurfaceis  marked  by  gently  undulating  hills,  alternating  with 
watered  vales.  Thechlefrivera  aretlieNenandthe  Welland,  botbof  which  flow  n.e.,  and 
fall  into  the  estuary  of  the  Wash.  The  county  is  traverBsd  bv  Oie  Lcmdon  and  NfHth- 
Weslem,  the  Oreat  Nortliem,  the  Eastern  Coimties,  tmd  other  lines  nf  railway,  and  com- 
munication by  water  is  maintained  by  the  Union,  Grand  Junction,  and  other  canals,  as  well 
as  by  the  rivers.  The  climate  of  the  county  is  mild  and  healthy ;  the  soil,  a  black  mold  in 
the  fen  districts  in  the  n.e.,  and  brown  loam  on  ^e  uplands,  is  very  productive.  While 
and  green  crops  are  abundantly  prodoced,  and  on  Uie  rich  pastures  catUe  are  eztenslTely 
reared  for  the  London  market.  Four  members  are  returned  to  the  houw  (Mf  commoae 
fur  the  county. 

NORTH  BASS  ISLAND.  See  PtnMN-B&r  Iblabim. 

VGETS  BEBWIOK.   Bee  Berwick,  North. 

NORTHBROOK,  Lord.    Bee  BAKora. 
VOATH  CAPE.    See  MagerqI 

NORTH  CAROLINA  (Caroliwa.  North,  ante),  was  first  explored  by  a  party  of  108 
pecBons  sent  from  England  by  tAr  Walter  Raleigh  in  1684,  and  the  first  settltrment  was 
made  on  Roanoke  Island  during  thatyear.  Trouble  with  the  Indians,  however,  caused 
the  colonists  eventually  to  return  to  England,  and  no  fnrUier  attempt  was  made  to  colo- 
oixe  the  region  until  several  years  later  when  people  from  Viiginia  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing themselves  on  the  northern  border.  In  1068  Charies  11.  made  a  grant  of  tlK 
province,  which  Included  both  of  the  Carollnas,  to  elc^t  noblemen  whom  great  efloria 
were  made  to  Induce  coloniEatioo,  and  shortly  afterwatds  colonies  of  French,  German, 
and  SwisB  Protestants  came  over.  About  1700  the  province  was  divided  into  Nor^  and 
South  Carolina,  and  separate  governments  were  organized.  From  this  time  np  to  the 
rovolutioB,  North  Carolina  was  ruled  by  successive  governors  appointed  by  the  Eo^ish 
king.  But  in  Atig.,  1776,  tlie  colony  raUfled  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  «m  in 
the  following  December  held  a  convention  at  Hallftiz  and  framed  a  constitution  for  the 
state,  which  remained  the  ot^uic  law  until  188S.  After  the  revolution  the  state  enjoyed 
much  prosperity,  and  its  history  is  marked  hy  no  particularly  eventful  period  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  The  popular  sentiment  In  the  state  at  the  beginning  of 
1861  was  apparently  in  favor  of  the  union ;  hut  after  the  surrender  of  fort  Sumter  and 
the  declaration  of  war,  an  extra  session  of  the  l^slature  was  called,  and  an  ordinance  of 
secession  passed,  April  30.  The  state  thenceforth  during  the  next  four  years  suffered 
many  disasters  of  war.  In  Aug.,  1861,  fort  Hatteras  and  fort  Clark  were  seized  by  fed- 
eral forces;  Roanoke  island  and  New  Berne  were  next  captured  by  Bumslde's  expedition: 
and  later  tlte  region  about  Plymouth,  Kinston,  and  WaBhlugton  was  taken  and  occuj^ed 
by  federal  troops.  Other  important  battles  fought  in  the  state  during  the  war  were  at 
Averysborough,  Bentonville,  and  the  taking  of  fort  Fisher.  As  soon  as  peace  was 
declared;  a  provisional  governor,  W.  W.  Holden,  was  appointed,  and  on  Oct.  3,  1965.  a 
convention  os-sembled  at  Raleigh  declared  the  ordinance  of  seceswion  null,  abolished  slav- 
ery, and  repudiated  the  state  debt  created  to  carry  on  the  war.  An  election  was  hrid 
soon  After,  and  a  governor,  legislature,  and  members  of  congress  chosen.  But  m  the 
re  organized  government  refused  to  ratify  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  state  was  declared  to  be  still  under  military  authority,  and  was 
plnced  under  the  command  of  gen.  D.  E.  Sickles.  Another  convention,  therefore,  was 
(«lk>d.  and  tlic  delegates  met  in  Raleigh  in  Feb.,  1889,  and  prepared  a  constitution  that 
was  mtifled  by  the  people  and  which  congress  approved.  Accordingly  the  state  wss 
restored  tn  the  union  in  Julv,  1868.  The  state  has  suffered  much  in  muiy  ways  diurine 
the  past  15  yean,  its  peace  having  been  seriously  disturbed  for  a  long  wliife  by  oigMilxea 
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banda  of  outlaws  knAwn  as  ku-klux  klan  and  Its  political  and  finaocia]  affairs  having 
been  in  a  troubled  condition. 

The  mineral  resources  embrace  not  only  coal  and  iron  of  miperior  qiialfty,  but  the 
precioufl  metals.  Of  the  coal  deposits  there  are  two  fiekts,  one  in  Stokes  and  RockiDg-. 
bam  counties  with  an  area  of  SOaq.m.,  and  nuother  in  Cbatliam  and  Moore  counties 
with  an  area  of  40  sq.m. ,  of  wliich  each  8qutR<e  mile  is  believed  to  ocmtain  0,000,000  tons 
of  coal  of  tlie  best  quality.  The  beds  have  been  mined  to  some  extent,  principally  at 
E^pt,  f^irnkvtlle,  and  UomsTillG.  Qold  has  been  found  in  28  counties  and  has  been 
Dined  to  a  considerable  extent  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  most  productive  mines 
are  the  Qold  ilUl  mines  in  Rowan  oo.,  which  were  discovered  in  1844.  Other  regular 
veins  have  been  worked  in  Davidson,  Cabarrus,  Stanley,  Montgomery,  and  Mecklen- 
burg  counties;  and  irre^lar  veins  and  surface  gold  are  also  found  in  the  same  coun- 
ties to  some  extent,  aud  in  Catawba,  Randolph,  Union,  and  Franklin  counties.  Betweeu 
1888  and  1874  more  than  910,000.000  m  North  Garotioa  gold  waa  deposited  in  the  U.  a 
mints.  Silver  la  found  in  Davidson  and  Clay  counties,  but  the  mines  have  been  Uttle 
worked.  Copper  ores  of  various  kinds  exist  in  several  puts  of  the  state;  also  lead, 
zinc,  antimony,  and  other  metals  are  known  to  exist,  with  some  small  amounts  of  pla* 
tinum  and  palladium.  Mica  is  profitably  mined  in  Mitchell  and  Yancey  counties.  Alum, 
graphiie,  jnde,  buhrstone,  granite,  kaolin,  limestone,  whetstone,  grindstone,  soapstone, 
and  corundum  are  found,  the  latter  in  great  abundance;  and,  in  fact,  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  state  is  remarkably  great.  Tiie  agricultural  products  are  chiefly  rice,  cotton, 
tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  wheat,  and  lodiao  com ;  but  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  climate, 
differa  much  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  temperature  of  the  lowlands  is  hot 
md  hnmid;  but  in  the  interior,  particularly  in  the  I^edmoat  and  the  mountain  section, 
the  air  is  singularly  pure,  dry,  and  elastic.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  lialeigh  is 
60';  at  Asheville,  50';  at  Wihnington,  68°;  and  tbe  average  rainfall  is  about  46  inches. 
Alon<^  the  coast  region  tbe  swamp  lands  when  drained  and  the  river  bottoms  are  fertile, 
and  nee  grows  well.  Further  inland  the  soil  improves  and  is  well  adapted  to  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  flax.  Cotton  is  raised  principally  in  the  counties  along  the  south- 
em  border.  The  western  und  mountainous  portions  are  best  adapted  to  gra^og,  and  in 
these  imrts  stock  raising  is  the  leading  pursuit.  The  forest  trees  of  the  uplaiwls  are  o^, 
hickory,  ash,  walnut,  and  lime;  in  tM  lowlands,  tbe  long-leaf  pine:  and  in  the  swamps, 
cedar,  cypress,  maple,  oak,  and  p<^lar.  A  ver>'  lai^  extent  of  territory,  extending 
from  a  point  near  the  fine  of  Virginia  across  tbe  entire  state,  vuylng  in  widtli  from  w 
to  80  m.,  is  covered  with  the  long-leaved  pine,  which  yields  a  large  share  of  the  world's 
supply  of  resin,  oil  of  turpentine,  raw  turpentine,  tar  and  pitch.  In  1870  the  state  con- 
tained R,S58.742  acres  of  improved  land,  12,036,804  acres  of  wood  land,  and  3,549,774 
acres  of  other  unimproved  land.  The  total  number  of  farms  was  98,665,  the  average 
size  of  which  was  213  acres.  Ttieir  cash  value  wns  estimated  to  be  $78,311,088,  and  tliat 
of  tlieir  pi-otluets,  inclndioE  betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  about  $57,845,940. 
Among  the  productions  of  that  yeur  were:  spring  wheat,  405,388  bUBliels:  winter  wheat, 
3,454,641;  rye,  853,006;  Indian  com.  18,454,315;  <Mta,  8.330,105;  bariey,  8,186;  back- 
wheat,  30.109;  peas  and  beans,  083,749;  potatoes,  788.808;  sweet  potatoes,  3,071.840; 
hay,  88,540  tons;  cotton,  144,989  bales;  rice'.  3,069,381  lbs.;  tobacco,  11.150,087  lbs.; 
wool,  799,667:  butter,  4,397,834;  cheese.  75,188:  flax,  59,653;  honey,  1,404,040;  cane 
sugar,  85  hogsheads;  wine,  63,848  gallons;  maple  molasses,  418. 

Tbe  leading  manufacturing  Industries  are  the  sawing  of  lumber  and  the  production 
of  resin,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  tobacco,  flour,  and  the  smelting  of 
vres.  In  1870  there  were  8.643  manufacturing  establishments  iu  the  Htate.  employing 
18,633  hands,  and  using  $6,140,478  in  capital,  raw  material  valued  at  $12,824,698,  and 
producing  goods  worth  $19,021,827.  Of  these  establisliments  there  were  147  tar  aud 
turpentine  works;  227  flooring  and  grist  mills;  104  saw-mills;  83  cotton-mllls;  110 
tobacco  factories;  1  zinc  smelting  and  rolling  works:  and  180  carriage  and  wagon  fac- 
tories. The  slate  has  four  U.  8.  customs  districts — Albemarle,  ^aufort,  Pamlico, 
and  Wilmington;  and  it  exports,  coastwise  and  to  foreign  countries,  large  quantities 
of  tar,  turpentine,  and  resin,  lumber,  cotton,  tobacco,  flotir,  and  fltdi.  During  1870  the 
8hipm'>nts  of  resin  and  turpentine  amounted  to  426,896  barrels,  valued  at  $1,109,032; 
ana  of  tar  and  pitch  17,660  barrels,  worth  $43,834.  The  flsheries  of  North  Carolina  ore 
more  important  than  any  others  on  the  southern  eoast,  the  annual  catch  amounting  usu- 
ally to  100,000  barrels.  The  kinds  caught  are  chiefly  the  herring,  shad,  bluefish,  mullet, 
and  rock. 

Tlie  number  of  railroads  lying  whollyor  partly  in  the  state  in  1875  was  17,  and  the 
number  of  miles  of  road  in  operation  1«8.  The  most  important  of  these  roads  are  the 
North  Carolina  reread,  338  m.  long;  the  western  North  Carolina,  350  m.;  the  Wilming- 
ton and  Weldon.  with  a  branch  running  from  Tarboro  to  Rocky  Mount,  181  m.;  the 
Atlantic  and  North  Carolina.  96  m. ;  the  Raleigh  and  Oaston,  97  m. ;  and  the  Wilmiog- 
%nn  and  Columbia.  65  m.  within  the  state.  The  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  lying  in  Norih 
Carolinn  and  Virginin.  affords  communication  between  Albemarle  sound  and  Chesapeake 
bay.  The  number  of  national  banks  in  the  state  in  1875  was  11.  having  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $2,200,000.  and  an  outstanding  circulation,  secured  by  U.  8.  bonds,  of 
$1,834,545.  There  were  also  8  state  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capit«l  of  $1,697,000;  and 
S  savings  banlu,  loan,  and  trust  companies,  whose  capital  amounted  to  $180,000.  Two 
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fire  insurance  companies,  one  at  Baleigh  and  the  otlier  at  Wairmfaxi,  ponened  aneU 

amouutiug  to  $304,827;  and  there  was  ease  one  life  insurance compaoy  at  Raleigh  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000,  and  assets  ajnounting  to  $213,000. 

Financially,  the  state  has  never  been  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  since  the  var. 
The  ante-war  debt  in  1874  amounted  to  $8,878,200,  but  several  railroad  operadons, 
tc^ther  with  other  liabilities  incurred  by  the  state,  brought  up  the  aggregate  indebted- 
ness that  year  to  $36,921,848,  of  which  about  $10,000,000  was  for  due  and  unpaid  intet- 
eat.  Id  1879,  however,  the  state  treasurer  reported  to  the  legislature  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  debt,  principal  and  interest,  was  $27,120,237.  This  legislature  passed  an 
act  "  to  compromise,  commute,  and  settle."  On  bonds  issued  befuie  the  war  (except  for 
the  North  Caroliua  railroad)  it  proposed  to  pay  40  per  cent  of  the  priucipaL  Other 
bonds  were  mude  redeemable  at  25  per  cent,  and  some  even  at  15  per  cent  of  the  princi- 
pal. The  settlement  determined  upon  was  to  give,  in  exchange  for  the  outstanding 
bonds,  new  tliirty-year  coupon  iMnds,  dated  Jmy  1,  1680,  bearing  4  per'  cent  interest, 
payable  annually.  Id  1874  the  total  property  of  the  state,  real  and  personal,  was  assessed 
at  $14S,733,81S,  which  included  laud  valued  at  $76,059,108;  town  property,  $16,693,131: 
bones,  mules,  cattle,  etc,  $18,314,603;  and  farmiog  utensil,  money  on  baud  or  deposit, 
etc,  $81,807,797.   The  amount  raised  by  lax  for  state  purposes  is  about  $1,200,000. 

A  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools  was  created  by  the  legislature  in  1825, 
and  certain  stocks,  owned  by  the  state,  in  banks  and  navigation  companies,  with  all 
moneys  paid  into  tlie  public  treasury  for  entries  of  swamp  and  other  vacant  lands,  were 
set  aside  to  meet  this  need.  During  the  next  fifteen  years  the  fund  was  enlarged  in 
various  ways  until,  ia  1840,  it  amounted  to  $2,000,000.  This  was  destroyed,  however, 
by  the  war,  and  the  new  constitution  of  1868  provided  that  75  per  cent  of  the  entin 
state  and  county  capitation  tax,  together  with  the  revenue  derived  from  oertido  flnes, 
forfeitures,  and  penalties,  should  l>e  devoted  to  school  purposes.  At  preaeot  about 
$800,000  is  expended  annually,  and  the  public  schools  are  kept  open  four  months  each 

Cr.  A  state  superintendent,  assisted  by  county  comraLasioners  and  district  committees, 
control  and  supervision  of  the  system.  In  1670  the  number  of  children  in  the  state 
betwe«i  the  ages  of  5  aud  18  was  859,930,  of  whom  185,845  were  colored.  The  num- 
ber attending  school  was  06,801,  of  whom  11,410  wen  colored.  In  1878,  however,  the 
report  was  con«derab)y  more  favoraUe,  the  number  of  white  pupils  attending 'school 
during  that  year  liaving  been  145,153,  and  of  colored  81,200.  Substantial  aid  is  received 
also  from  the  Feabody  educational  fund,  whic^  maintains,  during  ten  months  of  the 
year,  from  20  to  80  graded  schools,  each  having  from  100  to  500  pupils.  Besides  these 
public  school  advantages  the  state  has  six  colleges:  the  NorUi  I'arolina  university  at 
Chapel  Hill,  chartered  in  1798;  North  Carolina  collie  (Lutheran),  at  Mt  Plea^t; 
Wake  Forest  college  (Baptist),  Forcstville;  Butherford  college  (uuscclarlan),  at  Excel- 
sior; Trinity  college  (MethodistX  at  Trinity;  Davidson  college  (Presbyteriau),  at  David- 
son; and  Shaw  university  (Baptiat,  for  colored  students,  male  and  female^  at  Baleifrtt 
Several  of  these  C(dlegei  have  preparatory,  theological,  scientific,  and  other  special 
courses;  and  there  are  within  the  state  many  academies  and  seminaries  of  respectaUe 
rank,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  EUcodale  teachers'  institute  at  Little  River, 
and  the  Williston  academy  and  normal  school  at  Wilmington.  Of  the  total  number  of 
libraries  throughout  the  state,  reported  in  1870,  there  were  1746,  containing  about 
641,915  volumes,  of  which  1090  were  private.  The  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
amount  to  about  103,  there  being  10  duly  papers,  80  weeklies,  4  monthlies,  etc.  The 
religious  organizations,  by  the  census  of  1870,  numbered  2,683,  and  possesHed  2,407  edi- 
fices with  718.810  sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $2,467,877.  The  denominations 
represented  were:  Baptist,  985;  Christian.  66;  Congregational.  1;  Protestant  Episcopal 
77;  Friends,  28;  Jewish,  1;  Lutheran,  73;  Methodist,  1198;  Moravian.  10;  Presbyterian, 
904;  German  reformed,  81;  Roman  Catholic,  10;  Universal ist,  2. 

The  constitution  of  Norih  Carolina,  framed  and  adopted  in  1868,  declares  that  the 
state  shall  ever  remain  a  member  of  the  Amurican  union,  and  that  there  is  no  right  on 
the  part  of  the  state  to  secede;  that  every  citizen  owes  paramount  allegumce  to  tlM  con- 
aUtutlon  and  government  of  the  United  States;  that  the  state  shall  never  assume  or  pay 
any  debt  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  a^inst  the  United  Stales;  aud  that  no  property 
qualification  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  votiug  or  holding  ofilce.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  lieutcda^t-govcnior.  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer, 
superintendent  of  public  works,  supcnotendenl  of  instruction,  and  an  attoniey-geneial 
all  of  whom  are  elected  every  four  years,  Tlie  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  50  mem- 
bers, and  a  house  of  repreeestatives  of  120  members,  who  are  elected  cvci^  two  vears. 
The  judicuil  power  ia  vested  in  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  a  chief-Justico  and  four 
assodates,  a  superior  court  with  one  Judge  in  each  of  the  12  judicial  districts  Into  which 
the  state  is  dividetl.  and  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  right  to  vote  is  confcrreil 
upon  every  male  citizen  21  years  of  age,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  state  1  year  and 
the  county  80  days  previous  to  election.  Atheists  are  disqualified  for  office,  and  also  all 
persons  w'ho  have  been  convicted  of  treason,  perjurj",  or  other  infamous  crimes,  and  not 
legally  restored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  tinder  the  apportionment  of  1872  the  state 
la  entitled  to  8  representatives  in  congress,  and  10  electoral  votes.  The  electoral  votes 
liave  been  cast  as  follows:  1792,  Waduogton  and  Clinton,  13;  1796,  Adaros  and  Pinck- 
ney,  13;  1800,  Jeilerson  and  Burr,  13;  1804,  Jefferson  and  Cliuton,  14;  1806,  Madison, 
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for  praddcDt,  11;  1813,  Kadison  and  Gerry,  IS;  1816,  Uooroe  and  Tomj^s.  15;  1930, 
Honroeand  Tompkins,  15;  1824,  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  15;  1838,  Jackson  and  Calhoun. 
15: 1832,  Jackson  and  Van  Burep,  15;  1886,  Van  Buren  and  Juliusun,  15;  1840,  HaiTison 
and  Tyler.  16;  1844,  Olayaud  Frelinghtiysea.  11;  1848.  Tuylor  and  Fillmore,  11;  1858. 
Pierce  and  King,  10;  1850.  Buchanan  and  Breckeuridge,  10;  1860,  Breckenridge  and 
Lane,  10;  1808,  Grant  and  Colfax,  0;  1872,  Qnuit  andWllBon,  10;  1876,  Tlldeu  and 
Hendricks,  10;  1880,  Hancock  and  Bnglish,  10. 

NORTHCOTE.  Sir  Stafford  HEmtT,  b.  London.  1818;  educated  at  Bton,  sod 
Oxford  university,  graduating  at  Balliol  college  In  1889  with  high  honors.  His  first 
position  in  political  life  was  that  of  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  the  latter 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trade.  In  1847  be  was  called  to  the  bar  and  wfu  made 
legal  secretary  to  the  board  of  tnde.  In  1851  he  succeeded  to  the  family  title  and 
eatates  as  eighth  baronet  of  the  tine.  Ftir  the  nezt.three  yean  he  was  occupied  in  exam* 
ining  the  state  of  the  Engliah  civil  service,  and  the  report  made  by  him  ancT  his  colleague 
sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  of  competitive  exami- 
nations. He  wna  member  of  parliament  from  Dudley  and  Stamford  from  1855-66.  and 
was  then  returned  from  North  Devon,  trbich  place  he  has  since  represented  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  conservative  party.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trade  (1860-47),  and  in 
1867  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  India.  He  was  appointed  a  m«mli»  of  tin  Joint 
high  commission  which  dgned  the  treaty  of  Washington  on  May  8,  1871.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  Disraeli's  cabinet  in  1874,  sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  made  chancellor  of  tbe 
exchequer,  and  when  his  leader  xvas  elevated  to  the  peerage  under  the  Utle  of  lord 
BeacoQsfleld,  Northcote  became  himself  tlie  leader  of  tbe  liouse.  He  is  a  magistrate  and 
deputy-lieut.  of  Devonshire,  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  has  received  fnmt  Oxford 
the  honorary  title  of  D.CL.  He  has  publinheil  a  number  of  political  and  financial  paii»- 
phlets  such  as  Tioenty  Tears  of  fHnanciai  Policy,  Sammary  of  the  chi^ finaneiai  meMttret 
paned  between  1842  and  1861,  un(A  a  table  cf  BadgeU  (London,  1862). 

VOftTH-EABT  ASD  KOBTH-WEflT  PA8aA0X&  The  numerous  and  important  dis- 
coveries m-dde  by  the  Portuguese  and  Bpaniunls  in  the  southern  latitudes  of  Asia,  and 
the  reports  which  on  their  return  they  spread  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  those  regions, 
excited  tlie  attention  of  the  other  mnritime  nations  of  Europe,  and  prompted  them  to 
send  out  expeditions  to  the  East  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  ol)taiolnK  a  share  in  the  lucra- 
live  traffic  of  which  Spain  tuul  hitherto  possessed  the  monopoly.  But  the  latter  power, 
then  at  the  lieljj^t  of  her  prosperity,  was  not  disposed  to  admit  other  nations  as  sharers 
of  her  good  fortune,  and  dealt  so  summarily  wttn  all  Intruders,  having  at  that  time  the 
complete  command  of  the  Atlantic  and  Intuan  oceans,  that  her  rivals  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  trading  in  those  seas.  Unwilling,  however,  to  lay 
aside  their  designs  of  opening  a  trade  with  the  far-famed  ludia  and  Cathay  (as  China 
was  then  called),  they  resolved  to  attempt  to  reach  those  regions  by  some  other  route. 
Two  plans  appeared  most  feasible — the  one  to  reach  Eastern  Asia  by  coasting  along  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  nor^eotf  panage;  the  other  by  sailing  westward  acFoss 
the  AtlanUc.  The  bUter  was  first  attempted  by  John  Cabot  in  1497,  but  he  found  his 
progress  barred  by  the  Americaa  continent,  or,  at  least,  those  parts  of  It  known  as  New- 
loandland  and  lAbrador.  Three  years  aftwwaid  Gaspard  Cortereal  and  his  brother 
made  three  several  voyages  in  the  soma  direction;  and  on  reaching  Newfoundland  sailed 
northward,  but  were  stopped  ou  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  lat  60°  n.  Both  brotjiere 
afterward  perished  with  all  their  followers.  Several  voyages  were  soon  after  made  to 
discover  if  a  passage  for  ships  existed  to  the  n.  of  Amenca  (the  north-ieeiU  pauage).  but 
without  success;  and  the  hardships  which  navigators  were  Biibjected  to  in  these  inhos- 

S liable  climes,  caused  the  abandonment  for  the  Ume  of  all  further  investigations  in  that 
irection. 

North-Eatt  Postage. — The  search  for  a  north-east  passage  was  now  vieorously  prose- 


1553.  It  consisted  of  three  ships,  commanded  by  sir  Hugh  Witiougiiby,  and  was  fitted 
out  under  tbe  direction  of  the  celebrated  Sebastian  Cabot;  but  on  rounding  the  North 
cape,  one  of  tl)e  ships  was  separated  from  the  others  during  a  violent  storm,  and  subse- 
qtientlyentered  tbe  White  sea,  then  unknown  to  western  Eurapoans.  The  other  two. 
under  WUInughby.  drifted  lUther  and  thither,  \iS  the  vast  waste  of  water  surrounding 
tbe  pQle,  till  the  navigators  sighted  Nova  Zembla.  Being  unable  to  laud,  they  sailed 
back  alon^  the  north  of  Russia,  and  took  up  their  winter  quarters  on  the  coast  of  Bus- 
sian  Lnpland,  where  they  were  subsequently  found  frozeu  to  death.  Several  other  expe- 
ditions were,  at  diflerent  times,  sent  out  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  but  none  of  them 
ever  succeeded  in  penetraiing  further  than  the  e.  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  thou^  they 
rendered  good  service  to  geography  by  making  accurate  surveys  of  Northern  Europe 
and  the  adjacent  Islands  of  Spitzbei^en,  Nova  Zembla,  Waygatz,  etc  It  was  for  a  long 
time  lielieved  that  the  promontory  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Olu 
was  the  AtMi  of  Fliny,  and  formed  the  n.e.  comer  of  Asia;  and  this  opinion,  wlitch 
received  the  assent  of  the  celebrated  Gerard  Mercator,  tended  greatly  to  encoumge 
renewtid  explorations,  as,  accnrditig  to  it,  the  eantem  coast  of  Aoin  was  not  more  than 
400  m.  from  Nova  Zembla.  The  Allowing  is  a  list  of  the  chief  expeditions  for  the  dis- 
oorery  of  the  north-east  passages 


edition  for  lliis  purpose  in 
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Willonghby  and  Chanoelor  

Burroughs  

Fel  andJackmaQ  

Barentz,  Willmm  (three  expeditiODs), 


....English,  1558 
....  1568 

....  "  15S0 
Dotch,  1594-15M 


Hudson,  Henry  | 


English.  14108 
.  .Dutch,  lew 


Id  biB  third  expedition  Barectz  nearly  reached  Icy  cape,  about  long.  100°  e.  but  was, 
with  his  crew,  impruoDed  by  the  ice,  and  died  before  the  reium  oi  spring.  VatiriM 
important  discoveries  were  made  during  this  expediilon,  which  proved  that  in  favorable 
seasons  a  passage  could  be  found  to  the  eastward,  but  after  the  subsequent  failures  of 
Hudson  and  Wood,  the  attempt  was  abandoned  in  despair.  The  Russian  gi>vemmcnt 
now  look  up  the  searcfa,  and  both  by  overland  ezpedltioDs,  and  by  vessels  sturtini;  from 
Tariouspoiots  on  the  n.  and  e.  coaste  of  Siberia,  sought  to  discover  a  praclicable  pas> 
sage.  The  chief  of  these  expeditions  were  those  of  Behriog  in  1741,  wliich  (started  from 
Petropaulovski,  and  was  stopped  at  the  East  cape;  of  Shalurofl;  and  of  Billings.  In 
ims^  and  again  in  1876,  Pnn.  NordenskiOld  niched  the  eastern  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Obi;  and  in  July,  18^,  a  well-equipped  Swedish  expedition,  under  that  veteran  explorer 
attempted  once  more  the  n.e.  passage.  The  party  eucccssfully  rounded  cape  Clielyu-skiu, 
and  in  September  were  able  to  start  from  the  mouths  of  the  Lena  from  Behring's  strait. 

North-  Wat  Pottage. — As  was  formerly  mentioned,  Sebastian  Cai>ot  and  the  brothers 
Cortereal  were  the  first  who  attempted  to  double  the  el  coast  of  America ;  Ciibot  imU 
reached  as  far  d.  aa  hit.  67°  80',  in  the  strait  between  Oreeoland  and  America,  but  Itie 
courage  oi  hia  crew  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  return.  Notwithstanding  his  urgent 
representaUons,  be  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  Knglisli  monarch  to  aend  out  another 
expedition,  and  it  was  not  till  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  Hnd 
a  n.e.  passage  that  investigations  of  the  n.  coast  of  America  were  resumed.  As  thesf 
investigations  were  oarricaon  till  within  the  last  few  years  solely  by  the  Englifih,  their 
prof^utlnn  till  a  definite  result  was  arrived  at  catne  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  t)ofnt  of 
national  honor,  and  repeated  expeditions  were  sent  out  long  after  It  had  been  clearly 
sUown  thtit  a  n.w.  passage,  when  found,  would  be  useless  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view. 
In  all,  more  than  200  voyages  were  made  in  search  of  a  n.w.  passu^,  so  that  only  the 
most  important  of  them  can  be  even  inentioned.  The  first  expedition,  after  that  of 
Cabot,  was  sent  out  in  157<{.  under  Martin  Froblsher,  who  made  a  second  and  third  t<^-- 
ago  in  tlie  two  following  years,  but  without  any  important  discovery.  In  1585-88 
norCbem  enterprise  received  au  impetus  from  tlM  successful  expeditions  of  capt.  .Tolm 
Davis.  This  navigator  sailed  up  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  as  far  at  lai.  72°  n.. 
and  reported  open  sea  ^till  further  n. ;  be  then  surveyed  the  e.  and  w.  sides  of  the  stmit. 
Imt  without  further  results.  Heniy  Hudson  (q.v.),  who  had  previously  attempted  iIip 
n.e.  pasBuge,  followed  in  1610,  and  dhcovered  the  Hudson  strait  aud  bay,  believing  tin* 
latter  to  be  none  other  than  an  inlet  of  the  Fnciflc  ocean,  an  opinion  which  was  prove<l 
•rroneous  by  the  investigations  of  Button  in  1613;  the  lalter,  however,  disseminated  on 
hifl  return  the  equally  erroneous  opinion  that  the  bay  was  closed  in  on  all  sides,  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  two  eastern  entrances.  Button's  account  was  not  universally  cred- 
ited, and  accordingly,  in  1615,  capt.  Bylot,  who  had  been  one  of  Hudson's  company, 
was  sent  out,  accompanied  by  Bafnn,  the  most  skillful  navi^tor  and  scientific  observer 
of  the  time;  but  their  first  expedition,  which  was  to  Hudson's  bay,  was  devoid  of  results. 
In  their  next  voyage  (1816),  they  sailed  up  Davis's  strait,  reaching  lat.  78°  n.,  snd  eails- 
f  vtng  themselves  by  a  verv  superficial  Investii^ilon  tlutt  their  was  no  northern  outlet, 
the  hay  (as  it  was  then  belteTed  to  be)  was  named  In  honor  of  its  explorer  Baffin's  Imr. 
On  their  return  southwards,  they  coasted  along  the  w.  sidf;,  and  discovery]  an  openlnc 
to  the  w.  which  they  named  Lancaster  sound,  but  believing  it  to  be  only  an  inlet,  did 
not  explore  further.  On  his  return,  Baffin  gave  It  as  hia  decided  opinion  that  no  outlet 
to  the  w.  existed  from  Baffin's  bay,  and  the  attention  of  explorers  was  again  directod  lo 
discover  an  outlet  from  Hudson's  bar.  In  1019  the  solitary  attempt  bv  forelcn  powers 
to  aid  in  the  search  was  undertaken 'mr  Jens  Mnnk,  a  Dane,  but  lie  made  no  discoveriea, 
and  the  attempt  was  not  renewed.  Tlie  expedition  of  Fox  and  James,  in  16S1.  led  tn 
the  partial  exploration  of  the  channel  ^ince  Known  as  the  Fox  channel,  which  forms  the 
norltiem  outlet  to  Hudson's  bay,  and  from  this  time  the  spirit  of  discovery  slumbered 
till  1741.  Between  this  date  and  1746.  several  expeditions  werti  sent  out  to  dif^ver  an 
outlet  from  the  n.w.  comer  of  Hudson's  bny,  but  their  united  researches  sathfact.rily 
proved  that  no  such  outlet  existed.  Owing  to  These  disappointments,  the  search  lura 
n.w.  pai^gc  was  discontinued  for  more  than  half  a  century,  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  of 
the  British  parliament  having  promised  a  reward  of  £30,000  to  the  fortunate  discoverer. 
In  1818  the  admiralty  took  up  tlie  search,  and  sent  out  rapt.  John  Ross  and  lleut.  Pany. 
who  sailed  up  Davis  s  strdt,  and  ascended  Lancaater  sound  for  80  m. ;  here  capt.  Boas 
gave  up  the  search,  considering  it  to  be  hopeless.  Bnt  this  opinion  was  by  no  means  coin- 
cided  in  hy  Parry,  who  was  accordingly  sent  out  in  the  foliowincr  year,  and  succeeded 
in  far  oulatripping  nil  his  predecessors  m  the  career  of  northern  aiscovery.  He  entered 
Lancaster  sound  on  July  30,  and  a  few  days  afterward  discovered  a  large  inlet,  80  m. 
broitd,  which  he  named  Prince  Regent  inlet.  After  exploring  this  inlei  for  some  dis> 
taoce,  he  returned,  and  conthiued  his  course  westward,  w  the  loe  allowed  him,  pndag 
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through  a  strait  which  he  named  after  sir  John  Barrow,  the  promoter  of  the  expedition. 
Contiuuing  bis  westward  course,  he  reached  long.  110"  w.,  in  Melville  souud,  where  he 
wsa  stopped  by  the  ice;  and  after  wutering  here,  and  giving  names  to  the  numerous 
islanda,  seaa,  and  straits  be  bad  discovered,  returned  to  Britain,  with  the  glory  of  bav- 
iog  advanced  80"  of  longitude  further  w.  than  any  previous  explorer.  On  his  arrival  be 
waa  welcomed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  his  discoveries  Imparted  renewed  enersy 
to  the  half-dormant  maritime  enteriwlse  of  the  Britlali.  There  was  now  no  doubt  In 
what  direction  tbe  n.  w.  passage  was  to  be  tougbt.  but  Parry's  second  expedition  (1621-28) 
was  for  tlie  purpose  of  aetermiuing  whether  the  Fox  channel  was  connected  with  tlie 
Arctic  sea  of  his  previous  voyage;  It  was,  however,  unsuccessful.  A  little  before  this 
time  tbe  coast-line  of  North  America  from  Bebring's  strait  to  point  TurnagaiQ,  in  long. 
109°  w.,  had  been  fully  traced,  bo  that  it  only  remained  to  fino  some  navigable  pasnnge 
finm  Regent  Inlet  to  tlibix^t,  and  the  long-wished-fw  result  would  be  attained.  For 
this  pnrpoae  capt.  John  Rbea  was  sent  out  wiiE  an  expedition  In  18S9,  and  after  a  labori- 
ous and  difficult  voyage  up  Prince  Regent  inlet,  reached  a  point  only  200  m.  from  point 
Tumagaiu.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that  lie  discovered  tbe  magnetic  pole.  Dease 
and  Simpson,  in  1B38,  extended  the  survey  of  tlie  American  coast  Imta  point  Tumngntn 
to  wltliin  90  m.  of  tbe  magnetic  pole,  but  the  Iiopes  of  a  channel  between  these  points 
were  dashed  by  the  discovery  made  by  I>r.  John  Rae,  In  1847,  that  Boolbia  (tbe  land 
which  boundfl  Regent  inlet  on  the  w.)  Is  a  peninsula  of  the  American  continent.  We 
now  come  to  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  sir  John  Franklin,  which,  it  was  fondly 
hoped,  would  settle  the  question  of  a  n.w.  passage.  It  saileil  from  England,  May  19. 
1843,  and  was  last  seen  in  BafBn's  bay.  Franklfii  la  believed  to  have  palled  tliroiigh 
Lancaster  sound,  and  ascended  WcUinglop  channel  to  lat.  77°  n.,  and  thence  returned 
southwards,  crossing  Barrow  strait,  and  sailing  down  the  channel  (now  called  Franklin 
channel)  which  separates  Kortb  Somerset  and  Bootliia  Felix  from  Prince  of  Wales 
island  to  tbe  w.,  where.  In  lat.  70°  n.,  long  80'  w,,  his  sliips  were  beset  with  ice, 
Sept.  13,  1B46,  and  Franklin  died  June  11,  1847.  The  aurvivore  almndoned  tlie  vesH;ls 
80  m.  B.W,  of  this  point,  and  per^bed  in  tbe  attempt  to  reach  tbe  American  nuiinland. 
Many  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  search  for  the  mieslngroyagers,  and  one  of  these 
expeditions,  under  Ck>Uinson  and  M'Clure,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  Jan.  20,  18S0,  and 
reached  Bebritig'H  slruit  in  August  the  same  year.  Sailing  eastward  tbe  following 
spring,  M'Clure's  ship  became  fixed  in  tlie  ice,  about  60  m.  w.  of  Barrow  strait,  and  tlie 
crew  were  picked  up  by  sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  April  1852  to 
their  assistance.  Belclier,  who  had  reached  Melville  eound  by  the  eastern  papsage 
through  Lancaster  sound  and  Barrow  strait,  returned  the  seme  way;  and  thus  M'Clure 
and  his  company  enjoyed  the  envied  honor  of  bcinff  the  only  diip'a  crew  who  liad  evi-r 
penetrated  from  Bchruig's  strait  to  Baffin's  bay.  To  M'Clure,  then,  belongs  the  bouoi 
of  having  finally  set  at  test  all  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  a  n.w.  passage.  By  tbe 
various  English  and  American  expeditions  (1848-^)  sent  out  to  search  for  sir  John 
Franklin,  the  whole  region  to  tbe  n.  of  the  American  mainland  as  far  as  lat.  77°  n.,  and 
long.  106°  w.,  baa  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  various  channels  of  communication 
between  Davis's  and  Behring's  straits  liave  been  discovered,  such  as  the  route  by  Hud- 
eon's  bay,  Fox  channel,  Fxtry  and  Hecla  strait  and  Bellot  atrait,  into  Franklin  channel, 
and  thence  by  either  tbe  M'Clintock  or  tbe  Victoria  cliaonel,  or  the  routes  by  Lancaster 
sound,  and  the  M'Clintock  channel.  Prince  Regent  inlet,  or  Frinm  of  Wales  strait,  to 
the  open  sea  n.  of  Alaska,  but  all  these  routes  are  useless  in  a  (mercantile  point  of  view. 


VOKTHEBV  UCTT-EOITKES,  ComciesiotiBns  op.  Tbe  body  corporate  which  has 
under  its  mangagement  the  whole  of  the  light  houses  of  Scotland  and  isle  of  Man.  The 
body  was  first  constituted  by  act  of  parliament  36  Oeo.  lU.,  but  has  been  frequently 
since  the  subject  of  legislation.  Tbe  bglit-bouses  of  tbe  isle  of  Man  were  assigned  to  it 
in  1815.  By  the  Merchant  shipping  act,  1854,  tbe  commissioners  are  so  far  limited  in 
tiieir  power,  tliat  any  proposal  ^r  a  new  light-house  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Trinity  houae,  liondon,  and  tbe  outlay  must  be  sanctioned  by  tbe  board  of  trade;  the 
cost,  however,  is  bixme  hy  the  Imperial  lleht>hoaae  fund.  The  commissioners  act 
wholly  in  virtue  of  ofllce,  and  give  their  services  gmtultonsly.  The  body  con^ts  of  the 
lord  advocate,  solicitor-general,  lord  provost  and  senior  bailie  of  Edinburgh;  lord  provost 
»nd  senior  bailie  of  Glasgow;  lord  provost  of  Alierdeen;  provosts  of  Inveniese,  Camp- 
Ipflton,  Dundee  and  Greenock;  the  ahcrifls  of  the  following  counties:  Aberdeen,  Areyle, 
Ayr,  Berwick,  Bute,  Caithness  and  Sutherland.  Edinburgh,  Elgin,  Fife.  Forfar,  Had- 
dingioD,  Inverness.  Kincardine,  Lanark,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Renfrew,  Ross.  Wig- 
town, and  Eirkcudbrigfat.  The  burin  ess  at  the  oommlsnoners  is  conducted  at  an  office 
in  Edinburgh,  with  the  asiristance  of  a  secretary  and  consulting  engineers.  In  1877  the 
number  of  light-houses  under  the  charge  of  the  coraraission  was  60,  beside  buoys  and 
Iwaeons.  The  commissioners  own  a  steam  vessel,  the  I%arM,  for  supplying  stores  to 
the  several  Ught-hotues,  and  performing  annual  visits  of  inspection.  Tlie  whole  system 
of  northern  lights  is  remarkably  well  organized,  the  merit  of  whieh  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  late  Robert  Stevenson  (q.v.).  A  royal  commission  appointed  some  years  ago 
to  inquire  into  the  mao8«ement  of  the  English,  Irish  and  Scottish  light-houses,  has 
acknowled^  that  tbe  "  Scotch  light-houses  are  In  the  best  state  of  general  efficiency, 
the  EngUsh  next,  sod  the  Iriali  third." 
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NORTHERN  LIGHTS.   See  Aukora  Boreaus.  ante. 

NORTH  HOLLAND  CANAL.  Besi^ed  by  Hcrr  Blnnken,  and  finisbed  in  1835. 
It  runs  fi-om  AiiiKturdam  to  tliu  Helder,  50  m.,  and  lias  a  water-level  width  of  12&^  ft., 
with  a  dc'pili  of  IS^,  and  u  bottom  width  of  81,  It  enables  vessels  trading  from  Aimter- 
dum  Ui  avoid  the:  iHliind,  aodsaod-banksof  the  dangerous  Zuyder  Zee,  the  passage  throurii 
which  once  loo](  ua  many  weeks  as  it  now  does  hours.  The  gt&tXest  dilScuUies  in  the 
way  of  tlie  work  were  the  proverbial  lownew  of  Uie  country,  and  the  necessity  of  pre- 
Touting  the  assaults  and  eucroaclimeuts  of  tlie  sea.  TIk  level  la  such  that  vessels  an 
locked  down  fn>in  the  sea  to  the  capal. 

NORTH  RIVER   See  Hudson  Ritke. 

.  NORTHROP,  BiRDSKY  Grant,  b.  ConiL  in  1817;  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.{1841). 
M.A.  from  Yale,  and  studied  at  the  Yale  divinity  school.  He  settled  as  pastor  at  Saz- 
onvlUe,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  about  ten  years.  From  1667  to  1866  he  was  agent  of 
tlie  MassucliUBetts  board  of  education,  and  In  1869  became  secretary  of  the  state  board  of 
education  of  Connecticut,  a  position  which  he  still  occupies.  He  has  pabliahed  a  num- 
ber of  papers  on  the  subject  of  eduoaUon.  and  has  also  done  mueh  to  encourage  the 
beaiiiifyiug  of  country  towns  by  planting  shade  trees. 

HOBTH  SEA  (Germaniaim  Mare;  Ger.  Xord  See),  thai  aim  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 

which  sepnmtcs  the  British  islands  on  the  w.  from  the  continent  on  the  east.  It  is  700 
m.  in  extreme  length  (from  n.  to  s.),  about  400  m,  in  greatest  breadth,  and  lias  an  area  of 
not  less  tiiao  140.000  sq.  miles  The  great  coinmerciarhighwaysfrom  the  North  sea  to  the 
Atlantic  arc  by  the  Pcntland  firth  and  tiie  strait  of  Dover;  while  on  thee,  it  communicates 
with  the  Baltic  by  the  Skagerrack,  the  Cattegat,  Sound,  and  Qreat  and  Little  Bells. 
Along  its  south-eastern  and  southern  coasta  the  shores  are  low,  and  are  skirted  bysand- 
banks,  forrtied  by  the  sand  deposits  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  watera  of  the  Kibe,  Weser. 
Rhine  and  Sclicldt,  which  arc  the  principal  rivers  that  flow  into  the  sea  from  the  east 
The  shores  of  £ngtand,  especially  in  the  s.,  are  also  low,  and  here  sand  has  also  accu- 
mulated, tliou^h  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  continental  coasts.  The  chief 
British  rivers  tnat  fall  into  tb«  North  sea  are  the  Thames,  Ouae,  Humber,  Tyne,  Tweet!. 
Forth,  and  Tay.  Besides  the  sand-banks  on  the  coast  already  referred  to,  there  are  Others 
extending  to  the  middle  of  the  sca-bed,  and  similar  in  their  origin  to  those  on  the  coasts, 
and  occupying  nttoi^ctber  about  threc-fouiths  of  the  entire  area.  Of  these,  the  principai 
arc  the  bank  running  ^.e.  from  the  moutli  of  the  flrtb  of  Forth  for  110  m. ;  the  one 
extending  n.w.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ellie  for  about  the  same  distance;  the  Dogger- 
b:mk  (q.v.),  etc.  Ttiesc  sand-bunks,  combined  with  the  storms  and  fogs  so  common  in 
the  Nortli  sen,  render  its  navigation  unusually  dangerous.  Another  peculiiirity  of  the 
bed  of  this  sea  is,  the  number  of  extraordinary  "  holes"  which  have  been  found  in  it. 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Little  Silver  Pitt  off  Holderness  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  North-north-east  Hole,  8  leagues  further  east.  Little  Silver  Pitt  is  25  m.  in  length, 
and  from  half  a  mile  to  9  m.  in  width.  At  Its  edges  there  is  a  depth  from  50  to  80  ft  of 
water,  but  the  "hole"  has  a  depth  of  880  feet.  In  the  n.,  along  the  Norwegiaa  coasts, 
the  siinres  are  steep  and  rockj,  and  there  is  a  depth  of  about  190  fathoms.  The  depth 
(31  fathoms  on  an  average)  increases  from  a.  to  north.  The  currents  of  this  ocean  are 
extremely  various,  and  demand  the  greatest  caution  on  the  part  of  the  navigator.  Owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  s.w.  winds,  the  currents  show  a  general  tendency  towards  the 
north-eiisr.  On  the  south-western  coast  of  Ireland,  the  great  tidal  wave  of  the  Atlantic 
is  broken  into  two  portions,  one  of  which,  coursing  up  the  channel,  passes  through  the 
strait  of  Dover;  while  the  other,  sweeping  n.,  passes  round  the  a.  of  Scotland,  and  then 
louth-waixl  along  tlie  e.  coast  of  Britain,  and  meets  the  southern  wave  off  the  coast  of 
Essex.  The  northera  portion  of  tlie  tidal  wave  spreads  over  the  whole  of  the  C^erntan 
ocean,  and  though  on  its  entrance  into  the  North  sea  it  is  only  13  ft  rn  height,  it  rises 
Jn  its  prf»gres8  southward,  as  the  sea  becomes  narrower,  in  the  same  way  as  the  boneiq.v.) 
is  fonued  in  a  contracting  estuary.  In  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  it  rises  to  the  beutht 
of  20  feet.  This  sea  yields  immense  quantities  of  flsh,  the  most  important  kinds  bcaog 
cod,  hake,  ling,  turlwt,  sole,  mackerel'  and  herring,  also  lobsters.  The  flsfaeries  employ 
many  thousand  people.  On  all  avidlable  points  of  the  coasts,  lislit-bouses  have  been 
erected,  and  there  arc  numerous  floating-light  vessels  moored  to  detached  banks.  The 
tmHic  on  the  North  sea  is  enormous.  It  is  surrounded  by  countries  wliosc  inbaldtanis 
liave  from  the  earliest  times  been  famous  on  the  seas,  and  the  enterprise  and  national 
bias  that  formerly  covered  the  Scandinavian  waters  with  conquering  fleets,  may  now  be 
traced  iu  the  vast  commercial  intercourse  carried  on  on  the  North  sea. 

NORTH  SEA  CANAL,  or  Ahstbrdam  Canai..  The  rapid  increase  of  the  trade 
of  the  ports  to  tlic  southwanl  and  eastward  of  the  Heldcr  made  It  imperative  for  the 
merchants  of  Amsterdam  to  provide  better  communication  with  the  North  sea  than  that 
afforded  by  the  north  Holland  canal  already  noticed.  In  186S  a  company  wa?  formed  to 
construct  a  canal  ncariy  in  a  direct  line  to  the  North  sea  from  Amsterdam,  through  lake 
Y  and  Wyker  Meer,  16J  miles.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  and  Herr  Dicks  were  appointed 
enginecra.  The  canal  terminates  in  the  North  sea,  iu  an  artiflcial  harbor,  inclosed  by 
two  piers  of  concrete  on  a  foundation  of  rough  basidt.  Eadi  is  S,069  ft.  long,  and  the 
area  inclosed  is  about  260  acres.  A  cutting  8  m.  in  length  thnm^  the  sand-dunes  toOiom, 
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involving  the  excavation  of  6,318,000  cubic  ys.tda.  Between  Wyker  Meer  and  Jake  T 
anotlier  cutting  837,000  cubic  yda.  occurs.  Tliere  is  a  set  of  locKs  at  eacli  end,  and  tJie 
average  section  of  the  caual  Is:  water-level.  107  ft. ;  hottom,  69  ft. ;  depth,  38  feet.  The 
cuttings  were  first  made,  and  the  ittaterial  wua  deposited  In  two  banks,  448  fL  apart. 
Uirougii  tiie  lakes,  tlie  total  length  of  bank  being  8fH  miles.  These  enable  about  18.000 
acres,  once  covered  by  water,  to  be  reclamed,  and  for  this  purpose  there  were  set  up 
three  Appold  pumps,  tlie  largest  ever  made,  the  fans  being  9  ft.  m  diameter,  maximxun 
lift  9  ft.  9  in. ;  at  tlie  ordinary  working  lift,  tlie  three  diecliarge  2.700  tons  a  minute. 
Visitors  to  the  Aiaerican  exposition  of  1876  will  remember  the  splendid  set  of  drawiagii 
and  irictnras  of  this  cuial.  the  most  gigantic  work,  of  the  kind  yet  undertaken.  The 
contract  sum  was  originally  ovof'  $12,000,000. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  co.  hi  e.  central  Penoeylvania,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  tlie 
Sttsquebanna  river  and  Its  w.  branch;  drained  by  them  and  the  n.  branch  of  Sueqne* 
hanna,  and  by  Shamokin  and  Mahonoy  creeks;  ou  the  Delaware,  Ladtawanna,  and 
Western,  Northern  Central,  Suobury,  Hazleton,  and  Wilkesbarre,  and  Sunbury  and 
LewistowD  railroads;  400  sq.m.;  pop. '80,  58,123— 48,364  of  American  birth.  The  surface 
is  irregular  and  billy,  with  fertile  valleys  between.  Ilie  principal  productions  are  Indian 
com,  oats,  wheat,  buckwiieat,  potatoes,  and  hay.  There  are  many  tanneries,  currier's 
shops,  saw,  flour,  and  planing  mills,  manufactories  of  machinery,  metal  wares,  clotldng, 
carriages,  and  harness.   Co.  seat.  Sunbury. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  co.  in  e.  Vir^nia.  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Chesapeake  bay. 
and  on  the  n.e.  by  the  moutii  of  the  Potomac  river;  200  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,927—7,907  of 
American  liirth;  8,484  colored.  The  surface  is  mululatlng  and  heavily  wooded  in  parts, 
and  raudiof  the  soli  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  Indian  com,  wbeat,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes,  wool,  and  sorghum  molasses.   Co.  seat,  Heatbsville. 

IfOBTHTJHBEBLAHP,  the  most  northern  co.  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the 
North  sea,  and  on  the  n.w.  by  the  Scottish  counties  of  Roxlnirgh  and  Berwick.  Area, 
1,290,812-statute  acres;  pop.  71,  886,646.  The  surface  of  the  county  has  a  rugxed,  and 
especiallv  in  tlie  w.  and  s.w.  a  naked  and  barren  aspect  The  Cheviots  run  along  the 
western  border  of  the  county,  and  send  out  spurs  toward  the  e.,  which,  gradually  declin- 
ing, are  separated  by  fertile  valleys,  that  widen  as  they  approach  the  coast.  About  one- 
thWd  of  tue  area  of  the  countr  is  occupied  by  moorland,  and  along  the  Cumberland 
border  the  broken  and  bleak-looking  hills  are  valuBble  for  tbcir  lead  mines.  Allenheada, 
the  center  of  the  lead  mining  district,  is  the  higliest  inhabited  spot  in  England,  being 
1400  ft.  above  sea-levcl.  The  inclination  of  the  surface  toward  the  e.  is  indicated  by  the 
direction  of  the  livers  AIne,  Coquet,  and  north  Tvne,  which  witli  the  Tyne  and  Till  are 
the  principal  rivers  of  the  county.  The  Tweed  forms  tho  boundary  of  the  county  on 
the  n.  for  about  6  miles,  and  tbe  s.  bonndaiy  is  formed  in  part  by  tlie  Derwent  and 
Tyne.  The  climate  is  cold,  but  is  milder  on  the  coast  than  amid  the  hills,  whidi, 
however,  produce  sufficient  herbage  for  tbe  maintenance  of  large  flocks  of  **  Cheviot " 
sheep.  The  principal  agricuUural  tracts  occur  along  tlie  coast,  and  inland  along  tbe 
river  valleys  for  several  miles.  In  these  districts,  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  strong 
fertile  clayey  loam,  productive  in  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  clover.  Agriculture  is  pur- 
sued on  the  most  improved  methods,  and  cattle,  chiefly  short-homed,  arc  extensively 
reared.  The  8.e.  portion  of  tbe  county  forms  a  part  of  the  great  Northumberland  and 
Durham  coal-fleld,  which  produces  about  26,000,000  tons  annually.  There  are  upwards 
of  100  pits  in  («)eration  in  the  county.  Northumberland  Is  traversed  by  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisie,  Nortb-Eaatcm  and  Border  Counties  railways.  The  county  retuma  four 
members  to  the  bouse  of  commons;  the  county  town  Is  Afnwfck  (q.v.). 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  co.  in  n.e.  New  Brunswick,  on  tbe  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
drained  by  the  Minmichi  river  and  Its  branches;  4,700  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  80,116.  Co. 
seat.  Newcastle. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  co.  in  Ontario,  Can.,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  lake  Ontario, 
intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  Cobourg,  Peterborough,  and  Hannora  r^lroads; 
74Ssq.m.;  pop.  '71,  89.086,   Co.  seat,  Cobouig. 

NORTHITMBERLAND,  Dtrrats  o».   See  Percy,  ante. 

NORTHUMBRIA,  a  kingdom  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  made  a  separate  kingdom  by 
Ida  in  547.  who  united  the  two  kingdoms  of  Bemicia  and  Deira.  It  stretched  to  tlie 
firth  of  Forth,  and  comprised  the  territory  n.  of  the  Humber.  Again  divided  upon 
Ida's  death,  it  was  once  more  organized  into  one  kingdom  by  Ethelfnth  in  688.  Under 
Oswald,  In  tli^e  middle  of  the  7ih  c.  It  was  tbe  strongest  kingdom  In  the  heptarchy. 
Its  separate  existence  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Egbert  in  827.  The  name  survives 
In  the  modem  county  of  Northumberland. 

NOBTE  WAIiSEAX,  a  small  market  t.  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  an  acclivity 
on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Ant,  14  m.  n.n.e.  of  Norwich,  Its  market-cross,  repaired  after 
the  great  fire  in  1600,  by  which  Uie  town  was  almost  entirely  bumod  down,  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.   Pop.  '71,  2,842. 

■<aiE-WE8T  raoviKOES.  a  great  political  divinon  of  British  India  (see  Ikdia),  be- 
tween Nepaul  and  Oude  on  the  n.e..  and  Ralpootana  and  the  Indore  agency  on  the  B.W., 
cmdsUng  of  BBven  Bubordisate  divirions— Heenit,  Eumaoo,  Bohilcuod,  A^ra,  Jhausi. 
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Allahabad,  and  Benares.  Eaeh  of  these  divisions  comprises  from  three  to  six  distriett. 
They  are  treatc-d  under  separate  articles.   The  area  of  the  North-West  ProviDcea  to 
sq.m.,  aud  the  pop.  in  '73  amounted  to  80,781,904.   The  capital  is  AltahatMd. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVER8XTT.  at  Eranston,  Ul.,  a  Kethodial  unlvenitr 

chartered  in  1851,  but  not  fully  organized,  until  several  rears  later.  The  endowment  » 
in  real  estate  of  uncertain  value,  but  is  estimated  at  ^800,000:  annual  income,  $40,000. 
The  university  grounds  are  on  the  sliore  of  lake  Michigan,  and,  together  witib  the  build- 
ings, are  valued  at  800,000.  The  principal  buildings  are  university  haU,  containing  the 
chapel,  library,  museum  and  recitation  rooms;  HecK  hall,  used  by  the  theological  depar^ 
ment;  and  the  woman'a  college  of  Uterstare  and  ut.  The  univerrity,  braides  a  pre- 
paralory  school,  embraces  seven  departments,  each  wltii  a  separate  faculty,  as  IcMowb: 
1.  A  department  of  literature  and  science;  3.  department  of  technology;  8.  oepartmeot  of 
literature  and  art,  formerly  the  Evanston  college  for  young  ladies;  4.  conserratoiy  of 
music;  5.  department  of  theology,  or  Qarrett  Biblical  institute;  6.  department  of  law;  7. 
department  of  medicine.  The  library  contains  80,000  volumes,  and  has  a  fund  of 
9w,000  at  interest,  to  be  ultimately^  used  in  erecting  a  fire-proof  library  building.  The 
Garrett  Biblical  institute,  on  the  university  grounds,  has  a  distinct  charter  and  board  of 
trustees,  but  sustains  a  cooperative  relation  to  the  university.  The  museum  containa 
15.000  specimens.  FroCesswB  in  all  departments  (1880).  87;  students  in  all  depaitments. 
708;  alumni  of  all  departments,  1174.  A  thorough  pr^ratorr  school  U  maintained 
with  a  distinct  building  and  faculty.   President  (acting),  Oliver  Harcy,  ix.d. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES,  the  designation  of  all  that  portion  of  British 
North  America  under  the  dominimi  of  Canada,  except  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and 
Brirish  Columbia,  lying  w.  and  n.  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  On  the  n. 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  w.  by  the  Paciflc,  and 
on  the  6.  by  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  Stales.  Its  length  e.  and  w.  is  about  3,900 
m. ;  breadth  of  the  mainland  n.  and  s.,  1500  m. ;  and  its  estimated  area,  including  the 
islands  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  about  2.760,000  sq.  miles.  A  great  portion  of  the  region  con- 
sists of  inland  seas,  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  swamps,  treeless  prairies,  and  barren  bills  and 
hollows.  By  DDC  explorer  it  has  been  not  inapt];y^  called  "the  fag  end  of  the  world." 
In  the  B.W.  the  face  of  the  country  is  level  or  roUmg;  farther  e.  the  surface  ia  broken 
and  there  are  mountains  1000  ft.  high;  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  there  are  rocks,  lakes, 
swamps,  and  mountains.  The  extreme  n.  Is  intersected  with  lukes,  marshes,  and  rivers 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  portions  of  the  ^obe  that  have  been  explored.  The 
tynmtry  immediately  s.  and  w.  of  Hudson's  bay  is  generally|  well  wooded  and  has  a  fair 
soil.  'The  principal  rivers  of  the  territories  are  the  Churcbill,  Nelson,  Severn,  Albany, 
Abbitibbi,  East  Main,  and  Great  Whale  rivers,  flowing  into  Hudson's  bay;  the  Mac- 
Kenzie,  Coppermine,  and  Great  Fish  rivers,  flowine  into  the  Arctic  ocean;  the  Saakatcb- 
awan,  Assinnihoin,  and  Red  rivers,  falling  into  lake  Winnepeg;  and  the  Caniapuacaw 
and  Natwakame  rivers,  falling  into  Hudson's  strait.  The  chief  lakes  are  the  Great 
Bear,  Gi^t  Slave,  Athabasca,  Winnepeg,  Manitoba,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Winnep^ooa, 
Clearwater,  Nelson,  Deer,  Wollaston,  North-Lined,  Mistassini,  and  Abbitibbi.  The 
geology  of  the  region  ia  not  accurately  known;  but  the  western  limits  of  the  Hudson's 
bay  iMsin  are  believed  to  be  in  part  marked  off  by  hills  of  metamorphic  rock,  and  the 
iron  and  lignite-bearing  beds  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  apprar  to  continue  northwaid 
to  the  Arctic  ocean.  About  80  m.  s.  &om  this  sea  copper  has  been  found  In  small 
qnantities  on  the  Coroermine  river.  The  climate  Is  severe  and  in  the  greater  pwtion 
of  the  territories  agriculture  is  not  practicable.  In  the  n.  the  land  La  nevo-  thawed  more 
than  a  few  inches  even  in  midsnmraer,  and  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
May  tiie  country  is  buried  under  snow,  while  the  smaller  rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen  to 
the  bottom.  In  the  w.,  however,  the  temperature  is  somewhat  higher,  and  in  the  s. 
very  variable,  the  range  being  140°.  A  rceion  commencing  at  the  100th  meridian  and 
40th  parallel  and  extending  n.w.  to  the  62crparallel  and  llStfa  meridian  embraces  abonl 
60,000  sq.m.  tliat  has  a  prairie  hay  which  preserves  its  flavor  and  nutritive  properties 
throughout  the  winter  and  provides  the  herds  of  buffiito  with  food.  Here  and  there 
along  the  principal  rivers  and  around  tiie  larger  lakes  are  tracts  capable  of  cultivation. 
Thel)e3t  of  these  localities  are  the  valley  of  the  Peace  river,  the  district  along  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Athabasca  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Baskatchawan.  Of  the  wild  animals 
that  are  found  the  buffalo,  beavers,  sables,  martens,  wolves,  foxes,  bears,  and  others  are 
very  numerous,  making  the  territ(Hles  the  most  important  fur-producing  portion  of  the 
world.  The  musk-ox  and  some  species  of  deer  are  also  abundant,  and  the  seal  and 
walrus  are  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  jnlnclpal  rivers  and  lakes  are 
welVetocked  witii  fish,  including  perch,  carp,  pike,  whitcdsh,  and  sturgeon. 

The  history  of  this  immense  region  dates  back  to  1610  when  Hudson's  bay  ww  dis- 
covered by  John  Hudson,  an  English  navigator.  Sixty  years  later  Charles  iL  granted 
a  great  tract  within  Its  limits  to  prince  Rupert,  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  others,  who 
organized  the  Hudson's  bay  company  to  canr  on  the  fur  trade.  "This  tract  by  the 
onginal  charter  was  called  "Rupert's  land;"  and  it  constituted  one  of  the  king's  colonies 
or  plantations  in  America  and  was  defined  as  idl  the  lands  and  territories  upon  the 
countries,  coasts,  and  cooflnes  of  the  seas.  bays,  lakea,  rivers,  and  aoaods.  in  whatsoever 
UiUtude  they  ml^t  be,  that  1^  wfthln  the  Hudson's  sindta,  and  that  were  not  tltnnif 
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poH-iCiiHed  by  the  subjecls  of  any  other  kingdom.  Up  to  1870  the  whole  rugioa  was 
known  as  the  Huilson's  Bay  lernlory  and  was  goveram  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  company, 
by  whom  it  was  divided  into  four  large  departments  or  regions  which  were  subdivided 
into  SS  districts,  iaclivlinj^  155  trading  posts.  The  government  wsis  administered  by  a 
chief  governor  and  counal,  and  the  variouK  departments  tiy  ctuef  factors  and  traders. 
But  in  1869  the  company  relinquished  governmental  funclions,  and  during  the  following 
yi-ar  tlie  Northwest  Territories  came  into  the  possession  of  Canada  and  were  nytde  u 
province.  Tlie  scanty  population  is  niosliy  Indian  or  half-breeds,  and  tlie  various  tril)es 
together  are  believed  to  number  about  60,000  persons.  Tliey  subsist  by  bunting,  trap- 
|iin<r,  and  fishing.  The  white  inhabitants,  scattered  at  the  various  post!4  of  the  Hudson's 
l>iiv  company,  and  fniployed  by  the  company  are  mostly  Scotch  and  French  Canadians, 
uiul  number 'about  S.OOO.  There  are  numerous  Roman  Catholic,  a  number  of  Aoglie^in, 
iuid  a  few  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  missions  among  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  hnvu 
Ifccome  civilized  an'tl  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  The  most  important  settlement  is 
York  Factory,  on  Hudson's  bay  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Nelson  river,  communication  is  had 
ill  the  winter  s(^a.<ion  between  this  ^lace  and  fort  Garrv'  in  Manitoba,  the  headquarters  of  thb 
lludson's  Bay  company  in  Amctica,  by  means  of  aog  sledges,  and  in  summerly'  means 
of  canoes  and  boats  on  the  streams.  The  government  of  the  territories  is  ve^Dd.  in  a 
lieut.gov.  and  a  council  of  not  more  than  live  memlx*rs,  appointed  by  the  gOT.gen.  of 
0:inaaa  in  council.  As  soon,  however,  us  any  district  of  not  more  tlmn  1000  sq.m.  con- 
tains 1000  adult  inhabitantf ,  it  is  entitled  to  elect  a  mcmUer  of  the  council  for  two  years, 
and  a  second  member  when  the  inhabitants  number  2,000.  The  seat  of  government  is 
iJattieford,  a  town  situated  at  the  junction  of  Ilattle  river  with  the  north  fork  of  the 
S  i^kiitchawan,  and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad,  about  500  m.  w.n.w.  of  Winnepcg. 

NORTON,  a  co,  in  n.n.w,  Kansas,  adjoining  Nebraskii,  drained  by  the  n.  fork  of 
Sotoiiion  river,  by  Prairie  Dog  creek,  and  the  tributariefi  of  Republican  river;  900  sq.m. ; 
]M)p.  '80.  7,002—6,52!}  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  nearly  all  prairie,  and  the  soil 
fertile.    The  principal  productions  are  wheat  and  Indian  corn.    Co.  seat,  Iforton. 

KOBTOK,  Andrews,  Rev..  American  scholar  and  theolo^iui.  was  b.  at  Hin^ham, 
>Ia3s.,  Dec.  81,  1786.  Having  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUe^  m  1804,  he  was  appomted, 
in  1809,  a  tutor  of  Bowdoin  college,  aud  in  1811  mathematical  tutor  at  Ilarvara,  and  in 
181S  librarian  of  the  university,  and  succe^ed  Dr.  Ohanning  as  lecturer  on  biblical  crit- 
icism and  interpretation.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  Dexter  professor  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, which  office  he  retained  until  failing  heBUli  compelled  his  retirement  in  1830.  Dr. 
Norton  was.  after  Dr.  Ctisnning,  the  moHt  distinguished  exponent  of  Unitariau  theology, 
a  clear  and  perspicuous  lecturer,  an  able  and  conservative  critic,  and  a  voluminous 
writer.  Rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  l^lnity,  and  protesting  against  Oalvinism,  lie  also 
o{)posed  the  school  of  Theodore  Parker  and  ijie  naturalistic  theology.  Bcsfdo  his  con- 
trifmtions  to  the  general  Repmitory  and  Semew,  the  Nmih  ArmrieaH  RevieuB,  Christian 
fdmminer,  he  published  (1883)  .1  8taie.meiU  of  Reamns  for  not  believing  in  the  Ihctrine  of 
tius  TrinUt/:  (1737)  The  Oentiinevemofthe  Gonpela;  (1889)  On  tlie  latest  fbrms  <if  InMd- 
itif;  and  left  some  poems  und  u  tranuation  of  the  gos|)cls.  Ho  died  at  Newport,  K.  I., 
Mept.  18,  1853. 

SOBTOH,  the  Hon.  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah,  a  poetess  and  novelist  of  some 
reputation,  the  daughter  of  -Thomas,  and  the  gninddaiighter  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, was  b.  in  1808.  Her  father  died  while  she  was  still  a  cliild,  and  ber  education, 
w  hich  embraced  an  unusually  varied  course  of  studies,  was  superintended  by  bcr  mother. 
In  1827,  she  married  the  hon.  Qcorge  Ohappel  Norton.  In  1^1  ^e  first  met  lord  Mel- 
bourne, then  prime-mioister.  and  the  intimacy  which  succeeded  having  given  rise  to 
some  scandalotw  rumors,  Mr,  Norton  brought  an  action  against  lord  Melbourne,  which 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  She  died  June  1.5,  1879,  after  having  been  for 
.some  months  the  wife  of  sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell.  Her  chief  works  are  The  Sorrows  of 
Jlom/ie  (1827):  The  Undyiiig  One  (1830);  The  CkHdofthe  Islands  (1845);  Stuart  of  Dun- 
k'atlt,  11  novel  (1847);  EngltHh  Lawifor  Women  in  the  Mneteenth  Centxiry  (1854);  Tm  Lady 
ofQarage{im);  Xiu^ and .filowd.  a  novel  (1888): aud  (Hd^i>OTV^(1868);  Her  prose 
works,  several  of  which  depict  the  wrongs  incident  to  the  position  of  women,  are  writ- 
ten with  condderable  cleverness  and  vigor:  and  Iter  verse,  thou{^  overstrained  nud  st^y 
in  sentiment,  has  numerous  admirers,  and  manifests  some  degree  of  thid  brilliancy  ^ 
which  the  Sheridans  tiave  been  so  famous. 

NORTON,  Charlrs  Ei.iot.  b.  Mass.  1827;  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews  Norton. 
After  graduating  at  Harvard  croUege,  in  1846,  he  entered  a  commercial  house  in  Boston 
to  learn  the  details  of  the  East  India  trade.  In  1849  be  went  out  as  supercargo  of  a  ship 
consigned  to  India,  through  which  he  traveled,  returning  to  Boston  by  way  of  Europe. 
In  1865  he  again  went  to  Europe  where  he  spent  two  years,  and  he  was  once  more  abroad 
1868-78.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  jMrofeseor  of  fine  arts  at  Harvard  college.  In  1855 
he  edited,  in  coninnction  with  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  his  father's  Internal  Sddencet  efUte  Om- 
'ti/isneM  of  the  Oottpeln,  and  translation  of  the  gospels.  He  edited  the  2f<nih  American 
Hfview,  in  association  with  James  Russell  Lowell,  1864-68,  and  during  the  rebellion  he 
edited  the  publications  of  the  loyal  publication  society  at  Boston.  His  Consideration*  on 
mrne  recent  Social  Theories  appeared  in  1868;  Xbtes  Trard  and  Study  in  Italy,  1880; 
and  his  translation  of  Dante's  Vita  Nuova  in.l867.  He  isan  acoomplishea  Dante  scholu, 
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and  Karl  Witters  edition  of  the  Vita  Nuova  is  dedicated  to  him.  He  published  tn  1880 
HutoTtcat  Studies  on  Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  is  presideat  of  tlie  archteo- 
logical  institute  of  America. 

NORTON,  JoHK,  1606-68;  b.  Stortford,  Hertfordshire,  Eng.;  educated  at  Cambridge; 
became  curate  of  Stortford.  Having  embraced  Puritanism  he  came  in  16S6  to  Plymouth. 
Hass.,  where  he  preached  the  first  winter;  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ipewidt  m  16S6^ 
was  a  member  of  the  conTention  wliich  fnuned  the  "  Cambridge  platfonB"  in  16M; 
became  colleague  of  the  Bev.  John  Wilson,  minister  of  the  first  church  in  Boston  in  1053. 
and  in  1662  went  with  gov.  Bradstreet  as  agent  of  the  colony  to  present  an  address  to 
Charles  II.  after  the  restoration.  He  wrote  manv  works,  one  of  which  was  a  treatL*- 
against  the  Quakers,  entitled  Tho  Heart  Gf  New  MnglaTid  rent  4y  the  Btatphemiet  of  the 
Prmnt  Generation,  by  which  they  were  bo  enraged  that  after  lus  death  thev  informed 
the  king  that  "John  Norton,  chief  priest  in  Boston,  was  smitten  and  died  by  the  immedi- 
ate power  of  God." 

NORTON,  Wtllum  £.,  b.  Mass.,  1848;  was  apprenticed  when  yimng,  to  a  bouse, 
sign,  and  fresco  painter;  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  lo;  at  ^  he  commenced  marine  paint- 
ing in  which  he  became  successful. 

VOBWJlLK,  a  township  of  Connecticut,  on  both  rides  of  the  month  of  the  Ncvwalk 
river  and  Long  island  sound,  on  the  New.  York  and  New  Haven  railwayt  46  in.  n^. 
of  New  York,  and  81  8.W  of  New  Haven.  It  has  manufactories  of  ixon,  maehineiy, 
lata,  felt-cloth  (of  which  two  companies  make  600,000  yds.  per  annum,)  16  churches,  etc. 
Pop.  '70,  12,116. 

NORWALK  (ante)  a  t.  in  Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  has  a  fair  harbor  and  is  the  tenninus 
of  the  Danbuiy  and  Norwalk,  and  the  Shepaug  Valley  railroads;  pop.  '80,  18,950. 
There  are  several  public  halls,  a  public  library,  schools  and  academies,  5  banks,  15 
churches,  3  dally  papers,  several  hotels  and  a  large  number  of  mills,  foundries  and  fac- 
tories. The  lock-works  and  iron-works  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  countir. 
The  people  are  largely  engaged  in  the  oyster  ttade,  sending  great  quantities  to  New  Yo^ 
annually.  There  uc  two  or  tliree  hothouse  nurseries,  and  a  large  trade  in  flowers  is 
carried  on  with  New  Yoric  city.  Woolen  goods,  hats,  shoes,  and  straw  articles  are 
among  the  mannfactnres.  That  portion  of  the  township  lying  upon  the  Sound  and 
through  wtiich  the  New  York  railroad  passes  is  known  as  South  Norwalk.  In  the  upper 
or  north  portion  of  the  town,  which  is  built  upon  rising  ground,  are  many  pleasant  ran- 
dences  and  country  seats.  The  union  school  building  u  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
state,  and  there  are  several  private  academies. 

NORWALK,  a  t.,  the  co.  seat  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio.  56  m.  w.  of  Cleveland,  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroad,  pop.  '70,  4,488.  It  is  situated  on  a  long 
sandy  ridge,  with  streets  paved  with  double  rows  of  maples.  It  tias  gas  and  water 
works,  flour  and  saw  mills,  machine-shops  and  foundries.  There  are  churches,  schools, 
banks,  and  4  weekly  newspapers. 

HOBWAT  (Norweg.  Ncrge),  the  western  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
wliich,  together  with  Sweden,  forms  one  joint  kingdom,  is  mtuated  between  af  W  and 
71°  10'  n.  lat.,  and  S"  and  38°  e.  long.  It  is  bounded  to  the.  e.  by  Sweden  and  Rusu, 
and  on  every  other  side  is  surrounded  by  water,  having  Skagerrak  to  (he  a.,  Uie  Ger- 
man ocean  to  the  w.,  and  the  Arctic  sea  to  the  n.  Its  length  is  about  1,100  m..  and  its 
greatest  width  aliout  300  m.;  but  between  the  lata,  of  67°  and  68°,  it  measures  little  more 
titan  35  m.  in  breadth.  The  following  table  shows  the  areas  and  populations  <A  the  91^ 
aemter  into  which  Norway  is  divided,  as  g^ven  in  the  last  census  of  Jan. ,  1876 : 
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Of  this  total.  ou\j  881,988  Uto  In  towns.  At  Uie  preceding  census  on  Dec.  81. 180S,  the 

peculation  was  1,701,766. 

The  Bcandinaviao  peninsula  consists  of  more  or  less  connected  mountain  maases, 
wliicfa,  in  the  s.  and  w.  parts  of  Norway,  constitute  one  continuous  tract  of  rockv  high- 
lands, with  steep  declivities  dipping  into  the  sea,  and  onlv  here  and  there  broken  oy 
narrow  strips  of  arable  land.  South  of  Trondhjem  (68°  n.  Ux.),  the  ridge  expands  over 
nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  Norwav.  The  n.  portions  cft  the  range,  known  as  the 
KJOUen  Fjelle,*  occupy  a  space  of  about  26  m.  in  widtii  and  fcmn,  as  far  n.  as  60*,  the 
boundary-line  between  Sweden  and  Norway.  South  of  68*  n.  lat.  the  range  of  the 
Scandinavian  mountains  in  known  as  the  Norslca,  or  Dovre  Fjelle,  although  the  latter 
name  belongs  properly  only  to  the  part  immediately  In  contact  with  the  KjOllen.  The 
general  elevation  of  the  Norska  FJeUe  docs  uot  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
whose  average  height  in  these  latitudes  is  6,000  ft. ;  but  it  ranges  above  that  of  the 
growth  of  trees,  which  may  be  stated  to  lie  1000  ft.  lower.  Only  two  carriage-roads  tra- 
verse the  Norska  Flelle,  the  one  connecting  Christiania  with  Bergen,  and  the  other  with 
Trondhjem.  The  Justedal  glacier,  in  Bergen  amt,  is  the  largest  on  the  continent  of 
£urope,  and  covers  an  area  of  688  sq.  miles.  The  whole  of  the  w.  coast  of  Norway  is 
densely  fringed  with  Islands  and  isulated  rocky  masses,  which,  n.  of  68°,  in  the  Lofoden 
(q.v.)  group,  assume  larger  dimensions,  and  form  extensive  insular  districts.  The  more 
important  are  HindO  (8S7  sq.m.,  8,190  inhabitants),  on  the  borders  of  Nordland  and 
TromsO;  LangO  (147  sq.m.,  6,813  Inhabitants);  Earmd  (only  31  sqjD.,  although  the 
pop.  is  11.83^;  and  Senjen  (878  8q.m.,  with  8,889  inhabitants^  To  the  s.  of  the 
Anden  group,  near  tlie  little  Islands,  Uosken  and  VsrO.  occurs  that  eddying  whirl  of 
counter-currents  known  to  us  as  the  HaelstrOm;  but  with  this  and  a  few  other  similar 
exceptions,  no  serious  obstacles  impede  navigation  along  the  numerous  channels  of 
the  coasts.  The  most  important  of  the  rivers  are  the  Olommen  (8S0  m.  long,  with  a 
basin  of  6,057  sq.m.),  the  Drams-elv,  of  less  than  half  the  length  and  basin,  Tiuiue,  Pas- 
vikel,  Skiens,  Laagen,  and  Vormen.  These  and  numerous  other  streams  are  of  more 
importance  for  floating  down  timber  to  the  fjords  than  for  navigation.  The  fjords  or 
InletB  form  a  dtaracteristic  feature  of  Norwegian  scenery,  and  f^ye  a  coast-Une  of 
upwards  of  800  miles. 

The  nuHC  cooriderable  of  the  lakes  of  Norway  is  the  MjOsen,  near  Christianla;  but 
even  this  lake,  widch  in  seme  places  is  more  than  1400  ft.  deep,  is  scarcely  60  m.  long, 
and  has  an  area  of  less  than  300  sq.miles.  Swamps  and  morasses,  which  occupy  a  large 
area,  have  of  late  years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  government,  which  is  endeavoring 
to  drain  and  utilize  them  for  an-icultural  purposes,  and  with  a  view  of  converting  them 
into  fields  of  turf  and  peat  for  fuel. 

Ciimat»,  Soil,  etc.— The  peculiar  ph^ical  character  of  Norw^  necessarily  g^ves  rise 
to  great  varieUes  of  climate  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  llie  influence  of  the  sea 
BDU  of  the  gulf  stream,  and  the  penetraUou  Into  the  interior  of  deep  inlets,  greatly 
modify  tiie  severity  of  the  climate,  more  especially  on  the  w.  coast.  Thus,  while  the 
mean  annuid  temperature  is  for  Christianla,  on  the  e.  coast,  41°,  it  is  46°. 8  Fahr.  for 
Bergen  on  ^e  w.  coast,  which  is  only  80'  further  north.  On  the  coast  generally,  rain 
and  fogs  prevail;  while  in  Uie  regions  near  the  North  cape,  storms  are  almost  incessant. 
In  the  Interior,  Uie  air  is  clear  and  dry,  &nd  the  winters  are  cold  and  tlie  summers  hot. 
wliile  on  the  coasts  the  opposite  conditions  prevaiL  The  longest  day,  which  in  the  s. 
is  18  hours,  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  three  months  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  n. 
cUstricts,  where  the  longest  night  lasts  almost  an  equal  length  of  ume.  The  protracted 
winter  of  the  n.  r«;ioDS  follows  almost  suddenly  on  the  disappearance  of  the  sun, 
when  the  absence  of  solar  ll^ta  is  compensated  for  by  the  frequent  appearaAce  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  which  shines  with  sufflcienC  intensity  to  allow  the  prosecution  of  ordi- 
nary occupations. 

It  is  estimated  that  JLth  of  the  area  of  Norway  lies  within  the  region  of  pen>etual  snow, 
while  elevations  exceeding  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  are  unfitted  for  human 
habltaUoQS,  although  for  a  portion  of  the  brief  summers,  the  herdsmen  can  occuot  tertra 
or  huts  at  eleviUions  of  8,000  feet  and  upwards.  A  large  extent  of  the  mountain  dUtricts 
yields  no  produce  beyond  scanty  grasses,  mosses,  lichens,  and  a  few  hardy  berry-yield- 
ing plants.  Only  birch  sod  Juniper  grow  n.  of  67,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the 
pint'.  The  Scotch  Fir.  Pinua  tylvestrU  (Norwegian,  Fnm),  and  Spruce,  P.  abies  (Nor- 
wegian, Qran),  cover  extensive  tracts,  and  with  birch,  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of 
Norway.  The  hardier  fruits,  as  strawberries,  gooseberries,  cherries,  and  raspberrira,  are 
abundant  and  excellent  of  their  kind.  Hemp,  flax,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  nown  as 
far  north  as  06;  but  although  agriculture  faas  been  more  systematically  pursued  of  late 
years,  the  croi»  are  not  always  sufScient  for  home  consumption,  and  hence  it  is  found 
absolutely  necessary  annually  to  import  considerable  quantities  of  com  and  potatoes. 
The  frugal  peasantry  do  not.  however,  rely  wholly  upon  importation,  but  prepare  a 
species  of  cake  or  bread  from  the  bark  of  the  pine  when  corn  is  scarce,  and  in  plentiful 
years  store  away  some  of  the  produce  of  the  harvest  in  the  national  com-magazincs, 
which  are  established  in  every  part  of  Norway  by  way  of  a  provision  for  an  unfavorable 
season.    Agriculture  is  most  successfully  prosecuted  in  the  amts  of  Jarlsberg  and  Laur- 
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yik,  and  iu  the  south  gonm-iilly;  while  in  the  uorthern  piirts,  in  the  upper  valk^  tbo 
rearing  of  caUtle  coustitute»  uu  important  hraucli  of  industry.  The  heran  and  flocks  are 
driven  from  tLie  distant  farms  to  the  pasture-lands  iu  these  high  mountain  valleys,  known 
as  Steterdale,  Avhcre  they  remain  till  the  approach  of  cold  weather  obliges  the  herdsmen 
to  return  witli  their  cliarges  to  tlie  shelter  oi  tlie  farms.  Altlioujj^i  the  cattle  and  horses 
are  small,  tbcy  are  genentlly  strong  and  capable  of  bearing  lauch  hard  labor. 

Pivdiict*,  etc. — Fish  are  caught  iu  almost  evory  stream  and  lake  of  the  interior,  aa 
well  iiM  iu  the  fjords  of  the  coast,  and  iu  the  bays  and  channels  wbich  encircle  the 
numerous  islands  skirting  the  long  ticu-liueof  Norway.  Salmon,  herring,  and  cod  are 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  together  give  ocaipation  to  upwards  of  60,000  men.  who 
pursue  the  herring  and  cod  ^bing  in  the  spring,  and  again  la  the  summer,  while  cod  is 
also  Itahed  in  the  winter-time.  The  value  of  the  flsh,  fresh  and  dried,  exported  from 
Norway  in  1870,  was  7,981,000  sp.  d..*  although  that  year  was  unfavorable  m  regard  tu 
the  returns  of  deep-water  fish.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  flah  and  oil  produce  is 
between  d  aud  10  millions  of  sp.  d.  In  1869  there  were  88,000  men  employed  in  the 
herring  fisheries,  and  the  value  of  the  for  that  year  was  260,000  sp.  d.  In  the  same 
y6ar  15  Norwegian  ships  were  engaged  In  the  Jau  Hayeu  (70^  n.  lat.)  seal  dsheries,  when 
33.000  young  aud  ^,000  old  seals  were  taken,  and  the  profits  of  the  captures  were  4fi,00U 
sp.  d.  Next  to  the  fiaheriea,  Norway  derivae  ita  greatest  sources  of  wtudth  from  the  pro- 
diice  of  its  woods.  Iti  1870  there  were  860,000  tons  weight  of  timber  (both  deals  ami 
unhewn  trunks)  exported,  of  the  net  value  of  7.600,000  sp.  d.  Within  the  last  few  yeajT 
the  Norwegian  forests  have  yielded  anew  product  of  industry,  known  as  wood-paste, 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  for  which  it  promises  to  serve  ait  a 
elieup  uud  efficient  substitute  for  rags. 

The  fauna  of  Norwa>'  includes  the  bear,  wolf,  lyux.  elk.  otter,  reindeer,  red-deer, 
neat,  the  eider-duck  and  many  other  kinds  of  sea-row],  blackcock,  capercailzie,  and  i 

frcut  variety  of  small  game.   According  to  the  ccdsus  of  1863,  there  were  in  Norway 
40,167  horses,  953,036  horned  cattle,  1,705,394  sheep,  290,985  goats,  96,166  swioe. 
101,768  reindeer. 

The  mineral  products,  which  comprise  silver,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  chrome 
ironstone ,  etc.,  yield  a  large  annual  return.  The  value  of  the  metal  exports  was,  in 
1870.  885,000  sp.  d.  for  raw  and  partially  worked  ores,  and  16,000  sp.  d.  for  wrouglil 
mctuls.  The  l  ichest  mines  arc  nituatcd  in  the  south,  and  chietty  in  the  district  of  ilic 
Oloramen,  as  the  celebrated  and  ancient  silver-works  of  Rongsberg,  the  copper  mines  •>! 
ROraas,  Alteu,  and  Vigsnsea,  the  nickel  mines  of  Modum  and  Bamhle,  aod  the  cobnlt- 
works  of  Buskerud,  and  the  numerous  iron  shafts  on  the  southern  decUnttes  of  ihe 
mountains  between  Kougsberg  and  the  Glommen.  Latterly,  however,  some  productive 
<:opper-works  have  been  opened  in  the  northern  districts  of  Kaafjord  in  Finmark. 

Ship-building  iu  all  its  branches  ia  almost  the  only  industrial  art  that  ia  eztensivdr 
uud  actively  prosecuted.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  are  absolutely  no  specif 
trades,  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  fishing-ports,  no  less  than  the  inmates  <s  the  widely 
separated  farms,  employing  their  compulsiny  leisure  during  the  long  winterin  weaTin|. 
spinning,  and  making  the  articles  of  clothing  and  tlie  domestic  implements  requiietl  in 
I  heir  households. 

IVade,  etc — The  principal  seats  of  trade  arc  Christiania,  Drammen.  Arendal,  Bergt- b 
Ktavanger,  and  Trondlijem.  The  merchant  fleet  numbered,  in  1674,  7.447  vessels  i>i 
1.220,(W0  tons,  manned  by  56.147  seamen.  In  1873.13,404  vessels  cleared  the  ports  of 
Norway.  The  exports,  which  consist  mainly  of  timber,  flsh.  minerals,  furs,  featber^ 
and  down,  amounted  in  1873  to  33,987.000 sp.  d.,  or  about  £7,000,000;  while  the  import!- 
for  the  same  year  were  46,859,000  sp.  d.,  or  £10,300,000  sterilng.  The  value  of  the 
exports  to  Qreat  Brittuu  in  1877  was  £5,296,000,  the  im[>orts  thence  being  valued  ai 
£1, 788,000.  Tlic  imports  consist  not  only  of  the  onUnary  colonial  goods,  and  objects 
luxury,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  necessiary  articles  of  consumption,  as  ocreJ< 
to  the  annual  amount  of  2,000,000  tons,  salt  in  nearly  half  that  quoutity,  fresh  and  salted 
nii-at,  butter,  soap,  hemp,  and  flax,  sailcloth,  tow,  oil,  wine,  tobacco,  and  manufactumi 
goods  of  all  descriptions.  The  most  important  commercial  relations  of  Norway  an- 
witit  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  llussia  and  Denmark  stand  next  in  order  as  importen 
to  Norway,  while  the  (^atholic  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  are  the  prinmpal  pur 
t:hasers  of  the  smoked  and  dried  Norwegian  fish. 

BsuHvs,  e/c.— By  the  budget  for  1876-77.  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  89,300.00 
kroner  (the  krone,  worth  Is.  1^.,  having  in  1875  superseded  the  old  apeeU-daler),  or 
about  .€2.190,420,  the  expenditure  being  presumed  to  equal  the  receipts.  The  national 
debt  of  Norway  amounted  in  1875  to  48.307,600  kroner. 

AdnU}u»tTaiion,  etc, — Norway  i.s  divided  into  20  amts,  or  administrative  circles,  a« 
given  in  the  table.  Tlie  circles  are  subdivided  into  56  fogderier  (bailiwicks),  each  pn*- 
sided  over  by  a  mral  magistrate,  and  containing  in  all  446  herreder,  or  admininra 
tive  districts,  which  have  similarly  their  own  judicial  or  official  heads.  Norway  ha.-^ 
a  representative  govcmmont,  based  on  the  constitution  which  was  established  in  1814. 
and  ratified  at  Eidsvold.  The  Storthing,  or  li^lative  chamber,  meets  anaoally,  aiut  \i 
composed  of  representatives  who  are  elected  by  deputies  who  have  been  selected  fen-  thit 

*  The  Bpededaler  Is  worth  about  te.  Sd. 
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purpose  of  noiiiiuatiug  the  mcmlwr*.  Tliese  (Icputies  arc  clccteil  by  n  system  of  nlmost 
imruHtrictetl  universal  wuffrage,  the  odIv  qiialiftcntlons  neceswirv  being  the  iittninment  of 
ftie  age  of  25,  und  the  possession  ofproperly  in  Iiind  to  the  ■value  of  150  sp.  d.,  or  a  five 
years  tenancy  of  such  property.  The  elcrtion  of  the  deputies  takes  place  everj'  third 
year,  when  the  eletTlors  meet  in  their  respective  pjirish  churches,  unci  choose  deputies, 
n  liosc  Dumlwr  Is  in  the  proiKjrilon  of  1  to  '50  voters  for  townti,  and  1  for  100  In  rural  dis- 
tricts. These  deputies  then  select  from  tbdr  own  Iwdy,  or  from  among  oilier  eligible 
perf«(ins.  the  representatives  for  the  Storthing,  which  Is  further  subdivided  into  two  dis- 
tinct chambers,  the  I>Hgthiug  and  OfluLstblng,  with  the  former  of  whom  rests  the  fruin- 
ing  Icgislalive  and  floancial  measures,  and  witli  the  latter  tlie  power  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  thcni,  and  the  right  of  takin''  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministers, 
judges,  and  otlicr  officers  of  the  state.  The  nicmlierB  of  the  Storthing  receive  an  allow- 
ance for  their  tinii;  and  traveling  exiH'nws  during  the  session.  The  Storthing  votes  the 
taxes,  which  arc  collected  by  offieerH  of  the  Jiing^  of  Swe<leii  and  Norway ;  it  proposes 
hiws,  which  must  be  ratified  by  the  king;  but  n  they  pass  the  Storthing  three  times, 
they  acquin'  validity  even  without  the  king'H  sanotiou.  Although  Kon^'ay  constituteR 
one  joint  kingdom  with  Swedeu  in  regard  to  succession  .•external  policy  and  diplomacy, 
it  is  in  all  other  respects  an  independent  state,  luiving  its  own  government,  legislative 
machinery,  finances,  army,  and  navy.  The  king  is  indeed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  country,  wliethtT  milit;irj'  or  navid;  out  he  can  neither  augment  nor  decrease 
their  number,  nor  proclaim  peace  or  war  without  tlie  assent  of  the  Norwegian  Council 
of  State,  which  must  consist  of  ten  members,  natives  of  the  country;  nor.  excepting  in 
tiuw  of  war,  can  he  bring  foreign  soldiers  within  the  frontiers,  or  send  natiTc  troops  out 
of  Norway.  In  nccordance  with  the  constitution,  no  title  can  be  conferred  indcpend- 
enlly  of  the  tenure  of  office,  and  no  one  can  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  noble ;  while  with 
the  death  of  the  members  of  the  few  still  sur\iving  noble  families  who  were  born  before 
1S31.  nil  per.'ioual  honors,  privileges,  and  distinctions  belonging  to  the  nobility  will 
cea-ie.  The  constitution  nniy  therefore  be  regarded  as  purely  democratic  in  its  charac- 
ter. The  council  of  state  ronstitutcs  the  liighest  court  of  justice,  under  whoso  jurisdic- 
tion the  provincial  magistrates  or  amttnamtf  administer  justice,  in  conjunction  with  tht; 
iHtilifftt  and  mn-fntJmiver  or  advocates,  who  preside  over  petty  niral  courts.  These  lower 
eoiirts  are  controled  by  the  Stiff-  or  diore.'ian  court"  of  justico:  while  the  latter  are,  in 
their  turn,  under  the  high  court  of  appeal,  or  flmrsUSei,  which  is  located  at  ChriRti- 
una.  * 

Rti^ion,  etc. — The  Lutheran  is  the  predominant  chuvch,  to  which  all  persons  holding 
l>ub]ic  offices  of  trust  must  beloug.  altbougli  freedom  is  allowed  to  all  other  Christian 
licnominalioHs  and  to  Jews.  The  church  is  under  the  administration  of  .six  bishops. 
wJiose  sees  are  Christiania,  Cluistiansand.  Trondhjem.  Bergen,  Ilamar,  and  TromsO. 
Tlierc  are  80  deaneries,  ^7  higher  rectories,  900  parish  and  district,  town  and  countrj- 
churches  in  all.  There  were,  iu  1870,  533  Ijcneflecd  clergj'inen,  and  387  tlicological 
candidates  without  fixed  preferment.  The  whole  numt»cr  of  dissenters  In  that  year  did 
not  exceed  5,300.  The  clergy  who  receive  tithes,  exercise  considerable  influence  in 
remote  country  districts,  wlieri'  they  frequently  arc  called  upon  to  settle  disputes,  and 
exercise  various  judicial  functions.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  Norway  for 
the  difTusion  of  knowledge,  and  provision  is  now  made  to  extend  education  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  iuacce.'wible  dtstrlcls  by  means  of  itinerant  teachers,  a  certain 
Dumlier  of  whom,  corrcspondinK  to  tlie  number  of  farms  in  each  parish,  are  nominated 
to  the  office  of  schoolmaster.  These  men  proceed  from  house  to  house,  being  supplied 
with  a  schoolroom,  and  fed  and  entertained  by  each  householder  in  succession  for 
the  number  of  days  at  which  the  farm  is  muleled;  and  by  the  aid  of  these  means, 
education  is  so  universally  diffused  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  Norwegians  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  In  1869 'there  were  150  higher  poor  schools.  15  normal  schools  for  the 
parish-school  teachers.  96  higher  private  schools,  15  military,  naval,  and  navigation 
scUooK  12  polytechnic  instilutiono.  The  expenses  incurred  for  education  were,  for 
the  country  districts,  365.000  sp.  d.,  and  for  the  towns,  111,367  sp.  d.  The  university 
of  Christiania  (q.v.).  which  Wiis  founded  in  1811,  has  47  professors,  and  is  attended  by 
alH>ut  1000  students,  amongst  whom  are  the  sons  of  many  of  the  peasant  land  owners, 
who  receive  a  university  education  without  intending  to  follow  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

Army,  etc. — By  the  terms  of  the  laws  of  1866  and  1878,  the  army  of  Norway  is  com- 
posed of  troops  of  the  line,  the  military  tniin,  the  militia  or  Landevaern.  the  civie 
guards,  and  the  Jjandstorm.  or  final  war-levy.  In  1878  the  troops  of  the  line  numbered 
12.000  men  and  7S0  officers.  AU  yoiing  men  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  ai-e  liable 
to  serve,  with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  norihern  amts  of  the  king- 
dom. Tlic  fleet  numbered,  in  1878,  121  vessels,  of  which  29  were  steamers,  carrying ife 
guns.  The  navv  was  manned  by  2,-tOO  sailors,  but  the  number  of  men  liable  by  law  to 
be  called  upon  for  naval  service  in  the  dJstrirts  of  Nor\vay  exceeds  60,000.  Horten,  in 
Christiania- Fiord,  is  the  principal  naval  port.  The  only  fortitled  spots  are  Prederick- 
steen  at  Freaorickshald.  Frederickstad,  Akcrshuus.  Bergcnshuus.  Munkholm,  and  Var- 
dOhuus. 

The  population  of  Norway  isehl^y  rural,  only  about  11  per  rent  living  in  towns. 
Christiania.  the  principal  city,  lias  77.000  inhabitants,  while  ifergen  and  Trondhjem 
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buve  respectively  only  84,000  and  23,600.  The  physical  character  and  consequent 
climatic  relations  of  Norway  leave  a  very  small  propOTtion  (according  to  some  writers 
only  about  2  per  cent)  of  the  area  capable  of  being  cultivated.  There  are  few  villiui». 
and  the  isolated  farmsteads  are  often  separated  from  one  another  by  many  miles.  ^  The 
cultirators  of  the  land  are  in  most  instances  also  the  proprietors,  less  tlian  one-third  of 
the  whole  number  being  tenants  only.  Allodial  land,  known  as  Vdat  or  Odel,  does  not 
descead  to  the  eldest  son  unconditionally,  since  all  his  relatives  have  a  claim  upon  it, 
and  if  it  should  be  sold,  have  the  right  of  buying  it  back  within  the  term  of  five  years 
at  the  sale-price. 

Boadt,  MaUvof/a,  ete. — ^The  pubUc  roads  in  Norway  are  exceUent;  and  traveling  is 
rendered  cheap  and  expeditious  by  the  system  established  and  regulated  by  law,  is 
accordance  wiu  which  carriages  and  horses  are  provided  at  fixed  rates  of  payment  for 
travelers  passing  through  the  rural  districts  of  the  country.  This  system,  which  i" 
known  as  "Skyds,"  is  completely  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  authorities,  b; 
whom  the  number  of  the  guest-houses  and  stations  are  r^^lated.  The  length  of  ihf 
rulways  In  Norway  in  1876  was  abou^S40  m. ;  and  the  number  of  letters  that  passed 
through  the  post  in  1870  was  8,764,000. 

Baee,  Language,  With  the  exception  of  some  30,000  Lapps  and  Finns,  living  in 
the  most  remote  northern'  regions,  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  are  generally  a  pure  Scan- 
dinavian race,  akin  to  the  North  German  nations  of  Aryan  aescent.  The  genuine  Nar- 
wegiaos  are  of  middle  height,  with  strong,  well-knit,  muscular  frames,  of  fair  akin, 
with  %ht  flaxen  or  yellow  hair,  and  blue  eyea  In  character,  they  may  be  said  to  be 
frank,  yet  cautious  and  reserved,  honest,  religious,  and  superstitious,  more  from  tn 
inveterate  love  of  clioging  to  the  forms,  thoughts,  and  creed  of  their  ancestors,  than 
from  fanaticism.  Their  love  of  country,  and  the  irrepressible  fondness  for  the  aea, 
the  very  anomaly  which  these  apparently  contraditory  propensities  exhibit,  show  them 
to  be  tlie  true  descendants  of  the  sea-roving  Northmen  of  old.  Of  late  years  emigratira 
has  continued  steadily  to  increase  at  a  rate  which  threatens  to  l)e  a  serious  evil  to  so  badly 
populated  a  country  as  Norway,  but  which  is  eaiulv  explained  by  the  small  portion  of 
land  capable  of  cultivation.  The  general  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  perfect  equalitr 
and  practical  indepecdence  which  tiiey  liave  known  how  to  secure  and  to  retain  ihem- 
aelves,  notwitlistanding  this  nominal  incorporation  with  the  other  Scandinavian  kins 
doms,  give  to  Uie  poorest  Norwegians  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  whits 
disUnguish  them  favorably  from  those  of  the  same  class  In  q^r  countriea.  The  peas- 
ants, more  especially  in  the  amts  remote  from  towns,  retain  thdr  andent  provincial  cos- 
tumes, which  are,  for  the  most  part,  highly  picturesque,  consisting  among  the  women, 
of  ample  woolen  skirts  and  brightly-colored  knit  bodices,  fastened  and  adorned  viib 
silver  or  brass  clasps  and  buckles.  Music  ismuchcultivatedbyallclassee  of  the  pe(^. 
and  the  national  sougs  and  mdodies  which  are  the  favorites,  ore  for  die  most  part  of  a 
melancholy  character. 

Danish  is  the  language  in  ordinaty  use  both  in  writing  and  speaking,  although  dia- 
lects near  akin  to  the  old  Norse  are  spoken  by  the  dalesmen  and  mountaineers  of  apeda: 
districts.  Since  the  separation  of  the  country  from  Denmark,  a  strongly  national  leni- 
ency has  been  manifested  by  some  of  the  oest  Norwegian  writers,  and  attempts  tiaTe 
been  made  to  reorganize  tbese  dialects  into  one  general  Norwegian  language,  and  thv^ 
in  fact,  to  revive  tue  ancient  Norse,  or  Icelandic,  which  has  b^n  preserved  in  Icelaod 
in  almost  perfect  purity  since  its  introduction  to  the  island  in  the  9th  c.  by  colonists  fim 
the  ScandmaTian  mother-lands.  Among  the  most  zealous  cultivators  of  the  ancient  sad 
modem  literature  and  histoty  of  Norway,  we  may  instance  Prof.  P.  A.  Munch,  wbov 
able  expo^tions  of  the  laws  and  social  conditions  of  liis  country  have  thrown  new  It^t 
on  its  history;  Eeyser,  Ungar,  and  Hohnboe,  who  have  done  much  to  elucidate  tbr 
Norse  tongue  and  hteiature ;  A.  Munch,  BJerr^nard,  Hansen,  and  Welhaven  the  critic 
euccessfuicultivators  of  the'national  lyric;  J.  Moe  and  AsbJOmsen  collectors  and  anno- 
tators  of  native  sages;  Ibsen  the  dramatist,  and  BJ&rnsen  the  delineatcurof  national  peas- 
ant life.  In  the  more  abstruse  departments  of  mathematical  and  physical  science,  riot 
wegians  have  gained  for  themselves  a  foremost  place,  as  is  sufflcienty  testified  by  ib' 
mention  of  names  such  as  N.  H.  Abel,  renowned  for  his  discoveries  in  indefinite  integ 
lals;  C.  Hansteen,  the  astronomer;  and  Eeilhau.  the  geologist 

^ttorj/. — The  early  history  of  Norway  is  comprised  in  that  of  the  other  Scandini 
Tian  countries,  and  is,  like  thieirs,  for  the  most  part  fabulous.  It  is  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  10th  c.,  when  Christianity  was  introduced  under  the, rule  of  Ouif  I.,  that  tb> 
mythical  obscurity  in  which  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  had  been  previously  fdnnged 
begins  to  give  place  to  the  light  of  historical  truth. 

Tlie  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  was  the  result  of  the  intercourse  which  the 
Korwcgians  had  with  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  through  their  maritime  ene 
ditions,  desbY)yed  much  of  the  old  nationality  of  tlie  people  with  the  heathenism  which 
tliey  had  hitherto  cherished,  although  the  sanguinary  leuds  which  had  rwed  among  Ifar 
rival  chiefs  of  the  land  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  lost  their  ferocity  under  the  sway  of 
a  milder  religion.  Olaf  II.,  or  tlie  Saint  (1015-80),  who  zealously  prosecuted  the  convrr- 
sion  of  his  countrymen,  raised  himself  to  supreme  power  in  the  land  by  the  subjection 
of  the  small  kings  or  chieftains,  who  in  the  times  of  heathenism  had  subdiviffed  ilir 
kingdom  among  them.   The  war  between  Olaf  and  King  Knud  the  Great  of  Denmark. 
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which  terminated  in  1080  with  the  battle  of  Btricklestad,  in  which  the  formef  va»  slain, 
tMToufl^t  Norway  under  the  sway  of  the  Danish  oovqueror;  but  at  his  death  in  1086. 
^laf^Bon.  Magnus  I.,  recovereci  poneasion  of  the  throne,  and  thencefctfth,  till  1819. 
Norway  continued  to  be  governed  try  native  kings.  The  daitb  in  that  rear  of  Bakon  V. 
without  male-heirs,  threw  the  election  of  a  new  king  into  the  hanosof  the  national 
ttsaetnbly,  who,  after  many  discusBiona,  made  choice  of  Magnus  VXU.  of  Sweden,  the 
sou  of  Hakou's  daughter.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Halton,  and  his  grand- 
son Olaf  IV.,  who  having  been  elected  king  of  Denmark  in  1876,  became  ruler  of  the 
aiBter  Scandinavian  kln^oms  ou  the  death  of  his  father  in  1880.  This  young  king,  who 
uxenuBod  oolya  nominid  8W»  under  the  guidance  of  hla  mother  queen  lurguet,  tlie 
only  child  of  Valdemar  lU.  of  Denmark,  died  without  heirs  in  1887.  HargoreVs  lore  of 
power  and  capocitr  for  government  brougbt  about  herdection  to  the  triple  throne  of 
the  Scandinaviui  lands,  and  from  this  period  till  1814,  Norway  continued  united  with 
Denmark;  but  while  it  shared  in  the  general  fortunes  of  the  latter  state,  it  retained  its 
own  constitutional  mode  of  government,  and  exercised  its  rij^t  of  electing  to  the  throne, 
until,  like  the  sister-kingdom,  it  agreed  of  its  own  free  will  to  relinquish  Uiis  privitege 
in  favor  of  hereditary  saccession  to  the  ttirone.  See  Desmabx,  Hibtoby  of.  The 
Napoleonic  crisis  may  be  said  to  have  severed  this  union,  which  liad  existed  for  more 
than  400  years,  for  Elenmark,  after  haring  civen  unequivocal  proofs  of  adbeaion  to  the 
cause  of  Bonaparte,  was  compelled,  after  ute  disastrous  war  of  181%  to  purdiaae  peace 
at  the  cost  of  this  long  united  partner  of  her  sCbte.  Crippled  in  her  resources,  and  almost 
bankrupt,  she  saw  hwaelf  ctmstroined  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814.  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  by  the  allied  powers  that  she  should  resign  Norway  to  Sweden,  receiving 
in  return,  by  way  of  indemnity,  some  ptntion  of  Swediui  Pomerania  and  tlie  island  oi 
RQgen,  which  were  subsequently  exchanged  wi^  Prussia  for  Lauenburg  on  the  pay- 
ment bw  that  itiUe  of  two  million  rix-<wllarfc  The  Norwegians,  karmg  refused  to 
admit  the  ralidity  of  the  toeaty  of  Kiel,  nominated  Prince  Ghriirtain,  the  h^-presumptlTe 
Co  the  throne  of  Deamark,  r^nt  and  snbsequenUy  king  of  Norway,  The  nomination 
was  made  by  the  national  diet,  or  storthing,  which  met  at  Cjdsvold,  when  they  drew  up 
A  eoutitution  based  cm  the  French  constitution  of  1781.  These  measures  found,  how- 
ever, neither  supporters  nor  sympathiaers  among  the  other  nations;  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  great  allied  powers,  Charles  Jolm  Bamadotte,  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  led 
an  army  into  Norway,  and  after  taking  Frederickstad  and  Fredericksliald,  threatened 
Christiania.  Deumark  lieing  unable  to  support  the  cause  of  prince  Christian,  and  Nor- 
way being  utterly  destitute  of  the  means  necessary  for  prosecuting  a  war,  resistance  was 
of  no  arul,  and  the  Norwegians  in  this  untoward  conjuncture  of  affairs,  were  giad  to 
accept  the  prc^wsals  made  to  tliem  by  tlie  Swedish  lung  for  a  union  with  Sweden,  on  the 
understandmg  that  tiiey  should  retam  the  newly  promulgated  constitution,  and  enjoy 
full  liberty  and  independence  within  their  own  boundariea  These  conditions  were 
agreed  to.  and  strictly  maintained ;  a  few  unimportant  alterations  in  the  comititution, 
necessitated  by  the  altered  conditions  i)f  the  new  union,  beiiw  the  only  changes  intro- 
duced in  the  machinery  at  government.  Cbatles  XULwas  decbxed  io^t  king  of  Sweden 
and  Nanm  in  1816.  and  while  the  latter  has  become  an  almost  Inaependent  state,  it  is 
ouestionable  whether  the  former  has  found  in  its  nominal  ooquiidtion  an  equivalent  for 
uie  lOBS  of  Finland,  which  was  the  price  exacted  for  it  by  the  allied  powers,  and  made 
over  to  Russia.  Since  the  union,  Norway  has  firmly  resisted  every  attempt  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Swedish  monarclts  to  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  prenwatives  of  the  nation; 
and  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Bemaaotte  dynasty,  tlie  relations  between  him  and  his 
Korw^don  subjects  were  marked  Ity  Jealousy  and  distrust  on  both  sides ;  but,  since  his 
death,  ttw  pec^ie  generally  have  been  mote  contented,  and  Norway  has  continued  to 
make  rapid  progres  towards  a  state  of  political  security  and  material  prosperity  far  greats 
than  it  ever  enjoyed  under  tlie  Danish  dominion. — siee  T.  Thorlak,  HUtoria  reniia  JVbr- 
waiearam  (Copenh.  1711);  SchOning.  yinvet  Bima  Miatorie  (Soroe,  1771);  Hunch.  Dei 
Mrtke  Folk*  Hiakiria,  rob.  1  to  8  (Christ.  ISSSMS) ;  Bridng  Ul  Norg»  C^kda  StatigUk, 
1871. 

VOBVAY  KADDOOK.   See  Bbbotut. 

NORWSGIAN  LANGUAGE  ahd  LITERATURE  (Norway.  anU).  The  great 
Teutonic  stem  divides  at  abmit  the  time  of  the  inranon  into  four  dioIeMs;  but  whether 
these  dialects  antedatethe  year  SOOA.D.  is  rery  doubtful.  The  Gothic  of  Ulfllas  is,undoubt- 
edly,  theoldest;  but  the  Saxon  follows  not  long  after.  The  high  German,  by  the  testimony 
of  charters,  only  begins  after  the  battle  of  Tolbiac  (Zuelpich).  The  Norwegian,  if  by  thin 
we  understand  the  Mendtka  tunga  (Icelandic),  though  at  most  of  the  13th  c.  represents  a 
dialect  at  least  100  yeaxs  earlier,  and  allows  us  to  supply  missing  Gothic  forms  better 
than  any  other.  Perhaps  its  grrat  changes  may  be  rraeired  to  the  Stii  c. ;  and  they  are 
greater  than  those  of  dtber  Bozon,  or  hi^  German.  Th^  are:  (a)  great  contraction  and 
assimilation;  (6)  dropping  of  case-endings ;  («)  dropping  of  prefixes;  (d)  an  harmonions 
system  of  vowds,  butaccomplished  by  umlaut  and  reflex,  more  like  Saxon  than  German; 
^e)  assimilation  of  vowels;  (J)  the  suffixed  article;  (^)w  before  r,  I,  and  u  is  dropped;  (A)  j 
initial  dropped;  (t)  w  is  vocidized.  The  real  test  is  the  introduction  of  new  terms,  as 
georwa,  Scotch  gar,  and  taka,  take,  replace,  thuwa,  do,  and  nlmma,  niman,  Ang.- 
Sax.  Also,  at,  ok,  replace,  ettn,  ekende,  to.  and.   About  1130  a.d.  lived  Thorodd,  ue 
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gniiiimariun :  and  in  hiB  time  ceFtain  clianges  li»d  ntri'iidy  taken  place  in  a  contractioD 
which  involved  the  loss  of  ii  tinal  in  verbs  nod  in  weak  nouna.  lie  specifies  voweU,  a 
short,  as  in  father;  a  long  (an)  as  in  hall;  cb  short,  as  in  man;  tvloog,  as  iu  were;  e  •Jion, 
as  in  red;  e  long,  as  in  they;  i  short,  an  in  it;  i  lonjr.  as  in  sweet;  o  short,  m  in  not:  <* 
long,  as  in  row;  u  short,  as" in  foot;  «  long,  an  in  fowl;  y  short,  as  in  une  (B'rrach),  kue- 
cheu  (German),  y  long,  as  in  didie,  nieuw  (Dutch);  os  fdiort,  ns  in  liurt;  a  lon^. 
as  in  earth:  fo  short,  as  in  senil  (French);  to  long,  as  in  boy.  Three  diphthon«s~ 
aw,  «t.  and  <-tp-rall  with  a  distinct  sound  for  each  tetter  as  above.  Every  vowel  could  be 
nasalizetL  B,  p,  m.  n.  k.  I,  t,  and  <f  as  in  English;  «  and  g  always  bard;  «  always 
siiarp;  r  always  trilled:  /"initial,//  /"medial  and  final,  r/  p  initial,  v;  vmedial,  w,-  *=En'!r- 
isfaj^;  th  initial,  eLsewhere,  dh.  There  was  a  sign  for  ng,  hr,  An,  hi,  like  our  wArw 
=hwen.  Double  consonnntn  kept  separate,  and,  after  the  discontinuance  of  nasal  vow- 
els, (lAr=n<Utr;  br=.mhr;  Ur=ldr;  sJiort  vowel  and  d=nd;  short  vowel  and  k  or  g= 
nk,  ng.  In  short  the  rule  seems  to  be  pronunciation  cleiir,  and  rather  slow;  words  and 
phrascM  cut  as  Rhort  as  possible.  Accent  on  first,  if  not,  on  root  syllable.  Quantity 
entirely  by  accent.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  c.  ensued  a  change  of  pronuociation  and 
spelling;  and  in  the  16th  c.  a  whole  new  series  of  changes  in  pronunciation,  making  the 
language  like  modem  English — spelled,  not  jironounced.  -The  MS.  was  the  Lom&rd: 
that  is,  Anglo-Baxon  or  Irish,  grradually  changing,  as  with  us,  to  Gothic.  Modification  of 
words  had  been  accomplished  in  vowels  bv  (a)  umiatU,  as  in  Gothic,  and  more  In  8nxon ; 
{b)  Tcfiu^n  by  is=y,  imd  v=w  from  the  liext  sjilable.  As  in  English  these  changes  bad 
been  taken  aavant^e  of  to  show  difference  of  meaning,  as  fiula,  to  foil,  and  felH,  to 
fell.  This  aJso  liqoldisses— the  commonest  sign  of  the  language— oil  broad  v^owvlf. 
when  a  corresponding  termination  has  dropped.  Fjarr,  Eng.  far,  fjodhr,  feather,  etc. 
Changes  in  consonanta  are  (a)  osaAn^IatAm.*  np=|^,  napp  (A(^.)/  nik^'iiak-drikka  (drink) 
nt  or  ndt=tt,  vettr  (winter);  nth=nn — sannr  (souUi);  lai—U—^W  (gold);  rd  {z(t}=ti4— 
odd  (point);  m  (zn)=nn — rann  (house)  ran  (sack);  nnr  {dnr)=:dhr — fidhr  (finds). 
IiiJIemon:  /r  {fe)=H.— gamall  (old);  nr  (nz)=nn — steinn  (stone);  «•=« — iss  (ice):  <fh4 
=dd — f'liedda  (fed);  g6tt  (good).    Alone  of  all  Indo-European  languages  (since 

die  formation  of  case),  it  suinxes  tiie  article,  and  that  to  both  noun  and  article,  and  the 
independent  adjective  has  best  preserved  the  old  forms.  There  is  a  strong  declension  of 
nouns,  r  taking  the  place  of  s  and  a  weak  declension,  but  German  n  dropped  fjready. 
Clomparisou  much  as  in  English:  illr  (ill);  verri  (worse);  veratr  (worst).  Numonil-i 
between  Saxon  and  Danish.  Pronounn:  (I),  thii  (thou);  hann(he),  hon  (she);  vit  (we 
two)  thit  (ye  two);  ver  (we);  th6r  (ye);  their(they,  men);  thaer  (ihey, women);  thau  (ther. 
things).  Verbs  have  two  tenses,  present  and  past,  other  by  hel^  verbs,  as  In  l^^Dgli-Bl'i: 
and  four  moods — indicative,  subjunctive,  imperative,  and  inflnittve.  Strong  and  we»k 
verbs  as  in  German  and  &ucon,  and.  as  in  Knglisti,  the  strong  are  becoming  weak. 
It  has  a  peculiar  form.  The  reflexive  is  formed  by  adding  e  to  verb,  or  »(k  a  pronoun. 
AdverhH  vary  between  English  and  German.  Adjectives  are  formed  for  the  most  part 
with  terminals  not  found  in  English.  The  grammar  is  particularly  noticeable  for  what 
mnv  be  called  close  contact  in  the  mrtH  of  n  sentence,  foi*  impersonal  and  reciprocnl 
verbs,  for  prepositional  verbs,  with  a  different  meaning  as  in  English  and  Russian,  and  tb^ 
use  of  the  dative  of  near  definition.  Of  the  earliest  works  ilcims-Kringla  still  show* 
traces  of  poetic  arrangement:  but  the  language  can  cmly  be  judged  by  Komiak's  saga, 
rather  antiquated,  and  by  Laxdaela.  and  Niala,  the  letter  heroic  in  brevity  and  pithincv-<. 
The  poetry,  though  formed  on  some  extinct  model,  which  must  have  served  for  all  ilw 
early  memory,  rhymes  of  tlie  Indo-European  iBces,  having  the  additional  advaotngr 
of  alliteration,  and  later  of  rhyme,  seldom  it  rises  to  the  height  of  ESrifc  Blood-Axe'^ 
deatb-Bong;  and  for  the  most  part  it  a  mere  convtdution  of  stereotyped  allntdons  and 
forced  alliterations. 

NOH W  KGIOI.  a  metallic  clement  discovered  by  Tcleff  Dahll,  in  copper-nickel  fnxii 
Kragaro  in  Skjiicrgaardcn,  Norway,  The  color  of  the  pure  metal  is  white,  with  a  sligcbt 
hrow'uisli  ca.st.  When  freshly  polished  it  has  a  perfect  metallic  luster,  but  after  a  time 
becomes  covered  with  ii  thin  ftlm  of  oxide.  In  hnrdncKs  it  resembles  copper.  One 
oxide  X^O.  has  so  far  been  obtained.  A  brown  sulphide  is  formed  by  treatment  witb 
Kilphureted  hydrogen,  which  rediasolves  in  ammonium  stilnhide.  Solution  in  hydn>- 
chloric  acid,  irrien;  in  nitric  acid,  blue;  and  in  sulphuric,  colorless. 

HOSWICH,  a  city  of  Connecticut,  at  the  bead  of  navigation  of  tlie  Thames  river.  13 
m.  n.  of  New  London,  and  88  8.e.  of  Hartford.  The  dbief  portion  of  the  city  lies  on  aa 
nnineiice  that  rises  between  the  Yantic  and  Bhetucket  rivers,  which  here  unite  to  form 
tlK  Tiiames.  There  are  numerous  manufactories  of  cotton,  wool,  paper,  etc.,  which  are 
supplied  with  water-power  by  falls  of  50  ft.  on  the  Yantic  river.  Norwich  contain.- 
county  buiUiings,  7  imnks,  1  daily  and  8  weekly  papers,  16  churches,  40  public  and  -> 

grivate  schools,  and  a  free  academy.  Norwich  was  settled  in  1569,  when  9  sq.m.  were 
ought  for  .^70  of  Uncas,  an  Indian  chief,  whose  grave  is  in  tiie  city.  Pop.  '70, 16.633. 
NOltWICH  [ante).  Bemi-capital  of  New  London  co..  Conn. ;  situateJ  on  the  Norwidi 
and  Worcester,  and  Uie  Now  London  Northern  railroads,  connected  with  New  York  bv  a 
line  of  hirgo  steamboats;  pop..  '80,  21,141.  The  town  Is  built  upon  a  series  of  temced 
hOls,  and  In  the  valleys  of  tlie  Bhetucket  and  Yantic,  which  here  uniting  form  the 
Thune«.    Tliere  are  a  court  hnnse.  10  banks,  3  dally  nnd  3  weekly  papers,  a  pulilii* 
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library,  high  school,  nnd  the  Norwich  Free  academy,  which  has  a  veiy  high  reputii- 
tion  aa  a  training  Mohuol  for  college.  Water  power  is  obtained  from  the  tributaries 
of  the  Thameu  and  the  variety  of  manufactures  is  very  great,  including  cotton  and 
TPOoleu  goods,  paper,  maclilnerj',  rubber  articles,  pistolH,  envelopes,  iron,  and  machinery 
Ttie  increase  iu  popultition  since  1870  has  been  about  6,000;  indicating  that  the  businetw 
prospects  of  the  town  arc  excellent.  Main  i>treet  is  the  principal  bustiness  thoroughfare, 
and  Broadway  and  Wusliington  streets  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  thOM?  occupied 
by  private  residences.  There  are  many  fine  public  buildiugfl,  handsome  dwellingit,  and 
ornamental  grounds;  and  the  city  is  noted  for  picturesque  beauty. 

NORWICH,  a  I.  the  co.  seat  of  Chenango  co.,  Yew  York,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Chenango  river  and  canal,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western,  and  New.  York 
and  Oswego  Midland  raibroads;  90  m.  w.  of  Albany;  pop.  70,  4,279.  It  has  a  stone 
court-bouse,  an  a^rademy,  8  churches,  3  banks,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  Among  the 
articles  manufactured  are  carriages,  pianos,  hammers,  leather,  and  macmnery. 

KOKWICH,  a  city  of  England,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  and  a  co.  in  itself,  on  the 
Wciisuni.  immediately  alaove  its  confluence  with  the  Yare,  80  m.  w.  of  Yarmouth,  and 
98  m.  u.n.e.  of  London.  It  covers  an  area  about  6  m.  in  circumference,  is  skirted  on  its 
D,  and  e.  aides  by  the  river,  and  on  the  w.  and  b.  it  was  foimerly  somnmded  by  wollo, 
the  last  vestiges  of  which  have  been  recently  removed  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
extension  of  the  city.  The  market-place  (600  ft.  long  by  840  ft.  wide)  and  its  vicinity 
contain  many  large  shops  and  good  nouses.  The  castle,  finely  situated  on  an  elevation 
near  the  center  of  the  town,  originally  covered,  with  its  works,  an  area  of  about  23  acres. 
The  bridge  (150  ft.  long)  over  the  ditch  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  Anglo- 
Norman  arches  remaining.  The  massive  quadrangular  Norman  keep  is  now  used  us  a 
prLsoQ.  The  cathedral,  ^most  wholly  Norman  in  plan,  was  founded  in  1094  by  bishop 
Herbert  Losinga.  It  ia  411  ft.  long,  191  ft.  broad  at  the  transepts,  and  Is  surmounted  by 
a  npire  815  ft.  high.  Near  the  cathedral  are  a  number  of  ancient  and  interesting  stnic- 
tures  now  more  or  less  in  ruins,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  St.  Bthelbert's  nnd  tlie 
Erpingham  gate,  tlic  former  in  decorated  EcgHsh,  the  latter  in  late  perpendicular,  and 
boUi  valuable  and  rich  specimeos  of  their  styles.  Besides  a  large  number  of  dissenting 
chapebt  and  other  places  of  worship,  there  are  about  40  churches,  of  which  8t.  PeterV, 
Mancroft,  a  haudsimie  cruciform  edifice  of  the  15th  c.  with  a  remarkably  fine  peel  of  12 
bells;  8t.  Andrew 'm,  St.  Clement's.  St.  George's,  St.  Oilou,  St.  Michael's,  and  others,  are 
worthy  of  mention.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  with  an  endowment  of  aiK>ut  XSOO  a 
year,  was  founded  by  Edward  the  YI.,  and  the  other  educational  pstabHshments  are 
numerous  and  various  in  character.  TTie  public  library  contains  SO.OOO  volumes,  and 
the  library  of  the  Norwich  literary  institution,  15,000  volumes.  Norwich  is  the  seat  of 
extensive  and  flourishing  manufactures,  the  chief  of  wliicli  are  bandanas,  bomlmzines, 
shawls,  crapes,  gauzes,  damasks,  cftmlels,  and  m\i8linp ;  shoemaking  is  exten.sively  carried 


ing,  malting,  etc..  and  agricultural  implement-making,  arc  also  carried  on.  The  trade, 
which  is  facilitateil  by  a  canal  and  river  system  of  communication  with  the  sea.  is  chiefly 
in  agrictdhind  produce  and  coal.  Norwich  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  retunw  two  mem- 
ben  to  parliament.    Pop.  of  municipal  and  parliamentair  borough  in  '71.  80,886 

About  8  m.  St.  of  Norwich  is  Castor  St.  Edmunds,  which,  prior  to  the  Roman  era,  was 
called  CaJster,  and  under  the  Romans  received  the  name  ofVenta  leeu/yrum.  Norwich 
occupies  a  place  in  history  from  the  time  of  the  earlier  Danish  invasions,  had  its  origin 
iu  the  castle  erected  as  a  ritronghold  by  the  East  Anglian  kings,  and  resorted  to  as  a  place 
of  safety  by  the  inhabitants  of  V«nta  leenorum,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  North-wic,  or 
northern  station  or  town,  on  account,  of  its  relative  postion  with  respect  to  thdr  own 
town.  The  bishoprle'of  the  East  Auglen  was  removed  hither  in  1094.  About  4.000 
Flemings  settled  at  Norwich  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  greatly  Increased  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town     the  bmnches  of  nutnufecture  which  they  introduced. 

VOBWIOB  CBAQ,  or  Hamuaufkbous  CiiAa,  a  aeries  of  highly  fosslliferous  beds  of 
aand,  loam,  and  gravel,  of  Pleistocene  age,  occurring  at  several  places  within  a  few  miles 
of  Norwich,  where  they  are  popularly  named  "crag.  They  contain  a  mixture  of  marine 
and  fretih-water  moUusca,  with  ichtbvolites  and  bones  of  mnimnalia.  They  arc  evidently 
estuary  beds,  the  most  common  shells  being  the  very  Q}ecles  now  abundant  in  such  situa- 
tions around  the  coasts  of  Britain;  but  wiUi  them  are  associated  a  few  extinct  species. 
The  beds  rest  on  the  white  chalk,  the  surface  of  which  is  frequently  perforated  by 
ptioUts  erupaia,  the  shell  still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  mammalian 
bones  belong  to  species  of  elephant,  horse,  pig,  deer,  aud  field-mouse.  With  them  are 
occasionally  found  the  bones  uf  mcuAodoii  iii3)fuMi<Uti4  and  some  mollusra,  which  belong 
to  the  red  crag.  Their  occurrence  here  is  believed  to  have  arisen  from  their  having  been 
washed  out  of  the  Red  into  this,  the  Norwick  crag. 

"BOKWOOb,  Upfkr  and  Lowsn,  are  two  vWageB  in  Surrey,  England,  with  a  station  on 
the  London  and  Croydon  railway,  8  m.  s.  of  London.  The  public  p)easure-gi*mind,  called 
the  Beutah  Spa.  is  prettily  laid  out  around  a  mineral  spring.  The  vilhiges  are  worth  v  of 
mention,  however,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  schools,  among  which  are  a  district  scIkh)) 
for  the  paujier  children  of  Lambeth  parish,  and  a  ve^  luge  and  important  educHtioiir.l 
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Mtablishment  for  the  pauper  childrea  of  liondon.  The  district  pariah  of  Nomrood  had, 
in  1871,  a  popuhttioa  of  13,686. 

HOBB,  AKD  THE  SEVSB  OF  BULL.  The  noae  is  not  only  the  oTg»n  of  BmeU.  tmt  ia 
likewise  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  re^^tioo  and  voice.  Considered  anatomically,  it 
may  be  dirided  Into  an  external  part— the  prcjeGting  portion,  to  which  the  term  note  is 
populurly  restricted;  and  an  intenial  part.  conMsUug  of  two  chief  cavities,  or  nutalfimm, 
suparated  from  oiie  another  by  a  vertloil  septum,  ana  subdivided  by  sponcy  or  turbUiated 
bones  projecting  from  the  outer  wall  into  three  passages  or  me<itusea,  witE  which  various 
cells  or  sinvMS  m  the  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  frontal,  and  superior  maxillary  bones  commu- 
nicate by  narrow  apertures. 

The  external  portion  of  this  organ  may  be  described  as  a  triangular  pyramid  which 
projects  from  the  center  of  the  face,  immediately  above  the  upper  Up.  Its  summit  or 
root  is  connected  with  the  forehead  by  means  of  a  narrow  bridge,  formed  on  tAOieT  side 
by  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  ot  the  superior  maxllliuy  bone.  Its  lower  part 
presents  two  horizontal  eltipticsd  openings,  the  notiriU,  which  overiiang  the  mouth,  and 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  vertical  septum.  The  margins  of  the  nostrils  are 
usually  provided  with  a  number  of  stift  hairs  {vibritaas),  which  project  across  the  open- 
ings, and  serve  to  arrest  the  passage  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  dust,  small  insect^ 
etc.,  which  might  otherwise  be  £uwn  up  with  current  of  air  intended  for  respiration. 
The  skeleton,  or  framework  of  the  nose,  is  partly  composed  of  the  bones  forming  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  bridge  and  partly  of  cartilages,  there  being  on  either  side  an  upper 
lateral  and  a  lower  latersi  cartilage,  to  the  latter  of  which  are  attached  three  or  four 
small  cartilaginous  plates,  termed  sesamoid  cartiia^;  there  is  also  the  cartilage  of  the 
septum  which  separates  the  nostrils,  and  in  association  posteriorly  with  the  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  with  the  vomer,  forms  a  complete  partition  between  the  right 
and  left  nasal  fossae.  It  is  the  lower  Uteral,  termed  by  some  writers  the  alar  cartilage, 
which  by  its  flexibility  and  curved  shape  forms  the  dilatable  chamber  just  within  the 
nostril.  The  na«d  cartilages  are  capable  of  being  sli|ditly  moved,  and  the  nostrils  of 
being  dilated  or  contracted  by  various  small  musde^  which  It  is  unnecessarv  to  describe. 
Tlie  liitegument  of  the  nose  is  studded  with  the  openings  of  sebaceous  follicles,  which 
are  extremely  large  and  abundant  in  this  region.  The  olea^nous  secretion  of  these 
follicles  often  becomes  of  a  dark  color  near  Uie  surface;  and  hence  the  spotted  appear- 
ance which  the  tip  and  lower  parts  of  the  sides,  or  alos,  of  the  nose  frequently  preseaL 
On  firmly  compressing  or  pinching  the  skin  of  these  parts,  the  inspisssted  secretion  b 
forced  out  <A  the  follicles  in  the  form  of  minute  wliite  worms  with  black  heads. 

The  nasaf/MMv,  which  constitute  the  internal  part  of  the  nose,  are  lofty,  and  of  con- 
siderable depth.  They  open  in  front  by  tiie  nostrils,  and  behind  they  terminate  by  a 
vertical  slit  on  either  side  tn  the  upper  part  of  the  phaiynz,  above  the  soft  palate,  and 
and  near  the  orifices  of  the  eustachian  tubes,  which  proceed  to  the  tympanic  cavity  of 
the  ear. 

The  mucuous  membrane  lining  the  nose  and  its  cavities  is  called  pituitary  [Xat 
pitiiita,  slime,  rheum),  from  the  nature  of  its  secretion;  or  Sehnaderian,  from  Schneider, 
the  first  anatomist  who  showed  that  the  secretion  proceed  from  the  mucous  membraoe. 
and  not,  as  was  previously  imagfated,  from  the  bndn;  it  is  continuous  with  theskinof  the 
face  at  the  nostrils,  with  the  mucous  covering  of  the  eye  throu^  the  lachr^-mal  duct 
(see  £tb),  and  with  that  of  the  pharynx  and  middle  ear  posteriorly.  This  membrant 
varies  In  its  structure  in  different  parts  of  the  organ.  On  me  septum  and  spoagy  bones 
bounding  the  direct  passage  from  the  nostrils  to  the  throat,  the  lining  membrane  is  com 
paratively  thick,  [lartly  in  consequence  of  a  multitude  of  glands  oeing  disseminated 
liene^  it,  and'  opening  upon  it,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  uie  presence  of  ample  and 
capacious  submucous  plexuses  of  both  arteries  and  vems,  of  which  the  latter  are  by  far 
the  more  large  and  tortuous.  These  plexuses,  lying  as  they  do  in  a  region  exposed  mott 
than  any  other  to  external  cooling  influences,  appear  to  be  designed  to  promote  thr 
warmth  of  the  part,  and  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  idr  on  its  passage  to  the  lunga 
They  also  serve  to  explain  the  tendency  to  hemorrh^  from  the  noae  in  cases  of  genenl 
or  local  plethora.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  nostrils,  the  raucous  membrane  exhibits  pa{Hllc 
imd  a  scaly  epithelium,  like  the  corresponding  {arts  of  the  skin.  In  the  sinuseo.  and  is 
all  the  lower  region  of  the  nose,  the  epithelium  is  of  extreme  delicacy,  being  of  the 
columnar  variety,  and  clotlied  with  dlia.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  nose— whi<%.  as  thr 
proper  seat  of  the  sense  of  smell,  may  be  termed  the  c^aetM^  regitm^-^tbe  e^thdhnn 
ceases  tobeclliated,  assumes  a  more  or  leaB  rich  rienna-lffown  tmt,  andincreaacnremaik- 
ably  in  thickness,  so  that  it  forms  an  opaque  soft  pulp  upon  the  surface.  It  is  c<Hn- 
posed  of  an  aggregation  of  nucleated  particles,  of  nearly  uniform  appearance  throogbout, 
except  that  the  lowest  ones  are  of  a  darker  color  than  the  rest,  from  their  containing  a 
brown  pigment  in  their  interior.  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Bowman  remark,  in  their  PAjw 
loffieal  Anatomy,  from  which  we  have  condensed  the  above  account  of  the  nasal  mocom 
membrane,  that  the  olfactory  r^on  abounds  in  glands,  apparently  Identical  with  sweat 
glands,  which  dip  down  in  the  recesses  of  the  submucous  tissue  among  the  ramificatioBS 
of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

The  nerves  of  the  nose  are  the  first  pair  or  olfactoiv  which  are  q>ecially  connected 
with  the  sense  of  smell,  branches  of  the  flfth  pair  wliicu  confer  ordinary  aensiUlUty  oa 
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3t«  ifkiD  and  mncons  membrane,  and  motor  filaments,  from  the  facial  nerves  to  tiiv  nasal 
muscles.  The  olfactory  nerre  on  each  aide  is  connected  with  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  braia  (q.v.)  by  ao  external,  a  middle,  and  an  internal  root,  which  unite  and  form  a 
flat  band  (or,  more  correctly,  a  prism),  which,  on  reaching  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  expands  into  an  oblong  mass  of  grayish-white-substance,  the  cfyactory  buib. 
From  the  lower  surface  of  this  bulb  are  given  off  the  oifaeUrry  JUamejUn,  fifteen  or  twenty 
in  number,  which  pass  through  the  cibriform  foramina,  and  are  distributed  to  tbe 
mucous  membrane  of  the  olfactory  re^on.  These  filaments  differ  esBentially  from  tbe 
ordhiary  cerebral  nerves.  They  contaia  no  white  substance  of  Schwann,  are  not  dlvid- 
ble  into  elementary  flbulse,  and  resemble  the  gelatinous  flbera  in  being  nucleated,  and  of 
a  finely  granular  texture.  The  branches  of  tbe  fifth  pair  (or  trifacial)  given  to  the  nose 
are  the  nasal  nerve  (derived  from  the  ophthalmic  division),  which  supplies  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  m  the  vicinity  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  naso-palatine  nerve  (derived 
from  Meckel's  ganglion,  which  ia  connected  with  the  superior  maxillary  division),  which 
supplies  the  mucous  membrane  on  tbe  spongy  bones  and  on  the  septum.  The  peculiar 
sensation  that  precedes  sneezing  is  an  aftec^a  cd  the  nasal  nerve,  and  the  flow  of  tears 
that  accompames  a  severe  fit  of  sneezing  is  explained  by  the  common  source  of  this  and 
the  lachrymal  nerve;  while  the  common  seDsibility  of  the  nose,  generally,  is  due  to  the 
branches  of  this  and  of  tbe  naso-palatine  nerve. 

The  nature  of  odorous  emanations  Is  so  little  known,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
definite  account  of  the  mode  in  which  they  produce  sensory  impressions.  From  the  fact 
that  most  odorous  substances  are  volatile,  and  vice  verad,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
consiat  of  particles  of  extreme  minuteness  dissolved  in  the  au*;  yet  the  most  delicate 
experiments  have  failed  to  discover  any  loss  at  wei^  in  musk,  and  other  strongly 
odorous  substances,  after  th^  have  been  freely  evoWing  thdr  effluvia  for  several  years. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  odorous  matter,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
transmitted  by  a  respiratory  current  through  the  nostrils  to  the  true  olfactory  region, 
whose  membrane  must  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  If  It  is  too  dry,  or  if  there  is  an  mor- 
dinate  excretion  of  fluid  from  its.6ur»ce  (both  of  which  conditions  occur  in  catarrh  or 
cold  in  the  head),  smell  is  impured  or  lost,  in  consequence  of  ttie  necessai?  penetration 
«f  the  atimnladng  odor  to  the  nervons  fllaments  bdng  jKrevented. 

Tbe  acutenasB  of  the  sense  itf  smell  Is  far  greatram  many  of  the  lower  animals  (dogs, 
for  example)  than  in  man,  and  they  employ  it  in  guiding  them  to  their  food,  in  warping 
them  of  approaching  danger,  and  for  other  purposes.  To  civilized  men  Its  utility  u 
comparatively  small;  but  it  is  occarionally  much  increased  when  other  senses  ate 
deficient.  In  the  well-known  case  of  James  Mitchell,  who  was  deaf  and  blind  from  his 
birth,  it  was  the  principal  means  of  distinguishing  persons,  and  enabled  him  at  once  to 
perceive  tbe  approach  of  a  stranger.  Amongst  many  savage  tribes  the  sense  is  almost  as 
acute  as  in  many  of  tbe  lower  mammals.  For  example,  toe  Peruvian  Indians  are  able, 
according  to  Humboldt,  to  dtstinguish,  in  the  middle  of  tbe  night,  whether  an  approach- 
ing stranger  is  a  European,  American  Indian,  or  Negro, 

Although  all  poisonous  gases  are  not  odorous,  and  all  bad  odors  may  not  be  posi- 
tiv^y  deleterious  to  health,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  for 
whifui  the  sense  of  smell  is  ^ven  to  us  is  to  enable  us  to  detect  atmoqE^ilc  impurities, 
many  of  wblcb  are  of  amoet  noxious  diaracter,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  forms 
of  fever. 

VOSE-BIHO.  See  Rma. 

VOBZVfi.  the  projecting  edge  of  a  molding,  such  as  the  bead  or  bottle  used  on  the 
edge  of  steps,  to  which  the  term  is  most  frequently  applied. 

VOSOL'OaT  (Or.  fltSfu*,  disease)  is  that  branch  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  treats 
of  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  diseases  into  clasM^  orders,  etc.  Many*  systems 
of  nosology  have  at  different  times  been  adopted;  some  of  which  have  been  based  upon 
tbe  nature  of  the  ascertained  causes  of  diseases;  others  on  the  pathological  states  or 
conditions  which  attend  diseases;  others  on  the  differences  between  structuiBl  and  func- 
tional diseases,  etc  It  is  bard  to  say  which  is  the  most  perfect  method ;  but  that  of  Dr. 
Farr,  one  of  the  most  distinguidied  living  medical  statists,  is  adopted  by  the  registrar- 
general  in  the  reports  on  the  mortality  of  liondon  and  England,  and  is  becoming  mote 
generally  adopted  than  any  other.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the  antiquated  but  once 
popular  system  of  CfuUen  (1793)  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  modern  science,  and  (by 
illustrating  great  questions  connected  with  public  health)  of  showing  those  causes  that 
are  injurious  or  fatal  to  life,  and  of  thus  contributing  to  the  removals  of  those  evils 
(bad  drainage,  imperfect  ventilation,  etc.)  which  tend  to  shorten  human  existence. 

We  append  Dr.  Fan's  system  of  nosology,  which  is  arranged  in  four  primary  classes, 
each  of  which  indudes  vanous  orders : 

Class  I.  Zthotic  D!sKAnt8(0r.  lymi,  a  ferment).— Diseases  that  are  either  epidemic 
endemic,  or  contagious,  and  that  are  induced  by  some  specific  body,  or  by  want  of  food 
or  by  its  bod  quality.  In  this  class  there  are  four  orders— viz..  Order  I,  Miamtatic  JDit- 
ttases  (Gr.  miagma,  a  stain),  such  as  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet-fever,  diptheria,  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers,  cholera,  ag:ue,  etc.  Order  II.  EntheHe  Dueatea  (Gr.  enthitot.  put  in 
or  implanted),  sudi  as  uphills,  gonorrhcea,  ^nders,  hydrophobia,  malignant  pustule, 
etc.    Order  HI.  ITMfe  DUmm  {Qr.  diaita,  waj  of  life  iv  diet),  such  os^mine.  fever. 
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scurvy,  purpura,  rickets,  Ijrouclioccli',  ilclirum  iR'iuctis,  etc.  Ord<T  IV.  J^jrcuitir 
Due<ue$,  such  us  Hcubieu  (or  itch),  und  worm  disorders  from  aniniul  piirHsitvs  and  ring- 
wurm,  scald-head,  etc.,  from  veiretable  purasiteM  or  fungi. 

Class  II.  Constitutional  Dibe.\«e». — Diseases  affecting  several  organs,  in  which 
new  morbid  products  urc  often  deposited;  sometimes  hereditary.  Thisi  clatus  contain- 
two  orders.  Oitler  1.  liiathetic  DintaxeH  (Gr.  dutthfsi*,  condition  or  constitutional), 
including  gout,  una'miii,  cancer,  melanosis,  Jupus,  etc.  Onicr  II.  Tubercular  Ditefuer. 
such  aH  scrofula,  phtldsis,  mesenlcn<-,  tubercular  meningitis,  etc. 

Cl.vm  III.  Loc.'\.i.  DiHKASKrt. — DlseastiS  in  wliich  the  fiioctious  of  particular  organs 
or  systems  are  disturbe<l  or  obliterated  with  or  without  Inflammation;  sometimes  hcredi- 
tar}'.  This  cIshr  includes  eight  ordeni.  Order  I.  Brain  Disease*  (or  more  correctly. 
Dueaaes  of  the  Sereout  Sp»tem),  such  as  upojdexy,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria, 
mania,  etc.  Order  II.  Ihart  Dineameii  (or  more  correctly-,  Diieaxei  of  the  Circa/atory  f^* 
ieia).  such  as  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  aneurism,  angina  pectoris,  nllieroma,  phlcbitl-. 
varicose,  etc.  Ofdcr  HI.  Lung  J>immn  (or  more  correctly,  Diminea  of  (ke  JR^xpiratory 
Syntem).  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  ustlimu,  empyema,  larjngitis,  etc. 
Order  IV.  Bowel  Dinea-Ken  (or  more  correctly,  Diuecuea  of  ike  Digesivct  Sj/Ktnn),  such  as 
stomatitis,  gastritis,  enteritis.  jK-ritonitia,  jaundice,  etc.  Order  V.  Kidnap  Digfaaa.  such 
as  Bright's  disease,  nephritis,  ischuria,  diabetes,  stone,  gravel,  etc.  Order  VL  Qen*4ie 
Diin'a»e«  (or  Dineatea  of  Uie  Gcm  ruUive  Syntem).  sueh  as  hydrocele,  ovarian  dropsy,  etc. 
Order  VII.  Bone  and  MuAcle  Diatagev,  such  as  caries,  necrosis,  exostosis,  synovitis,  mus 
cular  atroi)hv.  eU;.  Ordor  VIII.  iMwtuw,  such  as  urticaria,  eczema,  herpes,  imiie- 
tifjo,  acne,  lichen,  prurigo,  etc. 

C1.AS8  IV.  DEVELOP.UKNTAii  DiBEA»>£6. — Bpccial  disoascs,  the  incidental  result  of 
the  formative,  reproductive,  and  nutritive  processes.  It  contains  four  orders.  Order  T. 
DevelopnienUU  Dmaaet  of  Children,  such  as  malformations,  idiocy,  teething,  etc.  Ordn- 
U.  Ihveli^nunttU  DiMaaa  of  Women,  such  as  amenorrhiu,  childbuih,  change  of  life,  etc. 
Order  IIL  Devetajmental  jkmim  <f  Old  Peofit,  such  as  old  ngfi,  and  its  concomitant 
affections.   Order  IV.  Dineanet  ef  Autritioti,  such  as  atrophy,  debility,  etc. 

VOan-BI,  HOBSI-BASnr,  VABXOV'BEobHELLSTILLE,  an  island  on  then.w.  coafl  of 
Madagascar,  at  the  moutli  of  the  buy  of  Posoondava,  and  separated  from  the  main  IhihI 
by  a  Q&rrow  choDuel.  It  is  about  74  sq.m.  in  extent;  its  coaRt-laiid  is  very  mut-h 
indented;  and  itf^  surface  much  diversified.  The  highest  hill  Is  1700  ft.  in  height,  and  i> 
clothed  to  the  summit  with  magniffcent  trees;  but  much  of  the  island  has  a  hare  aapcct. 
tlic  forest  having  been  cut  down  in  order  to  the  cidtivatiou  of  rioe.  The  soil  is  very  fer 
tile,  and  rice,  inaize,  manioc,  banamis,  etc.,  are  produced  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
iutiabitants.  The  soil  is  volcanic,  and  there  arc  aeveml  old  craters  filled  with  wat^r. 
Nosai-B£  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  French  since  1840,  and  is  regarded  by  them  u- 
aii  important  poss&ssion,  on  account  of  an  old  claim  wbidi  tliey  suppoiffi  themselves  10 
have  to  Madagascar.  There  is  on  tliis  islnml  a  small  town  calleo  IlelleviDe,  with  a  har- 
bor well  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  There  is  j^d  anchorage  also  :ii 
several  oilier  parts  of  the  coasL    The  population  of  the  island  is  about  6,000.  ^ 

HOBBIIBBAHIX,  or  Saiktr  Makie,  an  island  on  the  e.  <-oaBt  of  Madagascar.  iintJ 
separated  from  it  by  a  strait  of  about  6  m.  in  width.  It  is  about  40  m.  in  length  from 
u.n.e  to  S.S.W.,  but  only  a  few  miles  in  breadth.  It  Is  one  of  the  much-prisKd  poK«e>- 
sions  of  the  French  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  bos  been  In  thur  lands  «nce  17fi0,  and 
is  their  cJiief  place  of  commerce  on  that  coast.  The  soil  is  generally  arid,  and  the  c-li- 
matc  moist  and  unliealthy.  Rain  is  of  e.vtrcme  frequency.  The  population  of 
island  is  about  5,000.  It  contains  a  small  town  called  Saint  Louis — a  seaport,  and  forti- 
fied. All  the  French  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar  were  placed  by  an  imperial 
decree  of  1861  under  one  goyemment,  tliat  of  the  Comoro  Isle  (q.T.). 

HOS'TOC.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  A^(f,  stiborder  Oonfervaar.  found 
upon  moist  ground,  rocks  near  streaniK,  etc..  and  consisting  of  a  somewhat  gelatinous 
hollow  tumid  frond,  filled  with  simple  filaments  resembling  strings  of  beads.  N.  com- 
mvne  is  freqiient  in  Britain,  springing  up  suddenly  on  gravel-walks  and  posture-grotmd^ 
after  rain.  It  is  a  trembling  gelatinous  mass,  often  called  Stab  Jkli.t.  and  vnlgaritT 
regiurded.  owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  H  makes  It  appearance,  as  haTin^  falk>n 
from  the  skies,  and  as  possessed  of  Important  medicinal  virtues.  N.  «fttfe  is  emplmeii 
in  Chinn  as  an  nrtlcle  01  food. 

XOSTBADAXITB,  a  celebrated  astrologer  of  the  16th  c,  b.  Dec.  14.  150:t.  at  St.  Bemi. 
in  Provence.  IILt  proper  name  was  Micliel  Xotre-Dame,  and  he  was  of  Jewish  descent. 
He  studied  first  at  the  college  d'Avignon,  where  he  exliiblted  remarkable  scientifir 

giwers.  and  subsequently  atteudcd  the  celebrated  school  of  medicine  at  Montpellit-r. 
ere  he  first  acquiretl  distinction  during  an  epidemic  that  desolated  the  s.  of  France,  by 
his  humane  attention  to  those  stricken  by  the  pestilence.  After  taking  bis  degree,  ht- 
acted  for  some  time  as  professor,  but  was  indnccd  hy  his  friend  J.  C.  Scalizer  to  settlr 
in  Agen  as  a  medical  practitioner.  After  traveling  for  some  time,  he  finally  settled  at 
Salou.  a  little  town  situated  in  the  environs  of  Aix,  about  1544.  Already  he  musthavi' 
been  reckoned  a  man  of  note,  for  in  the  following  year,  wiicu  an  epidemic  was  nigmg  vA 
LyoD.  he  was  solemnly  invilcd  thither  by  tlic  civic  antliurilies.  and  is  said  to  have  ren 
dered  immense  ser\'lce<i.   Ite  first  fell  upon  his  prophetic  vein  alHtut  the  rear  1347.  Init 
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m  what  light  lie  himself  regarded  his  pretrnuomi,  it  if;  nojn-  im)>nssible  to  say.  At  any 
rate,  he  commenced  to  write  liin  famous  predictions  {Pm^thetiM  wliich  first  appeared  at 
Lyon  in  155S.  The  pn;dictiuQ8  were  in  rhymed  qnatniins.  flivided  into  centuries,  of 
which  there  were  seven;  the  3d  ed..  published  in  165H,  contained  ten.  Astrology  wua 
then  tlie  faehion,  and  these  quatrains,  expressed  generally  in  obitcurc  and  enigmatical 
tenu-s  Itad  a  great  siiccetw.  dome,  indeed,  n^cardod  authonu  a  quack,  but  the  great 
majority  as  a  genutue  seer  or  predicter  of  the  future.  Ue  was,  couHequeutly,  much 
sought  after  by  all  sorts  of  people,  high  and  low.  Cuthenne  du'Medicis  iuTited  him  to 
visit  her  »t  Blois.  to  draw  the  horoscope  of  her  sons,  and  on  his  departure  loaded  him 
with  presents.  Tliu  duke  and  duchess  of  Savoy  went  to  Salon  expressly  to  see  him;  and 
when  Charles  IV.  became  king,  he  appointeii  Nostradamus  his  physiciun-iu-ordinaiy 
(I5tt4).  lie  died  at  Salon,  July  %  1566.  Nostradamus's  predictions  have  lieeu  the  sub- 
ject of  an  immeose  amount  of  illustrative  and  controversial  literature,  lie  also  wrot«- 
an  Almanac,  which  served  as  the  model  (A  all  subeecpient  ones,  containing  predicUonH 
about  the  weather.— See  Jaubert's  Filo  fir  JT.  Not^adamm,  AjMlogU  €t  Hikorie  (Amst 
165S):  Aiitrue's  Mimoires  pour  aervir  d  tJIiatoire  d»  la  FocaiAi  ds  MontpelUer  (Paris,  1767); 
Ajiologie  pour  lea  Gmnds  B&mnm  Qoupfon^nia  de  -Magie  (Paris.  18S5);  and  £.  ^weste's 
^oatTodamua  (Paris.  1&42). 

V08TBUA,  DisEASKS  of  thr  Acute  ioflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
is  n  very  common  and  well-lmown  affection,  which  has  been  already  described  under  the 
title  of  catarrh  (q.v.),  or  cohl  in  the  head;  while  the  chronic  form  of  IntUunniation  is 
described  in  the  article  Ozona.  IlenuMrrhwe  from  the  nostrils,  or  Eputans  (Or.  a  drop 
ping),  is  by  far  tlie  commonest  fcMrm  of  ble^ing  from  a  mucous  membrane. '  It  muy  be 
produced  (1)  by  direct  injury,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  nose,  or  a  scratch  in  the  interior  of 
ilie  nostrils;  or  (2)  it  may  bo  an  active  liemorrhage,  in  which  case  it  is  often  preceded  by 
u  feeling  of  tension  and  heat  in  the  nostrils,  pain  in  the  forehead,  giddiness,  buzzing  in 
the  ears,  and  flushing  of  the  face  (these  symptoms  are,  however,  seldom  all  present  in 
the  same  case,  and  not  uofreqtienUy  tlie  flow  of  blood  is  preceded  by  no  apparent  dis- 
order); or  (8)  it  may  be  of  a  patuive  character,  and  may  be  due  either  to  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  as  In  maligntmt  scarlatina,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  scurvy,  purpura, 
etc.,  or  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation  by  disease  of  the  liver  and  lieart. 

If  the  liemorrhage  iMxiur  in  a  flushed  pletliuric  subject,  and  is  obviously  of  an  active 
ciiaractcr,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  effort  of  nature,  and  may  be  left  alone  till  it 
ceases  spontaneously;  but  if  it  continues  so  long  as  materially  to  weaken  the  patient,  or 
if  it  be  of  the  pas-iive  character,  ur  if  it  arise  from  injury,  then  means  should  be  taken  to 
stop  it  with  at)  little  delay  as  posalhle.  The  pfitient  should  be  placed  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture nt  an  open  window,  with  the  head  ere(!t  or  slightly  int'lined  oitckwards.  and  amongst 
the  simpler  means  to  be  first  tried,  are  compression  of  the  nostrils  by  the  fingers,  uie 
iipplication  of  a  kcr  or  other  piece  of  cold  metal  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  occa- 
Mionnl  immersion  of  the  face  or  whole  licad  in  cold  water,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
ft  dnjwing-up  of  the  water  into  the  nostrils:  or  Dr.  Negrier's  plan  of  ctuising  the  patient, 
in  a  sttmdiug  position,  suddenly  to  raise  his  arms  straight  upwards,  and  to  retaui  them 
for  a  short  time  in  this  position — a  remedy  which  ho  states  to  have  always  succeeded, 
even  in  very  bad  cases,  when  other  means  had  failed.  .Should  these  means  fail,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  astringent  injections  (for  example,  twenty  grains  of  alum  di8Hol7e<l  in  an 
<mnce  of  water)  thrown  up  the  nostrils  by  a  s^Tinge,  or  to  astringent  iKiwdcrs  (as  flnely- 
])0wdered  galls,  klnii.  matioo.  alum,  etc.),'  blown  up  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  quill  or 
<iiher  tube,  or  snulled  up  by  the  patient.  As  a  ITnal  resource,  direct  compression  must 
tie  applied,  Abemethy  never  failed  in  stopping  the  bleeding  by  winding  a  piece  of 
inninloQed  lint  around  a  prolie.  so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical  plug,  passing  this  along  the 
floor  of  the  nose  for  its  entire  length,  then  carefully  withdmwing  the  proI)C,  and  allow- 
ing the  lint  to  remain  for  three  or  four  days.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  it  is 
iiecesau'y  also  to  plug  Uie  pmterior  orifices  of  the  nostrils  by  an  op^ntion,  into  the  details 
<if  which  it  is  not  ne<»;Ksary  to  enter.  ' 

Pofypua,  which  is  an  old  term  employed  to  signify  any  sort  of  pedunculated  tumor 
firmly  adhering  (literally,  "  by  many  feet")  to  a  mucous  surface,  is  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  nostrils ;  its  most  usual  seat  of  attachment  being  one  of  the  tnrblnated  bones. 
The  ordinary  kind  is  of  the  consistence  of  jelly,  yellowish,  streaked  with  blood-vessels, 
and  of  a  pear-shaped  form.  The  imtieut  has  a  constant  feeling  of  fullness  in  the-nostril 
(as  if  ho  had  a  cold  in  the  head);  he  cannot  effectually  blow  his  nose;  and  his  voice  is 
sometimes  rendered  more  or  less  thick  and  indtoUnot.  If  he  force  his  breath  strongly 
through  the  affected  nostril,  and  at  the  same  time  compress  the  other,  and  close  Uie 
mouth,  the  polypus  may  generally  be  brouriit  iu  view.  The  best  treatment  is  to  seize 
the  neck  or  pedicle  with  tue  forceps,  and  twist  it  off.  The  consequent  hemorrhage  may 
1>G  readily  checked  by  the  means  uready  described. 

Foreign  bodiat  are  often  inserted  into  the  nostrils  by  children,  and  become  impacted. 
They  may  usually  be  extracted  by  a  small  scoop  or  a  bent  probe.  If  they  cannot  lie 
removed  by  these  means,  they  must  be  piuhed  btCck  into  the  throat  throuf^  the  posterior 
narea 

Cihildren  are  oocatdoiially  bom  with  imperforated  nostrils.  This  congenital  malfor^  ■ 
mation  may,  however,  usuuly  be  remedied  1^  suri^cal  asBistaaoe. 
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VOTABLSfl,  ttie  name  formerly  gtveo  in  France  to  persons  of  distinction  and  politi- 
cal importance.  As  the  states  general  were  inconvenient  to  the  despotism  of  the  m<m- 
archy,  the  kines  of  the  House  of  Valoia  adopted  the  expedient  of  calling  in  their  sind 
AMmblie*  <f  the  NotabUt,  the  time  of  calling  than  and  the  composition  of  them  brin|p 
entirely  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  erowo,  by  which  also  their  whole  proceedinga 
were  guided,  so  that  they  generally  consented  at  once  to  whatever  was  proposed  to 
them.  Tbey  showed  n  particular  readiness  In  graotiug  subsidies,  to  which  they  them- 
selves, as  belonging  to  the  privileged  classes,  were  not  to  contribute.  An  Assembly  of 
Notables,  convened  in  Paris  by  Iwihelieu  in  1626,  and  presided  over  by  Qaston.  brother 
of  Louis  yill.,  consisted  of  only  86  members.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  even 
this  poor  acknowledgment  of  any  other  mind  or  will  in  the  nation  than  that  ti/t  the 
sovereiim  oeased  to  be  made;  but  when  the  state  of  the  finance!  broiu^t  the  mcnwchy 
into  dtlnculties  and  penis.  Louis  XVL,  at  (ho  instigation  of  the  mlntster  Calonne,  had 
recourse  again  to  an  Assedibly  of  Notables,  which  met  Feb.  83,  VWt,  and  was  dissolved 
May  26.  It  consisted  of  1S7  members,  among  whom  were  7  princes  of  the  blood,  ft 
dukes  and  peers,  8  marshals,  11  archbishops,  1^  nobles,  8  councilors  of  state,  4  masters 
of  requestH,  87  judges,  13  deputies  of  the  I^ys  d'Etats,  the  civil  lieutenant,  and  35  per- 
sons belonging  to  tne  magistracy  of  different  cities  of  tbe  kingdom.  Calonne's  repre- 
sentations of  the  state  of  the  finances  induoed  the  Notables  to  adopt  many  reforms  iu  the 
matter  of  taxaticm;  but  no  sooner  was  the  Msembly  dissolved,  than  many  of  them  joined 
tbe  parliaments  In  opposition  to  resolutions  adverse  to  their  private  interests,  so  that  the 
king  was  compelled  to  determine  upon  asaembUng  the  states  general.  Necker,  who  had 
meanwhile  been  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  assembled  the  Notables  again,  Nov.  %, 
1788,  to  consult  them  concerning  the  form  in  whidi  the  states  general  should  be  con- 
vent. The  Notables  declared  against  every  innovation,  and  so  compelled  the  court  to 
half  measures  which  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Revolution.  The  parliament  of 
the  new  principality  of  Bulgaria  is  spoken  of  as  the  Assembly  of  tbe  Notables. 

NOTAC  ANTHIDJB,  a  family  of  acantheropterous,  fishes  allied  to  the  mackerels: 
indeed,  they  were  formerly  placed  In  the  same  family,  (tcomberdtir).  They  have  also 
been  placed  by  recent  writers  in  a  separate  order  (dpMAim^.  They  have  ui  elongated 
eel-like  fonn,  and  the  caudal  extremity  is  surrounded,  as  in  eels,  Inr  a  continuous  fin. 
The  body  is  covered  with  very  small  cycloid  scales,  and  the  lateral  fine  Is  well  marked. 
They  are  five  species,  1.  notoeanthut  wutu,  Qreenland,  S.  n.  ^maparUi,  8.  n.  3Mit^ 
ranetu,  4.  n.  Scupiniu,  Australia,  6.  n.  riaaoaniu,  Mediterranean. 

T0TAST-F1TBLI0  is  an  officer  of  the  law,  whose  chief  function  is  to  act  as  a  witness 
of  any  solemn  or  formal  act,  and  to  give  a  certificate  of  the  same ;  which  certiflcate.  if 
duly  authenticated,  is  accepted  all  tlic  world  over  as  good  evidence  of  the  act  done  in 
his  presence,  and  attested  by  him.  The  services  of  a  Notaiy  are  chiefly  available  where 
his  evidence  is  to  he  used  in  a  foreign  country.  Solicitors  are  sometimes  notaries-public, 
but  in  England  there  are  fewer  notaries,  comparatively,  tlian  in  Scotland,  where  notarial 
acts  and  certificates  are  more  largely  used. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  (ante),  an  officer  Introducml  from  the  dvil  law,  and  known  in 
ancient  Rome  as  tabeUio/areji»i$;  in  England,  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. In  this  country,  uie  duties  of  a  notary  vary  in  the  different  states,  bemg  a  matter 
of  statutory  relation.  But  ia  general  his  duties  are  to  protect  bUls  of  exchange,  to 
take  oaths  ana  itfflrmations,  to  attest  legal  instruments,  and  to  certify  to  documents. 
Notaries  in  England  have  always  exercised  the  right  of  administering  oaths,  and  that 
right  has  been  confirmed  by  the  statute,  6  and  6  Wilt.  lY.  In  this  country',  the  riKht  can 
be  exercised  only  where  express  statutoiy  a'uthorizatioh  is  given,  unless  the  oath  aamini»- 
tered  is  to  be  used  iu  proceedings  iu  the  U.  S.  courts,  or  courts  outside  of  the  state.  Tbe 
act  of  Congress,  Sept.  16,  I860,  gave  notaries  equal  authority  with  justices  of  the  peace 
to  administer  oaths  and  take  ackDowIedgments.  A  notary  is  liable  for  damages  result- 
ing from  negligence  in  the  disciiarge  of  his  duties.  He  cannot  as  a  rule  dw^ate  his 
notarial  authorUy  to  another  person.  But  a  protest  of  a  foreign  bill  of-  exchange  by  a 
notary's  clerk,  if  such  delegation  be  shown  to  be  a  commercial  custom  in  tlie  place  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  the  bill  is  valid.  Where  a  notary  Is  employed  by  an  agent,  and  is 
guilty  of  negligence,  the  question  arises  whether  the  princiral  bos  a  remedy  agsdnst  the 
agent,  or  against  the  notary:  thus  where  an  agent  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  has  it  protested  1^  a  notary,  whose  n^ligenee  discharges  the  drawer  and 
indorsers.  Some  courts  hoM  that  the  principal  may  recover  ag^nst  the  notary  only 
when  the  tatter's  act  is  purely  notarial,  Le.  one  that  can  be  perfonmedonly  by  a  notary: 
other  courts  hold  that  the  remedy  of  the  principal  is  against  the  notary  only,  whether 
the  act  be  notarial  or  not. 

KOTATION,  the  method  of  representing  numbers  and  qunntltien  by  marks  or  rigns. 
Tlie  reprrscntiition  of  numbers  is  known  as  "arithmetical,"  and  that  of  quantities  as 
"symbolical"  notation. 

1.  AaiTHMETirAL  Notation.— The  invention  of  arithmetical  notation  must  have 
been  coeval  with  the  eariiest  nse  of  writing,  whether  hieroglyphic  or  otherwise,  and  mu.«t 
have  come  Into  use  about  the  time  when  It  was  felt  that  a  mound,  pile  of  stones,  orfaujEe 
misshapen  pillar,  was  insufficient  as  a  record  of  great  events,  and  required  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  means  which  would  suffice  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  requisite 
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information.  The  most  natural  method  undoubtedly  was  to  signify  "unity"  by  one 
stroke,  "  two"  by  two  strokes,  "three"  by  three  strokefl.etc;  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
tills  was  the  metiiod  adopted  by  most  of  tnose  nations  wtio  Invented  systems  of  notation 
for  themselves.  It  is  shown  on  the  earliest  Latin  and  Greek  records,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  Komaa  Chinese,  and  other  STStenis.  We  have  thus  a  conveDient  division  of  the 
different  notational  systems  into  the  natural  and  art^iaal  groups,  the  latter  Including, 
the  systems  of  those  nations  who  adopted  diatiDct  and  separate  symbols  foe  at  least  eacn 
of  the  nice  digits.  The  Roman  and  Chinese  systems  are  the  most  important  of  the 
former,  and  the  Hebrew,  later  Qreek,  and  "decimal"  systems  of  the  latter  group. 

Rinnan  SyBtem. — The  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  was  most  probably  borrowed  at 
first  from  the  Greeks,  and  was  dlstii^ished  equally  by  Its  simplicity  and  its  cumbrout;- 
ness.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  theory  of  its  development.  A  simple- 
series  of  strokes  was  the  basis  of  the  system;  Imt  the  labor  of  writing  and  reading  large- 
numbers  in  this  way,  would  soon  suggest  methods  of  abbreviation.  The  first  add  most 
natural  step  was  the  division  of  the  strokes  late  parcels  of  tens,  thus,  UttHitffil  IttlHiffill  ^ 
plan  which  produced  great  facility  in  the  reading  of  nnmbers.  The  next  step  was  to- 
discard  these  parcels  oi  ten  strokes  each,  retaining  ooly  the  two  crcMs  strokes,  thus,  X, 
aa  Uie  symlwl  for  10.  Continuing  the  same  method  as  larger  numlwrs  came  to  be  usod,. 
they  invented  a  second  new  symlml  for  100,  thus,  C  (which  was  at  first  probably  the 
canceling  stroke  for  ten  X's  in  the  same  way  as  X  was  originally  the  canceling  stroke 
for  ten  units);  and  for  the  sake  of  facility  in. writing,  subsequeotjy  employed  the  letter 

whicli  resembled  it,  in  its  place.  The  circtmistance  that  C  was  the  initial  letter  of  the 
word  eentum,  "  a  hundred,"  was  doubtless  an  additional  reason  for  its  substlbition  In 
place  of  the  original  symbol  for  100.  An  extension  of  the  same  process  produced  H, 
the  symbol-  for  1000,  which  was  also  written  fO.  and  very  frequently  CIo-  Tliis 
symbol  was  probably  suggested  by  the  circumstaiice  that  M  was  the  initial  letter  of  the 
Latin  word  mtSs  signifying  a  thousand.  The  early  Roman  system  went  no  higher.  But 
though  the  invention  of  these  three  symbols  had  greatly  facilitated  the  labor  of  writing 
down  and  reading  oft  numbers,  farther  improvements  were  ar^ntly  required.  The  plw. 
of  "bisection  of  svmbols"  was  now  adopted;  X  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  enher 
half,  V  or  A,  used  as  the  symbol  for  5;  C  was  similarly  divided,  F  mr  L  standing  for 
60;  and  N,  CI,  or  Iq,  was  obtained  In  the  same  manner,  and  made  the  representative  of 
SOO.  The  resemblance  of  these  three  new  symbols  to  the  letters  Y,  L,  and  B,  caused  the 
substitution  of  the  latter  as  the  numerical  symbols  for  C,  90,  and  SOO.  A  final  improve- 
ment was  the  substitution  of  IV  for  4  (in  place  of  ITII).  IX  for  9  (in  place  of  Villi),  XC 
for  90  (instead  of  LXXXX),  and  similarly  XL  for  40,  CD  for  400,  CM  for  900,  etc;  the 
smaller  number,  when  in  front,  being  always  understood  as  subtractlve  from  the  larger 
one  after  It.  This  last  improvement  is  the  sole  departure  from  the  purely  additional 
mode  of  expressing  numlwrs;  and  if  the  e7mlM>ls  fw  4,  9,  90,  etc.,  be  considered  as  single 
symbpls,  wbich  they  practically  are,  the  deviation  may  be  lotted  upon  as  merely  one  of 
form.  In  later  times,  the  Roman  notation  was  extended  by  a  multiplication  of  the 
symbol  for  1000,  thus  CCIoo  represented  10,000;  CCCIooo  represented  100,000,  etc.* 
and  the  bisection  of  these  symbols  gave  them  1^0  and  Iqoo  as  representative  of  6,000 
and  50,000  respectively.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  mode  according  to  wbich  the 
Roman  system  of  notation  was  constructed.  To  found  a  system  of  arithmetic  upon  this 
notation,  would  have  been  wdl-ni^  impossible;  and  so  little  inventive  wore  the  Bomana, 
that  the  attempt  seems  never  to  have  been  made.  They  performed  what  few  calcula- 
tions they  required  *bv  the  aid  of  the  abaeu$  (q.  v.). 

GhiMM  Syntem. — llils  system  presents  a  strong  resemblaDce  to  the  foimer,  but  is,  in 
facility  of  expression,  much  superior  to  It.  Like  the  Roman,  it  retains  the  primitive 
symbols  for  the  first  tibree  digits,  and  like  It  also  expresses  the  last  four  by  prefixing  a 
new  symbol  to  the  symbols  for  the  first  four,  aod  the  analogy  is  continued  up  to  "  twenty 
From  this  point  onwards,  the  Chinese  system  departs  from  the  "additive"  principle, 
as  20,  80,  etc.,  are  represented  not  as  in  the  Roman  system  by  a  repetition  of  the  OTmbol 
for  10,  bnt  by  affixing  to  the  symlnl  for  10,  on  its  left  side,  the  qrmbols  for  S,  8,  etc. . 
as  multiples.  The  same  method  is  adopted  with  the  numbers  900, 800,  etc. ;  and  shoald 
the  number  contain  units,  they  are  annexed  on  the  rigfa^hand  dde.  For  small  numbers 
up  to  20,  the  Roman  notation  is  more  expeditious,  on  account  of  the  greater  simplicity 
of  its  chamcters;  but  for  veiy  large  numbers,  the  Chinese  is  scarcely  more  cumbrous- 
than  our  own.  Some  numlwrs  which  are  expressed  by  the  Chinese  with  14  characters, 
require  more  than  100  symlrals  when  expressed  in  the  Roman  notation. 

Previous  to  the  intercourse  of  the  western  European  nations  with  China,  their  nota- 
tion was  much  more  cumbrous  tlian  it  Is  at  present;  but  the  ciutnges  since  made  have 
affected  merely  the  form  of  the  duuactere,  without  altering  the  pnnciple  of  the  system. 

ArUfidall^aem*. — The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  date,  Is  the  Hebrew;  bnt  as  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  it  is  very  meager,  and  as  its  principle  was  adopted  by  tiie 
Greeks  in  the  consbuctlon  of  their  improved  system,  it  wnl  be  sufficient  to  aescrlbe  the 
latter. 

Greek  SyKtem. — The  Greeks  at  first  used  a  method  similar  to  the  Romans,  though  at 
the  same  time  they  appear  to  have  employed  tiie  tetters  of  the  alpltabet  to  denote  the  first 
24  numbers.  Such  a  cumbrotiB  system  was  naturally  distasteful  te  so  fastidious  a  race, 
and  they  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  dividing  uieir  alphabet  into  threej^orUonsr- 
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Dsiog  the  firt^t  to  symbolize  the  9  digits,  the  second  the  9  tenn,  and  the  third  the  9  Imn- 
drain.  But  as  they  possessed  only  24  Icttci's,  they  hud  to  use  three  additional  symbols; 
their  list  of  symbow  of  notation  then  stood  us  follows: 


UnftH.                                     Tens.  Htmdndi. 

I  I-   

s  renivwrttH                       .  1  '  i  rvnreecnibi       ...  10  o  reprexratN   .             .  .100 

p   £;>       ......    ao*  SO 

y   ».A  30;t  WO 

i   -l/i  Wu  400 

<   n  t  p  .-lO  I  ♦  3« 

tUntroducmi)     ...  «]{  dOj*  KO 

i   :io  TO,}  jw 

f   8»  HO;*,  m 

l'>r>*   9  5ar^  (introductMl)  .  90  { 9^  A  A  (iotroduoed)    .  .m 


By  thew  s>-Tul>olfl,  only  numbers  under  lOOOrauld  becxpresicd,  but  by  putting  a  marfe, 
fnllcd  iota.  undt>r  any  symbol,  Itn  thIuo  was  inercnsMl  n  thouHand-fold,  thus  ^  =  1000, 
«  =  90,000;  or  by  subflcribing  tlie  letter  M,  the  valnc  of  a  symbol  was  raised  ten  tiiou- 
suud-folil,  thus,  ^  =  80,000.   For  these  two  markK,  single  and  double  dots  iilaoed  om 

the  symbols  were  aftenrards  Hubstituted.  This  iiupruvument  enabled  them  to  expreM 
witli  facility  all  numbers  as  higli  as  9,990,000,  a  range  amply  sulllcient  for  uU  ordiusry 
puriKJses.  Further  improvements  were  ini^e  upon  this  system  by  ApoUonius,  who  also 
by  making  10,000  the  root  of  tliu  system,  and  tlius  dividing  the  symbols  into  tetrad^ 
greatly  simplt^eil  the  expression  of  very  large  numbers.  Both  ApoUonius  and  Archi- 
m(!de8  had  to  a  certain  extent  disaivoreu  and  em[)loyed  the  principle  of  giving  to  symboh 
vidues  depending  on  tlieir  position  and  multiplicative  of  Uicir  real  value,  but  this 
principle  was  applied  to  tetrads  or  periods  of  four  figures  only,  and  the  multitude  of 
symbols  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  further  improvement.  Hod  ApoUonius,  vho 
was  the  chief  improver  of  the  svstem,  discarded  all  but  llie  first  nine  symbols,  and  applit.-d 
'  tliu  same  piincipie  to  the  single  symliols  which  he  applied  to  the  "tetrad  "  groups,  he 
would  have  anticipated  the  decimal  notalioiL 

The  Greek  arithmetic,  founded  upon  such  a  system  of  notation,  was  necessarilv 
lengthy  and  complicated  in  its  operatioiu,  each  number  in  the  multiplicand  forming  nitL 
ea(£  number  in  Uic  multiplier  a  separate  product  (not  as  in  our  system,  where  one  pnxluci 
blends  with  another  by  the  process  of  "  carrying"),  though  by  an-onging  tliesc  product" 
la  Heporate  columns,  accordlug  as  they  amounted  to  units,  tens,  hundreds,  etc.,  tLo 
liroceas  was  somewhat  simplified.  But  when  fraci  ions  formed  part  of  the  multiplier  uml 
mtUUplicand,  tlie  Greek  aritlimettc  became  almost  unmanageable,  till  the  invention  cf 
sexagesimals  (q.v.)  by  Ptolemy  superseded  it.  After  Ptolemy's  death,  all  improvement 
was  arrested. 

Decimal  Byfitem. — The  decimal  system,  which  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  tlii' 
cost  (see  NuuiKKALS),  was  first  employed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  from  them  InQ^ 
mittcd  to  French  and  Germans,  through  whom  its  use  was  extended  over  Europe. 
The  modern  arithmetic  was  not  practiced  in  England  until  about  the  middle  of  the  Iwh 
v.,  and  for  a  long  time  after  its  introduction  was  taught  only  in  the  uniTeraitles.  The 
<lecimal  system,  possessing  only  9  symbols — vi/,.,  1,  2,  3,  4,  0,  6,  7.  8, 9  (called  the  nine 
it  igitfl)— adopts  the  principle  of  giving  to  each  symbol  or  "  figure"  two  values,  one  tlie 
absolute  value,  and  the  other  a  value  depending  upon  its  position.  The  numbers  from 
"one"  to  "  nine"  inclusive,  are  expressed  by  the  nuie  digits;  ten  is  expressed  by  writiug 
a  cipher  or  zero  after  1  (10),  thus  throwingit  into  the  second  place,  and  giving  it  a  po&i 
tiorial  value  ten  times  its  aluolule  value.  From  the  {ninciple  that  a  figure  thus  moreil 
one  place  to  the  left  is  held  to  be  increasc4  in  value  ten  times,  this  method  of  notation 
is  fjtlled  decimal  notation  (Lat.  decern,  ten),  and  ie/i  is  said  to  be  the  "  radix"  of  thcsysteiii- 
Tlie  numbers  from  "eleven"  to  "nineteen"  inclusive  ai'c-cxprcssed  by  taking  tbesymb')! 
JO  and  putting  the  digits  from  "  one"  to  "nine"  inclusive  in  pluci;  of  the  aero — e.g.,  iwi-lvf 
is  written  13, 1  in  jmitv/n  signifying  ten  units,  and  3  two  additional  units.  On  the  same 
principle,  twenty  is  expressed  by  putting  2  in  the  second  position  (20),  and  so  on  to 
To  express  a  hundred,  1  is  put  in  the  third  place  (100),  thus  makine  its  value  ten  timt^i 
wliat  It  is  in  the  second  place,  or  ten  times  ten  units;  two  hundred  is  similarly  expressed 
by  300,  etc.;  and  should  a  number  of  tens  imd  units  amounting  to  less  than  a  liiuidred 
exist  inthc  number,  the  symbols  expressing  tliemare  substituted  for  the  two  zeros.  This 
process  can  be  similarly  continued  without  limit. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this  notation,  whicli  is  perhaps  simpler  and  clearer. 
In  such  a  number,  e.g.,  as  833,  instead  of  attributing  different  values  to  Uic  figure  ^  in 
the  different  positions,  we  may  consider  it  as  symbofizing  the  same  number  throughout, 
namely,  three;  but  three  teluity  lit  the  first  place,  it  signifies  three  ones  or  units' (e.g., 
three  single  poimds  or  sovereigns) ;  in  the  second  place,  it  sUll  signifies  three,  but  now  it 
is  three  "tens"  or  decades  (tliree  parcels  of  ten  sovereigns  each);  and  in  the  third  plarc, 
it  still  signifies  three,  but  now  three  hundreds  (three  parcels  of  a  hundred  eadi).  It  is  from 
i  his  point  of  view  that  the  first  place  to  the  right  is  called  the  place  of  unite,  or  thevniV'' 
place;  the  second,  the  place  ef  tim,  and  so  on.  When  such  u  number  as  64^  \a  analyzed 
on  this  prindplc,  it  is  seen  to  mean  6  X  1000  (6  times  1000)  +  4XlO0-|-7xl0  +  8Xl: 
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atid  6004  becomes  (t  x  lOOD  +  4x1-  In  this  latter  instance  the  pnnilt^  importance  of 
liie  ilgure  0  is  tmu  (see  NoTHiKa).  F<rflowf uk  out  tbe  melUod,  the  general  fonnula  for 
tainumbewifldX  10"+&XW-'  +  cX  lO»-«4-....-(-«X  lO»+«  X  iO«pX  IO  +  5, 
where  a,i,e, ...  m,  n,  p,  q,  stand  for  any  of  tho  nine  olsits  or  zero. 

Hie  special  advanta^  of  such  u  sytrtem  arc  rannifold.  It  enables  us  to  express  small 
nntnbera  with  the  greatest  ease,  tiud  ad  the  smiiller  uuiubers  are  thoee  must  cummonly 
used,  this  is  a  great  point  in  favor  of  the  system.  It  also  gives  to  computation  a  unity 
whicb  could  never  undur-auy  virctuastances  have  existed  iu  the  systciiuof  notation  nbove 
described,  and  the  most  onluiary,  and  at  the  same  time  efFccdve  illustration  of  this  is 
tlie  prOcessof  "carrying"  imnuItipiicaUon,  whereby  oue  product  is  blended  withanoiher, 
and  much  time  and  trouble  in  the  subsequent  lulUitiun  is  saved.  This  siiupliticatioii, 
however,  is  chiefly  diie  to  tlu  Intvoductlon  of  the  symbol  0^  which,  auf^lyiny  the  place 
Iff  an  absent  digit,  preserves  to  those  Dgurca  on  the  left  of  it  their  true  posttionnl  value. 
Another  advaotage  of  tUis  system  is  the  ease  with  -nhich  cottiputatioqs  involving  frac- 
tions are  performed  (see  Fbactiokr,  Dbcimal).  The  use  of  the  number  10  as  radix,  U 
universal  in  all  fiysteins  of  nutation;  but  it  luw  been  ofieii  doubted,  and  in  eome  respects 
with  good  reasen,  whether  it  is  the  number  best  fitted  fur  this  poiition,  and  many  havu 
propMed  to  substitute  13  for  iL   Thia  qneslion  -^Ul  be  r^*ferrod  to  under  Scaubb 

A'orATIOH. 

3.  Stxboucai.  Notation,  the  general  desgnation  of  those  symbols  which  are  used 
by  ofathemaUcinns  to  express  indefinite  quaniities.  The  symbols  are  generally  taken 
from  the  English,  Roman,  and  Oreek  alphabets,  and  are  apportioned  as  follows:  Algi'- 
braic  quantities  tu-e  expressed  by  the  English  alphabet;  those  which  are  known,  by  tue 

earlier  letters  a.b.c  and  those  which  are  unknown,  by  the  later  ones,  «,  v,v),x,y  

lu  trigonometry,  the  letters  a,  b,e  denote  measure»  of  length,  and  A,  B,  C, . . . .  are 

u^d  10  express  angles.  In  meclianics  and  astronomy  the  Greek  letters  are  generally 
iised  to  express  angles.  Wlien  different  sets  of  quautltles  are  flimHarty  related  among 
t'lemselres,  the  sets  are,  for  convenience,  expressed  by  the  same  letters;  find  to  prevcni 

t-riiifuslon,  each  set  has  a  peculiar  mark  attached  to  eaeh  symbol,  thus,  a,b,  e  

dL'iioie  one  class;  and  a',  b',  c',  another  class;  a',  b',  0*  a  tUitd  class;  and  so  on; 

or,  a,,  fii,  c,  at,  ba,  Ci,  .....  etc. 

HOTS,  in  music,  a  character  which  hy  the  degree  it  occupies  on  the  staff  represents  a 
si>und.  and  by  iin  form  the  period  of  lime  or  duration  of  that  sound.  Tiie  notes  coiii- 
monly^  In  use  la  modem  mualo  are  the  aemlbrera,  9;  minim,  9 ;  crotchet,  *;  'quaver, 

#  •  ' '  ' 

semiquaver,  k/;  demisaniquaver,  ^;  and  scmi-demiquaver,  Taking  the  scmibrevc 
^  ^  ^  jj 

«•«  unity,  the  minim  is  \  its  duration,  the  crotchet  J,  the  quaver  \.  tlie  semiquaver  ^,  the 
demi.si-mf quaver  ^j,  and  the  semi-demiquaver  A.  iioles  of  greater  length  thiii]  the 
tn.-inil>reve  were  formerly  in  use — viz.,  thu  breve,  twice  the  duration  of  the  semibrevK; 
the  long,  four  times:  and  tbe  large,  eight  times  the  semibreve.  Of  these,  the  breve,  a 
Mr  d  , lij  still  si>metimc3  met  with  in  ecclesiastical  music — The  term  note  Is  often  usci 
aa  synonymous  with  musical  sound. 

NOTES  OF  THE  CIIURCH  are  marks  by  which  a  true  church  is  diaiincuislicd. 
pRictically,  as  to  human  judgment,  they  vary  according  to  the  different  theories  huld 
concerDiug  tlie  constitution  of  a  cliurch.  Ireoteus  refers  to  the  unity  of  the  churcb'rt 
doctriacH,  and  her  succession  of  bisliops  froni  the  apostles:  Tertullian  nppcaU  to  the 


iiiuniliea  The  creed  of  Constantinople  defines  the  cliurch  as  "One,  hoi}-,  Catliolic,  and 
apostolic. "  Augustine  discerned  the  church  chiefiy  in  tlie  consent  of  nations,  autlmrity 
foundod  on  miracles,  sanctity  of  morals,  sucres.-'ion  of  bishops  from  Peter,  iind  cvcti  in 
the  name  "(^holic  church."  Jerome  specilie-s  the  duration  of  the  cliurch  from  the 
apostles  and  the  Christian  name.  Luther  in^sts  on  the  uncorrupted  preaching  of  tlio 
jfdspel.  adinlnistraiion  of  baptism,  and  of  tbe  eucbaiiat,  ami  the  keys.  Calvin  re^nU 
chiefly  truth  of  doctrine  and  right  adminlBtration  of  the  siicramcnts.  Bt'lUifmins 
inulliplies  the  marks  Into  catholicity,  antiquity,  duration,  nmplilude,  eplacopnl  succes- 
i-inn..  I^X}8to]icRl  agreement,  unity,  saiiclily.  and  efficacy  of  doctrine,  liolini'ss  of  life, 
miracles,  prophecy,  admission  of  advei>arie8,  unhappy  end  of  enemies,  and  temporal 
felicity.  Bishop  Taylor  mentinns  antiquiiy,  duruUon.  succcs^on  of  bishops,  union  of 
members  among  thcnieclves  and  with  Clirist,  and  sanctity  of  doctriac. 

WOT  GUILTY  is  tbe  form  of  verdict  in  a  criminal  prostcution,  and  also  in  soup  civil 
actions,  when  the  jury  find  in  favor  of  tlic  defendant  or  accused  party.  Tbe  vci-dict  Is 
inclusive,  and  the  accused  cannot,  in  criminal  cases,  l)e  tried  a  second  time. 

VOTEINO,  in  mathematical  language,  denotes  tlie  total  absence  of  quantity  or  num-  * 
Iht.  as  when  equals  are  subtracted  from  equals,  but  it  is  often  employed  (see  LiMixi  to 
indicate  the  limit  to  which  a  constantly  decreasing  position  quantity  approaches.  The 
aKsence  of  number  or  quanlity  could  lie  equally  well  signified  by  the  absence  of  any 
symtHil  whatever,  but  tbe  presence  of  "0"  shows  that  in  its  place  some  numl>er  or  quan- 
tity might,  and  under  other  rintumstances  would,  exist. 

'In  physics,  the  symbol  "0"  is  generally  denominated  wro,  and  has  adlffennt-ineftu-lp 
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ing.   Like  the  fonnor,  it  is  Oie  startfog-polnt  from  wbioh  magnltode  Is  ivrkoned;  bpt 

wiitle  the  starting-point  in  tlie  former  case  wu  alwoliite,  in  tliis  due  It  is  conveDtiookl, 
aud  by  no  means  denotes  the  at]t;ence  of  all  quantity  or  magnitude.  Tbus  the  zero-poiDt 
oi  tliu  tliermotneter  must  not  be  interpreted  to  signify  that  when  the  mercury  has  fillen 
to  Ibis  t>oiDt  atmospheric  lieat  iios  totally  vanished,  but  must  be  UDdt:rst(>oa  as  a  mere 
coQveotioual  starUng^point  for  graduHtion,  cliosen  fur  coavenieuce,  and  not  ctcq  Been- 
sarily  repretteuting  auy  fixed  natural  dugree  of  temperature. 

NOTHOPID JB,  a  family  of  non-veaomous  snakes,  established  br  prof.  Cope,  ftfi  i . 
peculiar  genuine  type  made  known  by  himself.   It  is  related  to  the  boas  mod  pyHumt, 
but  is  of  small  size.   The  only  known  species  is  found  in  central  America. 

KOTIOE,  in  law,  denotes  existing  knowledge  of  some  fact  or  the  act  eS  Pttbs 
information.  In  the  former  sense  it  may  be  actual  or  construclive,  actual  when  the  party 
is  directly  infonped  of  the  fact  by  word  of  moutli  or  bv  letter;  constructire,  when  the 
pirty  is  legally  presumed  to  liave  informnti<Mi  on  grounds  of  public  policy  or  has  hm 
"  put  upon  Inquinr "  by  his  knowledgu  of  facts  intimately  (MUinected  with  the  partkulAT 
fact  iu  dispute.  Thus  a  party  to  a  Bult  baa  constructiTe  notice  of  a  newspaper  tdm- 
tisement  pulriiBbed  by  order  of  the  Court,  aud  a  pmora  acceptitif  a  conTeyance  wbidi 
ivfers  to  some  other  deed  is  bound  to  consult  the  latter  or  taae  tne  coneequeDoe  (tf  hb 
nogUg«ieei  Bat- when  the  liability  oF  a  party,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  certain  fict  is  cos- 
<litional  on  Uie  occurrence  of  a  fact  whiA:h  is  best  known  to  the  otber  party,  tkt 
l^ntifl  must  prove  that  actual  notice  was  ^tcd  to  the  defendant  Averment  of  WAitt 
u  the  allegation  in  a  plea4ii>g  that  notice  bna  been  properiy  gtven,  and  there  must  U 
Bucli  avL'nneni  when  the  matter  lies  more  properly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  plaiBtif  thai 
the  defendant;  in  common  law  pleading  omission  of  averment  is  »*al  on  demuira*  or  s 
claim  of  judgment  by  defaults  Koiice  lo  pU^ad  before  a  fixed  time  must  be  girea  ii 
writing  before  judgment  cod  be  signrd  for  mm-pleading,  and.  in  general,  sotice  mn^t 
always  be  given  to  the  opposing  purty  of  anj'  ntw  step  in  procedure.  Secosdaiy  en- 
dence  cannot  be  oSeredof  tue  contents  of  a  written  instrument  imtil  notice  lias  been  girei 
to  tlie  opposing  party  to  produce  it  ou  trial,  except  where  the  party  in  possession  bohto 
the  paper  by  fraud  or  wlien  ho  is  supposed  from  the  nature  of  Uie  case  to  have  otmstnic 
Hve  notice.  The  notice  to  produce  should  t>e  In  wiitlng,  should  clearly  describe  what  is 
required,  and  most  be  served  on  the  party  or  his  attorney  a  reasonable  time  before  triiL 
Kotioe^of  dishonor  must  be  given  to  an  Indorser  of  a  prtonissory  note  and  to  the  drawer 
or  indorser  of  s  bill  of  exchange,  when  demand  for  payment  or  acrcptance  has  been 
made  and  refilsed  by  tbe  maker  of  the  note  or  by  tbe  drawer  or  acceptor  of  the  tall  of 
exchange,  la  order  to  change  such  iodon^r  or  drawer.  Only  persons  who  after  dishwor 
arc  at  once  liable  to  an  action  on  tbe  negotiable  paper  need  be  immediately  nolifin! 
Notice  of  dishonor,  must  be  immediate,  must  dearly  describe  tbe  bill  or  note  aud  tbt 
natikre  of  tbe  non-acceptance,  may  be  oral  thougli  usually  In  writing,  and  may  be  Ecrred 
personally  or  by  mail.  Notice  to  quit  fnnn  n  landlcwd  to  a  tenant  is  necessary  only  whti 
the  tenant  holds  at  wUI  or  for  an  uncertain  time.  Notice  in  this  case  should  be  served 
by  tlie  owner  or  agent  upon  the  tenant  in  person  or  some  member  of  his  family  and  it 
bis  usual  place  of  abode.  A  time  must  be  fixed  at  tbe  end  of  which  the  prcmUcs  ma4 
be  vacated.  This  at  common  law  was  0  months,  but  In  this  country  is  governed  bt 
stfttulory  enactment,  being,  in  many  cases,  8  months.  When  there  are  Joint  teoante  bt 
tenants  lu  common  the  notice  must  be  addrefsed  to  all  but  maybe  served  on  one.  Afirr 
the  spedfled  time  has  passeil  any  act  of  the  landlord  which  reeognizea  the  conliBnast* 
ot  the  tenant  In  possession  of  tbe  premises  is  s  waiver  of  the  notice.  Tbe  acceptance  r-f 
nnt,  if  not  expmined,  would  constitute  such  an  act.  Where  A.  essirns  to  C.  a  delM  der 
from  B.,  B.  is  not  affected  by  the  assignment  without  due  noUce.  Thus  where  a  mor- 
gnge  has  been  assi^ed  and  tiiibsequeotly  tbe  mortgageor  not  having  notice,  has  ms<^ 
payments  to  the  original  mortgagee,  such  payments  are  good,  and  the  assignee  c*nr<4 
recover  from  him.  In  a  contract  notice  may  "be  expressly  required  or  may  oe  implM 
from  the  nature  of  the  agreement.  If  tbe  act  to  be  done  is  indefinite — as  to  pay  for  nr 
tain  kinds  of  lumber  as  mucb  as  could  be  gotten  by  the  vendor  from  any  one  else — ii  i» 
obvious  that  notice  is  necessarily  implied ;  not  so.  however,  when  the  act  is  definite  ■ : 
specific,  as  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  on  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  event.  When  a  Im**  J 
purclinser  for  consideration  has  liad  notice  of  tlie  existence  of  fraud  or  unfairaeM  ia  it* 
contmct  by  which  his  vendor  obtained  tbe  popsession  of  tbe  article  bought,  tbat  caatn- 
cannot  be  sastoined  on  die  gnnmd  that  be  u  an  innocent  third  party. 

HimCE  TO  <linT,  is  the  formal  notice  j^ven  by  a  landlord  to  a  tenant,  or  by  a  teiwr- 
to  a  landlord,  that  the  tenant  ought  or  intends  to  quit  at  a  future  day  naAied. 
Landlord  and  Tenant. 

NOTIDANID:^,  a  family  of  sharks  distinguished  by  the  number  of  branchial  spe- 
tiircs.  which  are  six  or  seven.  There  are  three  genera,  Tiexanehut,  Jleptanehv*.  and  w^*- 
Thynrhr(9,  the  latter  mbnbiting  south  Africnn.  and  western  North  American  shores.  a»l 
the  first  two  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Mediterranean.  The  members  of  the  fanuly  ai* 
small,  nnnc  of  them  much  exceeding  S  ft.  in  lengtb. 

NO'TO,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracnm.  and  16  m.,  s.w.  of  llie  city  of  tbst 
name,  8  m.  fnmi  the  aea.   It  is  of  tlie  highest  antiquity,  was  a  place  of  graft  atreosth 
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under  tke  Saracens,  and  held  out  agiunst  the  invading  nortlimcn  longer  tluu  any  other 
town  of  Sicily.  It  ia  a  very  haudooibe  lowii,  contains  rich  churches,  beantifui  \uilactB, 
and  broud  and  straisbt  streets.  Its  academy  bos  a  library  attached,  and  a  collL-ction  of 
antiuuilies.  A  good  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  the  other  produce  of  the 
vici^ty.   Pop.  14,619.   Noto  was  destiuyed  by  an  earthquulu  in  1683,  and  rebuilt  ubout 


NOTOCHORD,  the  ^orda  doraalU  (q.  t.  In  Dbtblophent  or  the  Embbto,  ante). 

N0T0PTERU8,  a  genus  of  fish  belonging  to  the  herring  family  {dupeida). 

NOTOTHEXIIDJB,  a  family  of  acantboiiteroua  fishes,  inhsbitiug  southern  seas,  and 
TcprescDtiDg  the  cod-flBhesof  the  northcro.  The  greatest  uuml>er  uf  species  l}elung  to 
the  typical  genua  notothe/da^  and  they  are  abundant  un.  the  southern  shores  of  Boutli 
America. 

VOTOB'HH,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  femily  MaUidm,  nearly  allied  to  the  coots,  altbou^li 
in  some  of  its  characters  it  reMmblei  tbe  oalrioh  family.  One  living  sueciflB  only  is 
known,  JfoUtrtUa  Ma^MU,  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  particularly  interesnng, 
because  tbe  genus  was  origiDallv  estalrilshed  and  the  species  cbsracterlud  by  Owen, 
from  remain-s  found  along  with  tuose  of  dinornu  anil  other  large  birds  of  the  ostricli 
family,  called  inoas  by  uie  New  Zealanders.  The  bird  was,  however,  as«!rtalnetl  lu 
ItiSO  still  to  exist.  It  ubabits  some  of  the  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  middle  island. 
It  is  larger  tlian  the  other  coots,  but  small  in  comparison  with  tbe  true  moas.  The  tlesli 
is  said  to  be  delicious.  It  seems  to  be  a  bird  likely  soon  to  become  extinct  unless  prc- 
Ber7L*d  by  Ituman  care,  and  of  which  the  domestication  would  be  easy  aud  desimblu. 

■OT  f  KOTEV  is  ^  form  of  verdict  used  In  Scotland  in  criminal  prosecutions  when  tbe 
jar;|r  ihinu  tuere  is  some  foundation  for  the  charge,  but  the  evidence  is  not  stroug  eooiwli 
Hgiunitt  Ute  prisoner  to  warrant  a  verdict  of  guilty.  In  such  a  case,  a  verdict  of  "  Not 
Proven"  is  sabstautially  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  llie  prisoner  cannot  be  tried  afterword, 
even  though  uevr  and  conclusive  evidence  come  to  light  after  the  verdict. 

VOTBB  DAld,  i.e..  Our  Lady;  the  old  French  appellation  of  the  virgin  Maiy,  and 
tlierefore  tite  name  of  a  number  of  churches  dedicated  to  tltc  virgin  Hary  in  dinercnt 
parts  of  Fnuice,  and  particularly  of  the  great  cathedral  of  Paris. 

NOTRB  OAME.  CathkdbaZi  or  {ante),  the  most  celebrated  church  among  the  many 
of  tliat  nam?  in  France.  It  is  the  cfUhedml  of  Paris;  and  by  its  great  age,  toe  majesty 
of  its  proportions,  and  the  stirring  scenes  of  seven  centuries  of  history,  of  which  it  lias 
been  either  theater  or  witness,  it  is  one  of  the  remarkable  historical  monuments  of  the 
world.  History  does  not  leacli  to  tbe  time  when  its  Bii«>  wag  not  the  site  of  a  sanctuary. 
In  tbe  reign  of  the  Roovm  emporor  Tiberius  altara  for  pagan  wtmhlp  existed  on  the  east 
end  of  the  island  in  the  Heine,  wliere  Notre  Dame  now  stands.  The  remains  of  a  temple 
of  JnpHer  and  Oemnnnos,  and  the  image  of  a  horned  god,  were  found  on  the  spot  about 
875,  wben  a  church  whs  erected  on  Uie  same  site;  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Christian 
cluirch  erected  iu  nortli  Fi'ance.  In  the  6tU  c.  tliere  were  two  churches  there,  St.  EUenno 
and  Ste.  Harie.  Cliildebcrt  rebuilt  the  latter  about  the  year  530  in  a  Roman  stvle,  consid- 
erod  very  grand.  The  first  gloss  window  now  known  of  in  France  was  puiced  in  it 
Fragments  of  mosidc  and  t>redous  marbles  supposed  to  be  from  the  flow  and  columna  of 
this  church  were  discovered  in  excavations  in  1&17,  and  are  now  in  the  Jfus^  de  Oluay. 
This  church  was  pillaged  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Normane  in  857,  but  it  was  repaired 
hy  "Anscheric,  50th  hishop  of  Paris."  In  1140  the  abbe  of  fit,  Denis  put  In  n  glass 
window  of  great  beauty.  It  was  then  called  the  Bglim  neutie.  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Bt.  Elienrte.  called  Is  vieux.  In  the  12th  c.  both  were  faliiug  into  ruins,  though  they  had 
for  centuries  been  used  for  the  great  religious  ceremonies  nnd  royal  pageants  of  France. 
Aliout  1160  bisliop  Maurice  de  Sully  resolved  to  replace  both  old  churches  with  a  ringle 
edifice  worthy  the  ca[^tal  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  116;)  the  foundation  of  the  present 
majestic  pile  was  begun,  and  its  comer  stone  placed  bv  the  lumds  of  pope  Alexander  IIL. 
then  a  refugee  in  France.  Thework  was  pttsbed  rapidly,  so  that,  in  1183,  on  Wednesday 
of  tbe  pentecost,  the  great  altar  was  consecrated  by  a  legate  of  the  pope.  In  1186  Hora- 
clius,  patriarch  of  Jerusnlem.  came  to  Pari.s  to  officiate  with  the  bishop  in  the  dedication 
of  the  choir.  Henry  II,,  king  of  Bnglnnd,  was  interred  liefore  its  nigh  altar  in  Aug., 
1183.  Notwithatiinding  the  completion  for  service  of  the  body  of  the  cliurch  in  the  ISth 
c,  the  grandest  part  of  the  cathedral— its  western  front  with  tbe  two  towers— was  only 
began  by  Mshop  Pierre  de  Nemours,  a.d,,  1208.  It  rose  at  the  rate  of  about  one  story  in 
'.be  life  of  one  generation  of  men.  The  portal  of  tbe  south  transept  fa^de  was  built  still  > 
later,  as  shown  by  un  inscription  of  the  mason  who  began  work  npon  it  in  1257,  In  the 
reig^n  of  St.  Louis.  Other,  and  some  of  the  most  l)eftutifal,  porttons  we^s  completed 
during  llie  aiiccoedini  centuries.  The  environing  chapels  in  the  refW  of  the  transepts 
weie  not  a  part  of  the  original  design,  nnd  were  added  hi  the  last  part  of  the  18th  c., 
about  which  time,  also,  the  towers  of  the  west  front  were  complete  In  Louis  XIII. 
was  seized  with  tbe  ambition  to  place  iu  the  cathedral  an  altar  piece  in  the  renaissance 
style,  then  juat  coming  into  vogue;  and  removed  the  origlul  altar  to  give  place  to  it. 
Other  alterations  were  made  by  Souflflot.  an  eminent  arefaitect;  in  1771-^  During  the 
revolution,  the  masses  of  saintly  carvmgn  upon  tlie  churdi  were  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion by  the  infidel  mobs,  and  were  saved  ut  one  time  by  a  niso  of  Chaumctte,  who  assured 
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Tic  people  that  infnrnmtion  concerning  the  plnnetan  sy^stem  wRs  embodiedin  Komc  of  th« 
imaee  sculpture.  But  the  stiitucs  of  the  old  Rings  ofFmnce,  wlifch  were  upon  thegallny 
of  tue  granijl  fn^a^  did  not  escape  tlie  vaDdalifim.  In  1783  the  cathedral  became,  hy  )aw 
uf  the  Terolutiooists.  the  Temple  of  Reiison.  In  1B45  the  flnt  thoroughly  IntcUigeut  awl 
('umprehcnsire  work  for  thu  rcstoriillon  of  Notre  Dume  was  entered  upon,  under  the 
Cimtrol  of  architects  Lassus  and  Viollet-lA'duc.  Their  work  was  prosecutMl  uninterrupt- 
edly for  tea  years,  Sfi  llntt  by  1865  the  mftrTvlouB  blinding  oC  wajusty  of  proputtkm  nith 
jrroce  of  detail  and  spirit  in  design  in  Its  west  fumade  were  i-xhibiied  in  buldur  rulief  iuud 
i-ver  before  in  all  its  bislory.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Kapok-on  the  Ttist  structure,  on 
L'^-eiy  Bide,  from  foundation  to  pinnacles,  was  cleaned  and  repnlred;  ami  fur  tlw  first 
time  in  the  seven  hundred  years  of  ha  growth  could  be  seen  with  all  Its  varied  cnuatnictlniis 
lis  one  completed  whole.  'The  year  1888  wlH  be  the  700th  aBBlTcrsaiT  of  Its  consecnition. 
From  1182  to  the  present  its  lofty  nave,  its  altars,  and  its  chapel»,  have  been  the  scenes 
«.f  all  the  most  important  ceremonled  of  ohxtroh  and  <6ta«o  in  Franoe.  TI»e  baptism  of 
I)i-inces,  tlieir  marriages,  corouatiocis,  royal  funerab,  the  recsepi  too  of  tiie  great  dignftarics 
of  the  church,  Te  Deums  for  victories,  and  the  surging  maates  of  Parisian  n*volntioni) 
for  seven  hnndred  years  have  made  historic  procession  under  its  kifty  vaalta  The  archi- 
tecture embraces  neariy  every  noble  feature  pecnliur  to  the  era  that  witnessed  tlie  growtb 
and  culmldatioB  of  GoUiio  arohitectare,  and  for  simple  majea^  of  expn-ssioo  its  fa^ada 
bos  no  superior. '  The  extreme  length  of  the  cathedral  is  4!S0  ft. ;  itidth  at  ttanaeptk  170 
ft ;  and  arL«  covered  by  It,  H108  sq.ft ;  height  of  towers.  228  U. 
NOTRE  DAME,  School  Sistebs  of.   Bee  School  BmEiA.  - 

NOTRE  DA'SIE,  rsiVEBBmr  or,  at  Notre  Dame,  St.  Joseph  co  Ind..  a  Roninn 
Catholic  institution,  founded  In  1843.  It  has  no  endowment.  It  has  14  bnlldings,  ^oo'l 
laboratories  and  apparatus,  with  cabinets  and  collections  of  tirt,  and  s  library  of  80,000 
volumes.  It  embraces  a  preparatory  ecIidoI,  a  commercial  and  classiciil  department,  and 
schools  of  art.  science,  inediclnc,  aud  law.  The  students  tiVo  trained  In  gymnaitic  and 
niiUtatT  exercises.  Jan.  1, 1880,  it  hud  20  professors,  19  otiier  instractors,  860  students, 
and  400  alumni.   President,  the  very  rov.  William  Oorby,  t.a.c. 

NOTT,  ELTFnALiET,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1775-1866;  b.  AsMord,  Conn.  He  enjoyed  the 
careful  training  of  an  excellent  mother,  and  at  the  ago  of  four  had  read  the  Bible  uiroagti. 
At  the  ago  of  x9  lie  tanght  school,  and  at  18  took  charge  of  thu  Plainfield  acadeinjr,  pur- 
raing  at  the  same  time  his  classical  and  matlienatieal-iCQdieswIth  the  rev.  Dr.  Btmeiiict. 
From  Plainfield  he  went  to  Brown  nniverrity,  remalittng  a  year,  bnt  died  not  gnuhiate. 
though  in  1795  lie  received  tlie  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  then  studied  theology  wiili 
lits  brother  in  Franklin;  was  licensL'd  by  the  Now  LODd<xi  Congregational  nssociitllon  in 
1796;  waamissiuniiry  and  school  teacher  at  Cherry  Valtev,  N.  Y.,  in  1795-97;  pasbir  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  AU>any  in  1798-1804.  In  1^  he  was  elected  prerideiiiiif 
Union  college,  Schenectady.  He  found  tlie  ooHegein  a  low  conditiun,  "  vrltliout'^mK 
liuildings,  or  libraiy,  nnd  in  debt,"  and  its  friend!  greatly  dtdieartenud;  bnt  he  was  tnc- 
cessful  in  raifting  funds,  and  providing  for  its  pressing  needs.  His  nsmHrkahle  exccQtive 
abilities,  and  his  power  as  ii  disciplinarinn,  were  soou  apparent,  and  young  men  came  lo 
thti  college  from  everv  slHt«  in  the  union.  -During  his  presidency  of  over  03  yearn, 
upwanis  of  4,000  students  graduated.  Dr.  Nott  was  one  of  the  n)08tdi:<tingai8bed  iif 
Amerlcnn  educators,  and  is  spoken  of  as  "one  of  the  historical  monuments  of  tliis  conn- 
try."  In  1811  he  was  the  moderator  of  the  general  HS!iembIy  of  the  Presbyterian  cliurcli. 
He  published  CnunMla  lo  Foung  Mm  on  Ou  Formation  of  Character  and  tha  PriueipUt 
whiek  lead  to  Sueeem  and  Ibtppinm  in  L(fB;  Le«ture$  on  l^nupmmee,  present  ing  a  cim- 
vlncing  argument  for  the  disuse  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  publishi<d  also  ecvcnt] 
lAOcalaureatc  and  othor  sermons  and  addresses.  His  must  remarfcable  discourse  wns  on 
Ibeocoa^on  of  the  fatal  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr.  The  sermon  mnde  a  profound 
impression  upon  ihe  public  mind,  and  give  blm  wide  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Dr.  Noll 
h*a  great  mechanical  talent,  ami  in  the  "Digest  of  Patents"  arc  found  80  in  his  name 

S anted  for  the  awhcatioo  of  heat  to  steam-engines,  the  cconomiral  use  of  fuel,  etc 
r.  Crook,  of  the  A^odiit,  says  of  htm:  "Perhaps  do  Am^can  educator,  no  American 
preacher,  who  has  seen  the  dawning  of  1865,  has  had  so  unique  a  history— few,  prolMibl  v, 
so  effective  a  career.  Intellectually,  lie  was  a  remarkable  man — many-sided,  nnd  euperibr 
on  most  sides.  His  mechanical  genius  is  well-known,  and  one  of  the  most  fiimous  Iron- 
manafnctoric'S  (the  'Novelty  Works')  originated  in  one  of  bis  inventions,  which,  by  its 
economical  peciiliirities,  was  first  known  as  a  '  novelty.'  He  was  a  great  financier,  and 
enriched  himself  and  Union  college  by  his  masterly  skill  and  enterprise."  Dr.  Nott  wne 
not  only  an  ai)Ie  theologian,  but  proliably  the  most  finished  pulpit  orator  in  the  country. 
"Strong,  serene,  dignined.  heantiful  in  langimgo,  clear  in  thougoL"  "His  most  striking 
characteriaUc  as  a  prndier  was  his  perfect  grace  of  manner,  toned  by  a  perfect  grmcious 
ness  of  celigions  feeling."  His  memory  was  extraordinary,  eontrimiting  greatly  (o  his 
eloqnenee,  as  he  was  able  to  go  at  once  from  the  writing  of  his  discourse  to  the  pnilpit 
without  bis  manuscript,  aud  driver  it  without  any  effort  at  recollection.  He  had  indom- 
itable force  of  character,  and  his  mental  power  was  controlled  by  Christian  principles 

NOTT.  JosiATT  Cr-ARK.  1804-73;  b.  8.  C. ;  educated  at  the  college  of  South  Carohna, 
and  in  medicine  at  the  medical  school  In  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  for  a  time  demoD- 
Btrator  in  anatomy.  In  1639  he  returaed  to  South  Carolina,  and  entered  iipoD  thsjmc- 
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Uce  of  bta  profeasioD.  In  1685  b«  wont  to  Etiropo.  where  be  spcDt  a  ycnr  in  thestndr  of 
medicine  and  tlie  natoml  scienceik  Oo  liis  Ktnni  he  aeUled  fn  Mi^le,  iv4iere  he  «otitln>^ 
oed  to  practice  medldDO,  fkmndia^,  in  1859,  a  muliea)  college,  which  became  a  depart- 


beaides  many  contributions  to  medical  {Mriodic^l,  Too  ZeetureM  on  the  wnriMtion  betteeeA 
ths  miical  and  Phytical  MUtory  of  Man,  1849;  The  Phyeieai  Hiatmy  of  the  Jevieh  Raee, 
1850;  I^pea  of  Mankind,  1854,;  and  Indigenoue  Saee*  of  Vie  Hktrih,  1857.  Ue  wrote  the 
lust-two  wQrka  in  conjunction  with  George  R,  Oliddon.  He  attempted,  in  bis  books  on 
ctbnolQ^,  to  dif{wove  the  unity  of  the  hoDUUL  moe  His  tbewlea  wen  reguded,  in 
general,  us  more  origiBal  thjun  profound. 

NOTT,  Sahokl,  B.D.,  17M-18SS;  h.  Oonn.;  brother  of  I>r.  EHphalei,  the  president 
of  Unioa  OAllege;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1780;  ordained  pastor  of  tlw  Congrega- 
tional diurdi  in  Pmnklln,  Ooiin.,  Mar.  18,  1782,  wbere  he  remained  until  Ids  death,  per- 
forming hb  puatonl  dutiea  m  to  his  D4tb  year,  and  dying  from  the  effects  of  a  fall.  Ue 
pubUabed  wiveral  oocaslotud  atfmm*. 

NOTT.  Samcisl.  1788-1869;  b.  Conn.;  son  of  the  rev.  Samuel  of  Franklin.  Conn.. 


college,  1803;  Andover  seminary,  1810;  ordained  (Congicgaiionaliat),  1812,  with  Kewelt 
Juilson,  Hull,  nod  Rice;  and  embarked  with  Hall.  Feb.  34,  a4  a  niisslonitry  of  tlia  Amcr- 
imn  boani  to  India.  After,  eome  delays  from  the  East  India  company,  tbcy  reached 
IlnmlKiy,  nlicre  tlicy  begun  a  mission.  His  health  falling,  he  returnra  to  bis  native  land 
in  1815.  firs  n-turu  caused  great  dlsafFcctlon  among  the  friends  nf  missions  in  Americai 
IIS  in  that  day  it  was  ttiougbt  inconnstent  for  one  wbo  had  undertaken  to  labor  for  Christ 
amoDff  tlie  faeatben  to  return  home  on  any  account.  He  was  engiiged  in  prencblng, 
tiitcbliig,  and  wriring  for  the  press  until  IKO. '  Among  his  published  works  was  ISawjf 
aiul  tlu  kemedy.    He  died  in  Uartford,  Conn. 

VOTTIHQftAll,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  between  Lincolnshire  on  tlie  e.,  and  Yorkr 
fbirc  i^d  Derbyshire  90  the  wesL  Area,  526,176  acivs;  pop.  *7l,  819,7&8.  It  is  60  m* 
tn  lungth  from  n.  to  and  20  m.  In  average  breadth.  The  meridian  of  1°  w.  falls  along 
tlie  middle  of  the  county,  and  may  be  said  to  diyide  U  into  two  nemly  equal  poi  tions,  of 
u'hicb  tbe  eastern,  comprising  tbe  rule  of  tlie  Trent,  is  level,  and  tbc  western  is  occupied 
by  bills  of  no  great  elevation.  In  the  s.  of  tbe  co.  are  tbe  wolds,  consisting  of  upland 
niuors  ajid  pasture-lands,  broken  up  by  many  fertile  bollows.  In  the  w.  are  tbe  remains 
of  tbe.xoyu]  forest  of  Slierwood,  famous  as  tbe  cUieit  baunt  of  Hobin  Hood.  Tbe  priuci- 
iMil  rivers  tire  tbe  Trent,  und  its  tributaries,  tbe  Ercwnsb,  Muna,  and  Idle.  Tbe  KoLtinK-t 
bam  and  Grantham  cunal.  In  tbe  a,  connects  tbe  Trent  witli  tbe  Wliham.  and  tUesc  two 
rivers  are  akio  connected  by  the  Fosec  Dyke  canal,  which,  runniog  u.w.  from  the  cUy  of 
Lincoln,  loins  tbo  l^cnt  on  the  n.e.  boundary  of  tbe  county.  By  tbe  rivers,  canals,  and 
North  Hidlaod.  Sheflicid  and  Lincoln,  and  Great  Noribem  railways,  there  is  direct  com- 
munication in  every  direction.  Tbe  climate,  especiatlv  in  tbe  e.,  is  remarkably  dry. 
The  soil  is  various;  and,  witli  regard  to  productiveness,  the  land  is  not  above  uudiocnty. 
Tbe  usual  crops  are  raised;  there  are  roaiw  bop-pkntailnna.  and  much  bind  is  laid  out  m 
inarket-gardens.  Extensive  ti-acts  have  been  planted  recently.  Four  members  of  par 
Uutiieut  are  returned  for  the  county 

■OTTIKaHAWt  a  munuipnl  and  parliamentan-  borougb  of  England.  capUat  of  tba 
county  of  the  same  nnme,  and  a  county  to  itself,  on  LUc  Leen  aUJiS'^iUictiim  wiili  the 
Trent,  180  m.  n.n.w.  of  London.  It  Is  built  principally  on  tlte  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
r(x:ky  eminence,  and,  in  an  aroUtectuml  sence.  it  baa,  witbiu  recent  years,  been  mudt 
iinpravtd.  The  market-place  is  61  acres  tn  extent,  and  is  sunounded  py  iofty  buildings. 
The  Trent,  wliicli  passes  nbont  a  mile  s.  of  tlip  town,  and  is  here  about  SSOd  ft  wide,  ia 
ci-osned  by  railway  bridges,  and  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  10  arches. .  Tlie  exchange,  tbe 
town  nii<f  cntiiily  balls,  tbe  house  of  correction.  St.  Alan  's  chui-cb,  tbe  Ronian  CatUolio 
cbapi  1,  and  tbe  new  free  grammar  schonl,  erect«d  in  1868^  are  edifices  worthy  of  special 
mention.  Tlie  free  grammar  acliool,  with  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  £1000  a 
yeiir,  waa  founded  is  IBia  A  free  library  was  opened  in  April,  I86a  There  are  nuntfh 
oua  bOHpitals  for  tlie  poor  and  inflrm.  Of  the  manufactures,  whhcU  are  vaiious  ana 
important,  tbe  principal  are  bobbinnet  and  Uce,  and  cotton  and  silk  itoaioy.  ColtOD, 
silk,  and  flax  mills,  Meacbing-works,  and  wire,  iron,  and  brass  wwka  a»  in  operation. 
Nottin;;b;im  wnds  two  members  to  parliament.   Pop.  '71,  86,631. 

Tbe  oH^'iiial  castle  of  Nottingham  was  built  by  William  conqueror.  Ruined 
during  the  civil  war«,  it  wan  rebuilt  after  tlie  Reslomtion,  and  burnt  during  the  refoim 
bill  riots.   In  1878  it  was  reetort'd  and  tcan^rmed  bito  a  museum  and  picture  gallery. 

NOTTINGHAM,  Hkmbaob  Finc?.  d.c,l.,  firet  Earl  of,  1621-88;  b.  England;  soD 
nf  the  recorder  of  London,  and  ormnected  with  Ibe  fimilyof  ttwearisfff  Wlnchelaea. 
He  nns  edmatcd  at  Westminster  srhool,  and  at  Oxford,  and  on  quitting  tbe  nDiversl^, 
began  to  rend  law  In  the  Inner  temple.  London,  In  1660,  upon  the  restoration  of  Charlea 
II..  he  btcHmo  policllor-peneral,  and  repreeented  the  crown  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
regicide,  of  tlie  proceedings  against  whom  be  pubiisliedan  account,  in  1880.  In  1661 
Ije  waa  retupne<l  to  pariiament  for  the  tiniversity  of  Oxford,  and  made  a  baronet.  He 
was  oooaplcuous  In  tbe  impeachment  o*f  the  earl  of  Clarendon  In  im,  and  .three  ;eata 


later  wss  mode  sUorney-ecneml.   In  1676  be  wu  made  keeper  of  the  rreat  seal,  In  sue- 

cession  to  lord  Shaftesbury,  and  in  167S  he  became  lord  chaucetlor.  In  1660  he  sat  sa 
lord  steward,  on  the  trial  of  riscount  Btalford,  agMnat  whom  he  delivered  Judgment  «ith 
Kreat  eloquence.  He  was  made  earl  of  Nottiogluun  in  1681.  He  published  a  nomber  oS 
legal  argumenta  and  a  volume  of  Beportt  of  Cmcm  daertdd  in  the  Sigh  Court  Chaneery. 

NOTTOWAY,  a  co.  In  8.e.  Vtrginia,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Nottoway  river;  on 
Ihe  Atluitic,  Mississippi,  and  Riclimotid  and  Danville  raitrottda;  800  sq.u.-.  pop^  'SO, 
11,159—11,110  of  AmuticuD  birth,  8,148  colored.  The  surface  i*  uuereD.  and  porUous 
are  beavUy  wooded.  Tlie  priucipai  produotfcma  are  tobacco,-  of  whi^  great  quantitKS 
are  raised,  lodian  com.  wheat,  and  oata.   Ca  seat,  Nottoway  Coart  House. 

NOTTO  WATS,  a  tribe  of  IndlaaB,  who  lived  about  the  Nottoway  river,  in  Tifgiaia. 
They  belonged  to  the  Huron  Iroquois  family  and  spoke  a  hwguage  of  that  family,  of 
which  they  formed  one  of  the  most  suuthera  (UTisioiw.  Tfaev  gave  themselves  the  nanie 
of  Cherohakah.  They  were  at  one  time  a  powerful  tribe,  ana  survived  the  famous  Pow- 
hatans.  In  1700  they  still  numbered  ISO  warriors,  and  In  17^  they  bad  iocveaaed  to 
£00.  Tliey  were  then  living  in  cabins  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Nottoway.  Attempts  were  made  by  governor  tipottswood  and  others  to  civilize  and 
educate  them,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  1761  they  had  a  reservation  of  27,000  acrea,of 
which  only  a  very  email  paxi  was  under  cultivation;  and,  according  to  Jeftexson,  not 
a  single  male  of  the  tribe  was  then  left  alive. 

VOV'SEA,  a  town  of  Ariiitlc  Russia,  in  Tmns^Caucaala,  Is  built  cd  flie  soutbem  sk^ 
of  the  Ciuciisus  mountains,  80  m.  8.w.  of  Derbend,  lu  lat.  41°  13*  n.,  long.  47°  18' & 
Popu  (1867)  23.871,  consistiu?  of  native  Tartars  l>Gloiiging  to  the  HohammeoAD  creed,  of 
Armeuiuns.  and  a  few  Russians,  chiefly  officials.  Breeding  the  silk-worm  is  the  staple 
bninch  uf  iadustrv.  The  native  breed  of  ^k-worms  is  somewhat  coarse,  and  is  now 
being  supplanted  by  the  Italluu  breed. 

VOni  (Lat.  nomen,  a  name),  in  grammar,  la  the  term  applied  to  that  class  of  wonls 
that ' '  name"  or  desi^ate  the  persona  and  things  spoken  abouL  Iq  a  yride  sense,  such 
words  as  rich,  tall,  are  nouns,  as  well  as  JMn,  man,  tree;  for  titer  are  names  applicablo 
to  alt  objects  possessing  these  attributes.  But  as  words  like  Jouu,  man,  tree,  sufflcftof 
themselves  to  mark  out  or  designate  an  object  or  a  definite  class  of  objects,  while  words 
expressive  of  a  single  attribute,  like  rieh,  tall,  can  be  used  only  In  conjunctiou  with  sndi 
a  word  as  man  or  tree,  the  one  class  are  called  adjective  noun^,  or  simply  adjcctires 
(q.v.),  while  the  others  are  called  substimtive  nouns,  or  simply  substantives  or  nouns. 
Nouns  or  names,  in  thie  narrower  sense,  may  be  divided  into  classes  in  a  variety  of  woj  a, 


BUide  by  grammarians  is  into  proper  nouus  and  common  nouns.  A  proper  noun  a 
Qsually  defined  to  be  "  the  name  of  any  Individual  person,  or  place,"  as  JiAn,  London; 
while  a  common  noun  is  applicable  to  everr  individual  of  a  class  of  objects,  as  pritue, 
eHjf.  But  this  definition  fiuls  to  point  out  tlie  real  difference ;  for  there  are  several  Lod- 
dons,  and  there  are  more  Johns  tlian  princes;  other  things  also  have  proper  names, 
besides  persons  and  places,  as  ships  (the  Minotaur),  and  wtls  (Big  Bco).  Providence 
aifrtlri,  although  applicable  to  only  one  being  in  the  universe,  is  not  a  proper  noun. 
Wboreiu,  then,  lies  the  difference?  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  advert  lo 
an  important  dlsUnctlon  made  by  logicians  with  r^rd  to  the  import  of  names.  A  woid 
Is  siUd  to  denote  all  the  object  to  which  it  is  applicable  as  a  naoMi ;  thus,  die  word  aiM 
is  a  name  for  all  tlie  objects  known  individually,  as  James,  John.  Adam,  Cotsar,  etc.,  and 
ther^ore  denotes  the  whole  humau  race;  hut  while  thus  denoting  or  naming  them,  it  also 
implies  something  ooaoaming  them;  in  the  language  of  logic,  Mconnt^  that  theypoflara 
certain  attributes,  namely  (1) a  certain-corporeal  form,  knows  as  the  human  form;  (S)ani- 
Bial  life;  (3)  rationality.  All  this,  at  least,  is  included  in  the  mmning  or  connotntion  of 
the  word  "  man."  Now.  if  we  con^der  any  noun  of  the  class  called  common,  we  ttnd 
that  whiie  it  denotes,  or  names  or  points  out  a  certain  object,  or  class  of  objects,  it  also 
convsys  or  implies  some  qualities  or  facta  concerning  tnetn ;  in  other  words,  all  sncA 
names  are  eonnotative,  or  have  a  meaning.  Not  so  vrith  proper  nound.  To  say  tliat  a 
man  is  ealled  John  Butler,  informs  us  of  no  quality  he  possesses,  or  of  any  fact  exa-pt 
that  such  is  his  name.  The  name  itaelf  conveys  no  meaning;  it  is  nonconnotatiM.  And 
this  is  what  really  constitutes  a  proper  name;  it  is  affixed  to  an  objnit,  not  to  convey  anv 
fact  concerning  it,  but  merely  to  enable  you  to  speak  about  it.  Proper  names.  Indeed 
are  often  given  at  first  on  account  of  the  object  poasessing  certain  attributea;  Init  race 

Svan,  titey  donot  continue  to  connote  those  attributes.  The  first  John  Baker  ms  pro- 
ibly  so  called  because  he  exercised  the  trade  of  baking;  but  hts  ceasing  to  bake  would 
not  have  ninde  talm  lose  the  name;  and  hie  descendants  were  called  Buker,  regardlcn  of 
their  occupation. 

Proper  names  are  thus  m^minglm  mark*,  to  dlstingulBh  one  individual  from  anndier; 
and  the  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  which  a  geometrician  afilxes  to  the  sevemi  angles  of  a  flcure,  an 
as  much  proper  names  as  Tora,JLiawria,  etc.,  applied  to  tlie  individual  bella  of  a  chime. 
The  proper  contrast  tticn,  to  a  proper  noun  is  not  a  common  noun — meaning  by  that  a 
name  oommon  to  a  olaaa  of  objects-^hut  a  significant  noun. 

Of  ^oiflcant  nouns,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  general  or  class  names;  that  in 
they  can  be  applied  to  anylndlvidual  of  a  class  of  objects,  implying  ti^  aU  these  illdiT^ 
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duals  have  certain  attrlbtites  in  common — as  quadruped,  book.  The  quadniped  spoken 
vt  may  perhui>8  be  a  horte,  aud  here  we  have  another  class-name,  applicable  to  the  same 
object,  but  of  less  generality  than  "quadruped."  Aiitmal,  eKain,  u  more  general  than 
qiuidruped;  being  applicable  to  a  far  wider  class.  But  It  is  important  to  ot)serve,  tliut  aa 
UU3  numlter  of  objects  Uiat  the  terms  are  applied  to,  or  denote,  increases,  the  number  of 
Hitributes  thej  Imply — in  other  words;  the  atnoont  of  their  meaoing — dimiiildiefl.  To 
call  an  object  an  "animal,"  merely  impUes  tliat  it  Is  organized  and  Is  alive  (with  that 
kind  of  life  called  animal  life);  to  call  it  a  "  quadruped,  implies  all  this  and  a  number 
(tf  attributes  in  addition;  and  to  call  it  a  "horae"  implies  a  still  further  addition. 

It  is  to  this  chiss  of  words  that  the  tenn  common  noune  is  properly  applicable;  and 
the  contrast  to  them  is  not  proper  nouns,  Imt  what  mi£^  be  called  singular  nouns,  such 
as  "€tod,"  "ProvidflOfss,"  universe." 

jh/Hmftu  namet  an  audi  as  roffiment,  fleet,  aenate,  AodL  They  f  om  a  subdlTtAlon  of 
daaa  names  at  common  nouns;  for  r^fimnni  la  applicable  to  all  coIecUons  cft  taea  organ- 
ized in  a  piirticuliu-  way. 

JIQmms  cfmateritUa  are  such  as  iron,  water,  tugar,  viAeat.   These  two  classes  ^>pear 


gatioii ;  but  iu  collective  names  the  parts  forming  the  collection  are  tliought  of  us  Indi- 
vidual objects;  as  tlie  $oldier$  of  a  regiment,  thcflihgt  composing  a  shoal.  Substimces, 
aguin,  like  iron,  gold,  water,  are  not  mode  up  of  definite  iudivtdual  parts  (at  least  lo  our 
senses);  aud  in  such  ns  wheat,  sinid,  the  iiame  of  the  individual  visible  part  {^rain  of 
laktnt,  grain  of  tand)  is  derived  Trom  the  name  of  Ihe  mass,  showing  that  the  id^  of  the 
indivlwial  is  swallowed  up  in  that  of  the  mass. 

A  convenient  term  for  nunics  of  materliils  or  subslancca  Is  that  used  by  Oermnn  gram- 
marians— Blufl-uouns.  Sometimes  tht^  sumc  word  is  usL-d  as  a  stuff-noun,  and  also  as  n 
class-noun.  Thus:  "The  cow  eats  (stufF-noun^;  "  the  botanist  studies  the ^rrUM 
aud  lias  found  a  new  gra»"  (class-noiio};  "  tUuy  had  JuA  (stulC-noun)  tor  dinner,  aud  con- 
sumed foUr  \Kifgafi»heif'  (class-noun). 

Names  of  materials  are  not,  like  collective,  nouns,  a  sulidivision  of  common  nouns; 
Uiey  belong  U9the  eoutrasted  class  of  singular  nouns;  and,  when  the  substance  is  simple 
or  Invariable  In  composlflon,  cannot  be  used  in  the  plunU;  as  gold,  vxUer,  beef. 

Abstract  J/bum, — Id  the  expression  "hard  steel,"  or  "the  steel  Is  hard,"  the  word 
hard  im[»lies  a  certain  quality  or  attribute  as  belonging  to  the  steel.  This  quality  has  no 
existence  apart  from  steel  or  some  other  subBianco;  but  I  can  withdraw  (ab$traef)  my 
thoughts  fi'om  the  steel  in  other  respects,  and  think  of  this  quality  as  if  it  had  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  The  name  of  this  imaginary  existence  or  abstraction  is  Iiardneu. 
All  words  expressive  of  tlio  qualities,  notions,  or  states  of  oM«cts,  have  abstract  nouns 
corresponding  to  them ;  as  ftniM— imcsry;  ttrike—ttroke;  v>di~-tu(ttth.  In  oppositkm  lo 
abstract  nouns,  alt  others  are  concrete  nouns — ^that  is,  the  attributes  implied  in  them  »ru 
oousidcrfU  as  embodied  in  \eonerete,  Lat.  growing  together)  the  actual  existences  named. 

VOTOXSDIK-XAEICOITS,  3Ialsk-al- Adel,  one  of  tlie  most  illustrious  men  of  his  time, 
and  the  scourge  of  tliu  Christians  who  hnd  settled  in  8yria  and  Palestine,  was  born  ai, 
Damascus,  Feb.  21, 1116.  His  father.  Omnd-ed-dln  Zengui,  ori^nally  governor  of  Mosul 
and  Diarbekir  on  behalf  of  the  S«ljuk  sultans,  had  establisheid  his  indepeDdencc,  and 
extended  Ids  autboritv  over  Nortbam  Syria,  including  Hems,  Edessa,  Haraab.  and 
Aleppo.  Notireddin-Mahmotui  succeeded  him  in  114S,  and  the  better  to  carry  out  his 
ambitious  designs,  changed  the  seat  of  government  from  Mosul  to  Aleppo.  Ciount  Jos- 
cetin  of  Ede&sa.  thinking  the  acceaslon  of  a  young  and  iQexpericuced  sovereiga  afforded 
him  a  favorable  opportuultv  of  regaining  his  territories,  made  an  inroad  at  (lie  head  of  a 
liirge  force,  but  was  signally  discomfited  uudcr  the  waits  of  Edessa,  his  array,  with  the 
exception  of  10,000  men.  being  completely  annihilated.  The  report  of  Noureddin- 
Mahmoud's  success  being  coareved  to  western  Europe,  gave  rise  to  the  second  cmaade. 
Tlie  crusaders  were,  however,  fmled  br  Noureddin-Hnhmoud  before  Damascus,  and  bdng 
defeated  hi  n  number  of  partial  condicta,  abuHlonod  their  enterprise  in  despair,  Nou- 
reddin-Mahmoud  next  conquered  Tripolis  and  Antlocli,  the  prince  of  the  latter  territory 
being  defeiited  and  slain  in  a  bloody  conflict  near  Rugia  (June  S0,  1149).  and  before  llSl 
all  the  ChriKtinn  atrongLolds  in  Syria  were  in  bis  poRsession.  He  next  cast  his  eyes  on 
Egypt,  which  was  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  anarchy  under  the  feeble  sway  of  tbe 
now  effeminate  Fatimites,  and.  aa  a  preliminary  Rtep,  he  took  possession  of  Dsmoscns 
(which  till  this  time  had  been  ruled  \ij  an  Independent  Seljuk  prince)  in  1186;  but  a  ter 
rible  earthquake  which  at  this  time  devastated  Syria,  leveling  large  portions  of  Antlocb. 
Tripolis,  Hamah,  Hems,  and  other  towns,  pnt  n  stop  to  bis  sctieme  for  the  present,  and 
OHDpcllcd  him  to  devote  all  bis  enet^en  to  the  removal  of  the  traces  of  this  destriidivu 
visitation.  An  illness  which  prostrated  him  in  1159.  ennbled  the  Christians  to  rM^vcr 
some  of  their  lost  territories,  and  Noureddln-Mahmoud.  In  attempting  their  re-sulijupitlnn 
was  totally  defeated  near  the  lake  of  Gennesnret  by  Baldwin  III.,  klnjr  of  .Tem-'fllem; 
but  undismiiyed  by  tbU  reverse,  he  resumed  the  offensive,  defeated  the  CliriittiHu  princes 

Tripolis  ntid  Antioch,  making  prisoners  of  both*  and  again  Invaded  Palestine.  Meim- 
vjijlp,  he  had  obtidnad  the  sanction  of  tbe  caliph  of  Bagdad  to  his  pmjecta  ctmceniing 
Egypt,  and  tbe  true  believea  flocktnir  to  his  standard  fran  all  qtiarters,  a  lai^  army 
WH  toon  raised,  which,  under  his  UeiU.  Shirkoli,  speedily  overran  ligypt  ^rkoh 
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djItiK  Gona  After,  tm  soeoeedcd  hy  lib  ne^ew,  tlw  cclebnted  Salob-cd-dlii  (q.f.\  vlio 
oomplflted  tbe  conquest  of  ilie  country.  jtouretldin-MnbinDud,  bocoming  lesions  of  Itis 
able  young  Ueut.,  preparing  to  march  into  Egypt  in  person,  wlmu  he  itied  at  Dnnus- 
CU8,  Hiiy  IS,  1174  Nuurediliu-Mahmoud  is  one  of  the  great  lu  roes  of  Moelcm  hixtory. 
Brought  up  among  warriors  who  were  sworn  to  shed  tueir  liloftd  fnr  the  cauee  tif  tbe 

e-opbet,  he  retained  in  his  exalted  station  all  the  musters  slmpHoky  of  thv  itn-t  calipliii. 
e  was  not,  like  the  majority  of  his  co-reUgioniats,  a  nere  oonqMrsr,  but  zealously  pro- 
moted tbe  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  literature,  and  ettablished  a  strict  afimiu- 


both  Moslem  and  Christian,  for  bis  moderation  asd  clemency,  anil  eren  his  nroet  bitter 
enemies  among  tbe  Christian  princes  cxlolWd  his  chivalrous  heirtisin  and  good  faith.  He 
pofscssed  in  un  eminent  dej^rcc  the  faculty  of  impreaaing  his  own  fiery  seal  for  Ibe 
diipceiiMcy  of  Islam  upon  his  subjects,  and  their  deecenwuits  al  the  prstent  daylmve 
faithfully  preserved  both  bis  name  and  principles. 

NOVAC'ULITE,  a  aiUdous  slate-derived  from  the  argillacoons  schists  of  Qie  palco- 
£olc  period.  Novaculite  is  the  compact  and  homogeneous  portions  of  the  rock,  bet 
UoRBs.  ante. 

V0VALI8.   See  IIabdekbbkg. 

KOVARA,  a  provinCT  In  n.w.  Italy,  adloinlng  Switzerland;  bounded  on  the  t 
the  lake  Ua^ore  and  the  Tieino.  on  the  s.  by  the  Po,  and  on  the  w.  by  Turin:  dniuw 
by  the  Toce  and  lis  affluents;  2,626  aq.m. ;  pop.  "12,  024,B8S.   The  »urfacc  is  niounuin- 
oils,  iniet^cted  Inr  the  Alps,  among  whose  ridges  ave  ferUls  valleys.   The  ]uincijwl 
pToductkms  are  mK,  hemp,  grain,  and  rice.   Capiial,  Novara. 

KOTAKA,  a  t.  of  Northern  Itnly,  and  caf)i:al  of  the  province  at  the  nunc  nama.  Is  liin- 
ated  in  a  fertile  district  alwut  60  m.  n.e.  ot  Turin.  Fop.  '71.  34,166.  It  conaMnds  fins 
Alpine  views  fmm  its  ancient  diHmantlcd  fortiilcntioos,  and  cimtains  several  nolalile 
eburchcs,  e^peciallT  the  oatbedrul,  with  its  fine  frescos  aiid  sculpinres.  and  grand  hiph- 
altar.  On  March  2S.  1849,  Novara  wiis  the  f^xne  of  a  grand  battle  iM'tweenahe  Sardinian 
forces  and  an  Austrian  army  commanded  by  Radelcky,  which  resulted  iu  tha  coaaphfie 
ilefcat  of  the  Ilaliana,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  abdiculioa  of  Charles  Albert  in  favor  tif 
hbi  Bon,  Victor  Emmanuel. 

VOTA  800TUI,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  ia  boonded  on  the  n.w.  Yr 
New  Brunswick  nod  the  hay  of  Fundy.  on  tbe  u.  by  the  stiHils  of  Nortliumlieriand  nnn* 
tlie  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  tbe  Atlantic  ocean.  It  ronsit-tn  of 
two  i>ortious.  Nova  Scotia  proper,  a  large  peninsula  connected  with  New  Brunswick  liy 
an  itttbmUB  aliout  IS  m.  in  width,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  (q.v.).  The  penlosiila, 
tibout  280  m.  in  length,  and  from  SO  to  100  m.  broad,  extends  in  an  e.n.e.  and  w.s.w. 
direction.  Cape  Breton  lies  n.e.  of  Nova  Scotia  proper,  separated  from  it  by  a  dsttow 
Ktrait  allied  the  gut  of  Canso,  16  m.*long,  and  from  half  a  m.  to  3  m.  wide.  Sable 
island,  which  Is  2iS  m.  in  lei^^  1^  H  in  breadlh,  and  is  summndcd'hy  •  dangerouf), 
widely-extended  aaud-bank.  Is  situated  about  90  m.  torn  tbe  nearest  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  hit.  44°  n.  and  long.  60°  west.  It  is  formed  of  saad-hills  thrown  up  by  the 
seit.  some  of  them  being  abOut  80  ft.  In  height.  The  island  Is  covered  wRh  wllfl  grasses, 
which  Hupitort  herds  of  wild  horses,  known  as  Sable  island  ponies.  It  is  in  the  track  of 
vessels  trading  between.  America  and  Britain,  and  owiog  to  the  number  of  wrecks  that 
take  place  on  its  shores,  a  superinlendeat  and  several  men  are  stationed  here  for  tlie 
purpose  of  rescuing  and  aiding  sliipwiecked  mariners.  The  area  of  tbe  province  hi 
16,600  sq.m.;  po^  71,  367.800.  The  eoast-Uno  Is  abont  1000  m.  in  length,  and  the 
Hh(ni>s,  which  are  much  Indented,  abound  in  excellent  bavs  and  harbcws,  m  wbk;h  the 
chief  are  CUedabuoto  bay,  Halifax  harbor,  St.  Margaret's,  Mobone,  and  fit  Mary^  bay^ 
Annapolis,  Minas,  and  Chigaecto  basins,  and  Pictou  harbor.  There  are  numereva 
rivers,  but  few  of  tiiero  are  over  60  m.  in  length;  the  most  important  are  the  Avon,  tlie 
Annapolis,  mil  the  Sliubenacadie.  Nova  Scotia  contains  about  lakes,  of  which  tlie 
Brasd'Or,  in  Cape  Breton,  covers  an  area  of  600  sq.m.,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  eni'hn 
area  of  tlie  ifilnDU.  The  aorface  is  irregular  and  nndulating,  but  not  clevate<l.  Hasfin 
of  hills  traverse  the  center  of  Nova  Scotia  In  tlio  direction  ot  its  length.  The  Onbc^tiiil 
mountains,  60  wl  fmna  the  Atlantic  and  1100  ft.  high,  traverse  the  peninsula  from  tha 
luy  of  Fundy  to  tbe  stralls  of  Canso.  The  soft  in  the  valleys  is  rich  and  fertile,  pn>- 
dndng  all  the  frulta  of  temperate  climates;  and,  especially  In  tlie  n.,  the  uplands  alro 
are  fertile.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  its  rigor  being  modined  by  the  insular 
character  of  the  province,  sod  by  the  influence  of  the  gulf  strenm.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  year  is  42.09°  at  Pictou,  and  48.0°  at  Windsor.  The  extreme  limits  of  the 
thermometer  may  be  stated  at  IS"  Fah.  la  ^>-inter,  nnd  99'  In  the  sliade  in  siimrorr.  The 
]>mvince  abouDOs  in  mineral  riebeft  inclt-dlng  gold.  coal,  and  iron.  Oold  was  Orst  dfa- 
«»iverod  in  the  colony  in  March.  1861,  on  Tanjricr  river,  abont  40  m  c.  of  Halifax.  Tha 
chief  diggings  are  along  the  Allanlic  const,  and  gnid  litis  been  found  In  nearly  100  differ- 
ent localities.  An  act  of  the  legislature  reirulating  the  diRposal  of  claims  and  the  col-  ' 
Icclion  of  revenue  fmm  the  gold-fields  was  p"*'*''!  '°  Miirrh.  1863.  The  pold  mines 
have  Itecn  workcil  stcadiiv,  and  in  many  cnscs  pnnfltalilv.  In  1871  the  rield  of  gold  wan 
19»Ca7  ox.,  hi  value  about  $S65.100;  in  1875  the  yield  was  U,!:06  da.,  valued  at  9aOI.76lL  ■ 
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In  187S,  781,16S  tons  of  coal  and  4.487  tons  of  iron  ore  were  raised  in  Uie  pioviooe.  Of 
the  enlire  nrea  of  the  colony,  10,000.000  ncren  nre  considered  sood  land,  and  ot  tbceo 
1.0i^,0Sdm;rc»  wore  under  ciilttratlon.  Threc-fotmhs  of  llie  wbole  ai-ea  are  oo)7>priEeil 
ill  tlie  pcBiaasla  of  Nova  Scottn,  flod  tbo  remainder  in  ibe  island  of  Capo  Bretou.  Tlio 
I>riiidpal  Agvlcalldnil  pTOduoiB  are:  liar,  wliau,  barley,  backwlient,  outa,  rye,  Indiau 
cora,  potatoes,  and  tnraipe.  -  The  Tratera  aTnund  the  colony  abouod  is  llsh,  aa  mack^el, 
skad,  herring,  iialinon.  etc,  and  the  fisbeilCB  are  pursued  with  ardor  aod  ever-iDCi-ea«ing 
success.  la  187^74  tlw  iiumbei'  of  men  employed  in  the  flsberies  wob  21,081,  and  tliu 
totui  Talue  of  tlie fhb  cau)^(,  ^,$5&,90l.  Id  187&-74tlieimportBamouBted to  £2,181,470, 
iltK  exports  to  £1,581,800;  the  reTeniiufor  1878  to  £194,500,  the  expeaditure  to  £186(200. 
Tlie  number  vesMla  that  arrived  In  Nova  Scotia  during  the  yeaiinnding  Juuu  80,  ~ 
1874,  was  4,424,  of  M».114  toiiB,  and.  tlie  tiwnbur  tkst  depvtcd  &,753,  of  8Sl,aS8  tnim. 
There  are  Id  tiio  colony  tlSO  on.  of  lelegniph,  nnd  800  m.  of  rallwuy.  It  is  provided 
w'.tb  S  colleges.  10  academies,  and  1700  grAuimitr,  normal,  and  otltec  boIumIs. 

Nova  ScoUa  i»BUpposed  to  have  boeu  vieitbd  and  "discovered"  by tlieCabota  in,1497. 
Itft  first  colonists  were,  a  number  of  Prendimen,  vrho  ostHlilisthed  theiosdves  here  in  1604, 
but  w«Te  afterwards  expelled  by  settlcrti  from  Virginia,  wlio  claimed  tlie  oountry  by 
r'^ht  of  disuovery.  Under  the  lirencli  settlers  it  borft  tbe  name  of  Aciulia  (Acadie);  but 
it.-t  name  was  chan^d  for  its  prescot  one  In  1621,  when  a  gmnt  of  the  peninsula  wa^ 
obtained  from  James  I.  by  sir  William  Alexander,  whose  inteution  was  to  adonize  tlift' 
whole  country.  Havtug  fonad,  bow«ver,  that  tbe  localitieB  they  had  find  upon  as  suit- 
able  Utr  settlement  were  already  occupied,  the  coloniste  roturDed  to  tbe  moUier-oountry. 
In  1884  the  French,  who  had  reguinea  a  fooling  in  tka  colony,  were  snbdued  by  a  forco 
sent  out  by  Cmniwell.  By  the  treaty  of  Bred»,  tlie  country  was  ceded  to  tlie  French  in 
1667.  btit  It  was  restored  to  Ihc  English  in  1718.  Artcr  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  stren- 
UDUf  efforts  weronuulo  to  adviince  the  interests  of  the  colony.  Settlers  were  sent  out< 
At  the«x{MHtse  of  the  Brttisli  government.  The  French,  wlio  liad  joined  tbe  Indians  ia 
hofltUities  agnlnst  the  English,  wore  eithor  expelled  or  completely  miistered,  and  Cape* 
Bruton,  wbiob  was  Fron^  till  1T63,  and  was  subsequently  a  separate  provinee,  was 
united  to  Nova  Scolia  in  1819.  Nova  tjcotia  was  incorporated  with  the  Doninlon  fxt 
Uiiiutd*  ill  1667,  and  is  represented  in  tlie  Citnadtnn  ]mrliiunent  by  13  senators,  and 
members  of  tbo  lower  house.  It  has  also  its  own  local  legislature  and  lieutenant  gover- 
nor;  tlie  legislature  consisting  of  a  council  and  a  houne  of  asscmUy  elected  bv  tbe  conn- 
itea — which  are  18  in  number — and  the  cities,  tbo  chief  of  wliich  are  Halifax,  'Yurmouth, 
Truro,  aud  Helou. 

VOTA  TIAK,  a  priest  of  the  Roman  cliurch  in  the  8d  c.,  and  the  leader  of  a  sect 
called  iifttT  his  u:ime.  The  filace  and  time  of  bis  birth  are  not  kuijwn  with  certainty. 
Novatian  had  been  a  stoic  philoeophef,  but  after  his  arrival  In  Rom^  was  converted  to 
Chrietiaiiity,  and  bdng  seizad  with  sudden  ilhtess  wlule  still  a  catechumen,  received 
what  was  called  dinieiu  hiuitsm,  thai  is.  lutptism  administered  on  a  slck-twd,  and  with- 
out the  solemn  ccreinotu:il.  Such  baptism  was.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  an  impedi- 
nient  to  holy  ovilcrs.  NotwithHlundiug  this  iiTegidor  baptism,  Novatian  was  promoted 
to  oi'dei'ii  by  Fabi:tn  the  Roman  tiisliop;  and  soon  afterwards  showed  bis  weakness  by' 
flying  during  A  pertiecution.  Al  this  time  a  controversy  arose  about  the  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  iJje  lapsed;  that  is,  tliose  who  fidl  away  in  persecution.  Novatian  at  first 
inctloed  to  tiic  milder  side,  but  on  the  election  of  Cornelius  to  the  Roman  bishopric  to 
which  Novatian  hail  aspired,  and  on  Cornelius  taking  the  indulgent  course  toward  the 
Upscd,  Novatian,  together  with  Novatus  and  some  other  discontented  priests  of  Car* . 
ihnge,  opposed  his  authority,  aod  eventually  Novatian  was  chosen  by  a  small  party,  and 
actually  onluinod  bishop,  In  opposition  to  Conielius.  The  party  who  espouscu  his  cniiBC 
Wiui  cutletl  by  hU  name.  They  were  confined  mainly,  in  the  first  instance  to  Rome  and 
to  Carthage,  wh^^t^  a  kindred  i;onflict  had  arison.  tliey  held  that  in  the  grievous  crime 
of  idolatry  through  fear  of  persecution,  the  church  had  no  power  to  «bs<)lve  the  penitent: 
nnd  therefore,  aUhough  it  does  not  appear  that  they  excluded  such  fioneni  from  all 
hope  of  heaven,  yet  they  tlcided  tbe  lawfulness  of  re  admitting  them  to  the  communion 
of  the  church.  This  doctrine  they  extended  at  a  later  periru  to  all  grittrous  ^ns.  of 
whatever  character.  Novation  may  thus  be  regurded  as  the  first  antipope.  The 
charoltBS  throughout  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Bast  adiiortsd  to  CoraeHiis;  bat  tlie  N^mi- 
titiB  purty  set  up  binhoiM  and  eetablisbed  ahurcbee  do!  only  at  Carthage,  but  at  Oonstui- 
tinople,  Alexandria,  Nioomedia.  Phrygia,  Oaul,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  Tliey  claisacd 
fur  themselves  a  character  of  especiaT  purity,  and  iiBSumed  tbe  ap(>ctliitioo  of  Cnthnrt 
(PuribnuiX  'I'he  lime  and  manner  of  the  death  of  Novatian  is  uncertain.  According  to 
Socmlen  (Hitt  Eeo.  iv.  38;  v.  81;  vii.  6,  18.  S6).  lie  died  a  martyr  in  the  perseouttion  ot 
Valerian,  but  this  is  inptdMiblt,  He  was  a  inan  <tf  cowddeitihje  leunli^.  and  tlie  woik 
recently  discovered  in  one  of  the  monasteries  of  mount  Atbos.  and  published  by  Mr.  - 
Miller  Ht  Oxford  In  1851,  under  the  title  of  Orifftrtu  Phibnt^nvmemi,  Is  by  some  ascribed 
to  liimj  His  sect  survived  long  after  his  death.  An  uoHicceMful  effort  was  made  in 
the  council  of  Nice  to  re-unite  them  to  the  church;  and  traces  of  them  ai»  siUl  discov- 
erable in  the  end  of  the  Qth  century. 

HOVATION.  in  law,  theezlbigiiishment  of  an  old  obligation  the  substitution  of  a ' 
new.  The  civil  kw  distinguished  8  binds  of  noTatioa:  LVnien a  new  deU is  substituted,. 
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due  hy  the  same  debtor  to  the  Bamo  creditor,  but  with  ebuBod  terms  of  iMjnicDt  2. 
Where  a  substituted  aaw  debtor  assumes  tbe  old  debt.  This  Kind  of  dotkUoh  ia  csllt-d 
ddagatio,  and  diifers  fnan  tbc  otlier  ktada  la  that  it  may  Iw  compteted  witliout  ilw 
Imowledge  of  the  fnigiual  debtor.  It  cau.be  created  hy  an  oss^meut,  by  ttie  debtor, 
of  tbe  debt  to  aoothbr  person  wlit>  agrees  to  Income  responsible  for  tbe  debt,  and  whom 
tbe  creditor  agrees  to  accept  in  pinoc  of  tbe  origiuai  debttv.  .Wben  the'Dovatiou  talus 
place  without  the  action  of  tbo  originai  debtor,  luo  traD8a<Hion  is  called  tz  promimfi,  and 
the  accepted  new  debtor  ex-prorituaoi:  8.  Where  tbe  old  debt  is  made  payable  to  a  new 
creditor.  This  Is  also  called  ddegatio,  and  lequin.'S  the  conseot  of  all  parties.  A.  man- 
tioa  was  not  a  matter  of  legal  presumption,  but  an  iotmt  to  ionoTate,  animus  noauuH,  must 
be  disUnctlr  gliown.  In  the  absence  of  proof  of  audi  Intent  to  exiiuguish  the  <dd  debt, 
the  debtor  is  liable  for  tluit,  and  also  liable  uuder  tbe  new  obligation.  There  must  ba^-e 
been  a  precedent  oUication,  the  plucc  of  wliich  cau  be  tnken  by  the  new.  The  new  (»bU- 
gution  is  subject  to  uie  some  conditions,  if  any,  as  the  old  one,  and  If  the  old  bo  void, 
ns  against  good  morals,  the  new  one  will  be  void  also;  but  otherwise,  at  least  la  some 
cases,  where  the  old  debt  was  merely  voidable — the  new  promise  lieiog  couiudcred  as  a 
waiver  of  any  disability  which  mlgiit  have  been  a  good  dufeose.  A  consent  by  piutlM 
ct^iaUle  of  consenting,  is  requisiiu  to  tbe  validity  of  a  novation,  though  tbe  older  civil 
law  recognized  a  sort  of  involuntary  novation.  Ail  oUigUlons  are  Bunject  lo  novaUon, 
ao  that  debts  by  specialty,  warranties,  legacies,  etc.,  are  as  capable  of  novation  »  ^bts 
bv  simple  contract.  But  it  has  been  held  iu  New  Ynrli,  that  an  agreement  by  tlw 
obligee  in  a  bond,  not  to  sue  the  obligor  within  a  certain  time,  is  not  a  noraUon.  bat 
a  covenant,  for  breach  of  which  tbe  usual  action  lies.  A  new  debtor  baa  no  rights 
under  tbe  old  obligation,  nor  have  tbo  creditors  any  remedy  against  the  old  debtor, 
tliouah  tbe  latter  be  solvent,  and  the  new  debtor  insolvent.  A  novation  nwT  be 
conditional,  la  whtdi  cose  tlie  old  obligation  subsists,  till  the  coDcUtion  take*  pute. 
All  Uens  attached  to  the  original  debt  are  eztluguished  by  Ita  extinction,  uoIcm 
tepressly  cetaiucd  bv  the  new  contract;  and  lii  an  action  upon  the  new'  contract, 
no  claims  or  set-offs  between  the  parties  to  the  old  contracts  cun  be  set  up  in  defeme 
by  the  new  parties.  A  single  creditor  mav  make  a  contract  of  novation ,  witti  t«(t 
or  more  debtors,  all  individually  liable.  Tlie  term  novation,  in  the  common  law,  is 
much  less  used  than  assignment  and  merver.  With  some  differences,  common  law 
and  civil  law  novation  are  in  the  main  alike.  Tiiere  must  have  been  an  original 
and  now  extinguished  debt,  whose  cnucellation  forms  tbe  consideration  for  tbe  new  con- 
tract, which  alone  can  be  the  subject  of  the  action.  A  simple  ngreument  to  cbuige  tbe 
contnict  is  not  sufflcient;  the  chuu^  must  bs  ratifle<l  by  the  parties,  and  actually  carried 
into  effect.  As  in  the  modern  civil  law,  the  consent  of  the  debtor  is  necessary  to  the 
novation,  and  the  sobslitutlon  nf  a  new  creditor,  uor  can  tlic  latter,  in  (he  absence  of 
such  consent  and  privity,  recover  against  the  debtor.  There  Is  no  privity  of  contract 
between  them,  and  to  recover,  tbe  creditor  must  show  such  privity  l>y  setting  forth  a 
new  promise  upon  sufficient  consideration.  In  equity,  however,  a  debt  may  be  assigned 
without  tbe  debtor's  consent,  and  the  as^gnee  can  maintain  a  suit  in  Ids  own  name,  mt  at 
law.  In  the  absence  of  consent  or  consideration,  the  assignee  cannot  sue  for  the  debt  In  hn 
own  name,  and  In  a  suit  upon  It,  all  set-offs,  accounts,  or  equitable  defences,  which  could 
be  pleadetl  by  the  debtor  against  the  orlgiiuil  creditor,  mny  bo  used.  The  eztinctioD  of 
tiie  original  debt  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  consideration,  and  no  consideration  need  be  stated 
in  the  new  contract,  though  oqc  must  be  proved  to  constitute  a  valid  defense  to  a  suit  by 
creditors  of  tlic  assi.^or.  The  most  usual  case  of  novation  in  modern  law,  is  tl>e  substi- 
tution of  a  new  bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note  for  an  old  one  surrendered,  and 
eztinguibbed.  Wherever  on  intention  is  sliown  to  make  the  new  note  or  bill  an  alMo- 
lute  payment,  It  will  be  so  held.  In  Maine,  Vermont,  Masaachus^ts,  and  some  other 
Mtates,  tiio  receipt  of  a  negotiable  promissory  note  or  bill  Is  prima  faeit  evidence  of 
paymeLt  of  tbe  debt,  aud  it  Is  held  in  Louisiana,  that  the  receipt  by  the  creditor  for  a 
draft  in  payment  of  the  account  constitutes  a  novation.  The  general  rule,  however,  in 
England  and  io  this  countiy  is  that  the  receipt  of  a  promissory  note  does  not  make  a 
novation,  but  is  merely  prt'ma  Yacie  evidence  of  a  cooditioDal  payment,  made  absolul* 
paymejt  by  tbe  occurrence  of  Uic  condition,  l.e.,  the  payment  of  the  note. 

KOTA  ZEXBLA  (Rare.  Notertfa  Zemlja,  "new  land"),  the  name  given  to  n  chain  of 
islands  lying  in  the  Arctic  ocean  {lat.  between  70°  Sty  and  76°  80*  n..  and  long,  botwoea 
SB"  and  66°  c.).  and  included  witliin  tbe  government  of  Archangel.  Length  ctf  tbccfawin^ 
470  m. :  aven^  iH'Mdtb.  56  milee.  The  most  southern  island  Is  specially  called  Nova 
Zembla;  of  the  otiien  the  principal  are  Matthew's  land  and  LOtke's  land.  Thejwew 
discovered  in  1658.  and  are  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate— the  vegetation  being  rbleflr  mom. 
lichens,  and  a  few  shruba.  The  highest  point  in  tbe  chain  la  8.47ft  ft.  above  tbe  level  at 
the  sea.  Mean  temperature  in  snmmer  wA  tho  southern  extremity,  86.61*:  in  winter. 
8.81".  Nova  Zembla  has  no  permanent  Inhalritants,  but  aa  the  ooeataswarm  with  whidea 
and  walruses,  and  the  interior  with  hears,  MlBdeers,  and  fone,  tiiey  ate  peifodleMUy 
frequented  by  fishermen  and  huntera. 

■OTELDA,  a  t.  of  ^lin,  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  and  18  m.  w.  from  Alicante,  on 
the  railway  between  Madrid  aud  Alicante.  There  are  com  aad  oQ  mffls,  Imndy  di»- 
UUerlee,  and  manufactures  of  huw.  Pi^.  ^006. 
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VOTXLU.  Bae  Jummir. 

VOTSLIO,  Clara,  a  distinguiBlied  vocalist,  daughter  of  the  followiog,  was  b.  In 
1818.  Her  tttleat  showed  Itself  very  early.  At  the  age  of  10  she  became  a  pupil  of  tlw 
French  academy  of  slDging  for  church  music,  aad  studied  In  Paris  for  several  years, 
following  up  her  studies  in  after  years  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Both  in  England  and  in 
Itiity  she  created  quite  a^n>r«  from  the  year  1840  to  1848:  her  singing  has  indeed  hardly 
ever  been  equaled  in  equality,  flexibility,  and  executive  skill.  In  1840  she  married  count 
.Qig^iucci,  and  quitted  the  stage,  returning  to  it,  however,  for  a  time  from  1850  to  1860. 

HOTELLO,  Vincent,  an  eminent  musical  performer  and  composer,  waa  b.  in  London, 
of  un  Italian  fatlier  aud  English  mother,  in  1781.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  organist  in 
the  chtipel  uf  the  Portuguese  embassy;  and  even  then  had  attained  a  large  measure  at 
that  broHciency  ou  the  organ  for  which  he  waa  celebrated  in  later  life.  He  was  one  of 
tiie  founders  ot  the  Phllharmonk:  aociety.  Hia  mnsic^  composftiona,  which  are  very 
numerous,  and  tdik^  sacred,  am  oonsidered  to  have  contoibuted  much  to  tlie  Improve- 
ment of  cathedral  nuu^  As  a  patos-takJng  editor  of  UDpuMlshed  works  of  eminent 
musicians,  be  has  also  done  great  serrlce  to  mudcal  Uleratnra.  He  died  at  Nice  in  1861. 

■0TXL8,  The  novel  and  the  so-calk-d  romance,  inasmuch  as  they  constantly  merge 
in  one  auotlier,  and  are  only  superficially  dIsUnguished  by  the  preponderance  in  the  one 
of  ordinary  and  familiar  incidents,  in  the  otiier  of  incident  more  or  lef>a  remote  and  m:ir- 
vetous,  m^y  couveniently  be  included  here  under  the  common  definition  of  prose  narra- 
tive fiction.  Between  the  legendoir  epic,  the  drama  into  which  portions  of  its  available 
inaterial  from,  fluent  bemme  ciyatalUxea,  and  the  wld»  prose  Action  or  novel,  Inlo  vbkh 
tliia  again  expands  itself,  there  are  obvious  afllnltlw,  tlie  distl&etiima  being  rather  of 
form,  thim  of  essence.  It  is  of  the  later  development,  the  novel,  tliat  we  porpoee  to  give 
here  a  historical  sketch,  omlttiog,  however,  any  considernlion  of  the  remoter  and  but 
alightly  known  Bpeclmena  produced  in  Hindustan  and  China. 

1.  Aneimt  (Uamieal  Prtm  >l«f£7n.— The  earliest  Oreek  compositions  of  a  flctlllous 
character,  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge,  are  the  MUaiaea,  or  Mleatan  TaUt,  sM 
to  have  been  written  chiefly  by  one  Aristides.  The  Milesians  were  a  colony  of  Ionic 
Qreeks  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  and  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  494  b.c. 
They  were  a  volaptuous,  brflUaot,  and  tnventlvs  race,  and  are  supposed  to  have  cniight 
from  their  eastern  masters,  whom  th^  somewhat  resemUed,  a  HMng  for  that  particularly 
oriental  species  of  IlteTature— tlie  imafrlnarr  story  or  narraUve.  None  of  the  HDesifln 
tales  are  extant,  eitlier  in  the  original  Greek  or  m  the  Latin  ver^on  made  by  Blsenna. 
the  Roman  hislonan,  about  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sulla;  but  we  have  some  forty  stories 
by  Parthenius  Niceas,  which  are  considerefl  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  sdaptations  from 
them.  The  co1lectU>u  at  Parthenlns  is  entitled  Peri  Erotikbn  i^tAAnafdn,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Cornelius  Gnllus,  tlie  Latin  poet,  and  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Vlrpil. 
If  we  may  judge  from  Uda  later  set  of  Actions,  which  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 
description  of  all  sorts  of  seduction,  of  criminal  and  Incestuous  pamons,  and  of  deplora- 
Ue  terminations  to  wretched  lives,  wo  liave  llule  cai»e,  either  morally  or  eestheticnlly, 
to  regret  the  loss  of  their  more  famous  prototypes.  In  Greece  proper  noihing  was  done, 
m  far  as  we  know,  in  tlie  way  of  novel  or  romance  until  after  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
great.  It  has  been  conjectured,  not  improbably,  that  his  eastern  conquests  had  a  potent 
cfTect  in  gi^  ing  this  new  l)ent  to  the  fnncy  of  his  countrymen.  Clearcbus,  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  wrote  a  history  of  ActlUous  love-adventures,  and  is  thus,  perhaps,  to  be  ron- 
dderad  tlie  first  European  Greek  novelist,  and  the  flrst  of  the  long  series  of  erotOeei.  who 
reach  down  to  the  IStii  c  after  Christ  Not  long  after  came  Antooins  Dlngenee,  whose 
iDBsance,  In  M  books,  entitled  7h  htfper  Thouten  Apitta  (of  the  Incredible  things  beyoi)d 
Thule),  was  founded  on  the  wanderings,  adventures,  and  loves  of  Dinias  and  Dercyllis. 
It  appears  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem,  nnd  was  at  least  useful  as  a  store-houM, 
whence  later  writers,  such  as  Achilles  Tatlus,  derived  materials  for  their  more  artislic 
Actions.  The  work  liaS  not  been  preserved,  but  Pbotius  gives  an  outline  of  Its  contents 
Ip  his  B&iiothaxt  Chd. 

A  long  interval,  embracing,  indeed,  several  renturies,  now  elapses  before  we  come 
tipon  another  Greek  novelist  or  romanciet.  Be  the  cause  of  this  what  it  mnv,  the  ever- 
increasing  luxmy  and  depravity  of  the  pagan  imperial  world,  combined  io  develop  and 
intensify  that  morbid  craving  for  horrible,  magirat.  and  supernatural  incidents  which  in 
general  fill  the  pages  of  the  romancists  of  ihe  empire.  The  flrst  names  tfant  occur  in  (be 
new  series  are  Lacios  of  Bitm  {Patreiutit)  and  Lucian  (q.v.),  who  flourished  in  the  2d  c 
A.D.,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus;  but  as  the  i<Mmer  simply  collected  accoimfs 
of  magical  transformations  (m«6snk>r'pAMM),  he  Is  perhapsnot  to  be  regarded  as  a  novelist 
proper  at  all;  white  the  latter  was  really  a  hnmorist,  satirist,  and  moralist  in  the  guise  of 
a  story-teller—In  a  word,  a  clasrie  RabeMs  and  Heine,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
a  member  of  the  wonder-loving  school  of  erotics,  wiUi  whom  he  has  only  an  accidental 
connection  by  the  external  form  of-some  of  his  wriiinin.  The  flrst  of  the  new  series  of 
romance  writers,  strictly  so  called.  Is  properly  lamblichus  (not  the  Neoplat<m]c  philoeo- 

fherX  whose  Babyloniea  is,  indeed,  no  longer  extant;  but  we  are  able  to  form  a  prcitv 
ust  estimate  of  it  from  the  epitome  of  Photlus.  The  next  notable  name  is  that  of  Beli- 
odonis  (q.v.).  bishop  of  Trikka,  who  flourislied  In  the  4th  c.  a.d.  This  Christian  writer, 
whose  Loves    Tluagam  and  GftorjeMa  Is  really  the  oldest  extant  treHc  miDance,  has 


far  excelled  all  bla  predecessors  in  evervMiin*  tlint  can  reader  a  atoiy  Intereatlng  or  excel- 
lent, arid  Ills  cliaiming  flcUoii  oblHiiied  a  great  popularity  auiong  such  as  could  read. 
Sumo  imn^nc  tliat  tuev  we  in  Heliodnrus  a  resemblance  lo  the  minutely  descriptiTe 
Btyle  of  novel  introduced  iuto  England  by  IticliardBon,  but  without  adoptiuK  this  railter 
extreme  notion.  It  can  at  least  be  safely  asaurted  that  Achilles  Tatius  and  all  the  subse- 
quent erottkoi  deliberately  Imitated  Ids  style  and  manner^  while  be  was  not  less  ceitaiuly 
-sod  09  a  model  by  that  once  celebrated  but  dreadfully  tedious  school  of  heroic  romance 
which  flmirifflied  in  Fnmoe  durin?  the  17lh  c,  and  whose  best-reraembered  representa- 
tive is  mademoiselle  de  Sciideri.  Thsso,  Guurini.  D'Urffi,  and  several  other  modern 
writera  have  drawn  many  partaeulars—somctimes  almoBt  twrftatfm — from  the  stories  in 
the  Theagertea  and  G/iarideiit,  Achilles  TotiuB  (q.T.),  probably  belon^ng  to  the  Stli  e., 
ranks  next  to  bat  at  some  distance  from  Heliodoma  In  point  of  merit.  HUi  romance, 
entitled  Ta  laiUi  Lmidppen.  kai  KleUophotOa,  and  consisting  of  eight  books,  has  supplied 
incidents  lu  more  than  one  Itulian  and  French  Writer. 

Tbe  next  work  tlmt  invites  our  attention  in  point  of  time,  tbe  DaphTtit  and  C^toe  of 
Lnnurufl,  is  of  n  totally  different  character.  It  is  n  simple  and  picturesque  proee-pastoral, 
with'  no  potsoiungSv  murdeis,  magio,  supematnralism,  and  impossible  exploita.  Over 
the  whole  storv  rest  a  ruml  peace  and  a  smile  of  cheerful  sunahlno;  and,  in  apite  of 
some  singulai'ly  poUutvd  pHsaui^s,  it  was.  for  its  time,  a  pur«  and  wholoBOme  flcthM. 
DupJtim  and  Vhloe  is  the  oitly  paaiorat  roauiBce  produced  by  any  Bycaatkw  author. 
WhethcT  or  not  it  excrdsed  any  Influeoce  on  the  develt^HUBnt  of  tha  modern yusUinX  ui 
Italy  and  France  ciinnot  bo  proved,  but  it  baa  been  noticed  tiiat  tbm  Is  no  al4bt  resem- 
bloiM-e  belweoQ  it  and  the  Htory  of  tbe  OaniU  Shepherd,  which  we  know  was  sugsested 
to  Allan  Ilanisay  by  a  ciasxiual  friend,  who  may  have  borrowed  from  the  Greek  tbe 
»kt'tch  which  he  gave  to  the  poet.  It  baa  also  been  veiy  cloee:^  imitated  by  Gosaner  in 
Ills  Idvl  of  DiiphnU. 

Alter  Longus  comes  ChariloD  (flor.  some  time  between  tbe  8th  and  9tlk  centuries), 
whosu  romnace.  in  el^lit  books,  on  the  Lvm  of  Guareat  and  Oidliirkoi.  is  not  quite  oom- 

{>lcte.  but  nearly  so.  It  contaius,  like  the  other  erotic  flotlona.  plenty  €4  stliriogMid  slart- 
ing  odvoaiiim.  but  oi>  the  whole  thcea  are  less  improlmble  than  what  we  encounter  in 
thu  wrkingii  of  hid  predecesst^.  Of  three  Xeoophoos,  also  noted  among  tbe^rvtibH. 
and  of  unccrtuia  date,  the  best  i»  Xenoplion  of  £!pliQsus,  whose  rcMnanoe,  entitled  Spite- 
nacn.  or  tiia  Lovet  of  AiUhin  and  Abroeonuu,  is  in  ten  books,  aud  has  all  ihe  eensattonal 
ciuiLractcriiitics  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  worth  meti- 
tiooin<;  that  in  the  romance  of  Xenophon  wc  meet  for  the  llrst  time  with  Uio  stoir  of  tlie 
luve-potLon,  the  pretended  death,  sua  the  mock-entombment  of  the  heroine,  wkion  furm^ 
tbe  leading  incidest  in  Shskespeure's  S^imeo  and  Juiitt,  and  wltiob.  U  ia  thought,  rejclied 
tite  great  Bngliab  dfamatisl  at  second  or  Udrd  bund,  tiurough  tbe  Italiaa  novelist  Luigi 
dit  Porta. 

Again  a  long  interval  elapsea  before  we  meet  with  another  love^fiction  of  the  old 
pagan  botL  During  this  periud,  however,  a  work  made  its  uppeiirance  whidi  was 
usHentially  a  romance,  and  was  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
that  form  of  Christian  life  which  was  the  favoiite  iu  early  times-^thc  ascetic  and  recluse 
form.  This  was  the  Barla^m.  and  Joaapkat  (q.v.).  tbe  author  of  which  is  unknown,  b-it 
wliosc  popularity,  duiing  the  middle  ages,  may  be  estimated  from  tbe  fact .  tiiat  it  was 
tnuutlatuu  into  every  loiigiia^e  of  Christendom  from  'Norway  to  Spain.  In  tbe  ifth  c. 
another  erotic,  Eustuthiiia  or  Kumatliius,  wlio  was  properly  the  last  of  the  aeries,  pub- 
lished his  leiitem  and  Itmtnitw.  in  eleven  Iwiiks.    This  romance  ia,  in  tnitli,  a  feeble 

Scrformaace;  the  expiring  flicker  of  a  lamp  whase  oil  is  al»ut  done.    It  is  puerile  in  its 
elineatioo  of  diameter,  and  full  of  plaLtUrisnk;:  yet  mimy  of  its  details  have  tieea  copied 
liy  later  occldeutul  writers,  suck  as  D'Urfe  and  Mnntemayor. 

In  all  the  erotic  romaucea  Uut  adveoiures,  which  iu  fact  oonrtitute  the  story,  luve 
oortala  commqn  aharfateriKlics.  Tbe  bero  and  heroine  are  generally  carried  <^  by 
rolibera  or  pirates;  or  tb^y  llt«  from  home,  and  are  accidentnlly  stfparated.  They  irsolve 
to  seek  eadi  other,  throughout  the  world,  and  in  the  course  of  their  luiing  quest  tlipy 
Tidt  tbe  remotest  r^ofu>,  eneouutw  the  most  friglttfal  t>erili,  mldM  hairforcadtb  escapes 
from  tra^c  ends,  meet  again  in  most  unexpected  and  miraculous  ways,  nnd  genccally 
dose  their  career  in  happiness  and  splemlid  prosperiiv— often  turning  out  to  Im  the  off- 
spring of  far  greater  people  tbna  thoy  fancied.  Copious  use  is  made-  of  poisons,  love- 
piotions.  improl>abla  tricks,  magic  instruments,  etc.;  and  Ooe  can  easily  see  that  the 
stories  were  meant  to  tickle  and  stimulate  a  languid,  onrrupt.  sensual,  and  credolous 
people,  such  as  the  Qreeks  of  the  lower  empire  undoubtedly  were. 

Before  touciiiug  on  tiie  mcdusval  n)mancc  of  western  Edirope  va  may  In  a  few  words 
notice  such  specimens  of  classicitt  fiction  as  exist,  or  are  known  to  have  existed  In  Laiin. 
We  have  already  stated  that  ibo  Milosinri  tales  were  irani^tcd  into  that  tmgue  by  Sisenns, 
who  derived  \m  kQowk:dg|e  of  them  from  tlie  Sybarites,  n  Greek  colony  of  lower  Italy. 
The  taste  fur  similar  stories  iniTciuted^lurtng  tlteempire,  but  the  writras  In  general  cannot 
have  displayed  murJi  geuius  in  their  compositions  if  we  me^  judge  from  tbe  oontemnt- 
uous  langiMj^  used  liy  the  emperor  Sevenis  pguinst  Clodius  Albinus,  whose  fletionsae 
designates  ludieni,  Uterarw,  and  tiKUia  (old  wires*  tnles).  But  litglier  praise  nnui  be 
as^cned  to  the  work  cnmmtmly  attributed  to  Petmniua  Arbiter  (q.T.X  who  floniMied  in 
the  Umn  of  Hun,  and  whose  £lEf^ii»A-<-lncompleto-H8  a  comic  nerel  or  t]Mianoc^  antl 
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(allbougli  the  dirtiesf  woriOTen  ib  pftgan  llteAMirt!i>  h  «]ceeifr<!d  with  skill,  '^gor.  and 
ftt  Umea,  with  beauty.  la  the  3d  c  Appuleiun  (4. v.),  -wrote  his  iijs  (culled  trom  its 
*  exceUeoce  the  GviiUn  Aat),  which  relojas  the  adventures  of  a  yonog  man  who  had  the 
mLsfortone  to  be  accidentally  metamorphosed  iulo  that  aninal  while  sojourDiog  in  Tkes- 
aaly :  nrtaioiag,  howerer,  his  human  consciousoeas.  Tlic  miseries  which  lie  suflcni  at  tLe 
bands  of  robbers,  eunuobat  magistrutes,  andoUierpenttns  into  whoseliatids  he  falls,  until 
the  period  when  he  is  enabled  to  resume  bis  former  figure,  are  portrayed  wKh  a  vlt,  hu- 
mor, and  fancy,  hardly  ioJEerior  to  IjUoiaiL  The  work  is  also  beli^eil  to  have  had,  like 
the  writings  <m  his  Ore^  cuDtemp<mry,  a  moral  and  satirical  aim.  It  was  immecaely 
popular  in  the  middle  ages;  luts  supplied  Boccacdo  with  soaie  of  Us  stories,  and  the 
author  of  OU  BUu  with  the  picturesque  Incidents  of  the  ro^m*  cave  in  the  eaiiy  part 
of  Am  romance,  and  contuos  la  the  a^sode  of  Citfid  and  I^ffck$  one-  ot  the  loveliest  alle- 
gories of  claasical  autiquity. 

Z.  Bemuntie  fictiim  in  v6Hem  j?unip«.'— The  first  thing  <o  be  clearly  underatood  in 
'  connectioa  with  this  branch  of  Uter^ure  is,  that  it  is  nat  a  continuation  of  the  Oneco- 
Bysantine  or  classical  fiotlon,  thau)^,  curkmdy  enough,  it  bcvan  to  spring  up  in  the  wwst 
Just  as  the  other  was  dying  out  in  the  east.  It  is  a  cotnpletely  new  growth,  tlie  prodm-t 
of  new  historical  circumstances,  which  were  but  very  slightly  affected  by  Byzantitie 
influences  <A  any  kind;  and  it  transports  us  Into  a  worid  of  ideas,  scntimeats,  beliefs,  anil 
•ctions,  as  different  from  what  we  find  in  the  MtotUsoi  as  cmikl  well  be  imagined.  In  the 
lattur,  the  principal  ohataoters  are  mere  lovers  forted  into  adventures  by  tl»e  ministers  uf 
fute;iathe  former,  they  an  i!^  heroes,  of  the  old  Hmueric  type,  radsffit  dangers  greedily 
and  joyoushr.  When  w«  read  the  JStvtUeoi  w«  are  reminded  inmany  ways  that  we  are  In 
the  uiioflt  of  a  corrupt  and  decaying  ctvihzation ;  when  we  turn  to  the  romancos  of  diivuliy 
in  spite  of  cOTtaia  superfiotal  and  tmrbarous  vif;ea — such  as  tbe  prevalence  of  bastardy,  and 
tlie  indifftireuce  displayed  to  jl>loodshed — ^we  feel  that  we  are  In  the  pi«sence  of  a  yoatli- 
ful,  bealiby.  vigorous,  and  growing  social  Ufe.  That  these  romances,  generaUy  from 
beginning  to  end,  consist  of  a  series  of  extraordiiury  and  utterly  impossible  exploits,  hi 
which  the  magic,  the  myetety,  and  the  enchantments  of  tiie  Araifiaii  Hight*  are  rivitl^d 
or  outshone,  is  unquestionable;  but  this  proves  no  more  tlian  that  Uie  races  of  western 
Kurope,  who  slowly,  during  the  dark  ages,  rose,  by  the  help  of  tbe  church,  out  of  iiar- 
Larism  into  feudalum-^the  firttstep  toward  tbe  oivillaation  of  the  modem  world—were 
boundlessly  ignorant,  credulouB,  and  wonderJovii^.  Tliur  prodigious  vigor  and  vebc- 
iiiencfl  of  character,  having  no  proper  intellectual  jMiv^wm,  was  forced  to  supply  jis 
L-ruving  for  a  knowledge  which  was  beyond  its  immediate  attainment,  by  tlic  exogi^ni- 
tiona  of  n  fancy  that  was  witiiout  law  or  llmik  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  tliot, 
ill  iJie  medisval  rontonce,  everything  is  of  native  or  "Gothic"  origin;  tlie  fact  la  very 
much  the  reverse.  Tbis  extreme  tbeorv,  propounded  by  Mallet,  and  supi>oried  by  btsbop 
I'eroy,  and  other  writers,  is  totally  inaacqnate  to  account  for  all  that  is  containeil  in  these 
tumaaces,  Kot  less  inadequate  U  another  theory,  first  su^^ted  bySalmarius,  audafior- 
vard  elaborated  by  Warton,  that  the  mcdiKvat  romance  is  mainly  of  Saracenic  origin, 
and  was  probably  introduced  by  Uie  Moorish  conqnorora  into  ji^in,  and  thence  pn>|ia- 
gLited  into  France  and  BrUoiu;  while  a  third  theory,  which  fass-also  found  supporten). 
viz..  that  it  was  derived  from  the  classical  mytholo^  of  ancient  Oreece,  is  the  mn»-t 
inadequate  of  all.  The  true  explanation  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  medUcvMl 
roraaoce  bad  its  root  and  foiiodMlion  la  chivalry  (q.  v.)-^  genuine  product  of  western 
£urope — and  although  the  machinery,  so  to  speak,  the  exploits  and  the  marvels,  may 
bare  often  betm  derirad  fnnn  the  inreisn  souices  we  have  mentioned,  yet  the  spirit, 
scenery,  sentiment,  and  life  of  the  legends  thoroughly  reflect  the  characterisrlcs  of  tlic 
earlier  ages  of  fewlalism.  The  notions  of  dragons,  giant^  magic  rings,  encltnnted  cnv- 
ties.  are  probably  of  Saracenic  origin,  and  may  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  llie 
horde  of  pilgrims  who  vi8ite<l  the  eiist  in  the  time  of  the  crusades;  such  incidents  ns  tbe 
detaining  of  a  knight  from  bis  quest  by  the  enchantments  of  a  sorceress  may  have  been  a 
tniditton  of  tbe  Oil^my  of  Homer;  but  the  gallantry,  the  courtesy,  the  romantic  valor, 
the  tournaments,  tlie  noble  friendships  of  brother-knights— all  that  distinguishes  the 
romances  of  chivalry  from  Runic  legends,  or  Uie  Arabian  Nigkt$,  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
u.her  source  than  the  new-born  chivalry  uf  Europe. 

The  raedittval  romances  are  divisible  into  throe  great  series— 1.  Those  relating  to 
Arthur  and  the  kniglits  of  the  round-table.  2.  Those  relating  to  Cliarlemagne  ana  his 
paladins.    8.  Those  relating  to  Atnadis  de  Gaul,  and  bis  descendants. 

The  Arthurian  series  is,  in  its  essence,  of  Welsh  and  Armoric  oriciQ.  Its  genesis  Is  as 
follows:  Fir!»t  came  the  legendary  chronicles  cmnpo<>ed  in  Wales  or  Brittany,  such  as  the 
De  Eitcidia  Britannia  of  Gildas  (q.v.);  the  chronicle  of  Nexinius.  belonginir  to  the  iHh 
c. :  the  Armoric  collections  of  Walter  Calenlus  or  GualUer,  archdeacon  of  Oxford;  and 
the  famous  ChrQuiem  uee  Bittoria  .SWbmtm  of  Clcoffray  of  Monmouth  (q.v.) — fmm 
these,  and  from  the  multitude  of  floating  unrecorded  tnidltions.  sprung  the  nuMeal, 
which  in  turn  gave  birth  to,  and  were  ultimately  ruperseded  by,  tlic  proie  romances.  It 
is  with  the  latter  alone  tliat  we  have  liere  to  do.  They,  like  the  metrical  romances,  were 
comptwed  by  Anglo-Norman  authors  (whose  names  are  unknown)  during  the  IStb,  14tli. 
and  15th  centuries,  wlio  took  nil  tbe  more  willingly  to  the  old  British  legend  that  in  thrse 
tlie  "Saxuna"  were  the  objects  of  tlienuthors'  hatred  and  detestation.  The  principal 
romances  of  tM  Arthurian  cycle  are  those  of  Merita  (q.v.),  the  enchanter;  of  Aiifar 
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S [.▼.);  of  ttie  8angreal  (seo  Qraai.);  of  Pawtal;  of  Lanetlottht  Lae;  of  Um  priueetof 
yoauesse,  Meliadua  and  his  boh  lYutan;  and  of  Itaie  le  WUe,  the  son  of  TrisUn. 
Tliey  relate  tbe  miirTclous  advuntures,  exploits,  lovfs,  and  gallantriea  of  the  knigliU  of 
the  round-table,  aiul  are  probably  in  sulwtaucetbeoldestof  the  medieer^  prose  romaDCca. 
'I'lie  seeneii  are  geoeraUy  bud  in  'Wales.  Cornwall.  Brittany,  Ireluid,  or  Bcotland; 
in  one  or  two  of  the  series  are  we  t&lien  as  far  as  £gypt  or  India;  and  thou^  Arthur  u 
iilain  by  "  BanuMsns  "  who  supported  faia  nq»bewi  Horared,  and  a  genoral  eastern  ookning 
Is  pawnt  In  the  cycle,  yet  It  &  "Saxons"  who  an  his  ]Hiticipa]  foea. 

Tile  aeries  of  Cburlemagne  and  his  paladins  is  ^  purely  Frau^  origin,  and  origloated 
in  aeoQiewhiit  similar  ^ahion  to  the  Arthurian  c^cle;  that  to  to  say,  there  waa  first  a 
legendary  chronicle  (in  lerse,  boweverl  entitled  HMoria  d«  Vita  Oarok  Magni  tt  Relaaii. 
erroneously  attributed  to  Turpin  or  Tilpio.  arclibisfaop  of  Rheima,  and  contemporaiy  of  ! 
CharlemagDe.  but  prolMbly  executed  iu  tbe  11th  or  13th  centuries;  then  came  a  aeries  of 
metrical  romunoes,  strictly  ao  called,  which  were  gradually  supplanted  by  their  prose 
oouuterparta,  tbe  autiiors  of  which  liut,  however,  appear  to  have  diveiiged  more  from  the  | 
nielrioal  origioals,  aud  to  have  been  mora  free  and  fanciful  than  their  predeceGson  of  tue 
Arthurian  cycle.   The  principal  are  Hwm  <^  Bordeaux  (the  Inddenta  of  which  are  fol-  j 
lowed  by  Wtclaod  in  Ida  Obm>n),  GwHn  t^e  Mtrnglaee,  OayUn  Bhetori  (in  which- Cliarifr  | 
magne  and  lila  paladinfi  proceed  inoogmUo  to  the  Holy  LaQd]^  MUs*  and  Amet,  Jouiibim 
d€  Blawa,  DooUn  d«  Magetta,  Ogier  le  Danoit,  and  MmtgiM  A«  MmekoMttr.   In  tbeK  | 
romances  we  are,  in  some  respects,  on  totally  different  ground  from  tlut  on  which  we 
And  ouneives  in  the  Arthurian  aeriea.   We  are  transferred  to  the  east— to  Africa,  Fyee- 
tine,  Arabia,  Bagdad,  Constantinople,  India,  Per^  tlie  Ca^an  aea,  -etc  -  We  ars  intro-  i 
dnced  to  the  courts  of  Saracen  "imnces,"  "  sultans,"  and  "emfn:"  and  see  Mohamme- 
dan maidens  of  peerless  beauty  failing  In  love  with  Chri^an  knia^ts,  and  for  th^  cakia 
alMUidoning,  or  even  betraying  father,  mother,  brethren,  and  Ktnsoien.   Fairies,  wbo 
figure  but  Slightly  in  the  Arthurian  romances,  play  a  frequent  and  an  important  part  in  | 
tiiesc;  demons,  dervishes,  apes,  talismans,  palHceswlth  cupolas  and  gUded  roofs,  splendid 
jewels,  diamonds,  etc— eveiything,  in  fact,  shows  tbe  influence  exercised  on  tlie  im^  j 
naiion  of  western  Burope  by  the  glowing  scenery,  the  tarllUuit  Ufb,  and  the  gor^guouHj 
fundf n1  superstitions  of  oriental  finds. 

The  series  relatini;  to  Amadhi  de  Gaul  and  bis  descendants  Is  suffldenUf  f^racteriied  | 
under  the  bead  of  Amadls  (q.v.).  We  may  only  obsenre,  as  a  proof  of  the  ctMnpataliTC 
Inteness  of  tbeir  compositioQ,  that  the  "  baracens"  of  the  French  romances  here  giTC 
place  to  "Turks;"  and  as  tlie  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned  toward  tbe  tottering  Qteck 
empire,  maay  of  the  scenes  of  warfare  are  laid  at  Constantinople 

Besides  the  three  distinct  series  of  romance  abore-mentioned,  a  fourth,  perhaps, 
deserves  mention,  iu  wbicli  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  grotesquely  tridted  oat  in  the  coe- 
tume  of  medisvul  knigbts.  The  exact  date  of  their  composition  cannot  be  ascertained: 
but  they  ;were  prc^bly  later  In  general  than  any  of  the  other  three  sCTfes;  and,  at  aor 
rate,  were  for  the  moet  part  not  puUtehed  till  the  end  of  tbe  16th  and  the  beginning  <>( 
the  16th  centuries.  The  principal  are  the  romance  of  Jaton  and  Media,  of  MareuUt.  of 
(Bdipiu,  and  of  Aleieander.  Tbey  are  all  written  in  French,  and  the  flist  two  profess  to 
be  tlie  work  of  a  Raoul  lo  Febrc  An  attempt  is  made  to  adhere,  in  tbe  genera]  outlire 
of  the  stories,  to  ihe  ancient  myths,  but  most  marvelous  embellishments  are  added,  such 
as  only  the  middle  ages  could  have  conceived ;  while  the  transformntlons  that  the  clasri- 
cal  personages  undergo  are  exceedingly  ludicrous.  Jove  becomes  a  "kinf^;"  Mercunr 
bis  "squire?'  the  fates  "duennas:"  Cerberus  and  the  sphinx,  "giants;"  etc. 

Before  leaving  tliia  division  pf  our  subject  we  would  olwerve  tlial,  thougli  ibe 
romances  of  chivalrv  may  appear  Infinitely  tedious  and  absurd  to  a  modem  reader,  ther 
wore  immensely  rciinhed  and  admired  during  tbe  ages  In  wliich  they  were  produced: 
were  widely  diB«emiDated.  in  different  foims,  throughout  nit  Cbristendom,  and  were 
hi^ly  popular  with  later  poets.  The  influence  whicli  tbey  exercised  on  Puici,  Boiardo, 
Tassn,  Bpeaser.  etc.,  shows  tlie  strong  hold  that  they  must  have  had  on  tlie  imaginatim 
of  Europe;  hut;  with  the  decline  of  cTutiiItt,  the  spread  of  the  more  rational  antfartistie 
ftctions  of  the  Italian  novelists,  the  revival  of  lettera,  and  tbe  general  advancement  in 
clvHixaiion  of  Christendom,  the  taste  for  the  romances  of  chivalry  aiao  declined,  until 
finally  CervanteR  laughed  them  out  of  literature,  and  wdl-nigta  out  of  memoiy,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17tb  century. 

8.  Development  andlnflumeefff  FUHonin  Italy  — The  Italiansoriginatedno  romances 
of  the  kind  described  above.   This  resulted  from  various  oauaes,  tbe  principal  of  whirh 

r ape  are:  lat,  that  they  were  really  not  a  Oothic.  but  at  least  a  semi-classic  people: 
that  they  were  more  polished  than  the  northern  nations;  and  8d,  that  Insiead  of 
feudal  chivafric  institutions,  the  moet  characteiistic  polit^al  features  of  Italy,  during  tte 
middle  ageStWeremercantlle  and  lettered  republics.  Tliere  was  what  rany  lie  roughly  catlttl 
a  middle  dan — of  mercliants — in  Italy,  when  England  and  France  and  Spain  contained 
really  little  more  than  nobles  and  serfs;  and  these  were  really  the  best  instructed  and  the 
most  enliglitened  portion  of  the  community.  Hence  it  is  but  natural  lliat  we  ahouM  find  a 
style  of  fiction  mirroring  to  some  extent  this  more  civili7/>d  and  sober  form  of  coriai 
life.  That  the  classical  romances  had  some  influence  on  tlie  development  of  Italiaa  fiction 
1h  prolmlile;  severai  of  the  tales  recorded  In  the  love-letters  of  Aristinetua,  aiMl  in  tbt 
iSMitn  Am  of  Appuleius,  ore  quite  like  "nhat  wc  read  in  BooGMoio,.^|Ud  othmL  The 


fnblos  of  Pil[)^  or  Bidpai  (q.v.),  translated  into  Latin  as  early  as  the  ISth  c,  were  also 
not  witliout  a  certain  effect;  but  it  is  to  tbc  Arnbico-lDilitin  book  of  the  tuvcn  couaael- 
or^  (1'ictt;:r  known  as  T/u'lPalM  of  Ihe  Sezea  Wife  Masiert),  still  more  to  tliu  Btciries  of 
Putrus  AlphoDsuB  (wlioM  wwk  ia  entitlod  De  GiarieaU  I>uoipUna),  and  tlie  GetUt  liviaa- 
mntm'  (q.v.),  a  ffrotcaqne  jumble  of  classical  storks,  Ai^iiaa  apologues,  aud  moukisli 
l?gcnd.4,  tn  the  duf^isc  of  romaoUo  fiction;  but  most  of  all  perliaps  to  Uie  OuUtt  and 
iabUaiLn  (q.v.)  of  the  French  poets,  tliat  we  must  look  for  the  nrat  sources  of  those 
almost  innumerabls  nowHetti  which  mark  tlie  earlier  literary  history  of  Italy. 

The  earliest  It^ian  work  of  this  sort  Is  the  CSsnto  Hovaie  Antiihe^  commonly  called 
Jl  NowMino,  It  is  a  compilation  by  different  hands— all  unfeoown — of  stories  floating 
about,  or  taken  with  modmcatioos  from  the  sources  above-mentioned,  with  one  or  two 
of  the  more  graceful  episodes  In  the  romaiicea  of  chivaliy,  and  was  executed  towards 
Uiecloseof  the  lUth century.  It  was  followed  in  1858 by  the  Deeameronoi  Boccaccio (q.r.) 
—the  flncst,  in  point  of  humor,  sentiment,  and  style,  of  the  whole  set,  but  not  more 
original  in  the  matter  of  story  than  11  Noeellino.  Its  influence  on  early  European  litera- 
ture w:i8  proditpous.  Chaucer  and  Sliukespeare  In  Eaglaod  have  been  iu  particular 
rreatly  tndubtcd  to  it  for  incidents  and  plots;  while  in  France — from  whose  Trouvdres 
be  had  himself  derived  so  much — Boccaj:cio  had  a  number  of  distinguiahed  ImiUitors. 
In  im  own  country  liis  influence  was  so  overwhelming  that  for  some  centuries  ItalLnn 
DovelUls  could  ilo  Dothiiig  mora  than  attempt  to  copy  him.  The  priudpal  of  these  imitators 
are  Franco  Soccheui  {183d-1410),  Ser  Giovanni  (who  began  to  write  his  novelletti  in  1876. 
fn»n  which  Holi^re  got  the  plot  of  his  Seole  det  iioam,  and  Shakespeare  probably  part  of 
his  story  of  the  Merchant  of  K«n»e— though  the  stoiy  of  the  bond  is  far  older,  and  is  of 
Persian  origin— Chaucer  is  also  indebted  to  this  Italian);  Haasucclo  di  Salerno  (flor. 
about  1470),  more  original  than  most  of  the  post-Boccacciaa  novelists;  Sabadino  delli 
Arienti  (Hor.  about  l&S);  Agnolo  Firenzuolo;  Luifi;i  da  Porta;  Molza,  and  Qiovnnnl 
Urerio  (flor.  at  the  close  of  the  15th  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  c):  Girolamo  Pora- 
bosco  (flor.  1S.M));  Marco  Cademoste  da  Lodi  (1544);  and  Giovanni  Olroldi  Ointhio  (dietl 
1578),  noted  particularly  for  his  extravagaat  employment  of  sanguinary  incldenta,.and 
the  lutroiluction  of  scenes  of  Incredible  atrocity  and  accumulated  horrors.  Tlie  seventli 
of  his  third  deuade  of  stories  contains  the  stoir  of  Othello,  the  Uoor  of  Vealce;  the 
plot  of  Measure  for  Meatwr*  was  also  derived  Indirectly  from  him.  Cinthio  was,  in 
fact,  tlw  greatest  favorite  of  all  the  Italian  novelists  with  tlie  Elizabethan  dramatists. 
Besides  tliese,  we  may  further  meiitioa  Antonio  Francesco  Orazzini  (died  1583);  Strapa- 
rolo  (wrote  1554  et  tea.)  ftom  whom  Moli^re,  and  also  the  French  writers  of  fairy  taletj, 
dcrive<l  numerous  htnts;  while  the  ludicrous  incident  embodied  in  the  ScotUsh  song  of 
Tka  barrin,'  o'  our  door  fonng  oae  of  storiea  of  Uiis  writer;  Bandello  (died  1655),  the 
mont  widely  known  and  read  (ottt  of  Italy)  of  all  the  Italian  novelists  next  to  Boccaccio, 
and  in  whom  we  find  the  original  of  ]kuasinger's  pbiy  of  Ths  Picture,  and  of  Shakvs- 
peafs's  Taefflh  Night;  Granucci  (published  1574);  Ualespini  (publishe<i  1608);  and  Cam- 
peggi  (early  part  of  17th  c).  The  best  Frencli  Imitations  of  these  Kalian  tales  are  the 
Ceat  NoucUlea  NouveUee  (printed  1456,  and  translaUKl  into  English  under  the  title  of  the 
Handrelh  Mery  Taylet,  15o7).  They  are  full  of  life,  goyety,  and  imnnnation,  and  are 
written  in  a  most  naive  and  BOTeeable  manner;  and  the  JtfeiOameron  of  Margaret,  queen 
cf  Navarre,  from  which  Shirley,  the  English  dramatist,  has  taken  the  plots  of  two  of 
h'tS  comedies. 

A  few  word<i  R>a/  also  be  devoted  here  in  pastdng  to  a  very  different  class  of  fiction 
— the  Spiritual  Sonuince.  It  originated,  without  doubt,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
and  from  the  desire  to  edify,  by  stories  of  religious  knight-errantry,  a  rude  and  ignorant 
community,  incapable  of  understanding  or  relishing  abstract  doctrines.  ■  The  first  uf 
Wia  ie^es  is  BarUiam  and  Jodctphat,  alreiidy  alluded  to;  but  by  far  the  greatest  work  of 
(he  kind  produced  during  the  middle  ages  is  ihs  Legendd  Anrea,  or  Golden  Legend  (q.v.). 
itself  believed  to  be  drawn  from  different  and  now  partly  forgotten  sources.  Besides 
these  may  be  mentionetl  a  species  of  spiritual  tale — the  GonmD^oi*,  prevalent  In  France 
during  the  13th  and  18th  c,  and  which  were  written  by  monks,  probably  with  the  view 
of  counteracting  the  witty  and  licentious  stories  of  the  Trouvilres;  but  curiously  enough, 
in  these  pious  Actions,  the  lives  of  monks  nnd  nuns  are  represented  ns  far  more  immonil 
thab  in  those  of  the  eeciilar  siittrists.  The  things,  too,  which  the  virgin  Mary  is  repre- 
sented 88  doing  are  most  ustounding,  and  throw ~h  strange  hut  valuable  light  upon  the 
religious  notions  of  the  age.  In  one  story  alie  conceals  tlie  shame  of  a  favorite  nun; 
in  another,  she  performs  flie  part  of  a  procuress;  in  a  third,  she  officiates  as  midwife 
to  an  abbet^s  who  had  been  frail  and  imprudent;  and  in  general,  she  performs  the  most 
degrading  offices  for  the  most  wortlilesH  characters. 

Romance  of  the  16(4  antk  \1th  Centurieti, — During  the  middle  ages,  the  universal  sway 
of  the  church  and  the  institutions  of  feudalism  gave  a  cerliiin  diameter  of  uniformity 
to  the  modes  of  life,  and  thereby  to  the  social  literature  of  western  Europe;  but  afterthe 
epoch  of  the  reformation,  and  even  earlier,  this  uniformity  disappears,  and  we  find  in 
everv  direction  a  tendency  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  individualism,  lliis  tendency 
manifests  itself  especially  in  tlie  fiction  of  the  period,  which,  vastly  increasing  in  quantity 
and  vaiying  fn  quality,  becomes  dlScillt  to  classify.  We  shall,  however,  endeavor  to 
group  ^e  products  of  modem  pruu-flctlon  works  under  what  appears  to  us  a  conreoient 
chronological  heading. 
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During  the  tCth  and  ITtb  centniics.  four  ^ereiit  tind«  nf  rnnsnce  or 
imItIVaUJtl—1.  The-Comic  Romanes;  3.  The  Political  Homance;  8.  'ihs  Piutorui  BoimM<; 
4.  The  Heroic  Itomana;. 

Oomie  Romance  substantially  begins  Jn  modern  times  with  Rabelais  (q.T,),  styled  by 
sir  William  Temple  the  father  (>f  riiiieule.  Others,  indeed,  Jiad  precede<l  him  in  ti.e 
same  path,  but  they  had  acqulrcJ  no  celebrity.  In  lilm  we  see  numistukably  uue  fonu 
of  the  modem  spirit — its  during  freedom  of  speculation,  criticism,  and  satire,  also  ibat 
lack  of  reverence  exhibited  by  those  who,  'at  the  ^rind  of  tlie  leformalion,  clearty 
dliicemed  the  abuses  of  the  church,  but  hail  not  faith  in  the  possibility  or  efflcacy  of 
•reforms.  Thus  Rabelais,  in  hia  inim'table  burlesque  romance,  scoffa  (witii  the  tone  of  a 
ekeptic,  however)  at  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  the  crooked  ways  of  politicians,  the  jargitn 
of  pliilosophers,  and  the  absurdities  of  the  Gontei  Dinote,  and  of  tlie  niediseval  tales 
geBtrally,  The  next  remarkable  romance  of  a  comic  nature  is  the  Vita  di  liertotdo  oi 
Juliu  Cestire  Cro™  (tlnr.  at  tire  close  of  the  16th  c),  a  work  recounting  the  humoroiw 
and  6ucceB»ful  exploits  of  a  clever  but  ugly  pcasiant,  and  regarding  which  we  are  told 
that  for  two  centuries  it  was  as  ponular  in  Italy  as  Rabiruon  Ortuoe  or  the  PUgrim'a  Pregru* 
iu  England.  The  substance  of  the  stoiy  can  be  traced  back  to  an  oriental  source.  A 
few  years  later  apjieared  Don  Q;ttixote  (nee  Cbkvantbb),  InwMth  "war  to  the  knife" 
was  proclaimed  agitinst  the  romances  of  cliivulry,  and  in  whhA,  perhaps,  we  sec  more 
distinctly  thau  in  any  othef  flctlon  uf  the  puriod  the  new  turn  that  the  mind  of  western 
ISurope  had  taken.  Almost  contemporaneous  With  Don  Quixote  was  another  Spanish 
romance — Matteo  Aleman's  Life  of  Ousinaa  Alfaraehe,  successively  l>eggar,  swindler, 
pander,  student,  and  gnllev-siave.  In  this  work,  as  in  others  of  the  satne  sort,  wu  fimi 
several  indications  of  tiie  influence  of  the  Italian  noTellsts.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Oiaman  Alfaraehe  suggested  to  Le  Sage  the  idea  of  OH  Sta»,  and  there  is  some  resem- 
blance between  the  two;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  cave  birth  to  a  host  of  Spanish  romaQt.'M 
with  beggars  and  scamps  for  heroes,  of  which  the  best  is  the  Lazaruh  de  Torma,  U)* 
Diego  de  Mendoza  (1586).  In  the  following  centutj  France  produced,  among  others 
Scarron's  Roman  Comique,  and  Furcticre's  Raman  Bourgeois.  England  and  Gennuuy 
have  nothing  to  show  in  this  department, 

PUUical  Romance  was  manifestly  suggested  partlr  by  the  great  Dolitieo-eccleaiasticil 
changes  that  took  place  in  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  c,  and  partly  by- lue 
immense  increase  In  the  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  remote  nations,  ocea- 
•ioned  by  gcographicnl  discoveries  and  mercantile  adventure.  The  earliest  of  the  serKs 
is  the  Utopia  ot  sir  Thomas  More;  next  comes  the  Argents  ot  Barclay,  published  in  1621: 
and  to  the  same  class  belong  n  viuriety  of  Frencii  romances  producra  abotit  tbe  close  o{ 
the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  Itith  c..  of  which  by  for  the  most  buuutu  Is  the  TV.^- 
maqne  of  Fenclon. 

Plutoral  Romance. — AH  throngh  the  middle  ages,  the  fnmc  of  Virgil  kept  up  a  certarn 
interest  In  compositions  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  rustic  or  shepherd  life.  Wc  even 
find  in  the  poems  of  the  troubadours  Bevcral  specimens  of  tbe  erotic  pastoral;  and  \hi 
Ameto  of  Boccaccio  furnishes  us  \^iih  a  pro^  iflustrtition  of  tlie  same.  But  It  was  afier 
the  revival  of  letters  that  this  branch  of  fiction,  so  cEseniially  classical,  was  most  asdda- 
ousiy  cultivated  by  men  of  scholarly  genius;  and  tttnu^h  their  works  have  not  retaincil 
the  popularity  they  originally  enjoyed,  thoy  are  still  mtcresting  and  valuable  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  and  abound  in  descriptive  p;i.ssages  of  great  beautv  and  sweci- 
ness.  The  pastoral  life  which  they  portray,  however,  never  existed  cither  In  Greece  or 
elsewhere.  Their  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  arc  as  imreal  and  unhistorical  bcin^'i 
as  the  knights  of  medUcval  romance.  The  first  important  work  of  the  hind  is  tha 
Arendia  of  Bannazzaro,  written  in  Italian  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  It  wa^ 
followed  by  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  written  in  Spanish,  about  the  middle  of  the  18. ii 
c„  several  of  Uie  epi.sodes  of  which  are  borrowed  from  tbe  Ilalian  novelists;  white 
Shakespeare  has  in  turn  directly  tixkon  from  it  the  plot  of  tlie  Ta^o  Gcn&eiTicn  nf  Verona. 
ropving  occasionally  the  very  language,  as  well  as  some  ot  the  most  amusing  incidents 
in  his  Midsitmmer  Nifjht's  Dream.  The  Diana  was  imitated  in  French  by  Honorc 
d'Urf6,  whose  ^fr^  (161l>-25)  was  for  along  while  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  is 
really,  in  spite  of  its  tcdiousneas,  a  work  of  great  learning  and  considerable  merit. 
Twenty  years  before  the  appearance  of  AttrSe,  sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote  and  published  hi« 
Areadta,  as  tiresome,  and  in  substance  as  unreal,  as  any  production  of  the  same  school, 
but  in  elateliness  and  melody  of  language,  in  luxuiy  of  fancy,  In  noblli^  and  purity  of 
sentiment,  far  exceeding  them  all. 

Heroic  Romance  owed  Its  origin  partly  to  the  immediate  antecedent  pastoral  romance, 
partly  to  an  Incrcawd  acquaintance  with  classic  history,  produced  by  tbe  translation  of 
such  books  as  Ftutareh'e  Lives,  and  partly  to  the  interest  e^fcited  in  the  Moots  of  Gm- 
iinda  b^''  a  splendid  romance  in  Spanish  (professing,  however,  to  be  a  hixferp)  entitled 
T/ie  Dunentions  of  the  Zegris  and  the  Abeneerrages,  and  was  printed  at  A,Ical&  in  1604. 
and  which  soon  became  cxtremelv  popular,  especially  in  France.  It  was  in  the  latter 
country  alone  that  the  Romans  de  Longue  JTafeins  (Long-winded  Romances),  as  llicy 
have  been  happily  nicknamed,  were  cultivated.  The  first  of  this  heavy  series  was  the 
PoUxandre  of  Gomberville,  published  in  1632,  In  which  the  influence  of  the  early  Greek 
romances  Is  visible.  His  successor,  Calprenede,  the  best  of  a  bad  lot,  wrote  Cuapatra. 
Cassandra,  and  P/iarainond.   But  the  most  prolific,  and  consequently  the  most  intolera- 
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ble  of  the  scbool,  la  Mme.  da  Scud^  whose  pnndpal  romances  are  Ibrahim,  ou 
VUlmtre  Baitta;  Ctdie;  Niatoirs  Jtomaine;  Artavienea,  ou  le  Grand  Cyrua;  aaU  Almuhide. 
Tbe  pompous  dignity,  the  h3rper-polite  addr^  tbo  dreadful  dullness,  and  the  hollow 
ceremonialism  of  these  ridiculous  performances,  admirably  (if  uuinteniiooally)  mirror 
tlie  features  of  French  court-life  during  the  time  of  the  Grand  JHonargut,  Tne  heroic 
romances  did  not  long  retain  their  mezetridous  leputaiton.  Uoli^re,  and  still  more. 
Boileau,  in  his  satire  Let  Herot  de  Roman.  J>iaiogue,  ridiculed  them  to  death,  and  In 
consequence,  Mme.  de  Scuderi  had  no  successor. 

Nov£L8  AND  RoMAKC&s  OF  THE  18tu  pENTDRT.—The  two  European  nations  that 
most  brilli»ntly  distinguished  themselves  iu  the  department  of  fiction  duriog  this  century 
woro  EDgland  and  Fraace,  and  to  these  we  shall  chlcHy  confine  our  attention. 

1.  SiigUah  Pnm  Fidian. — Durinc  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her  inmiediate  successors, 
tbe  ima^[iutlTe  genius  of  England,  from  various  causes,  hitd  taken  an  ahnost  cxclu- 
Mvcly  poetical  direction,  and  with  the  exception  of  Sidney's  pasioral  of  Arcadia,  and 
Bunyan's  Pilgrba't  iVevmut,  we  meet  with  nothing  in  the  snape  of  a  novel  cr  a  romance 
for  a  liundred  ^ears.  The  17th  c.  has  nothing  to  show  till  It  approaches  Its  close.  This 
is  doubtless  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  iotoneity  of  the  great  political  struggle  that 
agitated  and  rent  England  during  tlio  first  half  of  that  century,  and  gave  an  austere 
theolo^cal  bias  to  society.  The  Puritans,  in  their  day  of  triumph,  would  not  tolerate 
dther  comic  or  heroic  romances,  Th^  set  their  faces  "  like  flint "  against  all  imsgina- 
tivo  fiction,  which  they  comdderod  as  little  b^r  than  lying;  and  even  to  this  day  that 
class  of  people  commonly  described  as  "  the  religious  portion  of  the  commnni^,"  In 
some  sense  Uie  representatives  of  the  PuritaES,  betray  the  legitimacy  of  their  spiritual 
descent  by  their  aversion  to  all  sorts  of  secular  tales.  After  the  restoration,  however, 
an  extraoL-dinaiy  change  came  over  the  English  nation,  or  at  least  over  the  upper  and 
wealthier  classes.  These  rioted  in  the  excess  of  a  coarse  and  licentious  reaction  against 
the  rigorous  piety  and  fanaticism  of  the  commonwealtli.  Tliis  turbid  viciousness  by 
and  tiy  calmed  down,  but  it  left  s  certain  taint  of  sensualism  and  materialism  in  the  hab- 
its ai^  life  of  tlie  people,  wliich,  in  the  opinion  of  some  competent  critics,  marks  tliem 
to  this  day.  It  is  certein  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c  £ng1and  was  entering  on 
the  most  prosaic,  unimaginative,  and  unheroical  period  of  her  history.  Its  characttrie- 
tics  are  faithfully  reflected  in  most  of  her  novels,  which,  as  pictures  of  llie  gross  dull 
life,  the  paltry  thoughts,  the  low  sentiments,  the  modiGh  manners,  and  the  loose  morality 
that  prevailed,  possess  agrcat  historical  value  apart  altogether  from  iheir  literary  merits. 
The  Urst  name  that  occurs  is  that  of  the  notorious  Apluu  BcJtn  (q.  v.),  the  greater  niun- 
berof  vfhose  novels,  of  which  Oronoko  is  the  best  known,  appcarra  towards  the  close  of 
tbe  reign  of  Charles II.,  but  are  included  here  in  the  literature  of  tlie  18th  c,  as  Ihcy 
belong  to  it  hy  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and  not  to  the  17th  c.  types  of  fiction.  She  was 
imitated  by  Mrs.  Hey  wood  (bom  1696,  died  1758),  of  whose  Lore  in  Excea*,  The  BriiUh 
Seduse,  and  The  Injured  JIuAand,  It  has  been  remarked  that  "the  male  characters  are 
in  the  highest  degree  licentious,  and  the  females  as  impassioned  as  the  Samccn  princesses 
Id  the  Spanish  romances  of  chivalry."  A  later  work,  however,  Tlie  Jlisiory  of  ifiss 
Betty  ThougluU*;  Is  of  a  higher  stamp,  and  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  tlie  plan  of 
Miss  Borney's  Eeelina.  But  the  first  novelist  of  great  genius  belonging  to  tbe  new  era 
is  Daniel  De  Foe  (q.v.),  the  father  of  modem  English  prose  fiction,  m  Mhose  writings— 
The  Adteniwes  <^  Gaptain  Singleton,  The  Fbrhtuea  <^  MoU  tiandert.  The  Ilisiory  of 
Cohjut  Jack,  etc. — the  coarse,  hom^y,  unpoetlcal,  but  vigorous  reaUam  of  the  time  fs 
strikinely  apparent.  Perhaps  the  Spanish  ragamuffin  romances  may  have  furnished 
him  with  some  hints.  E^naon  Ch-vaoe  is  tbe  finest  and  the  most  famous  of  all  that  class 
of  Action  which  was  extensively  cultivated  both  in  France  and  England  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  18th  c.,  and  which  received,  In  tlie  former  country,  the  name  of  Vojf- 
agea  Imaginaiiva.  To  the  same  class  (outwardly  at  leaat)  behing  Swift's  GuUiterU  , 
Travela,  though  at  bottom  this  is  a  satirical  romance,  like  the  woiks  of  Rabelais,  and  the 
OaudfTttio  di  Ltieca,  a  sort  of  politico-geographical  fiction,  gent;rally  attributed  to  Bishop 
Berkeley.  After  De  Poe  comes  Richudsoniq.v.).  very  uniikenny  of  the  novelists  of  his 
age— to  appearancel  His  muse  is  a  most  decorous  prude,  and  never  utters  anything 
rude,  or  vulgar,  or  licentious;  but  though  she  was  inspired  with  tlie  best  intentions,  htr 
notions  of  how  virtue  should  be  rewarded  indicate  tlie  conrGcness  of  the  time,  hnrdly  less 
than  the  debaucheries  and  seductions  of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  The  principal  novels  of 
Richardson  are,  Pamela:  Sir  Chariet  Orandiaon;  and  Clariaaa  Harlowe.  Fielding  (q.v.) 
thought  Richardson  untme  to  nature,  and  wrote  his  first  novel  of  Joa^h  Andi-ews  ns  a 
burlesque  on  the  style  of  his  predecessor.  Like  htssubsequent  performances,  Tom  Jonea 
and  Amelia,  It  represents  society  as  Fielding's  sharper  eyes  saw  it,  on  tbe  ^hole,  gross, 
vulgar,  and  impure.  Smollett  (q.v.),  with  a  different  style  of  genius,  continues  to  paint 
in  the  same  spirit.  His  chief  works  are,  Boderick  Random;  Pei-egrine  Pieide;  The  Adten- 
turea  of  Ferdinand  Oount  Fathom;  and  Humphry  Olinker.  Sterne  (q.v.),  belonging  to 
the  same  period,  cthibits  a  genius  so  whimsical,  peculiar,  and  original,  tliat  it  is  almost 
intpoesible  to  cIms  him  with  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  Triiimm  Shandy  is  a  work 
eux  generia,  but  nowhere  is  the  coarse  impurity  and  Indelicacy  of  tbe  ace  more  conspicu- 
ous. Four  years  liUer  amMnred  Qi^idamhh'a  Yiear  af  WakMeld,  in  which  a  change  for 
the  better,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  flnt  uotioe^ble.  With  tiu  exception  of  Richard- 
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BOD,  all  tlic  novelists  above  monttoned  are  nsoallT,  and  we  may  add  cometly,  deseribed 
as  humorista.  Other  qualities  they  bave  beddes,  but  this  is  the  moat  cominoD  and  pre- 
dominant. WhcD  this  school  was  passing  away  about  1760-70,  another  was  oo  the  tvc 
of  being  bom.  The  publication  of  Percy's  Beugiut  had  reawakened  an  interest  in  tlie 
age  of  cliivalry  and  romance.  Readers  had  became  tired  of  tbe  long  preraleon  of 
prosaic  flclion,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  genius  devoted  to  its  illustration.  It  had  done  its 
-work,  and  could  create  no  more.  The  first  of  the  modem  romantic  school  was  Horac* 
Walpole,  whoso  CasUe  <^  OtrajUo  appeared  in  1769.  It  was  followed  by  Clara  Reeve, 
the  authoress  of  \be  Old  EngUth  Airon,  a  romance  tlrnt  eveiy  scliool-boy,  we  hope, 
remeipbers  with  the  deepest  gratitude;  but  the  greatest  genius  fn  tliis  line  was  undoubt- 
edly Mrs.  Radciiffe  (q.v.),  whose  Mpatenet  of  Uddtpho  and  other  woiks,  thougli  now 
nlmofit  forgotten,  were  tmce  greedily  devoured  and  abundantly  imitated.  The  ablest  of 
her  successors  were  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  author  of  The  Monk  (1796),  and  Maturin. 
author  of  MoiUorio  (1608).  In  all  Uie  romances  of  this  school,  the  inddents  ue  of  the 
most  BtATtlioc,  tenible^iuid  often  supernatural  diaracter,  and  tho  acmeiy  la  la  keeptn-r 
with  the  in<^ent8.  Fierce  barons,  mysterious  bandits,  persecuted  mudens,  glo<Hny 
castles,  secret  passa^,  deep  forests,  murders,  shosts,  haunted  chamben,  etc ;  every- 
thing that  could  cliorm,  by  wny  of  contrast,  and  pTeasantlv  horrify  the  languid,  matter-of- 
fact,  skeptical  18th  c,  is  to  \ye  found  in  their  exaggeratea  p^;cs. 

A  few  novelists  remain  to  be  mentioned  who  are  incapable  of  pfirtlcuUr  clnssiflcatioa. 
Thene  are  Dr.  John  Mooro  (q.v.),  author  of  Zelueo,  etc.,  Godwin  (q.v.),  autlK^  of 
Gtieb  WiUiamt,  St.  Leon,  etc.,  in  whom  the  free-thinking  and  revolutionary  spirit  tliat 
seized  many  minds  after  1789  is  conspicuous:  Mrs.  Inchlmid  (Nature  and  Art,  A  SimpU 
Storjf,  etc.);  Charlotte  Smith  (Old  Manor  Baute,  eta);  Hiss  Austen  (P/^  and  Pnj*- 
dice,  ^mma  jpisrsuasion):  and  Maria  EdgewcnUl,  whose  sketches  of  Irish  character&st 
suggested  to  Walter  Bcott — the  idea  of  nttem[}ting  for  Scotland  a  series  of  like  illustn- 
tions. 

2.  Frejieh  prose  Jlotim  in  the  19tJt  eentury. — It  is  not  easy — perhaps  not  possible— lo 
trace  the  causes  that  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  different  kinds  of  fiction  which  flonr- 
ishcd  in  France  during  this  century,  and  particularly  during  tbe  first  half  of  it.  Tke 
natural  love  of  change — of  novelty;  the  accidental  inflnences  of  foreign  litwature;  ike 
disposition,  so  peculiarly  French,  to  satirize  prevalent  follies  and  vices;  the  wiah,  on  the 
otlier  band,  to  amuse  the  leisure  moments  of  a  luxurious,  superstitious,  and  profiigite 
society:  all  these  and  many  other  causes  unquestionably  a:^isted  in  determining  ii5 
diverse  development  Four  kinds  have  been  distinguished:  1.  Pteudi^-higtorieal  Jiomante. 
the  literature  in  which  department,  although  copious  enough,  neitlier  deserves  hot 
requires  special  notice.  8.  Bomanee  in  tohieh  Ute  tneidenta,  ikovfffi  natural,  are  pantg 
imoffinarj/.  8.  SaHrieo-morai  Bomanee.  4.  Fairp  Tales,  to  which  may  be  associated  ik 
imitaUons  of  OrienttU  Tales,  and  the  Voyage*  Itnoffinairee. 

2.  Bomanee  in  v)hieh  lAe  ineidenta,  though  natut\U,  are  purely  imaffitMr]f.-—'VhiB  ctes 
more  neariy  corresponds  with  the  modem  conception  of  the  novel  than  any  of  its  preik'- 
cessora,  and  probably  had  its  prototype  in  La  Princtm  de  dieet  and  Zaiae,  by  the  com 
tesso  de  Lafayette,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  lialf  of  tlie  17  c. ;  but  the  first  ^reat  name 
that  adorns  it  is  that  of  Marivaux  (168S — 1763),  whose  Vie  de  Mariamne  and  I^iftn* 
Parvenu  were  long  in  high  favor.  They  have  this  in  common  with  the  contempnrair 
English  fiction,  that  everything  in  them  is  produced  by  ordiuarv  means,  and  tbe  intcTbi 
of  the  reader  is  sought  to  be  awakened  b^  tbe  vivid  and  powerful  portiaiture  of  natural 
feelings,  while  tho  mcidents,  if  often  lugtily  romantic,  are  always  suttleicntly  probabli.- 
to  insure  the  credence  of  tlie  imagination.  Next  to  Marivaiix  comes  the  Abb£  PrevoL 
q.v.  (1603 — 1788),  who  first  "carried  the  terrors  of  tragedy  into  Uie  novel."  He  wasa 
most  volnminous  writer,  but  the  work  by  which  lie  is  now  ebiefly  remembered  is  Miu»' 
L'Bieaut,  recounting  tho  adventures  of  a  kept-mistress  and  swindler,  the  txirpoBc  of 
which  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  La  Dame  aux  GatneUas  of  Dumas ./u* — viz..  to 
show  how  noble,  true-hearted,  and  self-sacrificing  a  prostitute  may  lie!  Other  writer- 
belonipng  more  or  less  strictly  to  the  same  divisraa  are  Madame  ttioooboni  (flor.  173it) 
and  Itousseau  (q.v.)  in  whose  ifitMto  we  be^n  to  see  the  dawn  of  that  fioce  natunl 
impure  passioD,  and  that  extravagant  soora  of  conventional  life,  that  cutanlnated  in  the 
sanguinary  paroxysms  of  the  revolution. 

8.  Humorous  and  stUirieal  romance. — By  far  tlie  most  celebrated  specimens  of  thi.': 
kind  of  fiction  produced  in  France  during  the  18th  c.  are  the  Gil  Bias,  the  IHaiie  SoUeur 
and  Le  BaeheUer  de  Salamangue  of  Lc  Sage,  q.v.  (1668—1746),  all  of  which  were  eas- 
gested  by  the  prolific  comic  romancists  of  Spain,  Juande  Luna,  Quevedo,  Cervante\ 
jBspinel,  from  some  of  whom  he  has  borrowed,  with  hardly  any  variation,  whole  scencv 
and  stories,  as  well  as  from  more  ancient  sources.  The  best  parts,  however,  are  bio 
own.  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  French  in  tho  gay  and  lightsome  vivadlr 
of  its  humor.  It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  we  place  the  younger  CrebiUon  (q.v.)  in  th'c 
same  category,  for  the  licentiousness  of  hi«  Bqarvmenta  du  Caur  et  de  VEsp^,  and  other 
novels,  is  far  more  apparent  than  their  satire  or  humor.  Bastide  and  Diderot  (q-V ) 
hold  an  equally  doubtful  position  as  satirists  or  humorists;  but  Voltaire  (q.v.)  may  fairiy 
claim  to  rank  among  the  former,  in  virtue  of  his  Oandide,  Siadig,  L'Tnginu,  La  Priaetm 
de  BthgU>ne,  etc,  most  of  wlilch  contain  cov«-t  attacks  on*  superstition  and  dexpotim. 
uLdcr  the  forms  in  which  Voltaire  bust  knew  them.   VoUaJre,  however*  had  not  a  rich 
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ima^natlon.  and.  In  coDBeqiience,  has  been  obliged  to  hei^  himself  liberally  In  the  mat- 
ter of  incident  from  older  writers. 

4.  Fatrp  tales,  etc. — A  very  careful  inquiry  might  probably  succeed  in  tracing  back 
this  liiDd  of  literature  to  tiie  early  intercourse  of  ChrisUaa  and  Hoorlali  nations,  but  the 
drst  work  iu  which  we  find  deHnite  examples  of  (airy  tales  ia  the  Night»  of  the  Italian 
novelist  mrapurula,  traosluted  into  French  in  1586.  In  this  collectiou  are  found  at  least 
the  outlines  of  some  of  the  best-known  stories  of  the  sort,  such  as  Le  Chat  JBotU  (Puss  in 
Boots),  FriMe  MareatsiH,  BltMchtbttte,  and  I'brturuUiu.  The  immedi^  foteranner  and 
prototj'pe,  however,  of  the  Fnoch  faiiy  tales  was  the  Pmtamerone  of  Supior  Basllc, 
writtea  in  the  Neapolitan  patmt,  and  puhlislied  In  1673.  This  work  attracted  and  stimu- 
lated the  fantrr  of  M.  Charles  Perrault  (q.r.),  whose  Hi^oirts  ou  Conte*  du  Temm  pasti 
appeared  in  lo97,  and  is  incomparably  the  most  uulvc  and  charming  of  all  the  collections 
or  faiiy  tales.  The  titles  of  some  of  his  contsa  will  recall  many  a  literary  feast  of  our 
ohildhood — La  Biurbe  (Bluebeard),  La  SeUe  au  BoU  Dormant  (Tbe  Sl^iu^  Beauty, 
to  which,  by  the  by,  TenoysoQ  has  aven  a  poetic  immortality),  Le  Ghat  Botte  (Puss  In 
Boots).  Riquet  d  la  Hotmpe  (Riquet  with  the  Tuft),  and  L»  Petit  Chape}-on  Bouge  (Little 
Red  lUding  Hood).  The  principal  successors  of  Perrault  were  the  comtesse  d'Auuoy 
(see  AuKOT),  Madame  Murat,  and  Mademosielle  Vie  la  Force;  but  their  stories  are  much 
more  extravagant  and  forced  than  those  of  tbe  illustrious  academician.  The  same  cen- 
sure, however,  is  not  applicable  io  Let  Ceniet  Murines  (1740),  by  Madame  VilleDcuve, 
among  which  occurs  the  tale  entitled  La  Betle  et  ia  Bete  (Beauty  and  the  Beast),  perhaps 
tbe  most  beautiful  creation  in  the  whole  circle  of  this  fantastic  form  of  fiction. 

Meanwhile,  the  translation  of  tbe  Arabian  Nights  EntertainmaUs  (q.v.)  by  Galland, 
m4-17,  and  of  numerous  other  Arabic  and  Peruan  works,  the  great  encouragement 
extended  to  the  literature  of  the  East  In  the  17th  and  18tb  centuries,  the  publication  of 

Bibtsatkiqtie  OrjE!n£a/«  of  D'Uerbelot,  etc.,  created  a  taste  for  the  brilliant  exaggera- 
tions of  oriental  fiction,  and  a  variety  of  works  were  soon  in  the  field,  swarming  with 
necromancers,  dervishes,  caliphs,  bashaws,  viziers,  cadis,  eunuchs,  slaves.  The  moax 
notable  of  these  arc— L««  MiUe  et  un  Quart  cCBeure,  Gontet  Tartaret;  Les  Contet  Ghinois, 
«u  les  Aventuret  IterveiUeutet  du  Mandarin  Fum-hoam;  and  Lee  Stdianes  (2s  Qusaratte, 
Contea  Mongolia  of  M.  Gueolette.— -Of  the  clan  of  Actions  known  as  Voyages  Imaj^iaires, 
the  principal  are  tbe  Ststoire  Comigu*  de$  Ertats  et  Empiret  de  la  Lane,  and  the  SdtjOs  et 
Empires  du  Soteil  of  Cyrano  Bei^emc,  which  materially  influenced  the  genius  of  Swift, 
who  has,  in  fact,  borrowed  not  a  little  from  the  first  of  these  in  his  GuUiver's  Trawts, 
and  which  were  themselves  partly  sugpested  by  the  Spanish  romance  of  Dominico  Gon- 
Kalea,  entitled  Tlie  Afan  in  the  Moon.  Buch  novels  as  the  Pavl  et  Virginte  of  Bernardln 
St.  Pierre,  which  appeared  towards  tbe  end  of  the  18th  c,  do  not  come  under  any  of  the 
four  iieads,  but  may  most  conveniently  be  mentioned  here. 

Prose  fietioa  (Hrmany  during  t^  I8th  and  19th  eeniuriei.—Tbe  limits  of  our  space 
will  not  permit  ns  to  do  more  than  superficially  indicate  the  development  of  this  branch 
of  literature  in  Germany,  which,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as,  during  the 
greatsr  part  of  the  18th  c.  it  did  not  attain  much  distinction.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
century,  however,  writers  became  more  numerous,  and  as  the  literary  activity  of  many 
of  them  continued  on  till  the  first  or  second  quarter  of  the  10th  c,  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient and  natural  to  treat  both  centuries  together,  as  they,  properly  spesAiiig,  form 
onlyone  em  In  the  literary  history  of  that  nation. 

The  first  eminent  German  novelist  of  this  period  was  Wleland  (g.v.),  vrbxm  Greek 
romances,  Agathon,  Arutippus,  iSoeratet,  etc.,  are  of  that  didactic  aud  skeptical  character 
which  was  bennnlng  to  mark  the  reflective  genius  of  tbe  continent,  and  whidi  baa 
since  produced  such  immense  changes  in  all  departments  of  thought.  Wlelaod  was 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  writers,  in  whose  productions  is  more  or  less  distinctly  apparent 
the  influence  of  the  English  novelists,  particularly  of  Richardson  and  Fielding,  who  had 
been  translated  and  carefully  studied  in  Germany,  where,  however,  the  "  novel  of  man- 
ners," whether  serious  or  comic,  dealt  more  larKefyin  tbe  representation  of  "family  life." 
The  principal  names  are  August  la  Fontaine,  Wetzel,  MUller  (whose  Siegfried  von  Lin- 
dmhsrg  is  still  remembered  uid  reat^  SchuhG,  and  ^ppd.  Almost  contemporary  with 
those  qniet  and  somewhat  preside  novelists,  tJiere  flounshed  for  a  brief  period  (1780— 
1800)  a  school  of  an  entirely  oppoute  character,  whose  worln,  fiercely  and  outrageously 
n»nantic,  had  their  poetic  counterpart  in  Scbiller'a  BotAers.  They  resemble,  In  their 
style  of  haadlitig  the  feudal  ages,  the  English  romances  of  Mrs.  Kadcliffe  and  others, 
which  probably  suggested  them.  Tbe  chief  writers  of  this  "  turbulent  sdioolof  fiction,^ 
as  it  has  been  called,  are  Cramer,  Spiers,  Bchlenkert,  and  Velt  Weber. 

Alme.  and  far  above  all  others  in  redundancy  and  originality  of  fancy,  humor,  and 
pathos,  towers  Jena  Paul  Richter  (q.v.),  who  Is  incapable  of  classification,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  his  countrymen  have  affixed  the  epithet  of  Der  Einzige  (The  Unique). 
Apart  from  all  schools— In  this  respect,  but  in  this  only,  Uke  Kcbter— stands  Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe  (q.v,),  whoee  novels,  as  well  as  his  poems,  are  poetlco-i^iilosophlc 
efforts  to  represent,  perhaps  to  solve,  the  great  facts  and  problems  of  human  life  and 
destiny. 

The  reaction  from  the  materiidism  and  irreli^ous  levity  of  French  thought,  first 
diowed  itself  in  Germany  toward  the  close  of  the  18th  c.  in  a  cectaln  earnest  love  and 
■tndy  of  Mm  old,  dmple,  auperstitloiu.  and  poeUcal  beliefs  of  the  middle  i^ea.  Hence 
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origlQatcd  the  exquisite  clase  of  flctions  called  VoUtmShr^m  (prmular  tcgends  or  UHtifi. 
in  which  the  Germans  have  never  been  equaled.  The  most  nrastrions  cultintor  of 
this  species  of  Action  is  Ludwig  Tieck  (q.v.).  Miisoeus  (q.v.),  though  ^fted  with  ad- 
mirable powers  of  narration,  is  marked  liy  a  ekepticnl  Iiumor  and  irony,  not  altogether 
compatible  with  an  imaginative  conception  of  bis  subjttct.  Other  distinguiahed  iinmea 
are  those  of  De  la  Motte  FonquI  (q.v.).  Chamisso  (q.v.),  Heinrlch  Steffens,  Acliim  von 
Amim  (q.v.),  Clemens  Brentano  (q.v.),  Zschokke,  una  Hofbnan  (q.v.).  More  recent 
uoTelists  of  note  are  Anerbac^,  Freytng,  and  Paul  Heyse.  The  talea  of  Fritz  Iteater, 
written  in  the  Ptatt  or  Low  German,  are  original  and  deli^tful. 

Novels  and  Ro.maitces  of  the  10th  Certurt. — These  have  been  produced  fai  nich 
overwhelming  quantity  that  volumes  would  bo  required  merely  to  claeaiff  and  cbarae' 
terize  them.  The  vast  and  rapid  increase  in  the  material  facilities  of  intercourse  amoDg 
European  nations  which  has  taken  place  durinc  the  last  40  years  has,  among  ollifr 
results,  tended  to  diffuse  through  each  country  the  literary  products  of  nil  the  othm 
especially  those  of  an  entertaining  kind ;  and  these  have  in  turn  more  or  less  stimulated 
the  ima^nation  of  native  genius,  so  that  at  pre^ient  there  is  hardly  n  people  In  Kurope, 
not  even  excluding  Turkey,  which  faa^uot  contributed  acnnetbing  to  toe  enormous  slock 
of  fiction  belonging  to  the  19th  century,  would  be  oltr  aether  out  of  tlie  question  to 
attempt,  in  a  compendious  work  like  the  present,  a  notice,  nowever  brief,  of  theprindpal 
novels  and  romances  of  every  European  naliou;  we  can  only  refer  to  the  liistorical  fair- 
veys  of  lilcmture,  to  be  found  under  such  heads  as  Belgium,  Bobekia,  Hitnoaiit, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Polakd,  Sweden,  Tubket,  etc.,  and  to  individual  blogn- 

Shics  of  croineAt  continental  novelists.   Even  In  regard  .to  England  and  f^rance,  -we  can 
0  Uttle  mora  than  catalogue  a  few  prominent  namea. 

1.  EnglUh  Jf<^0n.— Almost  the  nrat  novelist  that  we  enconnler  In  the  19tk  c,  eir 
Walter  Scott  (q.v,).  is  probably  the  greatest  that  England,  or  even  the  world,  has  ever 
seen.  Here,  however,  we  have  less  to  do  with  his  personal  rank  in  literature  than  witfc 
the  kind  of  fiction  that  he  cultivated.  In  a  qualified  sense,  be  may  be  r^rded  as  a  con* 
tinuaiion  of  the  romantic  school,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  he  is  free  from  all  their 
monstroailics,  spasms,  tricks,  nnd  horrible  machinery.  Possessed  at  once  of  far  greater 
antiquarian  learning,  imaginative  genius,  sound  sense,  and  instinctive  taste  than  any  erf 
bis  "romantic"  predecessors,  he  knew  precisely  what  to  shun  and  what  to  (^oose;  and 
though  his  feudal  agt-,  as  depicted  In  fyinhoe,  Th«  Fair  Maid  tf  Perth,  etc,  is  a  coDtid- 
crably  idealized  portmlt  of  the  rugged  facta,  it  it  a  portrait,  and  not  like  Homoe  WiUpoIe'i 
and  Mni.  Radcllne's  performances,  a  furious  caricature.  The  political  Teacti<Hi  that 
took  place  in  BriUiln,  after  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the  French  revolution,  aasumin; 
the  form  of  a  new  and  passionate  attachment  to  venerable  nod  time-honored  traditioies 
showed  itself  in  literature  too,  and  sir  Walter  Scott  \^as  its  grandest  representative.  He  i 
strove  to  delineate  the  past  as  it  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  were  dubious  of  ibe  I 

I)resent  and  afraid  of  tlie  future— noble,  stately,  glittering,  andnr,  vlita  the  pulse  of  ' 
Ifc  ever  beating  to  heroic  measures.  The  overpowering  genius  of  ecott  neceaaarily  bat  I 
'nnjinpnily  (for  the  comfort  of  readers)  led  to  "endless  imitation,"  but  the  only  one 
of  his  loMowcrs  that  held  for  n  time  a  tolerablv  decent  position  in  literature  is  O.  P.  R 
James  (q.v.).  Giilt  (q.v.)  and  Wilson  (q.v.),  the  former  with  vulgar  but  racy  hnmor,  tbe 
latter  with  a  higlily  sentimental  and  overdone  pathos,  portrayed  aspects  of  fiicotlid! 
life  ^vliich  the  auth'or  of  Waterla/  has  passed  over.  Other  novelists,  such  as  Lockhan 
(q.v,).  Miss  Perrier  (q.v.),  nnd  Mrs.  Johnstone,  do  not  call  for  special  notice;  neither 
docs  Hope  (q.v.),  though  liis  Memoirs  of  Anattaiiut  is  a  most  brilliant  and  powerful  book: 
norHoore  (q.v.),  though  Ida  Epiwrean  has  all  thesparkling  and  superficial  splendore  »f 
his  verse.  After  Scott,  the  next  novelist  who  diatinetlT  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  fiction  is  sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  (q.v.),  in  whose  earlier  worlra  at  least  we 
find  something  like  a  reflection  of  the  cold,  sneering,  selfish,  nnd  sensual  spirit  that 
marked  tbe  upper  clas.wH  during  the  period  of  the  regency;  but  the  versatile  genius  of  this 
author,  and  the  different  fields  in  which  he  has  won  renown,  would  make  it  quite  unfair 
to  define  him  as  a  merely  "fashionable"  novelist,  though  his  first  and  least  mcritoriou* 
distinctions  were  acquired  in  that  capacity,  and  sttidents  of  Sartor  Stmrhu  are  apt  to  so 
remember  him.  Of  fashionable  novelists,  strictly  so  called,  the  liest-known  are  Mn>. 
Gore  (q.v.)  and  Theodore  Hook  (q.v.).  This  class  was  succeeded  by  another  infinitely 
worse  than  Itself— the  iV'eit^te  Jioveliata,  as  they  have  been  well  termed,  who  sought  tat 
their  heroes  amone  hirfiwaj^men,  thieves,  desperadoes,  and  murderera,  like  Jack  Shep- 
pard,  Blueskin,  Dick  Turpio,  Claude  Duval,  etc,  and.  flagitiously  indifferent  alike  lo 
fact  and  morality,  lalxired  with  pernicious  succms  to  invest  "the  lives  of  these  scoundrcb 
wkh  a  hftio  of  romantic  interest  and  dignity.  The  chief  of  this  school,  "by  merit  raised 
to  that  bad  eminence,"  Is  William  Hamson.Ainsworth  (q.v.).  During  tbe  lost  80  years 
novels  liavc  lieen  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  alnnniag,  and  literallrfncal- 
culable.  Tbe  greatcat  names  ore  unquestionably  those  of  Dickens  (q.v.X  Thack- 
eray (q.v.),  and  Bliss  Evans  (q.v.);  but  besides  these  might  be  mentioned  a  host  of 
others,  who  have  attained  either  celebrity  or  popularity,  or  both.  Every  mode  of  life, 
nnd  every  kind  of  opinion,  social,  artistic,  scientific,  philosophical,  and  religious,  has 
sought  to  recommend  itself  by  adoptine  tliis  fascinating  garb.  We  have  the  naulio! 
novels  of  Manyat  (q.v.),  redolent,  like  Dibdin's  songs,  of  ihe  briny  deep;  tbe  political 
novels  of  Disraeli  (q.v.);  the  sporthig  and  military  hotcIb  of  X^ever  (q.T.);  tae  tacil- 


Iknt  "musciilaT  ChrisUui"  noTels  of  Kingoley  (q.v.);  the  "goTeraess-noTels,"  as  they 
have  been  aptly  denominated,  of  Miss  Bronte  (a<v.i;  the  "tKrIiooi"  novcis  of  Uugtieu 
and  Farrar;  and  the  "sensational"  novels  of  Wllue  Collins,  Miss  BmddoQ,  and  others. 
Other  authors  not  less  eminent,  bat  not  so  easily  classified,  are  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mrs.  Uttr- 
ton.  Miss  Mulock  (now  Mrs.  Craik).  Mrs.  Oliphnnt  (q.v.),  Charles  Keade  (q.v.).  Oeor^e 
Macdonald:  Meredith,  Whyte-MelTille,  M'Carthy,  Blackmore.  "Ouidn,"  are  well  known 
in  various  departments  of  Action;  and  recently  Willi»m  Black  has  shown  himself  an 
Bitist  of  a  high  class.  The  Mlmordinary  increase  of  this  potent  and  therefore  perilous 
branch  of  literature  cannot  fail  to  excite  much  carious  reflection  in  thoughtful  minds. 

S.  Prendi  FUiihn  during  the  V»th  CSmfttnr.— A  few  wotdi  are  aU  that  we  can  devote 
to  this  part  of  our  subject,  though  it  is  far  from  unlnterestiQff  either  In  a  literary  or  a 
moral  point  of  view.  The  effect  of  the  revolution  of  178&  on literstnre  was  not  immedi- 
ately beneficial,  but  the  reverse,  tiiougli  it  planted  the  germs  of  a  multitude  of  new 
thoughts  and  aspirations  in  the  mind  of  Chrlslendom,  wiiTch  have  sin<»  yielded,  both  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  a  proliflc  harvest  of  wheat  and — tares.  The  iron  desiiotism  of 
Napoleon  crushed  nearly  all  literary  expression  whatever.  His  hatred  of"  idealogues" 
is  well  known,  but  the  novel  was  that  st>ecies  of  Idealogic  composition  that  cante  least 
into  collision  with  the  principles  of  imperialism.  Even  ii,  however,  could  hanlly  be  siild 
to  flourish;  and  the  onlv  to^rably  gifted  writer  of  fiction  who  figurea  dtuing  the  first 
empire  is  Le  Bnin,  and  ne  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  caricaturing  the  Bourgeouu, 
to  which  Napoleon  had  no  x>articular  objection,  as  they  were  by  no  means  his  wannest 
admirers.  Chateaubriand  (q.r.)  and  Mme.  de  StaCl  (q.v.)  are  iusiguiflcaut  iu  this 
department,  and  Charles  Nolicr,  though  voluminous,  was  not  an  original  novelisl. 
After  the  return  of  the  Bourlxms,  and  especially  after  the  revulutlou  of  1830,  Fntiicu 
began  to  display  a  wonderful  Uterair  activity,  and  in  piiriicurar.  its  long-rcpres^e,! 
f  anilty  of  tmagiaation  burst  into  a  sodden  blosaom  of  poetry  and  fiction.  Even  Nnpo  ■ 
leon,  now  that  he  was  dead,  recuved  a  peculiar  homage  from  the  class  t<i  whom  he  hod 
never  shown  favor  or  regard,  of  which  the  songs  of  Beranger  and  Le$  Mmrabtsa  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  afford  us  specimens.  Unhappily  for  the  purity  of  its  literature,  the  regime  of 
the  restomtion.  which  followed  the  deliverance  of  France  from  a  military  desptttism. 
was  itself  a  base,  corrupt,  and  profligate  thing.  The  Bourbons  came  l»ick  only  to 
re-enact  the  follies  of  their  ancestors  in  the  prevums  century,  and  the  uationsoon  came  to 
despise,  detest,  and  disbelieve  them  and  the  cliurch  which  supported  them.  Hence  a 
certiun  reckless  levity  and  hollow  mocking  laughter,  as  of  heartless  skepticism,  per- 
vading those  fictions  wliicli  profess  to  delineate  tlie  realities  of  current  life.  '  Moreover, 
the  spirkling  wit,  the  sunnjr  humor,  tho  pathos,  often  exquisitely  tender  and  riifiQul, 
the  delicate  or  deep  delineation  of  cliaracter,  tlie  occasional  fine  flush  of  sentinieiilai 
enthusiasm,  and  the  poetic  witchery  of  a  religions  mystieisiii,  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  substance  of  most  of  the  recent  French  Actions  is  incurably  imtnora].  Rxul  dc 
Kock  (q.v.),  Balzac  (q.v,).  Dumas  (q.v.),  fatiier  and  son.  Sue  (q.v.),  Dudevant  (q.v.). 
Daudet,  Zola,  though  wholly  dissimilar  in  the  quality  of  their  genius,  are  in  this  respect 
too  wofully  alike.  Victor  Hugo  (q.v.)  and  Lamartine  (q.v.)arelndoed  morally  far  nbovu 
the  rest  of  Uicir  contemporaries,  but  they  are  periiaps  ^e  only  great  exceptions  that  can 
be  meationed.  The  "second  empire"  did  not  improve  the  tone  of  the  French  novel,  any 
more  than  it  im[)roved  the  tone  of  French  society;  but  if  it  be  true  timt  wiien  tliingH 
have  reached  their  worst  they  b^in  to  mend,  the  country  that  has  produced  Iai  liame 
aux  Camelim  is  perhaps,  as  regards  the  literature  of  Action,  in  a  hopeful  condition.  The 
Erckmann-Cliatrian  tales,  graphic  delineations  of  provincial  life,  arc  lionorably  distin- 
guished by  tlie  absence  of  all  indecency,   Verne's  tales  of  Impoaslble  semi-scicatiflz 


ToA  prose  flctiim  of  Spain  and  Italy  during  the  19tli  c.  scarcely  requires  notice,  as  the 
former  country  has  not  produced  a  single  work  that  has  forced  its  way  into  tlie  general 
European  market,  while  the  intter  can  boast  of  only  one  lhat  has  attained  that  dignity, 
the  7*/'(»/neayt  5/ro«i  of  Manzoni  (q.  v.);  but  in  a  comprehensive  fketcU  like  the  pn-sent.  it 
would  be  a  blemish  to  omit  at  least  the  rnmes  of  the  more  eminent  tran!>ntlRntic  novelist-s 
as  tlicy  have  conlributed  not  a  iittle  of  late  years  to  tlie  stock  of  English  prose  fiction. 
The  most  notable  are  Brockden  Brown  (q.v.X  the  American  Oodwin:  Fcniraore  Cooi»er 
(q.v.),  from  whom  Europe  has  been  eontent,  on  the  whole  not  nnwiaely,  to  take  ita 
notions  of  the  forests,  the  prairies,  and  the  red  men  id  the  west;  Waahincton  Irving 
(q.v.),  Edgar  Allan  Foe  (q.v.),  Nathaniel  Hawtliornc  (q.v.).  Mrs.  Beecher  move  (q.v.), 
Oliver  Wundell  Holmes  (q.  v.),  and  Brcte  Harte,  in  all  of  whose  writings,  except  in  the 
tales  of  Foe,  is  visible  the  influence  of  the  life,  tiwlitions,  scenery,  and  otiicr  salient 
chanicteristics  of  tlie  new  world.  See  Bunlop's  Histm-y  of  Fiction,  (Lon,  1814),  and 
WolfTs  AUgemHna  Geecfuchie  de»  Somans  (Jena,  iSil,  2d  edit.  1650). 

HOVSHBEB  (Lat.  novem,  nine)  was  among  the  Romans  the  ^tlt  month  of  the  year,  at 
the  time  when  the  year  consisted  of  10  monUis;  and  then  contained  80  days.  It  subse- 
quenily  was  made  to  contidn  only  29.  but  Julius  Cesar  gave  it  81 ;  and  in  tlie  reign  of 
Augustus  the  number  was  restored  to  SO,  which  numlier  it  has  since  retained.  November 
was  one  of  the  most  important  months  in  connection  with  the  religious  ritual  of  the 
Homans,  and  continues  In  the  same  position,  though  for  other  reasons,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritiuL  It  was  known  among  the  Saxons  as  So^^naih,  "blood-atontb,*'  on 
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nccouat  of  the  general  slatigiiter  of  cattle  at  this  time,  for  winter  provision  (known  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  as  Martinmeu  beef)  and  for  sacrifice.  This  custom  was  not  con* 
fined  to  the  Saxons,  but  prevailed  in  northern  Qermany,  and  even  as  far  south  as  Bpain. 

HOTOOBOS',  a  government  of  great  Russia,  extends  imme^tely  B.e.  of  the  govern- 
meot  of  St.  Petersburg.  Area,  48,780  sq.  m.;  pop.  '70,  1,011,445.  The  surface  is 
gently  undulating,  with  the  Valdai  hills  in  the  south,  which  rise  to  about  SCO  fL,  and  maj 
be  said  to  form  the  water-shed  between  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  White  seas.  The  gov- 
erumeut  contains  many  lakes  and  rivers;  of  the  former,  the  lakes  Ilmen  and  Bieloe  are 
the  largest;  and  of  the  latter,  theWoli^of,  Hsta,  Szeksna,  ami  Hologa  are  the  most 
important.  The  rivers  are  connected  by  canals,  which  are  of  great  service  to  trade.  The 
soil,  especially  in  the  n.e.,  is  not  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  severe;  agriculture  and  cattle- 
rearing  are  carried  on  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Forests  and  pasture-lands  are  numer- 
ous and  extensive,  and  the  timber  and  hay  sent  to  the  c^>ital  realize  a  considerable  I 
income.  Quarries  of  the  best  stone  for  paving  occur  on  the  river  Toana,  and  near  Starsr  i 
Russa  there  are  mineral  and  saline  springs.  | 

VOTOOBOD*  an  important  t.  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  oe  thcYolkhof,  near  where  it  issues  from  lake  Ilmen,  133  m.  B.8.e. 
of  Bt.  Petersburg.    It  is  the  cradle  of  Russian  history.   In  862  the  Norman  prince  i 
Rurik,  of  the  tribe  of  Varlago-Ross  (whence  the  name  BuatCa),  was  invited  hither  by  the  ' 
neighboring  tribes,  and  from  him  begins  the  history  of  the  conntry,  and  the  line  of  iu 
sovereigns.   A  monument,  commemorative  of  this  event,  was  erected  here,  with  gnat 
pomp,  m  Sept  1863.   In  the  9th  c.  Oleg,  the  successor  of  Rurik,  transported  the  capital 
to  Kief ;  but  bestowed  many  privileges  and  liberties  upon  Novgorod,  and  from  that  time 
it  began  to  prosper.   The  greatness  of  Novgorod  provoked  the  Jealousy  of  the  princes 
of  Moscow,  and  iu  1471  the  czar  Ivan  IIL  nearly  destroyed  the  town,  bereft  it  oi  its  lib- 
erties, and  exiled  the  most  influential  citizens.   During  the  time  of  its  prosperity,  the  i 
town  was  called  Novgorod  the  Great;  and  had  400)000  Inhabitant^  and  extended 
its  sway  to  the  White  sea  and  the  river  Fetcbora.    Its  government  was  a  sort  <ii  : 
republic,  the  prince  bein^  less  a  sovereign  than  the  chief  commander  of  the  troops.  j 
its  greatness  was  due  to  its  vast  foreign  trade  alone,  and  when  Archiingel  was  opentd 
for  English  trading  vessels,  but  especially  after  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg,  its 
trade  fell  away,  and  the  town  rapidly  declined.    Of  the  existing  ancient  building  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  church  of  Bt.  Sophia,  founded  in  the  11th  c,  possessing  a  fine 
old  library,  as  well  as  some  remarkable  paintings  and  tombs;  and  the  KremI,  in  tbc 
steeple  of  which  huog  the  famous  bell  used  to  summoo  the  citizens  for  the  deliberatioa 
of  state  affairs.   Pop.  '67,  16,723. 

V0T80B0S-88JEWIB8E,  or  NovooboivSevkbbko'ie,  a  t.  of  Rnsda,  in  the  province 
of  Tchemigov,  89  m.  n.e.  from  Tchemigov,  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Desna,  a  bmncb  of 
the  Dnieper.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  district,  and  Is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
activity.   Pop.  '67,  6,801. 

VOTOBAO'-TOLTima',  a  t.  of  European  Rusda,  in  the  government  of  Yolhyala,  S3 
m.  w.n.w.ftom  Jitomlr.  It  isUie  cai^tal  of  adrde,  and  is  situated  on  Uie  baiilM  <tf  the 
BIntdi,  a  feeder  of  the  Pripet,  and  so  of  the  Dnieper.  Fop.  tfJ,  8,088. 

>0'VL  a  t  of  northern  Itajr,  In  the  province  at  Qenoa,  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Turin  to  Genoa,  and  Is  98  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  latter  dty.  It  presents  few  attracUoofl, 
with  the  exception  of  a  number  of  picturesque  old  housea  It  carries  on  a  condderaMe 
transit  trade;  and  the  silk  produced  in  the  vicinity  is  amongst  the  most  cdebrated  in 
Italy.   Pop.  11.445. 

VO'TIBAZAB',  also  JENiBi.ZAR,  a  t.  of  Bosnia,  European  Turkey,  situated  on  the 
river  Rashka,  an  affluent  of  the  Horava,  180  m.  s.e.  of  Bosna-Scrau  Several  of  the 
great  roads  of  the  country  cross  each  other  here,  Kovibazar  has  celebrated  fairs,  impor- 
tant trade,  and  coneideraole  wealth,  but  the  houses  are  mostly  of  mud.  It  is  the  chief 
point  of  communication  between  BoonU  and  tlie  rest  of  Turkey.  Pop.  estimated 
St  15.000. 

NOVICE,    See  Noviteatb,  arUe. 

NOYIKOFP,  Nikolai  IVAKOvrrcir,  1744-1816;  b.  Ibiasia;  entered  the  government 
service  at  the  age  of  18,  but  soon  retired  to  devote  himself  to  Utentun.  One  of  his  flnl 
prublicatioBs  was  TAs  Fainter,  containing  satirical  sfeetcbes  of  manners  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Spectator.  This  was  followed  by  his  Spttimm  <rfa  Lexicon  ttfSuniBm 
Avthort.  These  works  won  him  the  favor  of  the  empress  Catharine  11.,  and  he  removed 
to  Moscow,  where  he  founded  a  typocraphical  society,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  cheap 
hooks.  He  organized  the  first  circulaung  library  in  Russia,  but  was  obliged  to  leave 
Moscow,  as  a  supposed  adherent  of  the  French  philosophers.  Hepubli^ed  177^75  a 
collection  of  historical  materials,  called  The  Old  Buuian  Librarjf. 

HOTITIATE,  the  time  of  probation,  as  well  as  preparatoty  trtdning.  which  in  ill 
religious  orders  precedes  the  solemn  Profession  (q.v.).  Under  the  head  of  Mosaciosx 
win  be  foond  tne  general  principles  by  which  the  training  for  the  "religious"  life  is 
regulated.  It  will  be  enou^  to  say  here,  that  Uie  novitiate  in  all  orders  must  continue 
^nc.  Trid.  Bess.  zzr.  c.  85,  Ik  S^iO.  and  Man.)  at  least  one  year.  In  moat  (sden  it  is 
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of  two,  luid  in  serefal  of  thr«e,  Aar  attempt  to  soteinniae  the  profcuion  before  the 
expiration  of  the  noriate,  -without  a  tuspensation.  Is  invalid.  During  the  novitiate,  tlie 
novices  are  immediately  8u):^ct  to  a  superior,  called  master  (or  mistrese)  of  novices. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  iystematic  study,  their  whole  time  bein^  devoted  to 
raayor,  and  to  uoetic  and  liturgical  training.  During  the  novitiate,  the  novice  contiaiies 
iree-to  wltiidrfiw, nor  is  boor  she  admitted  to  profeesioo  at  the  close  of  the  aoviti* 
ate,  except  after  prool  given  of  Utaem,  and  of  proper  dl^Ki^tionB  lot  the  particular 
institute  aspired  to. 

HOV0ASKHAKOHEI8X'  (New  Archangel),  or  Sitka,  a  seaport  of  Alaska,  formerly 
center  of  the  adminiBtration  of  the  Russo-Ametlcan  company,  situated  on  the  island  of 
Hitka,  oa-theo.w.  coast  of  the  American  continent,  in  l&t.  57°  3^n.,  long,  about  185°  west. 
It  has  a  good  port,  and  was  the  entrepdt  of  oil  the  stores  for  the  other  Russo-American 
colonies,  and  of  their  produce,  of  wnich  furs  were  the  principal  item.  There  are  at 
Novosrkhan^elsk  only  66  clear  days  in  the  year.  Mean  temperature  throughout  the 
year,  43"  45' Pop.  (before  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  U.S.)  1,000,  mostly  servants  of 
the  company. 

NOVO  GEORaTEYSEI,  a  t  in  Russian  Poland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Buf!  and  Vis- 
tula rivers,  19  m.  n.w.  of  Warsaw;  pop.  10,236.  It  was  founded  in  1808,  by  Napoleon, 
who  gave  the  name  of  Modiin,  which  was  changed  to  the  present  name  by  the  RuulaDs, 
when  they  gained  possession  of  it  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw  In  1681.  It  had  also  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Uussians,  1818-SO,  when  the  Polish  rerolutienists  seized  It.  It  Is  a 
Btrongly  f<Hrtifled  post,  with  an  arsenal  and  cUadel, 

XOTOKOnCOTBK',  an  important  maTi^e^t.  of  s.  Rnsfna,  In  the  government  of  Ekater- 
inoslav,  and  20  m.  n.n.e.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  tbe  Samara,  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieper.  Three  eztendve  fairs,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses,  are  held  here 
annually.  The  "remounting  "  officers  attend  these  f^rs  for  the  purpose  of  supphing 
their  regiments  with  horses.    Tanning  and  tallow-molting  are  carried  on.  Fop. 


KOVOTCHEBKASK',  a  t.  of  s.  Russia,  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  on  tbe  Aksat,  a  tributary  of  the  Don,  at  a  distance  of  13  m.  from  its  right  bank,  slid 
(ibout  70  m.  e.n.e.  of  Tagonrog.  The  central  administration  of  the  territory'  was  trans- 
ferred hither  from  Tcherkask  In  1804  by  count  Platoff,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cos- 
sacks The  choice  was  not  a  hapOT  one,  the  distance  of  the  town  from  the  Don.  the 
great  commercial  artery,  being  much  felt.  In  1665,  a  statue  was  ei<ected  in  memoir  of 
count  Platoff,  who  achieved  an  Illustrious  name  ^>y  his  military  exploits  from  ITJO  Ull 
1816,  and  especially  during  the  French  invasion  in  1819.  Pop.  '67,  S7,918,  who  carry  on 
trade  and  manufactures,  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  fishing,  and  wine-growing. 

NO'VUM  0RGANT7M,  or  The  New  Instrument,  lord  Bacon's  trectise  sketching 
the  inductive  method  of  studying  nature,  which  before  bis  time  had  been  pursued  only 
occasionally  and  blindly — a  method  whose  introduction  divides  philosophy  into  the  old 
und  the  new.  I.  Bacon  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  surveys  the  imperfectloDS  of  human 
knowledge.  1.  He  notes  the  vagueness  and  uncertidnty  of  all  speculation,  and  the 
want  of  connection  between  ttie  sdeooes  and  tba  nits,  aos  to  "the  perversenesa  and 
insafBciency  of  the  methods  pursued. "  "  If  men  had  consulted  experience  and  observa- 
tion, they  would  Mve  bad  facts,  and  not  opinions,  to  reason  about."  The  method  then 
in  vogue  he  describes  as  "ill-suited  to  discovery,  hut  wonderfully  accommodated  to 
debate."  3.  He  enumerates  the  causes  of  cnx>r.  naming  Utem  in  tbe  flguralive  language 
so  commonly  employed  by  htm— things  to  which  tbe  mind  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  bow  down;  of  these  be  shows  four  classes:  (1.)  Idols  of  the  iribt  or  of  tbe  race: 
causes  of  error  found  in  human  nature  in  general;  such  as  man's  propensity  to  find  in 
nature  a  greater  degree  of  order  and  regnlulty  than  actually  exists.  Thns,  as  soon  as  men 
pcrveived  that  tbe  orbits  of  the  planets  were  rett^ning  curves,  they  assumed  them  to  bo 
perfect  cirdea,  and  the  motion  in  them  to  be  uniform;  and  to  these  false- snpposlHons 
the  ancient  twtronomers  labored  to  reconcile  the  facts  which  Uiey  observed.  (2.)  Idols  of 
tbe  den :  cavaeR  of  error  springing  from  Individual  character,  as  if  each  person  had  his 
own  cavern  or  den,  into  wliich  light  imperfectly  enters;  some  minds  being  best  fitted  to 
mark  differences,  others  resemblances,  etc.  (3.)  Idols  of  tbe/<>rum ;  causes  of  error 
arising  out  of  public  and  social  intercourse,  and  especially  out  of  lis  Implement — ^lan- 
^uage.  Men  believe  that  their  thoughts  govern  words;  wlule  ofton  their  words  govern 
their  diou^ts,  and  few  abstract  terms  convey  precise  and  well-defined  ideas.  (4).  Idols 
of  the  theater :  causes  of  error  arising  from  the  systems  or  doctrines  of  piu-ticular  schools, 
which  are  like  Imaginary  worlds  brought  upon  the  stage,  yet  Influciiciiug  tbe  mind  as  if 
they  were'  real.  8.  Bacon,  pointing  out  the  circumstancea  which  had  favored  these  per- 
verse methods,  (1)  notes  three  periods  of  pursuit  of  science — the  Grecian.  Roman,  and 
European— after  tbe  revival  of  letters:  tbe  first,  short;  the  second,  disturbed  in  Its  earlier 
part  by  politics  and  war,  and,  vdUtt  the  rise  of  Christianitr,  by  religious  interests  and 
tlMologieal  ponnHn;  the  third,  overshadowed  by  royal  and  hierarehteal  power  enslaving 
the  mind.  In  bts  <minion  no  part  of  knowledge  could  make  much  progress  If  its  start 
was  not  made  froln  faets  in  natvre.  (3.)  He  shows  that  the  end  and  object  of  knowledge 
had  been  misunderstood;  that  smne  had  pursued  tite  knowledge  of  wonls  rather  than  tA 
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thiDga;  Bome,  of  objects  Imaginftrr  and  nnattalnaMe^promislng  to  prolong  life  indeflaftdy. 
to  extinguish  dlBease,  anil  to  rule  the  spiritual  world  by  magical  charms.  "  All  this  is 
the  mere  boasting  of  ignorance;  for,  when  the  knowledge  of  nature  shall  be  rii^Uy  par- 
sued,  it  will  lead  to  discoveries  that  will  as  far  excel  the  pretended  powers  of  magic,  as 
the  real  exploits  of  Ceesar  and  Alexander  exceed  the  fabulous  adventures  of  Arthur  of 
Britain  or  Amadisof  Gaul."  (8.)  Heverencefor  antiquity  and  the  authority  of  great 
names  had  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  knowledge:  the  "older  times"  were  really 
the  young  and  inexperienfcd  times;  the  latest  age  is  the  oldest;  having  gathered  the 
most  of  facts  and  experiences.  (4.)  Knowledge  has  been  greatly  hindered  by  the  (a^  thst 
in  general  men  have  inquired  only  Into  the  causes  of  rare  and  great  phenomena,  without 
troubling  themselves  about  the  explanation  of  such  as  are  common,  and  make  a  part  at 
the  general  course  of  nature;  while  the  laws  always  In  action  are  those  which  it  is  most  • 
important  to  understand.  It  was  an  error  of  the  same  sort  which  hud  led  meu  to  delight 
in  mere  contemplation  and  to  regard  manual  experiment  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
science. 

II.  The  second  book  of  the  ybmm  Organum  treats  of  the  induction  essential  to  the  riglit 
interpretation  of  nature.  1,  A  history  full  and  accurate  of  the  phenomena  coDcemed 
must  be  prepared— a  "natural  history."  3.  There  must  be  a  comparison  of  the  various 
facts  to  find  out  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon— Its  "form  or  essence  r  also,  to  discover  the 
invisible  processes  and  the  faivMble  structure  of  the  bodies  concerned.  8.  The  facts 
beiag  in  hand,  consideration  is  then  to  be  had  of  them  as  to  what  things  are  by  these 
facte  excluded  from  the  number  of  possible  caoses.  After  many  such  exclusions 
have  left  but  a  few  principles  common  to  every  case,  one  of  these  is  to  be  assumod  as 
the  cause,  and  the  trial  is  to  be  made  by  synthetical  reasoning  whether  it  will  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  This  process  by  exclusion — through  successive  neg&tivcft  to  the 
final  affirmative— Bacon  rei^arded  ns  essential  to  success.  4.  This  method  of  induction 
he  declared  to  be  applicabie  to  all  investigations  where  experience  is  the  guide,  whether 
in  the  physical  or  moral  world. 

VOWAVAOAB,  or  Nowandoocr,  a  seaport  of  India,  In  the  peninsuhi  of  Eattywar, 
Ouzerat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nagno,  a  small  river  on  the  a.  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Cntdi, 
160  m.  W.8.W.  from  Abmedabad,  and  in  n.  tat  £3"  28',  e.  lon^.  70"  11'.  U  is  the  prind- 
pal  place  of  the  district  of  Hallur,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  held  as  ^Jaffhira  hy  ibc 
chief  of  Kownnagar,  who  bears  the  title  of  the  jam  <^  Nowsniwsr.  His  territory  com- 
prises 540  villages,  and  a  pop.  of  about  390,000.  The  town  of  Kowaoagar  is  large  and 
populous,  nearly  4.  m.  iu  circuit.  It  is  a  place  of  very  active  trade,  famous  for  t£c  fine 
quality  of  tlw  cloth  which  it  produces,  and  for  the  Inilliant  colors  of  which  its  fabrics 
are  dyed.  In  tlie  adjacent  sea  are  beds  of  pearl  ojaXen,  Cappa  ore  has  been  dis- 
covered In  a  range  of  uills  behind  the  town. 

.  NOWELL,  Ikcrbasb,  1690-1895;  b.  Eng^nd;  having  been  chosen  an  as^.staat  of  the 
proposed  colony  of  Massachus^is  bay,  upon  the  formation  of  the  company  he  came  to 
this  country  with  Wiuthrop  in  1680,  and  became  an  elder  In  the  rev.  John  Wilsnn's 
church.   He  was  commissioner  of  military  affain  during  the  first  Fequot  war  in  16U. 

and  secretary  of  the  colony,  1036-49. 

NOX,  in  mythology,  daughter  of  Chaos  and  mother,  by  her  brother  Erebusi.  of 
JBther  (the  air)  and  Hemera  (day).  Bhe  was  also  the  mother  of  the  Fates,  of  Death. 
Dreams,  Nemesis,  Fraud,  the  Hesperides,  etc.  The  victims  sacrificed  to  her  were  a 
black  sheep  and  a  cock.  The  poets  called  her  mother  of  all  things,  and  Homer  repre- 
sents Zeus  as  standing  In  fear  of  her.  There  was  a  famous  statue  of  her  by  Blioecua  in 
tke  temple  of  Diatia  at  Ephesus,  and  her  attributes  seem  to  have  been  Mended  with  those 


going  before  her,  and  wearing  a  starry  vmI,  or  wiUi  two  children  in  her  arms,  one  HmA 
T^nresenting  death,  one  white  representing  sleep,  or  as  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
bats  and  owls,  and  dressed  in  mourning,  with  a  crown  of  poppies  on  her  head. 

NOXUBEE,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Mississippi,  bordering  on  Alabama;  intersected  1^ 
the  Tomhigbce  and  Its  branch  the  Noxubee,  rivers,  and  Iiy  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroaa; 
about  650  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  89,874—29,784  of  American  birth,  24,574  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  level,  with  extensive  forests,  Including,  besides  many  hard-wood  trees,  the 
cypress,  Inagnolin,  and  tuHp  trees.  The  soil  Is  very  rich.  Indian  com,  cotton,  and  pork 
are  staples.   Co.  seat,  Mncon. 

K0TADZ8  (Le.,  "drownings,"  from  Fr.  noj/er,  to  drown),  the  execution  of  political 
offenders  iu  great  numbers  at  once  by  drowning  tliem,  one  of  the  atrocitiesof  the  French 
revolution,  practiced  at  Mantes  by  Carrier,  the  deputy  of  theconventlott.  See  Cabbieb. 
This  mode  of  execution  was  also  called,  In  cruel  sport,  vertiaU  d^iatim  . 

MOTAO.   See  Liquecb. 

NO  YES,  £u,  D.i>..  1814-54,  b.  Me.  He  tw  8elf-«dueated>  and  began  to  preach  In 
1884 :  he  embarked  with  his  wife.  Sept.  22,  1886,  for  Cdcutta,  and  settled  at  OrisM. 
where  he  bad  great  success  in  mission  work.  In  1841  he  returned  wltii  impaired  healUi. 
ami  for  several  years  was  pastor  of  a  Free-will  Baptist  church,  in  Boston.  He  edited 
for  10  yeara  the  MorniiigStar,  the  Free-will  Baptist  organ.  Be  pnbUataed  LaeUum  m  th$ 
ZMoi^ttsjnUs;  jI  mrtv  Grmmnmr  and  Meadtr. 


r 


KOTES,  OSOROX  R&Piix,  d.d.,  1798-1868;  b.  Hasi;  gnduated  at  Hanrard  college 
In  1818,  and  afterwards  at  the  Harvard  divinitr  achooL  In  1837  he  waa  aeUled  orer  a 
Unitarian  church  in  Brookfield,  Masa.,  from  which  he  removed  to  a  diurch  in  Petera- 
liam.  During  thie  time  be  pui-saed  the  study  of  the  UbUcal  text  in  the  original  Iad- 
gtugea,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  Hebrew  acholars  in  America.  In  1840 
he  was  appointed  HancoclE  professor  of  tlie  oriental  languages  in  Harvard  college,  and 
Dexter  lecturer  on  biblical  literature.  He  published  in  ISS^  An  Amended  Vernon  of  the 
Book  (tfjob;  A  Neu>  Tiundation  of  the  Sebrew  Frophett,  1888-87;  A  Nets  TramikUion  of 
the  Frophett,  Seduicuieg,  and  the  QintMet,  1846;  Thtotoffical  Euaj/a,  18S6;  and  a  Ihin^- 
Uon  ^  the  New  TeOament,  issued  by  the  American  Unitarian  association  in  1860. 

NO  YES,  John  Httmphbet,  b.  Vt,  1811;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college;  studied 
theology  at  Andover  and  New  Haven;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1888.  In  1884, 
annotmcing  himself  a  Perfectionist,  his  license  to  preach  was  recalled,  and  he  iKgan  to 
propagate  his  new  views  in  TaHous'pMdodieata.  Be  baa  published  several  volumes,  the 
most  Important  of  which  ure  The  Bman;  The  Seeond  Coming  cf  OkrUt;  Sakatum  from 
8tn;  Bike  Oommuniam;  Male  Oontinenee  and  Sctent^e  Propagation;  Eiatory  of  A  merican 
Soeialiims.  In  1888  he  founded  a  community  of  Perfectionists  at  Putney,  Vt. ;  removed 
in  1847  to  Lenox,  Madlaon  co..  N.  Y.,  and  established  the  Osbida  Commusitt.  He 
afterwards  established  another  branch  at  WalUngford,  Conn.  The  Perfectionists  practice 
conmiunity  of  women  as  well  as  of  goods,  and  mdntain  the  full  equality  of  the  sexes  in 
social  and  btisiuess  life.  They  are  ]HvfltabIy  engaged  in  farming  and  manufaotnTea,- 
and  have  two  printing-offices.  Recently  the  public  indignation  ag^nat  the  sexual 
immorality  of  their  system  has  taken  such  stem  expression  and  such  legal  attitude  that 
the  practical  abandonment  of  their  indecent  theories  has  been  annoonoed.  Noyes  is  a 
man  of  fascinating  manners  and  fine  literary  taste. 

NOYES,  WiLLi^jr  Ccnxis,  ll.d.,  1805-64;  b.  Shodack.  N.  T.;  began  the  pnic- 
tice  of  law  in  1837  in  Oneida  co.,  where  he  quickly  took  high  rank.  He  removed  to 
New  York  in  1838,  and  immediately  took  a,  place  among  eminent  lawyers,  and  was  at 
one  time  engaged  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  state.  In  politics  he  was  an  antislavery 
whig.  And  on  the  organization  of  the  republican  pnriy  became  a  member  of  it;  but 
was  dmwn  into  the  futile  and  temporizing  peace  convention  of  1801.  •  He  was  elected 
prerident  of  tlie  New  England  society  the  day  before  his  deatii,  which  took  place  in  New 
York,  Dec.  S5, 1801  He  bcqueated  a  valuable  law  library  to  Hamilton  college. 

HOTOV,  a  t.  of  Franco  in  the  department  of  Oise,  78  m.  n.n.e.  of  Paris  by  the  North- 
em  railway.  It  has  a  fine  cathedriil  of  the  IStli  and  18th  centuries,  in  the  Romanesque 
style  of  architecture;  an  episcopal  palace,  and  some  linen  and  cotton  manufactures; 
Pop.  '76,  5,785.  Noyon  was  a  residence  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  place  where  Hugo 
Capet  was  crowned  king  of  France  in  987.  It  is  also  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  John 
Oolvia 

HIT'BIA.  the  modem  appellation  Of  a  country  subject  to  thekhedive  of  Egypt,  extend- 
ing  from  Philae  to  the  Scnnaar,  lat.  18°  s.,  bounded  on  thee,  by  the  Arabian  gulf, 
n.  by  Egypt,  s.  by  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  desert.  It  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  known  as  Ethiopia.  The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Ethiopia  to  the  v.  bank 
of  the  hUe  from  UeroB  to  the  bend  of  the  river.  The  name  seems  to  nave  been  derived 
from  the  Egvption  and  Coptic  noud,  or  gold,  a  name  still  retained  In  Wtufy  2fovia, 
wliich  extenas  from  the  frontier  of  Dongola,  n.  of  the  Wa^  Sdwua,  above  Deni.  The 
tract  between  Seboua  and  Assouan  is  ^led  the  Wady  Kenous.  Diocletian  removed 
hither  a  Lib^n  bribe,  called  Nobatn,  to  the  district  above  Syene,  to  oppose  the  Blem- 
myes,  who  mhalrited  the  western  desert,  now  held  by  the  Ababde  aod  Bisbarein  Arabs. 
The  doDunion  of  the  Fhanu^  when  moet  extended,  reached  to  the  isle  of  Argo. 
the  last  place  where  the  munnmenta  of  the  Ksyptlana  have  been  found.  Under  these 
mtmarohs  it  was  called  Cuah,  and  was  governed  by  a  wyii  seribe,  entitled  prince 
of  Cuah  or  Etlii<n>ia.  till  the  twentieth  dynasty,  when  it  appears  to  Imve  been  recov- 
ered by  a  series  of  native  rulers,  who  ultimately  conquered  Egypt;  and  although  driven 
back,  finally  extended  their  mle  from  Hero€  to  Syene,  the  most  southern  city  hdd  by  the 
Egyptinn  monarchs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Romans.  These  Etliiopians  adopted  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  names  of  some  of  their  monarclis  have  been  preserved. 
The  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  country  will  be  seen  under  Ethiofia.  The  modem 
Inhabitants  consist  principally  of  Arabs,  who  invaded  the  country  after  the  rise  of 
Mdwmmed,  the  prindpal  tribes  being  the  Djowabere  and  Qhartiye,  who  InhaMt 
from  Assouan  to  the  Wady  Haifa;  the  Eenons,  Djaaf^.  and  others,  a  branch  of  the 
Soreish.  who  occupied  the  land  from  Esne  to  Assouan.  By  the  aid  of  Bosnian  soldiers 
the  DJowabere  were  driven  into  Dongola  in  the  reign  of  Belim;  and  their  descendants 
still  flourish  at  Ibrim,  Assouan  and  Sai.  Ijower  down  inhabit  a  race  called  the  Berbers 
or  Barabras;  s.  of  C<»aier  are  the  Ababde.  From  Dongola  and  Senoaar,  a  negro  state, 
the  people  are  called  Noubaa,  a  hardy  race,  dUtering  from  the  pure  blacks;  but  the 
country  throughout  is  inhabited  by  mixed  raises  of  Arabian  and  Ni^tic  blood.  Another 
tribe,  the  Sheygja,  e.  of  Doi^lar— a  Hue  black  race,  addicted  to  horsemansbtp  and  war 
— are  still  more  interesting.  The  Ababde  Arabs  are  renowned  as  guides  and  camel 
driven;  the  BisliarBin  ara  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  ancient  Blemmyes,  a  trilie  living 
on.flesh  and  milk,  but  without  the  cneatal  Jeakna^  of  the  Araba;  tiu  Takas,  supposed 
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to  be  tbe  ancient  Bojahs,  dwdl  in  the  moantains.  llnee  prlnclpftl  laagnagefl  are  spoken 
by  these  various  tnbes— the  Nuba  by  the  BeriieTs,  who  entered  from  the  aw.;  the 
Kungnra,  a  Nigrttic  dialect,  hy  the  nwroes  of  Dafur;  and  the  Msharie,  said  to  exUbtt 
Aryan  affinities.  The  Inbabitanta,  estimated  at  about  1,000,000,  although  less  in  Blatme 
than  the  I^^thinB,  are  a  tine  muscular  race;  the  women  are  pleasing,  but  not  beautiful; 
and  the  climate  is  remarkably  healthy.  In  their  political  goTemment  they  were  govr 
erned  by  their  own  chiefs,  maka  or  tmUeeha,  till  they  were  subdued  by  Ismael  Pasha,  in 
1820,  to  the  sway  of  Egypt,  and  the  civil  government  is  now  administered  by  the 
The  country  is  arid.  In  many  places  only  cultivable  at  the  sides  of  the  Nile,  and  consists 
of  granite  and  sandstone.  The  soil  raises  durra,  cotton,  and  date  palms.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Bahr-d-Asrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  and  the  Bahr^Abiad,  or  White  Nile.  The  products 
are  numerous,  comprising  maiz^  dates,  tamarinds,  gums,  aloes,  civcA,  mu^  wax,  mjrrli. 
frankincense,  senna,  black  wool,  hides  both  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  their 
ivory;  ostrich  feathers,  ebony,  gold  dust,  saltpeter,  salt,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton — whfcb 
are  carried  by  way  of  commerce  to  Egypt.  The  taxes  are  rated  by  the  number  of  water 
wheels  for  the  imgatiou  of  the  land.  There  being  no  native  currency,  the  coins  of 
Egypt  and  Europe,  especially  the  Bpanish  dollar,  are  received,  but  glass  beads,  oorai, 
cloth,  tob$  or  aliirts,  ana  cloth  (aanu»r)  also  pass  as  money.  In  Kordofan  value  is  reck- 
oned 1^  cows.   Tlte  most  ptitoitive  modes  ot  measoronent  are  in  use,  maixe  being  stM 

Sr  the  nandful  (a^ga),  16  of  which  go  to  a  moud;  and  doth  being  measured  froa  the 
bow  to  the  fingers.  Polygamy  is  general,  sod  a  wife  at  Eenoua  is  purchased  of  ha 
paients  for  80  piastres ;  amongst  the  Arabs  for  6  camels,  8  of  which  are  returned  lo  the 
biidegroom.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  jealoueof  tliur  women,  who  are  celelnated  by  tmv- 
elers  on  account  of  their  virtue.  In  their  costume  they  use  tiu'bans,  linen,  and  woolen 
garments,  and  are  armed  with  lance  and  shield,  tlie  latter  made  of  the  hide  of  the  hippo- 
potamus. No  looms  exist,  but  they  plait  neatly.  Their  chief  musical  iostrument  is  a 
guitar  of  five  strings  with  sounding-board  of  a  gazelle's  hide.  They  are  generally  averse 
to  commerce,  eat  little  animal  food,  and  are  Mohammedans.  Their  houses  are  low  huts 
of  mud  or  stone.  The  chief  attraction  of  this  country  to  travelers  is  the  numerous 
temples  and  other  ancient  remains  of  the  Egyptians,  extending  from  Philae  to  the  island 
of  Argo.  Theee.consiat  of  the  temple  of  lals.  In  the  isle  of  Philae,  founded  by  Nec- 
tanebo,  I.,  and  continued  by  the  Ptolemies;  the  temple  of  Deboud,  built  in  honor  of 
Amen  Ra,  by  Ataramen,  and  continued  by  the  Romans;  Tafa  or  Taphis,  the  modern 
Kalabshe.  built  by  Rameses  11.;  the  rock  temple  of  Beit  e  Welly,  recording  the  con- 
6iiest8  of  the  same  monarch ;  Wady  Haifa,  bum  hv  Oaertesen  I. ;  Uie  rock  temple  of 
lb  >amboul,  built  by  Barneses  II. ;  Oebel  Addeh.  built  by  Horns  of  the  eighteenth  dvnssty ; 
Ibrira,  built  by  Amenopbes  II. ;  Amada,  founded  by  Thoihmes  III. ;  Ghersheb,  Beboua. 
and  DerrI,  built  by  Rameses  11. ;  Dakkeh,  the  ancient  Pselcis,  built  by  Ergamcnes;  and 
tlie  colossus  of  the  isle  of  Argo;  the  pyramids  of  HeroB  and  Tanqoasd. — Bnrckhaidt, 
TratieU;  Champdlion  le  Jeune,  XaMnt  BxUet,  p.  107.  and  foU. ;  L^us,  Meim,  p.  107, 
and  foil. 

^UBLE,  a  small  Inland  department  of  Chill  on  the  w.  slope  of  the  Andes,  bounded 
n.  by  the  river  Maule,  e.  by  the  Andes,  s.  by  the  Nuble  river,  which  flows  into  the  Itata, 
and  w.  by  the  department  of  Haule,  which  lies  between  it  and  the  Pacific;  8,700  sq.m. ; 
pop.  136,182.  It  is  ooe  of  the  most  ferUle  and  prolific  parts  of  CluIL  Its  climate  is 
suited  to  grain,  to  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  to  the  vine  for  wine-making  and  to 
grazing  and  the  reariog  of  horses.    Capital.  Chillau. 

W'OHA  or  VtTKBA,  a  t.  of  Russia;  after  Tlflls  and  Shemacha,  the  most  Impwtant 
town  of  Tmnecaucaeia,  and  the  only  town  of  the  fmner  khanat  of  Nucha  or  SbeU,  in 
the  n.  w.  of  ^rwan.  It  Is  IM  m.  e.s.e.  from  Tlflls,  and  staada  at  the  sontiMm  base  trf 
Caneasus  In  the  ytHer  of  tiie  Klsh-Tshal,  an  affluent  of  the  Alasan,  wfaldi  itself  is  a 
branch  of  the  Kur.  Pop.  '47,  38,871.  The  town  Is  surrounded  by  mulberry  gnmi  and 
frnit  gardens,  extending  to  a  distance  of  several  miles.  It  has  long  been  famous  Cnr  the 
reuing  of  dlk  worms,  sUk  qdnnlng.  and  the  manufacture  of  ^ken  goods.  . 

NUCKOLLS,  a  CO.  In  B.  Kebnuka,  adjoining  Kansas,  drained  by  the  LitUe  Blue  and 
Republican  rivers;  578  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,235 — 8,779  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
mostly  prairie,  with  little  Umber.  It  produces  good  crops  of  grass,  and  is  suitable  foe 
agriculture  or  grazing.   Co.  seat,  Kdson. 

XVCUOBBAVCHEA'TA,  or  Hnvwmuu,  an  order  of  nsteropods  having  the  sbm 
distinct;  the  locomotive  organ  fln-llke,  single,  and  ventral;  the  gills  packed  in  snail 
compass  along  with  the  heart.  Tbey  are  all  marine,  and  usually  swim  with  the  bade 
downwards  and  the  fln-sh^)ed  foot  upwards.  They  adhere  to  sea-weeds  by  a  small 
sucker  placed  on  the  fln.  Some  of  them,  as  Atlanta,  have  a  shell  large  enou^  to  pro- 
tect the  body;  some,  as  Ctmnaria,  have  a  snuUl  ghiM  covering  the  gUu  and  heart  only; 
and  some,  as  Ptroia,  have  no  shell  at  all. 

mS'ChSn,   See  CXLiA 

M  UDIBUAmEIA'TA  (naked-gilledX  an  order  of  gasteropods,  hennaphrodlte,  destHnte 
of  shell,  and  harhiR  the  gills  exposed  on  Uie  surface  of  the  body.  The  gills  are  ^tta- 
tai&j  altoated  in  dUnmt  gemn.  Hm  genus  Jhrtt  iq.t.)  la  an  ezami^  of  thli  mdar. 
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sm'CIt,  ft  liver  of  Texas,  riBes  In  Boath-westem  Tazm,  lat.  80°,  long.  101°  tr.,  and 
after  a  soutb-eaaterly  coune  of  800  m.,  flows  into  Corpua  Chrlati  bay,  and  tbroagh  the 
pass  of  the  same  name  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

KUB'CES,  a  CO.  in  8.  Texas,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  s.  of  the  Knecea  river,  drained 
by  the  SaataGertrudlB  river  and  others;  3,800  aq.m,:  pop. '80,  7,669— 4,410  of  American 
birth,  628  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  a  rich  loam.  There  is  not 
Buffltdent  rain  for  agriculture,  but  the  county  is  admirably  adapted  for  cattle  and  sheep 
raising.  Large  quanUties  of  wool  are  proauoed.  Corpus  ChrisU  bay  on  the  n.e.,  ana 
numerous  other  inlets  afford  good  fishing.   Ck>.  seat,  Corpus  Ghristi. 

NUEVA  SPARTA.   Bee  Mabgabita,  ant$. 

NUEVO  LEON,  a  Mexican  slate  bounded  n.  by  the  Ko  Grande,  e.  br  TamauMpas, 
s.  by  San  Luis  Potost  and  Zacatecos,  and  w.  by  Coahuila;  between  24°  ana  27°  30'  n.  lat., 
and  99°  and  100°  40^  w.  long.  ^  about  S0,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  180,000.  The  surface  is 
irregular  and  tnoontainous,  and  In  the  s.  is  made  up  of  table-lands.  The  chief  rireis  are 
the  Tigre  and  other  branches  of  the  Rio  Oninde.  In  the  Talleys  are  extensive  forest  and 
pasture  lands,  as  well  as  good  soil  for  cultivation.  The  soil  would  be  very  fertile  were 
It  well  watered;  maize  (three  crops),  sugar  cane,  and  wheat  are  the  staples.  There  are 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  sod  salt,  but  none  fully  developed.  Marble, 
alabaster,  and  sulphur  are  also  found.  There  are  large  manufactories  of  boots,  shoes, 
leather,  hats,  and  cotton  cloth.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  except  in  the  higher 
districts.  Nnevo  Leon  is  divided  into  nine  districts:  Monterey,  Cadereita,  Villaldama, 
Balinas,  Oarcin,  Victoria,  Moreloa,  Doctor  Arojo,  Linares,  and  Ceiralm  The  cajntal 
Is  Monterey;  ^Florida,  BalUlIo,  Morelos,  and  Linares  are  important  towns. 

WOOniA,  a  t  of  British  India,  in  the  district  of  Bljaur,  division  of  RohUcund,  n.w. 
provinces.  It  is  48  m.  n.n.w.  from  Moradabad,  on  the  route  from  Moradabad  to  HUrd- 
war.  Niu^na  is  the  Birmingham  of  upper  India,  and  Is  famous  la  modem  times  for 
the  tnanuMcture  not  only  of  ^n-barrels  but  of  percussion-locks.   Pop.  '7!^  19,696. 

inJIiLZTIOAXXOV,  in  American  politics,  the  doctrine  of  the  extreme  states'  ri^ts 
party,  of  the  right  of  a  state  to  declare  a  law  of  congress  unconstitutional  and  void,  and 
if  die  federal  government  attempted  to  enforce  it  to  withdraw  from  the  union.  In  1883, 
during  the  presidmcy  of  gen.  Jacbsoo  (q.v.),  the  free  trade  and  states'  rights  party  in 
South  Carolina  (q.  v.),  uuder  the  leadership  of  John  0.  Calhoua  (q.v.X  her  senator  in  con- 
gress, as3erted  the  dootrtne  of  nullification  In  a  state  convention  wbldi  declared  the  tariff 
acts  of  that  year  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  void;  that  the  duties  should 
not  be  paid ;  and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to  enforce  their 

fiayment  would  cause  the  withdrawal  of  South  Carolina  from  the  uniou,  and  the  estab- 
isument  of  an  independent  government  President  Jackson  met  this  declaration  with  a 
vigorous  proclamation.  In  which  he  declared  that  the  laws  must  be  executed,  and  that 
"taii  union  must  and  shall  be  preserved."  South  Carolina,  standing  alone,  receded  from 
her  position  under  protest,  and  a  "  compromise  bill,"  introduced  hv  Heniy  Clay  (q.v.)  In 
183;^  providing  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties,  for  the  time  settled  the  controversy. 

NULLIFICATION  (ante),  in  general,  might  be  used  to  Indicate  any  act  of  abeolutd 
invalidation  or  making  void,  but  u  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  doctrine  first  set 
forth  by  John  C.  Calhoun  in  a  paper  known  as  the  Smith  Ctmilina  J^potition,  which 
was  presented  by  him  in  18S8  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  and  by  them  ordered 
printed.  Tliis  doctrine  asserted  ttie  right  of  any  state  to  declare  the  unconstitutionality 
of  any  United  States  law,  tiiougb  it  should  have  been  passed  in  the  proper  manner,  have 
received  the  assent  of  the  president,  and  oven  have  been  tested  as  to  its  constftutlonality 
before  tlie  U.S.  supremo  court.  And  it  was  fnrttier  claimed  that  any  attempt  to  enforce 
such  law  in  a  state  which  had  refused  to  acknowledge  its  force  was  such  an  Unconstitu- 
tional vlolatiom  of  the  eonttAga  xigixtt  of  tbat  state  as  would  justify  her  In  at  <mce  leaving 
tiw  union.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  remailEable  assertion  of  power  was  the  existing 
^ratem  of  tariff  laws,  which,  it  *as  claimed,  bore  with  great  nnfdrnesa  on  the  non- 
manadfacturing  and  raw -mater iai-produdng  southern  states.  The  argument  was  in  great 
measure  based  on  language  used  by  Jefferson  in  drawing  up  the  Kentucky  and  Viiginia 
resolutions  of  1798-99  in  regard  tn  the  sedition  and  alien  laws.  Hero  it  was  asserted  that 
the  general  government  was  not  "the  final  or  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  itself,  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers  banng  no 
common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  tb  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  Infraenons 
as  of  the  raode  and  measure  of  redresa"  These  resolutions  further  express  the  convio- 
tlon  that  other  states  "returning  to  their  natural  rights  in  cases  not  made  federal,  will 
concur  in  declaring  such  laws  void  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  take  measures  of  Its 
own  In  providing  that  neither  these  acts  nor  any  others  of  the  general  government  not 
;^inly  and  intetition^ly  autiwrized  by  tSte  constitution,  shall  be  exercisied  within  their 
respective  territories."  Senatcur  Hayne  of  South  Carolina  was  the  £rst  to  advocate 
openly  the  destructive  doctrine  based  on  these  expressions  of  Jefferson,  and  his  speech 
on  the  subject  in  the  snute  called  forth  Webster's  famous  oration  of  Jan.  96, 18S0.  The 
theory  rapidly  galn^groand  among  the  extreme  believers  In  state  sovereign^,  and 
tovrara  the  close  of  1883  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Oal- 
luMS,  summmiBd  a  oonvantlon  to  meet  at  CharieBton.  This  convention  xeportcd  for 


aeUon  of  the  togUatare  an  oicUiiaiioe,  dadaiing  Chit  Qie  axliUng  tailfl  kv  ms  "  mdl 
and  Toid,  and  no  law,"  authorizing  the  clUxeoa  of  the  itate  to  refuse  payment  of  any 

taxes  under  tbat  law  after  Veh.  1,  1882,  and  detiyinf  the  ri^t  of  the  U.  8.  supmne 
court  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  llsclT  This  Dold  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  authority  of  the  general  government  was  accompanied  by  the  threat 
that  If  any  steps  were  taken  to  enforce  the  colleclion  of  duties,  the  state  would  be  justl- 
fled  in  retiring  from  the  union,  and  not  a  Vote  was  cast  against  It  in  the'convention. 
When  congress  met  in  1883,  Hayne  was  governor  of  South  Carolina.  Calhoun  entered 
the  senate,  and  the  state  legislature  was  on  the  point  of  enacting  laws  to  carry  out  the 
nullificaUon  ordinance.  Tlie  danger  was  averted  partly  by  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
Olay 's  compromise,  a  modiflcati  on  of  the  tariff  law,  imt  chiefly  by  the  firm  and  wise  action 
of  Andrew  Jaclison,  then  serving  his  second  term  as  president.  His  orders  to  the  rev- 
enue officers  of  Charleston  showed  his  intention  to  carry  out  the  laws  and  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  general  government;  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  bo 
trifled  with  or  intimidated,  and  his  special  message  to  congress  on  tlie  subject  is  one  of 
the  ablest  state-papers  produced  in  the  country's  history.  The  authotship  of  tlie  procla- 
matlon  is  generally  attributed  to  Edward  Livingston,  the  aecretary  of  state.  Jackson'a 
podtlon  as  a  soutliem  democrat  and  as  a  military  hero  also  had  much  weight  Calhoun 
made  an  able  and  ingenious  speecli  In  the  senate,  Feb.,  1888,  sustaining  his  view  of  niilll- 
flcation,  but  the  movement  had  lo3t  lis  force,  and  though  tliere  was  for  some  years  a 
party  of  nullificrs  under  Calhoun's  leadership,  that  form  oi  the  doctrine  of  state  sov- 
ereignty was  no  longer  a  factor  in  politics,  tliough  undoubtedly  the  forerunner  and  logi- 
cal parent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  secession. 

OTI8AICE  is  a  legal  term  used  to  denote  whatever  la  an  annoyance  to  one's  neigh- 
bors, or  in  a  eenoal  sense  to  the  public  at  large,  in  tlie  exercise  of  their  riglita  of  prtm- 
ertj.  The  i^Ie  doctrine  of  nuisance  is  founded  on  the  tbeoiy  that  evety  person  a 
enutled  to  have  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  of  hts  property,  and  of  the  right  of  passing 
to  and  fro  on  the  highway  witliout  being  intenercu  with  or  impeded  by  others,  ana 
whatever  so  impedes  this  full  enjoyment  of  one's  property  ami  right  of  passage  on  the 
highway  is  a  nuisance.  Nuisances  are  thns  capable  of  being  divided  into  two  kinds — 
imvate  and  public.  Thus,  if  a  neighbor  leave  a  heap  of  rubbish  emitting  noxloua 
amella  close  to  A's  windows,  or  make  loud  noiaea  in  hla  houae,  these  may  be  taid  to  bo 
private  nuisances,  for  they  annoy  A  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fresh  «r  and  quiet  which 
are  part  of  his  right  of  property.  On  the  other  hand,  if  sometlilng  Is  pnt  of  the  same 
kind  on  a  public  liighwuy,  or  so  os  to  annov  divers  people  equally  and  in  the  seme  man- 
ner, then  it  is  called  a  public  nuisance.  One  of  the  lending  incidents  of  a  nuisance  ia 
tliat  the  party  annoyed  by  it  can  in  many  cases,  especially  where  the  nuisance  is  injuri- 
ous to  health  or  life,  take  the  law  Into  his  own  hands  and  abate  the  nuisance  without 
resorting  to  a  court  of  law.  The  reason  is  that  the  matter  is  of  too  urgent  Importance' 
to  await  the  slow  progress  of  a  suit  at  law,  and  mischief  may  be  done  in  the  mean  time 
whidi  would  be  often  irreparable  owing  to  the  delay.  Another  Important  qualiflcatioa 
of  the  right  of  abating  a  nuisance  is  that  the  nnlsanco  must  be  such  that  nnlcss  it  ia 
abated  at  once  the  party  cannot  exorcise  hts  legal  rights;  and  hence  if  the  nuisance  is 
of  such  a  kind  thnt  it  doca  not  directly  interfere  with  the  comfort  or  enji^nent  of  one's 
legal  rights  at  the  time,  he  has  no  right  to  abate  it,  but  in  that  case  Is  bound  to  resort  to 
a  court  of  law.  This  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  nuisance  on  the  highway,  whidi 
is  the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  nhrese  a  common  nuisance  ia  most  familiarly  known. 
Thus  If  while  A  Is  ri^ng  or  driving  olong  the  highway  his  progress  is  intermpted  by  a 
fence  or  gato  which  nobody  has  a  legal  ri^it  to  put  there,  it  is  obvious  that  unfoas  A  can 
knock  down  or  demolish  at  once  tliis  obs&uctlon  he  cannot  proceed  in  the  exercise  of 
his  legal  right  of  using  the  hi^way.  In  such  a  case  he  has  a  right  to  demolish  the  gato 
and  abate  tne  nuisance,  for  it  directly  interferes  with  his  own  legal  right.  But  if  instoid. 
a  gate,  a  booth,  or  tent  had  been  erected,  not  across  the  highway,  but  merely  on  one  sMo 
of  it,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  passengers  to  pass,  then,  though  such  tent  or  booth  would 
be  as  undoubted  a  nuisance  as  in  the  otiicr  case,  yet  inasmuch  as  A  can  pass  without 
direct  interference,  he  has  no  right  to  abate  the  nuisance  by  destroying  the  tent.  He 
iniiBt.  in  thia  latter  case,  resort  to  the  legal  remedy  only.  '  The  same  nde  apjdlea  to  all 
kinds  of  nuisances. 

Another  rule  is  that  in  abating  a  nuisance  the  party  is  not  to  do  unnecenaiy  damage 
to  property,  i.e.,  more  than  simply  abate  the  nuisance  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  him- 
self to  exercise  his  legal  right,  and  no  furUier.  If  he  go  beyond  the  immediate  occasion, 
and  cause  unnecessary  destruction  to  property,  then  he  subjects  himself  to  an  action  of 
damages.  Hence  it  is  often  a  difficult  thing  to  know  when  one  is  justified  in  at^ng  a 
nuiannee  and  taking  tlie  law  into  hte  own  banda. 

Where  the  nuieanoe  ts  sought  to  be  removed  by  legal  means,  then  the  remedy  it  ia 
some  cases  two-fold,  and  in  some  cases  not  so.  Where  the  nuisance  is  of  a  private 
nature,  an  acUon  of  damages  is  in  general  the  only  remedy  given-  by  the  common  law. 
But  where  the  nuisance  is  public,  and  affects  all  the  public  equally,  or  nearly  so,  then  in 
general  either  an  action  may  be  brought,  or  an  Indictment  will  lie.  Thus  In  case  of  a 
nuisance  on  a  highway,  as  this  affects  all  the  lieges  alike,  an  indictment  b  the  proper 
temedy,  thoogh  a  an  Individual  Buffered  speeial  damage  over  and  abore  what  he  aolKn 
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as  one  of  the  publk,  ibenbe  nuytaffiiff  an  action.  In'  Bootland,  instead  of  an  indict* 
ment,  an  action  in  nature  of  a  publlo  action  is  raised,  which  is  substantialiy  similar 
in  its  results  to  an  indictment. 

As  will  be  seen  from  what  haspvceded,  tlie  legal  remedy  in  cases  of  nuisances  has 
long  been  felt  to  be  insufficient.  To  add  to  the  other  defects,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
detemiiDiog  whether  a  parUcular  mode  of  using  one's  premises  is  in  the  nature  of  a  nui- 
sance or  not;  for  if  the  fine  is  drawn  too  narrowly,  the  rigUts  of  property  and  the  natural 
freedom  of  the  subject  may  be  interfered  with.  On  the  other  band,  things  wtiich  for- 
meriy  were  considered  no  nuisances  are  now  treated  as  such,  owing  to  the  spread  of 
more  enlightened  views  of  pnUie  healtii  and  hat>it8  at  cleanlinesa.  These  considerations 
recently  iadofwd  the  legislature  to  alter  the  common  law  in  an  important  degree,  and 
Butwtitute  a  new  code  under  the  name  of  the  public  health  and  nuisances  removal  acts, 
ai  end  12  VicL  o.  68;  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  116;  86  and  86  Vict,  c  79.  Tbe  general  scheme 
of  these  sets  is  to  enable  districts  to  appoint  local  boards,  with  extensive  powers  of  self- 
government,  and  to  undertake  and  execute  sanitary  improvements,  such  as  drainage  and 
water  supply  on  a  large  scide,  paying  for  the  expense  thereof  by  a  local  rate  or  assess- 
ment. 

As  regards  the  power  of  reiiumng  niusances,  a  statute  was  passed  in  1866  for  Eng- 
land, called  the  nuisances  removal  act,  which  has  been  amended  oy  two  subsequent  acts. 
By  Uiese  acts,  some  sanitary  authority,  called  rural  or  urban,  under  85  and  36  Vict.  c. 
76,  is  appointed  the  local  authority  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  tbe  act,  and  tliese 
are  of  an  extensive  kind.  The  act  defines  a  nuisance  to  include  any  premises  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health;  any  pool,  ditch,  giitter.  water-course, 
privy,  urinal,  cess-pool,  drain,  or  ashpit,  so  fotil  as  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health; 
any  animal  so  kept  us  to  be  a  nuisance,  or  Injurious  to  health;  and  any  accumulation  or 
deposit,  overcrowding,  foul  condition,  or  smoke.  Tbe  local  authority  is  to  appoint  a 
sanitary  inspector  at  a  propter  salary.  Any  person  aggrieved  may  give  notice  to  tbe 
local  board,  or  the  sanitary  inspector  may  do  so.  TheTocal  board  has  extensive  pow- 
ers; it  can  authorize  its  inspector,  on  reasonable  complaint,  to  demand  an  entrance  into 
any  private  premises  so  as  to  inspect  their  condition,  and  may  order  the  removal  of  nm- 
sances  found  to  exist  there.  The  local  board,  on  finding  a  nuisance  exists,  direct  their 
officer  to  go  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  procure  an  order  directing  tbe  private  party 
to  abate  the  nuisance.  If  he  refuse  to  dO  so.  the  local  bond  may  remove  the  nuisanoe 
nt  the  expense  of  the  party  on  whose  premises  it  exists,  and  sue  him  for  snch  exposes. 
If  nny  candlc-housc,  meUing-house,  soap-house,  slaughter-house,  or  place  for  boiling 
offal,  blood,  hones,  etc.,  be  certified  by  tbe  medical  officer,  or  any  two  medical  practi- 
tioners, to  be  a  nuisance,  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabilants  of  the  nei^bor- 
hood,  tbe  local  board  may  cause  the  person  carrying  on  such  trade  to  appear  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  if  it  is  not  satisfactorily  proved  tliat  he  does  not  use  the  best 
practicable  means  for  preventing  or  counteracting  the  effluvia,  he  is  fined.  So  if  hnuies 
tire  overcrowded,  this  may  bo  stopped.  Provisions  are  also  enacted  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  diseases  in  times  of  epidemics,  and  to  prevent  common  lodging-houses 
being  kept  in  afoul  state.  Another  important  provision  relates  to  tbe  seizure  of  diseased 
mcnt  and  provisions  exposed  to  sale,  and  tbe  mescal  officer  of  health,  or  inspector  of 
nuisances,  has  at  all  times  power  to  inspect  any  anunal,  carcase,  meat,  poultry,  game, 
flesh,  flsh,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  or  flour;  and  if  found  unfit  for  food,  or  dis- 
eased, or  unsound,  they  may  be  carried  away  then  and  there  and  destroyed,  and  the 
shopkeeper  fined.  The  local  authority  may  also  order  owners  of  houses  to  supply  proper 
wnter  closets,  nnd  to  cleanse  gutters  and  cess  pools  which  are  foui  Besides  the  above 
provisions  ns  to  nuisances  generally,  there  are  separtie  statutes  for  the  Englisli  metropo- 
lis and  the  river  Thames;  tiius  furnaces  in  mills,  factories,  bake-houses,  ete.,  in  London, 
most  consume  their  own  smoke.  These  statutes  are  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  128,  and  19 
and  20  Vict.  c.  107.  The  public  health  act,  1875  (89  and  40  Vict.  &  65),  pracUcally  codi- 
fies the  law  on  all  such  matters.  The  rivers  pollution  act,  1876  (88  and  40  Vict.  c.  76), 
deals  with  another  important  species  of  nuisance. 

In  Scotlfind,  a  nuisances  removal  statute  was  passed  in  1866,  nbd  was  re-enacted  by 
the  public  health  act,  1867,  80  and  81  Vict,  c  101.  By  that  act  the  town  council,  or 
police  commi«ioaeiB  of  the  place,  are  constituted  the  local  authority  for  enforcing  tbe 
act.  and  in  other  places  tb9  porocbial  board.  Besides  dealing  with  the  same  class  of 
nuisances  as  the  English  net,  the  Scoteh  act  provided  for  checking  all  trades  and  busi- 
nesses offensive  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  tbe  ne^blwriiood.  Similar  powers  were 
given  to  tbe  local  board  to  enter  private  bouses  and  explore  tbe  causes  of  nuisances. 
Diseased  and  unwholesome  meat  and  provisions  may  also  bo  seized.  Common  lodging- 
houses  were  to  be  restored,  and  to  he  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  by 
tbe  local  authority.  With  regard  to  towns  in  Scotland,  an  extensive  code  of  police  laws 
was  enacted  in  the  general  poUcc  and  improvement  acts,  S5  and  26  Vict.  c.  101,  81  and 
S3  Vict.  c.  103.  The  acts  may  be  adopted  by  burghs;  and  villages  above  700  of  popula- 
tion may,  by  vote  of  house-holders,  lie  converted  into  Inirghs  for  this  purpose.  A  smoke 
nuisance  net  for  ScoUand  was  pasBcd  applicable  to  all  burghs,  20  and  31  Vict.  c.  78;  24 
Vict.  c.  17;  28  and  20  Vict.  c.  102. 

The  above  is  tbe  usual  legal  acceptation  of  tbe  term  nuisance,  but  the  word  is  some- 
timon  used  pi^laiiy  to  denote  thai  claa  ct.  nuiauwea,  caused  by  disorderly  houses  or 
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brothels,  which  are  famlltely  dGScrlbecl  u  common  nalnbeei.  In  tin  Uw  of  En^nod 
those  who  keep  a  brothel  are  liable  to  be  Indkrted  for  m  misdeBieanor,  but  as  there  was 
often  a  difficulty  in  setting  the  law  In  motion  in  such  cases,  a  statute  of  25  Geo.  IL  c 
80.  enacted  that  If  any  two  inhabitants  should  give  ncAlce  to  a  oonstable  of  such  a  house 
being  kept,  it  dhould  tta»n  be  the  duty  of  tho  constable  under  a  penalty,  to  go  with  such 
inhabitants  before  a  justice  and  engage  to  prosecute  the  keeper,  and  their  expenses  are 
paid  by  the  pmish  out  of  the  poor-rates.  The  same  act  provided  that  whoever  in  point 
of  fact  acted  as  the  master  or  the  mistress  of  the  house,  should  be  taken  to  be  the  keqwr 
of  the  bouse.  Tbe  punishment  is  fine  and  imprisonment.  Of  late  an  attempt  lias  been 
made  to  con^ct  a  landlord  under  this  statute  when  he  knows  of  the  charaeter  of  his  ten- 
ants, and  refuses  to  give  them  notice  to  quit;  but  the  courts  have  held  that  tbe  mere  facv 
of  the  landlord  refusing  to  give  noUce  to  quit,  and  so  to  e}ect  such  tenants,  was  not 
enough  to  make  him  liable  la  any  criminal  punishment  In  Scotland,  the  offense  of 
keepmg  a  brothel  is  punishable  in  a  similar  manner.  But  apart  from  the  keeping  of  a 
brothel,  there  is  no  criminal  offense  committed  in  this  country  by  those  who  frequent 
such  houses  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  unless  where  the  circumstances  amount  to 
rape  (q.v.),  or  abduction  (q.v.),  or  ao  aggravated  assault. 

VTTLLA  BOHA,  a  legal  phrase  in  England,  descriptive  of  the  return  made  to  a  sheriff, 
who  in  executing  process  against  a  debtor  finds  he  has  no  goods. 

JTD'ICA  POMPIL  IUS,  in  the  mythic  history  of  Rome,  was  the  successor  of  Romnlns. 
the  founder  of  the  city.  He  was  a  native  of  Cures  in  tbe  Sabine  country,  and  was  uni- 
Teraally  reverenced  for  bis  wisdom  and  piety.  Unanimously  elected  king  by  the  Roman 
people,  he  soon  Justified  Inr  ^  conduct  the  wisdom  of  their  choice.  After  dividing  the 
Umds  which  Romulus  had  conquered,  he  proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sacred 
nymph  Egeria,  to  draw  up  religious  lostttutionB  for  his  subjects,  and  thus  stands  out  in 
'  the  primitive  legend  as  the  author  of  tlie  Roman  ceremonial  law.  His  reign  lasted  for 
S9  years,  and  was  a  golden  age  of  peace  and  happiness.  The  only  fcaturein  the  myth 
of  Numa  Pompilius  which  we  can  regard  as  prombly  historical,  is  ihat  which  indicates 
the  inEusion  of  a  Sabine  religious  element  into  Roman  history  at  some  remote  period. 

OTHAVTIAt  the  chief  t  of  the  Celtiberian  people  called  Axevacl  In  ancient  Spain, 
waa  ^tuated  on  tlie  Douro  (Ourius),  in  the  neigfabornood  of  the  present  Soria  in  oM 
tile.  The  site  is  probably  marked  by  the  present  Puente  de  Guarray.  Numantia  is  cele- 
Ixttted  for  the  heroic  reustance  which  it  made  to  the  Romans,  from  15S  b.c.,  when  iis 
citizens  first  met  a  Roman  army  in  liattle,  to  Idi  b.c.,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Scipio  the  younger,  after  a  siege  of  15  months,  in  the  course  of  which  famine  and  the 
eword  had  left  alive  very  few  of  its  8000  brave  defenders.  The  besieging  force  under 
Scipio  amounted  to  60,000  men. 

mnntEBS,  Theort  of,  the  most  subtle  and  Intricate,  and  at  tbe  same  time  one  of 
the  most  extensive,  branches  of  mathematical  anaiysia  It  treats  primarily  of  the  form- 
of  numbers,  and  of  the  properties  at  once  doduclble  from  these  forms;  but  its  principal 
field  is  the  theory  of  equations,  in  as  far  as  equations  are  soluble  in  whole  numbers  or 
rational  hacUons,  and  more  particularly  that  branch  known  aa  indeterminate  equations. 
Closely  allied  to  this  branch  are  those  problems  which  are  usually  grouped  under  the 
diophantine  analysis  (q.v.),  a  class  of  problems  alike  interesting  anddifflcult;  and  of 
which  the  followiog  are  examples:  1.  Fend  the  numtten  the  sum  of  tBho$e  tquara  thaUbea 
tqttare  number;  a  condition  satisfied  by  G  and  13,  8  and  16,  9  and  40,  etc.  2.  Find  three 
aquare  numdera  in  arithmetieal  progreeeton;  Answer,  1,  25,  and  49;  4,  100, 196,  etc. 

Fbrma  qftumbenaxe  certain  algebnUc  formulas,  which,  by  asugnine  to  the  tetters 
successive  numerical  values  from  0  upwards,  are  capable  of  producing  atTnamboB  with- 
out exception,  e.g.,  by  giving  to  m  the  successive  values  0,  1,  3,  8,  etc.,  in  any  of  tbe 
following  groups  of  formulas:  Sm,  9tn  + 1;  Sin,  8m  -|-  1,  8m  -|-  3;  4m,  4m  -{-  1-  4fn  -f- 
3,  4m  -j-  3,  we  can  produce  the  natural  series  of  numbers.  These  formulas  are  Iwa^d  on 
the  self-evident  principle,  that  the  remainder  after  division  is  less  than  the  divisor,  and 
that,  consequently,  every  number  can  be  represented  in  the  form  of  tbe  product  of  two 
factors  -|-  a  number  less  than  the  smidler  fa<^r. 

By  means  of  these  formulas,  many  properties  of  numbers  can  be  dranonstrated  with- 
out difficulty.  To  give  a  few  examples.  (1.)  3^  pndtui^iwcoiu»eutiii«nvmieni» 
divimMe  by  3:  Let  Sfp  be  one  number,  then  the  other  la  eltber  2m  4- 1  or  Km  —  1,  and 
the  product  2m  (3m  ±  1)  contains  3  aa  a  factor,  and  is  thus  dlvimble  by  2.  (3.)  The 
proMiet  of  three  eonteeutiw  nw^bert  it  divii^ble  bjf6:  Let  8m  be  one  of  tbe  numbers  (as  in 
every  trfod  of  consecutive  numbers  one  must  be  a  multiple  of  8),  then  the  others  aiT> 
either  8m  —  2,  8m  —  1 ;  8m  —  1,  8m  4- 1 ;  or  8m  + 1,  8m  +  2.  In  the  first  and  tliird 
cases,  the  proposition  is  manifest,  as  (8m  —  2)  (8m  —  l),  and  (8m  4- 1)  (8m  4*  3)t  are  each 
dividble  by  3,  and  therefore  their  product  Into  8m  is  divisible  by  6  (=  1.2.^.  In  tlie 
second  case  tbe  product  is  8m  ^m  —  1)  (8m  +  1),  or  8m  (9m*  —  1),  where  8  is  a  factor, 
and  it  Is  necessary  to  show  that  m  (9m*  —  1)  is  dividble  3:  If  m  be  even,  tbe  Uiing  is 
proved ;  but  if  odd,  then  m*  is  odd,  9m*  Is  odd,  and  9m'  —  1  is  even ;  hence,  in  this  case 
also  the  proposition  is  true.  It  can  aimiUrly  be  prtxveA  that  the  pnjduct  of  four  consecu- 
tive numbers  is  divisible  by  34  (=  1.2.8.4),  of  five  consecutive  numbers  by  120  (=:  1.3.3. 
4.5),  and  so  on  generally.  These  propOBltiona  fmn  the  b*dft  for  proof  c«  many  propef^ 
ties  ot  numbws,  auch  aa  that  the  wEarenoe  of  0w  aqoani  of  asjE  two  odd  niuuMn  is 
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divisible  8.  The  diffleniice  between  a  Dumber  and  hi  cnbe  Is  tba  product  of  three 
cooKcntivB  nnmben.  and  is  conaeoaaitly  (tee  abore)  abraya  diTidble  by  6.  Any  prime 
number  which,  when  divided  by  4,  leaves  a  remainder  unity,  is  the  sum  of  two  square 
nnmbera:  thus.  41  ^  25  + 16  =  V  +  4*,  288  b  169  -f.  M  s:  is*  4-  8*,  etc. 

Besides  these,  there  are  u  great  many  ioterestiog  properties  of  numbers  which  defy 
classification;  such  as,  that  the  sum  of  the  odd  numbers  beginning  with  unity  is  a 
square  number  (the  square  of  the  number  of  terms  added),  Le.,  1  ~|-  8  4*  =  i*  =^>  1  + 
8  +  6-f-7  +  9x=2B  =  6i,  etc. ;  and,  the  sum  of  the  cuIms  of  the  natozal  nutubers  is 
the  square  of  the  sum  of  die  numbera.  i.e.,  l*-(-9*4-a*sl-f8  +  jt7=  86  =  (14-3 
+  8)«,  1'  +  »•  +  3»  X  4»  =  100  =  (1  +  fi  +  8  44)^,  et«. 

We  shall  close  tliis  article  with  a  few  i^oeral  remarks  on  numbers  themselves.  Num- 
ben  sie  divided  into  prime  and  eompotile — prime  numbers  being  those  wliich  contain  no 
factmr  greater  than  unity;  composite  nmnbem  tboae  which  are  the  product  of  two  (not 
reckoning  unity)  or  more  factors.  The  numljer  of  primes  is  unlimited,  and  so  consc- 
queutty  are  tlie  others.  The  product  <tf  any  numbn-  of  consecutive  numbers  is  even,  us 
uso  are  the  squares  of  ail  even  numbers;  while  the  product  of  two  odd  numbers,  or  the 
sqtmreaof  odd  numben,  are  odd.  Every  cwnpodta  number  can  be  pot  under  tiie  fonn 
of  a  product  of  powers  of  numbors;  thus,  lii  s  9*  X  8*,  or,  gen^aUy,  n  s  afM.ff, 
where  a,  b,  and  e  are  prime  numbers,  and  the  number  of  the  divisors  of  such  a  ctnn- 
posite  number  Is  equal  to  the  product  (p  +  X^q  4-  l-X**  +  1)>  imity  and  the  number  itself, 
being'  included.  In  the  case  of  144,  the  number  of  divlscws  would  be  (4  -f-  i)(d  + 1)> 
6  X  8.  or  15,  which  we  find  1^  trial  to  be  the  case.  Perfect  nwnd>en  are  those  which 
are  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  divisois  (the  number  itself  being  of  ooune  ozoepted);  thus, 
6  =  l+  S  +  8,98  =  l  +  8  +  4-j-7+14,  and  4M,are  ^ect  numbcia.  AmiubU 
nmAen  are  peJrs  of  numbera,  dther  one  of  the  p^  betw  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
divisors  of  the  other ;  thus,  S30(=:l+S+4  +  B  +  104-fl  +  aO-|-8S  +  44+BS  + 
110  =i  284).  and  284  1  -f  2  +  4  +  71  + 143  s  2819,  are  amicable  oumben.  For  other 
series  of  numbers  see  Fiocbatk  Nocbbbs. 

The  most  ancient  writer  on  the  theoiy  of  numbera  was  Diophantns,  who  flourished 
in  the  3d  c,  and  the  subject  received  no  further  development  till  the  time  of  Yicta  nod 
Fennat(thG  latter  being  the  aothor  of  sevnal  celebrated  theorems,  a  discussion  of  which, 
however,  is  quite  unsuited  to  this  woA),  wtm  greatly  extended  it.  Euler  next  addtil 
bis  quota,  and  was  followed  by  Lagrange,  Le^ndre,  and  Gkuas^who  in  turn  success- 
fully applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  numbers,  and  brought  the  theory  to  its  present 
state.  Cauch^,  Llbri,  and  Gill  (tn  America)  have  also  devot^  themselves  to  it  with  suc- 
csBA.  The  chief  autlioritles  down  to  the  present  century  are  Barlow's  Theorp  of  Jfutn- 
ben  (1811);  Legendre's -£^t  ftir  la  T^mrie  da Kombret  (8d  ed.,  Paris,  1880);  and  Oauss's 
Daqttmtianes  ArUhmOiaB  (Brunswick,  1801 ;  Fr.  translation,  1807);  and  for  the  latest  dis- 
coveries, the  transactions  of  the  varioos  learned  societies  may  be  consulted. 

'  VUXBER8,  BOOK  of  (LXX.  AritAmot;  Heb.  Bamidbar).  the  fourth  book  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, consists  of  S6  chapters,  embi'acins  the  history  of  the  march  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  desert,  together  with  the  special  laws  given  during  this  period  as  comple- 
mentwy  to  the  Sinaitic  lemelation.  Beginning  with  the  census  of  the  people  (whence 
the  name  of  the  book),  ana  the  assigning  of  the  special  places  to  each  tribe  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sanctuaty,  the  whole  pcoplels  classifled,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi  specially  sin- 
gled out.  Ordinances  on  the  purity  to  be  maintained  tn  the  camp,  the  functions  of  the 
priests,  and  a  description  of  the  passover,  follow.  The  second  portion  of  the  book 
describes  the  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  the  miraculous  sustenance 
of  the  people,  their  ciissatisfaction  and  consequent  rejection,  together  with  various  special 
laws  respecting  sacrifices,  etc.,  and  the  episode  of  Korah.  The  third  part  embraces  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wandering — an  epoch  hurried  over  with 
remarkable  swiftn^  by  the  historian.  In  quick  succession,  the  renewed  strife  of  the 
people  with  their  leaders,  the  message  to  the  king  of  Moab,  the  death  of  Aaron,  the 
defeat  of  the  king  of  Arad,  the  puniuiment  of  the  people  bv  serpeots.  the  march  from 
Hor  to  Pisga,  ana  the  victorious  battle  against  the  lungB  of  Sihon  and  Og,  are  recounted, 
and  the-  extraordinary  episode  of  Balaam  follows.  The  further  wiles  employed  by  the 
alarmed  Sioabitcs  and  Midinnites  to  avert  the  threatening  invasion,  and  their  result, 
together  witli  the  second  census,  are  narrated.  Moses  is  warned  of  liis  death,  and  the 
vital  question  of  bis  succession  is  settled.  Further  laws  and  ordinances  respecting  sacri- 
fices and  vows,  the  conquest  of  the  Midianites,  and  the  partition  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan  among  certaui  tribes,  a  recapitulation  of  the  encampments  in  the  desert,  a 
detailed  specification  of  the  manner  in  which  the  promised  land  should  be  divided 
after  its  conquest,  and  tlie  final  ordinance  of  the  marriages  of  heiresses  among  their  own 
tribe  only,  so  as  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  landed  property,  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  hook. 

The  hook  of  Xumbcrs  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  supposed  by  the  greater 
part  of  modern  critics  to  consist  of  several  documents  written  by  EteAiita  and  Jehaviiti 

respectively.    See  Qelxesis,  FsNTATstJcu. 

mTKEBAU,  tbe  general  name  given  to  figures  or  symbols  by  means  of  which  num- 
bera are  extH«ssed  (for  Roman  andOraek  numerals,  see  NoTATHm):  tlie  diatlDetiTe  name 
of  ArtMe  nunmvU  being  given  to  the  nine  ^^xm  or  dlgfta  and  tbe  nro  that  are  bow 
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in  almost  imlvcnal  tuio  amoag  dvillzea  natioiia  for  Ois  purpose.  Both  the  origin  of 
these  figures  and  the  period  at  which  tb^  became  known  in  Europe  liave  been  made 
subject!)  of  laborioi  ■  iuvesti^ion;  and  it  seems  to  be  now  proved  beyond  a  doubc  that 
tlicy  ure  of  Indian,  not  Arabic,  origin,  and  were  invented  by  Uie  Brohmana  some  time 
B.C.  But  Uie  more  important  inquiry  as  to  the  time  of  tbeir  iutroducdon  into  Boropo 
iiosbitbertobaflledall  research.  The  simple  and  convcDient  tlieory  tbat  tbey  were  intro- 
duced into  Spain  by  the  conquering  Aral)s,  and  from  that  country,  theu  a  great  km  of 
learning,  a  knowledge  of  them  was  disseminated  tfarougbout  Europe,  is  contradicted  bv 
the  fact  tlMt  the  eastern  Arabs  themselves  had  no  knowledge  of  tbem  previous  to  the 
time  of  tlie  cullph  Al-Mamun  (818-8^,  while  a  knowledge  of  them  exf^d  in  Europe 
from  a  considerably  earlier  date.   The  moat  probable  theory  is  tlut  they  were  brought 

'  from  India,  probably  by  Uie  Neo-Pytbi^oresns.  and  introduced  into  Italy,  whence  tbey 
became  known  to  a  few  of  the  learned  men  of  eastern  Europe.  We  liave,  bowew. 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  figures  then  known  were  totally  different  in  form  from 
those  now  used.  These  latter,  called  gobar  by  the  Arabs,  may  have  beun  brought  to  Bac- 
dad  durug  the  reign  of  Al-Maneor  (740),  or  his  immediate  successors,  and  oertainly  not 
later  than  the  time  of  Al-Mamun.  Duiiiur  the  latter  reign  we  know  the  pre!<eut  system 
of  arithmetic  was  introduced  into  Persia  mm  India,  and  most  probably  a  knowledge  of 
the  gobar  figure  at  the  same  time.   Thence  the  system  of  antlimetic  was  lirought  to 

.  nortu-westeru  Africa  and  Spain,  and  doubtleaa  the  Dgures  along  witli  it,  almut  :be  end 
of  the  10th  or  beginning  of  tlia  11th  c,  and  from  Spain  a  knowledge  of  boih  was 
speedily  commnnicated  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  gobsr  figures  supersedmg  those  fmms 
of  eastern  figures  wliich  had  previously  been  employed.  The  knowledge  of  the  figures, 
however,  Bpivad,  as  was  natural,  much  more  rapidly  than  the  notation  and  arithmetic  of 
which  they  were  the  foundation,  and  we  consequently  find  in  writings  and  inscnptiras 
of  the  middle  ages  the  gobar  %urcs  partly  substituted  for.  and  mixed  jup  with,  the  Boman 
numerals;  as,  for  instance,  XX X2,  for  83;  X4,  for  li,  etc.;  and  occasionallj  aoch 
expressions  as  802,  808,  for  82  and  88.  The  earliest  work  on  modem  arithmeUc  was 
published  in  Qermanr  in  1890;  it  elphthied  the  decimal  notation  and  exemplified  the 
elementary  rules.  The  Arabic  numerals  were  not  generally  introduced  into  England  till 
the  commencement  of  the  17th  c,  aod  it  was  long  after  that  time  before  the  decimal 
vithmetic  became  generaL  Bee  a  dissertation  Bur  let  Ciiiffr»  IndieTU,  by  M.  Woepke,  io 
the  Asiatic  journal. 

NUMERALS  (ante).  The  only  vsltiable  essays  on  the  introduction  of  our  present  nu- 
merala  are  the  works  of  Woeiwke,  in  the  Bn^dopadia  MOropoUtana,  London.  1845.  \6L. 
.  i.,  ^AXZ  AnibsiJouTTialAnat^e,  6th  series,  vol,  1.,  1808,pp.  S7, 284,  442;  aod  hismouo- 
graph,  8ur  rjntroduetion  de  VArithm^qiu  Jndien  en  Occtdent,  liome.  1859.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  the  higlier  mathematics,  may  be  seen  in  bis  reconstruction 
of  that  passage  where  tbe  education  of  th^  infant  Suddha  is  exemplified  by  a  kind  of 
competition-waJlali,  on  the  basis  of  the  lo^cal  figure  of  the  "heap.  ButweareoD)y 
just  beginning  to  get  reliable  dates  In  Indian  arcbeeology,  and  the  edition  of  Prinsep  by 


scholars  in  the  line  of  Shemitic  influence  on  early  Indian  alphabets,  all  point  to  conclu- 
sions at  variance  with  those  of  the  scholars  of  tbe  last  generation.  There  are  three  sets 
of  figures  in  use  among  what  may  be  called  the  matheniuticnl  nations,  the  Sanskrit  (this 
name  is  used  because  it  does  not  Identify  them  with  any  particular  alphabet),  the  Neskhi 
(as  used  with  the  present  Arabic  alphabet),  and  Ilie  Euiopean.  None  are  now  as  they 
were  in  tbe  year  1000  a.i>.,  nnd  none  Is  an  immediate  Imrrowing  from  another.  Ail  seem 
to  have  l>een  once  used  without  notatiooal  plnce,  that  is,  without  the  zero,  Arob-Greck 
T^i<ppa,  Sansk.  suneja,  both  meaning  twAf.  The  earliest  Sanskiit  figures  appear  to  be  of 
A.D.  674.  Bactrlao  numerals  are  us^  till  B.C.  116,  they  are  SlicmitTc,  and  without  nota- 
tion. Tbe  Pali  numerals  which  accompanv  the  series  of  inscriptions  from  the  8d  c.  R.C. 
to  the  6th  c.  jl.D.,  are  narily  tallies,  partly  alphabetic,  partlv  Shemitic,  nnd  aro  also 
without  notation.  The  Sanskrit  figures  must  tie  traced  back  through  a  Devanagari  lOih 
c.  type,  through  a  stil!  older  Kashmir  shape,  to  Identifiable  initials  of  tbeir  Pali  (f) 
names  in  characters  which  aro  not  quite  Identical  with  eitlier  Bsli,  Allahabad,  or  tSiodh- 
multani.  The  resemblaoce  of  1,  S,  S  to  our  own  figures  vanishee  as  we  go  back,  and 
the  only  shadow  of  likeness  is  an  accidental  form  of  tbe  old  7.  Evidently,  tliere  remains 
at  that  point  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  any  modem  Devanagari  letters,  nor  are  tbe 
letters  those  usutdly  proposed,  as  the  six  is  spelled  with  cbh.  and  seven  with  t.  Tbe 
other  two  types  aro,  as  to  a  few  of  tbeir  figures,  bound  together  br  a  common  orinn. 
tliougb  dissimilar  in  ^ape  and  derivation.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  tbe  render  uial 
Alexandria,  with  the  party-colored  nationalities  who  traded  thero,  serves  as  a  great 
receptacle,  not  onlv  of  all  uie  mysticism  but  of  all  the  knowledge  of  tbe  antique  east. 
What  a  jumble  of  perverted  intelligence  remtdned  long  after  any  practical  instructlmi 
bad  vanished  may  lie  easily  seen  bystudying  any  at  the  patristic  compilations,  or  any  tA 
tbe  early  Arabic  enc^cloptedists.  The  Arabs  oi  n.  Egypt  and  Barbary,  Mugbrabin,  nad 
always  certain  heretical  traditions,  a  different  arrangement  of  the  supplementary  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  aod  certain  differences  in  the  figures,  which  diatinguidied  tltem  from 
their  fellows  of  the  east  Their  ciTilization  seems  earliw  and  more  prsoticaL  Tbe 
oUeM  figures  known  (except  ChlnoM  current  marks)  are  tbe  Egyptian,  and  tbe^  go 
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I>  It*  III*  IHI*,  ^^kh  In  Demotic  are  cbanced  to  one  long  stroke,  with  tbe  others 
reduced  each  to  a  short  scrabble  od  its  upper  left  side.  The  Hieratic  changes  the  tallies 
to  a  secies  of  vertical  scrabbles,  sad  from  these  come  the  Demotio  signs  for  months,  1,  S, 
8,  almost  identical  with  our  flgures.  These  furnish  the  radicnl  distinotion  lietweeu 
Arabic  and  Go  bar  figures.  The  Arabic,  at  least  tbe  Nesklu,  lakes  tiie  flrst  four  Demotic 
figures,  and,  oecessarilv  reversltig  tlieui  in  its  writing  from  right  to  left,  adds  to  them 
others,  of  which  only  9  bears  r  cTisDce  resemblance  to  an  Buropean  figure.  Tlie  Oobar 
takes  the  three  Demotic  month  figures,  adds  the  Demotic  common  4,  aud  the  rest  are 
identical  with  the  old  Uughrsb,  with  the  apices  of  BoeUiius,  and  with  our  modern 
flgurea  Variant  tvpea  are  old  Arabic  4  like  a  Gieek  sigma,  and  6  like  our  8  with  a 
tall;  tbe  Golnr  and  the  BoetJiiaa  signg  have  another  H,  uke  a  Suzon  %;  the  14th  o.  Euro- 
pean 4  Is  like  a  Greek  lumbdo,  A.   The  apices,  occurriog  In  an  old  manuscript  of 


Gnostic.  The  signs  are  strangely  deformed,  and  their  nameit,  smxed,  nre  from  4  to  C 
Syrian,  but  1  and  3  are  Indo-<£rman,  and  3  unreadable.  As  the  Gobu*  seem  older  than 
the  Kvskbif  and  as  tlieic  first  four  figures  are  undoubtedly  £gyptian,  it  may  bo  tliat  tbe 
rest,  our  figures  ai  to-day,  are  also  debased  Demotic.  'Vbey  would  be  eitlwr  afpbabeUcal — 
bid  of  tlie  sequence  of  tlie  Demotic  alphabet  we  are  noteniirely  ocrtain — or  initial — but, 
if  so,  of  Coptic  numbers,  or  of  Arabic  numbers  spelled  In  Coptic?  It  seems  impos^ble 
to  tell,  and  no  guessing,  or  discovery  of  chance  rckiion  in  appearance,  is  of  the  slightest 
vjtlue.  A  series  of  deductions  would  attribute  tlie  other  Neskhi  figures  to  either  a  Syriac 
aipUabct  becoming  Euflc,  or  perhaps  to  some  arrangement  of  Pcrso-Baclrisn  signs  with 
which  wc  .are  not  ^et  acquainted.  The  nianuscript  of  Wa^iyi  will  show  with  how 
many  signs  an  iuquisilive  Arab  of  his  time  might  be  familiar,  wlule  without  real  knowl- 
uUge  of  a  single  afpiiabet,  even,  beside  his  own. 

VinnsSATZOV,  the  reading  o"ff  of  numbers  that  are  expressed  by  figures.  As  shown 
in  notation  (q  v.),  the  first  figure  oQ  the  right  hand  expresses  units;  the  next,  tens;  the 
third,  hundreds;  and  following  the  same  nomenchiture  with  tbe  next  three  figures,  wo 
luive  the  fourth  expressing  units  of  thousands;  the  fifth,  tens  of  ttiousonds;  thcslzlii, 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  seventh  figure,  in  like  mniincr,  expresses  units  of  millions: 
the  eighth,  tens  of  millions;  and  the  ninth,  hundreds  of  millions.  When  this  meUiod  is 
consistently  followed  out,  as  is  the  case  with  French  and  other  continental  arithmeti- 
cians, the  fourth  period,  or  group  of  three  figures,  is  denominated  billions,  the  first 
figure  of  it  (the  tenth  from  the  extreme  right)  being  units  of  billions;  the  next,  -tens  of 
billions;  etc.  Read  In  this  way.  the  figures  50,084,763,204,504  express  fifty-six  trillions, 
eighty-four  billions,  seven-hundred-and-sixtv- three  millions,  two-hundred-and-four  thou- 
aands,  five-hundred-nnd-fonr  units.  In  Bntidn  there  Is  a  slight  variation  !u  the  mode, 
the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  render  it  a  little  more  complicated;  tlius,  after  unite  of 
tulllious,  come  tens  and  hundreiis  of  millions,  but  then  instead  of  billions  we  have, 
itccordlng  to  the  current  usage,  thousands  of  millions;  after  this,  tens  of  thousands  of 
millions  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions,  and  then  billions,  wliich  occupy  the  18th 
figure  from  the  right,  and  are  reckoned  in  tlie  same  wny  as  millions,  so  that  the  next 
unit-or  trUUom  docs  not  come  in  till  the  19th  figure.  The  above  number,  according  to 
tlie  British  mode,  would  be  read  fifty-six  billions,  eighty-four-thousand-seven-hundrod- 
and-aixty-threc  raillions,  two-hundred-and-four  thousands,  five-hundred -and  four  units. 
The  first  method  Is  perfectly  symmetrical,  keeping  througiiout  to  divisioas  of  three 
figures;  the  second  only  keeps  to  this  divi^on  up  to  liundreds  of  millions,  when  it 
changes  it  for  a  division  into  parcels  of  tXx  figures,  whicli  are  named  flxim  units  up  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  units.  .The  latter  mode  is,  however,  jpFodually  falling  Into 
disuse.  ' 

NUMroA.   See  Guinea  Fowl,  ante. 

vmnD'ZA  (Gr.  Nomadia,  tbe  land  of  Komads),  the  name  given  by  the  Komann  to  a 
part  of  the  a.  coast  of  Africa,  corresponding  to  some  extent  with  the  modem  Algiers. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  nvcr  Mulucha  (now  Moltiya),  which  separated  it  from 
Mauritania;  on  the  e.  by  the  river  Tusca  (now  Wadi-eUBerber),  wlilch  separated  it  from 
the  territory  of  Carthage,  the  Afriaa  Propria  of  the  Romans;  on  the  s.  it  reached  to  the 
chains  of  mt.  AUas  and  the  lacus  Tritonls,  whidi  anjamted  it  from  the  hind  of  the 
Gaetnlians  and  interior  Libya.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  Rubricatus  and  the  Ampsaga. 
Tlu  inhabitants  of  Numidia.  as  of  Mauritania,  belong^  to  the  rare  from  which  tlie 
modern  Berber  are  descended.  They  wei-e  a  warlike  mco,  and  excelled  as  horsemen; 
hut,  like  most  barbarians,  were  faithless  and  unscrupulous.  Of  their  tribes,  the  Mtm^H 
in  the  and  the  MoMOugU  in  the  w.,  were  the  most  powerful.  In  the  grand  stru^le 
between  the  Carttanglnians  rnd  the  Romans,  they  nt  first  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
former,  but  subsequently  the  king  of  ihe  eastern  Numidians.  Mossiniww,  joined  the 
liomans,  and  rendered  tliem  effectual  service  in  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Favoi«fl  by  the 
cmquerors  he  united  all  Nutnidla  under  his  sway.  Of  his  successors  in  this  kingdom 
Jugurtha  and  Juba  are  the  most  famous.  After  the  victory  of  Onsar  over  Juba  I.,  In 
tiie  African  war,  Numidia  became  a  Roman  province  (46  B.C.);  hut  Augustus  afterwards 
gave  the  western  part— from  the  river  Ampsaga,  now  Wadi  el-Kibbir— with  Mauritania, 
to  Juba  II. ,  and  the  name  Numidia  became  limited  to  the  eastern  part;  and  when  Mauri- 
tania became  a  Roman  piovinoek  the  western  part  was  called  MauTitania  C^naiiensls. 
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Amoi^  Vie  Honum  cofimte  were  Hippo  IlcgiiH,  near  Um  nunUi  nf  the  rinr  BnMxtiiK; 
CirtB'  (tiie  lesldnuw  of  the  Nuntlauii  ktngaX  iiftenra«d»  oaUotl  ConstaBtiiM,  «  mmc 
BtHl  pnwnred  in  Codsuoitbte;  lUoca,  and  Bu^cada.  FortbeimidemhiBUffTcf  Mvmirite 
■ee  AidBiKBa. 

irtrviBKA.TICS  (Lat.  nvmmtfs  and  nvmdma,  money;  Or.  utmimia,  from  n&mo^,  tan-, 
r.  medium  of  excliange  effttibllsTied  by  law),  the  science  wliich  treats  of  cointi  and  tiic<iaN. 
A  coin  is  a  pii-ce  of  metal  of  a  fixed  freight  stamped  by  aatbority  of  govt>r.imeiit,  n:iii 
employed  as  a  ciTculatin^  medium.  A  medal  ts  a  piece  struck  to  oommcm'iiaic-  :  a 
eveut.  The  study  of  namismstica  has  an  imtmrtant  bearing  on  bistorr.  Coins  liuvc 
been  the  means  of  awertunin^  tlie  names  of  foirotim  countries  and  cftle^  their  p><!ii 
tion,  Iheir  chronology,  the  mcoesaion  of  tlteir  kings,  tlicir  nsages — efvU,  miljtary,  itLd 
religloiis — and  the  style  of  their  art.  On  their  rcwKttTe  coins  ure  cnp  look  on  iniunii<H- 
edly  occumte  rcpresentaiions  of  Hitbttdates,  JuKuB  Cessnr,  Augustiis,  Nvrgt,  Ciraisilli. 
and  rend  their  character  and  features. 

The  metals  whicli  have  gcneraliy  been  used  for  coinage  artf  P>W,  BiTvcr,  and  ooppcT. 
lu  each  cla'sa'is  comprised  the  alloy  occiisiooiiily  fnibstitiitcd  for  It,  as  electrum  (:in  itlloy 
of  gold  and  tilver)  for  gold,  billon  for  silver,  hnmze  for  copper,  nndpotin(!in  alloy  softrV 
:tl)an  billon)  for  nilrer  and  copper.  Tlio  side  of  n  coin  vhich  bLurs  tlte  most  importunt 
idcviceor  Inscription  is  nailed  tlie  tibwrte,  tlic  other  side  themvrsf.  TIh*  wonln  rr  leUcr* 
fow  a  coin  are  colled  Its  Inscription;  an  inscription  surrounding  ibc  lumlcr  is  <*a)h-fl  Ibr 
'legend.  When  the  inwer  pnrt  of  the  reverse  i^  distinctly  eeparatikl  fi-om  the  main  dt'viif . 
it  is  oftlled  the  exergue  (<Jr.  ex  trgou.  without  tbe  work),  ami  often  IwiirH  a  dcconitanr 
1nscrip(i<>n,  with  tlie  dnte  or  place  of  mintngr.  The  field  Is  tlic  Bpace  oii  the  surfact;  Jr 
Jiie  coin  unoccupied  by  the  principal  device  nr  inscription. 

Tlie  use  of  coined  money  cannot  be  traced  further  buck  than  tlie  Stli  c.  n  c.  MoneT. 
Su>wevur,  as  a  me<lium  of  exchaDgc,-cxisteil  muchvarli^,  and  when  «f  metal  it  plf^-'t 
Ity  wcigltt,  no  piece  being  adjusted  to  any  precise  weight,  and  nil  money  ))eiii^  weighed 
u'hen  exciiuuged.  £arly  metallic  money  was  in  ibc  form  of  bars,  8|:»j^es.  and  rin-ps;tlK 
riij£  money  could  be  opened,  closed,  and  linked  in  a  cbaiu  for  coavi'wience  of  carrii^. 

Tile  I.yili);ns  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  (ued  coined  money, 
about  TOO  or  800 years  tiefore  tbe  Christian  era;  and  tlieir  exaiqplo  wus  suon  after  fU- 
lowed  by  the  different  states  of  Greece,  tbe  earliest  Crrcek  coiny  being  tlioae  of  JEiiinj. 
In  its  early  stages  tite  process  of  coining  consisted  in  placing,  a  bunp  of  metal  of  a  fixed 
wc'igilit.  and  approudimg  to  a  globular  form,  over  a  die,  oa  which  vaa  vngmved  tlie 
rcligioii'i  or  national  syrauoi  to  lie  impressed.  A  wedge  or  pnocb  placed  at  tSe  badt  <rf 
rUo  metal  was  bold  stcitdily  witii  one  band,  and  struck  by  a  hammer  with  tlie  ot^«r,  till 
the  metal  wjis  i^ufUcicntly  tised  in  the  die  to  receive  a  good  impression.  Tl^  ImpressioR 
wasagiiaRintc'L'  of  tlie  weight  of  the  piece.  Fnim  tbe  nature  of  tbe  procc8B,-the  earliest 
coins  h:id  n  lumpl<h  appearance,  and  on  their  reverse  was  a  rough,  irregular,  boUow 
squiire,  c(.rrciipo]iding,to  a  similar  square  on  the  punch,  devised  for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping: 
the  coin  sti.-ady  when  struck  by  the  coinlngbammcr.  original  coins  of  Aai*  Minor 
were  of  gold,  thoee  of  Greece  of  sliver.  The  earliest  coins  bear  emblems  a  smtciI 
cbnmelcr,  often  cm1x>dying  some  legend  regarding  ^I^e  founSation  of  the  state,  as  tlir 
piliocii  or  ^tI  on  the  coins  of  the  Plioclans,  wliicb  alludes  to  the  shoal  of  seals  said  to  bavr 
followed  Die  fleet  ilurint^  the  emigration  of  the  peocdo.  A- very  early  donble  stater 
Miletus,  in  Ioui:t,  of  wlncb  tbe  type  Is  tbe  lion's  bead,  was  derived  from  Persia  and 
Ajwyria,  »nct  ii»;ociiUed  with  the  worsliip  of  Cybelc,  a  symbol  which  is  continued  in  ib<- 
intei-  l  oiuaiie  of  MDcins.  Types  of  this  kind  were  sucoeeded  by  portraits  of  prvtoctio;: 
(ieitic!'.  The  tariiest  coins  of  Athens  have  tbe  ow]  as  type  of  the  goddess  Athene;  ai  a 
later  periocl;  ihe  bead  of  the  goddess  herself  tahes  itl  place,  the  ow]  afterwards  rc-appiir 
ingoii  the  reverse.  Tbe  punch-mark,  at  first  a  rudely-rotulied  square,  loon  ftssumH 
the  more  sigbilv  form  of  deep.  wedge-Iilte  indents,  which  in  later  specimens  lK-con»> 
more  rcguhir.  till  tliay  form  tlivmeelrcs  into  tolerably  symmetrical  sqimre.  In  the  ws: 
fitnge.  liic  indents  become  shallower,  and  consfrt  of  four  squares  forming  one  brCT  one 
Tlur  surrounding  of  llic  punch-mark  with  a  band  bearing  n  name,  and  tne  intirxiiiriion 
of  n  liend  in  the  center,  grndnnlly  led  to  tbe  perfect  l-pverse.  There  is  h  remarksM 
siTie.';  of  »n-<::illcd  "encased"  coiw  struck  In  Alagna  Qnecla,  of  wbid>  the  pptctiip  i«  sa 
cxitpt  rrpi-titinn  In  coneavo  of  the  relief  of  the  obverse.  Tliese  coins  are  thin,  flat,  sfaur* 
in  pelief,  nnd  l)e(mtifu1ly  executed. 

Ilie  ti-ailinc  coin  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonics  was  the  etater,  k>  called  bpcan* 
founded  on  n  staiuliird  of  weight  generally  roceirod  before  the  hntroducfion  of  cniiwM 
niotiey.  Tlici-e  ivere  dcmble  staters,  and  half,  thin!  and. quarter  staters,  nnd  thcstn'*? 
V.IIS  equivalent  in  value  to  six  of  tlie  silver  pieces  culled  dracbmiB,  The  obolua  ow 
sixth  of  tlie  dnifhmn,  at  first  struck  in  silver,  in  later  times  in  copper. 

The  insrriplions  on  the  earliest  Greek  coins  consist  of  ft  single  fetter,  the  initint  of  Th- 
f  ity  whoi-c  tliey  were  strnck.  The  remaining  lettei-s,  or  a  portion  of  them,  were  aft^r 
wnnls  ci>l(ied.  the  nnmr,  when  in  full,  being  in  the  genitive  case.  Monogntras  sometioM-* 
oii'ur  in  iidrlition  to  the  name,  or  part  name,  of  tlie  place.  Tlic  first  coin  iH-arin*  Hi* 
itnme  of  :i  king  is  tlie  tctradrachm  (or  piece  of  fbur  drachma;)  of  Alexander  1..  of 
Macedon. 

Among  (hp  early  coins  of  Asia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  h  the  stater  Z>aricn!t  «t 
D.iric,  n-jtuod  from  Darius  Hystaspcs. :  It  liad  for  symbol  ftn  arcber  kneelias  on  unr 
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knee,  ud  nam  to  bave  been  ct^ncd  fo;  the  Orock  coloiiloi  of  by  their  Pereino 
cooquaron.  Id  the  reiga  of  Pbtlip  of  Haoednn  the  oniuag?  of  Qcccco  Lud  attoiued  its 
full  aevelopmeat,  baviog  n  perfect  reverse.  One  of  the  earliest  RpecimenB  of  ibe  conk- 
pleta  coin  IB  a  beantif  al  medal  struck  u  BymcuH,  villi  tbe  liead  of  ProMrpine'  accom- 
panied by  dcdpblDB,  and  for  n-vene  a  victor  In  tbe  Olympic  games  la  a  diariot  refviving 
a  wreatb  from  Tictory — a  type  wkicli  Is  ab<>  found  on  the  rewrse  of  Ihe  Maleni  nf  Pbllip 
of  Hacedoh,  knowD  as  Philips,  and  laxgtHy  imlttUed  by  other  states.  Colas  of  Alexander 
the  great  are  abundant,  many  huviag  been  struck  tifter  his  oonqaestsiii  UMrGroek  toviis 
of  Asia.  -  A*  n>M  distiogutslMs  tliulie  struck  at  Bbodea,  a  bee  thoBU  struck  at  Ephefuii,  . 
etc. ;  tltese  are  all  types  ceDuially  accompanying  the  tigure  of  Zeus  od  tbe  revcire;  on  ' 
Ibe  qUiVono  is  the  bea*!  of  Hercules,  which  Imm  KOmetimvs  boen  supposed  lo  lie  tli«t  of 
Alexiinder  blmaoU.  It  -would  ratUer  sdcni,  ItowKver.  that  tbe  con()iieror's  inimfdiale 
anecesscnrs  were  tbe  first  who  placed  their  portrait  on  tbe  ooins.  and  lliat  under  a  dtuDow 
pretenoe-  of  deiftcatiun,  LyidRtaobus  us  a  deaoeutknt  of  finocbas.  and  beleiicuB  of  Apolla 
cloUted  In  tbe  attrilnitca  of  tlieae  deities  Tvm  moat  Iwaiitlfiil  and  fanporuint  seiies  of 
Qreek  coins  are  those  of  tho  jikileuciUiB,  in  Ada,  of  silver,  and  of  ihe  Lagidae  or  Ptolo- 
mlCH,  in  Egypt,  of  gold. 

Id  Palestine  there  is  an  interesting  serion  of  coinit  founded  on  the  rellgiouB  history  of 
tbe  Jcw'mh  nation,  and  aHSlgiHHl  to  Bimon  MtKCHliffiax.  They  tire  cbekels  hdiI  balf- 
Hlic'kels,  eqiiivaluut  to  two  atttc  dra^m®  anA  oue  Ararhma  i^pi>ciively.  Tbe  shekels 
bear  on  tbe  obverse  tliu  pot  of  maooii.  wilb  thu  luscriptioa  "trcbekel  Israel"  (l\w  ^brkel 
of  Isniet);  on  tho  reverse  is  Aaron's  nHl  with  three  flowers,  nod  tbo  lefteod  "  Icrous- 
cbalim  ludoBcbali"  (Jemsalem  tbd  holy).  Tba  inscripliona  nre  in  tin  Hamaritau  riiacac- 
ter.  -Tbe  successors  of  Sipion  nasumed  the  titlo  of  king,  and  phcod  their  porlraits  om 
tbe  coins'  vritb  inscriptions  In  Qreok  its  well  iia  in  Hebrew,. 

Rommi  cotn»  belong  to  tbnw  difttreu  Kflca,  known  as  the  republfcan,  tbe  family, 
and  the  imiierinl. 

Tbu  s()  <  nllcd  republican,  tlie  rarHest  roiDsgr,  began  at  an  enrly  period  of  Roman  his 
tory.  anO  subsisted  till  about  ):)Ob.c.  Its  idamlimi  uwial  wascopper.  ormther(n>  or  brcmae, 
up  atlf^  of  cupper.  Tits  standanl  nnit  w»t  ibe  pound  weif^l  divided  into  twelve  ounces. 
The  ON,  flit,  or  pnnnd  of  tHonze.  1^  suid  to  hnverec^TRlasiateimpreiBase&ilyas  the  rragn 
of  Bervlns  TulliOH,  67tiB.C.  TIiIei  (dganiio  j^ece  wasoUunglike  a  briik,  and  stamped  wuh 
the  representation  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  whence  tho  word  petunia,  from  pecvx.  cattle  Tbe 
full  poiinil  of  tbe  as  was  graduHliy  reduced,  always  retaining  ibe  twelve  (Dominally) 
uQciiil  subdlvisioaa.  till  its  actuiil  weiicbt  cume  to  bo  no  more  tbiin  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 
Abniit  tbe  time  when  tbe  iis  linii  iHuiitiJohcd  to  nine  ounces,  the  nquare  form  was 
(j\'cbiiiiged  for  tbe  circular.  Thi:i  large  copper  coin,  called  ibe  "as  gntve,"  was  not 
Rlruck  wilb  the  punch,  but  cast,  and  exbilaleti  on  tbe  obverra  Ibe  JaDiis  biErona;  and  on 
tbe  reverse,  tbe  prow  of  ii  ship,  wilb  tlie  numeral  I.  Of  the  fractions  of  Li.f  as,  Ibe  seX' 
tans,  or  tbe  sixtn  part,  genenilly  bears  the  head  of  Mertiury,  and  Ibe  uncia.  or  ounce 
])ieco.  that  of  Minerva;  thc>8e  pieces  lieing  further  lUftinguisbed  bydotflorknnlw,  one  for 
eticb  ounce.  There  were  circular  pieces  as  high  us  tbe  m-cnssis,  or. piece  of  twelve  neatF, 
prescDiing  a  bead  of  Roma  (or  Minerva),  but  none  are  known  to  iiave  been  cnimd  till 
the  weight  of  the  as  had  (limicisbed  lo  four  ounces.  The  Hoinan  uncial  coiniige  {-xtendrd 
to  the  otlier  states  of  Italy,  where  a  viiriety  nf  types  were  inlivducetl.  iiirluding  jnylljo- 
loj^cid  lieiifls  and  aiilmala  In  the  rugn  of  Angostus.  the  ns  was  virtually  furvrtnied 
by  the  sesturlins.  called  by  numismatists  tbe  flnA  bmnze,  abont  tbe  size  of  our  p<  nny. 
which  was  at  fin»t  of  the  viilne  of  two  and  a  half,  afterwards  four  fipws.  Tbe  scufrtiiw 
derived  its  vtilue  from  tbe  silver  denarius,  of  which  it  was  (be  fourth.  Tbe  half  of  the 
SL-ntertUis  was  tbe  dupondlus  (known  as  Uio  wtroiid  bronre),  and  Ibe  half  of  tbe  dupon- 
dius  was  called  tbe  asMirium,  an  old  name  of  the  as.  Tlie  sasarium  is  known  to  uuuiis- 
mattsta  ns  tbe  third  l>roaze. 

Silver  was  first  coined  at  Rome  about  281  B.C.,  tbe  standard  being  founded  on  tbr 
Greek  drachma,  then  equivalent  in  value  to  ten  aasea;  tlie  new  coin  was  therefore  called 
a  denarius,  or  piece  of  len  a^se^  The  eariiest  silver  coined  nt  Heme  has  on  tbe  obverse 
tbe  head  of  Home  (differing  from  Minerva  by  having  wings  atbiched  to  Uie  belinei):  on 
tlie  reverse  is  a  quAdriga  or  biga,  or  the  Dioscuri.  Among  various  other  types  which 
occur  in  tbe  silver  of  the  Italian  towns  subject  to  Rome  are  Uie  boise's  bead,  and  gal- 
loping horse,  both  very  beautiful  During  tbe  sodal  war,  the  revolted  sUtes  coined 
money  independently  of  Rome,  and  used  various  devices  to  distinguish  it  as  Italion  and 
not  I^oman  money. 

Tbf  carlie-st  pold  coioR  spcm  to  have  been  inued  about  90  B.c,  and  ponsdsted  of  thi* . 
sci-opuhim.  equivalent  to  20  sestertii,  and  tbe  double  and  treble  scnipulum.  These 
pieces  bear  the  liead  of  mnrs  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  an  eagle  standing  on  a 
thunderbolt,  with  the  in.soription  "  Roma"  on  the  exergue.    The  large  early  republican 
coins  were  cost,  not  struck. 

The  family  coins  beirfn  about  170  B.O..  and  about  80  ac.  tbey  entirely  supercede  tbe 
coin."  first  described.  Those  fiimilies  who  successively  held  ofticcs  connected  willi  tbe 
public  mint  acquired  tbe  right  first  to  inscribe  their  names  on  tbe  money,  afterwards  to 
introduce  symbols  of  events  in  their  own  family  history.  These  types  gradually  super 
sedcd  tlie  natuial  ones;  the  portrait  of  an  ancestor  followed;  and  then  the  portrait  of  « 
living  dtlzeu,  Juliiu  Cesar.  i 
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Under  the  emiHre,.  the  copper  fiestertiuB,  which  had  displaced  the  aa,  coDtinaed  tin 
nonetary  staDdurd.  A  maSDiQuent  suries  exists  of  the  first  hix>iizes  of  the  emperors  froDi 
A^ustua  to  QuUienus.  While  it  was  the  privilege  of  tlie  emperon  to  coin  gold  and 
silver,  copper  could  only  be  coined  &c  tamUm  ootualto,  which  froiu  the  time  oi  Augustus 
-wag  eziH-^ied  on  the  cwiu  by  the  letters  S.G.,  or  £X  S.C.  The  obverse  of  the  Imperial 
coins  bears  the  portmits  of  the  aacceaaive  emperors,  eomethnea  of  the  emivess  or  other 
members  of  the  imperial  family;  and  the  reverse  representa  some  event,  mflitaiy  or 
isociai.  of  the  emperor's  reign,  sometimes  allegorized.  The  emperor's  name  and  title  are 
iuscribed  on  the  obverse,  aud  sometimes  partly  continued  on  the  reverse;  tho  inscription 
'on  the  reverse  generally  relates  to  the  subjoct  delineated;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
8d.  CL.  the  exergue  of  the  reverse  is  occupied  by  the  name  of  the  town  where  the  coin  i; 
struck.  The  coins  of  Augustus  and  those  of  Ltvia,  Antoola,  and  Agripploa  Uio  Elder 
have  much  artistic  merit.  The  workmanship  of  Nero's  sestertii  la  very  beautiful.  Tbe 
coins  of  Vespashm  and  Titus  oommemorato  the  conquest  of  Judea.  The  coJosseum 
appeon  on  a  sestertius  of  Yespadan.  The  coins  of  Trajan  are  noted  for  their  architec- 
tural types.  Hadrian's  coins  commemorate  his  journeys.  The  coins  aud  medals  of 
Antouinc,  Marcns  Aurelius,  and  the  two  Fausliaee  are  well  executed;  as  are  also  then; 
of  Commodus.  of  whom  a  remarkable  medallion  relates  to  the  conquest  of  Britain. 
There  is  a  rapid  falling  off  in  design  after  the  time  of  Commodus,  and  bass  ^Ivcr  come! 
extensively  Into  \m  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  Oallicntis  introduced  the  practice  ol 
owning  money  of  copper  washed  wltli  silver. 

The  colonul  and  provlndal  money  of  this  period  was  very  inferior  to  that  coined  In 
Rome  In  the  coins  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  Greek  empire, 
the  obverse  bears  the  emperor'a  head  and  the  reverse  generally  the  chief  temple  of  tlif 
gods  in  the  city  of  coinage;  the  inscriptions  are  in  Greek.  In  the  imperial  coins  of 
Alexandria  At^at  such  c&racteristic  devices  as  the  heads  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  Isis,  and 
Canopus,  the  sphinx,  the  serpent,  the  lotus,  and  the  wheat-car.  Colonisl  coiiw  were  at 
Unst  distinguished  by  a  team  of  oxen,  afterwards  by  banners,  the  number  of  whicli 
indicated  the  number  of  kxions  from  whicli  the  colony  had  been  drawn. 

After  the  time  of  OalBenua^  tlie  ooloiUal  mon^  and  the  Greek  imperial  moDer. 
ezciu>t  that  of  Alexandria,  oeased,  and  much  of  the  Itoman  coinage  was  executed  In  tiie 
provinces,  the  name  of  the  town  of  issue  appearing  on  the  exergue.  Diocletian  intro- 
duced a  new  piece  of  money,  called  the  follis,  whicli  became  the  cltief  coin  of  the  lower 
empire.  The  first  bronze  has  disappeared  after  GallienuB,  and  the  second  disappesr? 
after  Diocictiaii,  the  third  brouze  dimtniahing  to  A  of  an  ounce.  With  the  establl-^li- 
ment  of  Christianity  under  Constautiue,  a  few  Christian  tvpes  ave  introduced.  The 
tlurd  bronze  of  that  emperor  has  the  Labarum  (q.v.),  with  the  moaogram  JHB.  Lat|T 
medallions,  called  eontomiaU,  encircled  with  a  deep  groove,  belong  to  this  period.  aii<l 
seem  to  have  been  prizes  for  distribution  at  the  public  games.  Pagan  types  recur  on  the 
doins  of  Julian ;  and  after  his  time  the  third  bronze  disappears. 

The  money  of  the. Byzantine  empire  forms  a  link  between  the  subject  of  ancient  an:! 
that  of  modcra  coins.  The  portrait  of  tbe  emperor  oa  the  obverse  is,  after  the  lOtb  r . 
supported  by  some  protecting  pnint.  The  revcrae  has  at  first  such  types  as  Victory  with 
a  cro3s,  afterwards  a  representation  of  the  Saviour  or  tlie  Virgin;  in  some  instances,  tir 
Viigin  supporting  the  walls  of  Constantinopla  Latin  is  gntaually  superseded  l>y  Omk 
in  the  inscriptions,  and  wholly  disappears  by  tbe  time  of  Alexius  I.  The  chief  poU 
piece  was  the  eolidus  or  nonusma,  which  was  long  famed  in  commerce  for  ita  puriir, 
and  circulated  lareelr  in  tbe  west  as  well  as  the  cast  of  Surope. 

Of  the  coins  of  the  middle  ages,  the  most  important  is  the  silver  denier  or  pennv. 
derived  from  the  Latin  denarius.  Its  half  was  the  obole,  first  of  silver,  af terwardf  o: 
billon.  Coins  of  this  description  wei'e  issued  in  tlie  German  empire,  P^nce,  Kairland 
and  tlie  Scandinavian  states,  and  in  many  coses  by  ecclesiastical  princes  and  feudal  tonb 
as  well  as  sovereigns.  The  ohverso  of  tlie  rejfal  coin  of  the  early  middle  sges  is  genen!!; 
the  bust  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  reverse  a  Greek  cross,  accompanied  by  the  royal  nnm 
or  title,  and  the  place  of  mintage  or  the  mtmeyer  (sec  Mint).  The  arms  of  the  coiintn- 
were  introduced  in  the  12th  c,  in  conjunction  with  the  cross,  and  afterwards  supersede-'l 
it.  In  the  18th  and  14tb  centuries,  coins  began  to  be  issued  by  free  Imperial  citim  or 
oorporntioQs  of  towns;  and  there  prevailed  cxtensiveiy  througbout  Germany  and  oihr: 
parts  of  Europe  a  thin  piece  called  a  bi'acteate.  in  relief  on  one  side,  and  hollow  on  tbr 
other.  often  not  bearing  a  single  letter,  and  rarely  a  full  inscription.  Down  to  the  14tli 
C  the  relief  of  the  medicBvai  coins  is  very  inconsiderable,  tlic  pieces  thin,  fmd  the  an 
poor. 

'Britidn  received  tbe  Roman  money  on  its  subjugation.'  Constanline  seems  to  have 
had  a  mint  in  London,  nnd  tlie  Roman  currency  continued  to  circulate  for  a  time 
ofter  the  departure  of  the  conquerors.  The  first  independent  coinage,  howevfir,  sfao^^ 
hardly  atrace  of  the  influence  of  Home:  it  consists  of  two  small  coins,  called  the  skenlt^ 
and  styca,  the  former  of  silver,  the  latter  of  copper.  Both  seem  to  belong  solely  to  rbe 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria;  they  are  witliout  inscriptions;  a  bird,  a  rude  profil?. 
and  several  unintelUirible  symbols  appear  on  them,  and  their  art  ts  of  the  most  detMs.iI 
kind.  In  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  lieptarchy  silver  pennies  were  coined,  flirst  Intended 
'to  bo  y}|f  q[f  a  ^nd  weight;  on  the  (iiawpearance  of  skeatts  and  styca,  th^  form, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  half-pennies,  the  sole  currencgr  of  England  down  to  the 
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reign  of  Edw&nl  III.  The  pcaitlcs  of  the  lieptnrchy  Imat  the  name  of  the  king  or  of  tVe 
mooeyer;  a  cross  Bometimes  appears  after  tbe  intraduclion  of  ObrisUanhy,  ud  in  later 
liiiKs  a  rude  head  of  the  king  or  qneea.  Tbe  pennies  of  tbe  Saion  and  DsdUU  sole 
muoarclia  of  England  Iiutd  a  aomewbat  similar  cbaracter.  Alfred's  earlier  coins  have  a 
f^rotesqiK-looklng  portrait,  and  on  tbe  reverse  a  monognon  ot  London;  in  bli  later  coins 
the  bead  dUappears.  and  a  cross  and  drclo  take  Its  place.  A  cross  variously  ornamented 
with  tluree  pellets  In  each  tUigle  conthiuee  to  be  tbe  usual  ivrane  of  tbe  Suxon,  Nurnian,i 
and  Plantuenet  ct^ns.  Tbe  coins  of  Edward  III.  are  a  neat  artistic  advance  on  Uiom 
tliat  precetted  tbem.  Hie  silver  otrinage  of  that  kine  oo&asted  not  only  of  poDnEos,  bJtf- 
peuntes,  and  fitrthinge,  but  also  of  groats  and  lialf-groats.  Tbe  obverse  of  tbe  groat 
lieArs  a  conveDtional  crowned  head  within  a  flowered  circle  of  nine  arches,  the  words 
"Dei  Oratia"  and  the  title  " Bex  Franciffi"  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  legend. 
Thti  reverse  lias  the  motto  "Posol  Deum  adjutorem  meum,"  which  continuotl  ou  tlio 
coinage  till  tbe  time  of  Edward  V.  But  tbe  great  uumlsmatlc  featnre  of  Julward  ill,'s 
reign  is  tbe  Issue  of  gold  nobles,  worth  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  Tbe  obverse  uf 
those  beautiful  coins  r^rcsent  tite  king  la  a  ship,  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  In  liis  left 
a  shield  with  the  quartered  arms  of  Franco  and  England.  Thu  reverse  Is  u  rich  croai 
flory  within  a  circle  of  eight  arches,  and  a  lien  under  a  cmwii  in  each  angle  uf  the  cntss, 
the  legend  being  "  Ihesus  aotem  tmnsiens  per  medium  illoiiim  IbLiL"  Half  and  quarter 
ii{>l>le:i  were  also  coinedl  The  noble  liaviug  increased  in  value,  a  coin  cuUed  an  au^l. 
of  the  ftmner  value  of  a  noble,  was  Issued  byHeniy  VI.  and  EdwanLIV.  Tlie  ohvrtse 
represented  St.  Hidael  trauvOzing  a  dragoa,  the  reverse  a  skip,  with  u  cross  for  the 
mast. 

As  we  Approach  tbe  period  of  die  reformation,  the  ootnago  gradunlly  becomes  mortf 
mttate.  'I'he  nobles  coined  by  Edward  IV.,  after  the  value  of  tuat  coin  had  liwn  lixcd 
at  10  sblllings,  were  called  rials  (a  mime  derived  from  n  Fa'ncb  coin),  nnd  tim  doitblo 
rial  or  sovereijn)  was  Hrst  coined  by  Henry  VII.  Tbe  obvenic  hiut  the  king  on  bis  throne 
with  scupternncl  orb,  and  on  the  i'everse,iDthe  ceolerof  ahemldic  full-blown  rose,  loaHhlvhl- 
with  the  arms  of  France  and  England.  The  teetoou,  or  ebllling.  valued  at  twelve  pence, 
also  first  appeared  la  this  reigu,  with  the  royal  proQle  crownetl  on  tbe  obverse,  mid  the' 
royal  amis  quurlertid  hv  the  croM  ou  the  reverse.  A  great  tlclmsenient  of  the  coiuMu  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Uenry  VIII.  I'lie  reverse  of  the  farthlngii  of  tliat  monarch  bears 
portcullis,  that  of  t*lie  sliillings  a  rose  surmuunted  by  n  crown,  and  of  the  sovervtgns,  tbe 
n^al  arms  enpporU'd  by  a  lion  and  dragon.  A  nobis  was  colneil  with  Sl  George  nnd 
the  dmgon  on  tuo  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  u  ship  with  three  erosses  for  nitists,  nnil  a 
nwe  on  the  center  most.  Ou-tlie  coins  of  Uenry  Vlll.  the  title  "  Hfbcmite  licx"  fltHt 
nppeared,  former  kings  having  oiilv  styled  themselves  "Dominus  Hibemia!,"  Irelnnd 
not  being  accounted  a  kingdom.  Under  Edward  VI.  the  silver  coins  called  crowns  and 
lialf-crowns  Hppenr.  having  for  device  the  king  crowned  on  horseback  in  the  armor  of 
tlie  DMlod.  Thqr  derived  tlielr  name  from  coins  drculatingonthecontiDent,  wltldi  had 
for  device  a  crown.  The  royal  arms  in  nn  oval  shield  without  ibo  cross  are  faitnMlnceil 
as  the  reverse  of  the  eliilHng.  From  this  period  there  Is  a  very  obvious  decline  In  tlio 
arUstic  feeling  of  the  Engiifali  coins.  On  some  of  the  shillings -of  MaPV.  Jier  bust  and 
that  of  Philip  face  each  other,  the  insignia  of  Spain  and  England  impaira  occupying  the 
reverse;  afterwards  the  king's  bead  occupies  one  side  of  liie  coin,  and  the  queen's  the 
otlier.  Half  sovereigns,  or  rials,  and  angels  were  coined  of  the  old  type  of  filwnrd  IV. 
The  great  event  in  the  coinage  of  Elizateth's  reign  wss  the  temporary  intrmlurtlott  of 
the  imll  and  screw,  instead  of  tlic  hammer  and  punch,  producing  coins  of  a  more  regular 
and  workmwilike  appearance.  The  proflle  bust  of  Jnmea  I.,  frowned  and  In  armor, 
apjieara  on  his  shillings  nnd  smaller  i^eees;  cn  his  crowns  and  half-crowns  be  is  repre- 
sented on  horseback;  on  the  reverse  are  the  quartered  amwi  of  the  three  kingdoms  (the 
harp  of  Ireland  appearing  for  the  first  time  on  the  coin^),  with  the  mnttn  "  Que  Deint 
conjiinxit  nemo  scparet."  Copper  farthings,  with  crown,  scepter,  nnd  sword  on  t)i« 
obverse,  and  a  harp  on  the  reverse,  were  coined  for  Englnnd  ns  well  as  Irclnml,  tbe  tlr«t 
copper  money  issued  in  Englnwt  since  the  Ktyca.  Private  tokens  of  copper,  issned  by 
tradesmen  and  others,  had,  liowevor,  been  In  circnlntlon  before,  and  c«me  ngnin  into  use 
to  a  larce  extent  at  a  Uter  period.  Charles  I.  coined  ten  and  twenty  shilling  pieces  of 
silver,  the  former  a  very  noble  ct^n.  with  a  repn>er>ntntion  of  tbe  king  on  horscbnck.  A 
crown,  struck  at  Ozroni,  bears  on  tlie  obverse  the  king  on  horseback,  with  a  repmentfr 
tioo  of  tJie  town,  and  on  the  *«versc  the  hpnds  of  thn  Oxford  declaration.  The  gnlnen, 
first  coined  in  this  reign,  was  m  called  from  tbe  mclal  btUng  procured  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea;  its  nrigioni  value  was  but  twenty  shiltings. 

The  coins  of  the  commonwcnitb  cxlilblt  a  shield  with  the  cross  of  8t.  George  sur- 
rounded by  a  palm  aud  olive  branch,  and  hnve  for  Icgfnd  "  tlie  comrnonwenlth  of  Eng- 
land." On  the  reverse  are  two  shields  accolKe.  wUli  the  cross  of  Bt.  Qeo^  and  the 
harp  of  Ireland,  and  tbe  motto  "  God  with  us."  Coins  fiir  supetlor  In  character  were 
executed  by  Cromwell,  with  his  laureated  bust  and  title  as  protector,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  cnnnied  shield  quartering  the  cm^  of  Bt.  George,  of  St.  Andrew  nnd  the  harp,  with 
the  protector's  paternal  arms  in  siirtout;  but  few  of  these  wwe  Issued.  In  the  eariy 
coins  of  Charles  IT.,  that  monamh'  is  crowned,  and  In  tbe  dress  of  the  time:  In  his  later 
money  he  Is  in  conventionalized  Homnn  drapery,  with  tlte  bead  tnraed  to  left,  and 
from  that  time  it  has  been  the  practfoe  to  tmn  every  king:'*  head  the  rercrse  way  from 
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that  of  hifl  predlKMsor.  TlM  four  Blii^ld^  on  tlie  Fcrene  sre  disposed  II  ih6  form  of  a 
eroes  {an  arnuinaeat  which  oontiDiiod  liil  the  reign  of  Oeurge  IL\  and  on  the  edge  of 
tlie  crowM  and  baU>cn>wnB  is  tbe  l^ud  "Decw  e*.  lutanien."  Cliatlns  IL  imued  a 
copper  coina^  of  lialf-peiinlea  aud  fiutbtnss:  ou  tlie  former  appeal's  llie  device  of 
Brltanaia,  tafcen  from  tiie  Buiaan  coion  relating  to  iVitaiD.  Feooies  were  not  ooiaed 
till  George  IlL's  reign.  Tlie  coiiia  of  William  and  Mary  have  the  proliiea  of  the  kinif 
and  queen  one  over  the  other,  and  tbe  eliiulds  of  ih«  three  kingdoou  ih  the  fora  <rf'  a 
cross  oQ  the  reverse.  wiUi  JXaasauio.tbc  center.  Tlte  coinage  (tf  William  akwe^jAec 
tbe  death  of  Mary,  is  -of  somewhat  improved  design,  vir  Isaac  Newton  being  then  mas- 
ter of  the  mint.  Little  change  in  the  gtinerni  design  of  tbe  coin  occurs  in  thu -reigns 
of  Adqg  and  George  I.  On  tbe  acoeMloB  of  the  boufle  of  Hanover,  the  HnBOvcrian 
arms  are  placed  in  the  fourth  shteid.  aad  Cleorge  iV.  sulNtltuted  a  quartered  ahielil  with 
Nassau  en  surtout  for  tlie  four  shields  on  tlie  revertu  of  his  gold  coina.  I>uriag  the 
greater  port  of  €«orge  IlL's  relga  tlie  rauDage  was  utterly  neglected,  and  .the  ailver 
pieces  in  circulation  were  wnm  perfectly  smnotb.  WIkh  coins  weru  «t  laat  bniod, 
the  Homan  donventlonnlbm  of  tli«  previous  reigns  gave  way  to  a  cow  fashionaUe  Orcdc 
eonventioni^ism.  The  quartered  sbield  aupplautou  Uie  four  shields,  end  on  (he  nwan 
of  the  crowD  appeared  a  Qreciauized  Bt.  Gcnrga  aud  tlie  drafi^u.  Gluorge  IV. *e  Iflist 
is  takeu  from  Cbaatrey's  sUtue;  the  rose,  Ibiatle,  aitd  Hbnmruck.  imlied  under  a  ctvwii. 
appear  on  the  reverse  of  his  HhUUng.  Silver  groats  aere  istsiii-d  iu  tbe  reign  of  Will- 
lam  IV.  Tbe  CDsigns  of  Hanover  disappeared  at  the  begliiniug  of  the  -prikteat  reigo; 
the  reverse  of  tbe  sbilltag  is  even  poorer  than  that  of  Oeoma  IV.,  tlie  wonJa  "One 
aliilliug"  occupy  the  field,  surrouaded  by  nu  <mk  branch  and  a  laui-ul  brauch;  ailver 
irfeces  of  three  pence  have  been  introduced.  But  the  principal  mimetary  event  Is  tbe 
usue  of  the  silver  florin,  in  valuo  equivalent  to  two  sblHlnga,  looked  on  as  a  alep 
towards  the  inatitution  of  a  decimal  coinage.  It  represents  the  head  of  the  qiicea crowned, 
with  the  lesend  in  old  Englieb  character,  and  for  reverse  the  four  aliU-lds  are  oDce 
mure  placed  ia  Uie  ftam  of  a  cross. 

No  native  Scnttish  cuinage  existed  earlier  than  tbe  11th  century.  Coioa  are  extant 
of  Somerled,  priace  of  the  Isles  of  that  century,  aud  of  Alvxaiidc>r  L  of  the  caBlury 
following.  The  silver  pennies  of  William  ilie  lioD,  and  Ahixaader  II.  and  UL.  ate 
like  contemporary  Eaglnli  money,  but  ruder,  and  bcnr  tbe  names  of  tibie  moneyers  and 
place  of  miutaife,  generally  EdiDburgb,  Perth,  or  Berwick.  Tlie  profiles  on  -tb«  coiBs  of 
John  Bidiol,  Robnt  Bruce,  and  David  II.  are  attempts  at  porlnilturu.  A  remarkaUe 
gold  piece,  first  coined  by  Robert  II.,  is  tlie  &t.  Andrew,  with  the  nms  ot  Bcot- 
mnd  ou  tbe  obverse,  and  Bt.  Andrew  on  liii  croBs  on  the  reverse.  In  tlie  four  auc- 
oeediog  reigns  tha  weight  of  the  silver  coin-i  rapidly  decreased,  and  coina  of  billoo,  or 
base  metal,  were  iasuou,  nominally  peoniui,  Init  three  niid  a  half  of  which  cvennuilly 

Sussed  for  a  silver  penny.  The  evil  iiicreawd,  and  baser  and  baser  alloy  waa  vaeo. 
rroats  of  billon,  known  as  plaeks  and  half-pladcs,  were  c<rined  by  James  IlL  James 
IV. 's  colas  have  a  charactorisUc  portrait,  and  a  good  dt-al  ot  artistic  feeling.  James 
111.  and  IV.  issued  well  execut(.>d  gold  pEecei^  eulled  unicorns  and  riders,  the  type  of 
the  one  b^ng  tlie  uuicum,  of  tlie  other  the  king  on  horseback.  A  stilt  more  beautiful 
ooiu  was  the  gold  honiK.>t  piece  of  James  V.,  Pooalled  from  the  cap  in  the  king's  portrait. 
Of  Mary  there  aw  a  great  vimely  of  interesting  pieces.  The  portrait  is  soQ'.«tiBtea 
crowned.  stMnetimes  uiion>wned;  nud  on  tbe  coin  issued  soon  after  Franola'a  doatb,  bas 
a  widow's  GBp.iuid  high-frilled  dress.  Th-i  typea  in  James  VI. 's  reign  m«  idM  WT 
various.  On  his  aocedsion  to  the  English  throne,  the  relative  value.of  Ttftrilwh  and 
8cottisb  oiins  was  deolared  to  be  as  10  to  1.  Tlte  eniiis  afterwards  iasued  hqbi  ^e 
Scottish  mint  dinerod  finin  tbe  iCnglUb.  cbiuHy  In  having  Bcothind  in  the  first  quarter 
ia  tbe  royal  shield.  The  last  v^otU-^li  gold  coinage oonaistad  of  pistoles  and  ball-pittcJcs 
uf  Darien  gold,  abr>ut  tUe  size  of  a  guinea  and  half-guiaea,  atruck  by  WlUlaftl.IU. ;  tte 
pistole  disliitguishod  hy  a  rising  sun  under  tlie  inisi  Xic  ihe  Kiiij;. 

-  The  eoiortge  of  Ireland  ia  scanty  and  uninlerestipg  oompiired  wiHi  Uiat  of  Scotland. 
Tbe  coins  uf  EoidiBh  munarcba  struck  la  Dublin  re!iend>lo  much  ttioee  current  ia  Bug- 
laud.   Henry  VIII.  flrat  placed  a  barp  oa  tbe  Iriali  colas. 

InFraace,  the  earliest  coins  are  those  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  rude  hnltallone  of  tbe 
late  Roman  and  early  Byzantine  money,  and  mostly  of  gold.  Under  tbe  CarkiTii^|ian 
dynasty,  deniera  and  obolea  are  tbe  prevniling  coimige,  remarkably  rude  in  &brlc  with- 
out portrait,  and  lieoriag  tlie  nnmc  of  the  king  and  place  of  mintage.  Some  odha  o< 
Charlemagne,  utruuk  at  Rome,  are  of  better  w<»4tmatl8bip.  They  contain  Mm  letter  of 
"  Roma"  at  each  extremity  of  tbe  crosa,  with  the  legend  "  Carolua  IP."  The  ttiiugo 
improved  under  tlie  CaiK4lan  fcinga;  tlie  fletirdc-ll«  a^warS'  in  addition  te  the  eMes. 
In  the  18th  c  g<ild  pieoea  were  issued,  and  in  the  time  erf  Philip  VL  both  the  -duign 
aud  the  execution  of  the  coins  are  beautifal.  Tbe  coins  of  Lmiis  XII.  aretlbe  flrsC  that 
bear  the  royal  portrait.  Tlie  modera  coinage  be  said  to  begin  unider  Hetay  IL,  ' 
whose  porti-ait  la.  good.  The  scignorial  oains  of  Franco  in  tbo  ntlddle  agea  am  •£  ooo- 
aiderable  importance,  and  ihc  ni^lals  of  Louia  XIV.  and  NapideoR  L  «m  nMoik-MSfe 
iutereatiug'than  the  modem  ooina. 

Tlie  mediasval  coinage  o(  Italy  ia  of  great  intereat.  The  numey  of  the  LMUbard  kings 
4f  Italy  and  dukee  of  tkmevento,.^  liule  inferior  te  thatof  the  Gre^  emperora.  Tbne 
i»  a  bewiLif  ul  aeries  of  gtdd  and  silver  pieces  belong^  to  Venioe,  bearhig  the  names 
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the  doges,  aixl  ksTing  gcnemlly  for  typo  the  doge  feeing  tbe  gDirfaI6n,  or  sUtndaid  of 
tit.  Nark.  Tlie  gold  tlorina  of  f^orence,  irith  tue  lily  for  doTice,  are  tio  ieaa  celebmted, 
»ud  were  bnibUMl  by  other  states.  Ftorcoce  had  nlao  a  rouiarkable  series  of  medalii, 
with  admin^ile  portntita  of  peraona  of  sole.  The  colna  of  the  popes,  from  Hadriau  I. 
dovn  to  Lhe  14th  c,  bear  tlie  dsdio  of  the  pope  and  emperor  of  Uie  West;  those  of  later 
dale  are  beautiful  in  execution,  and  have  seated  portraits  of  the  puutiffs,  with  the  cross- 
keys  and  Hitter  for  revente.  A  Kmarkable  seties  of  medals  commemorates  the  ebluf 
creziis  of  c-acli  rci^.  one  of  whlcti,  struck  after  tbe  massacre  of  8t.  Bartholomew,  baa 
for  type  an  augi^  lilayiii^the  Hugueuots,  and  the  inscription  "  U^onottorum  scraKea." 
'i'lie  fvMiis  of  tlie  Normuu  princes  of  Naples  struck  ia  Sicily,  iiarc  the  legends  paitfy  or 
wholly  ia  Aral>ic,    Malta  lias  a  series,  with  the  arms  and  effigiee  of  the  grand-masteni. 

I'lie  itiedin.'val  mouey  of  OermaQy  comprises  coins  of  emperors,  the  electors,  the 
aiiiallur  priucr-s  tlie  refigious  houses  and  tbe  towns.  The  imperial  series  is  extensive 
awl  very  iuteruritiog,  though,  till  near  tbe  close  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  rather  backward 
ia  Us  ark  A  hout  lue  reformation  period,  however,  there  are  vleoroiis  portmits  both  oa 
ina  cArrent  ctnns  and  on  tbe  medals,  and  diose  dooble^ollMV  ithKh  an  virtanllj  medals. 
Tbe-  coini>  of  -tlie  dukes  at  Saxony,  with  their  portraits  are  equally  remarkable.  Tbe 
coins  of  tlie  arehbishopR  of  Cologne,  Mainz,  and  Treves  form  a  very  iotereflllog 
wriifi,  tlie  first  move  a'^pecluUy.  with  a  representation  of  tbe  cathedral. 

The  mlm  of  tlie  Low  Countries  resemole  those  of  France  and  Germany.  The  Dutch 
itu-duls  are  of  interest  more  espe(^\y  tbxm  Btruck  in  commemomtloa  of  events  in  the 
war  with  Spain. 

Tite  coins  ot  the  Swiss  cantons  and  (owns  d\iriog  the  early  period  of  Swiss  iDtlepeod- 
ence  bore  tbe  hentldie  shield  of  each,  drawn  with  vigorous  groteequeuoss.  There  are 
also  i>icces  struck  by  ecclesiastical  lords,  aod  by  different  families  who  had  a  right  of 
coinage. 

The  coins  of  Spain  begin  with  tlioae  of  the  Gothic  princes,  which  are  chiefly  of  gold, 
and  on  the  nuxk'l  of  tlie  trientes  aud  eemiases  of  the  lower  empire.  Some  of  tl.e  early 
pieces  have  a  rude  bead  of  the  monarch  on  one  side,  and  of  tlie  emperor  on  tbe  olliei-. 
AfierWiirds,  tlie  obverac  bears  the  profile  of  tlic  monarch,  and  the  reverse  a  cross  of  some 
description,  with  the  name  of  tiie  place  of  lAintnge,  nod  the  word  I'Pius"  for  legend.  lu 
Inter  Umes.  there  are  two  interesting  scries  of  coins  belonging  to  the  kiugdmu  of  Aragon 
ami  to  the  kingdom  of  Ca.stUc  nnd  Leon. 

Tlie  coicages  of  Norway  nad  Sweden  at  first  resembled  tbe  British,  and  afterwarda 
llic  German  tyi>c.  From  tlie  10th  to  tbe  t4th  c.  bracleates  were  isMieil  hy  tlic  ecclwlas- 
The  coinn^  of  Hungary  begins  in  tiie  lllli  c,  and  has  the  portmits  of  the  mon- 
flroba.  Tbe  Uussliin  coinjige  Is  Byzantine  In  chainctcr,  nnd  rude  in  its  iirt.  TIio  eiii  lici-t 
nieces  are  tlie  silver  darga  of  the  14tb  c..,  of  an  oblong  slinpe.  with  rcprcsentntions  of  tho 
prince  on  horseback,  and  various  legendary  subjects-.  Peter  flie  gi-eat  Intivduevd  the 
iisuiil  European  type.  There  is  an  important  teries  of  brooM  coins  of  the  erusnders, 
iHi^tming  with  Tancred,  and  cotUing  down  to  the  end  of  tbe  16Ih  c,  inchiding  mdiicy 
uf  tbe  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  and  other  prinocs  established  in  the  cast. 

lu  India,  (he  aiiwession  of  the  kings  of  B«clria,tlie  remotest  of  tbe  dynasties  foimded 
on  the  ruins  of  Alexander's  empire,  has  only  become  known  through  their  recently  dia- 
covered  coins.  There  are  early  rude  Hindu  coins  of  the  Gupta  line,  with  figures  of  tbe 
Bnthmanlc  divinities  of  a  type  &till  in  use. 

Of  the  coiiiH  of  the  Mohammedan  princes,  the  oldest  gold  pieces  ai-o  the  bilingual 
ooIm  of  cities  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  of  the  middle  of  the  7tli  c  (a.b.  78,  bdrbarous 
imitations  of  the  latest  Byzantine  money  of  Alexandria.  Most  of  the  Mohammedan 
coins  are  cowred  exclusively  by  inscriptions  expressive  of  the  elementary  principle^  of 
the  Molmmmcdnn  fnith.  For  some  centuries,  no  sovereign  except  the  caliph  wns  allowed 
to  insrrilie  bis  mime  on  the  coin.  Large  gold  coins  of  great  purity  were  issued  by  the 
Mostem  kinga  of  Gmnada  in  Spnia. 

Tlie  high  prices  given  for  ancient  coins  have  led  to  numerous  foi^ries  from  the  15tb 
c.  downwards.   Again.st  such  imUfltioos.  collectors  rvqolre  to  be  on  their  guard. 

Among  the  liest  works  on  numismaticHnre  Eckliel,i>MftYMrt  ilff»M<»r»m  TWm*™  m 
1'79S^;  Hcnnin,  jtfi>nw«l  a»  NimimnaHqvs  Aiteienne  (Puns,  1680);  Orasset,  Hrrvtfbiirh 
iter  rttea  iV«tn3uim/t«%  (Lelpsic,  1853-68);  Leake.  Nnmiimnta  BeG^niea  (London.  18B4); 
RadSmg'*  AnnnUtfthe  CoinoffiofOreAt  Britnin(lMtidon.  1840);  Patrick's  Itetoida  ofth» 
(Htttiffe  trf  St»>tinad  (1877);  LeUanc.  TYniH  ffintortque  Ifannmet  de  France  (Paris,  lew^; 
Cappe,  jks  MAmm  ^Dmttehtn  KaUtT{\StX(i\  Maredcn,  Numitmata  OrictOatialUmdrata 
(London,  1888-25);  Boutkovaki.  Dktiannaira  JftamtmaUqw  (Ldp.  1877). 

NUMITOR   Bee  RcanrLus^  mU 

.  KOM'XQLITB  LIMESTONE,  nn  Important  member  of  the  Middle  Eocene  period,  con- 
sisting of  a  Kmesinno  composed  of  nuntm.ulii  c;s  held  together  by  a  matrix  formed  n(  the 
C-iinmtnnt«d  particles- nf  their  slielia,  and  of  smaller  formnioiioi^.  It  forms  immense 
m^ssie^.of  theflti»ta.whMt  are  raised  up  on  tbe  sides  of  the  Alps  and  Himalayas,  and 
may  bo  traced  as' a  broad  band  often  1800m.  in  breadth,  and'  frequently  of  cnotmoiifl 
thickness,  from  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa^  throuffb  western  Asia,  to 
northern  India  and  China.    It  is  known  also  to  cover  vast  areas  in'  North  America.  . 
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innanTLITEB,  or  NuinruLnrA  (Gr.  monc}'-foMll),'n  genus  of  foSffl  fornminrreni, 
the  sliella  of  which  ffrm  immense  maasuB  of  rock  of  Eocene  nge.  8eo  Nuxmui^te 
Limestone.  Upwards  of  50  BpL-cius  huve  been  described.  They  arc  t^rculttr  bodit-:^ of  a 
lenticulftr  shape,  varying  in  niiignitiide  from  tlie  merest  point  to  Uic^Ee  of  a  cruwii- 
piece.  The  stiell  is  conipowsd  of  a  leries  of  email  cliambm  nrranged  In  a  conc«iiir'.c 
maoner.   TUe  growth  of  the  shell  does  not  take  place  only  aroand  the  circumfcivmv. 

each  whOTliDvests  nil  the  preceding  'whorls,  so  aa  to  form  a  now  layer  over  tbe  entire 
Rurfnce  of  the  disk,  thus  adding  to  tlie  tblckuesa  as  well  as  tlie  bieadtti,  and  givinj*  the 
fotddl  its  lenticulaf  form  1  A  thiu  intervening  apoce  Bepamtes  etu^b  layer  from  the  oue 
wliich  it  covers,  and  this  space  at  the  margin  Bvelit  out  to  form  the  cliiimber.  All  tbe 
iotcmal  cavities,  however,  seem  to  liave  been  occupied  with  the  living  Haroode,  and  an 
intimate  connection  was  mniatRincd  between  them  by  means  of  innumerable  paralli-1 
.  tttbuli,  wliich  everywhere  pass  from  cue  surface  to  nnotlier.  and  M'hlcli  permittod  the 
passage  of  the  sarcode  as  freely  as  do  the  minute  pores  or  foramina  of  the  living  foraml- 
idfera. 

■  The  name  la  given  to  them  from  their  rraemblanoe  to  coins.  Id  Egypt,  wbcTO  tbe 
whole  of  the  Mokkadum  monntoins,  from  the  stone  of  which  the  prnimkls  were  Ixiilt. 
i«  formed  of  them,  they  are  called  by  the  natives  "Pharaoh's  Pence. ' 

KUH,  a  member  of  a  religious  order  of  women.  The  etymology  of  tbU  name  is  a 
subject  of  some  coutrovcr&y,  but  there  seems  every  reason  to  bclicvu  that  it  is  from  a 
Coptic  or  Egj'ptiaii  root,  which  sigilLflc3  "  virgin.  It  is  found  in  use  as  a  Ltttiu  word  lu 
early  as  tbe  time  of  St.  Jei'onie  {Ep.  to  EusUtcliiuSf  p.  22,  c,  6).  The  general  chanLctcr- 
istics  of  the  religious  orders  will  be  found  under  the  head  Monacuisu  (q.v.),  uud  uuat-r 
those  of  the  several  orders.  It  is  only  Deccssaiy  here  to  specify  u  few  purliculani 
peculiar  to  the  religious  orders  of  females.  Of  tliese  the  most  striking  perhaps  is  ihu 
stiiotness  in  the  regularly  aulborizod  orders  of  nuns  of  the  "clcuster,  or  incloeun*, 
which  no  extern  Is  ever  permitted  to  enter,  and  beyoud  which  the  nuns  arc  never  per- 
inttted  to  pass,  without  express  leave  of  the  bishop.  The  superiors  of  convents  of  nuns 
are  called  by  the  names  abbess,  prioress,  and.  in  general,  mother  superior.  They  are, 
ordinarily  speaking,  e|ected  by  chapters  of  their  own  body,  with  tlie  approval  of  tlie 
tnshoi^  unless  tbe  convent  be  one  of  the  class  called  exempt  houses,  which  are  immedi- 
ately subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  8ec.  The  ceremony  of  the  solemn  blcsbiojc  or 
inauguration  of  the  abbess  is  reserved  to  the  bishop,  or  to  a  priest  delegated  by  the 
bishop.  Tbe  authority  of  the  abbess  over  her  nuns  is  very  comprehenHivc.  but  a  pFectsa 
line  IB  drawn  between  her  powers  and  those  of  the  priestly  ofBt^e,  from  wliich  she  is 
strictly  debarred.  The  namo  of  nun  is  given  in  general  to  the  sisters  of  all  religious 
congregations  of  females  who  live  In  retirem.eat  and  are  bound  by  rule :  but  it  is  primi- 
llvew  and  properly  applicable  only  to  ststers  of  the  religious  orders  strictly  so  called. 
See  MoNAcuiau. 

Hinrc  JUMITUS,  tbe  name  given  to  the  canticle  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii..  SfMS).  which 
forms  port  of  the  compline  ofllce  of  the  Roman  breviary,  and  is  rebdned  in  the  evening 
service  of  the  Anglican  clmitsh  when  it  f<rilo^  the  second  lesson.  On  tbe  great  feativalt) 
in  Lent,  tbe  music  of  this  canticle  is  especially  grand  and  imposing. 

.  nrVCIO  (Ital.  n'^nzto,  Lat.  nuneCitt,  a  mesfenger),  the  name  given  to  the  snperior 
grade  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  pope  to  foreign  courts,  who  are  oil  cnlled  by  tlw 
general  name  of  Legate  (q.  v.).  A  nuncio  is  an  atnbassador  to  the  court  of  an  emprrt>r 
or  Iting.  The  ambassador  to  a  repnbfic.  or  to  the  court  of  a  minor  sovereign.  Is  can<.il 
Imtekn  UN  cro. 

BUAt'U'FATIVE  WILL  is  a  will  made  by  word  of  mouth.  As  a  gencial  rule,  nr  aritl 
Is  valid  unless  it  is  in  writing  and  sigiu'd  by  the  testator;  but  in  cases  of  sohlkrs  ami 
sailors,  a  verbal  or  noncupative  will  is  held'  to  be  good,,  o|l  the  ground  that  there  ia  oflcB 
no  time  to  draw  up  a  formal  will  in  writipg. 

'  HVNJfATOir.  a  small  market-L  of  England,  in  tbe  county  of  Warwick,  and  18  m. 
D.  e.  of  tlie  town  of  that  name.  It  oonteins  a  small-parish  <^arch  in  Oothic,  ami  its  fre« 
^mmar  school  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1608.  Itibbons  and  cotiou  goods  am 
manufactured.    Pop.  "JU  7,000. 

KUjfEZ.  Alvar  (Cabbca  deVaca),  1490-1S94;  b.  Spain,  second  in  command  tn 
Pamfllo  de  Narvaez  in  the  nnforlnnnte  expedition  to  Flonda  In  15S7.  After  Ihi- laiicr 
was  lost  while  attempting  to  make  his  way  to  Mexico,  Nufiez,  with  a  few  otiicr  mr- 
vivoTB  of  the  expe^tlon,  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  continent  at  some  point  w.  of  tbe 
Mississippi  river,  and  went  n.  w.  to  a  country  supposed  to  have  been  what  is  now  New 
Mexico.  The  party  had  endured  great  linrdsliip  on  the  journey,  but  were  well  canil 
for  by  friendly  Indians,  among  whom  tliey  passed  elrfit  months.  They  then  went  on 
towards  the  a,  w.,  and  after  terrible  suifsring,  only  Nnfict  nod  three  rnmpiirrfnna  sur- 
vived to  arrive  at  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  Pacific.  This  was  in  1586,  olirlitywira 
after  tlio  shinwredt  of  Narvaoz.  Kutiez  went  back  to  Spain,  but  in  1540  sinrti  d  for  Lm 
Plata,  of  wliicli  ho  had  been  appointed  governor.  His  Trscol  was  wreric'^l.  and  be 
landM  in  Ptin^iay,  which  he  at  otic«  began  to  explore,  pnsainfr  doim  the  La  flata 
UiTough  the  country  of  tlie  Onnranfo,  ta  Aaancion.  uriilch  he  made  Us  hmdqmTtnaL  Re 
conquered  scvtml  Indian  tiibc%  but  wu  at  ono  time  defeated,  and  soon  sflcrvanl 
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on  the  accnBfttlons  of  Domlneo  de  Trala,  bis  oecond  in  commaTKl,  lie  iros  seat  to  Spnin 
for  trial,  foiiud  guilty,  and  banished  to  Africa.  Keoalled  by  tke  king  at  the  cud  of 
eight  years,  be  was  made  judgeof  the  supreme  court  of  BcTille,  and  continued  in  that 
office  till  Ma  death.  The  Shipwrecks  (ff  Alvar  NvAes,  with  the  (Jummantaria  of  Altar 
JV-wAee,  writtuu  by  Ills  eecretary,  Fertiaodez,  appeared  at  Valladolid  in  1544.  His  Ptory 
Is  found  !□  an  abridged  form  in  Hakluyt'a  Voyagea,  and  an  Eogliah  translation  of  llic 
whole  was  published  by  Uuckingliam  Smith  at  Washiogton  in  18i>2. 

VUlTftVAlC  IHOSBIIAIUS,  a  kw  term  mqanlng,  in  on  action  for  debt,  a  plea  that 
tiie  defeodaut  nuver  ww  indebted.  By  the  Judicature  act  of  1876,  the  defendant  is  no 
longer  allowed  to  deny  generally  the  foots  alleged  by  the  plaiutift. 

NUPHAR    Bee  'Wateii-Lilt,  anie. 

HTTBAGHE,  the  name  of  certain  structures,  of  conical  shape.  In  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
rising  80  or  40  ft.  above  the  ground,  with  two  or  three  stories  of  domed  clianibers  con- 
nected by  a  spiral  staircase.  Some  are  raised  on  basements  of  masonry  or  platfoims  of 
earth.  l%ey  are  made  of  granite  limestone,  basalt,  potphyry,  sandstone,  and  schist. 
Their  entrances  are  smalt  and  low,  and  when  tliey  bare  chambers  of  two  eiories.  tlie 
upper  chamber  is  reached  by  the  spiral  staircase,  which  has  loopimles  to  admit  ibc 
light.  The  tops  are  supposed  to  have  bad  a  terrace.  Althougli  6,000  of  tli«n)  exist, 
none  Src  perfect.  Their  masonry  ia  irregular,  but  not  pnlrgonal,  and  rcs<inlilc8  the 
style  of  work  called  Asiatic.  Like  tlieroutid  towers  of  Ireland,  and  other  unfiiFcillK>d 
monument?,  their  Tibject  and  antiquity  are  enveloped  in  much  dnulit.  They  have  Iwcn 
supposed  to  be  tlie  work  of  the  Pelasgi,  the  Phenicians,  or  Carthnginians,  and  to  have 
been  ancient  sepulchres,  ThoU  or  Daedalia.  constructed  in  heroic  limes.  Skeletons,  end 
other  funeral  paraphernalia,  have  been  found  in  litem.  They  have  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  "Buighs"  or  "Duns"  on  the  nortliera  shores  of  gcotland.  of 
which  the  Burgh  of  Mousa,  In  Btietland,  is  pcrham  the  best  example. — De  la  Mar- 
mora, Voyage  en  SardaigM,  torn.  il. ;  Petit  Radel,  Jfrirnr/hct  (Paris,  1S30-S8);' Micall. 
Ant.  Pop.  itai.  iL  pp.  4&\  Dennis,  OUia  and  Cem.  of  Mrvria,  ii,  pp.  lOL. 

.  NUBEDDIN'.  Bee  NotJSBODiir,  ante. 
■  VTOEXSBBO  or  NtoiTBElto  {Nor^nberga,  Iforiea),  a  fortified  city  of  tho  Bavarian 
province  of  middle  Franconia,  situated  in  49°  28'  n.  hit,  and  iV  5'  e.  )nn<!.  Pop.  '71, 
W.OOO;  *70,  91,017.  Nuremberg  ia  one  of  the  most  i^arkable  and  interesting  cities  of 
Qennany,  on  account  of  the  numerous  remains  of  medieval  arcliiteclum  which  it  pre- 
sentt  in  its  pictnresqiie  streets,  with  their  gabled  houses,  stone  ludcouies,  and  quaint 
earvlngB.  No  city  retains  a  stronger  impress  of  the  characteristics  which  dislinguiah  the 
weftltby  iHirgher-olasses  in  t)M  middle  ages,  while  its  double  lines  of  fortified  volla. 
wpwrated  from  ea<^  other  by  pablic  walks  and  gardens,  and  gtutrded  by  TO  lowers, 
together  with  Iho  namerotts  brtoges  which  span  the  Pegnitz,  on  «  bore  banks  the  city  is 
built,  {^ve.it  distincUTo  features  of  its  own.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  iis  numer- 
ous public  buildings  are  the  old  palace  or  castle,  commanding,  from  its  hi^Ii  posltiom.  a 
glorious  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  intei-esting  for  its  antiquity,  nnd  for  its 
gallery  of  pidntings,  rich '  in  gems  of  earty  German  ai*t;  tlie  town-lioll.  which  rao](B 
amongst  the  noblest  of  its  kind  in  Oermany ,  and  is  adorned  with  works  of  Albert 
DUrer,  and  Gabriel  Wcyher;  the  noble  Gothic  fountain  opposite  the  cnlhedral  by 
Schonhofcr,  with  its  numeroiu  groups  of  figures,  beautifully  restored  in  mcdern  times; 
and  many  other  fountains  deserving  notice.  Of  the  numerous  churches  of  Kuremberjr, 
the  fotlowing  are  the  most  remnrkaDle:  St  Lawrence,  built  between  1270-14^8.  with  its 
beautiiul  paintod-glasa  windows,  its  noble  towers  and  door-war,  and  the  ocleltratcd  stone 
pyx,  completed  in  1500,  liy  Adam  Kraft,  after  five  years  assiduous  labor:  and  tlie 
eaquisite  wood  carvinflrsof  Vcit  Stoss;  St.  Bebald's,  with  its  numerous  fine  glu.'^s-raint- 
Ings  and  frescoes  by  Peter  Vissdicr  and  other  German  mutters:  tlie  cathedrtil.  or  Our 
Lady's,  built  in  1681.  similarly  enriched.  Karemberg  ia  well  provided  with  educational 
eslabilskmenia,  and  betides  a  good  gymnasium  and  polytechnic  insiituHoD,  has  good 
■ehoota  of  art.  npnnal  and  other  training  cdl^s,  a  public  lilnary  of  60.000  vols,,  gnl- 
liries  of  art  collections,  museum^  etc ;  while  the  numerous  institutions  of  iKncvolenoa 
am  liberally  endowed  and  well  maintainod.  Althou;^  the  glory  of  the  foreign  com* 
nurcc  of  Nuremherg  may  be  said  to  have  been  long  extinct,  its  home  tixde.  which  is 
still  of  considerable  importance,  includes  the  specialties  of  metal,  wood,  nnd  bone  carv- 
ings, and  children's  toys  and  dolls,  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
are  largely  exported  to  America  and  the  east.  In  addition  to  its  own  industrial  com* 
merce,  is  ihe  sent  of  a  large  transfer  and  exchange  business,  which  owes  murh  of  Its 
importance  to  the  facilities  of  intercommunication  a£forded  by  the  net-work  of  railway 
lines  with  which  the  dty  Is  connected. 

Nuremberg  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  free  imperial  city  by  the  Emperor  Henry  v.. 
in  1819,  previous  to  which  time.  Henry  IV.  had  enobled  88  of  the  prinnp  i  Imrplier 
families,  who  forthwith  arrofratcd  to  themselves  supn-me  power  over  the  Knrrmljcrg 
territory.  In  Iho  18th  c.  we  flnft  it  under  the  title  of  a  burg-gravialc  in  tho  hands  of  the 
BobeDzoUem  family,  wlio,  in  1417,  ceded  for  a  sum  of  money  all  their  tcniiorhil  and 
manorial  rifcfats  to  the  magistrncy  of  the  city.  This  metiPiire  put  a  stop  to  ilie  feuds 
which  had  lutherto  raged  between  the  burggrafs  and  the  municipality,  and  for  a  tfana 
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^nremberf  continued  to  giow  rich  vUk  the  fraiU  of  tlio  gnat  intcnial  tnde  wlikb  it 

had  long  uuiutained  between  the  truders  of  the  cost  and  the  other  Kuropean  muru  of 
commerce.  The  dMCovcry  of  the  passage  by  the  cape  of  Gofxl  Hope,  by  openiag  nevr 
chauQcls  of  commuuicutiuQ  betweun  Asia  and  Europe,  deprived  Nurcmbcig  uf  its 
nncieDt  monopoly.  The  Uiirty  years'  war  completed  the  dfjeay  of  the  cily,  wkicb  suf- 
fered Beverelyfrom.both'parties  in  turu.    The  ancient  rcpuiution  of  Nuremberg  as  a 


1803  when  the  imi>criai  cummUsioucni  reorgimized  sonic  of  the  dismembered  parts  of 
the  old  empire,  H  was  allowed  to  rclaiti  its  iudependeuce,  with  a  lerritory  of  488  aq.in., 
fontalninjj  40,000  inlmbitants,  and  drawing  a  ruveuue  of  800,000  guldens;  liui  in  ecm- 
scqneuce  of  the  disputes  in  whieh  the  free  city  became  iBTolvcd  with  the  kin^  nf  Prus- 
sia,  who  hud  some  herediliiry  chiim  on  the  ancient  burg-gmviate,  Nnrembei);,  alanned  at 
the  prospect  of  ntill  greater  cniLnrrassmeuts,  entered  into  the  lUtenisli  confeUcrution,  uiil 
as  the  result  of  tliis  nlliuucc,  wiis  tninuferrcd,  in  1806,  with  the  tturreuder  of  its  entire 
domain  and  all  righta  of  sovereignty,  to  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

NUREMBERG,  Diets  OP,  1522-23,  important  church  councils  of  the  reformatioD. 
After  the  iuvnaion  of  Hungary  by  Soliman  the  Turk  tlio  emperur  Chiu-lcs  V.  convened  a 
diet  at  Nureoiberg.  Mar.  lo  concert  measures  aguiai>t  the  Turks,  nod  settle 

internal  relij^ous  difficuIiicB.  The  emporor  wrote  to  pope  Adrian  VI',  un^ugbim  to 
confirm  the  dedslous  of  the  diet,  and  to  use  bU  money  to  destroy  the  bercriy  of  Luther. 
Pope  Adrian  sent  bis  clmrabcrluin  with  a  brief  to  tlie  elector  of  Buzony,  rcquca;ing  liim  in 
the  next  diet  "  to  protect  and  maintain  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  tbe*apostulic  aee,  and 
with  it  the  penceof  christeadom,"  as  bis  anceslors  bad  done.  Frederick  replied  that 
while  be  chiefiy  sought  tlie  glory  of  Go<l  nnd  the  peace  of  the  empire,  Luther  and  hU 
followers  must  be  met  witli  rc-asou,  not  force.  The  pope  iben  represenli-d  to  Francis 
Chieregati,  his  legate  at  Nuremberg.  Uiat  Lutlier  and  bis  adherents  were  u»i  oiUy  lieivtics, 
but  dangerotis  to  Uie  state,  and  therefore  must  bo  suppressed.  In  another  brief  to  the 
elector  he  charged  1dm  with  being  the  friend  of  berutiej.  He  also  forbid  his  protecting 
Luilier  under  poitalty  of  occluHiaBtical  and' civil  puaislimeutt  At  the .  diet,  wbicb  con* 
venod  Dec.  18,  1522.  Hans  von  Plaunitz,  a  friend  of  Lulber,  represenled  Frederick. 
CliierL'giiti,  the  pope's  legate,  presented  a  papwil  brief  to  the  diet  demanding  that  the 
Lutheran  preacbcrs  should  l>o  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome  to  be  judged.  This  the  diet 
refused,  and  made  a  vigorous  reply  to  tlie  brief.  Apiwaring  again  in  1623  before  the 
diet  the  legato  deinanikd  the  enMraiment  of  the  decrees  of  the  diet  of  Worms  uffainst 
Luther's  beresv,  daotarin^  at  the  umo  time  that  the  bad  state  of  tin  church  was  mae  lo 
the  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  clei^.  and  aiao  to  die  bad  «»aple  et  some  of  the  popes. 
The  popii  also  confessed  freely  the  need  of  rcrfonnatlun  In  the  church,  and  proimsed  to 
do  all  in  his  power  for  its  improvement.  Both  parties  ware  displeased  with  tliese  slate- 
nrants  of  tlio  legate;  the  pupal,  because  the  pope  oonfessed  the  evil  oondttion  of  the 
c4iiirch,  and  censured  hid  predecessors;  the  reformers,  ridiculing  the  promise  of  the 
pope  to  Introduce  reforms.  A  committee  was  anointed  by  the  siAte  to  proniirc  a  xeply 
to  the  legate;  and  this  favored  the  Protestant  principles,  declaring  that  the  abuses  of  tlie 
Itoinan  ci>urt,  the  Immorality  of  the  clergy,  the  violation  of  the  concordats,  etc.,  had  been 
fully  shown  l>v  Lutber,  maldng  in  all  81  different  counts.  The  reply  also  demanded  tiiat 
a  free  councif  should  be  held  at  some  city  of  Germany,  engaging  that  Imtiier  and  Us 
adherents  ithould  not  make  disturbance  by  preaching  or  wntmg.  The  legate,  in  reply. 
iitsiAted  on  the  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  edict  of  the  diet  of  Worms.  Philip  von 
Fc'ilitzscb,  ttic  envoy  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  protested  against  the  n^reement  that 
I^uitiL-r  uiid  his  followers  should  publish  nothing  until  the  meeting  of  the  councit.  Luther 
also  n  rote  to  the  elector  Frederick,  claiming  the  same  freodom  to  defend  himself  Aat 
tlw  oppo4te  party  had  to  attack  him;  that  tlie  stipulation  not  to  ptd>llrii  until  (iie  settle* 
meat  of  the  difflcnUies  could  not  apply  to  the  publishing  of  the  Bible  or  tlie  pteacUingof 
tlie  gospel,  a»  iho  word  of  -  God  ooold  not  be  bound.  The  acts  of  the  dia  dlsapiNrinted 
tbo^ope :  the  emperor  disregafdod  his  appeals,  because  of  his  interference  in  tiko.aSaiia 
of  franee,  and  Adrian  died  of  grief. 

The  condition  of  things  in  Germany  and  the  change  in  the  papal  see  led  lo  another 
diet  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  11,  1028.  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Campeggio  was  the  legate  of  the 
new  pope,  Clement  VII.  The  diet  was'  opened  Jan.  H  1S24.  The  majority  showed 
Itfiolf  opposed  to  the  pope.  Hiey  discussed  the  necessity  of  fnmisbmg  asfustaucc  to  the 
king  of  Huiigtiry,  of  contributing  to  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  of  removing  this  soat 
df  government  from  Nuremberg  to  Essllogcn.  This  displeased  theemperorns  weUastitw 
pope,  and  Hiinart,  in  behalf  of  the  emperor,  and  Ciimpe^io  for  tbe  pone,  demanded  the 
dissolution  of  the  diet.  Campeggio  showed  Uie  danger  to  tbe  empire  in  any  departnv 
from  the  ancient  faith;  the  statea  refeiTcd  bim  to  the  grievtinces  complained  of  in  ftfor- 
mer  diet.  The  legate  replied  that  the  pope  had  received  no  offlcinl  communicatioD  of 
those  grievances,  and  insisted  on'tlto  carrying  out  of  the  eilict  of  Worms.  Fredciick's 
rppresentatire  dccbii-ed  that  he  bad  received  no  official  onmniuiiication  of  the  edict  of 
Worms;  that  the  Inte  diet  had  not  forUdden  evangelical  preadliing,  and  that  itsdocairas 
could  not  iie  set  aside  without  discussion.  The  diet  dissolnd  A.pt\\  18.  The  seat  of 
f^>vernmenl  was  removed  to  felsslingcn.  aid  was  granted  to  tte  kli^  of  Hungaiy  and  for 
tbe  war  against  the  Turks.  Tlie  states  decided  also,  ihat  the  pope  would,  with  uia  aamt 
of  Uic  emperor,  cause  a  free  council  to  be  held  in  Ciermany  as  soon  as  pos^le.  and  ttut, 
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In  tte  meMitlnw,  wa!6tber  Aet  at  Si^res  should  speeffv  the  grlevniices  of  the  prtncCB 
agalost  the  pope,  aitd  decide  on  the  muuaor  of  ho)dir)|;  the  nforementioued  (nniiidl ;  until 
then  the  princte  should  CHref  ully  wiitch  nil  new  (loctrines  and  t>ooks,  but  see  also  that  the 
gfwpel  should  be  freely  and  pciWrefuUy  preached  und  explained,  as  gcacrutly  Kccived 
tlw  church.  The  (;mperor  wa»  prevuulvd  by  complicRtiou!)  with  France  from  mnco 
hnpedlng  the  KformiiUoo.  The  poi>e's  Ic^te  aoufrht  to  organize  a  Human  Cntholie 
luwijie  in  (^pMttlon  to  the  e^wgeiti^til  princes  and  atates,  and  even  8tteRi|)leiI  tu  gain 
'  over  HelanchtlHNa.  The  reformaiion'  rapidly  gained  gi^iiod.  In  1543  and  1548  two  other 
rileta  were  held,  but  they  were  not  very  ItnpDrtnnl.  Polttical  difticnltles  and  dKsaiiKftic- 
tiun  because  tlie  promised  reforms  liad  nut  btN:n  earned  out,  led  iu  imolhur  diet,  wbicli 
wus  held  Jan.  81,  IMS,  in  which  tlie  Kninun  Catholics  opposed  iiH  reform,  and  the  otlic'r 
party  acted  with  vigor.  King  Penlinand  urged  llic  proscctitiuu  itf  tlie  war  against  the 
Turks  with  Increased  energy,  of  protecting  Hungary  and  ihe  nvighboring  regions,  and 
of  gnmtiDg  aid  t^inat  the  l>VncI),  w)io  had  invaded  Ihe  liethuriuoda.  Tlie  evangellcuf 
prinees  and  states  prufonted  to  tlie  king  and  to  tlie  imperial  comnilnsioocre  a  Mat  of  their 

{^rioraocea.  They  cotuplaiaud  of  the  pence  of  Nuremberg  having  been  broken  liy  the 
inpurial  chamber  of  justice,  aad  of  the  promised  reforms  not  having  been  cari'ied  out. 
Tliey  required  also  religious  liberty.  All  the  questions  gave  rise  to  numerous  debutes, 
which  related  mostly  to  the  political  affairs  of  tlic  empire.  I'he  proposed  council,  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Trent,  the  evangelical  party  refused  to  accept,  and,  tia  no  sure  guarao- 
tees  of  peace  were  given  them,  they  decHued  to  take  any  funucr  part  in  the  proceedlngi 
of  the  diet.  The  reaohitioQs  of  the  diet  were  therefore  passed  wiitrout  the  participatiuu 
of  tlie  reform  party. 

KUR3E,  a  colloquial  name  given  to  several  apociea  of  sharks.  In  New  England  it 
is  used  of  the  nomniogut  mieroccphaiua;  In  FloriiiU  to  the  ffUiglgiHMtQiHa  drratum;  uud  In 
the  Pacific  to  the  ceUt-acion phiUppi. 

WBSE,  MnjTABT.  In  continental  armies  the  "ttfster«of  dinrity"  usually  carry  their 
miasioa  of  mtsvsy  into  the  military  hospitals.  Pruteslaat  Elngland  having  no  such  orgimi- 
zution  to  fall  I>ack  upon,  the  soldiers  have  been  dependent  on  tlie  regular  nmle  hoiipital 
uttMutoaia  for  their  uare  during  sickness,  or  when-  sutleriiig  from  wounds.  The  Urnueou 
canqMigu,  however,  disclosed  so  oielnachoty  a  (rfcUiru  uf  the  want  of  woinen'M  uu-upeni- 
tion,  tliataband  of  seIf-«icritksiDg  ladies,  headed  by  Miss  Nightingale (q.v.).  protveded 
lo  Turkey,  and  were  soon  acknowledged  as  nieaseuj^ertf  of  health  ami  ht'«  by  llie  iiufor- 
tunate  wounded.  The  example  thus  sot  has  not  beeu  without  cSeut.  Iu  the  Frauco- 
Oermaa  war  of  1^0-71  lady-uuraes  of  vurioua  mrtions  miuistered  In  all  the  mititury  hofl- 
I^lals,  and  liw  like  look  place  during  tho  Kussu-Turkidt  war  of  lttr7-7tf. 

k  uitKERT,  a  garden  or  portion  of  a  garden  devoted  to  the  raising  of  youniE  plants,  to 
t)e  afterward  planted  elsewhere.  The  ripening  of  garden-seeds  for  sale  is  generally  also 
an  Linporfant  part. of  the  trade  of  Ihe  public  nursei^'man.  Many  culinary  vegelalilea 
are  very  commonly  raised  from  seed  iu  public  nurseries,  and  sold  as  young  plants;  the 
trouble  of  raising  them  in  small  gardens  being  found  too  great,  althouerh,  when  there  ia 
no  public  nursery  at  hand,  even  the  cottage  gardener  may  he  compelled  Ui  undertake 
this  trouble  for  himself,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  young  kale,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, etc..  Id  fresh  and  healtliful  condition.  Many  flowering  planU,  a<  wallflowv. 
stock,  sweet-william,  etc.,  are  also  raised  and  sold  by  Durservmen.  Another  great  lue 
of  the  nursf-ry  is  the  rearing  of  fruit-trees.  In  the  nursery  the  stocks  are  raised  from 
seed,  the  cnifting  ia  performed,  and  the  training  of  the  young  tree,  whether  for  stand- 
ard, espalier,  or  wall  tree,  is  begun.  Aa,  with  regard  to  fruit-trees,  the  selection  of 
grtifts  IS  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  reputation  ot  the  nurseryman  is  particularly  to  be 
considered  by  the  purchaser;  nor  is  there  any  trade  to  which' this  Is  more  generally 
ncceMary,  months,  or  sometimes  years  elapsing  before  the  quality  of  the  gmds  pur- 
(^hiiwd  can  bo^  experimentally  ascertained.  The  principal,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  of  Britain  are  well  supplied  with  pubJic  nurseries,  which  is  the  case  also  in  many 
countries  of  continental  Europe  and  In  North  America.  Pome  of  these  nurseries  are  on 
a  very  great  scale,  as  those  of  Messrs.  Loddlge  of  London,  Lawson  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Booth  of  Hamburg.  The  largest  nuraerica,  however,  are  very  much  devoted  to  the  rear- 
ing of  ornamentnl  shrubs  and  trees,  and  of  forest  trccs.  Plantationsof  forest-trees,  even 
wben  veiy  extensive,  are  now  generally,  although  not  always,  made  with  plants  obtained  ' 
from  public  nurseries.  Tiie  exert'ons  made  by  nursernnen  to  obtain  new  i^onte  fmni 
fortign  countries,  have  oontributed  mncb.  not  only  to  uie  adnwoemMit  iA  BudeninK  in 
its  Tarioua  departments,  and  of  arboriculture,  but  also  of  botany.— Much  beneflt 
reeults  from  the  exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  nurseries  of  diflerent  countries.  Tbw, 
luiibous  roots  are  brouglit  to  Britain  from  Holland,  from  what  may  be  described  as  nur* 
wH^es  specially  devot^  tolbem;  ruses  and  orange-treea  are  imparted  from  the  aurserlea 
of  France,  etc.  It  often  happens  that  seeds  imported  from  climates  more  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  plants,  produce  better  crops  than  tlioae  raised  inacoldercUmabeoruadw 
a  <doadier  sky 

NUSAIIlIEH,  NceBAimAire  or  Ambohianb.   See  AKSAiti^es. 

HTTt,  in  popular  language.  Is  the  name  given  to  all  those  fruits  which  have  the  seed 
inclosed  tn  a  bony,  woody,  or  leathery  pericarp,  net  opening  when  ripe. 
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best  known  and  most  vsluablQ  nuta  are  tlis  lutzd-nat,  Brazil  nut,  valnnt,  cbestout,  and 
coeoii-mit.  ail  uf  which  are  edible.  Other  nuts  iire  u£ed  in  medicine,  and  (or  pnrpMci 
connected  with  the  aria.  Borne  of  ilie  edible  nuts  abound  in  abland  oil,  which  ia  uatd  for 
various  purposes.— In  Imhmy  the  term  nut  {iiux)  is  use^  to  designate  a  one-celled  fruit, 
with  a  hHrdeued  poriairp,  containing,  when  mature,  only  one  seed.  The  aciutm» 
(q.v.)  was  by  the  older  botanists  genemlly  included  in  this  term.  Bome  of  liie  frails  to 
which  it  is  populitrly  upplietl  scarcely  receive  it  as  llieir  popular  designation.  Thohiuvl- 
nut  is  an  excvlleut  extiuiple  of  the  true  uutof  hotauisls. — The  nunie  nut,  without  dUiinc- 
tive  prefix,  is  popularly  given  in  Britain  to  the  hazel-nut,  but  iu  many  purts  of  Kurop« 
to  the  walnut. 

■  Many  nuts  have  a  condderable  comnieTciol  value,  from  ibcir  being  favorite  articles 
of  food;  ttiese  are  the  liazut-nut  and  its  varieties,  the  black  Spaniali,  the  Baiceloua,  iht 
Btnyrea,  the  Jeruadeoi  filbert,  aud  the  common  filbert;  the  walnut,  chestnut,  liickor?, 
and  pecan;  the  souarl,  the  cocoa  or  coker  iiuta,  and  tlie  Bruxil  or  Para  nut.  ' 

1  he  Barceloua  and  black  Spanish,  as  their  names  imply,  are  from  Spain ;  the  fortoer 
is  the  coninionciit  nut  of  our  shops.  About  120,0U0  liagq,  averaging  1^  iiwbel  each,  or 
100,000  bushels,  are  annually  imported  into  Oreat  Britain.  The  import  value  is  about 
88s.  per  liag.  They  are  always  kilu-dried  when  vc  receive  them.  This  is  not  Uie  case 
witii  the  black  Spanish,  of  which  only  about  12,600  three-busliel  ba&i,  or  about  87,000  iwsb- 
els,  arc  imported  ui  the  beginning  of  ihe acaeon,  when  their  value isabout  148.  per liusbeL 
From  the  Block  sea  we  receive  unnually  about  68,000  bushels  of  huzcl-nuts,  wortb  10b. 
per  bushel,  with  from  50U  to  1000  bags  of  the  so-called  Jerusakm  aud  Mount  Atlas  fit- 
bcrta.  Of  chestnuts,  fi-om  Leghorn,  Naples,  Spain,  France,  aud  Portugal,  wp  rec^ve 
annually  about  20,000  bushels.  The  trade  in  walnuts  is  very  uncertain,  aud  proliablv 
never  exceeds  6,000  bushels.  Of  the  curioue  thPec-toinered  or  Brazil  nut  from  ParainU 
Maranliam,  the  impoitation  is  alfo  very  irrcgnlar,  v«T>-ing  from  800  to  1000  tons,  or 
1800 to 4.000 Uishelsperannum.  Aboutlwomillionsof  cocoa*nmsareali<oimportrd.  Tbc 
other  kinds  of  nuta  ore  too  irregular  in  tlwlr  importotioDs  lo  supf^y  nay  reliable  fto- 

tlstics.   The  annual  value  of  all  the  nuta  imported  for  use  as  fruit  v  computed  nt  about 
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inTTATXOn'  is  a  slight  ofcitlatory  movctncnt  of  the  earth's  axis,  which  distnrbn  the 
otherwise  circular  path  described  by  the  pole  of  the  earth  round  that  of  tlie  cdiptic, 
known  as  the  "  precession  of  tlio  equinoxes."  It  is  produced  by  the  same  muKi«.  viz.. 
the  attnictton  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  pinnets  (the  attraction  of  tl»e  Inst  mentioned  biliig 
Fo  smsll  as  lo  be  quite  imperceptible)  upon  the  bulgio^  zone  about  the  earth's  equator, 
tlioueh  in  this  esse  it  Is  the  moon  alone  that  is  the  effective  agent.  It  also,  for  reasuaa 
«hicE  need  not  be  given  here,  {Icp<nd8,  for  the  most  part,  not  upoa  the  poritoa  erf  the 
noon  in  her'  orbit,  but  of  the  moon's  node.  If  there  was  no  precersion  of  die  equi- 
noxes, nutation  would  appear  as  a  pmidl  elliptical  motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  pcrfonntd 
in  the  fame  time  as  tlie  moon's  umIcs  tiikc  lo  complete  n  revolution,  the  axes  of  the 
ellipse  being  renprctlvely  18'.5  and  18'.7,  the  lonpcr  axis  being  directed  towards  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic.  But  this  motion,  whi-n  combined  with  the  more  rapid  one  of  pn-ccs- 
sion  causes  the  pole  of  the  earth's  axis  to  describe  a  wavy  line  loucd  the  pole  of  the 
eeUptic. 


periodical  cbange  In  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  in  the  velocity  of  reirogrudatioo  of 
the  eqntnocllal  points.  It  thus  gives  rise  to  the  dit^inciion  of  "appanni"frcm  "mean*" 
riglit  ascension  and  declinntion,  ihc  former  involving,  and  ihe  latter  king  freed  frcm 
the  fluctuations  atlsing  from  nutation.   This  motion  u  common  to  all  the  [linnets. 

miT-CBACEEE.  Kueffraga  or  Caryoeafactea.  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  eorw^, 
with  a  straight  conical  bill,  both  mandibles  ttrminutitii;  in  an  oblute  point,  and  tail 
nearly  square  at  the  end.  The  form  and  characltrs  are  nearly  similar  to  thcMj  of  crows, 
but  the  habits  are  rather  those  of  jays,  and  in  sonic  rci-pccls  indicate  an  npproni^i  to  wood- 
peckers. One  species  (JH.  eitryncalaeten  or  C.  nvafraffa)  is  occnfioually  teen  m  Biiuio, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  cf  Atiu,  parlkularly  iu  mountainous 
regions  covered  with  pines.  It  is  about  the  sizu  of  n  jackdaw,  but  has  n  longer  tail 
The  plumage  is  light  brown,  speckled  with  white,  except  on  the  winga,  rump,  and  tail, 
which  are  nearly  black.  The  nut-cracker  frequents  the  tops  of  lilgh  pipes,  and  is  •  abf 
bird. 

XUTQALL.  See  Galls,  anit. 

WT-HATCH,  fVtta.  a  gemis  of  birds  of  the  family  ceHhuideg,  having  n  straight  ooniml 
or  prismatic  ()ill,  short  \e^,  the  hiud>toe  very  strong.  They  run  up  and  dtiwn  trees  with 
great  apility,  moving  wiui  equal  case  in  oilhcr  direction,  and  wltliout  bopping,  fo  that 
the  motion  Hnither  like  that  of  n  mouse  tlian  of  a  bird.  They  feed  on  Insects,  in  pur- 
suit o(  which  llkey  examine  tiie  crevices,  and  remove  the  scales  of  the  bark;  illsoon  (>eda. 
as  thoiie  of  pines,  and  tlte  kemols  of  nuts,  to  olrtnin  which  tliey  fAsten  thu  nnt  firmly  in 
snM  crevice  of  bark  or  other  sncli  sitnation,  and  peck  nt  it  nntil  tite  shell  te  broken,  fo 
placing  themselves  that  they  away  not  merely  the  head,  but  the  whole  IxKiy,  to  gtrs  force 
to  the  stroke.  Tlie  Euglislt  name  is  said  to  have  i>eQn  orlgioall  nut-haek.  Olie  ^tecies. 
the  Edbopban  Nirr-nATCH  [S.  Buroprnt).  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
found  In  most  of  tiie  wooded  districts  of  England.  Its  whole  length  is  about  Ax  inches. 


Lie,  is  to  produce  a 
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If  tiikca  young,  it  is  eitsUy  tamed,  and  becomes  Terr  famHiaT  and  amuaing;  but  an  old 
bird  caught  aud  put  ioto  a.  cage,  is  apt  to  kill  itself  "by  violently  pecking  to  force  a  "way 
out.  It  Booa  destroys  the  wood  of  a  cage. — Other  species  are  found  in  the  east  and  in 
North  America,  where  the  geiius  is  particularly  abundant.  Birds  nearly  allied  are  found 
in  Australia. 

JSVnSSiQ.  This  well-known  and  favorite  epice  is  the  kernel— mostly  conaistiog  of 
the  albumen — of -the  fruit  of  several  species  of  tr^frittiea.  This  senus  belongs  to  a  natu- 
ral order  of  exogeas  called  mprittieaeem,  wblch  contains  about  lorty  species,  all  tropical 
trees  (x  shrubs,  natives  of  A^a,  Madagascar,  and  Amnica.  Tboy  generally  have  red 
jiiice,  or  a  juice  which  becontes  red  on  exposure  to  aix.  The  order  b  allied  to  Uairaeem 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  without  stipules.  The  Oowers  are  unisexual,  the  perianth 
eenerally  trifld,  the  fllamenta  united  into  a  column.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  yet  opens  ^ 
uke  a  capsule  by  two  valves.  The  seed  ia  nut-like,  covered  with  a  laciniaied  fleshy  aril,  ^ 
and  has  an  albumea  penetrated  by  its  membranous  covering.  The  species  of  this  order 
arc  generally  more  or  lessaromaUc  in  all  their  parts;  their  juice  is  styptic  and  somewhat 
acrid;  the  albumeo  and  aril  contain  both  a  fixed  and  an  easeatial  oil,  aud  those  of  some 
species  are  used  as  spices.  The  genus  myristica  baa  the  aotbers  united  in  a  cylindrical 
column,  and  the  cotytedona  folded.  The  species  which  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the 
nutmegs  of  commerce  is  M.  fragrant  or  mMoAoto/  bat  the  loi%  .nutmeg  (JT.  /<iiua),  from 
the  Banda  Isles,  is  now  not  uncommon  in  our  markets.  The  common  uutmeg-treo  is 
about  23  ft.  in  heiglit,  with  oblong  leaves,  and  axillary  few-Oowered  racemas;  thefruit 
b  of  the  size  and  ap;^rance  of  a  rouadish  pdir,  golden  yellow  in.  color  wlien  ripe.  The 
flcsby  part  of  the  fruit  is  rather  hard,  and  is  of  a  peculiar  consiatenco,  resembling  candied 
fruit ;  It  is  often  preserved  and  eaten  as  a  sweetmeat.  Within  is  the  nut,  enveloped  in 
the  curious  yellowish-red  aril,  the  JfiK«(q.v.),  under  which  is  a  tliia  sliining  brown, 
shell,  sliglitly  grooved  by  the  pressure  of  tlie  mace,  and  within  is  the  kernel  or  nutmeg. 
Up  to  1706,  the  Dutch  being  the  possessors  of  the  Banda  isles,  jealousy  prevented  the 
nutmeg  from  being  carried  In  a  liviag  state  to  any  other  place;  but  during  the  conqu^ 
and  retCQtion  of  the  islands  by  the  British,  care  was  ti^en  to  spread  the  culture  of  this 
valuable  spice,  and  plants  were  sent  to  Penang,  India,  and  other  places,  where  they  arc 
now  successfully  cultivated;  indeed,  they  have  now  become  established  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  aud  both  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  produce  excellent  nutmegs.  Brazil  is  also 
found  favorable  to  their  culture.  The  nutnu^  is  very  liable  to  the  attack  of  a  beeUe, 
which  is  ver^-  destructive,  and  it  la  a  common  practice  to  give  them  a  coaling  of  lime 
before  shipping  them  to  Bnrope,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  its  ravages.  The  Dutch 
or  Batavian  nutmegs  are  nearly  always  limed,  but  those  from  Penang  are  not,  and  tun 
consequently  of  a  greater  value.  The  nutmeg  yields,  by  expression,  a  peculiar  yellow 
fitt,  called  oil  of  mace,  because,  from  its  color  and  Savor,  it  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  mace;  and  by  distillation  is  obtained  on  almost  colorless  essential  oil, 
which  has  very_  fully  the  flavor  of  the  nutmej?.  Her  own  settlements  now  furnLsh 
Great  Brit^  wkh  the  greater  portion  of  this  spice,  but  some  lots  of  Batavian  also  come 
into  the  market.  The  quantity  imported  may  be  stated  as  300,000  pounds'  weight, 
worth,  in  round  numbers,  £70,000. 

Nutmegs  are  chiefly  used  as  a  spice;  but  medicinally  thoy  are  stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive. They  possess  narcotic  properties,  and  in  large  doses  produce  stupefaction  and 
delirium,  so  that  they  ought  not  to  be  used  where  affections  of  the  brain  exist  or  ore 
apprehended. 

Other  species  of  myristka  besides  those  already  named  yield  nutmegs  sometimes 
used,  but  of  very  inferior  quality.— The  fruits  of  several  species  of  lnuracea  also  resem- 
ble nutmeg  in  their  aromatic  and  other  properties;  as  the  cotyledons  of  Jfeetandm 
Pachary,  tlie  Hchurim  beans  of  commerce,  and  the  fruit  of  aerodbMcUttm  eamara,  a  trco 
of  Ouiaua,  the  camara  or  aCkawai  nutmeg.  The  clove  nutmegs  of  Hadagoscar  are  the 
fruit  of  agiUhop7iyUum  aromaticum,  and  the  Bmziiian  nutmegs  of  GryptoMrya  monahata. 
All  tlicsc  belong  to  the  order  lauraeea.  The  Calabash  nutmeg  Is  tike  fruit  of  monoijioi'a 
myristica,  of  the  natural  order  anotiacea. 

miTRIA.   See  CoTPU  and  IUcooxda. 

KtTEITIOlf.  The  blood  which  is  cnrricd  by  the  capillaries  to  the  several  tissues  of 
the  body  is  the  source  from  whence  nil  the  orgiins  derive  the  mnterials  of  their  growth 
and  development;  and  it  is  found  tiint  thfre  is  direct  proportion  between  the  vascularity 
of  any  part  and  the  activity  of  the  nutrient  operations  which  take  place  in  It.  Thus,  in 
nervous  tissue  and  muscle,  m  mucous  mcnilirane  and  In  skin,  a  rapid  decay  and  rcnova-  ^ 
tion  of  tissue  are  constantly  going  on,  and  these  are  parts  in  which  the  capUlaries  are  the  ~ 
most  abundant;  while  in  cartilage  and  bone,  tendon  and  ligament,  the  disintccration  of 
tissue  ia  comparatively  slow,  and  the  capillaries  are  much  less  abundant.  Each  elemen- 
tarj'  cell  or  particle  of  a  tissue  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  gland-like  power  not  only  of 
Brttracting  materials  from  the  blood,  but  of  cmising  them  to  assume  its  structure,  and  par- 
ticipate m  its  properties.  Thus,  from  the  same  common  source,  nerves  form  nervous 
tissue,  muscles  muscular  substance,  aud  even  morbid  growQia,  such  as  cancer,  ^ve  an 
assimilating  power. 

Before  entering  farther  into  the  subject  of  nutrition.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  how 
it  diSera  bom  the  olUed  processoa  of  development  and  growtii.  All  thMptoceewi  ore 
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the  results  of  the  plastic  or  assimilative  force  hj  which  living  bodies  are  aUe  to  form 
Uietnsclves  from  diGUmilar  materials  (as  when  an  aaimai  sul^&ists  ou  vegetables,  or  vlien 
a  plant  grows  by  appropriating  the  elements  of  water,  carbooic  acid.  au<l  ammonia);  but 
they  are  the  resulu  of  this  force  aaing  under  different  conditions. 

Development  is  the  procesa  by  wliTcli  each  tissne  or  organ  of  a  liviuff  body  is  first 
formctl,  or  by  wliich  one,  being  already  in«!omplet(!ly  formed,  is  so  changed  in  shapeaiid 
(■(imposition  as  to  be  Dtt«d  for  a  function  of  a  liigher  kind,  or  finally  is  advaueed  to  the 
state  in  wliich  it  eitints  in  tlie  most -perfect  condition  of  the  species.  * 

Growtli,  wliich  commonly  concur^  -with  development,  and  continues  after  it,  is  prop- 
erly mere  inoreiise  of  a  part  by  tJie  insertion  or  superadditlcn  of  materials  imnilar  to 
ihoee  of  wliicli  it  already  consists.  In  growth,  properly  so  called,  no  clinnge  of  form  or 
comiKwitlou  occurs;  parts  only  incrciise  in  weight,  and  usually  in  sizu;  and  if  tliey 
aniiuire  luore  power,  it  is  only  more  power  of  the  same  kind  as  tliat  willed  tiwy  before 
enjoyed. 

Nutrition,  on  tlie  other  band,  is  the  process  by  which  the  vKrious  parts  are  maintidned 
in  the  name  general  conditions  of  form,  size,  and  composlttoB,  which  ihey  have  alrearly 
by  development  and  gi^wth  attained.  It  is  by  this  process  that  an  adult  person  in  liealth 
maintains  for  a  connliierabie  numt>er  of  years  the  same  general  outline  of  features,  and 
lieariv  the  aiime  size  and  weight,  altiiough  during  all  tlita  time  the  Beveral  tissues  of  his 
t>ody'Dru  uutlergoKig  perpetual  decay  and  reuovatfon.  In  many  parts  this  removal  and 
renewal  of  tliu  i»ar(icles  is  evident.  'In  the  glands— the  kidneys  (q.v.),  for  example— the 
cells  of  which  tliey  are  mainly  compose^  are  Iwiog  constantly  cast  off;  yet  each  gland 
maintains  its  form  and  proper  composition.  I>ecau6e  for  every  cell  that  is  tlirOwn  off  a 
new  one  is  produced.  In  the  cpldemiia  of  the  skin,  a  similar  process  is  peipetually  going 
on  bef()re  our  .eyes.  In  the  muscles  Q'stmllnl*  change  may  be  readily  ^ncud,  for,  within 
corlliiri  limiis.  «n  increased  amount  of  exercise  is  "dirt-'Clly  followed  by  an  incrcaaed  excre- 
tion of  the  ordinary  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  nilro^eroous  tissues — viz.  uren. 

.carbonic  acid,  and  water.  Again,  after  prolonged  mental  exertion,  tliere  is  often  a  very 
mnrked  Increa^  In  the  amount  of  alkaline  phosphates  In  the  urine,  which  seems  to  show 
that  In  these  cases  tlicrc  is  an  excessive  oxidiition  of  the  phospliorus  of  the  bralu ;  and  yet, 

'.  in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  reparative  process,  neither  the  muscles  nor  the  brain 
diminlKli  in  size. 

It  mnv  bo  regarded  as  rn  cstabllflbptl  fact  in  physiology  that  every  particle  of  the  body 
is  formetC  for  n  certain  period  of  e-\ist(;nce  in  the  ordinary  condiilnns  of  nctive  life,  at  llie 
end  of  which  period,  if  not  pi-cviously  destroyed  by  excessive  exercise,  it  is  absorln-d  or 
dies,  and  is  mst  off.  (Tlic  hnir  nnd  dci'iduous  or  milk  teeth  nfFord  good  ilbintratinus  of 
this  Itiw.)  The  less  a  piirt  is  exercised  tlie  long^T  its  component  particles  appc?;ir  to  live. 
Thus  Mr.  Pngi-t  fonod  tlkat  if  the  goneml  development  of  the  tadpole  be  retarded  by 
liwping  It  in  a  cold,  dark  place,  and  If  hereby  the  fnntlonn  of  the  Wood  corpuHcles  Ik 
slowly  nnd  imperfectly  discharced,  the  animal  will  retain  Its  embryonic  slate  for  wvcnd 
weeks  longer  than  usual,  and  tSe  development  of  the  second  set  of  corptlscles  will  be 
proporiionnliy  postponed,  wliiic  the  Individual  life  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  first  set  will 
be,  W  the  same  time,  prolonged. 

Fur  tlic  due  performantie  of  the  function  of  nutrition  certain  conditions  arc  norossar>'. 
of  whioli  the  most  Important  are— 1,  a  ri.sht  state  and  composition  of  the  btood,  from 
which  the  marerinis  of  nutrition  are  derived;  3,  a  regular  and  not  far  dlst.-mt  supply  of 
such  blood;  8,  u  (lertAhi  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  and  4,  a  natural  state  of  tlic 
part  to  lie  nourished. 

1.  There  must  Ire  a  certain  adaptation  peculiar  to  each  Individual  between  the  blond 
and  tlie  tipsups.  Such  an  adnptiition  is  detcnnined  in  its  first  formation,  and  is  muin- 
t:ilncd  In  tlif  concnrrent  development  and  inrrcjiso  of  both  blood  and  tissues.  Thtsmaia- 
tcnanco  of  the  simicnpss  of  the  blood  is  well  illusinited  by  the  action  of  vaccine  m.-Uter. 
By  tlic  insertinn  of  the  most  minute  portion  of  the  virus  into  the  svstem,  the  bloud 
undergoes  nn  iiltpration  which,  nlthou^li  it  must  be  ineonndvably  dight,  is  maintained 
for  sCT'cral  years;  for  even  very-  loiijr  after  a  successful  vaccination,  a  second  insertion  of 
Hie  virus  miiy  bnve  no  effect,  bct-aui^c  the  new  blood  fonncd  after  the  vaccination  con- 
tinues to  be  luado  similar  to  (ho  blood  as  altered  by  tlio  vnccine  matter.  So.  in  all  prob- 
nbility.  nre  maintained  the  morbid  stiiles  of  the  blood  whicb  exist  in  syphilis  and  msny 
otlicr  chronic  diBen«ea;  the  bioofl  onff!  inoculntcd,  rettiining  for  years  the  taint  whlca 
it  once  received.  The  power  of  nssimibitlm  wliic-h  the  blood  exercises  in  these  caxes  is 
exactly  compnvablc  wid)  that  of  mnintcnnncc  by  nutriliou  in  the  tissues;  and  evidence 
of  tlie  adaptntion  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  and  of  the  delicacy  of  the  adjust- 
ment by  which  it  is  maintained,  is  nffordc^d  by  the  ptienomena  of  symmotriad  diseases 
(especially  of  the  skin  and  Ihiqck),  in  which,  in  coiiM>qucn(;e  of  some  morbid  coDditinu 
of  the  blood,  a  change  of  structure  iiffeeW  in  nn  exactly  simitar  way  the  precisely  corres- 
ponding parts  on  tbe  two  sides  of  the  IhkIv.  and  iin  oilier  jmns  of  even  tluj  same  tissue. 
These  phenomena  (of  which  numerous  examples  an-  given  in  two  papers  by  Dr.  W.  Budd 
and  Mr.  Paget  in  the  ZTyAi  vol.  of  the  MetUro-diinirtjical  TranimetiQns)  can  only  be 
('xplained  on  tlie  assumption — 1st,  of  tlic  complete  nnd  peculiar  identity  in  composition 
in  curreBpondIng  parts  of  opposite  aitles  of  the  body;  and  2d1y.  of  so  precise  and  com- 
plete an  adaptation  between  the  bkiod  and  the  several  parts  of  each  tissue,  that  a  morUd 
uuitetial  being  present  In  tite  blood,  may  destroy  its  diueas  for  the  nutrlikm  «f  one 
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two  portions  of  a  tiasna,  without  aflecting  its  fitness  for  the  tnaintenaiico  of  the  otlKr 
portions  of  the  same  tissue.   If,  then,  the  blood  can  be  fit  for  the  maiutenauce  of  uuc 

Krt,  aad  unfit  for  the  mtdntenKLce  of  another  part  of  the  same  tissue  (ns  the  t^kui  or 
ne).-  how  preciw  must  be  that  adaptation  of  tlie  blood  to  tlie  wljole  body,  by  which  in 
health  it  is  always  capable  of  maintaining  fdl  tlie  different  parte  of  the  Dumerous  otpii)» 


2.  The  ncfiessity  of  an  adequate  supply  of  appropriate  blood  in  or  near  the  part  to  he 
nourished,  isahowaio  the  frequent  exampies  of  atrophy  of  parts  to  which  too  liiili; 
blood  is  seot,  of  mortification  when  the  supply  of  blood  in  entirely  cut  off,  and  of  defec- 
ttre  nutiitioD  when  tlio  blood  is  stagnant  in  a  part.  The  blood>VL-8sels  thcmeclves  liihc 
DO  share  in  the  process,  except  as  the  carriers  of  the  nutritive  matter;  and  provided  thfv 
come  so  near  that  the  latter  may  pass  by  imbibition,  it  la  coraparaliTely  uuinporinnt 
■whether  they  ramffy  within  tlie  substance  of  the  tissue,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
vascular tissues,  such  as  the  epidermis,  comes,  etc)  are  distributed  only  over  Its  surftice 
or  border. 

8.  NiunerouB  cases  of  Tarioos  kinds  mlxht  be  readily  adduced  to  prove  that  a  certain 
influence  of  the  nervous  Kyalem  is  essential  to  healthy  nutrition.  Iniuriea  of  ibe  sptDul 
cord  are  not  uufrequtniiy  followed  by  mortifloation  of  portion*  of  tne  pamlyzed  pnrls; 
and  both  (.'Xperinieuts  and  cliuical  caeca  show  that  the  repair  of  injuries  tiikes  place  itrn 
citinpletciy  in  parts  paralyzed  by  Icsiwi  of  the  spinal  cord  than  in  <Nrdinary  cases.  Divi- 
Kion  of  the  trunk  of  the  irlfadal  nerve  has  been  followed  1^  incomplete  nutrilioii  of  llie 
<-omfspoiK)iog  side  of  the  face,  and  nlceratlon  of  the  cornea  is  a  nequent  crauequcnce 
uf  the  oiiei  ation. 

4.  The  fourtli  condition  is  so  obviona  as  to  require  no  special  illustration. 
For  furlhur  iiiformntion  on  this  most  importuiit  department  of  pliysiology,  the  rendiT 
Inferred  to  Mr.  Pagct's  Bur^eal  PaiJiologp,  or  to  his  original  lectures  on  nutrhion, 
1  ypcrlroph^,  and  atrnpliy  (published  in  vol.  8&-of  The  MediaU  QauUe)  or  to  the  chapter 
on  "  Nulrition  and  Growth,"  in  Klrke's  Eantibook  t(f  PhjfnMogy,  which  contains  an  cxcol- 
Itnit  abstract  of  Mr.  Paget's  viows,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  tlie  greater  jiart  of 
this  ardcle. 

KUTRITION  {anU).   Thia  subject  Is  exhnnstless.   It  comprehends  all  vital  phe- 


nomena, for  none  of  the  functions  of  life  are  performed  without  involving  repliiccmcnt 
by  living  mnltt.T,  and  therefore  nutrition.  The  subject  of  hygiene  in  all  its  aspiH-ts  is 
connccti-d  with  It,  whfther  in  eating,  drinking,  exercise,  sleeping,  or  brLslhing.  A 
change  in  ench  of  these  processes  involves  a  corresponding  change  in  the  ehtboration  imd 
appropriation  of  new  material,  and  the  disasdmilation.  or  eliminwon  of  old,  or  iis  recon- 
version. This  includes  the  functions  of  digestion  (q.v.),  chyUHcation,  nan^fic&tioD,  cir- 
culation (qv.),  rcspirutioQ  (q.v.).  assiinimtion,  secictfon  (q.v.),  melnbolic  thnnge,  !:qd 
excretion.  Nutrition,  to  be  liealthy,  requires  the  respiration  of  pure  air,  the  proper 
mnetication  of  wholesome  food,  and  its  ri'ccption  iato  the  stomach.  Not  only  must  the 
food  lie  wholesome,  but  a  proper  quantity,  and  no  more,  must  be  taken,  and  Uiut  at 
proper  intervals.  After  its  reception  into  the  stomach  a  ccrtaiu  amount  of  attention  to 
the  requirementfl  of  the  act  of  digeatiim  is  necessary  for  its  normal  pcrConnsnce.  Too 
vidcnt  exerciFe  immediately  after,  or  the  awaUowing  of  too  much  fluid,  particularly'  of 
cold  water,  will  interfCTe  with  digestion  and  render  it  more  or  less  imperfect.  Tiie  sys- 
tem must  be  free  from  poisonous  or  malarious  influences,  and  the  mind  unoccupied  with 
distressing  thoughts.  soon  as  digestion  has  progressed  to  some  extent,  and  absorption 
of  digested  material  has  taken  place,  and  consequently  assimilation  commenced,  a  ccrtiiin 
amount  of  motion  among  the  organs  and  tissncfi  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  should 
lie  going  on,  so  that  the  fluids  which  carrv  die  nutritive  materials  may  Ikj  sent  (in  in  their 
chnnneis  and  thrown  and  drawn  Into  tue  tissues  tliey  are  destined  to  supply.  This 
modon  ia  principally  prodnocd  the  exercises  given  by  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  but 
tliOixe  duties  are  so  variously  distributed  among  different  persona  that  some  get  a  great 
donl  too  much  exercise,  and  others  do  not  get  near  enough.  In  neither  of  thcpc  classes, 
tliercfore.  csm  nutrition  be  perfectly  normal.  It  is  true  thnt  the  tissues  of  tlie  body  are 
endowed  with  alnmdnnt,  it  mav  be  said  naturally  supcralnimlnnt,  vitality,  or  rcstomtive 
power,  hy  which  nhnormal  tenrfeneie.'inre  overcome,  except  when  tliey  are  too  greiit.  Tlieii 
H  certain  degree  of  unhealthy  nulrition  will  follow,  and  this  is  tlio  general  rule.  There  are 
few  persona,  especiiilty  in  large  cities  whose  inhnbilnnta  ere  so  unfortunate  as  to  lie  unable 
to  aecure  sanitary'  policing  of^tltcir  neigliboriioods,  whose  solids  and  fluids  ere  not  more 
or  1«»  impregnated  with  malarial  poisons.  The  pro<:osFes  of  nutrition  in  them  rcquin- 
much  more  iiw'jistance  than  in  those  who  live  in  more  cleanly  towns.  Often  some  of  the 
nrgnna  get  into  a  condition  far  IhjIow  the  natural  standard,  and  nre  composed  of  more  or 
If^''  decenernted  tissue.  This  does  not  have  the  normal  Hssimilattve  power  and  cannot 
derive  from  the  blood,  which  itself  is  necessarily  mwe  or  less  abnormal,  constituents  for 
healrhy  regeneration.  Under  such  circumstances  various  means  require  to  Ihj  rpsorled  to 
to  asPiBt  the  weakened  tissues  and  forces.  Medicines  are  often  given,  sometimes  with  a 
view  of  antagonizing  certain  of  tlie  malarial  s\'7nptoms,  of  stimulating  the  nervous  sys- 
tem to  action,  and  of  promoting  excretion;  often  quinine  is  administered  willi  benefit, 
it  sometimes  being  the  only  available  remnly  unless  the  person  removes  to  where  ll:c  fur 
U  pure.   But  it  is  a  sound  axiom  in  medicine  tliat  rccovct?  from  disease  is  "rcgcpcratton 
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of  tissue."  The  real  remedy  for  most  cases  of  faulty  nutrition,  aod  vhicfa  are  fododed 
iu  the  various  forms  of  distiase,  is  diet,  and,  when  it  can  l>e  had,  exercise.  But  in  many 
coaes  of  ^kness  voluntary  exercise  la  out  of  the  question,  and  rest,  as  nearly  almlate  as 
posdble,  is  demanded,  m  nearly  all  cases,  however,  of  chronic  disease,  exendae,  both 
voluntary  and  pasrive,  is  the  only  rational  treatment  having  as  its  end  complete  recovery, 
or  in  otlier  words,  return  to  healthy  nutrition.  And  all  the  exercise  required  in  most 
cases  of  debility  is  not  secured  by  mere  movctncnts  of  the  litnbs.  The  motion  wliich  is 
imparted  by  friction  of  various  kinds,  and  by  kneading  the  hoAv  so  thoroughly  that 
iDteruai  parts  have  their  surfaces  moved  over  each  other,  and  alternations  of  preBsore 
exerted  so  that  the  contents  of  the  different  vessela  are  nropelled  In  their  natonil  diiee- 
Uons,  is  of  very  great  advantage,  and  supplies  a  natural  stimvlutf  to  the  nervee,  which 
ngutote  to  a  certain  cxteut  the  nutritive  forces. 

It  must  be  appareot  that  as  the  blood  is  the  great  carrier  of  nutritive  material  to  all 
jiarts  of  the  body,  it  is  of  the  bluest  Importance  that  it  sliould  be  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition,  and  tnie  implies  tb&t  all  tlie  secreting  and  excreting  glands  shall  take  from  it 
all  that  it  has  borne  away  of  effetc'mntter  from  parts  through  which  it  has  passed,  and 
further  elaborate  all  that  is  retained.  But  that  these  organs  shall  be  able  to  do  this,  the 
blood  itself  must  furnish  them  wiUi  the  proper  materials.  There  is  therefore  aa  intimate 
interdependence  between  the  blood  and  every  organ,  and  also  between  each  organ  and 
every  other.  The  blood  must  have  its  normal  quiintiiy  of  fibrin  (q.T.),  of  hemogloUike 
(q.v.),  of  iron,  and  of  alkaline  salts.  If  these  are  deficient,  or  anyone  of  them,  ttiey 
must  be  supplied  either  in  the  food  or  in  the  form  of  medicine,  Of  greut  importance  lo 
nutrition  are  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels.  (Sec  Lthph  and 
Lymphatics,  ante.)  The  liver  (q.r.),  the  most  important  gland  in  all  the  body,  if  pois- 
oned by  malaria,  or  otherwise,  can  neither  perform  its  biliary  nor  its  glycogenic  func- 
UoDB,  nor  can  the  cholesterine,  which  has  been  brought  to  U  as  a  product  of  nerve  disat- 
simllation,  be  propeily  separated  from  the  blood  oi  combined  with  the  bUe.  Tbe 
ductless  glands  exercise  important  offices  in  the  elaboration  of  tbe  blood.  It  has  not 
been  precisely  determined  what  they  do,  or  all  that  they  do,  but  the  spleen  (q.v.)  prob- 
ably acts  a  part  in  renovating  blood  corpuscles,  and  is  a  sort  of  store-house  oi  nutritive 
material.  One  of  the  quite  constant  effects  of  a  miasm  upon  the  human  system  is 
enlargement  of  tlie  spleen.  Thus  we  see  an  example  in  this  single  or^n  of  the  disturb- 
ing influences  of  malarial  poison  upon  nutrition.  The  evolution  of  vital  force  is  gener- 
ally spolten  of  as  the  great  purpose  of  nutrition,  but  perliaps  it  would  be  more  comiNre- 
henrive  to  say  tliat  the  great  purpose  is  the  reparation  of  the  organism  and  the  ke^u^ 
It  in  a  normal  condition  that  It  may  be  the  iostniment  for  thetiwumisidon  of  force.  See 
Diet  and  Food  ahd  Dbine,  ante. 

NUTTALL,  Thokas,  1786-185»,  b.  England;  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  but  came  to 
tbe  United  States  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  Ho  made  a  sci- 
ontlflc  exploration  of  the  great  lakes  and  tbe  n.  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1810 
he  went  up  the  Missouri  to  the  Mandan  villages,  and  in  1819  he  traveled  through  the 
country  drained  by  the  Arkansas  river.  He  published  an  accfmnt  of  hisjourney  in  1881. 
under  the  title  of  A.  Journal  of  Travels  into  the  Arkansat  Territory.  He  also  explored 
the  Paciflc  coast,  upon  the  nataral  bistoir  of  which  he  published  a  number  of  papers. 
In  1833  he  became  professor  of  natural  lifstory  and  cnrator  of  tbe  botanic  garden  at  Har- 
vard college.  His  most  important  Iwoks  are  A  Manual  of  ths  Omithelogii  the  UaiteA 
SuUet  antTOanada,  1884,  and  1/or^  Ama-iean  8ylva,  1843-49.  He  left  his  professor- 
ship in  1884,  and  finally  settled  in  England,  where  an  estate  hod  been  gfvcn  liim  on  con- 
dition of  his  YLy\u$  on  n. 

WZ  V<UCXOA  is  the  phannacopoeial  name  (rf  the  seed  of  sfryoAnot  n*w  vmrshs,  or  pokan 
mtt.  The  following  are  the  characters  of  these  seeds,  which  nre  imported  from  tbe  East 
Indies:  "Nearly  circular  and  flat,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  ummlicated  and  rii^tly 
convex  on  one  side,  externally  of  an  ash-gray  color,  thickly  covered  with  short  satiny 
bidrs,  internally  translucent,  tough,  and  horny,  taste  intensely  bitter,  inodorous." — T/U 
British  Pharmacopixia,  p.  99. 

For  tbe  genume  characters,  see  the  article  BrRTOHnos.  The  nux  vomwa  tree  is  a 
native  Ooromnndei,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  tree  of  modwale 
size,  witti  roundish-oblong,  stalked,  smootii  leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs.  The  frait  is 
a  (lobular  berry,  about  as  large  as  a  small  orange,  one-celled,  with  a  brittle  shell,  uid 
several  seeds  lodged  in  a  white  gelatinous  pulp.  Tlie  bark  is  known  as  rolsf  migo&htra 
bark,  having  been  confounded  with  angostura  boA.  in  consequence  of  a  coaunercial 
fraud,  about  the  be^nning  of  the  present  c. ;  but  its  properties  are  vtKj  different,  as  it  is 
very  poisonous. 

The  seeds  contain  On  addition  to  inert  matters,  such  as  gum,  starch,  woody  fiber,  etc.) 
three  alkaloids  closely  related  to  each  other,  which  act  as  powerful  poisons  on  tbe  animal 
frame,  qnd  speedily  occasion  violent  tetanic  convulsions  and  death.  These  alkaloids  or 
iMses  are  named  strychnia^  bruda,  and  igaruria,  and  exist  in  the  seeds  in  comUiwtloD 
with  lactic  nnd  strychnic  (or  ij^uric)  acid.  For  a  eood  method  of  obtaining  pvre 
strychnia,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three  bases,  the  reader  is  vetamd 
10  p.  838  of  The  BrUUlt  Pltarmaeopoda. 

I    Strychnia  (C«iUnKtOi)  occurs  "  in  right  square  octahedronB  ix  prisma  colodeis  and 
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^  *  Hyun^fyam. 

Inodoroiis,  scfircely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  boiling  rectified  spirit,  In  ether, 
iiiiti  in  clilorofiirm.  Pure  sulpliuric  acid  forms  with  it  a  colorless  solution,  wijicii,.(m 
tlic  addition  of  biclironiate  of  potash,  acquires  an  iutensely  Tiolet  hue,  ipeedHy -passing 
!tltrougb  red  to  yellow." — Op.  eU,  In  nitric  acid,  it  ougUt,  If  pure,  to  form  a  colorlem 
solutiun ;  if  tlie  solution  is  reddish,  it  is  a  sign  tliat  brucia  is  alao  prcaoaL  Strychnia 
cumbinea  wtth  numerous  acids,  and  forma  well-maTked  salta,  wliich  are  anienabla  to  tbe 
same  teste  as  tbe  base  itself. 

Brucia  (C4«H»«NaO(  +  8  Aq)  is  insoluble  in  etlier,  but  more  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alroDg  alcobol  tlian  stiychnia;  and  it  is  tbe  most  abundant  of  the  three  allcaloids  in  nux 
vomica.  It  acta  oa  tbe  auiiual  economy  ^miiarly  to  but  much  leas  actively  than  strych- 
nta,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  not  only  by  its  different  solubility,  but  by  the 
red  color  which'lfl  imparted  to  it  by  nitric  acid,  and  which  changes  to  a  tioe  vii^t  on 
the  addiUon  of  protocLloride  of  tin.   Lilte  strychnia,  it  forms  numerous  salta, 

Igtaaria  seema  closely  to  resemble  brucia  m  most  respects.  Little  ia  known  regard- 
ing igoMiric  acid. 

Strychnia,  brucia.  and  igasuria,  occur  not  only  in  nux  vomica,  but  In  the  seeds  of 
9trjfckiio»  ignatU  (St.  Ignatius's  beans),  and  in  the  oecds  and  otlier  parts  of  several  planta 
of  the  genua  ttrychTwu.  The  amount  of  strychaiA  present  in  these  subotanocs  varies  from 
(KG  to  1.6  per  cent. 

Nnx  vomica,  according  to  the  expeiimcnts  of  Karcet,  acts  on  v^tables  as  a  poison. 
ITis  e.'cperimeQts  were,  however,  confined  to  tbe  haricot  bean  and  the  lilac.  Il  is  poisoit- 
ou9  in  a  ^ater  or  lesser  degree  to  most  animals,  tliougb  larger  quimtitiea  are  -r«)uired  to 
kill' herbivorous  than  carnivorous  auinkals..  Thus,  a  few  grains  will  kill  a  dog,  but  some 
ounces  are  required  to  destroy  a  horee.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  bird  called  buceron 
rhinoeeroa  eata  the  nuts  with  impunity;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  aearua  lives  and  tlirivea. 
in  the  extract  of  the  nuts.  Dr.  Pereira  deacribes  three  d^rees  the  operation  of  thU 
Hiibetoooe  on  man.  1.  In  very  email  doses,  its  effects  are  tonic  and  diuretic,  and  ofie^L 
all^tly  aperient  2.  In  larger  doses,  tiiero  is  a  disordered  state  of  the  muscular  system; 
the  limbs  tremUe;  a  slight  rigidity  or  stiffoesg  is  felt  when  an  att«mpt  is  made  io  put 
the  muscles  In  action;  and  the  patient  experioDcea  a  dllTlcuity  in  keeping  the  erect 
jxisture.  If  the  use  of  the  medicine  be  continued,  tliese  effects  iucraase  in  intensity,  and 
the  voluntary  muscles  are  thrown  Into  a  convulaed  state  by  very  slight  causea,  as,  for 
cxiiDiple,  by  inspiring  more  deeply  tlian  usual,  or  even  by  turning  iu  bed.  It  is  reui^k- 
able  that  in  paralysis  the.effccta  are  most  marked  in  the  paralyz«i  parts.  3.  In  uoisoii- 
io,^  doses,  tbu  s\'mptom8  are  tetanus  and  asphyxia,  followed  by  death.  After  swallowing 
H  large  dose  of  strychnia  (on  wldch  Uie  poisonous  eftecia  of  nux  vomica  essentialiy 
(l(']>end),  the  following  phenomena  occurred  in  a  case  recorded  by  Taylor  in  his  Medical 
Jai-apnidenu:  "A  young  man,  aged  seventeen,  swallowed  forty  grains  of  strychnia. 
The  symptoms  came  on  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  hour;  lock-jaw  and  spasntoaic.con- 
Imction  of  nil  the  muscles  speedily  set  la,  the  whole  body  becomine:  ns  stiff  as  a,  board; 
the  lower  extremities  were  exteodedand  Wiff,  and  ita«  sol^a  of  the  f  iet  cobcavp.  Tbe 
Kkia  became  livid,  the  eyeballs  prominent,  and  tbe  pupil*  dilated  And  itumslble;  thtt 
patient  lay  for  a  few  minutes  without  consclbnsnese,  ana  in  a  state  of  universal  tetanu-s  ■ 
A  remission  occurred,  but  the  s^'mptoms  became  aggravated,  and  the  patient  dittti 
asphyxiated  from  tbe  spasm  of  the  chest  in  about  flu  liour  and  a  b«lf  atW  taking  tbo- 
poftKHi."  It  Is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  smallest  dose  that  would  prove  fatal  to  an 
iidnlt.  Tliirty  gmlns  of  the  powdered  nuts,  given  by  mistake  to  a  patient,  deslioywl  UIl'. 
Tliree  gndna  of  tlie  extract  have  proved  fatal ;  and  in  a  case  quoted  by  Taylor  {op.  eit.), 
linlf  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  strychnia  caused  death  In  14  minutes. 

The  preparations -of  nux  vomica  are  the  powdered  nuts,  the  extracts,  the  tincture,' 
and  Btryohnla;  the  alkalrad  being  nsnally  preferable,  in  consequence  of  ita  more  constant 
Ktroogtn.  In  various  forms  of  paralysis,  especially  where  there  Is  no  apparent  lesion  of 
stniotuie,  nux  vomica  is  a  most  successful  remedy:  although  tlierft  are  cases  in  which  It 
ii*  poflHlvely  Injorlnus.  It  Is  also  of  service  in  various  uflectioos  of  the  stomncli,  surh  as 
dyspepsia,  gastrodynla,,  and  pyrosis.  The  average  dose  of  the  powder  ia  two  or  ihreO' 
grains,  gradually  fnoreascd;  that  of  the  tincture,  10  or  15  minims;  and  Diat  of  the  extract 
half  a  gmin,  gradually  increased  to  two  or  three  gr^ns  The  dose  of  strvchiiia,  when 
given  m  cases  «f  paralysis,  is  at  the  commencement  ono^iwenttelli  ot  a  gnifn-three  timt-s 
a  day;  the  Atm  being  gradually  increased,  tUl  sllgbt  niuscalar  twltchings  are  observed. 
Fop  galBcrie  disorders,  a  still  smaller  dose- is  usually  aufilctont,  as,  for  example,  Onc- 
forlletb  of  a  grain. 

NYACK,  a  village  in  Rockland  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  28  m.  n.  of  Kew 
York,  on  the  Noruiern  railroad  of  New  Seraey;  pop.  '70,  6,750;  It  is  atniiected  with 
New  Tork  cify  by  steamboat,  and  with  Tarrytown  by  ferry.  It  has  diurchc-s,  a  female 
seminary,  two  newspiipers,  a  number  of  summer  hotels,  etc 

NTAM-NTAM,  a  tribe  «f  negroes  in  n.  central  Africa,  s.  of  the  country  of  Bongoa. 
between  4"  and  6°  n,  lat.  and 84°  and  29°  e.  long.  Bchweinrurth.who  visited  ihcir country 
ill  1870,  describes  them  as  cannibals,  living  in  cone-shaped  straw  huts,  and  posscBsing 
^'ome  skill  in  the  manuractiire  of  iron  aiuLearthen  wares.  Tlie  number  of  tliefr  chiefs  U 
birge,  and  their  nutbority  almost  abaohite,  but  in  every  village  there  is  a  public  plare 
for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  public  quca'ions.   They  aze  thought  1^  Schwein- 
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furth  to  bare  made  a  conquest  of  tiielr  present  territory  within  a  qaite  iweat  period. 
Tliougli  caonibaU,  they  are  more  civilized  than  the  BurroundlDg  tribes. 

KTAH'ZA,  VicTOHiA,  a  great  fresh  water  lake  in  central  Africa,  discovered  by  capL 
Speke  in  IdSS,  explored  by  Spekeaod  Ontut  in  1862.  The  most  authentic  infonmatioo 
tiiat  we  hav«  about  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is,  liott  ever,  derived  from  the  exploration  snd 
circumnavigation  of  it  by  Stanley  in  1875.  The  native  name,  Nyanza,  slgnlfles  "the 
water."  Its  southern  point  is  in  lat.  2°  44' s.,  long.  88"  east.  Its  northern  shore  mm 
nearly  parallul  to  the  equator,  and  is  about  20  m.  to  the  n.  of  it.  It  Is  estimated  to  be 
ubout  S20  m.  in  length,  and  180  in  breadth.  It  is  of  no  creat  depth ;  the  surface  is  abont 
8,800  ft.  above  sea-level.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  islands  near  Its  shores,  the  dhief  of 
which  u«  Ukerewe  in  the  s.e.,  and  Sasse  in  the  north-west  At  its  n.e.  extremity,  lake 
Bar!  j^,  described  by  the  natives  as  a  long  narrow  lia^,  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  by  a  narrow  cliannel.  The  countries  on  the  w.  diores  of  tbe  iike 
enjoy  a  mild  and  genial  cHmate,  and  the  rainfall  ib  below  tint  of  many  puts  of  Britain, 
hemg  only  48  Inches,  H'tesa,  king  of  U.^anda,  seems  to  be  the  most  powerful  monarch 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  bis  sway  extending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  northern  and 
wmtem  coasts.  His  subjects  possess  a  coneildcrable  degree  of  civilization.  The  mon 
considerable  tributaty  of  the  Victoria  Nyanzn  is  the  Wiimlyu  (see  Niui),  wfaidi  flows 
into  its  southern  extremity  in  long.  33°  8Jt'  enst.  The  Nile  emerges  from  the  n.  end  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanta  at  Napoleon  bay,  prettpiteiing  itself  over  the  Rlpon  falls.  North- 
west from  lake  Nyanza  lies  what  Bpeke  culled  Ltita  N'Zigg  lake,  which  was  described  as 
a  narrow  reservoir  about  280  m.  long,  through  the  noribem  end  of  which  the  Nile 
passes.   Hits  lake  is  now  fcuown  as  the  Albert  Nyanza  (q.r.). 

NYAN'ZA  (ante).   Sec  Africa. 

VTA8'8A,or  Ntanja  (appan-ntly  identiciil  with  name  NVanza),  another  lake  in  the 
interiorof  Africa,  which  Dr.  Li\ing8lone  discoven-d  in  1861  hy  ascending  the  itverffliire 
(q.v.).  The  southern  end  of  the  Nynssa,  or  StnrLake,  is  in  lat.  14°  25' s..  and  U«  northern 
end  extends  to  the  parallel  of  9*^80'  south.  The  lake  is  upwaidsof  800  in.  long,  its 
average  breadth  beiug  38,  and  Is  1800  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  fliat  npreeentatlTCB  of  a 
mission  on  Nyassa,  founded  in  honor  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  carried  with  tbem  io  sections 
a  steamer  of  steel  plates,  which  was  successfully  htunched  on  the  lake  In  187B.  None  of 
the  rivers  flowing  Into  Nyassa  are  navigHble.  The  lake  is  in  most  p»ts  very  deep— hi 
many  places  over  100  fathoms.  To  the  cast  Is  a  range  of  mountains  100  miles  long,  ni 
nmging  from  10,000  to  12,000  ft.  over  the  lnke.  The  scenery  of  Nyassa  is  described  u 
grand  fo  the  extreme,  though  mudi  of  the  land  surrounding  it  is  low  ud  marriiy.  The 
population  of  Its  shores,  once  dense,  has  been  sorely  acoui^  by  the  dave-trade.  Sone- 
thing  had  previously  been  known  about  this  lake  under  the  name  of  the  Haravf ;  \mt  ilw 
accounts  were  so  vague  that  tatteriy  it  was  omitted  from  tlie  maps  erf  AMca. 

ITYATA  (from  the  Sanskrit  ni,  into,  and  ^a.  going,  a  derivative  from  i,  to  go;  hence, 
literally,  "eDteTiug,"aad,  figuratively,  "iDvestigfltinffnnalytically'Ois  the  name  of  the 
second  of  the  three  great  systems  of  ancient  Hindu  philosophy;  and  it  is  appar^tly  to 
called  because  it  tnats  annlyiieally,  as  it  were,  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  botb 
material  and  spiritual,  distributed  by  it  under  difTercnt  Iteads  or  topics;  unlike,  therefore, 
the  V9ddnia  (q.v.)  and  adnihya  (q.v.).  which  follow  a  synthetic  method  of  fearoning, ike 
former  of  these  systems  being  chiefly  concerned  In  spiritual  and  divine  matters,  aad 
the  latter  in  subjects  relating  to  the  material  world  and  man.  The  NyAya  ooMsiais. 
like  the  two  other  great  systems  of  Hindu  phikwopby  (see  Hlkiiiat  and  SlmHTAi. 
of  two  divisioBB.  The  former  is  called  Ntata  (proper),  and  will  be  exclusively  «»■ 
^deied  in  this  nrticle;  the  other  is  known  under  the  nune  cf  YAVranA  <q.T.). 
With  the  other  systems  or  philosophy,  It  concurs  in  proralslnr  beatitade— tfnt  la^  Jlnal 
deliverance  of  the  soul  tnm  r»-uiu  or  transmlgTatlon— to  Umms  who  Matfrs  Iniih. 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Nyftya,  means  a  thorough  knowledge  ef  the  yrlwaplea  taa^t 
by  this  particular  syston. 

The  toplos  treated  of  by  the  Nylya  are  briefly  thp  fcdtowlng:  1.  The  pram4n  m. 
or  Instruments  of  right  notion,  They  are:  «.  Knowledge  which  has  arisen  from  the 
ootttact  of  a  sense  with  Its  otrject;  b.  Inference  of  three  sorts  (d  pritri,  d  pmteritri. 
and  from  analc^);  c.  Comparison;  and  d.  Knowledge,  verbally  cotamnuueftledv  vrhk-b 
may  be  knowlrage  of  ."that  whereof  the  matter  is  sceu,"  and  knowledge  d  "that 
whereof  the  matter  ia  unseen "  (revelation).  3.  The  objects  or  matters  about  wfairb 
the  inquiry  Is  concerned  (pram^).  They  are:  a.  The  Saui  (dtnan).  It  Is  the  site  of 
knowledge  or  sentiment,  different  for  each  individual  coexistent  person,  infinite,  eter- 
nal, etc.  Souls  are  therefore  numerous,  btit  the  .supreme  soul  Is  one;  it  Is  demonstrated 
as  the  creator  of  all  thtnfrt.  b.  Body  O^aHrn).  It  is  tlie  site  of  action,  of  the  oinm  of 
sensation,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  pain  or  pleasure.  It  is  composed  of  parts,  a  framed 
substance, sot  inchoative,  and  not  conning  of  thetbreeelement%  earth,  water,  and  fire, 
as  some  say,  nor  of  four  or  all  the  five  elements  (viz.  ur  and  eUier  in  addition  to  the 
former),  as  others  maintain,  but  merely  earthy,  e.  Oi-ga»»  of  tentoHon  {indr^};  from 
the  elements,  earth,  water,  light,  air,  and  elU|;r,  tbev  rk  srodl,  taste,  airiit,  towifa,  and 
hearing,  d.  Their  ejects  (aiiha).  They  are  the  qualities  of  earth,  etc— via.  odor,  savor, 
color,  tangibility,  and  sound.   «.  VhdertitaafUiig  {buMAt),  or  aflpprtswsfat  {upabuHU},  or 
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eene^ttion  {jndna),  terms  whieh  nte  used  jtynonymously.  It  is  not  eternal,  as  the  SAakliya 
maintains,  but  transitfH'j.  /.  Thaorganuf  imagination  and  totiHon{maiia»).  \U  prop* 
erty  ts  the  not  giving  rise  ^multaoeously  to  more  nniionetban  one,  g.  AcUtiiyiprnvr  itU), 
or  that  which  originates  the  utteraoccs  of  the  voice,  the  coguitioDs  of  the  understiinding, 
and  the  gestures  of  the  body.  It  U  therefore  oral,  menial,  or  corporeal,  and  Die  resBun 
of  all  worldJy  proceedings.  A.  .f^»uf6tor/aiiin^9((2MA/r),wlilch  cause  activit.y-~viz.  olTec' 
tion,  aversion,  and  bewilderment,  t'.  JVaAtm^'vu^n  OtrsljKi^Mca,  Itterully,  too  bucomiug 
born  after  faavbig  lUdd),  or  the  r^neraUon  of  the  soul,  which  commences  with  one's 
first  l^rth,  and  ends  only  ivith  fln^  emancipalioa.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  body, 
bccauw  the  latter  Is  diflinvnt  in  suooesslve  Uras,  but  to  the  soul,  bcoanw  it  is  etcrmil. 
k.  FruUovr9trtbyXionifihal(£),ovihax  which  accrues  from  activity  and  r«luigs.  It  is  the 
conscioiuness  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  I.  /Wn  (duA'Ma).  or  that  wiiich  has  the  character- 
istic mark  of  caudng  vexation.  It  is  deflaed  as  "  the  occurretice  of  birth,"  or  Uie  origi- 
natiDg  of  "body,"  dnce  body  is  associated  with  various  kiods  of  distress.  Ploasuro  is 
not  denied  to  exlst,.bat,  according  to  the  Kyfiyu,  it  deserves  little  coDsideratioo,  since  it 
is  ever  closed  connected  with  psw.  m.  JMeHyOe  dsUssranM  or  «naiw4»a0A  (apamrga).- 
It  is  aanifailatlon  of  pain,  or  abmlute  cessation  of  one's  troubles  once  for  all. 

After  (1)  "instruments  ctfriB^  notion,"  and  (d)  "the  objects  of  inquiry,"  theNyAya 


8.  Doxibt  {aam't'aj^.  It  ludscs  from  nnsteadiiiess  In  the  recogoition  or  non-recogni- 
tion of  some  marlE,  which,  if  we  were  sure  of  its  presence  or  abwnce,  would  determino 
the  subject  to  be  so  or  so,  or  not  to  be  so  or  so;  but  it  also  arise  fnim  cnofliclinc 
testimony.  4  3^*^^  (praytsana),  or  that  by  which  a  person  is  moved  to  action.  5.  A 
famUiar  «ms  (dr'iA'lAat^  or  that  In  rc^^ard  to  which  a  man  <A  an  ordinary  and  a  man  of 
a  superior  intellect  cntertidn  same  opbukin.  6.  Tenet  or  dogma  {aiddhAiUay.  It  is 
either  "  a  tenet  of  all  sdhools,"  i.e.,  universally  acknowledged,  or  "  a  tenet  peculiar  to 
some  school,"  I.e.,  partldly  acknowledged;  or  " a  hypothencnl  dogma,"  i.e.,  one  which 
rests  on  the  sapposed  truth  of  another  docTDn;  or  "  an  implied  dogma."  i.e..  one  the  eor^ 
rectness  of  which  is  not  expressly  proved,  but  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Nyftya.  7.  The 
different  members  (apagamt)  of  a  regular  argument  or  tyUogitm  (ngdga).  8.  Cotifuia- 
tioa  or  reduction  to  absurdity  (loribi).  It  conansts  in  directing  a  person  who  does  not 
apprehend  the  force  of  the  atgument  as  first  presented  to  him,  to  look  at  U  from  an  oppo^ 
site  point  of  view.  9.  AtoeriailnmerU(n£m'aga.)  It  Is  tlwdetenafaiation  of  a  qaestion  by 
hearing  both  what  is  to  be  said  for  and  against  it,  after  having  been  tn  doubt.  The  thrter 
next  topics  relate  to  the  top&c  of  controversy,  vis.  10.  J)i»euuion  (vdda),  which  is  defined 
as  ooBMSting  in.the  defending  by  proofs  on  the  part  of  the  one  disputant,  and  the  contro- 
verting it  by  objectiona  on  the  n»r£  of  the  otlier,  without  discordance  in  reelect  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  conchiffloit  is  to  tlepend ;-  it  is,  in  short,  an  honest  sort  of  discHiR- 
sion,  suob,  for  instance,  as  talies  ^ace  between  a  preceptor«Dd  bis  puTal.  ond  where  the 
debate  is  conducted  without  amlation  of  victory.  11.  Wranffttn^  (Jatpa),  consiating  in 
the  dsfeise  or  attack  of  a  wnposiHoB  by  means  of  tridcs,  futilities,  and  sudt  like  means; 
it  is  therefore  a  hind  of  dlsousslon  wheve  Uio  disputants  are  merely  desirous  of  vlctoiy. 
instead  of  being  desirous  of  truth.  13.  OnviUttg  (vibtn'tfS),  when  a  man  does  not  attempt 
to  eetablidi  tite  opposite  side  of  the  question,  but  confines  liimself  to  carping  disingenu- 
ously at'  the  argomeats  of  the  other  liarty,  18,  FaUaeiea,  or  semblances  reasons 
{hetvdliiidta.),  five  sorts  of  which  are  distlnnushcd,  viz.  the  erratic,  the  contradictory,  the 
equally  available  on  both  sides,  that  which,  stunding  itself  in  tlie  need  of  proof,  does  not 
differ  from  thai  which  is  to  be  proved,  and  that  which  Is  adduced  when  the  time  is  not 
tiiat  when  h  might  hnre  amdled.  14.  TVAsfo,  or  unfairness  in  di^utalion  (cAAo^a),  or 
tlw  opposing  of  a  pn^M^tlon  by  roenns  of  assuming  a  different  sense  from  that  which 
tiie  wjector  well  kaows  tlie  pcopouader  intended  to  convey  by  bis  tenas.  It  Is  dieUn- 
guished  as  verbal  misconstruing  of  what  Is  ambiguous,  as  perverting,  in  a  literal  sense, 
what  is  said  tn  a  metaphorical  one.  and  as  generalizhig  what  is  pmicular.  15.  FuiUs 
c^foetiont  {JAtCf,  of  which  twenty-four  sorts  are  enumerated;  and,  16.  Failure  in  arga- 
meut  or  reason  of  defeat  (ntgrahO'tthdM.X  of  which  twenW-two  distinctions  are  specified. 

The  great  promiaenoe  ^ven  by  the  Nyftya  to  the  mS^fod,  by  means  of  which  truth 
night  lie  weiBrtaiDed,  has  sometimes jniricd  European  writers  into  the  belief,  that  it  is 
merdy  a  system  of  formal  It^c.  not  engaged  in  metaphysical  invesUgatlons.  But  though 
the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  topics  treated  by  it  could  ooly  touch  upon  the  maun 
points  wliich  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  Nyaya,  it  will  sumciently  show  that  tlie 
NyAya  intended  to  be  a  ctmiplete  system  of  philosophical  investigation;  and  some  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  nature  of  mtellect,  articulated  sound,  eta,  or  uose  of  genus,  variety, 
and  individual,  it  has  deidt  with  in  a  masterly  manner,  well  deserving  the  notice  oi 
western  specnlattoo.  That  the  atomistic  ttieoiy  has  been  dev<^ved  from  i^  will  be  seen 
under  the  article  Vais'ssrika.  On  account  of  tlut  prominent  position,  however,  wliicl^ 
tiie  mdhod  of  discusuon  holds  in  this  n^stem,  and  tltc  frequent  allusions  made  by  Euro- 
pean  writers  to  a  Hindu  syllogism,  it  wilt  be  expedieul  toexplain  howthe  Nyftya  defines 
the  "different  members  of  a  syllogism  "  under  its  seventh  tn^ic.  A  regular  amiment 
consists,  according  to  it,  of  five  members — viz.  a.  the  proposition  (pratijnS),  or  the  dec- 
laration of  what  is  to  be  establi^cd;  b.  the  reason  {heiii),  or  "  the  means  for  the  es)ab- 
lishing  of  whiit  is  to  be  estaiilished;"  «.  the  example  (uddhcn-an'a),  i.e.  some  familiar  ra<>e 
illustrating  the  ^t  to-  be  established,  or,  Inversely,  some  familiar  caso^lusi rating 


the  impossibility  of  the  cootmrj  fact;  d.  the  application  (upaimya),  or  "icatate- 
ment  of  that  in  respect  of  which  something  ia  to  be  establistKd;"  and  «.  tlie  coocid- 
Bioa  (n^amana),  or  "the  re-ntating  of  the  proposition  hccauae  of  the  mention  of  tlie 
reason."  An  instance  of  such  a  R^llogiam  would  ma  accordingly  thus:  a.  This  hill  is 
fiery,  b.  for  it  smokes,  e.  as  a  culinary  liearth,  or  (Inversely)  not  as  a  iake,  from  which 
vapor  is  seen  Arising,  THpor  not  being  smoke,  becaime  a  lake  is  invariably  devoid  of  fire; 
d.  accordingly,  the  hill  is  smoking;  e.  therefore.  It  ia  tleiy. 

The  fonnder  of  the  Nyftys  systdm  is  reputed  Duder  the  name  of  Ootama,  or.  as  it  also 
occnrs,  Gaiita,ma  (wldch  womd  mean  a  d^BGendant  of  Gotama).  There  is.  however, 
nothing  as  yet  Itnown  as  to  the  history  of  this  personage  or  tlie  timewlien  heliveU. 
though  it  is  probable  tliat  the  work  attributed  to  him  is,  m  its  present  shiipe,  later  ilmu 
tlie  work  of  tlio  great  grammarian  Pfta'mL  It  consists  of  five  books  or  Ailhjfapa$,  eiicb 
divided  into  two  "  days,"  or  diurual  lessons,  wliich  are  again  subdivided  into  aectiMi't 
or  topics,  each  of  whicli  contains  several  aphorisms,  or  86fy-tu.  See  SCtra.  Like  ibe 
text-booka  of  other  sciences  among  the  Hindus,  it  liM  been  explained  Or  annotated  by  u 
triple  set  of  commentaries,  wliioh, In  their  turn,  hare  become  we  souioe  of  more  potmbr 
or  elementary  treatises.— The  Sanskrit  text  of  tlie  Sfttras  of  Ootama,  wiUi  a  emmnenttiTy 
by  Vit^'wanmha,  has  l)een  edited  at  Calcutta  (18S8);  and  the  first  four  books,  and  part  or 
the  fifth,  of  the  text,  with  an  English  version,  an  English  commentary,  and  extracts 
from  the  Sanskrit  commentary  of  Vis'wanfttha,  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  R  Biillaniyne  (AJlnh:i- 
bad,  18^30-64).  Thia  excellent  English  version  and  commentary,  and  the  oelebiutcil 
Essay  on  the  NyAya,  by  H.  T.  C(riebrooke  {Tranmelhnt  the  Bjjfal  Aaiatic  soaefy,  voL 
i.  Lond.  If^;  and  reprinted  in  the  MiteeUaneouM  EmagB,  vol.  i.  Lond.  1637X  9xe  ttij 
best  guide  for  the  Enropean  student  who,  without  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  w<Hdd  wi^Ii 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Ny&ya  system. 

NYBORQ,  a  t.  in  Denmark,  16  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  Odcnae  on  the  e.  const  of 
Fdncn,  an  island  of  the  Baltic;  pop.  about  4,500.  It  is  fortified,  has  a  strong  citAd*  !. 
and  liere  the  Sound  dues  were  paid  by  passing  ships  before  tUe  exclusive  ri^t  of  Den- 
mark to  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  was  exLlngiiished  by  purcha.<te.  Tlie  place  contnin^ 
ruins  of  tlie  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Denmark,  a  hospital.  Infirmary  and  di>ck- 
yards.  Near  the  walls  occurred,  in  1659,  the  great  victory  of  the  Danes  over  the  Sweden 

mfOTAO'IH'A'CBJB,  a  natural  order  of  exogcnotis  plants,  consisting  partly  of  hcrbacoon^ 
plants,  Iwth  annual  and  perennial,  and  partly  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Lindley  raiiks  th?iii 
in  his  Ohenapodal  a4UanM.  The  flowers  are  either  clustered  or  solitary,  and  oitber  tir- 
claster  or  the  flower  often  has  an  involucre,  which  is  often  gayly  colored.  The  perianili 
is  tubular,  plaited  in  bud,  colored;  tlie  Umb  enUre  or  toothed,  deciduous.  The  stamen^ 
are  equal  in  number  to  the  lobaa  of  tlie  perianth.  The  ovaiy  is  superior,  with  one  ovulf. 
and  one  style.  The  fruit  is  a  thin  earyopfu,  indbsed  within  tlte  enlained  and  Imtnratt'd 
base  of  Uie  perianth.  .  There  are  about  100  known  spedes.  naUves  of  wann  couniri-A. 
Some  have  flowers  of  considerable  beauty,  as  tbo«e  of  tho  genus  m^raM^  known  ia  our 
gardens  as  Marvd  of  Pmi,  one  of  which,  M.  JtHapa,  was  at  one  time  erroneouslTim;^ 
posed  to  produce  jalap.  The  roots  of  many  ai<e  ftesby,  purgativo.  and  emetia  Tbofc- 
of  Biterhaavia  patiieuuMta  are  iised  Instead  of  ipeeaeuann&  both  in  Ouinna  and  iti  Java. 

NTCTALO'PIA  and  HEMERALOPIA.  Terms  employed  for  affections  of  the  ptp. 
and  which  have  been  indiscriminately  employed.  Mr.  Lawrence,  an  Ensliab  surgeon,  ami 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  scientific  ophtualmoloky,  says  "A  great  confusion  has  arisen  in  ilii- 
application  of  tbese  learned  terms,  each  wora  being  nemy  as  often  used  to  express  ow 
affection  as  tlie  other.  Hippocrates  used  the  term  beroeralopia  to  denote  Dlglit-lNindae»«. 
and  we  may  as  well  follow  hts  example."  And  this  is  good  etymolooy,  for  nyctalopia  signi- 
fies "I  see  by  niglit,"  while hemeralopla signifies  "Iseebyday."  Btlllitisnotuncominoii 
for  nyctalopia  to  he  defined  ns  "m^t-blindnestf."  "Hemeralopia,"  pays  Mr.  Law- 
rencc,  "  Is  that  state  oF  vision  In  which  the  patient  sees  well  during  the  day,  but  imn<T' 
fectly  as  twilight  comes  on ;  and  when  the  affection  is  fully  formed  he  \onea  bit  fn;rbt 
entirely  at  Ihe  approach  of  night,  not  being  able  to  see  a  lighted  candle  bron^t  c1o«c 
the  eye.  In  the  commencement  of  the  affection  the  person  can  see  by  moonlf^t.  or 
when  the  room  is  liglited  by  a  candle,  but  as  it  proceeds  he  can  discern  nothing  af^  mn- 
set;  in  the  morning  vision  returns.  There  is  no  unnatural  appearance  in  the  eye;  Indeed 
if  a  person  can  see  perfectly  during  the  day,  the  organ  can  have  undergone  no  Import- 
ant change  (structural).  There  is  little  Increased  Irritability  In  the  commencement,  but 
as  the  anection  proceeds  the  pupil  becomes  rather  dilated.  Tlie  duration  of-tbe  dlaeaM' 
varies  from  one  night  to  six  or  twelve  months,  or  even  longer.  More  gen^tly  it  laol5 
from  two  weeks  to  three  or  six  months,  when  left  to  itself.  Relapses  are  frcqovnt  so 
long  as  persons  remain  exposed  to  the  exciting  cause,  which  seems  to  be  tlw  exnansflnn 
of  the  power  of  the  retina  by  exposure  to  strong  light  during  the  day. "  TTie  dlsenee  e* 
most j)revalent  !n  hot  climates,  and  where  there  is  much  glare  of  sunlight,  as  in  the  Eai^ 
and  west  Indies.  It  is  not  also  infrequent  in  high  latitudes  where  the  snow  rpfirds  tlie 
sun's  rays  for  a  crcat  many  hours  during  the  day.  Dr.  Matthew  Guthrie  stnteA  that 
peasants  in  the  mterior  of  Russia  are  subject  to  it,  where  it  is  called  kterifahoTildpotv,  «>r 
nen  blindness,  and  occurs  during  the  harvest  fn  June  and  July.  He  alsoflays  thatarvt'ral 
liundred  Russian  soldiers  in  the  war  in  Finland  were  attacked  by  the  affection.  It  fa.-T« 
been  recorded  as  occurring  epiUemically.  and  an  instance  is  rotated  iu  the  SUi  vol.  df 
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the  Z>tiiUn /ournof  of  medical  and  chemical  science  of  such  an  epidemic  among  anir.e 
Prussian  suldicrs  stationed  on  the  Rhine;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  observes  lliat  all  the  cases 
which  he  liad  (<een  commenced  in  tlic  East  or  West  Indies  and  were  brought  to  England. 
MuukenKle,  anoUier  high  British  authority,  says  that  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  be 
iieccaiMrily  cotiiittcted  by  any  constitutional  svmptoms,  and  Mr.  Bampfleld,  In  tlie^finiXM 
Medico-chtrvrgieal  TVansacttons,  states  that  of  more  than  tliree  liundred  cases  In  bis  prac- 
tice in  different  parts  of  tbe  globe,  but  chiefly  in  tbe  East  Indies,  all  pei-fectly  recovered. 
The  prognosis  is,  tlierefoi-e,  very  favorable.  In  some  instances  nigbt-blindnese,  or  hem- 
eralopia,  Is  congcniWl.  Richter  relates  three  cases  in  a  family  of  nine  children.  The 
only  aboomtal  appearance  of  the  eyes  was  the  excessive  dilution  of  the  pupils  after  sqn- 
UowD.  When  tlie  account  was  ^ven  these  children  had  reached  the  age  of  from  20-ta 
80  jeHra.  without  any  olteratiun  In  tfaefr  ^ght.  One  of  them  bad  never  seen  any  stars. 
Dr.  Cuuicr,  of  Qhcnt,  relates  some  remarkable  cases  of  hereditary  hcmeralopla  {Annate* 
de  lit  toeUH  nUdeeiM  ds  Oand  1840).  In  the  official  capacity  of  an  army  sur^reon,  in 
the  case  of  u  conscript  claiming  exemption  from  niglit-blindness,  Dr.  Cunier  made  an 
erciimfnatlon  In  the  commnue  of  Vendftmuin,  near  Montpelliei-,  and  reported  upon  informa- 
tion and  obseiTatlon  that  one  Jean  Nongiiret  was  the  first  of  the  family  known  to  be 
li?nieiiilopic;  his  children,  one  daugliter,  and  two  sons,  were  all  affected  with  night- 
blindoesB.  I'be  secMid  a;eneration  included  16  individuals  of  whom  ten  were  thus  nfl^ct- 
ed;  in  the  third  genendon  there  were  14  out  of  81 ;  in  the  fourth  28  in  208;  in  the  fifth, 
not  then  completed,  24  in  318;  la  the  rixth,  including  108  persons,  there  were  11.  Bat 
one  of  the  remarkable  facia  In  tlie  case,  and  woruy  of  much  consideration  by  those 
studying  tbe  aubji-ct  of  li'eredity,  because  varying  in  tnls  respect  from  most  hereditary 
laws.  M  that  omuugall  these  descendants,  numbering  more  ttuin  600.  and  of  wliom  nearly 
one-seventh  were  ajffected  with  night-blindness,  there  was  not  a  single  ciise  in  Ibusefumi- 
lit^  wh<.-i*e  botli  parents  were  free  from  the  affection;  that  is,  there  was  no  intermediate 
tl'an^mlslisi->n.  N^e^opia,  at  "  niglit-seeing"  (day-blindneas)  is  a  state  opposite  to  liem- 
emlopta,  and  in  a  diseaw  Ot  a  very  different  nature.  Mr.  Lawrence  states  tliat  m  opatdty 
of  the  cornia.  In  certun  forms  of  cataract,  in  Incipient  opacity  of  the  lens,  in  central 
opacity  of  the  capsule,  in  conlractioQS  of  tbe  pupil  from  prolapf^  of  the  iris,  tbe  patient 
often  see  best  in  &  weak  light,-  and  find  vision  very  imperfect  in  a  strong  light.  Jn 
Fcrofulons  affections  of  the  eyes  (strumous,  ophthalmia)  the  intoleT&nce  to  light  amounts 
10  blindness  during  tbe  dtiy.  while  in  the  evening,  with  a  faint  light  tbe  patient  sees  quite 
well.  Albinos  are  frequently  nyctalopic,  the  absence  of  pigmentum  nigrum,  rendering 
tliL  sye  extremely  sensitive,  irnm  its  want  of  absorptive  power.  Barron  Ijaney  records 
n  remarkable  ease  of  day  blindness,  occurring  in  an  old  man,  one  of  tbe  jialley  slaves  ut 
Brest,  who  hud  been  shut  up  in  a  subterranean  dungeon  88  years.  He  had  necome  so 
affected  that  he  could  only  see  In  a  shady  light.  As  this  condition  is  generally  aeconi- 
pnnicd  with  some  observablo  affection  of  the  ocular  apparatus  its  treatment  will  my 
with  dn-umstances. 

VTOTXBTBXA,  an  extremely  curious  genua  of  insects,  ranked  in  tbe  order  diptera, 
althongU  very  different  from  most  of  tliat  order,  and  having  neither  wings  nor  boloncers. 
Its  nearest  alliance  is  with  hippohtmida  (See  Forest  Flt  and  Shrep  Tick),  which  it 
resembles  particularly  in  parasitic  habits,  and  in  tbe  retention  of  the  eggs  within  tlieabdo- 
men  of  the  female,  unlil  they  have  not  only  l)een  hatched,  but  have  pasied  from  tbe  larva 
into  the  pupa  state.  The  form,  however,  is  so  spider-like,  that  these-liisects  were  at  firt^t 
ranked  among  the  arachnida.  The  few  ^ecies  known  are  all  parasitic  on  bats,  on  which 
they  run  about  with  neat  activity.  The  Iwad  Is  very  small,  curiqu^ly  affixed  to  the  back 
of  the  thorax,  and  wiiea  tbe  creatore  sucks  the  blood  of  the  bat,  upon  which  It  lives,  It 
places  itself  in  a  reversed  portion. 

NYCTICEBIN.;E.  a  sub-family  of  kmuroid  monkeys.  They  are  diBtlDguished  from 
the  rcHt  of  tbe  family  by  tlieir  very  short  tails.  There  are  two  African  ana  two  Asiatic 
genera.  The  African  genera  arc  perodMieua,  or  the  poito,  and  arefoeebut,  or  the  ang- 
wantibo.  Tlie  Asiatic  genem  are  the  slender  lemur  (Jonn),  and  tbe  slow  lemur  {n^cticebut). 
In  all  lliese  four  genera  the  fore-finger  of  each  hand  is  short,  and  in  the  potto  it  is  rudi- 
mentary, so  thiit  ertch  hand  has  but  three  fingers.  They  are  inactive  during  the  day, 
but  at  niirbt  prowl  stealtblly  among  tbe  branches  in  search  of  food,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally of  insects  and  small  birds.  They  also  eat  eggs  and  fruit. .  When  irritated  during 
their  period  of  repose  In  the  diiy  their  motions-are  vefy  slow,  and  they  utter  a  cry  simi- 
Imt  to  that  of  the  Amcriran  sloths.  Tliey  have  a  very  tenadous  gra^P.  ascribed  uy  some 
to  a  peculiar  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  by  which  the  mere 
stretching  of  tbe  leg  caunes  the  toes  to  flex  and  produce  a  ti^ht  gmsp.  Others  attribute 
it  to  the  power  of  continuing  muscular  contraction,  and  this  idea  seems  to  be  strengthened 
by  th&ob««rvattons  of  sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  who  injected  tbe  arterial  system  of  a  npc- 
tietbut  tardigradni  and  found  a  very  peeullar  and  abundant  distribution  of  blood  vessels 
to  the  limlw;   The  axillary  artery  divided  into  28  equal-sized  cylinders,  surrounding  the 

{>r!ncipnl  trunk,  and  pausing  down  the  arm.  each  cylinder  was  found  distributed  to  nn 
ndividnal  muscle  in  the  fore-arm.  A  similar  distrilmtlon  lakes  place  In  the  lower  or 
bind  limbs.  lo  this  species  there  is  also  a  remarkable  peculiarly  in  tbe  tongue,  which 
is  dnnble.  Benentb  the  principle  tongue,  which  somewhat  retemhies  a  cat's,  there  is 
anothw  tongne,  white -oolorad,  namw,  and  very  sharp  pointed,  which  Is  used  with  the 
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upper  tongue  in  catching  flies  and  la  eating,  but  -which  the  animal  hai  tbe  power  of 

2 — 2 

retaining  in  the  mouth  while  the  other  topgue  is  in  use.  Dental  ftmnnto  *2^~g' 
0  s^^;  pm  = — =;  m         =  86.   The  limbs  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  the  eara  are  short 

1  —  1  a  —  8        8  —  o 

and  rouaded,  the  eyes  large  and  staring,  and  placed  close  together. 

NYE,  a  CO.  Id  8.e.  Kevada,  bounded  on  the  e.  byUtali.  and  on  the  B.W.  by  Calif<»iiia. 
drained  by  Amareoza  and  Keese  rivers,  24,000  sq.m.,  pop.  '80,  187S — 66  Chinese.  The 
surface  in  the  n.  is  made  up  of  mountaius  and  valleys  runniua  n.  and  south.  Tbe  s. 
part  is  mostly  elevated  sterile  tuble-land,  sloping  e.  to  the  Colonuo  river  and  w.  to  Cali- 
fomia.  In  tne  vallevs  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  grazing  and  cultivatloo. 
The  ordinary  cereals  are  r^sed,  and  there  is  considmble  live-etock.  A  rich  vein  of 
quartz  is  found  in  the  mountain  ranges,  and  there  are  many  gold  and  silver  mines.  Co. 
seat,  Belmont. 

NTE,  JasibsW.,  181&-76:  b.  Hadieon  co.  N.  Y.,  where  be  wu  reared  on  afann.  re- 
ceived a  commuu  school  education,  studied  law  and  coinmeiiced  practice.  While  quite 
youn^  be  was  elected  district  attorney  and  co.  judse.  In  1846  he  was  tbe  anti-slnveiy 
candidate  for  congress  in  the  same  district,  and  defeated.  Then  he  removed  to  Syra- 
cuse. In  1860  he  wiis  stAte  police  commissioner  in  the  citv  of  New  York;  wasappoiuted 
governor  of  Nevada  by  president  Lincoln  in  1861 ;  wlten  Nevada  became  a  state  be  was 
elected  a  U.  S.  senator  from  it  for  six  years,  ending  liar.  8,  1878.  As  a  public  apeate 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  contagious  humor,  and  la  private  for  his  genial  disponiioa. 
On  his  retirement  from  tlie  senate  his  mind  was  impaired.  He  died  at  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  85.  1876. 

XTIBEOTH&ZA,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  Szabolcs,  on  the  railwajr  between 
Debrecziu  nnd  Tokay.  The  trade  in  agricultural  produce  is  considerable.  Nyiregyhazs 
lias  siiU,  soda,  and  saltpeter  works.  There  are  mineral  springs  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pop.  '69.  31,896. 

ifT  KEXK,  or  Niettwkebk.  on  the  Veluwe,  is  a  very  flouridiing  and  well-built  t.. 
near  the  Zuyder  Zee,  in  the  province  of  G-elderhind,  Netherlaud3, 2-3  m.  n.w.  of  Ambeim. 
Pop.  8.000.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  which  is  connected  with  tlieseabyawide  caualof  l^m. 
in  longlh.  In  the  neighborhood  are  fine  rich  meadow-postures  and  lands  suited  for  all 
kindi  of  groin,  tobacco,  potatoes,  etc  Tobacco  la  extensively  grown;  many  cattle  are 
raised;  and  a  brisk  trade  carried  on  both  witli  tlie  surrounding  couatiy  and  Amsterdmm. 
X\w  market  to  which  the  cattle,  tobacco,  dairy,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  together 
witli  much  firewood  are  sent.  Nykerk  has  a  handsome  Reformed  church,  a  Roman 
(.'ntliolic  chapel,  a  Bynagoa:ue,  orphan-house,  aad  good  schools.  There  are  several  manu- 
factures carried  on.  whtch  idso  give  employment  to  the  people.  In  Netherlands' 
church  history,  Nykerk  is  famed  as  the  place  where  a  great  religious  movement  began 
at  tlic  midille  of  last  century.  The  history  of  the  movement,  which  aprcad  tbrou|dkout 
1 1m  land,  contidns  all  the  marks  of  the  latn  revivals  in  America,  Scotland,  and  Irdand. 
t^coYpey  and  Dermout's  Qe^chiedeniB  der  Nodeni.  Her.  Kark,  vol.  Iv. 

HyXOPIKO,  a  sea-port  of  Sweden,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  B>iUlc.  in  Tat.  58°  4S'  n.. 
long,  17'  0.,  about  00  m.  s.w.  of  Btockholm.  It  oompilses  among  its  manufncturinj: 
products  cotton  goods,  stockings,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  lias  good  ship-yards,  mills,  and 
man u factories  for  machinery,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  extensive  paper-mills. 
Tlic  ruinud  old  castle  of  NykOping.  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1665.  and  which  ranked 
ill  point  of  streui^lb  next  to  those  of  St(x:kiiolm  an'd  Calmar,  has  exnenenced  many  event- 
ful vicissitudes  of  fortune.  King  Valdemar  of  Sweden,  after  his  dethrtmement  io  1388. 
was  imprisoned  here  till  his  death  in  1302:  but  the  most  tragic  inddept  connected  with 
Nyktiping  castle  was  the  horrible  death  within  its  wnlls  of  the  duken  Eric  and  Yaldemar. 
who.  after  being  entrapped  by  their  puBillanimous  brother,  kini;  Blrger.  in  1317,  were 
loft  to  perish  01  hun^r  in  a  dungeon,  the  keys  of  which  the  king  torew  ioto  the  set 
1>erore  lie  left  the  castle.  The  horror  of  this  deed  roused  the  iudignalinn  of  the  people, 
who  seized  upoa  the  castln,  sacked  it,  and  demolished  its  keep  aiul  donjons.  In  1719  ibe 
town  was  taken  and  dismantled  by  the  Russians;  and  since  then  it  has  censed  to  be  tbe 
scene  of  any  events  of  liistoHcal  Interest.  It  is  noted  for  the  pure  Swedish  spoken  by  its 
inhabitants.   Pop.  '76,  4,591. 

KTL-OE&IT,  AntUope  pieta,  or  PffrUix  tragoeam^us,  a  speclcii  of  Antelope,  with  poine- 
wliat  ox-like  head  and  body,  but  Avltli  long  slender  limbs,  and  of  greiU  activity  uid  fleet- 
ncss.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  antelopes,  and  is  more  than  four  feet  high  at  the  Moulder. 
Tlic>  horns  of  the  male  are  about  as  long  as  the  ears,  suioo:;h.  black,  pointed,  slightly 
curved  forwards.  The  female  has  no  horns.  The  neck  is  deep  and  compreMcd.  not 
rviundcd  as  in  most  of  the  nnlelopcs.  A  slight  mnne  runs  along  the  neck  ami  part  nf  ibc 
\y.\ck.  and  the  breast  is  ador;)ed  witli  a  long  hau^^ng  tuft  of  hair.  The  bat-ic  is  nhnost 
elevutt'd  into  ji  hump  between  the  shoulders.  The  Nyl-ghsu  inhabits  the  dense  fort»ls 
i<f  Itiiliii  and  Persia,  where  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  kinds  of  game. 
It  It*  ofccn  taken,  like  other  large  animals,  by  the  inclu.iing  of  a  large  space  with  nets, 
nnd  by  great  numbers  of  people.  It  is  a  spirited  animal  and  dangcrouB  to  a  msh  astidlanl. 
It  Is  capable  of  domestication,  but  is  said  to  monifosl  an  irritabh^  and  caprkdoua  tnaper. 
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HTMPHaA'OEJE,  a  oaturnl  order  of  exogenous  plants,  growing  Id  lakes,  ponds, 
ditches,  and  slow  rivers,  where  their  fleshy  root-stocks  are  prostrate  in  the  mud  at  tiie 
bottom;  and  their  large,  loug-stulked,  heart-shaped,  or  peltate  leaves  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  l^eir  nowera  also  either  float,  or  arc  raised  on  Uieir  stalks  a  little  above 
the  water.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  often  very  beautiful  and  fragrant.  There  are 
usoallj  four  sepals,  and  numerouM  t>et!ilu  untl  stamens,  often  passing  gradually  into  ooe 
ancrtber.  The  OTiuy  is  many-cellca,  with  radiating  stigmas,  and  veiy  numerous  ovules, 
and  is  more  or  less  surrounded  by  a  large  fiusliy  dLik.  The  seeds  bare  a  farinaceous 
albumen.  More  than  fifty  species  are  known,  mostly  natives  of  warm  and  temperate 
regions.  The  root-stocks  of  some  of  them  are  used  as  food,  and  tlie  seeds  of  many. — 
8ee  Wateb-lily,  Lotus,  Victoria,  and  Eubyale.— Very  nearly  allied  to  Nymphteacen 
are  2felumbiaceeB.   See  Neluubo. 

KTmHS,  in  clafisic  mythology',  female  divinities  of  inferior  rank,  inhabiting  the  sea, 
streams,  groves,  meadows  auu  pastures,  grottOL-s,  fountains,  hills,  glens,  trees,  etc. 
Among  the  nymphs,  difllereot  clusses  were  distiugtusbed,  piu-ticularly  tlie  Oc^iaid/H, 
daughters  of  Oceanus  (nymphs  of  the  great  oceun  which  Sows  around  the  earth),  the 
yereids,  daughters  of  Nereus  (uymphs  of  the  inner  depths  of  the  sea.  or  of  the  inner  sea 
— tlie  ATediteiTaneaii),  jPataineide*  (river  nymphs),  Naiad*  (nymptis  of  fountains,  lakes, 
brooks,  wells),  Oreadea  (mountain  n^-ntphs),  DryaU»  or  IJamaavf/ad*  (forest  nymplia,  who 
were  believed  to  die  with  the  trees  in  which  they  dwelt).  Tho;jr  were  the  gotlucsaes  of 
fertilizing  moisture,  and  were  represented  as  tukiug  on  interest  in  the  nourishment  audi 
growth  of  infants,  and  as  being  addicted  to  the  chase  (companion?!  of  the  divine  huntress 
Diana),  to  female  occupations,  and  to  dancing.  They  are  among  the  most  tH.-autifuI 
conceptions  of  tlie  plastic  and  reverent  (if  credulou-^)  fancy  of  the  aucienl  Greeks,  wiio, 
in  the  various  phenomeua  of  nature — Uie  rush  uf  sea-wavud,  the  bubble  of  brooka,  the 
play  sunbeam^  the  rustle  of  leaves,  and  the  silcnco  of  caves — felt,  with  a  puotlc  vivid- 
ness that  our  modem  scieuce  will  hardly  permit  us  to  realise,  the  presence  of  unaeeli 
joyous  powetB. 

■Tl'TAST,  a  t.  of  Finland,  on  the  eiietem  coast  of  tbe  guU  of  Bothnia,  90  m.  s.  of 

Biomeboi^g.  Here,  In  1721,  a  treaty  u  as  Agreed  to,  between  Rusida  ^od  Sweden,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  the  conquests  of  Peter  the  great  along  the  coasts  of  the  gulf  of  Fliiland 
were  annexed  to  Bussia.  Pop.  75,  8,70t^ 

0 

OTHE  fifteenth  letter  in  tbe  English  anil  in  most  western  alphabets,  is  one  of  the 
•     five  simple  vowel  signs  of  the  English  language.    As  the  language  is  at  present 
pronounced,  it  stands  for  at  least  four  distinct  sounds,  hoard  in  Uie  words  note. 
tt5r.  (tifit),  more,  Bon,  The  primary  and  simple  sound  of  O  is  that  heard  long  in  ndr,  and 
abort  in  rM,  Uip.   The  sound  given  to  It  in  such  words  as  note,  go.  Is  really  a  diphthong— 

a  long  0  terminating  in  a  Plight «  or  oo  soundCo-^)-  The  corresponding  letter  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Phcnicinn  alphabet  (q.v.)  was  called  Ayn,  i.e.,  "eye;"  and  accordingly  the 
primilive  form  of  the  Plienician  loiter  was  a  rough  picture  of  an  eye,  which  naturally 
l)ccame  a  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  centei- — siltl  to  be  seen  in  some  ancient  Inscriptions — 
and  then  a  Mmi>le  cir  :1c. 

O',  a  prefix  in  many  Irish  family  names,  serves  to  form  a  patronymic,  like  Mac  in 
Gaelic  names;  as  O'Brien,  a  descendant  of  Brien.  By  some,  it  is  considered  to  1«  derived 
from  of;  but  it  is  more  likely  from  Ir.  va,  Gael,  ogfia.  a  grundson.  In  the  Lowland 
Swittish  the  word  oe  is  used  for  grandson,  and  in  some  localities  for  nephew. 

OA'HIT,  one  of  tbe  Sandwich  islands  (q.v.). 

OAJA'CO,  or  Oaxaca,  a  Mexican  state,  bounded  s.  by  the  Pacific,  e.  byTehnantepec 
and  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec.  w.  and  n.  by  Puehla  and  Vera  Gniz;  81,8^  sq.ra. ;  pop. 
not  far  from  600.000;  La  Verda  is  t)ie  only  river  of  consequence.  The  surface  is  almost 
entirpiy  made  up  of  mountains  and  table-lands  and  ttie  climate  is  i*emarkal>1v  fine;  the 
niinfnll  is  larj^e,  and  the  heat  less  oppressive  than  in  most  other  statea  <k  Mexico.  The 
products  of  the  soil  are  greatly  varied:  cochineal  and  indigo  are  tiie  chief  ezporti^  and 
wbent,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  cocoa,  honey,  plantains,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds,  are 
found.  .  Gold  and  silver  mines  exist,  hut  are  of  little  importance.  The  soil  is  so  rich 
that  two  cro'pa  of  wheat  and  maize  are  produced  aununlly.  The  inhsbitants  are  nioMiy 
Indians,  half-breeds,  and  mestizoes,  The  capital,  Oaxaca,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  state. 

OAJA'OO,  Oaxaca.  or  Gtjaxaca,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  a  state  of  the  F^amc  nnmr, 
stands  oq  the  river  lUo  Verde,  210  m.  fi.s.e.  of  Mexico.  It  covers  an  iiron  3  m.  in  Ifii-jth 
by  IJ  in  breadth,  is  well  built,  with  open  streetR.  inti-rapersed  with  plantations,  on  whicli 
the  coetdneal  Insert  feeds,  and  has  about  2S,0U0  inliabitant&  Bilk,  cotton,  sugar,  »nd 
chocolate  are  manufactured. 

OAS.  Qvfrvtu,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  eupuUftra.  having  a 
tbn!e*cenra  ovftty,  and  a  round  (not  angular)  nut — which  is  called  an  aeara^pl&cuti  in 
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a  scaly  truncated  cup.  tlie  lower  part  of  it  invested  by  the  cup.  Tbe  Fpcdes  are  wry 
numurous,  natives  of  temperate  and  tropical  countries.  A  few  species  are  found  in 
Europe.  North  America  produces  many;  and  many  are  natives  of  mountainous  rcsios^ 
in  the  tonid  zone;  some  are  found  at  low  elevations  in  tlie  valleys  of  the  Htniwaya. 
some  even  at  the  level  of  the  aea  ia  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Indian  islands.  But  in  Uie 
peninsula  of  India  and  in  Ceylon  nooe  are  found;  and  none  in  tn^ical  Alrica,  in 
Australia,  or  In  South  America.  The  oaks  have  alternate  simple  leaTea,  which  sre 
entire  in  some,  but  in  the  greater  number  variously  lobed  and  slnuated  or  cut;  ever- 
green in  some,  but  more  ^nerall^  deciduous.  Many  them  are  trees  of  great  idze. 
lamous  for  tbe  stren^h  ana  durability  of  tbetr  timber,  as  well  as  for  the  majesty  of  their 
appcariince,  and  Ibeir  great  longevity.  Throughout  all  parts  of  Europe,  except  the 
extreme  n.,  two  species  are  found,  or  varieties  of  one  species,  tti^  Comhos  OxK'iQ. 
rohar);  one  (Q.  peduneulata)  having  the  acortis  on  Ion;^sh  stalks,  the  other  (Q.  mttS^vfu) 
having  them  almost  without  stalks.  Other  di^ercnces  have  bern  pointed  out,  but  tkev 
are  regarded  b;^  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  careful  botuoists  as  merely  aoddenfij, 
and  not  coincident  with  these;  white,  as  to  tlic  length  of  tbe  fruit-stalks,  every- inter- 
mediate gradation  occurs.  Botli  varieties  occur  in  Britain,  the  first  l)cingthemost  preva- 
lent, as  it  is  generally  in  tbe  n.  of  Europe;  tbe  second  Iteing  more  abundant  in  more 
southern  countries.  The  short-stalked  oak  is  sometimes  called  Dutimast  Oak  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  mucli  disputed  which  is  entitled  to  be  considered  tbe  true  British  oak; 
and  much  alarm  has  occauonally  l^en  expressed  lest  new  ulnotations  sl-ould  be  made  of 
the  wrong  kind;  whilst  the  most  contradictory  statcmenta  have  been  made  as  to  tbe  coni- 
paratlve  value  and  characters  of  the  timber.  The  oak  succeeds  best  In  loamy  soils,  and 
especially  in  those  that  are  somewhat  calcareous.  It  cannot  endure  stagnant  water.  It 
succeeds  well  on  soils  too  poor  for  ash  or  elm;  but  depends  much  on  the  depth  of  the 
soil,  its  roots  pctiotrnting  more  deeplv  than  those  of  most  other  trees.  Noble  specimens 
of  oak  trees,  HiuUome  of  them  biBtoncally  cetcbrated,  exist  in  almost  all  parts  of  Britain: 
but  are  much  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  The  former  exUtence  of 
great  oak  forests  Is  attested  by  the  huge  trunks  often  found  in  bogs.  I'he  oak  attidns  a 
hciglit  of  from  50  to  100  or  even  ISO  or  180  ft. ;  the  trunk  being  4,  6,  or  even  8  ft  in 
diameter.  It  sometimes  grows  tall  and  atatelv,  but  often  raUier  exiiibils  great  thicknet^ 
of  bole  and  magnitude  of  branches.  It  rencnes  its  greatest  magnitude  in  i>eriods  vary- 
ing fi-om  130  to  400  years,  but  lives  to  the  age  of  600,  or  even  1000.  The  timber  is  very 
solid,  durable,  peculiarly  unsusceptible  of  the  influence  of  moisture,  and,  therefore,  emi- 
nently adapted  for  aliip- building.  It  is  also  employed  in  carpentry,  mill-work,  etc. — The 
bark  abounds  in  tannin;  it  also  contains  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  quereins,  and 
is  used  in  medicine,  cbiefiy  in  gargles,  etc.,  on  account  of  its  astringency,  sometinm 
also  08  a  tonic;  it  is  used  along  with  gall-nuts  in  the  manu£>cture  of  ink;  bnt  most  of  all 
for  tanning  (see  Bark),  and  on  this  account  the  oak  is  often  planted  as  copse-wood  (we 
CoFSB]  in  rituations  where  it  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  to  great  size  as  a  tree.  The 
timber  of  copse  oak  is  excellent  fire-wood.  The  oak  is  particularly  Btted  for  copse- 
wood,  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  sprines  again  from  the  stools  after  it  has  been  cut. 
Acorns  are  very  nourishing  food  for  swfiie.  and  in  times  of  scarcity  Iiave  been  often 
used  for  Iniman  food,  as,  indeed,  they  commonly  are  in  some  veiy  ^xwr  countries,  dllier 
nione  or  mixed  with  me^.  The  bitterness  which  makes  them  disagxeeaUe  is  said  to  be 
in  part  removed  by  burying  them  for  a  time  in  the  earth.  The  acorns  of  some  trees  are 
also  milch  less  bitter  than  others,  and  oaks  of  the  common  species  occur  which  produce 
acorns  as  sweet  as  chestnuts.  Other  varieties  of  the  common  oak  are  aHsiiluoualy  propa- 
gated by  nurserymen  as  curious  and  ornamental,  patlicularly  one  with  pendulous 
branclilets  (the  uieeping  oak),  and  one  with  branches  growing  up'close  to  the  stem,  as  in 
some  kinds  of  poplar.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  the  onk  was  sacred  to  Zeus 
or  Jupiter;  and  it  has  been  connected  with  the  religious  observances  of  many  nations,  as 
of  the  ancient  Cells  and  Germans. — The  Tubkby  Oak  or  Adbiatic  Oak  (Q.eenv),  now 
veiy  frequently  planted  In  Britain.  Is  a  large  and  valuable  tree,  very  common  io  the  8.e.  of 
Ennipe,  nod  In  some  parts  of  Aida.  The  timber  Is  import^  in  considerable  quantity 
into  Britain  for  sbip-lrailding  and  other  purposes.  The  leaves  differ  from  those  of  the 
common  oak  in  their  ncule  lobes,  and  the  cups  of  the  acorns  are  mottg,  i.e.,  bnve  long, 
loose,  acute  scales.  Similar  to  tliis,  in  both  these  respects,  are  the  Aubtriah  Oa.e  (V- 
Avutriaea).  abundant  near  Vienna,  and  the  Spanish  Oak  (Q.  St'wxiniVaV— The  Cork 
Oak  or  Cork-Tree  (Q.  mber)  is  noticed  in  the  ariicle  Cork;  the  UOLX  Oak  or  £vkr- 
GREKN  Oak  (p.  t2«7),  anotlier  of  the  species  found  In  the  s.  of  Europe,  in  tbe  article 
Ilex.  Of  tlio  North  American  oaks,  some  are  very  valunble  as  timber  tree*.  Periiaps 
tbe  most  important  is  the  White  Oak  or  CjtTBBEC  Oak  (Q.  alba),  a  laree  tree,  tbe  leaves 
of  which  have  a  few  rounded  lobes.  It  is  found  from  the  gulf  of  litexico  to  Oni^: 
and  in  some  places  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  forest  The  timber  Is  lees  compact  than 
that  of  the  British  oak;  that  of  young  trees  is  very  elastic. — Tlio  Otercuf  Oak  (Q. 
It/rafa).  a  majestic  tree,  highly  esteemed  for  its  timber,  and  having  itn  acorns  abnost 
covered  by  their  globular  cup,  grows  cliirfly  in  lands  liable  to  ioundntion  in  the  sontheni 
states. — The  Ch£btk or- leaved  White  Oak  {Q.  jmnxu)  is  also  a  much-esteemed  timber 
tree  of  the  southern  states. — The  Swamp  Write  Oak  {Q.  biealor),  a  closely  allied  specie^ 
extends  further  uortli.— The  Lite  Oak  {Q.  virent),  an  evergreen  spraca,  with  entire 
leathery  leaves.  Is  regarded  as  a  tree  of  thu  fii-st  importance  in  the  United  States,  from 
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the  excenenee  of  Its  timber  and  Its  vsloe  for  Bhip-buUdlD^,  eo  that  efToita  have  been 
matte  by  the  governnieut  to  protect  it  anil  to  protiiotu  tlie  planting  of  its  acornfl.  Yet  it 
i!«  Dot  a  rery  iHrge  tree,  being  selJom  mui-e  tliHU  43  ft.  in  beiglit,  with  n  trunk  of  3  ft.  in 
diameter.  It  grows  on  the  coastA  of  tLie  gulf  of  Mexico,  aud  as  fur  north  us  Virginia. 
It  once  abouDOed  on  the  Sea  islands,  now  so  celebrated  for  their  cotton. — The  Red  Oak 
(Q.  rvbra),  a  lafge  tree  witli  ainuated  and  lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  toothed  aud  bristlc- 
poliited,^eld9  peat  part  of  the  nd  oak  fbivM  exported  from  Canada  and  the  n.  of  tlie 
United  States  to  the  West  Indies;  but  red  oak  ataeea  are  also  proiluced  In  the  middle 
and  southern  states  by  the  Scablbt  Oak  (Q.  eoccinea),  a  very  similar  species,  by  the 
Blaok  Oak  or  QnBRCiTaoN  Oak(Q.  tinctoria),  aquther  species  with  tlio  lobes  of  the 
leaj^e^  bristle-pointed,  better-known  for  tlie  dye-sluff  which  its  bark  yields  (see  Quek- 
ciTflON).  and  by  the  willow  oak  (Q.  pheilot),  a  large  tree  with  lanceolate  leaves  utid  a 
willow-like  aspect.  The  timber  of  all  these  species  is  of  very  inferior  quality.  These 
are  tho  American  oaks  at  greatest  economical  and  commercial  importance,  but  there  are 
numiirt>u8  other  species,  some  of  them  trees,  some  mere  shrubs,  of  which  some  grow  on 
poor  soils,  and  cover  them  in  compact 'duisims;  resembliog  in  this  a  sluglo  Euroi>ean 
species  (Q.  timinalu),  a  native  of  the Vosices,  6  to  8  ft.  high,  with  slender,  tough  bmnches, 
which  makes  excellent  hedges. — The  Black  Jack  (Q.  nigra)  is  an  American  oak, 
chiefly  notable  for  the  abundance  in  which  it  grows  on  some  of  the  poorest  soils.  It  is 
a  small  tree,  and  its  timber  of  little  value.  The  bark  is  black. — Some  of  the  Nepanlese 
onkn  are  large  and  valuable  trees,  as  are  some  of  those  of  China  and  Japan,  of  Java,  of 
Mexico,  etc  The  oaks  of  Java  and  the  other  Indian  islands  have  generally  the  leaves 
4:ute  entire.— The  bark  of  most  of  the  species  of  oak  Is  capable  of  being  used  for 
tannins,  and  is  used  in  dUfercut  countries.  The  cups  and  acorns  of  the  Valonu  Oak 
(Q.  aquop$)  are  exported  from  the  Morca  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant  in  great 
quantities  for  this  purpose,  under  the  name  of  mlonui.  See  Leatseib.  The  tree 
reseral)les  the  Turkey  oiik,  aud  has  very  large  hemispherical  mossy  cups.  The  cups 
are  Siiid  to  contain  more  tannin  than  any  other  vegetable  substance.— GJalls  (q.v)  or 
gall-nuts  are  In  great  part  obtained  Trom  the  oak,  tlierefore  called  the  Gall-oak  (Q. 
ttifetOoria)^  ascnibby  bush,  a  native  of  Asia  Hinnr,  with  bluntly  serrated,  ovate-oblong 
leaves. — 'hie  Kbrmes  Oak  (Q.  coeeifera),  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  kermes  (q.v.)  in.4en 
is  found.  Is  a  low  bush,  with  evergreen  spinous  leaves,  much  resembling  a  holly,  a 
tntive  of  the  s.e.  of  Europe. — Of  oaks  with  sweet  and  edible  acorns,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Ballote  Oak  (Q.  baUota  or  gramunUa),  an  evergreen  with  round  spiny-toothed 
lunves,  a  native  of  the  n.  of  Africa,  the  acorns  of  which  are  regularly  brought  to  market 
in  Algeriitand  in  Spiun,  and  are  long  and  cylindrical;  the  Italian  oak  {Q.  ascultia), 
closely  allied  to  the  common  oak;  and  the  Dwauf  Chestwt  Oak  (Q.  eJUnq^tapin  ot 
priiundai)  of  North  America,  a  smidl  shrubby  species,  which  has  been  special^  recom- 
mended to  culUvntion  on  tliis  account.  Other  North  Americm  species,  anil  some  of  the 
Himalayan  speclot,  also  produce  eilible  acorns.  From  the  acorns  of  some  species,  oil  is 
made  in  conaiderablc  quantity  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  used  in  cookery, — 
The  leaves  of  the  manna  oak  (Q.  mannifem) — a  native  of  the  niountnins  of  Kurdistan, 
haviug  oblong,  blunt-lobe<l  leaves — secrete  in  hot  weather  a  kind  of  manna,  n  sweet 
mucila^nous  subsuince,  which  is  mode  Into  sweetmeats,  and  very  highly  esteemed. 

The  name  oak  is  sometiifles  popularlv  applied  to  timber  trees  of  very  different  genera. 
Thus,  Africak  Oak  is  another  name  of  African  teak.  Bee  Teak.  Some  of  tho  species 
of  eoMfftina  (q.r.)  are  called  oak  In  Austzulla.  The  Stokb  Oak  (IWtoearpiu  Jmenentui) 
of  Java,  so  named  from  the  extreme  hardness  of  Its  timber^  is  a  tree  of  the  same  family 
with  the  true  oaks. 

OAK  APPLE.  See  Oali^-Flt;  Oallb;  ante. 

OAX  BEAITTT,  ^aton  prodrvmaria,  a  moth  of  the  family  gemnOriSa,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  In  expanse  of  wings;  the  upper  wings 
witli  two  brown  curved  band?,  and  margined  with  black,  the  lower  wings  with  one 
brown  band.   The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  oak. 

OAKES,  UniAN,  d.d.,  1681-81;  b-Enrfand.  Heemigrafed  to  Ma^enchuscttsinim, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1649,  and  publiBhed  at  Cambridge  a  set  of  astronomical  calcula- 
tions while  quite  young.  He  accepted  a  pa''.torate  at  Fitchfleld,  Eng.,  which  his  non- 
conformist views  compelled  him  to  relinquish  in  1663,  and  later  he  preached  to  another 
congregation.  On  account  of  his  learning  and  piety,  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Cambridge,  whither  ho  returned,  commencing  bis  labors  in  1671.  He  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Harvard  college  in  167o,  being  formally  installed  five  years  later;  and  held 
this  position  unUl  his  death. 

OAK'UAM,  the  connty-towQ  of  Rntlsndshtre.  Eng..  in  the  vale  of  Calmos,  25  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Pf  terborough.  It  is  «  station  on  tlie  Syston  and  Peterborough  branch  of  the  Midland 
railway.  In  former  times,  there  was  a  castle  here;  it  is  now  in  ruins  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  portion  used  as  the  county-hall.  The  church,  the  interior  of  which  was  beauti- 
fully restored  in  1858,  is  an  edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  has  a  fine  tower  and 
spire.  The  Tree  grammar  school,  with  ao  endowment  of  abont£T00a  year,  was  founded 
in  1581.    Pop.  (1871)  2,911. 

OAKLAND,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Michigan,  drained  by  the  Clinton,  and  bmnches  of  the 
Huron  and  FUot  lirers;,  crossed  by  the  Detroit  aud  Milwaukee^  and  the  .Flint  and  Pcr6 
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Marquette  railroads;  OOOsq.m,;  pop.  '70,  40.876.  Tliesnrfacje  In  the  northern portkm 
is  undulating,  and  numerous  snioll  lakes  diversif j  it;  in  most  parts  tbe  soil  b  (ertile, 
and  in  good  cultivation;  about  a  qturter  of  the  county  is  stiU  covered  with  foresu. 
Wheat,  Indian  con,  o^  IWe  atock.  and  butter,  are  the  chief  producUons;  it  ooBbuu 
flour  mills,  carriage,  saddlery,  plaster  and  casting  manufactories.    Co.  seat,  Pootiac. 

OAKLAND,  the  sent  of  justice  of  Alameda  co. ,  Cat. ,  on  the  e.  shore  of  San  Francisco 
bay,  temious  of  the  CeDtral  Pacific  railroad,  7  m.  e.  of  San  Fruicisco;  pop.  *7S,  28,000. 
Tdc  city  takes  its  name  from  a  grove  of  malestle  evergreen  oaks.  In  which  it  was  flrat 
built;  but  beyond  which  it  now  exteada.  It  Is  a  favorite  residence  for  the  merchants  of 
Bun  Fnmcisco,  and  has  many  drives,  tine  scenery  and  a  bealUiy  climate.  It  is  eovemed 
^  a  mayor  and  city  coundil,  has  a  paid  fire  and  police  department;  Is  supplied  witk 
water  from  a  stream  five  m.  distant,  and  with  gas.  San  Antonio  creek,  on  the  a.  front, 
forms  a  harbor  tm  the  city,  but  a  bar  nt  its  mouth  obstructs  the  passage  of  large  vessris 
at  low  tide.  A  pier  runs  along  the  w.  water  front,  which  is  aluliow,  a  distance  of  2  m. 
into  the  bay ;  on  it  are  wurebouaoe,  three  docks,  a  carriage  way,  and  the  rails  of  the  Cen- 
tral Piicitic  railroad,  wiik-h  connecta  with  tbe'ferrT  for  Sim  Francisco,  The  city  hat 
street  railroads,  two  libntriea,  graded  scbouts,  academies,  and  educational,  benevoleat, 
and  horticultural  societies;  numerous  incorporated  companies  with  large  capital;  manu- 
factories of  wind  milts  and  carriages,  planing,  quartK,  and  flour  mills;  fwrdage  and  jute 
factories,  the  last  producing  6,000,000  Kacka  nnnnally ;  marble,  iron,  smiting  and  metal- 
lurgical worits;  and  dally,  weekly,  and  monthly  perlodtcals.  It  wm  iDotupiDntad  as  § 
city  in  1851 

OAK  TV,  ft  tangled  mns9  of  tarred  hempen  fibers,  is  mnde  from  old  rope  by  imtwH- 
Ing  the  strands  and  rubbing  the  fibci-sfiee  from  each  otliur.  Its  principal  use  is  in  caulk- 
ing  (<l-v.)  the  seams  between  pliiiika,  ilic  space  round  rivets,  bolts,  etc.,  for  the  purpoK 
of  preventing  water  from  penetrating. 

0AH1IE8,  the  name  of  a  6:ibyloniim  god,  wlin,  la  the  first  year  of  the  foundation  ol 
Babylon,  is  said  tp  liave  come  out  of  the  Pur^inu  gulf,  or  the  old  Erythraaan  sea,  adjoin- 
ing Babylon.  He  is  descrilied  as  having  the  hewl  and  body  of  a  fish,  to  which  were 
added  a  hutnnn  head  nnd  feet  uutlcr  the  flsli'^i  head  and  at  Uie  tail.  He  lived  amongst 
men  during  the  day-time,  without,  however,  taking  any  food,  and  retired  at  sunset  to  the 
sea,  from  which  he  had  emerged.  Oimuos  had  a  human  voice,  and  instructed  men  In  the 
use  of  letters,  and  in  nil  the  principal  arts  and  sciences  of  civlUzation,  which  he  com- 
muulcatcd  to  them.  Sucb  is  the  account  of  hlni  preserved  by  Berosus  and  Apollodom^. 
FivR  such  monsters  are  uiid  to  have  como  out  of  the  Persian  gulf;  one.  called  Auedotos 
orldolion,  lu  the  reign  of  Amenon,  the  fourth  king  of  Babylon;  another  in  that  ottbe 
fifth  king;  and  the  lust,  culled  Odacon  (or  Ho  Dugon),  apparently  tbe  Phe- 
nlcinn  Dugon,  under  the  sixth.  Many  figures  of  Oanneg,  resembling  that  of 
a  Triton,  having  the  upper  part  of  a  roan,  and  the  lower  part  of  a  fish,  or  H 
t  a  man  covcrc<ru  ith  a  fisii's  body,  have  been  found  in  the  sculptures  of 
Kouyonjik  ond  Kliorsahiid,  ns  well  as  on  many  cylinders  and  gema  Oannci 
la  suppceed  toliuve  symbolized  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  amoreclviliied 
nation  coming  in  ships  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates;  hut  he  is  apparently 
a  waier-god,  rcsembhng  iti  type  and  diaractt^  the  Fhenidan  Di^u,  and 
the  Greek  Proteus  and  Triton. 

 e       Helludins,  Apud  Pliot.  Cod.  279,  pp.  535.  34;  Richter,  ifc  Berow;  Corv. 

Ane.  Fragm.  p.  30;  1  Sam.  v.  4;  Buusen,  i^gypfs  Place,  vol.  1.  p.  70JS;  Lay- 
ard,  Ninecch,  p.  843. 

OAB.  a  wooden  instrument  by  which  a  person  rittiog  in  a  boat  psopels  it 
through  the  water.  The  form  foimd  in  practice  to  combine  greatest  power 
with  lizhtncBS,  is  that  shown  in  tlie  flgure.  From  o  to  &  is  the  blade  of  tlie 
oar,  thin  and  nearly  flat,  though  occosionalW  somewhat  curved,  so  as  t<i 
pre!!«nt  a  concave  surface  to  the  water;  from  o  to  d  is  round  or  square,  gnul- 
unlly  thickening  towards  d,  that  the  part  ee  may  nearly  balance  the  part  <v. 
At  de  is  tbe  lianUle,  whicli  is  grasped  by  one  or  bolli  hands.  The  oar  rests 
—ft*  at  e  on  the  ivw-foek.  and  in  many  cases  some  device  is  resorted  to  to  retain 
tlie  onr  from  slipping  outwards.  In  the  Tbnmea,  a  leathern  stop,  called  fi 
button,  is  used;  sometimes  a  pin  in  tbe  gunwale  of  tbe  l>oat  passes  throui;li 
tbe  oar  (but  this  weakens  tbe  oar,  and  precludes ^<A«r^f^):  nt  other  timos 
the  oar  Is  fastcnetl  Ut  the  pin  by  a  leathern  thong.  The  action  of  an  oar  in 
movin?  a  boat  in  that  of  a  lever,  the  rower's  hand  befog  the  power,  tbe  water 
the  fulcrum,  against  which  the  oar  presses,  and  the  row-lock  the  point  At 
which  the  opposition  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  boat  and  its  cargo  is  tclt, 
FojUhering  an  onr  consists  in  turning  it,  immediately  on  leaving  tbe  water. 
— O  po  that  the  flat  blade  of  Ibe  oar  is  honz<mtal,  and  in  preserving  this  positioa 
until  just  before  tbe  freah  dip,  when  of  course  the  Tcracal  position  must  be 
resumed.  Feathering  diminlBlies  the  resistance  offered  by  air.  wind,  and 
small  vaveg;  it  also  aiUk  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  rowing. 

The  best  oars  are  of  Norn-ay  fir,  Uiough  some  are  made  of  -adi  and  beech. 
O'AIEB.  certain  cultivated  spots  In  the  Libyan  desert  (called  also  Auiuiit,  (hxaaU,  f<t 
Saatk)  which  produce  Tt^getation,  owing  to  the  prawnce  of  spibnga  iaaning  from  tlie 
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groand.  The  inincipal  oases  are  those  lying  to  the  w.  of  Egypt,  a  few  days'  Journey 
from  the  Nile,  and  kuown  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  the  greater  and  leaser  oases, 
and  thiU  of  Ammon.  It  Is  supposed  that  iney  were  known  to  the  EKvptians  during 
the  13th  dynasty  uoder  tlie  mime  of  Saten-K/ifnn,  but  no  evidence  of  their  occupation 
by  tlte  Egyptians  earlier  thxn  Darius  has  been  found  in  tltu.  By  some  of  the  ancients 
taey  were  called  the  Idiinds  of  the  blessed,  or  compared  to  tlie  spots  on  a  pnntber's 
skin.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  be  the  Coptic  Chiahi  (luhabltea  place).  They  are 
first  metuioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  CBm- 
byses  bjr  tbe  storm  «f  sand,  or  simoom.  Equally  celebrated  is  the  vidt  of  Alexander 
the  great  to  the  oasis,  which  be  successfully  accomplished  after  the  coDquest  of  Egypt, 
and  passed  through  the  desert  a  nine  days'  Journey  before  he  reached  the  temple  of 
Ammou,  the  priests  ot  which  declared  Uini  the-  son  of  tlint  god,  and  the  future  con- 
queror of  the  entire  world.  Herodotus  describee  that  o\  £1  or  the  oasis  Mngna  of 
the  Romans,  which  cootnined  the  oracle  of  Amnion,  and  which  lies  KCveo  days'  journey 
v,  of  Thebes.  It  appears  to  have  beep  anciently  frequented  by  caravans  going  to  the 
pUlart  of  Hercates.  Strabo  mentions  three  oases:  the  first  seven  dinrs'  Journey  w.  of 
Abydos;  the  aecond,  w  of  tbe  laKe  Mceris;  tbb  third,  near  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  Pliny 
meDtions  two  oases;  so  does  Pti^emy,  who  culls  them  the  lesser  and  greater.  Undi-r  the 
Koman  empire,  they  were  uaed  for  tempoi  ary  banisliment  of  criminalf"  of  ptnte,  and  the 
poet  Juvenul  m'os  sent  there.  Olymplodorus,  a  native  of  the  Theblad.  gives  a  glowing 
description  of  theui  in  the  dnvs  of  Theodosius  the  younger.  Under  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  the  empen}rs  bunislieu  there  ihe  heads  of  the  Catholic  party,  nt  the  Instigation 
of  the  Ariiin^i,  in  the  4th  c.  and  Athanasiutt  himself  is  suppo&ed  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
them.  In  the  &th  c.,  i^estorius  the  l>it!liop  of  Constantinople,  wiut  banished  there.  He 
Was  rescued  by  au  excursion  of  the  Blemyes,  but  expired  soon  after  his  arrivnl  at  the 
Nik.  The  oases  were  then  a  place  of  dc^nl&tIon  and  horror,  ocoa^onally  plundered  by 
Bedouins.  Tliey  fell,  948  a.i>.,  into  the  power  of  the  Arabs,  after  having  been  held  by 
the  Earyptian  monarcbs  and  their  swcrat-ors  till  that  period;  and  they  are  described  by 
Edrisi  (il50  A.D.)  as  uninhabited;  liy  Abulfeda  {1340  a.d.)  and  by  Leo  Africanus  (1513 
A.D.).  as  inhabited  mid  cultivuted,  and  quite  independent,  having  three  fortresses.  The 
first  modem  iruvi-lcr  who  visit(;d  tlieiii  is  t-upposed  to  have  been  Poncct  (1898  a.d.).  Sub- 
sequently, lu  1798,  Browne  dit^eoveml  the  oa.«i9  of  Ammon  at  EI  8iw«h;  and  it  was 
vblted  1»  1798  by  Horneiiiann,  and  in  1810  by  Cailliand.  It  lies  in  39°  13'  30'  n.  lal., 
and  20°    0'  u.  long.   Drovelli  and  Miuutoli  also  visllerl  the  same  spot. 

Tiiesc  odsc!*  are  now  iield  by  Mufrgi'ubi  Arabs,  a  powerful  race  in  the  desert,  capable 
of  raisinfT  80.000  men,  wlio  (supply  camels  and  guides  to  travelers.  The  principal  oases 
are:  I.  El  Kliarj^'li.  or  the  Oiisis  Mnfrmi,  the  Greater  Oasis  of  Ptolemy;  2.  El  Knsr,  or 
t>nsiifl  ParvR,  tiie  Lesser  Oasis;  3.  Siwiih.  or  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  the  most  northeriy; 
4.  The  Western  Oasi-t.  or  Dakkel,  menljoncd  by  OWmpictdorus,  and  visited  by  sir  Arehi- 
Uld  Edmonstone  in  1819.  and  Bolilfs  in  lbT4.  Of  £1  Khargch  full  particulars  liave 
lieen  given  1^  M.  Hosktns,  who  disoovtrcd  it  lying  about  13S  m.  w.  of  the  Kile, 
havinira  Ptresm  of  water  rising  near  the  villape  of  Genah.  on  the  north-west  of  the  oasis, 
and  lo»t  in  the  snnd.  It  is  iKmnded  on  the  c.  by  Hagel-bel-Badah.  North  of  El  Qvm 
lieB  Uie  metropolis.  El  Kliargcli,  which  tonsists  of  a  series  of  covered  streets  and  open 
Imznars.  Tlie  temple  lies  two  hours'  Journey  from  it,  In  a  fine  situation;  the  Kko«  has  a 
vefitibnle  of  800  f.,  with  pvlons,  or  gateways,  the  first  of  which  has  a  decree  in  Greek, 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Galt>a  (68  a.d.),  against  forcinjg  peisous  to  farm  the  revenue,  pre- 
venting imprisonment  for  debt,  preserving  the  dowriea  of  women,  and  limiting  the  office 
of  fitrategos  for  three  years.  The  temple  has  other  decrees  preventing  the  oflicers  of 
ttovemmeiit  from  smufi$;ling.  Itltas  an  avenue  of  fmhlnxes  and  three  pylons;  on  the 
tiiird.  Darius  is  represented  offering  to  Amen  Ra,  Osiris,  and  Isds;  while  Nekht-her-lii  bi 
(Neotabes)  continued  the  omamerits  of  the  temple  about  414-840  b.c.  The  sek<  s  is  140 
ft.  loni.  and  represents  Darius  offering  to  Amen  Ra,  or  Khunmis,  the  mm-head  god. 
nnd  Osiris:  while  in  the  accompanving  scenes  arc  seen  Anta,  or  Anailia.  Raspu,  or 
R(!seph.  In  the  vicinity  Is  a  magnirftent  necropolis  of  150  sepnlchers,  of  a  late  period, 
with  Doric  and  Corinthian  capitals.  There  are  several  temples  at  other  spots  of  ll:e 
nnses.  8.  El  Kasr,  the  Oasis  Pnrva,  lies  four  or  five  days'  Journey  ».e.  of  Siwah,  ©lUed 
the  Woh-el-Bahoaso.  or  Wah-el-Henesheh,  contains  no  monuments  older  than  the 
Roman,  consisting  of  n  triumphal  arch,  subterraneous  and  other  aqueducts,  several  hot 
springs,  ft  necropolis,  and  Christian  church.  This  oasis  was  first  conquered  by  The 
Arabs;  nnd  in  its  vicinity  is  snother  oasis  called  Wady  Zcrzoora,  with  others  adjoining, 
of  inferior  interest,  8.  Slwab,  or  the  Oasis  of  Ammon— one  of  the  first  discovered,  and 
rrpeateiily  visited,  has.  unforiuniitely,  not  been  seen  by  any  one  acquainted  with  liiero- 
glypbics — lies  w.  of  the  Natron  lakes.  It  would  appear  from  Minutoli  that  the  temple 
wns  built  by  Neklit-her-hebi,  or  Nectabes  I.,  in  honor  of  the  god  Khnum.  Ammon 
Khitumia  or  Ghnebia,  who  as  ^e  deity  of  water,  presided  over  the  wnter  from  which  the 
owls  originated.  The  oasis  is  9  m.  long  nnd  2  broad,  contains  El  Garali  Ohnrmy,  and 
Menchyeh.  has  a  population  of  about  8,000  inhabitants.  poSRe8.«ieft  date  and  other  trfe.<«. 
grows  cereals,  and  has  sulphurous  springs,  a  salt  Inkc  at  Arachieh,  and  many  mini  d 
temples,  a  necropolis,  and  other  remains.  The  oracJe  of  Ammon  is  supposed  to  have 
liei-n  at  a  place  called  Om-Bevdah,  or  the  temple  of  Neklit-her-helii.  From  this,  it  would 
seem  that  the  oosb  did      fall  Into  the  power  of  Egypt  till  about  the  0th  c.  b.c.  The 
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reklirated  Fouataln  of  the  Bun  Is  at  SIwuli  Sliargich.  It  is  30  paces  long,  20  broad, 
six  fiitboins  deep,  with  bubbles  constantly  risiag  to  tbe  aurfttce,  eteamiug  in  the  monuiic, 
null  warmer  at  niehi.  Close  to  It  are  the  remains  of  the  sancAuaiy  of  Ammon.  4.  £l 
Dukkel,  or  the  Weatcm  Oads,  lies  about  78  m.  s.w.  of  Siout.  Tlie  piinctpal  rauM 
Dtir  ift  Hadlar  consUta  of  a  small  temple,  deilicated  to  Khnumis  by  the  Roman  cmpcrom 
Nero  and  Titus.  At  Ain  Amoor,  between  this  oasis  aod  the  Oasis  Ma^ia,  is  a  icmple 
Imilt  under  the  Roman  empire.— Herodotus,  iii.  26;  8tnbo,  ii.  p.  180,  3cvii.j>p.  790.  7V1, 
813,  Ptolemy,  iv.  6,  87:  Miimtoli.  Meise  zum  Tempel  de»  Jupiter  Ammon  (Berlifi.'ltl9i); 
Hoskins,  Visit  io  Vie  Great  Oaaia  (ijTO.  Lond.  1887);  Cbampollion,  L'Egypte,  p.  SXH. 

OAT,  or  OATS,  Axlna,  a  genus  of  grasses,  conlaiDing  many  species,  Among  which  are 
some  Tiuuable  for  the  grain  which  they  produce,  and  some  useful  for  liay.  The  Linimn 
ff:'nusawRa,  less  natural  than  most  of  the  LionaeaD  genera,  has  been  munb  broken  u{l 
The  genua,  us  now  restricted,  has  the  spikelets  in  lome  panicles,  the  glumes  as  long  as 
tlm  dorets.  und  containing  two  or  more  florets;  the  pateee  firm,  and  almost  caitUsginous, 
the  outer  palea  of  each  nnret,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  florets,  bearing  on  the  back  a 
knee  jointed  awn,  which  is  twisted  at  the  base.  The  awn,  however,  temu  to  disappear, 
and  often  wholly  disappears  io  cultivation.    Those  speiues  which  arc  cuUivated  as  com- 

ftlauts  have  compwrativoly  large  spikelets  and  seeds,  the  aplkeleto—et  least  after  IJower- 
ng— pendulous.  The  native  country  of  the  cultivated  oats  Is  unkaown,  altiioui^  raovt 
probably  it  is  central  Asia.  Tlicre  is  no  Teforeuoe,  however,  to  the  oat  in  the  Old  Test*- 
meat;  and  altlioiiglt  it  was  known  to  the  Qre^,  who  called  It  bromm,  and  to  the 
1^>nlans,  it  is  proliablc  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Celts,  Germaas 
and  other  northern  nations.  It  is  a  grain  better  suited  to  moist  than  to  dry,  and  to  cohl 
than  to  warm  climates,  although  It  does  not  extend  so  far  north  as  the  coarse  kinds  d 
hiurXey.  The  grain  is  ^ther  used  in  the  form  of  groats  (q.v.)  or  made  into  meal.  Oat- 
meal cakes  and  poixidge  form  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  peasantir  ot  Bcotlsnd  and 
of  some  other  coiiatrics.  No  grain  is  so  mucli  esteemed  for  feeding  horses.  Beddes  a 
large  quantity  of  stArch — about  65  per  cent — and  some  atignr,  gum,  and  oil,  tlie  gntia 
of  oats  contains  almost  20  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  principles,  or  protclne  (q.v.)  com- 
pounds, of  which  about  16  or  17  parts  are  acenim,  a  substance  very  similar  to  easdut 
(q.v.),  and  two  or  three  parts  gluten,  the  remainder  albumen.  The  nosk  of  oats  is  also 
nutritious,  and  id  mixed  with  other  food  for  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep.  From  tlie  stiirchy 
particles  adhering  to  the  husk  or  aeeda  after  the  separatioo  of  the  grain,  a  light  dish, 
calied  aoioans  is  made  In  Scotland  Inr  means  of  boiliag  water,  was  once  very  popular^ 
and  is  very  suitable  for  weak  stomachs.  The  grain  is  sometimes  mixed  with  barlev  for 
disttiVatioD.  The  Russian  beverage  called  guaaa  Is  made  from  oats.  The  sti-aw  of  out^ 
is  very  useful  as  fodder,  bringing  a  highi^  price  than  any  other  kind  of  straw. — ^The 
Tarieties  of  oats  in  cultivation  are  very  numerous,  and  some  highly  esteemed  varieltes 
are  of  receot  and  well-knowu  origin.  It  is  doubtful  If  they  realTy  belong  to  more  than 
one  species;  but  the  following  are  very  generally  distingul^ed  as  species:  1.  Oovmoh 
Oat  (A.  xoAm),  having  a  ver^  loose  panicle,  which  spreads  on  all  sides,  and  two  or 
three  fertile  florets  in  each  spikelet,  the  palea  quite  smooth,  not  more  than  one  floret 
o^rned ;  3.  Tartarun  Oat  (A.  orientaUii),  also  called  IIunoarxan  Oat  and  Bibebias 
Oat,  distiuguiBliud  chiefly  by  having  the  panicle  much  more  contracted,  and  sit  turned 
to  oue  side;  8.  Naked  Oat  (A.  nuda),  dinering  from  the  Tartarian  oat  chiefly  in  liuvin;* 
the  palesQ  very  sltgbtlv  adherent  to  the  seeds,  which,  therefore,  fall  readily  out  of  them. 
Whilst  in  the  other  kinds  tliey  adhere  closely;  4.  Chinesb  Oat  (A^rhtnenma'^  whidi 
agrees  with  the  lost  in  the  characters  of  the  palesB  and  seeds,  but  is  more  like  the  common 
oat  in  its  panicle,  and  has  more  numerous  florets,  4r-6.  in  the  spikelet;  6.  SaORT  Oat 
{A.  6rv0M),  which  has  a  close  panicle  turned  to  one  side,  the  sinkeletB  containing  only 
one  or  two  florets,  each  floret  awned,  tiie  grains  short.  Almost  alt  the  Tarieties  of  out 
In  cultivation  belong  to  the  first  and  second  of  these  species.  The  naked  oat  is  cnlti- 
▼ated  in  Austria,  but  is  not  much  esteemed.  The  Chinese  oat,  said  to  hare  bcMi 
brought  by  the  Russians  from  tlie  north  oF  Cliina.  is  prolific,  but  the  grain  is  eaailj 
shaken  out  by  winds.  The  short  oiit  is  cultivated  as  a  grain-crop  on  poor  smls  at 
high  elevatioDS  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  France  and  Spain,  ripening  where  other 
kinds  do  not;  it  is  also  cultivated  In  some  parts  of  Burope  as  a  foni|^  plant.  Besideo 
these,  there  is  another  kind  of  oat,  the  Bristle-pointbd  Oat  (.'4.  ttnifoict),  regarded  by 
some  botanists  as  belonging  even  to  a  distinct  geons.  dant/imiia,  because  Uie  lower  palcm 
is  much  prolonged,  and  instead  of  merel}^  bemg  bifid  at  the  point,  as  in  the  other  ows. 
U  divided  into  two  long  teeth,  extending  into  bristles.  The  panicle  is  inclined  to  one 
side,  verr  little  branched;  the  florets,  3  or  8  in  a  spikelet.  all  awned,  the  grain  nlber 
small.  This  plant  is  common  in  corn-fields,  is  cultivated  in  mnny  countries,  but  chiefly 
on  poor  soils,  and  was  at  one  time  much  cultivated  in  Bcotland,  but  is  now  scarceW  to 
be  seen  as  a  crop.  Not  unlike  this,  but  with  tlie  panicle  spreading  equally  on  all  aAn. 
the  outer  paloa  merely  bifid,  and  long  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  ffluinea,  is  the  Wild  Oat 
{A.  fatua).  also  frequent  In  eom-flclds,  and  a  variety  of  wbhrh  is  cultivi^  in  m»m 
northern  countries  for  meal,  but  which  is  more  generally  regarded  bv  farmers  as  a  weed 
to  be  extirpated,  springing  up  so  abundantly  in  some  districts  as  Io' choke  crops  of  better 
grain.  Its  awns  have  much  of  the  liygromotrical  property  which  galuB  for  A.  UtrXt.  a 
qiecies  found  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  name  ftf  the  Ahixal  Oat,  because  the  leedi 
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when  ripe  and  fallen  on  the  gronnd  roscmble  infiectsi.  ar.d  move  about  in  an  eztmordiaary 
manner  through  the  twisting  and  untwisting  of  the  awns.  Tlie  seed  of  tlie  Wild  Oat 
has  been  sometimes  used  instead  of  an  artiucial  fly  for  catching  trout.  Amongst  the 
species  of  oat  useful  not  for  their  grain  but  for  fodder  are  tlie  Downy  Oat-gbabs  {A. 
pttbeseeat)  and  Tbllqw  Oat-obabs  (.^.  jEutew»»ur),  both  rcferrwl  1^  some  Iwtauiats  to  t^o 
genua  Imefont— the  short  awn  being  ulteamlddte  tooth  in  the  bifid  pnlea—aud'botb 
natives  of  Britain,  the  former  growing.on  'l^t  ground  and  dryliitis,  especially  wliere 
the  soil  is  calcareous,  the  latter  on  light  meadow  lauds.  Other  species  are  found  in 
Britain,  continental  Europe,  North  America.  Australia,  etc.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Sahara  are  bottoms  of  ravjacs  richly  productive  of  a  spwics  of  oat-grass  {A.  FbrtkaUi) 
much  relished  by  camels. 

Par  more  ground  is  occupied  with  oats  In  Scotland  than  ■with  any  other  grain.  In 
all  the  higher  districts,  it  Is  nimoBt  tlie  ooly  kind  of  grain  which  is  cultivated.  Through- 
out Scotland  it  Is  the  Crop  that  is  chiefly  ttown  after  laud  has  been  in  imsture  for  one  or 
more  years.  The  seed  is  generally  sown  hroudcaat  over  the  plowed  land,  which  is  after- 
wards well  harrowed  and  pulverized.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  the  latter 
operations  well  done,  as  it  prevents  the  attacks  of  insect  lurvte.  On  soils  that  are 
infested  with  annual  weeds,  such  as  charlock,  it  is  common  to  drill  the  seed,  which  per- 
'  mits  the  land  to  be  hand-boed  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  Oats  thrive  best  upon  deep  and 
rich  soils,  and  yield  but  poorly  on  thin  sandy  soils,  where  they  suffer  sooner  from 
dron^t  than  barley,  lye,  or  wlieat  On  good  soils,  it  is  common  to  dress  outs  with  8  to 
8  cwts.  of  guano  to  the  acre.  The  plant  Is  not  easily  injured  by  large  applications  of 
lietero^neous  manures.  The  potato  oat  Is  a  variety  generally  cultivated  in  tbe  lK%t  soils 
and  climates.  It  is  an  early  and  productive  variety.  The  Hopctoun  oat  is  also  much  sown 
in  the  earliest  districts.  The  sandy  oat  is  still  more  largely  sown,  more  particularly 
when  the  climate  is  inferior  and  wet.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  lodged  with  rams,  and  the 
straw  is  of  flne  quality  for  fodder.  All  these  arc  varieties  of  tlie  common  oat.  The 
white  and  black  Tartarian  are  much  cultivated  in  some  districts.  They  are  very  pro- 
dufltire.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  gi-ain  is  seldom  seen  of  quanty  eoual  to  what 
is  prodnccd  in  Scotland ;  and  even  m  most  ports  of  England  the  ckmate  is  less  sultftble 
to  It,  and  it  is  less  plump  and  rich. 

OATES,  (aliat  Ambrose.)  Tims,  was  the  son  of  a  ribbon  weaver,  who,  having  first 
become  an  Anabaptist  minister  under  Cromwell,  took  orders  and  a  benefice  in  the  English 
church  after  the  restoration.  Titus  appears  to  have  been  born  about  1620  in  London. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Merchant  Taylor's  school,  whence  be  passed  to  Trinity  college.  Corn- 
bridge,  took  orders,  and  received  a  onall  living  from  the  ctnke  of  Norfolk.  This  portion, 
however,  he  forfeited,  in  consequence  o/  a  malicious  prosecution,  in  which  be  narrowly 
escaped  conviction  for  perjury;  and  having  been  afterwards  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy 
of  one  of  the  king's  shipf),  tie  was  expelled  form  it  on  a  charge  still  more  di^iceiuL  lu 
tbLi  extremity  be  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cLureh,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
pcbolnr  of  the  Jesuiia' college  at  Valliidolid:  but  was  expelled  for  misconduct,  after  a 
trial  of  a  few  months.  He  was  again  received  by  the  Jesuiis,  on  his  earnest  nrotestatioiis. 
of  repentance,  at  St.  Omer,  where  he  was  no  less  unsuccessful,  and  was  finally  di'smia-ied 
by  them  in  the  early  part  of  1678.  He  now,  as  a  mere  vagabond  adveoturer.  set  himself 
to  live  liry  bis  wits,  in  the  evU  exercise  of  which  be  devised,  about  this  time,  the 
atrocious  scheme  with  which  bis  name  is  Identifled  in  history.  Just  then  great  oscito- 
ment  and  alarm  pervaded  the  Protestant  party  in  England.  It  was  well  Known  that 
Charles  was  at  heart  a  Koman  Catholic;  ana  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  After- 
wards James  II.,  was  an  active  and  avowed  zealot  on  the  same  side.  The  growing  con- 
fidence of  the  "Roman  Catholics  was  unconcealed;  and  with  or  without  Instant  reason,, 
the  cry  so  often  fiinrc  heard  arose,  and  was  everywhere  re-echoed  tliat  Uie  "  Protestant 
Teliglon  was  in  danger."  In  this  fevered  stateof  general  feeling,  Oates  saw  his  oppnr- 
tnnlty,  and  dexterously  and  boldly,  availed  himself  of-.  It    He  -conunuolcatcd  to  the 

.  authorities  the  details  of  a  pretended  plot,  the  figment  of  his  o\^n  brain,  the  main  ele- 
ments of  which  were  a  rising  of  the  Cnlholic  party,  a  general  massacre  of  Pi-otestnnts,  the 
buminjfof  the  city  of  London,  the  assassination  of  the  king,  and  the  invasion  of  lrqJand 
by  a  French  array.  In  certain  of  its  items  the  fiction  was  devised  with  eonsiderable 
Ingenuity  to  catch  the  proper  belief.    By  the  strangest  coincidence,  moreover,  there  just 

-!  then  occurred  in  aid  of  it  n  series  of  events  which  seemed  conclusively  to  attest  its 
genuineness.  A  correspondence,  the  object  of  which  wai  the  propafraUon  of  the  Roman 
C^tlio'.ic  religion,  come  to  lijiht.  between  the.  secretary  of  the  duke  of  York  and  Peie  La 
Chaise,  the  confessor  and  confidant  of  Louis  ZtV.  I>anl^,  the  prime  minister,  it  also 
appeared,  bad  been  busy  with  intrigues  in  the  same  quarter,  Tinally,  Godfrey,  the 
zealous  magistrate  through  whom  publicity  was  first  given  to  "the  plot,"  was  found 
mysteriously  murdered.  After  this,  could  reasonable  doubt  exist?  "Was  not  the  English 
St.  Bartholomew  already  begun.  All  London  went  wild  with  fear  and  ra((e;  and  it 
seemed  at  one  time  likely  that  a  massacre  of  Roman  Catbolics  would  be  substituted  for 
the  dreaded  extermination  the  Protcstanta  The  parliament,  which  might  have  done 
something  to  allay  the  excitement,  was  itself  swept  headlong'  away  by  it.  The  king 
alone,  whnse  life  was  threatened,  but  who,  dissolute  and  Indolent  as  be  was,  wanted  neiUier 
coimige  nor  shrewdness,  much  to  his  honor,  scornfully  in^tod  that  the  plot  was  merely 
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some  insane  delusion,  and  tried,  bo  far  as  he  could,  to  control  the  excesses  which  fol- 
lowed. Too  prubatilr  hia  interference  was  of  the  cliuructcristically  ea»y,  mtovdoia 
kind;  in  any  case,  it  did  not  avail.  The  stoiy  of  Oatcs  was  univerBally  befieved  taoA  he 
became  the  popular  liero  of  the  day.  A  pension  of  £900  ii  year  was  granted  bUa:  a  suite 
of  apartments  in  the  palace  at  'Wultehall  was  set  apart  as  sacred  to  his  use;  aud  wlier- 
ever  tie  went,  the  ProU'Btant  pulillc  wildly  clicered  htm  as  their  savior.  "Witli  the  aid  of 
a  set  of  suborned  rufllans,  only  oue  degree  leua  foul  than  himself,  conviciions  of  hia 
victims  were  readtty  oblatned,  judges  and  juries  vying  with  eitch  other  in  their  unques- 
tioning reception  in  eviilenuu  of  tlic  grossest  aod  most  manifest  peijurica;  atid  many 
iunocent  K^nnan  Catholic  gentlemen  died  tlie  death  of  traitors  at  the  block.  Over  tlie 
space  of  two  years,  the  Ixise  success  ot  Oaten  was  signalized  by  a  series  of  judicial  mur- 
ders. Naturally,  however,  as  rciisoa  resumed  its  sway,  doubts  began  to  he  felt;  and 
on  the  execuUon  of  a  venerable  and  respected  nobleman,  viscount  Staffoid,  «iih 
a  stroQg  shock  of  pity  aud  rem<)rse,  public  susplcioa  awoke,  and  a  violent  rcaclioa 
set  in.  It  was  only,  however,  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  in  1686,  that  retribution 
overtook  the  malefactor.  Active  stcpd  aniiust  him  were  then  taken.  Ifo  was  trk'd 
before  the  court  of  king's  bench,  coovicted  of  perjury,  and  sentenced  to  be  pjlloried, 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  afterwards  imprisoned  for  life.  We  nii^t  wonder 
a  little  at  the  leniency  of  the  sentence,  were  it  not  thus  to  be  explained:  It  was 
intended  that  the  severity  of  the  first  two  items  of  punishment  should  render  ilw 
last  one  snperfluons,  and  that  the  wretch  should  die  under  tbe  lush  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. But  the  hide  of  Oates  was  beyond  calculation  tough:  and  horribly 
lacerated,  yet  living,  his  carcass  was  con.vcyed  to  the  prison,  froni  which  it  was.  meant 
never  nt»re-to  issue.  Very  strangely,  however,'  ffie'  next  turn  of  the  political  wheel  brought 
back  the  monster  to  the  lig^t  of  day  and  to  prosperity.  When  tlie  revolution  of  lt88 
placed  William  on  tbe  throne,  ttie  Protestant  influence  triumphed  once  took.  In  the 
outburst  of  entliusiasm  which  ensued,  what  more  natural  than  that  Oates  should  be 
l^orified  as  a  Protestant  martyrf  Pailiament  solemniv  declared  bis  trial  an  illegal  one; 
he  was  pardoned,  and  obtained  his  liberty;  and  in  order  to  his  perfect  enjoyment  of  it, 
a  pension  of  £800  a  year  was  granted  him.  He  was,  however,  no  more  heard  of;  he 
passed  bis  17  remaining  years  In  obscurity,  and  died  in  In  1700  at  tbe  good  old  age  of  88. 

OATH  (Ang.-Sax.  atA,  Oer.  dd),  in  flie  rellj^ous  use  of  tlie  word,  may  be  defined  tin 
expressed  or  ioiplled  caltine  upon  the  Almiglity  to  witness  the  truth  of  an  nsseveratron. 
or  the  good  faith  of  a  promise;  with  which  u  ordinarily  conjoined  an  Immtcation  of  his 
vengpanee,  or  a  rentradatlon  (rf  bis  favor,  in  case  the  asseveration  should  oe  false,  or  the 
promise  slio\ild  be  broken.  This  practice  has  prevailed.  In  some  form  or  other,  in  almost 
all  tlie  religions  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  of  the  modern  world.  It  supposes,  however,  a 
belief  of  the  existence  of  a  provident  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  its  moral  efllcac^  ns  a 
safeguard  of  truth.  Among  the  Jews,  we  find  instances  in  Gen.  xiv.  22,'waa.  24,  zlvii.  31. 
1.  5,  confirmed  even  by  the  example  of  God  himself,  Numb.  xiv.  28,  Jer.  xliv.  26, 
Xsa.  Ixii.  8.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Jews  to  swear  by  falee  gods  (Amos  viii.  14, 
Jer.  zii.  16).   The  form  of  onth  was  probably  variable,  either  a  direct  adjuration  as 


"The  Lord  liveth."  or  an  Imprecation,  "  The  Lord  do  so  to  me;"  but  in  all  cases,  the 
Btrongest  dennnelaUons  are  held  out  ag^nst  the  ftlse  swearer  <Exod.  xx.  7, 1«v.  xiz. 
19).  Oaths  were  employed,  both  judicially  and  extrajudicially,  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks,  and.  also  by  the  Romans.  The 
forms  were  very  various — one  of  the  most  solemn  consisting  in  the  act  of  placing  tlie 
band  on  tbe  altar  of  the  deity  who  was  invoked  as  witness.  In  tlie  judicial  proceedings  of 
both  the  la8^oamed  nations,  oath*  were  employed,  but  not  universally;  and  in  examples 
of  their  extra  judicial  use,  the  Hteraturea  of  both  al)ound,>  In  tbe  Chnstian  dispenmliDD, 
tbe  solemnity  of  an  oatli  is  enhanced  by  the  elevated  idea  of  tbe  sanctity  and  perfection 
of  tbe  deity. 

tile  lawfulness  and  fitness  of  the  practice,  under  circumstances  of  due  solemnity,  are 
commonly  recognized  by  Ohrutians.  Some  comTnunions^  of  whiolj  the  most  remaruble 
are  tbe  Moravians  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  applying  Itt^rnlly  the  words  of  Christ 
(Matt  V.  84),  regard  all  oatbs  as  unlawful.   But  other  communions  frenerally  restrict  this 

rohibition  to  ordinary  and  private  discourse,  and  find  In  Rom.  i.  9.  S  Cor.  xi.  31,  Gal. 
90,  Vhil.  1.  8,  and  1  Thess.  ii,  6,  full  warrant  for  Uio  hiwfulncss  of  onths  in  judicial 
and  other  solemn  use.  Vvom  some jpaas^es  of  Ibe  fiithers,  It  might  sf<m  that  they  shaied 
the  difficulties  of  tbe  Quakers  and  Moravians  on  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  swearing; 
but  these  fstbera  for  the  most  part  referred  to  the  oaths  required  of  Christians  by  tiie 
pagans,  which  generally  Involved  a  recognition  of  particular  pagan  divinities;  and  they 
condemned  theae  p^an  oaths,  rather  ns  involving  or  even  directlv  containing  a  profes- 
sion of  the  popular  paganism  than  as  unlawful  in  themselves.  'Tlie  Christians  of  the 
later  ages  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  multiplied  in  an  opposite  degree  the  occ-asions  cf 
oaths;  espeeialqr  of  what  were  called  "purgatorial"  oaths,  in  winch  a  party  cbarged 
With  a  crime  justified  himself  swearing  his  Innocence.  These  oaths  were  commonly 
accompanied  by  some  impreratoir  form  or  ceremonial,  anil  were  often  expected  to  be 
followed  by  immediate  manifestations  of  the  divine  vengeance  upon  the  pe^urer.  The 
common  instrument  of  attestation  on  oath  was  ihe  Bible  or  some  portion  of  it;  but  oalbs 
were  sometlmea sworn  on  tbe  relics  of  saints,  or  otbcr  sacred  ol^ts;  sometimes  simply 
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raising  the  hand  to  oeaTen,  or  by  layine  It  upon  tlio  breast  or  the  head.  In  caoonical 
pFoceaaes,  tho  oath  was  often  administeredto  the  part^  kneeling.  The  forms  varied  very 
niucli;  the  moat  general  being  that  which  tlie  £Dg)idh  outh  still  retains  (3io  itie  Dem 
M^Mt^.  Divines  commraily  require,  in  order  to  tue  lawfuluess  of  an  oath,  tiires  exHk- 
ditioDS  (founded  upon  Jer.  It.  St),  viz.,  truth,  Jvaftes.  and  ^tu^^own/— that  is  to  taj  (1), 
that  <be  asseveration.  If  the  oatib  be  assertive,  shall  be  true^  and  that  the  promise,  if  the 
oath  be  promissory,  shall  be  made  and  sliall  be  kept  in  good  faM;  (2),  that  the  thing 
fwomised  shall  be  objectively  htwfol  and  good;  (8),  that  tUe  oath  shall  not  be  sworn  with- 
out due  discretion  aad  deliberathni,  and  without  satisfsctury  rcaaons  foonded  on  neces- 
sity, or  At  least  on  grave  and  manifest  utility. 

The  HohamniedaBB  do  not  employ  oaths  in  their  judicial  prooeedings;  but  they 
reganl  deliberate  perjonr,  even  when  extrajudicially  committed,  as  sinful,  and  deserving 
of  God's  vengeance,  ror  this,  however,  they  require  tlmt  the  oath  abould  be  an  express 
atfjuration  orGod  himself  by  some  one  of  his  well>l£nown  holy  names;  that  Uie  jurant 
should  be  of  full  age  and  intelligence;  and  that  the  oath  should  be  sworn  deliberately, 
and  with  the  intention  of  arwearmg. 

OATH,  In  point  of  law,  is  that  kind  of  solemn  declaration  which  is  necessary  as  a  con> 
ditinii  to  tlie  oiling  of  some  <Mee  mora  or  less  public,  or  of  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of 

Justice.  Neaiiy  all  tlie  great  public  offices  of  tlie  state  in  this  country  can  only  be  filled 
ly  persons  who  ars  wltliiig  to  take  an  oath  before  aQUng  In  such  offloe.  Tbe  most 
important  office  of  all— tint  of  kUig  or  queen  of  Great  Britain— reqidies  a  coronatioa 
oath  (q.T.).  Members  of  parliament  also  require  to  tnke  the  oath  of  flddity  and  true 
all^iance.  and  promising  to  maintain  the  8Ucc(!8.sion,  iu  a  full  lioiise,  before  taking  their 
places  (89  and  80  Vict  c.  19).  Quakers  and  others  may  make  au  affirmatioa  to  the  same 
effect.  In  1868  and  1871  great  ohM^;m  m-re  m&de  as  to  oaths.  The  oath  of  Mlegiance 
andthe  official  oath  must  now  be  taken  by  tlie  great  olflcers  of  state,  su<ih  as  tlie  first  lord 
of  tlie  treasury,  chaiioellor  of  ttie  exchequer,  lord  chaooellor.  secretaries  of  state,  etc.,  in 
England.  In  Scotland  the  same  are  hikeii  by  Uie  lord  keeper  of  the  gnax  seal  and  privy 
seal,  lord  clerk  roister,  lord  advocate,  and  lord  Jiutloe-clerk:  so  in  Ireland  by  the  lord 
lieutenant,  lord  chancellor,  and  two  others  The  oath  of  alleg^ce  and  the  judicial  oath 
are  taken  by  the  superior  judges  la  each  kinL^dom,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  Scotch 
sheriffs.  No  others,  except  under  the  cl(.-dcul  and  purliaraentary  oaths  acts,  are  to  take 
tlie  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuratiou,  or  any  oath  substituted  for  these. 
All  others  who  used  formerly  to  take  oaths  now  make  declarations  of  fidelity  In  their 
office,  and  la  some  cases  also  one  of  secrecy. 

Ilie  most  Imjportant  oatlis  affecting  the  general  public  are  those  which  are  required 
to  enforce  the  truth  from  wttoesses  In  courts  of  justice.  It  may  be  stated  that  jurymen, 
^ere  th^  are  called  upon  to  exerdae  tlmlr  functions,  are  also  required  to  take  an  oath. 
T^tfoath  IB  read  to  the  Jurortbus — "  Toa  shall  well  and  truly  tiy  tlie  issue  between  the 

EUTtiea,  anda  true  verdict  give,  according  to  the  cvitlence,  sohelp  you  God;"  and  the  juror 
isses  the  New  Testament.  Witnesses  who  are  called  to  give  evidence  most  all  be  first 
sworn  In  a  simllur  manner,  the  words  being,  "The  evidence  you  shall  give  shall  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God."  Hence  the  person 
who  is  a  witness  must  have  sufficient  understanding  to  know  the  nature  and  obligations 
of  an  oath;  aad  on  this  ground;  young  chUdien  are  incompetent  to  be  witneasea  Another 
condition  or  qullflcation  required  In  the  party  wbo  takes  an  oath  as  a  witDon  is,  that 
he  has  a  competent  sense  of  religion,  in  other  wonis,  be  must  not  only  have  some  relig- 
ious knowledge,  but  some  religious  belief.  He  must..  In  substance,  believe  In  the  exiet- 
ence  of  a  God,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world ;  and  though  he  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned minutely  as  to  his  particular  reUgioBs  opinions,  yet,  if  it  appear  that  he  does  not 
bdieve  in  a  God  sad  future  state,  he  will  not  be  tUlowed  to  give  his  evidence,  for  it  is 
aasamed,  that  wi^out  the  rellgloin  sanction,  his  testimony  cannot  be  relied  apoa.  8o 
hxifi  howerw,  oe  »  wltaess  appears  to  possess  competent  religious  belief,  the  mere  fom 
at  the  oath  Is  not  material.  The  usual  practice  in  En;£lajid  and  Ireland  is,  for  the  wH- 
aeas,  after  hearing  the  ontU  repeated  by  %hc  officc-r  of  court,  to  kiss  tlie  four  gospels  by 
iray  of  assent;  and  in  Scothtna,  the  witness  repeats  similar  words  after  the  judge,  stand- 
ing apd  hcridiag  up  his  right  hand,  "  swearing  by  almighty  God,  as  he  shall  answer  to 
God  at  the  great  day  of  jud^ent,"  but  without  kl«^lng  itny  book.  Jews  are  sworn  on 
the  Fentateaoh,  keeping  on  their  liats,  and  their  oath  ends  with  the  words,  "  so  help  you 
Jeliovah."  A  Hohunmedan  is  sworn  on  the  Koran;  a  Chinese  witoess  has  been  swwn 
by  kneeliiu;  and  breaking  a  diina  saucer  ngoinst  the  witnesa-box.  Thoa  the  mere  form 
o!  taking  the  oath  is  Immaterial;  the  witness  is  allowed  to  take  the  oath  in  whatever 
fom  he  considers  most  Uading  upon  his  own  conscience— tlie  esaentiid  thing  belDg, 
however,  that  the  witoess  adEnowledge  some  binding  effect  derived  from  hla  belief  in  a 
God  or  a  future  state. 

The  policy  of  faisisUng  upon  the  religious  formnlitlcs  attending  the  taking  of  an 
oath,  has  been  much  diseiKsea  of  late  years,  .and  it  luts  been  disputed  whether  atheists, 
'«|lio  avow  an  entire  abseaoe-of  all  reUgions  belief,  shouhl  be  entirely  rejected  as  witoessee 
is  sometimeB  the  ease),  and  justice  be  thereby  frustmtod.  The  ol^sctiona  of  Quafcere. 
iConvian*,  and  Separatists  to  taking  an  oath  hare  long  been  respected  as  not  bein^ 
fundamentally  at  variance  with  n  due  sense  of  religiniis  feeling,  aad  hence  tiiey  have  by 
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'  Btatnta  been  nlloved  to  make  nn  afflrmatlon  inftcnd  of  taking  the  oiitb.  In  I6M  imotiier 
coDcea^n  wu  made  to  tJiose  who.  Dot  bcdug  Quukera,  yet  refuse  to  thkd  the  oath  from 
gincere  conscivntifms  motives,  aud  these  aru  now  iilso  allowed  to  affirm  inslead  of  swear. 
But  the  law  rcmaiDs  as  be'ore,  lliat  nitieists  aud  persoiia  who  admit  that  they  luTe  no 
relkdous  belief  whatever,  are  excluded  from  giving  evidence  in  courts  of  Justice. 

When  a  witness,  after  Ix-iug  duly  aworo,  gives  false  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  or 
in  a  judicial  proceediag,  and  his  cvideocc  su  falsely  given  is  material,  he  commits  the 
offense  of  perjmy;  but  it  is  necessary.  In  En^nd,  not  only  that  two  witnesses  ahall  be 
Able  to  prove  the  falsity  of  such  evidence,  but  also  that  the  party  should  be  procerditl 
against,  in  the  first  instance,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  by  order  of  a  jucfge,  or  the 
ftitomey-general.  it  being  found  that  frivolous  »aa  unfounded  indictments  were  often 
pifferrcd  against  witnesses  by  dlaappoioted  or  hostile  parties.  As  a  general  rule,  per- 
jury cannot  be  committed  except  iu  some  judicial  proceeding,  or  rather  the  giving  of 
false  evidence  cannot  be  punished  except  it  has  been  given  iu  some  judicial  pntceedmg. 
llie  practice  formerly  existed  of  peisons  voluDtarilv  taking  oaths  In  ^riooa  uiattcrs  nut 
cobnected  with  any  judicial  pn>cGeding;  and  creditors  often  in  this  manner  aou^it  to 
add  to  other  securities  by  iusis'ing  on  a  formal  oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in 
some  isolated  matter  of  fact.  This  practice  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  statute  6  and  tl 
Will.  IV'.  c.  63,  by  which  justices  of  the  peace  were  prohibited  from  administering  r.r 
receiving  such  oaths  touching  any  matter  or  thing  whereof  such  justice  has  not  jurisilic- 
tioD  or  cognizance  by  some  slatvite.  It  is  left  to  some  extent  to  the  discretion  of  the 
justice  whether  the  particular  matter  is  one  as  to  whicli  it  is  proper  to  administer  an 
ontb;  but  when  it  is  considered  proper,  the  declaration  may  be  made  in  the  fotm  givea 
by  tliat  stntute;  and  if  the  party  moke  a  false  declaration,  he  commits  a  misdemeanor. 
Unlawful  ofttbe  generally  mean  oaths  taken  by  members  of  secret  and  ill^l  aodeties  of 
a  treoBCHiable  description;  and  statutes  long  ago  passed  to  inflict  penalties  on  all  who 
took  or  adminstered  such  oaths. 

OATH  OF  CALUMKT,  in  Scotch  law,  means  an  oatli  taken  by  a  party  at  theliiatanre 
of  his  opponent,  that  tlie  allegations  were  well  fotmded.  Oaths  of  verity  and  credill!^ 
arc  oaths  that  a  debt  or  claim  is  well  founded. 

OATHS,  Mil-iTABT.  The  taking  of  tlic  oath  of  fidelity  to  government  and  obedience 
to  superior  officers,  was,  apiong  ancient  armies  a  very  solcmu  aflTair.  A  whole  cor]w 
look  the  oath  together,  sometimes  au  enth-o  army.  In  modern  times,  when  so  miuiy 
other  checlts  ore  URcd  for  mniotaining  discipline,  tlio  oath  has  become  little  more  tluiB  a 
form.  In  the  United  Kingdom  a  recruit  enlisting  Into  the  army  or  militia,  or  a  volun- 
teer enroDIug  himself,  swears  to  be  faithful  to  the  Bovcreign,  and  obedient  to  all  or  miy 
of  his  superior  ofBccrs;  also  to  divulge  auy  facts  coming  to  his  knowkdge  which  mi|;lit 
affect  the  safety  of  hia  sovereign,  or  the  stability  of  ihapt  povt-reigii's  government.  The 
mcmlHjre  of  a  court-martial  tiike  nn  oath  to  try  the  cnsea  brought  iwfore  tliom  jusllv, 
according  to  the  evidence,  to  keep  secret  the  finding  until  confirmed  by  the  crown,  and 
to  keep  secret  always  the  opinions  given  by  the  members  individually.  The  oulyolh'-r 
military  oath  Is  tlie  common  oath  of  a  witness  before  a  courl-utartial  to  tell  the  truth,  tlu; 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

OAXA'CA.   See  Oajaco. 

OS,  or  Obt,  the  great  river  of  wcstcm  Siberia,  rises  In  two  brandies,  the  Bia  and  tl»e 
Eatune  or  Katungn,  both  of  which  have  their  origin  iu  the  Altai  nioiintainfl,  within  the 
frontier  of  the  Chinese  dominions,  atmut  Int.  49°  o..  and  long.  90°  cast.  These  branches 
flowing  In  a  n.w.  direction,  unite  to  form  the  Ob  at  the  town  of  Biisk  In  lat.  flST  80'  o.. 
long.  89'  east.  Pursuing  a  wlndiog  course,  with  a  general  o.  w.  direction,  tl^e  Ob  reacbm 
tlie  meridian  of  7$"  o.,  when  it  turns  w..  and  maintains  tbat  direction  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Irtish,  the  greatest  of  its  tributaries.  It  then  flows  n.w.,  n.,  and  n.&  to  its 
mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Ob,  which  it  re*  liefl  after  a  course  of  3,000  miles.  Its  chief  afflu- 
ents on  the  right  are  the  Tom — a  swifter  stream  than  the  Ob,  400  m.  in  length,  and  nav- 
teable  for  the  last  380  m.  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  July— the  Tehullm.  uid  ilie 
Set.  The  principnl  affluent  on  the  left  is  the  Irtish,  which,  rising  within  the  frontier  «f 
tbe  Cfalnese  territories,  traverses  the  Altai  mountains,  and  ^ter  a  course  longer  tilan  that 
of  the  Ob  itself .  joina  that  river  350  m.  below  Tobolsk.  The  trade  of  the  Irtisli.  ofwhic^ 
the  center  is  Toliolsk,  \»  important.  The  principal  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Ob  arc 
Narim,  Sargut,  Berezow,  and  Obdorsk.— The  gulf  of  Ob  is  a  long  inlet  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  450  m.  in  length  by  about  100  m.  in  breadth.  At  present  only  n  few  steamcn 
ply  on  tiie  great  water-STstem  of  the  Ob;  but  that  system,  communicating  as  If  does 
between  Sit^ria,  tho  CKinese  territories,  and  European  Russia,  Is,  without  doubt, 
destined  to  become  a  great  commercial  tliorouglifare.  The  explorations  of  prof.  Nor- 
denskjOld,  but  more  especially  the  tentative  voyages  of  capt,  Wi^na  la  1974  and  187A, 
from  Dundee  through  the  Kara  sea  to  the  gulf  of  Ob,  have  amply  proved  t}ie  feaallnlitv 
of  this  direct  route.  This  river  Is  very  rich  in  fish.  Below  its  junction  with  the  Irti-fi 
it  divides  itself  into  several  parnllel  streams;  and  in  the  flood  season  it  Inundates  ^reat 
tracts  of  nountry,  and  prefienis  the  appearance  of  a  waste  of  waters,  its  desolate  uniform- 
ity broken  oniy  by  the  occasional  tree-tops  that  rise  above  the  snrface.  At  Obdorsk, 
about  20  m.  a.  of  the  southern  tiordcr  of  tlie  gulf  of  Ob,  the  river  freezes  in  the  middle 
of  October,  and  l>reaks  up  about  the  middle  of  ISaj. 
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QBASI'AH,  one  of  "  minor  prophetB"  ot  the  Old  Testament,  iQgar&ing  -whom 
absolutely  nothing  is  known.  Bis  book  or  "vMon"— the  shortest  of  the  Jewish  Bcrlp- 
tnras — Rppeora,  from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been  composed  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusaleoi  bj  the  Cbaldieaiis,  5S3  B.C.,  and  con^ts  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  prophecy 
of  the  downfall  of  £dom.  The  second  foretells  the  future  redemption  and  glory  of  the 
house  of  Jacob,  in  which  Edom— for  his  unbrotherly  conduct — shall  not  shaie,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  be  burned  up  as  "stubble."  , 

OBADIAH  {ante),  the  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
and  English  arTang(>meut,  and  the  shortest  book  in  the  Old  Teslament.  Some  have 
conjectured  that  the  author  of  It  was  the  steward  of  Afaab's  household ;  but  this  opin- 
ion has  nothing  to  support  it  except  the  identitT  of  name.  There  are  several  atrifcing 
resemblances  between  Obadiah  and  Jeremiah,  Joel  and  others  of  the  minor  prophet?: 
but  critics  have  not  succeeded  in  detennioing  to  whom  prioriw  of  date  is  to  be  assigned. 
The  better  oi>lnion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  Ol>&diah  preceded  Jerpminh,  or  was  con- 
temporary with  him.  His  prophecy  Is  a  denunciation  of  Edom,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  addressed  as  deceived  by  their  pride  and  fancied  security,  from  wliich  they  would  be 
utterly  cast  down;  and  as  denounced  for  their  violence  n^insi  Israel,  their  refusal  to 
help  him,  their  joy  over  his  calamities,  and  their  profit  from  his  fall.  Their  doom  is  to 
be  In  the  line  of  their  sin ;  as  ttiey  had  done  to  others  so  it  ohould  be  done  to  them.  In 
contrast  with  their  sin  and  destruction,  the  deliverance  nnd  holiness  of  Zion  would  be 
conspicuous;  Jacob  and  Joseph  would  be  as  a  fiery  flame,  and  Esau  would  be  consumed 
as  stubble.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south  would  possess  Idumea,  and  those  of  the  plain, 
Fhilistia;  Judah  would  extend  to  Samaria,  Benjamin  to  Gilead,  and  the  captives  of  the 
ten  ttibes,  to  the  borders  of  Sidon;  saviors  would  dwell  in  ZIon,  and  the  kingdom  would 
be  the  Lord's. 

O'BAH,  a  parliamentary  burgh  aud  sea-nort,  Argylesbire,  Scotland,  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  20  m.  (in  direct  line)  n.w.  of  Inveraray.  The  bay  is  protected  frtnu  every 
wind  Inr  the  island  of  Eerrera  on  the  w. ,  and  by  the  fai^  shores  of  the  main-land,  and  is 
overiooked  on  the  n.  by  the  picturesque  ruins  of  DunoUy  castle.  It  is  from  19  to  S4 
fathoms  deep,  and  although  the  girdle  of  hilts  that  seems  to  surround  it  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  lake,  it  is  easily  accessible,  and  could  afford  anchorage  to  800  saiL  Oh&n 
is  the  great  rendezvous  for  tourists  in  the  west  Highlands.  Its  importance  dates  chiefly 
from  the  beginning  ot  tiie  present  century.  The  burgh  now  contains  a  number  of 
churches,  several  hotels  and  inns,  schools,  banks,  etc  Within  8  m.  of  Oban  is  Dun-  ij 
staffnage  castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  monarchy  previously 
to  its  transference  to  Scone.  The  stone  of  destiny,  which  now  supports  the  coronation, 
chair  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  was  cairied  thither  from  Scone  by  Edward  I.,  wasi 
obtained,  in  the  first  instance,  according  to  tradition,  from  Dnnstaffnage  castle.  Pop. 
of  parliamentary  burgh— which  ia  one  of  the  Ayr  (q.v.)  group— was  1,9*0  in  '61 ;  in  '71, 
3,436. 

OM,  or  Obi  (etymology  unknown),  the  name  given  to  the  magical  arts  or  witchcraft 
practiced  by  a  class  of  persons  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.  The  practicer  is 
called  an  obeak-man  or  c^h-iooman.  It  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  corre- 
sponding superstitions  all  the  world  over.   See  Magjc,  WrrcHcaEiAST. 

OBEDISlOE,  in  canon  law  means  the  duty  by  which  the  various  gradations  in  eccle- ' 
siastical  organization  are  held  subject,  in  till  thin^  consistent  with  the  law  of  God  or  of 
the  church,  to  the  several  superiors  placed  immediately  above  each,  respectively,  in  the 
bierardiical  scale.  Thus  ^eats  and  inferior  cle^  owe  canonical  obedience  to  the 
t^shop.  and  priests  are  bound  thereto  a  solemn  promise  administered  at  ordination. 
The  Mshop  primitively  took  a  similar  oath  to  the  metropolitan ;  but  by  the  modem  law, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  is  confined  to  the  occasions  of  his  holding  a  visita- 
tion, or  presiding  in  the  provincial  synod.  Bishops,  by  the  present  law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  tlie  pope.  This  obedience,  however,  is 
strictly  limited  by  the  canons,  and  is  only  held  to  bind  In  things  consistent  with  the 
divine  and  natural  Uw.  In  ecdesiatUcal  nistoir  the  word  obedience  has  a  special  a\gai- 
flcatioD.  and  is  applied  to  the  several  parties  In  the  churcli,  whidi,  during  the  ercat  west- 
ern schism  (q.v.),  adhered  to  the  rival  popes.  Thus  we  read  of  tiio  "  Roman  obedience," 
which  included  all  who  rect^nlzed  the  pope  chosen  at  Rome,  nnd  the  "Avignon  obedi- 
ence," which  meant  the  supporters  of  the  Avignon  pope.  So,  again,  historisns  speak  of 
"the  obedience  of  Gregory  XII.,"  and  "  the  obedience  of  Benedict  XIIl.."  etc.  Applied 
to  the  monastic  institute,  obedience  means  the  voluntary  submisMon  which  all  members 
of  religious  orders  vow,  at  the  religious  profession,  to  their  Immediate  superiors,  of 
whatever  grade  in  the  order,  as  well  as  to  the  superior  general,  and  stiU  more  to 
the  rules  and  constitutions  of  the  order.  This  forms,  in  all  orders,  one  of  the  essential 
TOWS.  It  is,  however,  expressly  confined  to  lawful  thhigs;  and  although  it  is  held  that 
a  superior  can  command  certain  things  under  pain  of  sin,  yet  Roman  Catholics  repudiate 
the  notion  that  the  command  of  a  superior  can  render  lawful,  much  less  good,  a  tiling 
which  is  of  its  own  nature,  or  by  the  law  of  God,  sinful  or  bad.  The  name  obedience  is  . 
sometimes  given  to  the  written  precept  or  other  formal  instrument  by  which  a  snperior  - 
in  a  religious  order  communicates  to  one  of  his  subjects  any  special  precept  or  instruc- 
tion—as, for  example,  to  undertake  a  certain  office,  to  proceed  upon  a  parUcular  mission, 
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to  reliQQuish  a  certain  appointment,  etc  The  inBtruction,  or  the  inBtnimeDt  CMiUAiuiig 
it,  is  called  an  oliedieDce,  because  it  is  held  to  bind  in  virtue  of  religious  obedience. 

OBEID',  £L,  a  t.  in  s.  Eordofan,  e.  central  Africa,  capital  of  the  province;  250  m. 
B.w.  of  Sennaar  and  about  120  m.  w.  of  the  Nile,  which  forms  the  e.  boundaiy  of  the 
state ;  pop.  about  80,009.  The  town  consist  mainly  of  straw  or  reed  huts,  but  there  are 
5  miraques.  a  market-place,  and  a  hospital.  The  place  is  in  the  midst  of  s  wild  plain,  and  a 
strong  thorn  he<!^  is  necessary  to  keep  oC  the  wild  beasts  at  nighL  The  exports  ore 
ivory,  gold,  ulver,  hides,  wtrich  feathers,  and  gums. 

O'BEIRNE,  Thouab  Lewis,  d.d.,  174&-1823;  b.  Ireland;  was  educated  at  SL 
Omer's,  a  Roman  Catholic  college  in  France;  became  Protestant,  and  took  orders  in  the 
Episcopal  church ;  was  chaplain  of  lord  Howe's  fleet  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
war  for  independence ;  in  1776  tie  preached  in  St.  Paul's,  the  only  Episcopal  church  in 
New  York  city  not  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  that  year;  in  1783  acted  as  private  sec- 
retary to  the  lord  lieut.  of  Ireland,  and  received  from  uim  in  1783  two  valuable  living 
in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland;  in  1790  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  in 
1798  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Heath,  where  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Vindi- 
cation  of  the  conduct  ci  admiral  and  of  gen,  Howe,  some  political  tracts,  and  a  poem, 
TIte  Cfueifixion. 

OB'ELISK,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  oMos  and  obeliskot,  signifying  a  spit,  applied 
to  prismatic  monuments  of  stone  and  oilier  materials,  terminating  with  a  pyramidal  or 
pointed  top.  These  monuments,  called  tekhen-,  were  placed  upon  bases  before  ^teways 
of  the  principrf  temples  in  Egypt,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door,  They  served  in  Egj'p- 
tiun  art  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  stelae  of  tlie  Greeks  and  columns  of  the  Konia&s, 
and  appear  to  have  been  erected  to  record  the  honors  or  triumphs  of  the  monarch.  They 
have  four  faces,  are  cut  out  of  one  piece,  and  are  InxKuler  at  the  base  than  at  the  top.  at 
a  short  distance  from  which  the  sides  ftnrn  the  boscof  a  pyramidlon  in  which  the  otelisk 
terminates.  Tliey  were  placed  upon  &  cubical  base  of  the  same  material,  which  sHghilv 
surpassed  the  breadth  of  tlieir  base.  Each  side  of  the  obelisk  at  the  base  measures  -^tH 
of  the  heiglit  of  tlie  shaft,  from  tlie  I>asc  line  to  that  where  the  cap,  or  pyramidion  coni- 
mencsa.  The  cap  is  also  A  of  the  same  height.  Their  sides  are  slightly  concave,  to 
increase  their  apparent  height.  Their  height  varies  from  upwards  of  100  ft.  to  a  few 
inches,  the  tallest  known  being  that  of  Eamak,  which  rises  to  106  ft.  7  inches.  The 
sides  are  generally  sculptured  with  hierogylplis  tinO  representations,  recording  the  names 
and  titles  of  kin^  generally  in  one  line  of  deeply-cut  hierogly^s  down  each  side.  The 
pyramid  of  triielisks  was  sometimes  decorated  with  subjects.  The  mode  by  whidi  tlii-y 
.were  made  appears  to  have  been  to  hew  them  first  in  the  rough  out  of  a  solid  piece  in  the 
quarries,  and  one  unfinished  specimen  thus  prepared  still  reninins  in  the  quiurics  of 
Syeno.  They  were  transportecl  down  the  Nile  during  the  inundation,  on  rafts  to  tlie 
spot  where  they  were  inteuded  to  be  placed,  and  raised  from  their  iioriznnt.il  position  by 
inclined  planes,  aided  by  machinery.  Some-  obelisks,  before  their  erection,  had.  their 
pyramid  capped  with  bronze  nlded,  or  gold,  thu marks  of  such  covering'still  liciug  evi- 
dent on  theu:  surfaces.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  they  were  raised  by  pulleys  and 
heavy  tackle.  The  difllculty  of  erecting  the  fallen  ones  in  the  ages  of  renaissance,  as 
also  the  mechoQicid  t4)pliance8  for  the  lowering  from  its  original  site  the  obelisk  of  Luxor 
in  1881,  and  erecting  it  in  the  Place  de  la  Conconle  in  1888  by  Le  Bas.  show  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  the  ancients.  The  use  of  obelisks  is  as  old  as  the  appearance  of  art 
itself  in  Egypt;  tiuse  grand,  simple,  and  geometric  forms  being  used  in  the  4Mi  dynasty, 
and  continued  till  the  time  of  thu  Hr)niaus.  Their  object  is  enveloped  in  great  obecurity. 
At  the  time  of  the  18th  dynasty,  it  appears  that  religions  ceremonies  and  oblations  wen- 
offered  to  the  obelisks,  which  were  treated  ns  divmlties.  Their  sepulchral  use  » 
evinced  by  their  discoverv  In  the  tombs  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  the  vignettes  of  early 
papyri.  No  large  obelisk  is  older  than  timt  of  Matarieh  or  Hdiopolis,  erected  bv 
Osortesen  I.  about  1900  b.c.  ;  and  that  of  Beggig  or  Crocodilopolis  is,  in  reality,  onlv  ii 
stele.  Thothmes  I.  placed  two  of  large  size  oefore  the  granite  sanctuary  of  Karnak.  and 
his  daughter  Hatasu,  two  others  of  above  90  ft.  high  before  the  second  propylsenii. 
Additional  sculptures  were  made  on  these  obelisks  oy  Sethos  L,  who  restored  them. 
Thothmes  XII.  appears  to  have  erected  many  obelisks.  The  oldest  to  that  of  the  Atmei- 
lau  or  Hip[>odrome  of  Constantinople,  erected  to  record  his  conquests  of  Nahnrasia  or 
Mesopotamia.  Two  others,  which  formerly  stood  at  HjpHopolis,  were  subBoguentlT 
re-erected  by  Rameses  II.  at  Alexandria,  and  have  been  popularly  known  as  Ctcopati^^a 
Needles.  One  still  stands  there  erect;  the  other,  which  long  lay  prostrate,  was  aner  an 
adventurous  voyage  brought  to  London  in  1878,  and  erected  on  the  Thames  embank- 
meat.  The  hismest  of  all  obelisks,  that  of  St.  John  of  the  Lateran,  appears  to  have  been 
removed  from  Thebes,  and  set  up  by  Thothmes  IV.  A  small  obelisk  of  Ameoot^s  II . 
aaii  to  have  been  found  in  the  Tliebaid,  apparently  from  Elephantine,  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  at  Bion.  Sethos  I.  commenced  the  Flaminian  obe- 
lisk, sybsequently  completed  by  Sumoscs  11.,  snd  phicud  at  the  temple  of  Heliopolfs.  It 
was  removed  to  Rome  by  Coostantius,  and  found  16  ft.  under  the  surface  In  the  tmb- 
tiflcate  of  Gregory  Kill.,  and  erected  in  that  of  Sextus  V.  by  the  Architect  Foatana.  Tl» 
other  obelisks  of  Rameses  II.  are,  the  one  at  the  Luxer  miartei;  of  Theb^  the  ootnuuiion 
ci  which  was  removed  to  the  Phice  do  la  Concorde  at  ForiB  in  1888;  the  two  obeo^  ct 
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San  or  TanlB;  that  of  the  Boboll  gardens  of  Florence,  tranaported  from  the  drctia  of 
Flora  at  Rome;  the  obelisk  of  the  Botooda  at  Rome,  erected  by  Clement  XII.,  1711 
A.D.;  and  that  of  the  Villa  Mattel,  which  decorated  the  Ara  Csli  of  the  capitoL  A 
fmgment  of  another  obelisk  was  in  the  CoUegio  Bomano.  No  obelisks  are  known  of 
other  monarchs  tCl  the  26th  dynasty.  That  of  the  Monte  Cltorio  at  Rome,  erected  by 
Psammetiohua  II,  at  Heliopolis,  was  tnuiBportcd  by  Augustus  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
hiiving  l)ecn  eziiuraed  1748  a.d.,  and  erected  by  the  architect  Antinori  in  tliat  of 
Pius  vl.  Two  other  obelisks  of  small  aize,  made  of  black  basalt,  dedicated  by 
Nekhtherhebi  or  Nectanebes  II,  at  Hermopolia,  commonly  known  as  the  obelisks  of 
Cairo,  are  in  the  British  museum.  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus  is  said  to  have  erected  in 
the  Arsiooetuu  at  Alexandria  a  plain  obelisk  of  80  cubics,  cut  in  the  quarries  by 
NectaUB.  It  was  set  up  by  the  architect  Satyms.  Two  obelisks,  erected  1^  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  IL  and  his  wife  Cleopatra,  stood  before  the  temple  of  Fliilae,  one  of  wbioi 
was  removed  to  Corfe  castle  Mr.  Bankes.  The  so-called  Pamphiliano  obelisk  at  Rome, 
erected  hy  £.  Bemin  in  1651,  m  the  Piazza  Kavona,  underthe  pontificate  of  luaocent  X, 
was  removed  from  the  Circus  of  Maxeiitius,  baviug,  as  their  hieroglyphical  legenda 
testify,  been  originally  erected  by  Domitian  before  the  Serapeum  at  Rome.  The  last  of 
the  Roman  obelisks  was  the  Barberini,  which  was  found  in  1688  on  the  site  of  the  Cir- 
cus of  Aurclian,  and  finally  erected  in  1822  on  the  Monte  Pincio.  It  was  placed  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian  before  the  mausoleum  or  cenotaph  either  of  himself  or  AQtinou& 
between  182-8  a.d.  Barbarous  hieroglyphs,  found  on  the  Sallustfan  obelisk,  are  copied 
from  the  Flaminian  olielisk.  It  is  suppoaed  to  have  been  transported  to  Rome,  una- 
dorned with  hieroglyplis,  by  Sallustius  Crlspus,  prefect  of  Numidia,  and  to  have  been 
set  up  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  It  wum  erected  by  Antinori, 
1789,  before  the  Church  of  Trinita  del  Monte.  It  has  been  seen  how,  on  the  renaissance 
of  the  arte,  the  obeliska  were  restored  and  applied  to  the  embellishments  of  modern 
Rome,  either  as  columns  in  the  centers  of  piazzas  or  squares,  or  else  as  the  ornaments  of 
fountains;  one  obelisk  being  set  up  alone  in  the  center  of  the  piazzas  and  places  of  Italy 
and  France,  while  In  antiquity  they  always  stood  in  pairs  before  th6  I^lons. 

Two  small  ofxiisks,  and  the  apex  of  a  third,  have  been  found  in  Arayria,  In  shape  of 
truncated  prisms,  the  apices  step-shaped.  The  most  interesting  is  ttiat  of  the  n.  w  palace 
of  Nimrud,  of  black  marble,  is  5  ft  9  in.  high.  Each  side  has  five  compartments  of  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  the  tribute  and  offerings  made  to  the  Shalmanaser.  It  is  covered 
with  a  cuneiform  inscription,  recording  the  aunala  of  the  king's  rei^,  from  his  first  to 
Iiis  Slst  year.  On  it  is  represented  the  tribute  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israd.  A  second  obelisk, 
of  white  marble,  measures  6  ft.  2  in.  high,  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  representing 
scenes  of  war  and  tributes,  winding  round  it  like  those  of  a  Roman  triumphal  column. 
On  it  is  an  inscription  of  Shamas-Pul.  The  broken  apex  of  a  third  has  a  dedication 
from  Ashur-izir-'pul  II.  An  obelisk  of  Semiramis  at  Babylon  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
and  another  of  Aricams  was  interpreted  by  Democritus.  Under  the  Roman  empire, 
obelisks  were  used  as  gnomons,  plaeed  in  the  public  spaces,  or  erected  in  the  »pina  of 
the  circi.  The  first  removal  of  obelisks  to  Rome  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
who  ^aced  one  in  the  circus,  said  to  been  originally  erected  in  the  reign  of  Seinenpsert- 
eus,  «(1  ft.  high;  and  another  of  9  ft.  less,  tn  the  (^pua  Martins,  and  had  It  adjusted 
as  a  gnomon  %  the  mathematldan  VVundTU  Novus;  a  third  obelisk  was  erected  In  the 
Circus  of  Caligula  and  Nero  in  the  Vatican,  and  originate  dedicated  to  the  sun  by  Nun- 
coreus,  the  son  of  Besods,  on  the  recovery  of  his  sight.  Two  other  small  obelisks,  whidi 
decorated  Uie  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  were  erected  by  Claudius  or  Vespasian  and 
his  sons,  have  been  found.  Other  obelisks  are  known  to  have  t)een  removed  by  Constan- 
tins,  364  a.d.  P.  Victor,  in  his  description  of  the  quarters  of  ancient  Rome,  reckons  6 
of  the  latgest  size  and  43  oHiers.  Tiie  Romans  added  to  them  brazen  spheres  and  other 
decorations,  fiome  were  removed  to  Constantinople  by  Theodosius  the  younger,  and 
Valentinian.  890  a.d.  The  translation  of  the  inscription  of  one  of  the  Roman  obolisks 
made  by  a  Greek  or  Egyptian,  named  Hermapion,  has  been  preserved  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus. — Kircber  Wdiput  JBgyptiam»  ftom.  iii.  Ropi.  1652-64):  Zoega,  De  Origine  et 
Um  ObeUsocrrum  (fa  Rom.  17^;  Cipriani,  8vi  Dodiei  ObeUsd  di  Soma  (to.  Rom.  1828); 
LUdte,  Notice  Higtortgue  mr  let  OoSliiiqriea  Egyptieiu  (8vo,  Paris,  1886);  Birch,  Note* 
upon  Oielitkt  in  the  Muteum  ofClassteal  AntiguiUet  (8vo,  I^nd.  1858,  pp.  203-89;  Layartl, 
mneteh  and  its  BemaiTis,  vol.  i.  p.  346;  Sir  H.  Rawlinsen,  A  Ckmmentary  on  the  Guna- 
Inaeriptiona  (13mo,  Lond.  1850). 

OB'ELISK  (ante).  One  of  tlie  obelisks  of  Barneses  11.  at  Alexandria,  was  removed 
to  London  in  1870,  and  another  was  given  by  the  khedive  of  Egypt  and  bronght  to  this 
country  by  the  Dmotig,  commander  a,  H.  Gorringe.  It  arrived  in  New  Yorl^  July  21. 
1880,  and  was  set  up  In  Central  pai^  with  apt^priate  ceremonies,  and  addresses  hy 
William  M.  Evarta  and  .oUiers,  Feb.  1^,  1881  The  expense  of  removal  and  erection 
^  defrayed  by  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York. 

OBER-AteHERaAU.   Bee  Utrnxaam  and  HntACUi  Piats,  anJfc 
OBERLIN,  a  Tlllu;e  in  Loraki  co.|,-OUo.  on  the  Lake  Sb«n  and  Michigan  Southern 
railroad^  84  m.  aw.  of  Cleveland;  the  seat  of  thp  well-known  Oherlin  college;  pop.  '70, 
«xclu8ive  of  tiie  students,  S,888.   The  Tillage  has  9*  churches,  a  national  bank,  a  nnloa 
•chpol-hooK,  a  cwuerratory  of  miiric,  a  iiotel,  wd  3  new^M^  <^ces.   Hie  Firat 
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Congre^etional  church  is  of  brick,  and  irill  accommodate  8,000  people.  The  village  has 
a  mochme  shop,  a  car  factoty,  planing,  flour,  and  saw-mills.  It  has  always  been  ooleU 
for  Its  strictness  of  morals  and  its  hl^  religious  tone. 

0B3S&IIK,  JoKASS  Friedrich,  distinguished  for  his  active  benevolence  and  useful- 
ness, was  b.  at  Strasburg,  Aug.  81,  1740;  and  in  1706  1>ecamc  Proti^stHnt  pastor  of  Wald- 
bach,  in  the  Ban  de  la  ^x:he  or  Stelnthal,  a  wild  mountainous  district  of  Alsace.  Here 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  combining  an  aftectionnte  diligence  in  the  ordInai7 
duties  of  the  pastorate,  with  wise  and  earnest  endeavors  to  promote  the  education  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  district  had  suffered  teiribly  in  the  thirty  years' 
war,  aud  the  scanty  population  which  remained  was  sunk  in  poverty  and  igncH^nce. 
Obcrlui  introduced  oetter  methods  of  eulUvating  the  soU,  and  various  branches  <rf  manu- 
facture. The  population,  whidi  was  scarcely  000  when  he  entered  oU  his  labon,  bad 
increased  to  6,000  at  the  close  of  the  centnry.  Yet,  though  animated  in  all  his  actions  by 
the  most  pure  and  disinterested  piety,  it  may  be  questioned  If  be  did  not  carry  his  moral 
supervision  too  far  when  he  kept  a  register  of  the  moral  character  of  his  jjarishlonera, 
and  searched  with  the  minuteness  though  not  the  motives  of  nn  inquisitor,  into  the  most 
insigaiflcant  detiuLs  of  tlieir  private  life.  Oberlin  was  ably  assisted  in  bis  reformatoTy 
labors  by  bis  pious  housekec^ier,  Luise  Schepler,  who  survived  her  master  eleven  yean. 
He  died  June  1, 1836.  Notwithstanding  the  bumble  sphere  in  which  his  days  were  spent, 
his  fame  as  a  philanthropist  has  extended  over  the  world,  anri  his  example  has  stimulated 
and  guided  many.  See  Bri^  Jliemoriala  of  GberUn,  by  the  rev.  T.  Sims.  m.a.  (Lond.  J830), 
the  Memoirs  of  Oberlin  (1852),  the  biography  by  Bodemann  (1868),  and  that  by  Spach 
(Paris,  1860). 

oberlin:  COLLEGE,  at  Oberlin,  Lorain co.,  Ohio,  wnsfounded  in  1834  as  a  Christian 
institution  for  the  liberal  education  of  both  sexes  under  conditions  favorable  to  persons 
of  limited  pecuniiiry  resources.  It  admits  students  without  distinction  of  sex  or  color. 
It  has  a  prijparHtory  department,  embraciDg  a  classical  school  with  a  three  years'  couwe. 


and  scientific  or  regular  "coUeKe"  course,  and  tbe  llteraiy  course;  ibe  study  of  6re^ 
and  In  part  that  of  Latin  and  mathematics  being  omitted  from  tiie  latter.  The  theological 
department  is  in  close  though  not  official  relations  with  the  Congregationalists.  It  bu  an 
endowmeot  of  $30,000.  The  college  itself  has  a  fund  of  $115,000,  and  scholarships  are 
available  to  students  at  a  low  rate.  Thec(^lege  buildings,  though  plain  are  opadous  and 
convenient.  Number  of  instrucUns  in  187^35;  students,  810.  Preddent,  James  B. 
Fairchild,  d.d. 

OBERLIN  THEOLOGY,  designates  the  peculiar  views  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  taught  at  Oberlin  college  during  the  earlier  years  of  its  history,  by  its  president  the 
rev.  Cbarles  O.  Finney  nnd  his  colleagues.  Many  from  without  on  the  one  nand  locked 
at  the  iii:«ti£ution  through  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  misapprehension;  and  on  the  othn 
hand  the  views  actually  held  and  taught  within  the  collie  were  probably  improved  fc^ 
Increased  reflection  and  growth  in  the  Christian  life.  '  1.  The  general  system  <tf  doctrine 
taught  was  of  a  modified  Calvinlstlc  type  iu  which  the  leading  thoughts  seemed  to  be 
that  responsibility  pertuns  to  the  voluntarr  action  of  the  will,  and  that  everv  moral 
agent  determines  freely  for  himself,  under  the  pressure  of  the  motives  around  uhu.  all 
that  is  blameworthy  ot  commendable  iu  his  character  and  conduct;  that  sin  is  a  volun- 
taiy  failure  in  duty  and  holiness  a  voluntaiy  performance  of  it;  and  that  a  voluntary 
total  moral  depiavi^  exists  among  unregenerate  men.  Tlie  repentance  which  la  a  c(w- 
^tiou  of  salvation  is  a  forsaking  of  sin,  the  obligation  to  forsake  it  resting  on  the  sinner, 
and  the  power  to  forsake  it  being  alwvrs  within  his  reach.  The  power  to  commit  «n 
implies  the  power  to  forsake  it.  The  Holy  Spirit's  work  in  conversion  is  a  moral  work 
eflected  by  the  presentation  of  motives  throtigh  the  truth;  and  the  consequent  work  of 
sanctification  is  of  a  similar  kind.  As  God's  sovereignty  works  in  harmony  with  human 
freedom,  one  factor  in  a  man's  salvation  is  bis  own  voluntaiy  consent.  As  sin  cauuot 
be  imputed  where  It  is  not  eommitted,  so  rigfateoiianess  cannot  be  where  It  Is  not 
possessed.  Hence  the  atonement  does  not  inSudu  the  transfer  of  human  gvilt  to 
Christ  or  of  bis  righteousness  to  men;  but  rather  so  exhibits  iu  the  cross  at  Cniist  the 
faitlifolness  and  love  ot  God,  in  contrast  with  the  sinfulness  of  man,  aa  to  render 
the  forgiveness  of  the  penitent  sinner  safe  and  right.  2.  The  views  concerning  the 
nature  of  virtpe  taught  at  Oberlin  were  at  tlielr  basis  those  of  president  Hdwaids, 
making  the  well-being  of  the  sentient  universe  the  highest  ultimate  good;  and  omase- 
quently  the  voluntary  regard  for  this  good,  which  Is  called  benevoleuce,  thevitti  element 
in  all  virtue.  8.  The  Oberlin  doctrine  of  sanctification  is  determined  by  the  view  taken 
of  moral  action  as  necessarily  right  or  wrong;  and  therefore  of  moral  cfaaractw  as  being 
necessarily  at  any  one  Instant,  either  perfectly  holy  or  perfectly  sinful.  If  this  be  so, 
conversion  necef»nrity  becomes  entire  consecration,  and  obedience  and  faith  are  eam- 
tially  complete.  The  difficulty  with  the  Chriatian  is  that  he  is  weak,  inexperienced,  and 
liable  to  temptation.  Sanctlflcation  therefore  becomes  a  gradual  attainment  of  experience 
and  strength,  through  repeated  enlightenments  by  the  Holv  Spirit,  accompanied  by 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing.  And  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  sou^t 
by  prayer  witli  faith  in  the  pnnmse  of  Christ  The  Oberlin  theology  has  of  late  years 
lost  its  dirtinctness,  and  has  been  merged  in  the  general  current  of  C&ri^MAn  doctrine. 


and  the  ans  embraces  the  classical 
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OTSBOIT,  the  king  of  the  elves  or  fairies,  aftd  the  husband  of  Titania.  The  name  is 
derived  by  a  change  of  spelling  from  Auberitn,  more  anciently  .^imm,  and  tiiat  Ivom 
the  German  Alboneh,  i.e.,  king  of  the  Elves.  Oberon  ia  first  mentioned  as  "  Roi  du 
royanme  de  la  ffierie"  is  the  old  French  poem  of  ffuon  tic  Bordeaux,  pair  de  France, 
whidli  was  afterwards  made  the  basis  of  a  popular  prose  lomaace.  From  the  French, 
OberoD  was  borrowed  by  tlie  English  poets,  Chaucer,  Spenuei',  uud  others,  but  he  is  most 
familiarly  known  from  his  appratrance  in  Shakespeare's  Midtmuner  Hight'ii  LrMm. 
From  ola  French  sources,  also,  Wieland  derived  part  of  the  materials  of  his  poem  of 
Oberoit. 

OBZ'SITT,  or  Corpulshct,  maj  be  defined  to  be  "  an  accnmulatum  of  fat  under  the 
integuments  or  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  both  situations,  to  such  an  amount  as  to  embairass 
tlie  several  voluntary  functions."  A  certain  degree  of  fatness  is  not  only  quite  compat- 
ible with  health,  but,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  article  Fats,  AxntAL,  the  fatty  tissue  is 
of  considerable  use  in  the  animal  body,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  physical,  and  {lartly 
in  consequence  of  its  chemical  properties;  and  it  is  only  whea  the  fatness  be^s  to  inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  vital  powers,  that  it  tiaa  be  regarded  aa  a  morbid 
condition.  Obesity  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  It  Is  most  commonly  after  the 
fortieth  year  that  the  tendency  to  an  inordinate  accumulatioo  of  fat  b^ins  to  show  itself. 
After  that  time,  in  the  case  of  men,  the  pleasures  of  the  table  are  usually  more  attractive 
than  in  earlier  life,  and  much  less  muscular  exercise  is  ta1.en;  while  in  women,  tlie 
cessation  of  the  power  of  child-bearing  induces  changes  whiclt  tend  remarkably  to  the 
deposition  of  fat.  The  extent  to  whldi  fat  may  accumulate  in  the  himian  bodv  is 
enormous.  Daniel  Lambert,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  weighed  739  lbs. his 
exact  height  is  not  recorded,  but,  according  to  the  investigations  of  the  late  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son (the  Inventor  of  the  spirometer),  the  normal  weight  of  a  man  6  ft.  high  should  not 
exceed  178  lbs.  Dr.  XSllotson  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  female  ebUd,  a  year  old,  who 
weighed  60  lbs.;  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  sutdect  will  find  a  large  collection 
d  cases  of  obesity  ia  Wadd's  Ottrtory  Remarkt  on  (hrptumee. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  obesity  are  a  peculiar  habit  of  body,  hereditarily  trans- 
mitted; iuactivity;  sedentary  occupations,  etc.;  while  the  more  immediate  or  exciting 
causes  are  a  rich  diet,  incluaing  fatty  matters,  and  matters  convertible  in  the  body  into 
fats,  such  as  saccharine  and  sttuxihr  foods,  and  the  partaking  of  such  a  diet  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  necessary  for  baiancmg  the  daily  waste  of  the  assues.  ' '  Fat  meats,  butter, 
vegetable  substances,  milk,  saccharine  and  farinaceous  substances  are  the  most  fat- 
tening uiicles  of  food;  whilst  malt  liquors,  particularlyrich  and  sweet  ale  are,  of  all 
beverages,  tlie  most  conducive  in  promoting  obesity.  The  fattening  effect  of  figs  and 
grapes,  and  of  the  sugar-cane,  upon  the  nauves  of  the  countries  where  these  are  abund- 
ant. Is  well  known.  In  various  countries  in  Africa  and  the  east,  where  obesity  is  much 
admired  in  fem^es,  warm  baths,  indol,ence,  aud  living  upon  saccharine  farinaceous 
articles,  upon  dates,  the  nuts  from  whidi  palm-oil  is  obtamed,  and  upon  various  oUy 
seeds,  are  the  means  usually  en^ilOTed  to  produce  this  effect." — Copland's  Dietionary  at 
MadieiMy  article  "Obesity,"  The  knowleage  of  the  means  of  inducing  obesity  affords 
us  the  best  clue  to  the  rational  treatment  of  tills  affection.  Jt  is  a  popular  belief  that  the 
administration  of  acids — vinegar,  for  example,  or  one  of  the  mineral  acids — will  check 
the  deposition  of  fat;  but  If  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  it  is  only  at  the  cost  of  serious 
injuiy  to  the  digestive,  and  often  to  ttie  urinary  organs.  The  employment  of  soap  and 
alkalies,  as  advocated  a  century  a«<a  by  Dr.  FlemyuK  {A  JHnamrse  on  the  Nature,  (Uutes, 
and  Cure  ef  Corpvleruy,  1760),  is  less  oblectionabfe  wan  that  of  acids,  but  the  prolonged 
use  even  of  these  is  usually  prejudtciaL  Tlie  efficacy  of  one  of  our  commonest  sea- 
weeds, sea-wrack  {Fmcvm  cMileuIows),  in  this  affedion  has  also  been  strongly  advocated. 
It  is  prescribed  io  the  form  of  an  extract,  and  Its  value  is  probably  dependent  on  the 
iodine  contained  in  it, 

A  very  Interesting  i«Wcr  on  Qfrpuienee.  published  in  1868  by  Mr.  Banting,  lu  which 
he  records  the  effect  of  diet  in  his  own  case,  after  all  medicinal  treatment  hM.  failed,  is 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  the  affection  of  which  this 
article  treats.  The  following  are  the  leading  points  in  his  case.  He  was  66  years  of  age, 
iibont  5  ft.  ii  in.  stature  (and  therefore,  acco^ng  to  Dr.  Hutchinson's  calcu1ati(»is,  ought 
to  have  weighed  about  143  lbs.),  and  In  Aug.,  186S.  'weighed  202  lbs.  "Few  men,"lie 
observes,  "nave  led  a  more  active  life  ....  so  that  my  corpulence  and  subsequent 
obesity  were  not  through  neglect  of  necessary  bodily  activity,  nor  from  excessive 
eating,  drinking,  or  self-indulgence  of  any  kind,  except  that  I  partook  of  the  simple  ali- 
ments of  bread,  milk,  butter,  beer,  sugar,  and  potatoes,  more  freely  than  my  aged  nature 
required  ....  I  could  not  stoop  to  tie  my  shoe,  nor  attend  to  the  little  offices  humanity 
requires  without  considerable  paia  and  difficulty;  I  have  been  compelled  to  go  down 
stnlrs  slowly  backwards,  to  save  the  Jar  of  increased  wei;^t  upon  the  ankle  and  knee 
joints,  and  been  obliged  to  puff  and  1)low  with  every  sU^t  exertion"  (pp.  10  and  14). 

By  the  advice  of  a  medical  Mend,  he  'adopted  the  fidlowing  plsA  of  diet:  "  For 
breakfast  I  take  4  nr  5  euncen  of  beef,  mutttm,  kidneys,  brewed  flui.  bacon,  or  cold  meat 
of  any  kind  except  pork ;  ii  l;irge  cup  of  tea  (without  milk  or  sugar),  a  little  biscuit,  or 
one  mmce  of  dry  toiist.  For  dinner,  5  or  6  ounces  of  any  iUh  except  salmon,  any  meat 
except  pork,  any  vegetable  except  potato,  one  ounoe  <tf  tuy  toast,  firuit  out  of  a  pudding, 
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any  kind  of  poultry  or  game,  and  3  or  8  glasses  of  good  claret,  sherry,  or  Wadan; 
cluimpagne,  port,  and  beer  forbidden,  for  lea,  2  or  8  ounces  of  fruit,  a  rusk  or  two, 
and  a  cup  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar.  For  supper,  8  or  4  oun<»s  of  meat  or  fish,  simi- 
lar to  dinner,  with  a  glass  or  two  of  claret  (p.  18).  I  breakfast  between  8  and  8  o'clock, 
diue  between  1  and  2;  take  my  slight  tea  meal  between  5  and  6;  and  sup  at  9  "  (p.  40). 
Vnder  this  treatment  be  lost  in  little  more  than  a  rear  (between  Aug.  36, 1803,  ana  SepL 
12,  1868)  46  lbs.  of  his  bodily  weight,  while  his  girth  round  the  waist  was  reduced  li^ 
inches,  liu  reported  bimsulf  as  restored  to  health,  as  able  to  walk  up  and  down  stain 
like  oUier  intn;  to  sloop  with  ease  and  freedom;  and  safely  to  leave  off  knee-bandagt:^, 
which  be  had  Qeceasaiily  worn  for  20  years  past.  He  made  his  own  case  widely  kuuwa 
by  the  circulation  of  his  pamphlet  (which  has  passed  through  several  editions);  aud 
"  numerous  reports  sent  with  thanks  by  strangers  as  well  as  friends,"  sliow  that  *' the 
system  is  a  great  success;"  and  that  it  is  so  we  do  ilot  doubt,  for  it  is  based  on  sound 
physiological  principles.   (Mr.  Banting  died  in  1878.) 

.  061,  or  Obeah.   3ee  Obb,  ante. 

OBI'ON,  aco.  in  n.w.  Tennessee  bordering  on  Kentucky;  drained  by  the  Obion  river 
and  its  creeks,  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  the  Nashville  and  St  Louts  rail- 
roads; 530  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  23,923—32,807  of  American  birth,  4,065  colored.  The  surface 
is  mostly  level  and  fertile;  there  are  extensive  forests;  Indian  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco, 
sweet-potatoes,  and  wool  are  the  staples.    Co.  seat,  Troy. 

O'BIT  (Lat.  obitua,  a  "going  down,"  "death")  literally  means  the  decease  of  an 
individual.  But  as  a  certain  ecclesiastical  service  was  fixed  to  be  celebrated  on  the  day 
of  death  (in  die  obitus),  the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  the  service  Itself.  Obit  therefore 
sign^es,  in  old  church  language,  the  service  performed  for  the  departed.  It  consisted, 
in  the  Boman  church,  of  those  portions  of  the  offiemm  de^ndorum  which  are  calk-U 
matins  and  lands,  followed  by  a  mass  for  the  dead,  chanted'or  occasionally  read.  Simi- 
lar services  are  held  on  the  day  fo  the  funeral,  and  qd  the  dOth  day,  and  the  anniversurr; 
and  although  the  name  obit  was  primitively  applied  only  to  the  first,  it  has  come  to  he 
used  of  them  all  indiscriminately. 

OBITER  DICTUM,  a  Lathi  expression  meaning,  literally,  "said  by  the  way"  and 
u!u>d  in  law  to  denote  an  expression  of  opinion  1^  the  court  in  deddlns  a  caae  wbidi 
docs  not  bear  upon  any  point  directly  involved  in  the  case.  Such  an  o^nion  does  not 
have  the  force  of  a  precedent,  and  as  it  is  given  without  hearing  argument  is  not  as 
likely  to  be  as  well  considered  and  precise  as  opinions  on  questions  direct  ond  not  collat- 
eral. On  the  otlier  hand  the  train  of  reasoning  which  les3s  to  a  given  conclanon  can 
often  appear  only  by  examining  the  side  issues  and  using  analogous  principles  as  illu.4- 
trations.  The  practice  of  courts  in  this  respect,  and  especially  where  the  rig^t  of  appeal 
exists,  is  certainly  freer  than  in  the  past;  and  though  such  utterances  may  not  be 
authoritative  they  are  often  of  practical  value. 

OBXECT,  iti  the  lan^age  of  metaphysics,  is  that  of  which  any  thinking  being  or  foi^- 
ieet  can  become  cognizant.  This  subject  itself,  however,  is  capable  of  transmutation 
Into  an  object,  for  one  may  think  about  his  thinking  faculty.  To  constitute  s  metiqiliy^- 
ical  object,  actual  existence  is  not  necessary;  it  is  enou^  that  it  is  conceived  oy  the 
subject.  Nevertheless,  it  is  customary  to  employ  the  term  objective  as  synonymous  with 
real,  so  tliat  a  thing  is  said  to  be  "  objectively"  considered  when  regarded  in  i'self,  an  l 
according  to  its  nature  and  properties,  and  to  be  "subjectively"  considered,  when  it  i-; 

§ resented  in  its  relation  to  us,  or  as  it  shapes  itself  in  our  apprehension.  Skepticism 
enies  the  possibility  of  objective  knowledge;  i.e.,  it  denies  that  we  can  ever  become 
cerUdn  tliat  our  cognition  of  an  object  corresponds  with  the  actual  nature  of  that  object. 
The  verlnl  anUthesis  of  objective  and  subjective  representation  is  also  largely  einploTcd 
in  the  fine  arts,  but  even  here,  though  the  terms  may  be  convenient,  the  difference 
expressed  by  them  Is  only  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  When  a  poem  or  a  novel,  for 
example,  obtrudes  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  author  at  the  expense  of  a  clear  and  distinct 
representation  of  the  incident  and  character  appropriate  to  itself,  we  say  it  is  &  subjcc 
tive  work;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  personality  of  the  author  retires  into  the  back- 
ground, or  disappears  altogether,  we  call  it  objective.  The  poems  of  Shelley  and  Byron: 
the  novels  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Bulwer  Lyttnn,  and  Victor  Hugo;  and  the  paintings  of 
the  preraphaelites  belong  essentially  to  the  former  class;  the  aramas  <jf  Siakespeazv. 
the  novels  of  Bcott,  and  uie  poems  of  Ooethc  to  the  latter. 

OBJBOT-OLABB,  the  glass  in  a  tcleaciope  (q.v.1  or  mlcnMOope  (q.T.),  which  is  ^aced 
at  the  end  of  the  tube  nearest  the  object,  uid  first  receives  uie  rays  of  \i^t  rolected 
from  it 

0BLATE8  (Lat.  oblattu,  cMata,  "  offered  up");  the  name  of  a  class  of  religious  bodim 
in  the  Boman  Catholic  church,  which  differ  from  the  religious  orders  strictfy  so  called, 
in  not  being  bound  by  the  solemn  vows  of  the  religious  profession.  The  tnstitnle  of 
oblates  was  one  of  the  many  reforms  introduced  in  the  diocese  of  Milan  hy  St.  Charies 
Borromeo.  toward  the  close  of  the  16th  century.   The  memben  consisted  of  secular 

Sriests  who  lived  in  community,  and  were  merely  bound  by  a  pnnniBe  to  the  bidkop  to 
evote  themselves  to  any  service  vUch  he  should  c(»rtda>  desirable  for  the  Interest  of 
Tell{^on.  St  OharleB  made  use  of  their  sovlces  chlefi^  In  the  wi1d_9nd  inacceamble 
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Alpine  districts  of  his  diocese.  This  Institute  still  exists,  and  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  England.  SU11  more  modern  are  the  "oblates  of  the  blessed  virgin  Mary," 
a  body  of  French  origin,  which  arose  in  the  present  century,  and  has  been  very  widely 
extended ;  and  who^e  chief  object  is  to  assist  the  parochial  clergy,  by  holding  missions 
for  the  religious  Instraction  of  the  people  in  any  district  to  which  they  may  be  invited.  This 
body  also  has  been  established  io  England  and  in  Ireland.  Other  similar  institutes 
might  be  enumemted,  but  the  constitution  of  ail  is  nearly  the  same.  There  Is  also  a 
female  institute  of  oblates,  which  was  established  in  Rome,  about  1440,  by  St.  Fnmcisca 
of  Rome,  and  vhitA  consists  of  ladies  associated  for  charitable  and  xelig^oua  objects,  and 
liviqg  in  communis,  but  bound  only  by  promise,  and  not  by  vow. 

OBUaAnOV  ia  a  term  used  in  Scotch  law  to  denote  the  binding  effect  of  any  legal 
contract,  and  is  often  used  synonymously  with  contract  or  promise.  An  obligation  is 
said  to  be  pure  when  it  may  d&  instantly  demanded  (called  in  England  an  absolute  con- 
tract). An  obligation  is  conditional  when  It  depends  for  its  legal  effect  on  some 
events  which  may  or  may  not  happen.  Obligations  are  also  divided  into  verbal  and 
written. 

OBLIGATION  ov  CONTRACTS,  the  legal  bond  which  demands  that  the  contract- 
ing parties  shall  carry  out  their  agreement,  and  including  the  right  to  enforce  the  contract 
by  legal  procedure.  This  extension  of  the  word  obligation  to  include  the  legal  effect  and 
remedy  is  important,  and  upon  the  subject  the  United  States  supreme  court  has  said 
that  "  the  laws  which  exist  at  the  time  and  place  of  making  the  contract  and  where  it  is 
to  be  performed  enter  into  and  form  a  part  ot  it.  This  embraces  alike  those  which  affect 
its  validity,  constroction,  dlschar^  and  enfcarcement."  In  the  United  States  constitu- 
tion, art.  I.  sec.  10,  is  found  this  provision:  "No  state  shall  pass.  .  .  anv  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  The  ques- 
tions at  once  arise:  What  are  the  obligations  of  a  contract;  to  what  contmcta  does  the 
prohibition  apply,  and  what  laws  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  violate  that  prohibition  ?  The 
first  Question  is  aoswered  in  tlie  definition  given  above,  and  it  should  be  added  that  the 
legal  bond  Is  derived  from  those  laws  only  which  were  hi  existoice  at  tfie  time  of  the 
contract  and  thus  supposed  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties.  As  to  the  second, 
all  contracts  are  embraced  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  if  they  respect  rights  or 
claims  which  coald  l}e  brought  fore  a  court  of  bw  or  equity,  whether  ihey  are  expres.ocd 
or  implied,  executed  or  executory.  Conveyances,  statutory  grants,  and  private  chartens 
issoea  by  a  state  undoubtedly  come  within  the  prohibition.  Against  this  the  states 
bare  protested,  but  in  the  great  Dartmouth  college  case  the  supreme  court  decided  that 
a  private  charter  is  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  corporation,  and  cannot  be 
repealed  or  impaired  by  subsequent  legislation,  and  that  such  collateral  stipulations  as 
ezemptloQ  from  taxation  are  of  the  essence  of  the  contract.  This  decision  has  been 
many  times  reafBrmed  bat  is  still  doubted  by  many  eminent  lawyers  on  the  ground  that 
a  state  cannot  sell  by  contract  its  sovereign  functions.  Municipal  corporations  have  no 
siMlh  immunity  as  to  theur  charters,  as  they  are  political  in  their  nature.  The  contract 
of  man-iage  has  been  held  not  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  obligations  in  the  sense 
used  in  the  constitution,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  said  that  a  law  creating  new 
grounds  for  the  divorce  of  parties  married  before  its  passa^  would  impair  the  obligation 
of  the  marriage  contract  and  would  thcavfore  be  uncmistitutional.  As  to  remedies  for 
violation  of  contract  obligations,  it  is  not  considered  that  tlie  state  impairs  the  obliga- 
tion by  changing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  relief  offered,  or  by  vaiying  the  time  and 
mode  in  which  these  remedies  may  be  pursued,  or  by  barring  all  relief  after  a  prescribed 
time.  The  case  would  be  different  were  all  remedies  to  be  abolished.  The  right  of  tho 
state  to  pass  regulations  for  preserving  public  order,  health,  and  morality  is  not  to  he 
restrained  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  clause  of  the  constitution  under  discussion. 
The  right  oi  a  state  legislature  to  forever  exempt  from  taxation  any  property,  and  thus 
to  bind  its  sucoessors  and,  as  it  were,  compromise  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  is  not  yet 
fully  settled;  but  the  prevailing  docbine  seems  to  be  that  such  exemption  may  be  made 
for  good  or  valuable  consideration,  as  all  property  rights  are  subject  to  the  state  powers 
of  taxation  and  eminent  domidn.  Congr«is  has  been  given  the  power  of  passing  general 
bankrupt  laws,  but  this  power  is  not  exclusive;  such  laws,  however,  passed  in  aid  of 
debtors,  as  stay  laws,  exemption  laws,  or  statutes  of  limitation,  conflict  with  the  pro- 
hibition of  impairment  of  obligations  when  they  are  so  framed  as  to  act  retrospectively. 
Licenses,  public  offices,  and  permission  by  statute  to  do  certain  acts,  as  to  sue  the  state, 
are  not  in  their  nature  contracts;  no  consideration  exists,  and  the  grant  m^  be  repealed 
without  impairing  any  contract  obligation.  Thus  it  has  repeatedly  been  held  that 
license  to  estaUish  a  lottery  or  to  carry  on  a  dangerous  manufacture  may  at  any  time  be 
revoked.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  constitution  does  not  extend  the  prohibition  of 
impairment  to  congress  as  well  as  to  the  states,  and  however  opposed  to  common  honesty 
and  public  policy  such  an  act  would  there  is  UtUe  doubt  that  congress  has  the  legal 
power  to  pass  such  laws. 

OBLIOA'TO,  in  music.  When  a  musical  composition  in  constructed  in  more  than  one 
I)art,  any  part  is  said  to  be  obligate  which  is  not  merely  employed  to  strengthen  the 
others,  but  is  necessary  to  the  melodic  jierfection  of  the  whole.  An  accompaniment  is 
said  to  be  obligate  which  does  not  consist  of  mere  chords,  but  has  its  own  melody. 
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O'BOE.  ^eHAUTBOT. 

OB'OLUS  (Qr.  obotoi  or  obelos,  a  spit),  the  smallest  of  the  four  common  Oreek  coiosand 
'iveightfl,  was  originaUy,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  small  piece  of  Iron  or  copper,  similar 
in  form  to  the  h^id  of  a  spit,  or  spear  head,  whence  its  name.  In  this  foim  it  was  used 
as  a  coin,  and  a  handful  of  "  omll"  was  equivalent  to  a  drachma  (q.v.).  It  was  sub- 
sequently coined  of  silver,  and  in  ibiB  ordinary  round  form,  but  still  ret^nad  Its  oii^nal 
name;  its  value,  both  as  a  coin  and  a  weight,  was  now  fixed  as  the  i  part  of  a  drachma, 
so  that  in  the  Attic  system  it  was  equivalent  to  Iftd.  and  15|  Troy  grains  respectively: 
while  the  ^mnet&n  obdus  was  worth  2id..  as  a  coin,  and  251  Troy  grains  as  a  weight 
Multiples  ana  submiiltlples  of  this  coin  were  also  used,  and.  pieces  of  the  value  of  5,  4,  3, 
2,  H  oboli,  and  of  },  i,  i,  and  J  of  an  obolus  respectively,  are  to  be  found  iu  coUections 
of  coins. 

OB'OLUS,  in  natural  historr.  See  Ihtbbtbbutb  Azuuals,  sub-kingdom  mol- 
lasca,  diviaiini  A;  class  IIL  famuj  10. 

OBOOKI'AH,  Henbt,  b.  In  the  island  of  Hawaii,  about  1795.  In  his  childhood  in 
a  civil  war  his  parents  were  killed  before  hia  eyes.  Taking  his  infant  brother  upon  liis 
back,  and  attempting  to  escape,  his  brother  was  pierced  through  with  a  spear,  and  lie  was 
mode  prisoner  and  taken  to  the  house  of  the  man  who  had  killed  hispareute.  His  uncle, 
the  high  priest  of  the  island,  found  him  here  and  took  him  home.  He  was  kindly  trenied 
by  his  uncle,  but  he  was  unhuipy,  often  weeping  day  and  nigtat.  He  gladly  iu  18(K» 
embarked  to  come  to  the  UnitedT  States  with  capt.  Brintnal  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
for  a  while  resided  with  the  captain.  He  attended  church,  and  showed  a  great  desire 
for  iustruction,  lingering  about  the  college  buildings.  Finding  the  desire  unatlaloed,  tuid 
thinking  of  the  students  there  who  were  enriching  their  minds  with  the  treasures  which 
were  inaccessible  to  him,  he  sat  down  weeping  on  the  threshold.  The  Rev.  £dwin 
W.  Dwight,  a  resident  graduate,  found  him  there,  and  taking  him  to  his  house,  gavehim 
instruction.  Samuel  J.  Mills  visiting  New  Haven  soon  became  acquaiuted  with  him, 
and  Henry  expressed  a  desire  to  "learn  to  read  the  Bible,  and  go  back  to  his  native 
islands  and  tell  the  people  of  Ood.  Mills  took  Henry  to  his  father's  house  in  Torring- 
ford,  where  he  rapidly  improved  in  religious  and  secular  knowledge.  Afterward  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Mills  to  Andover,  where  he  spent  two  ^ears.  By  invitation  of  James 
Morris,  he  spent  the  winter  of  1813  at  the  Litchfield  grammar  school.  In  the  autumn  of 
1614  by  advice  of  friends  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  North  consociation  (Con- 
gregational) of  Litchfield  co.,  for  the  direction  of  his  studies;  and  Nov.  15,  1816,  he  was 
received  under  the  care  of  the  American  board.  A  foreign  misuon  school  having  been 
established  at  Cornwall,  Ccmn.,  Obooki^  was  placed  there  to  be  educated.  But  onFelk 
17,  1818,  he  was  strickeii  with  fever,  and  soon  died.  But  he  had  not  lived  In  vaia.  IIU 
earnest  desire  for  an  education,  shown  in  New  Haven,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Cornwall  school,  and  the  education  of  several  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  awakening 
of  the  Christian  community  to  a  deep  interest  f<n:  the  Sandwich  islands;  towhichanu^ 
sion  was  commenced  soon  after  his  death. 

O'BRIEN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  drained  by  Little  Sioux  river,  and  Willow  creek;  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St  Paul  railroad;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  'TO,  715 — 649  of  Ameri- 
can birth.  The  surface  is  mostly  pnilrie,  and  the  aoil  f ertUe.  The  principal  productions 
are  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.   Co.  seat,  Frimgar. 

O'BRIEN,  Fttz-Jambs,  ia3»-62;  b.  Ireland;  cmlffrated  to  America  In  1850.  and,  in 
April  1861,  joined  the  New  York  7th  r^^ment.  In  the  following  January  he  was 
placed  on  the  staff  of  gen.  F.  W.  Lander,  was  wounded  in  a  skirmishFeb.  16,  1862,  and 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  surgical  operation.  He  was  a  contributor  in  prose  and  Yene 
to  the  Atlantie  MoniMj/.  He  was  hapi^  in  his  choice  of  themes,  especially  for  his 
poetical  work,  and  he  gave  tliem  noble  treatment,  vigorous  but  refined.  He  was  a  brave 
soldier.  He  Is  called  the  ablest  of  those  of  the  New  York  Bohemians,  from  1850  to  1882. 
who  are  now  dead.  He  was  a  member  of  that  literary  coterie  to  which  Charles  G.  Al- 
pine, £.  C.  Stedman,  Walt  Whitman,  and  T.  B.  Aldrich  belonged,  and  in  a  publication 
of  the  present  year  entitled  L^e,  Fbems,  and  Steriet  cf  Fiia-Jamet  (/Brian,  edited  \rf 
William  Winter,  who  knew  him  well,  are  included  his  stories,  most  distinguished  for 
imaj]^nalive  ability  and  literary  art,  T?te  Diamond  Lena  and  the  Golden  Ingot. 

O'BRIEN.  Jebshiah,  1740-1818;  b.  Ireland;  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in 
Maine;  in  1775,  with  only  a  few  assistants,  struck  the  first  hostile  blow  in  the  Amerirsn 
waters,  capturing  the  Margaretta,  a  British  armed  vessel,  for  which  act  he  was  appointed 
eapt  of  privateers.  Soon  afterwards  ne  captured  other  Eaglish  vessels,  and  was  com- 
misrioned  capt.  in  the  state  navy,  but  finally  was  made  ptracmer,  and  confined  in  the 
prison-slkip  Jersey  for  six  months,  then  sent  to  England  and  placed  in  Mill  prison,  but  a 
year  later  escaped,  and  returned  to  Maine.  He  held  the  oflice  of  conector  at  Uachiae, 
at  which  place  he  died. 

O'BSIZK,  William  Smith,  b.  in  1^8,  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  dr  Edward 
O'Brien,  bart.  of  Dromoland,  In  the  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  and  nacle  of  the  preseot 
lord  Inchiquin;  that  ancient  barony  having  recently  paued  to  the  Dromc^and  Owi«iw 
on  the  failure  of  the  elder  branch.  William  &  O'Erien  was  educated  at  Harrow  achool, 
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whence  he  passed  to  Trinity  college,  Camhridge.  He  entered  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Ennis  in  1836,  and  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Catholic  emancipatiou.  In  1886  he  was 
returned  on  advanced  liberal  principles  for  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  fur  several  years 
strongly  advocated  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  a  strictly  etjual  justice  with  England,  in 
legislative  as  well  as  executive  measures.  ProfeBsing  nia  inability  to  effect  this  in  the 
united  legislature,  and  having  embroiled  himself  with  the  speaker  hy  refuring  to  Berve 
on  committees  <for  which  refusal  he  was  committed  to  prison  in  the  house  by  the 
speaker's  order),  he  withdrew  from  attendance  in  piu-liament  in  1841,  and  joined  actively 
with  Daniel  O'Connell  (q-v.)  in  the  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  le^lative  union  between 
England  and  Ireland.  In  the  progress  of  that  agitation,  a  division  having  arisen  on  the 
question  of  moml  as  against  p/taateal  farce  between  O'Connell  and  the  party  known  as 
"  y(iung  Irelaud,"  O'Brien  sioea  with  the  latter;  and  when  the  political  cri^s  of  1848 
eventuated  in  a  recourse  to  arm^  be  took  part  in  an  attempt  at  rebellion  in  the  s.  of 
Ireland,  which  in  a  few  days  camvto  an  almost  ludicrous  conclusion.  Ue  was  in  couse- 
quenoe  arrested,  and,  havfiig  been  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence, 
however,  was  commuted  to  transportaUon  fbr  life;  and  aiiet  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity in  the  public  mind  in  Ireland,  be,  in  commou  with  the  other  political  exiles, 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  naUve  couutiy.  From  that  date  (1856)  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  foreign  travel;  aq.d  although  he  wrote  more  than  once  in  terms  of  strong 
disapproval  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  he  invariably  abstaiaed  from  all  active  share 
in  the  political  proceedings  of  any  party.   He  died  June,  1861 

amteant  PBIHTS,  books,  or  FIOTTTBES,  exhibited  in  public  render  the  person 
so  doing  liable  to  he  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor.  Persons  exposing  thum  in  streets, 
roads,  or  public  places,  are  also  liable  to  be  punished  as  rogues  and  vagabonds  with 
hard  labor.  An  important  change  in  the  law  was  eSected  by  lord  Campbell's  act  (20 
and  31  Vict.  c.  83),  wliich  was  passed  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  obscene  books,  pictures, 
prints,  aad  other  articles.  Any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  or  any  police  magistrate,  upon 
complaint  made  before  him  on  oath  that  such  books,  etc,  are  kept  in  any  house,  shop, 
roooi,  or  other  place,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  distribution,  or  ezbibiUon  for  gain  or 
on  hire,  and  that  such  things  have  been  sold,  etc.,  may  authorize  a  constable  to  enter  in 
the  day-time,  and,  if  necessary,  use  force  by  breaking  open  doors,  or  otherwise  to  search 
for  and  seize  such  books,  etc.,  and  carry  them  before  the  magistrate  or  justices,  who 
may,  after  giving  due  notice  to  the  occupier  of  the  house,  and  beinff  saUsned  as  to  the 
nature  and  object  of  keeping  the  articles,  cause  them  tu  be  destroyed. 

OBSCENE  PRINTS.  BOOKS,  or  PICTURES  (onfe).  By  U.  S.  revised  statutes, 
sec.  3,491,  all  persons  are  prohibited  from  importing  into  the  United  States  from  any 
foreign  country  any  obscene  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  writing,  advertisement,  circular, 
print,  picture,  drawing,  or  other  representation,  dguro,  or  image,  on  or  of  paper  ot 
other  material,  or  any  instrument  or  drug  for  any  immoral  purpose.  No  Invoice  or 
package  containing  such  articles  shall  be  admitted  at  the  custom  house.  Any  Judge 
of  any  U.  S.  district  or  circuit  court,  before  whom  ctnnplaint  in  writing  is  made 
upon  knowledge  or  belief,  and  if  upon  belief,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  such  belief, 
supported  1^  complainants'  oath,  may  issue  a  warrant  to  any  marshal  or  deputy  mar- 
shal to  search  for  and  seize  such  immoral  articles,  and  to  make  return  so  that  they  may 
be  condemned  and  destroyed.  The  proceedings,  as  in  other  cases  of  municipal  seizure, 
are  sul^ect  to  appeal  or  writ  of  error.  It  was  held  in  The  U.  S.  vs.  One.  ease  of  Stereo- 
aeopic  Slidet,  Spn^^,  407,  that  where  an  invoice  contfuns  any  immoral  articles,  the 
whole  is  forfeited.  By  sec.  8,878,  obscene  publications,  etc.,  are  excluded  from  the 
mnlls.  Br  sec.  8,898  any  person  who  shall  luiowingly  deposit  In  or  take  out  from  the 
ronils  such  thin^  for  the  purpose  of  circulation  or  distribution,  shall  be  guiltv  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  tas  each  offeose  be  fined  not  less  than  $100  or  more  tlian  $S,0OO,  or 
imprisoned  not  1^  than  one  year  or  more  than  10  years,  or  both  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  The  prohibition  of  these  statutes  is  against  every  article  or  thing  intended  or 
adapted  to  any  ot^cene,  indecent,  or  immoral  use.  By  sec.  6,889.  every  person  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  or  any  of  the  territories,  or  elsewhere  Within  the  United  States 
jurisdiction,  who  sells,  lends  or  rives  away,  or  In  any  manner  exhibits  or  publishes  or 
ofTers  to  publish  any  obscene  puulicjition  etc.,  shall  be  punished  with  bard  labor  m  the 
penitentiary  for  not  less  than  0  months,  or  more  than  5  years  for  each  offense,  or  shaU 
be  fined  not  less  than  |100  or  more  than  $3,000  with  costs.  By  sec.  1785,  any  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  of  ^  United  States  who  violates  laws  against  obscene  literature 
etc,  is  guilty  01  misdemeanor,  and  for  each  offense,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $100. 
nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  one  year, 
nor  more  than  10  years  or  both. 

OBSOVXAR'TIBTB,  the  name  given,  originally  in  derision,  to  a  party  who  are  supposed 
to  look  with  .dislike  and  apprehension  on  tiie  progress  of  knowledge,  and  to  regard  its 
general  diffusion  among  men,  taken  as  they  are  orainuily  found,  as  prejudicial  to  their 
religious  welfare,  aid  possibly  injurious  to  their  material  interests.  Of  those  who  avow 
such  a  doctrine,  and  have  written  to  explain  and  defend  it,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that 
thcT  profess  rarnoRtly  to  def<ire  tlie  progress  ot  all  true  knowledge  as  a  tiling  good  in 
itself;  but  ^hey  regard  Uie  attempt  to  dimise  it  among  men,  indiacriminatefy,  as  perilous. 
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and  often  hurtful,  by  produclog  ptesumption  and  discontent.  They  pnleas  but  to 

reduce  to  practice  the  motto — 

A  little  leomlng  Is  a  dai^^eroua  thing. 

It  cannot  be  doabted,  however,  that  theza  are  fanatics  of  ignorance  as  well  as  fawatiff?  ot 
science. 

OBSEQUIES.   See  PmKRAL  Eiteb,  ante. 

OBSES'TAXTIBTB,  or  Obskbtant  Pbanciscass,  Under  the  head  FitAXCisckss 
(q.T.)  has  been  detailed  the  earlier  hiatorjr  of  the  controversies  in  that  order  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  ori^nal  rule  and  practice  established  by  St.  Francis  tor  the  brethren, 
and  of  the  serrate  urganization  of  the  two  parties  at  the  time  of  Leo  X.  The  advocates 
of  the  primitive  rigor  were  called  ObaervoTUei,  or  StTietioria  Obagrvantia,  but  both  bodies 
were  still  reputed  subject,  althoQgh  each  free  to  practiie  its  own  rule  in  its  own  separate 
houses,  to  the  general  administrator  of  the  order,  who,  as  the  rigorists  were  by  for  the 
more  numerous,  was  a  member  of  that  school.  By  degrees,  a  second  reform  aro^e 
among  a  party  in  the  order,  whose  zeal  the  ligor  of  the  oliservantists  was  insufflcipnt  to 
aaUsfy,  and  Clement  YII.  penniUed  two  Spanish  friars,  Stephen  Molena  and  Martin 
Ouznian,  to  canr  out  in  Spain  these  views  in  a  distinct  branch  of  the  order,  who  take 
the  name  of  reformati,  or  reformed.  This  body  lias  in  later  times  been  incorporated 
with  the  observantists  under  one  head.  Before, the  French  revolution,  they  are  said  to 
have  numbered  above  70,000,  distributed  over  more  than  8,000  convents.  Since  thst 
time,  their  numlier  has,  of  course,  been  much  diminished;  but  they  still  are  a  very 
numerous  and  widespread  body,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  the  new  world,  and  in  the 
missionary  districts  oi  the  east  In  Ireland  and  England,  and  for  a  considerable  time  in 
Scotland,  they  miUntalned  themselves  throu^ut  all  the  rigor  of  the  penal  times. 
Bever^  wmmanities  are  still  found  In  the  two  firat-n»med  kingdoms. 

OBSESTATIOB'  AiiD  EXFSBHEEH'T  are  the  leading  features  of  modem  science,  as 
contrasted  with  the  philosphy  of  the  ancients.  They  are  indispensable  as  the  bases  of 
all  human  knowledge,  and  no  true  philosophy  has  ever  made  progress  without  them, 
either  consciously  or  un(»>nsGiouely  exercised.  Thus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
no  less  than  by  Archimedes  and  the  ancient  astronomers,  observation  and  experiment 
are  extensively  though  not  prominently  or  alwajrs  obviously  employed;  and  it  wm  by 
losing  this  clue  to  the  spirit  of  their  master's  teaching,  that  the  later  disciples  in  these 
schools  of  philosophy  missed  the  path  of  real  progress  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  a  that  the  miuds  of  philosophers  were  first  eoMdoudt 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  observation  and  experiment,  as  opposed  to  authinrity  aod 
abstract  reasoning.  This  result  was  first  occasioned  by  the  discoveries  and  conteover^ 
of  Galileo  in  Florence;  and  to  the  same  end  were  contributed  the  simultaneous  off  oris  of 
a  number  of  philosophers  whose  minds  were  turned  in  the  same  direction — TycboBrahe 
in  Holland,  iKepler  in  Germany,  William  Gilbert  in  England,  who  were  shortly  after- 
wards followed  by  a  crOw^d  of  kindred  spirits.  The  powerful  mind  of  Francis  Bacon  lent 
Itself  to  describe  the  newly  awakened  spirit  of  scientific  investigation,  and  though  he 
ignored  or  alfected  to  despise  tlie  results  achieved  by  the  great  philosophers  just  men- 
tioned, he  learned  from  them  enough  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  philosophy  of  indaclive 
science,  which,  if  we  look  at  the  course  of  sdentiflc  progress  since  his  day,  seems  to  have 
been  almost  prophetic.  The  difference  between  observation  and  experiment  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  this,  that  by  observation  we  note  and  record  the  phenomena  of  nature  as 
they  are  presented  to  us  in  her  ordinary  coune;  whereas  by  experiment  we  note  phe- 
nomena presented  under  circumstances  artificially  arranged  for  the  purpose.  ExDeriment 
Is  thus  the  more  powerful  en.cine  for  discovery,  since  one  judiciously  conducted  experi- 
ment may  provide  the  data  which  could  only  result  from  a  long  course  of  obaervatioos. 

OBBEHYATOKT,  nn  institution  supplied  with  instruments  for  the  regular  obeervBtion 
of  natumi  plicnomcnn,  whether  astronomical,  meteorologicsl,  or  magneticaL  In  some 
oliservatories  all  three  classes  of  observation  are  carried  on,  but  in  most  cases  special 
attention  is  paid  to  astronomy  alone,  and  only  such  meteorological  observations  are  takea 
as  are  requirod  for  the  calculation  of  the  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction  on  the  position 
of  a  heavenly  body;  there  are,  however,  a  few  observatories  which  are  devoted  solely-  lo 
meteorologieal  or  magnetical  observations.  Confining  our  attention  to  astronomical 
observatories.  It  will  m  convenient  to  divide  them  into  two  classes — public  and  private 
observatories — the  former  being  devoted  to  those  observations  which  from  their  nature 
require  to  be  continued  on  the  same  system  for  long  periods  of  time,  whilst  the  latter  aie 
usually  founded  for  some  special  object,  which  may  be  attained  with  a  comparatively 
small  expenditure  of  time  nnd  labor. 

The  most  importont  work  which  Is  carried  out  in  public  observatories  Is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  among  the  stars;  and  as  a 
corollaiy  to  this,  the  relative  nositions  of  the  stars  to  which  the  other  heavenly  bodies  are 
referred.  In  early  times  the  Greek  astronomers  fixed  these  positions  bv  means  of  annil- 
lary  spheres  and  astrolabes,  having  concentric  graduated  circles,  on  wnlch  the  latitudes 
and  lon^tudes  could  be  read  off,  when  a  pair  of  sights  was  pointed  to  the  heavenly 
body.  Ptolemy  made  use  of  a  quadmnt.  with  which  he  measured  zenith  distances  on 
the  meridian;  and  many  centuries  after,  Tycho  BrahS  converted  this  form  of  inattument 
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into  an  altazimuth  by  mounting  it  on  a  vortical  axis  la  connection  vith  a  horizontal  or 
azimuth  circle.  With  this  instrument  Tycho  Brahe  made  a  long  series  of  observations  of 
the  altitudes  and  azlmutba  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  observatory  -whicb  the  king  of 
Denmark  erected  for  him,  and  he  also  measured  with  great  assiduity  tbeir  angular  dis- 
tiinces  from  each  other  by  means  of  a6extaiit,a  method  of  observation  which  Flamsteed  after- 
ward employed  with  a  much  improved  fonn  of  the  instrument,  and  which  is  now  exten- 
sively used  with  the  reflecting  sextant,  for  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  ItWBsnottilltfaa 
'  middle  of  the  last  c.,  that  the  improvement  of  the  clock  by  Graham  enabled  astronomers 
to  rely  on  it  for  tlie  determination  of  rigbt  ascensions  by  tbe  times  of  paseage  across  the 
meridian,  instead  of  by  measuring  tbem  with  a  graduated  circle.  The  quadrant  was  then 
fixed  in  the  meridian,  and  being  attached  to  a  massive  wall,  its  dimensions  were  increased, 
and  greater  accuracy  thereby  secured  in  the  determination  of  meridian  zenith  distances. 
Two  Buclk  Instruments  pointmg  respectively  n.  and  s.  were  erected  at  tbe  royal  observ- 
atcny,  Oreenwidi,  and  used  by  Bradley  and  hia  successors  from  1750  till  they  were  dis- 
placed by  the  mural  circle  (see  Ctacus,  Mubal),  an  instrument  vastly  superior  in  prin- 
ciple, since  the  troublesome  errors  of  centering  of  the  quadrant  were  got  rid  of  by  com- 
bining the  readings  of  opposite  parts  of  a  graduated  circle,  whilst  the  eflect  of  division 
errors  was  much  reduced  by  taking  tbe  mean  of  the  readings  at  6  or  8  equidistant  points 
of  the  circle.  At  the  same  time,  the  accuracy  of  the  readings  was  greatly  Increased  by 
the  invention  of  the  micrometer-microscope,  which  made  it  possible  to  measure  spaces 
to  xWhinr  inch.   Neither  the  quadrant  nor  tlie  mural  circle,  however,  could  be 

relied  upoti  ,for  accurate  motion  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  but  IU)mer  remedied  this 
defect  by  thventing  a  separate  instrument,  the  transit  (q.v),  which  enabled  astronomers 
to  observe  the  times  of  meridian  passiige  or  transit  with  great  accuracy,  and  thus  to  deter- 
mine the  differences  of  right  ascenaioa  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  meuns  of  the  apparent 
diurnal  movement.  With  the  transit  and  quadrant  Bradley  commenced  ttiat  series  of 
observations  of  the  positions  of  the  sun,  moon,  aud  planets,  and  of  stars  for  reference, 
whicb  have  been  continued  ever  since  at  Greenwich,  and  on  which,  in  combination  with 
less  extensive  series  at  Paris  and  EOnigsber^,  all  our  tables  of  the  motions  of  tbe  heavenly 
bodies  are  foanded.  In  modem  observatories,  the  transit  and  mural  circle  are  combined 
into  one  instrument,  the  transit-circle,  a  cliange  which  has  been  rendered  possible  chiefly 
tbe  improvement  in  graduated  circles  since  the  invention  of  Trouguton's  dividing 
engine,  t&  unwieldy  size  of  the  old  quadrants  and  mural  circles  necessitating  an  attach- 
ment to  a  massive  wail.  Although  Reichenbach  made  trassit-circles  at  the  beginning  of 
tliia  c.  for  several  foreign  observatories,  including  that  of  Dorpat,  the  lightness  of  their 
structure  and  their  want  of  stability  prevented  tbeir  being  introduced  generally,  and  the 
mural  circle  held  its  place  in  the  principid  observatories  till  sir  George  Airy  designed  tbo 
Greenwich  transit-circle  in  1851,  an  iustrumeut  of  a  most  massive  character,  which  has 
served  as  model  for  nearly  all  that  have  been  constructed  in  recent  years.  The  main  fea- 
tures of  the  modem  transit-circle  are:  (1)  that  it  is  not  reversible,  its  collimation  ernir 
being  determined  by  means  of  two  collimators,  or  reversed  telescoiws  pointing  at  each 
other  and  at  tbe  transit  telescope,  n.  and  s.  respectively;  (3)  that  aspiri^leveI  is  not  used, 
the  level  error  being  found  by  means  of  Die  reflection  of  the  wires  from  the  horizontal 
surface  of  mercury.  These  two  negative  characteristics,  while  admitting  of  great  mas- 
siveness  in  constructi<m  (the  Greenwiclx  instrument  weighs  mora  than  a  ton),  have 
removed  three  troublesome  sources  of  error — inequalihr  in  the  pivots,  lateral  flexure  of 
tbe  telescope  In  tlie  process  of  revetdon,  and  the  effect  of  curreotB  of  heated  air  on  a 
spirit-level.  An  imporinnt  auxilliary  to  the  tranut-cirde  is  tbe  chronograph,  an  Ameri- 
can invention,  which,  in  various  forms,  is  now  found  in  all  well-equipped  otaervatories, 
the  principle  in  all  cases  behi^  the  same — viz.,  the  rejj^stration  on  a  revolving  cylinder 
of  paper  of  the  times  of  transit  across  the  system  of  spider-lines  of  ■  the  transit-circle,  as 
well  as  of  the  seconds  of  tbe  sidereal  clock,  by  means  of  electric  cnnents,  which  pass 
through  electzo-inagnets,  when  the  circuit  is  closed  either  hy  the  oboerver  or  the  clock, 
thus  causing  a  momentary  attraction  of  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  and  producing  a  ctnrespond- 
ing  mark  on  tbe  paper  cither  with  a  pen  or  a  steel  point.  This  system,  while  improving 
somewhat  the  accuracy  of  the  individual  observations,  admits  of  a  large  number  being 
made  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  seconds,  and  leaves  the  observer  free  to  make  several 
observations  of  zenith  distance  during  the  passage  of  a  star  across  the  field  of  view. 
Allusion  bos  been  made  to  tito  importance  of  the  sidereal  clock  in  modern  astronomy. 
Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  its  construction  since  Graham's  time,  tlie 
original  gridiron  pendulum  having  been  replaced  successively  by  the  mercurial  and  tbe 
zinc  and  steel,  and  the  dead-beat  escapement  by  Dennison's  gravity  and  Ally's  detached 
escapement.  Recently  an  apparatus  depending  on  the  attraction  cft  a  movable  magnet 
connected  with  a  flont  in  a  siphon  barometer  has  been  applied  sir  Oerarge  Airy  to  tbe 
sidereal  clock  at  Greenwich,  to  correct  for  the  effect  of  variations  in  the  atmospheric 

Eressure  on  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  This  clock  is  placed  in  a  basement  which  is 
ept  at  a  nearly  uniform  temperatare,  hh  important  condition,  which  has  contributed  to 
make  its  peformance  very  far  superior  to  that  of  any  otiier  clock  hitherto  constructed,  and 
fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  methods  of  observation  now  In  use.  WUh  instru- 
ments  such  as  have  just  been  described,  regular  olwervatlons  of  tbe  sun,  moon,  and 

Slanets,  and  of  fundamental  stars,  are  made  at  Greenwich,  Paris,  Washington  and 
ixford,  supplemented  at  the  first-named  observatoiy  by  extra-meridian  observations  of 
the  moon  with  a  massive  altaumuth,  which  can  be  em^c^ed  whgn  the^nuj^^^ygl^ 


new  moon  to  be  seen  on  the  meridian  in  full  daylight,  and  which  Is  In  fact  naed  to 
secure  an  observatiou  on  every  night  when  the  moon  is  viBible. 

The  observations  of  stars  at  these  four  observatories  are  directed  to  the  meet  accurate 
determination  of  the  places  of  a  limited  number,  and  the  deduction  of  their  proper 
motions  by  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  by  Bradley,  Piazzi  (with  an  altacimulll 
by  Ramsden  at  Palermo),  and  Groombridge;  but  at  other  observatories  differential  or  ztme 
observations  of  large  numbers  of  stai's  have  been  mude,  with  the  object  of  making  a  com- 
pleUi  and  tolerably  accurate  survey  of  tUe  heavens,  the  rhomb  or  ring  micrometer  being 
used  for  this  purpose.  Among  those  who  have  devot^  themselves  to  this  work  may  be 
mentioned  Lacaille  at  tlte  cam;  of  Good  Hope,  Lalande  at  Paris,  fiessc)  at  KOnigsberg, 
aud  Ar^lander  at  Bonn.  These  zone-observations  are  now  beins  repeated  with  the 
ti-ansit-circle  at  a  number  of  observatories,  associated  together  xor  the  purpose  of 
getting  far  more  accurate  places  than  was  possible  with  the  eqoatmriaL  A  large 
number  of  observatories,  chiefly  in  Qermany  and  America,  are  devoted  to  a  very 
different  class  of  olwcrvationB— viz.,  diiferential  observations  with  the  equatorial 
(q.v.)  of  comets  and  small  planets  as  referred  to  comparison-stars,  and  the  search 
for  such  objects;  whilst  at  other  ol^rvatories,  among  which  that  of  Pnlkowa  maybe 
mentioned,  the  measurement  of  double  stars  with  the  micrometer  is  laid  down  as  the 
chief  object.  Of  late  years  two  new  subjects  have  been  introdocod  in  the  nrntine  of 
obserratOTy  woi^ — photography  and  spectroscopy.  The  former  was  carried  on  formany 
years  at  Eew  observatory  under  Mr.  de  la  Rue's  auspices,  and  at  his  private  observatory 
at  Cranford,  and  the  work  is  now  being  continued  at  Greenwich:  the  latter  has  been 
taken  up  at  a  number  of  Italian  observatories,  and  particularly  at  Rome  byj*.  Seashi, 
and  it  now  forms  part  of  the  regular  system  at  Greenwich ;  whilst  the  observatories  at 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  are  equipped  for  these  physical  observations,  and  in  America 
and  Australia  they  are  vici  ously  carried  on  at  several  observatories — Melbourne,  in  par- 
ticular, being  provided  with  a  four-feet  equatorial  reflector  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  the  exauunation  of  nebuls.  The  most  important  work  of  an  obsenralory.  however, 
consists,  not  in  making  observatbna,  which  are  easily  multiplied,  but  lo  reducing  and 
puUishing  them — a  task  of  far  greater  lal)or,  and  requiring  far  higher  qualificatians. 
However  various  may  be  the  observations,  tbe  method  of  eliminating  tlieir  errors  is  the 
same  in  all  cases,  and  similar  mathematical  considerations  apply  to  tbeir  reduction, 
whether  they  t>e  meridian  observations,  micrometer  measures,  measures  of  photographs, 
or  spectroscopic  observations;  and  it  is  when  such  treatment  is  required  in  any  inquiry 
that  it  should  be  un^rtalun  at  a  public  obeervatoiy,  where  this  rigorous  method  viU  be 
applied. 

The  work  of  private  observatories  hardly  admits  of  bein^  specified,  though  its  general 
character  has  already  been  indicatcil;  it  may  suffice  to  mention  the  observations  of  doaUe 
stars  and  nebulse  by  the  two  Hui'(^cLii;ls,  Groombridge's  catalogue  of  circumpolar  stars. 
Bmytb's  double-star  measures,  Carrington's  Redhill  catalogue  and  solar  observations,  the 
nebular  observations  of  Lord  Roese  and  Mr.  Lassell,  De  la  Rue's  long  series  of  photo- 
graphs, and  tbe  spectroscopic  observations  of  Huggin's  and  Ix>ckyer. 

In  addition  to  regular  astronomical  observatioos  of  all  kiuds,  national  observBtmes 
are  usually  charged  with  the  distribution  of  time  signals,  and  the  rating  of  chronome- 
teiB  for  the  navy — matters  of  great  practical  importance,  espedally  in  this  oountry.  where 
Greenwich  time  is  communicated  directly  by  telegraph  to  more  mm  six  hnndred  towns. 

OBSIDIAH,  a  mineral  accurately  described  by  Fliny  under  the  name  which  it  atilt 
bears.  It  Is  a  true  kind  of  native  glass,  composed  of  silica  (from  70  to  80  per  cent), 
alumina,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  Is  hard  and  brittle,  with  remarkably 
vitreous  luster,  and  jMufectly  conchuidal  fracture,  the  edges  of  the  fractures  very  sharp 
and  cutting  like  glass.  It  varies  from  semi-transparency  to  translnccncy  only  on  tbe 
edges.  It  18  often  black,  or  very  dark  gray;  sometimes  green,  red,  brown,  smped,  or 
spotted;  and  sometimes  ^aUfgant  or  amnturine.  It  occurs  in  volcanic  situations,  and 
often  in  dose  oonnection  with  pumice,  la  roundish  cumpuci  pieces,  in  gndns,  and  in 
fibers.  It  is  capable  of  being  polished,  but  is  apt  to  break  in  the  process.  It  is  made 
into  boxes,  buttons,  ear-drops,  and  other  ornamental  articles;  and  before  the  uses  of  the 
metals  were  well  known,  it  was  employed  in  different  pnrts  of  the  world  for  making 
arrow  and  vpMx  heads,  knives,  etc.  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  the  Lipari  isles,  "VesuTiu^. 
Sardinia,  Hungary,  Spain,  Teneriffe,  Mexico,  South  America,  Madagascar,  Siberia,  etc 
Black  otisidian  was  used  by  tbe  ancients  for  making  mirrora,  and  for  this  purpose  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  Ethiopia.  It  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  In  Peru  and  Mexico. 
Minors  of  black  obsidian 'are  indeed  still  employed  by  artists.  Chatoyant  or  a  van  tori  oe 
obsldiui  is  very  beautiful  wlien  cut  and  polished,  and  omanunts  mads  of  It  are  acAA  at  a 
oon^Mtatively  high  price. 

OBSTETRICS.  See  Midwifebt,  oaCs. 

OBTBXIE,  or  Face,  the  side  of  a  coin  or  medal  wfaidi  contains  the  prinelpal  derioe  gr 
inscription,  the  other  side  bdng  in  contradistinction  called  the  reverse.  See  HmnsMAtica 

Q'CALLAGHAK,  Edmund  Batley,  ll.d.,  b.  Ireland.  After  studying  two  years  al 
Paris  he  went  in  1638  to  Quebec;  commenced  tbe  practice  of  medicine  In  1837;  becxme 
in  1880  a  prominent  member  of  the  provincial  parliament;  in  1884-87  was  editor  of  the 
"Vm^eator,  the  national  organ  at  Montreal.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Xew  York.  He  has 
published  several  works,  among  which  Uic  following  arc  the  most  impint^mt^ 
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2fim Uethwlands/  Jmiit  Selations;  Bocnmentary  Hittory  iff  iVoM  Tt^h,  4  vols.;  JEXxrw- 
vienis  rtlaUng  to  th$  ChlonMi  History  of  New  York,  11  vols. ;  Itemonttiranee  of  New  Nether- 
land;  Ctmmtitarjf  WHaon'*  OrdeHy  Book:  Orderly  Book  of  General  jMn  Bvrgoyne: 
JtntrnakoftheLegtdcOiMCouneiUofNevB  York',  Voyage  of  George  Clark  U>  America,  yi'iik 
introduction  and  notes;  Yogage*  itf  the  $lavert  at.  Jmu  andAriat,  Journal  cf  the  Vomge 
of  the  sloop  Mary  from,  Quwee;  and  many^  translations  of  manuscripts  firom  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

OOOAK,  WiLUAK  oT,  sumamed  Doctor  StnfftUarit    ineAufiWKk,  a  famona  schoolinaD, 

was  bom  in  Eugland,  at  the  village  of  Ockam,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  about  the  year 
1270.  We  do  not  possess  any  precise  or  satisfactory  knowledge  of  his  early  life.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  educated  nt  Merton  college,  Qxford,  and  to  have  held  several  benefices 
in  his  native  country,  but  soon  after  resigned  them  on  entering  the  Franciscan  order. 
Eaiiy  in  the  14th  o.  it  is  supposed  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  Duns  BcotuB,  of  whose  idiilosophy  he  was  afterwards  the  moat  formidable  opponent 
Here  lie  soon  became  prominent  b^  the  boldness  of  his  eccle^nstlcnl  views.  Fnilippe, 
le  Bel,  king  of  France,  having  forbidden  pope  Boniface  VIII.  to  levy  contributions  in  his 
dominions,  the  latter,  by  way  of  retaliation,  excommuDicated  liim.  Occam  rushed  to  the 
defense  of  the  monarcn,  and  in  his  Bi^utatio  inter  derieum  et  Militem,  super  Potettafe 
PraiaHe  Seeleeia  atque  Prineip3)u*  Terrarum  Committa,  denies  that  the  popes  have  any 
autluxrity  in  temporal  affairs,  aod  boldly  declares  that  all  who  favored  such  a  doctrine 
oucht  to  be  expelled  from  the  church  as  heretics.  Meanwhile,  from  being  a  listener,  he 
baa  become  a  fecturer  In  philosophv.  The  system  which  he  advocated — for  he  was  not 
properly  its  originator— is  known  by  the  name  of  nominaliem  (q.v.),  but  !t  had  never 
before  received  so  rigorously  logical  and  rational  a  treatment;  hence  his  epithet  of  Invin- 
dbiluM.  The  work  in  which  his  views  are  set  forth  is  eotitled  Expo»Uio  Aurea,  etadmodum 
titUi*  iuper  totam  Artem  Veterem,  It  cootains  a  series  of  commentaries  upon  the  Isagoge 
of  Poiphyry,  and  on  the  Gt^oriee  and  Interpretation  of  Aristotle,  with  a  special  treatise 
beaded  ireu^ue  Oommunitatum  Porphy^-ii,  and  a  theological  opusculum  on  predestina- 
tion. It  ia  intended  as  a  demolition  of  the  moderns— i.e.,  the  scholastica— and  shows 
that  In  their  method  they  have  completely  departed  from  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  great  Stagyrite,  tat  whom,  like  every  sound  and  solid  thinker,  he  shows  the  deepest 
respect  and  a3mirati<m.  About  1820  or  1S31  he  again  plunged  into  ecclesiastical  contro- 
Tersy.  A  certain  Narbonese  priest,  having  affirmed  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
held  everything  In  common,  and  that  every  ecclesiastical  possession  is  a  nrndcm  nl}upc, 
was  ponnced  upon  by  the  inquisitors,  and  aefended  by  a  certain  Berenger  Taloti,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  of  Perpignan.  But  Berenger's  defense  of  apostolical  poverty  wns  naturally 
enough  very  disagreeable  to  the  pope,  John  XXII.,  who  therefore  condemned  U. 
Berenger  was,  however,  vigorously  supported  by  his  order,  and  among  others  by  Michael 
de  Cesena.  the  general-superior,  Boni^ratla  oif  Bergamo,  and  William  of  Oct^am,  who 
attacked  the  pope  with  great  vehemence  and  trenchant  logic.  Shortly  after  they  were 
arrested  as  favorers  of  heresy,  and  imprisoDcd  in  Avignon.  But  while  their  trial  was 
proceeding,  Michael  de  Cesena  and  Occam,  knowing  what  little  mercy  or  Justice  they 
bad  to  expect  from  their  accusers  and  judges,  made  their  escape  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  were  received  at  a  little  distance  off  shore  on  board  a  ^lley  of  Ludwig,  king  of 
Bavaria,  Uie  patron  of  the  Franciscan  autipope,  Peter  of  Corbaras,  and  One  of  the  most 
powerful  sovereigDS  in  Europe.  The  remainder  of  Occam's  life  was  spent  at  Munich, 
where,  safe  from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  be  continued  to  afsail  at  once  the ' 
errors  of  papistry  in  religion,  and  of  realism  in  philosophy.  Be  died  April  7, 1847.  It 
is  impossible  to  pndee  Occam  too  highly.  He  was  the  first  lo^clan,  and  the  most 
rational  philosopher  among  the  whole  body  of  schoolmen.  We  are  often  reminded  by 
his  clear  and  vigorous  common  sense  and  wholesome  Incredulity  that  he  was  the  country- 
man of  Locke  and  Uobl)es,  aod  that  he  cnme  of  a  people  ever  noted  for  the  solidly  of 
their  understanding.  Besides  Uie  works  already  mentioned,  Occam's  principal  writings 
are:  Biat^us  in  tret  PofTtee  dittinetut,  quorum  prima  de  Eirretieia,  aeevnda  ae  Brror&ni* 
Joannie  XXII.,  terOa  de  P(^eetate  Papa,  ConcUiorum  et  Imperatorie;  Opvt  Nonoginta 
JHerum  contra  Errffre*  Joannu  XXII.;  Compendium  Brrorum  Joannit  Papa  XXIL; 
Deeisiones  Octo  Quastionum  de  Poteatate  eummi  Pontifleie;  Super  Quatuor  labrot  Sententi- 
arum  SubiiUsnma  Quattioneg  earumque  Becisiones  (based  on  Peter  the  Lombard's  famous 
Sententias.  and  containing  nearly  the  entire  theology  of  Occam.  These  Deeieionee  were 
long  almost  as  renowned  as  the  Sententia  which  gave  them  birth):  Antt^uium  Theologi- 
eum;  Summa  Logieee  ad  Adamum  Major  Svmma  Logieet. — See  Luke  Wadding's  Berip- 
toret  Ordim*  Minorum  (1650);  Cousin's  Eittoire  de  let  PhOoaophte  C3d  ed.  1840);  and  B. 
Haorfou's  Be  la  PhOoeophie  Scholattique  (1848). 

OOOA'nOHALISK,  or  the  doctrine  of  Occasionai.  Causes  (see  CAr&E),  is  the  name 
given  to  the  philosophical  s^tem  devised  by  Descartes  and  his  school,  for  the  purpose 
of  ezplniniiv;  the  action  of  mind  upon  matter,  or,  to  apeak  more  correctly,  the  combined, 
or  at  least  the  synchronous  action  of  botb.  It  Is  a  jmlpabie  fact  that  certain  actions  or 
modiflcatJoQs  of  the  body  are  accommnied  by  corresponding  acts  of  mind,  and  vice  verad. 
Tills  fact,  although  it  presents  no  difficulty  to  the  popular  conception,  according  to  which 
eacli  is  supposed  to  act  directly  upon  the  other — ^body  upon  mind,  and  mind  upon  body 
—has  long  lumished  to  philosophers  a  subject  of  much  speculation.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  b  difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  direct  mutual  interaction  of  sub- 
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stances  so  dlssimnar,  or  rather  so  diaparate.  And  more  thao  one  syetem  has  been  devised 
for  the  expIiiDHtioD  of  the  problem,  as  to  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  mind 
and  the  body,  in  reference  to  those  operations,  which  are  clearly  attributable  to  them 
both.  Accorduig  to  Descartes  and  the  Occasionalists,  the  action  of  the  mind  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  <A«  cause  of  the  corresponding  action  of  tlie  body.  But  they  bold  that  wben- 
ever  any  action  of  the  mind  takes  place,  God  directly  produces,  in  connection  with  it, 
and  by  reason  of  it,  a  corresponding  action  of  the  body;  und  in  like  mnnner  conmrsely, 
they  explain  the  coincident  or  svncuronous  actious  of  tlie  body  and  the  miod.  It  was  in 
opposition  to  this  view  that  Leibnitz,  believing  the  Cartesian  system  to  be  opea  to  nearly 
equal  difficulties  with  that  of  the  direct  action,  devised  his  system  of  Pi-e-edabiuAed 
Harmony.  See  Leibnitz.  His  real  objection  to  the  Occasionalist  hypothesis  is,  that  it 
supposed  a  perpetual  action  of  God  upon  creatures,  and,  in  fact,  Is  but  a  modification  of 
tho  system  of  "  direct  assistance." 

000ULTATI0N8  (Lat.  oeeuliatio,  a  concealment)  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
"  eclipses;"  but  the  latter  term  is  confined  by  usage  to  the  obscuration  of  the  sun  by  the 
moon,  and  of  the  moon  by  the  earth's  sliadow,  while  the  former  is  restricted  to  the 
eclipses  of  stars  or  planets  by  the  moon.  Occultattons  are  phenomena  of  frequent  occur- 
lence;  they  are  coi^ned  to  a  belt  of  the  heavens  about  10'  I7V  wide,  situated  parallel  to, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  equinoxial,  and  extending  to  equal  distances  n.  and  s.  of  it.  being 
the  belt  within  which  the  moon's  orbit  lies.  These  phenomena  serve  as  data  for  the 
measurement  of  the  moon's  parallax;  and  they  are  also  occasionally  employed  in  the  cal- 
culation of  longitudes.  As  the  moon  moves  in  lier  orbit  from  w.  to  e.,  the  occultation  of 
a  star  is  made  at  the  moon's  eastern  limb,  and  the  star  emerges  on  the  western  limb. 
When  a  star  is  occulted  by  the  dtipk  limb  of  the  moon-(a  phenomenon  which  cu  only 
occur  between  new  moon  and  full  moon),  it  appears  to  an  observer  as  If  it  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  and  this  appearance  Is  most  deceptive  when  the  moon  is  only  a  few  days 
old.  When  an  occultation  occurs  between  full  moon  and  new  moon,  the  reappearauce 
of  the  star  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  dark  limb  produces  an  equally  startling  effect.  "  It 
has  often  been  remarked,"  says  Herschel,  "  that  when  a  star  is  being  occulted  by  the 
moon,  it  appears  to  advance  actually  upon  and  within  the  edge  of  the  uistc  before  it  dis- 
appears, and  Uiat  sometimes  to  a  considerable  depUL"  This  phenomentm  he  considcn 
to  be  an  optical  illusion,  though  he  admits  the  possibility  of  its  Wng  caused  by  the  exist* 
ence  of  deep  fissures  in  the  moon's  substance.  Occultations  of  stars  by  planets  and  their 
satellites  are  of  rarer  occurrence  than  lunar  occultations,  and  still  more  uafrequent  aie 
the  occultations  of  one  planet  by  another.  Occuttationa  are  calculated  in  the  same  way 
as  eclipses,  but  the  calculation  is  simplified  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  Stan,  on  acooant  w 
their  living  neither  sensible  motion,  semi-diameter,  nor  parallax. 

OCCUK  or  OCCOM,  Samson;  an  American  Indian  preacher;  1723-67;  b.  Conn.; 
converted  at  the  age  of  17,  and  soon  expressed  a  desire  to  become  the  teacher  of  his  tribe; 
educated  for  the  ministry  among  his  countrymen  in  a  private  school  under  the  care  of 
the  rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock  at  Lebanon.  This  school  sradually  became  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  Indians  and  of  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  and  was  called  IdCoor's 
charity  school.  It  was  opened  as  a  misnonary  school  hi  1748,  but  not  completely  estab- 
lished until  1754.  Here  Brant,  the  famous  Mohawk  chief,  was  educated,  having  been 
sent  there  with  others  of  his  tribe  tbrough  the  influence  of  sir  William  Johnson,  an  active 
friend  and  patron  of  the  school.  After  a  four  years'  training  in  the  school,  Occam  in 
1748  taught  a  school  in  New  London,  but  soon  removed  to  Moutauk,  L.  I.,  where  he 
taught  a  school  among  the  Indians  for  10  years,  being  at  the  same  time  their  relisious 
teaoier.  and  preaching  to  the  Skenecocfc  or  Tenecock  Indians,  80  m.  distant  In  a 
revival  among  the  Uontauks  many  became  Christians.  Occum  was  ordained  by  the 
Suffolk  presbytery  Aug.  29,  1759.  and  was  n  regular  member  of  the  presbytery  from  that 
time.  In  1766  ho  accompanied  the  rev.  Mr.  WHiilaker  of  Norwich  to  England  and  Scot- 
land to  solicit  funds  for  the  support  and  enlargement  of  the  school.  Great  interest  was 
excited,  and  the  bouses  whera  he  preached  were  thronged.  While  m  England  be 
preached  between  three  and  four  hundred  sermons.  Donations  were  obtained  amountins 
to  £13,000,  nearly  a)l  of  which  was  invested  in  British  funds,  the  income  to  be  applieil 
to  Uie  objects  of  the  school.  It  was  soon  transferred  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  became 
Dartmouth  college.  After  his  return  Occum  i)reached  to  his  countrymen  in  the  vegkm 
of  New  London,  and  sometimes  was  employed  in  missionary  labors  among  distant  Indi- 
ans. In  1786  he  removed  to  Brothertown,  near  Utica,  N.  *Y.,  where  as  the  home  of 
tho  Stockbridge  Indians,  who  were  of  the  Mohegan  root.  Some  of  tfie  Mohegans  and 
other  Indiansof  Connecticut,  Long  Island  and  Rhode  Island  accompanied  Occum.  Thev 
obtained  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Oneidas.  From  tbis  they  removed  to  Michigan,  ami 
were  merged  in  the  Stockbridge  tribe.  Occum  wrote  an  account  of  the  Hontauk  Indians 
«hich  he  preserved  in  manusciipt  in  the  ^i^oriiial  Q^Mimu,  Be  published  a  Bennon 
at  the  execution  of  Moses  Paul,  Bn  Indian,  at  New  Haven. 

OCCUPAITCT,  in  law,  the  taking  poasesdoa  of  an  unappropriated  corporeal 
with  the  intention  of  becotning  its  owper.   This  mo^e  of  acquirinf  prep<»tycame  to  tlv 
QOmmon  from  the  Roman  law,  which  considered  occupancy  a  mod;  of  acquiring  property 
belonj^ng  to  no  oge,  but  subject  to  appropriation  by  the  first  comer.   Instances  arc 
aaudmbited  laads,  which  Celoag  to  the  discoverer,  llie  finder  of  uAliUmed  lost  £Mids 
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has  a  title  to  them  by  occupancT,  and  so  has  the  captor  of  beasts  of  a  wild  nature,  so 
long  as  he  keeps  possession  of  tlicm,  but  there  can  be  no  complete  property  in  them  till 
tbey  are  domesticated;  and  if  tliey  mi^e  their  escape,  with  no  intention  of  coming  back, 
atumui  revertendi,  the  ownership  of  the  original  owner  ceases,  and  their  next  captor 
acquires  a  title  in  them  by  occupancy.  But  If  tiiey  be  once  domesticated  the  title  by 
occupation  becomes  indef^sible.  The  owner  of  property  by  accessiou  acquires  his  title  by 
occupancy,  and  so  does  tlie  owner  of  goods  obtained  uy  coof uaion ;  it  being  held,  that 
where  a  person  with  fraudulent  ioteat  mixes  his  property  indistingulshably  with  that  of 
another,  the  latter  is  not  compelled  to  distinguish  his  property  from  that  of  tlie  former, 
but  is  entitled  to  the  ownership  of  the  whole,  and  he  acquires  such  ownerehip  by  occu- 
pancy. Blaclutone  refers  the  title  to  literary  property  to  the  same  head  of  occupancy, 
and  here  ^so  belongs  the  title  to  trade  marlU,  ownership  of  which  is  acquired  by  a 
person  udng  them  to  indicate  his  ownership  of  certain  articles,  or  certain  business. 
Another  instance  of  title  to  personal  property  obudned  by  occupancy,  occurs  in  tJu  case 
of  property  acquired  from  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  By  the  law  of  nations,  property 
captured  &om  an  enemy  vests  in  the  government  or  sovereign  of  the  state  of  which  the 
captor  is  a  subject ;  but  the  captors  are  generally  allowed  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  prop- 
erty captured.  A  good  title  to  property  captured  on  land  is  acquired  by  occupancy 
without  the  intervention  of  a  court;  but  in  the  case  of  prizes  acquired  at  sea,  judgment 
must  be  rendered  by  a  prize  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  English  method  of 
distributing  booty,  i.e. ,  property  captured  on  land.  Is  by  grant  from  trustees  appointed  by 
the  crowQ,  and  whose  acts  of  distribution  are  subject  to  its  nsscnt.  Instances  of  the 
acquisition  of  a  title  to  land  by  occupancy  are  more  rare.  Land  left  bare  tiy  the  sea  or  a 
lake,  or  deposited  by  a  river,  is  acquired  by  occupancy.  Another  instauw;,  at  the  com- 
mon law,  was  where  an  estate  was  limited  to  one  person  during  the  life  of  auother  per- 
son, and  the  former  died;  there  was  then  no  person  to  whom  tlie  estate  could  pass.  The 
executor  could  not  take  it,  for  it  was  not  personal  property ;  nor  the  heir,  because  it  was 
not  a  fee;  nor  the  original  grantor,  because  he  could  not  take  back  his  own  grant.  Any 
person,  therefore,  could  come  in  and  take  possession;  and  ibe  person  so  acquiring  pos- 
session was  known  as  the  "  general  occupant."  The  common  law  rule  has  been  changed 
in  many  of  the  states,  and  in  some  the  residue  of  the  estate  goes  to  tlie  executor  as  per< 
Boual  property.  Where  the  limitation  was  to  one  person  andliis  bdrs,  during  the  life  of 
another,  and  the  former  person  dies,  the  residue  goes  to  his  heirs,  not  as  heirs,  because 
the  estate  is  not  one  of  inoeritaDce,  but  as  "  specisl  occupants"  named  in  the  grant.  The 
general  theoiy  of  title  by  occupation  has  long  been  of  little  Importance.  While  this 
country  was  a  coloi^  of  Oreat  Britain,  the  ownership  of  land  was  held  to  be  vested  In 
the  crown,  and  individual  titles  to  land  were  derived  from  the  crown.  Since  the  sepaia- 
tlon  of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  titleg  are  derived  ieom  the  grant  the  Xmited 
States  or  the  individual  states.  The  taUgKUiff,  or  occapation,  of  the  Soman  law,  was  the 
same  thing  as  occupancy. 

OOZAV,  a  term  which,  like  Sea,  in  its  general  acceptation,  denotes  the  body  of  salt 
water  that  separates  continent  from  continent,  and  is  the  receptacle  for  the  waters  of 
rivers.  The  surface  of  the  ocean  is  about  tliree-flftbs  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 
Although  no  portion  of  it  is  completely  detached  from  the  rest,  the  intervening  conti- 
nents and  islands  mark  it  off  into  divisions,  which  geographers  have  distinQ;uislied  by 
special  names:  the  AUantie  ocean  (q.v.).  between  America  and  Europe  and  Africa;  the 
fiae^fle  ocean  (q.v.),  between  America  and  Asia;  the  Indian  ocean  (q.v.),  lying  s.  of  Asia, 
and  limited  on  the  e.  and  w.  by  Australasia  and  South  Africa;  the  Aretie  ocean  (q.v.), 
surrounding  the  north  pole;  and  the  Antaretie  ocean  (q.v.),  surrounding  the  south  pole. 
The  general  features  and  characteristics  of  the  ocean  wDl  be  described  under  Sea. 

OCEAN,  a  CO.  in  8.e,  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  watered 
by  Cedar  creek  and  Tom's  river,  traversed  by  the  New  Jersey  Southern  and  Tuckerton 
nUlToads;  about  660  sq.m. ;  pop,  '80, 14,45fr— 18,968  of  American  birth.  The  surface 
Is  level,  and  fa«ivlly  wooded,  and  the  soil  sandy.  The  principal  productions  are  corn, 
potatoes,  cranberries,  and  lumber.    Co.  seat,  Tom's  lUver. 

OCEA'NA,  a  co.  In  w.  Michigan,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  lake  Iffichigan;  draiued  by 
White  river;  on  the  Chicago  ana  West  Mlchij^n  railroad;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80, 11,699— 
9,784  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  relling  or  level,  and  heavily  wooded,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  oats.  Co.  seat. 
Hart. 

OCEAVIA,  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  division  of  the  globe,  comprising  all  the  islands 
which  intervene  between  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  continent  of  Aua  and  the  west- 
ern shores  of  the  American  continent  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  great  sec- 
tions—Malay Archlpelego  (q.v.),  Australasia  (q.v.),  or  ]folane8iaandP(dyiie8ia(q.T.). 

OCEAN'ICA   (See  Ocbaitia,  ante.) 

0CEAN"U8,  in  mytholojry,  the  eldest  at  the  Titans,  son  of  Ouranos  and  GW,  father, 
by  his  sister  Tethys,  of  the  8,000  Obeanides,  or  oceui  nymphs.   He  was  the  god  of 
ocean-fit  ream  which  surrounded  the  plain  of  earth.  Bis  palace,  according  to  Homer, 
was  in  the  west,   .^chvlus  represents  him  as  living  to.  a  cave  under  ocean,  from  which 
lie  comes  on  a  Wppog^  to  condole  with  Frometiteos. 
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OCEL'LUS,  LtrCA'NITS,  b.  Lucania,  Italy,  Sth  c.  b.c.  ;  s  pupil  of  pjrtha«Ji»a.  He 
wrote  a  Dumber  of  philosophical  treatises,  of  which  only  one,  on  the  naturt  ^tne  unieene, 
has  been  preBcrved.  Id  this  be  maintains  the  eternity  of  the  human  race,  and  oftbe 
UDiTerse.  Dtoeenea  LaSrtius  cites  a  letter  from  Archytas  to  Plato,  mentioning  four 
treatises  of  Ocellus  which  the  former  had  sent  to  Plato;  tbe  answer  of  Plato  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  the  books,  of  which  he  expresses  a  liigh  opinion.  The  subjects  of 
tbe  four  works  were  on  law,  pietj/,  the  nature  of  the  iinitme,  and  Jeinglg  rule.  Tbe 
extant  treatise  is  written  in  tin  Ionic  dialect,  while  Doric  was  the  dialect  pnTailUiK  in 
Lucanla.  The  genuineness  of  the  work  has  been  qnesHoned  on  this  ground.  The  weight 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  supporitton  of  Rudoluhi,  that  the  work  was  on^ 
nally  written  In  Doric,  bat  chat  the  Ionic  fomiB  were  introduciEtd  by  Buccessive  copyisu 
and  grammarians.  The  fragments  of  the  same  treatise  found  in  Stobeeus,  are  writt^  in 
Doric.   Tliere  is  an  English  translaUon  by  Thomas  Taylor  (1^7). 

OCEXOT,  the  name  of  several  species  otfelidm,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Bonth 
America,  allied  to  the  leopard  by  flexibility  of  body,  length  of  tail,  aod  other  characten. 
but  of  much  smaller  size.  They  are  usually  included  in  me  genus  leopardug  hylhoae  wbo 
divide  the  felidse  into  a  number  of  genera.  They  are  inhabitants  of  forests,  and  very 
expert  in  climbing  trees.  Their  prey  consists  in  great  part  of  birds.  They  are  besnti- 
f  utly  marked  and  colored.  Tlie  best^known  epetiea,  or  CoiaiOK  ocelot  (fiiifvar€^U),  a 
native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  from  Mesdco  to  Brazil,  is  from  S  ft.  ITbi.  to  4  ft 
iMig,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  wUch  is  from  11  to  16  Ins.,  andneiu^  oiF  uniform  thickness. 
The  ears  are  thin,  short,  andpointed.  The  muzzle  is  rather  elongated.  The  colore  -nry 
considerably,  but  the  ground  tint  is  always  a  rich  red  or  tawny  color,  blendini^  finely 
with  tbe  dark  brown  on  the  margins  of  the  open  spots,  of  which  there  are  chains  along 
the  sides;  tbebead,  neck,  and  legs  being  alsovariouslyspotted  or  buredwith  dark  brown 
or  black.  Tiie  ocelot  is  easily  tamed  and  is  vetT  gentle  and  playful,  but  exeesBively 
mischievioua.  It  may  he  fed  on  porridge  and  milR,  or  other  such  rood,  and  ia  mid  to  be 
then  more  gentle  than  if  permittd  to  indulge  in  carnivorous  appetites.  Very  similar  to 
tbe  common  ocelot  are  several  other  American  species,  as  the  Ltsked  ocelot  (faH*  eate- 
noto),  tbe  LOHO-TAiLED  OCELOT  maciwtrttt),  the  Chati  OUui  mHu),  etc.  The  ami- 
larity  extends  to  bablts  and  disposition  as  well  as  fonm 

O'CHESS,  the  name  usually  applied  to  clays  colored  with  the  oxides  of  Iron  in  various 
proportions,  giving  to  the  clay  a  lighter  or  deeper  color.  Strictly  spearing  tbe  term 
uelongs  only  to  a  combination  of  peroxide  of  iron  with  water.    From  many  mines  large 

?[uantitie8  of  water  charged  with  ferruginous  mud  are  being  continually  pumped  up,  and 
rom  this  wat«r  the  colored  mud  or  ocner  settles  In  tbis  way  large  quantities  are  pro, 
cured  from  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  the  lead  and  copper  mines  of  north  Wales 
and  the  isle  of  Man.  Ochers  occur  also  ready  fofmed,  in  beds  several  feet  thick,  in  the 
TOrioue  geological  formations,  and  are  occasionally  worked,  as  at  ^otover  liUt,  Oxford, 
in  Holland,  and  many  other  placte  in  Europe  and  America.  Very  remarkable  beds  are 
worked  in  Canada.  The  ochers  so  obtained  are  either  calcined  for  use  or  not,  aocbrding 
to  the  tint  wanted.  The  operation  adds  much  to  the  depth  of  color,  by  increasing  the 
degree  of  oxidation  of  the  contained  iron.  The  most  remarkable  varieties  of  ocher  are 
the  Blena  earth  (terra  di  Sienn)  from  Italy ;  the  so-called  red  chalk,  with  which  sheep  are 
marked:  Dutch  ocber;  Armenian  bole,  or  Lemnian  earth;  Italian roun,  and  Bitry  o^ier. 
They  vary  in  color  from  an  IsoboIIine  yellow,  through  almost  eveiy  shade  of  brown,  np 
to  a  tolerably  good  red.  The  finest  kinds  are  used  1^  painters,  thecoanMSt  by  caxpenten 
for  marking  out  thdr  work,  by  farmers  for  marking  cattle,  etc. 

O'CHHX  EHIS,  a  hlUy  range  in  Scotland,  occupying  parts  of  tbe  counties  of  Perfh, 
Clackmannan,  Stirling,  Kinross,  and  Fife,  and  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Stirling 
n.e.  to  the  Firth  of  Tay.  The  range  is  94  m.  in  length  and  about  13  ro.  in  breadth. 
The  highest  summit  is  Bencleug^  (S,8(Q  ft.),  near  the  b.w.  extremi^.  Tbe  hills,  which 
are  formed  chiefly  of  greenstone  and  basalt,  contain  silver,  copper,  and  iron  oroa,  and 
afford  excellent  pnstumge. 

OCHRA'CEX,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  not  quite  100  known 
species,  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  Some  of  uiem  axe  treea,  most  of 
them  under-shrubs;  all  are  remarkable  for  their  smoothness  in  all  paxta.  Bittw  and  tonic 
qualities  prev^  in  this  order,  and  some  species  are  medidnalfy  used  In  their  native 
countries.  The  seeds  of  €k>mpkiajabotaptta  yield  an  tdi,  whicih  is  nsed  fax  salads  in  tlie 
Wc^t  Indies  and  South  America. 

O'COBO.  Bee  HiBiscns. 

OCKXEY,  SiMoii,  167&-1720;  b.  England;  entered  Qneen's  coHege.  Cambridge,  la 
169S,  and  received  tbe  degree  of  b.d.  In  1705  he  was  presented  to  tbe  vicarage  of  Swnvesry. 
He  became  learned  in  tbe  oriental  languages.  From  AiaUc  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  at  Oxford,  he  compiled  a  work  contain ine  much  servicrable  information  con- 
cerning the  early  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  entitled  The  Ststory  of  the  Saracens,  banning 
with  the  times  immeduitely  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  concluding  in 
the  year  705,  which  is  much  esteemed  as  a  book  of  reference  for  tbe  student  in  oriental 
languages.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  while  writing  his  Dedine  and  PhB,  consulted  it  with 
advantage,  and  characterized  the  author  as  "  an  original  in  eveiy  sense  wlio  had  opened 
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his  eyes,"  ftod  "a  teamed  and  spirited  Interpreter  of  Aniblan  authorities."  Disraeli' 
says:  "He  was,  perhaps,  the  flrst  who  exhibited  to  ua  other  lieroea  ih:in  those  of  Rome 
and' Q-'reece,  aages  as  coiitemplatlve,  and  a  people  more  magniticent  even  thau  the  iron 
masters  of  the  worid."  The  scbolanof  hU  time  received  ibue  bopk  with  marked  uppro- 
liatioii,  eateemitig  it  "  the  moat  aiuheatic  account  of  the  AraUan  prophet  ynt  ^Iven  to  the 
-world,"  and  in  1847  It  was  rennled  u  "the  standard  history  of  tuls eventful  period."  In 
ITilhe  was  made  professor  ofAnbiclntbeuniTersity  of  Cambridge,  and  in  htsinan^ml 
iiddrcas  lie  pathetically  referred  to  his  pOTerty.  The  Ist  vol.  of  his  histoty  was  ptibluhcd 
ill  1703,  the  2d  and  lost  in  1718,  nnd  was  dated  at  Cambrid^  cnetle,  where  he  was  impris- 
(ui'jd  for  debt.  From  these  drcunutances  the  conclusion  la  drawn  that  hfs  literary  work 
brought  him  little  profit,  bat  it  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that  he  had  an  expenslTO 
family.  In  Chalmers's  Bhgraj^tiaat  DteOonarg  there  is  an  inten>sting  account  of  dIb  life, 
by  Dr.  Heathcote,  and  about  the  preparation  of  his  principal  work,  his  own  words 
crtprc-is  the  difficuHie'?  encountered,  when  he  says:  "  Had  1  not  b^n  forced  to  snatch  every- 
tliiu;  tb:tt  i  tiavc,  OS  it  were,  out  of  fire,  onr  oaracon  history  should  have  been  ushered 
iutu  tlie  world  in  a  different  manner."  A  third  edition  with  additloas  by  Dr.  Long 
appeared  in  1737  in  3  Tola,  and  a  fourth  edition  revised,  improved,  and  enlaiged,  in 
18^7.  Among  his  most  Important  works,  in  addition  to  sermms  on  Th»  GhiiMan 
Fi'iinahoad.  and  the  Neeemty  of  ImtrucUng  UhSdreninthe  SeriptaTea,  there  were  published 
ia  1706,  ItUrodtieiio  a4  lAnguU  Orienkiiu  iti  fua  us  DiaemhctU  via  munitur  et  Earum  taut 
OittMatur;  In  1707,  Th»  iOfmy  if  thtprmm  J«am  Tkroughout  Oe  WMd,  transUted  from 
the  Italian  of  Leo  of  Modena,  a  VenetlRii  imbM;  in  1706,  ImpnwmefU  of  Human 
lUnton  Sxh&fUed  t'n.  the  Jj^e  of  Htti  Ebn  TokeBian,  from  the  Arabic,  In  1718  he  pub- 
lislied  a  new  translation  from  the  Arabic  version  of  the  second  ApoerypJuU  Book  of 
EaUran,  His  writings  are  distinguished  for  their  almost  perfect  accuracy  as  well  as  their 
erudition. 

OOKXtll'OEE,  a  river  in  Qeorgia,  which  rises  !n  the  northern  center  of  the  state  by 
three  branches,  and  after  a  course  of  200  m.  8.s.e.,  joins  the  Oconee,  to  form  the  Alta- 
nulia.   It  is  navigable  to  Mucoii,  180  m.  above  its  mouth. 

OOO'HXE,  a  rivei-  of  Oeorgia,  rises  in  the  D.e.  part  of  Uie  <trt«te,  and  flows  eotitheriy 
3o0  m.  where  it  unites  with  uie  Odcmnlgee  to-torm  the  Altanuha;  it  is  navigabte  to 
Millcc^Tl'Ja.  100  miles. 

0C0'NT:B,  a  CO.  !n  n.e.  central  Georgia,  bounded  by  the  Oconee  river  on  the  o.,and 
the  Apnatiicliee  on  thew.;  pop. '80, 6,349— of  American  birth.  6.344;  colored,  8,083. 
The  s.>!l  ia  fertile,  and  the  stirfiice  hilly;  corn  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products.  Ttie 
(»ui)ty  was  formed  about  1870  from  the  a  part  of  Clarke  county.   Co.  seat,  Watkiosvllle. 

OCO'NEE,  a  co.  in  extreme  n.w.  South  Carolina,  bounded  n.w.  by  the  Chatoo,^,  e.w, 
1)V  the  Tuffiiloo,  and  e.  by  tlia  Kiowee  rivers;  intersected  by  the  Piedmont  Air  Line 
railroad;  ToO  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  16,3r»5— 16.049  of  American  birth;  colored,  4,801.  The 
Mirface  is  broken  and  hilly,  covered  in  moat  part  by  pine  forests;  cotton,  Indian  com, 
a:Kl  pork  arc  the  staples.    Oold  is  found  !n  small  quantities.   Co.  seat,  Walhalla. 

O'COXmX,  Danibl,  eldest  son  of  Jlr.  itfoi:gan  O'Connell  of  Darrynane.  near  Cahir- 
<-ivcen.  in  the  co.  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  was  twru  Au^.  8,  1775.  -  His  family  was  ancient, 
but  straightened  In  circumstances.  O'Connell  received  his  flrst  education  from  a  hedge- 
schoolmaster,  and,  after  afurtlicrtraining  under  aOatholic  priest  in  the  CO.  of  Cork,  was 
seat  in  1100  to  the  English  college  at  Ht.  Onier,  His  school  reputation  was  veiy  hiah; 
but  he  was  driven  home  prematurely  by  the  outbreak  of  tl»e  revolution,  and  in  17M 
entered  as  a  law-student  at  Lincoln's  inn.  In  1708  he  was  called  to  the  bar;  and  it  was 
the  boast  of  his  later  career  as  an  advocate  of  the  repeal  of  tire  Union  with  England,  that 
his  first  puhlic  speech  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  protesting  agamst  that  pn^ccted  moasnrc.  He  devoted  himself  assiduously,  however, 
to  the  pi-acHce  of  his  profession.  In  which  he  rose  steadily.  By  degrees, *tlio  Roman 
Catholic  parly  hnvini;  be'nin  to  rnlly  from  the  prostration  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  throngh  the  rebellion  of  1796  and  Its  consequences,  O'Connell  was  drawn  into 
I>iiblic  political  life.  In  alttlie  meetings  of  hisco-rclifrfonistsfor  the  orosecution  of  their 
(■!.iiui4,  he  look  a  part,  and  his  iinquesttoned  ability  soon  made  him  a  leader.  He  was  un 
nciive  member  of  nil  the  successive  afwocinlioiis  which,  under  the  various  names  of 
■Catholic  bosird."  "Catholic  committee."  " Catholic  association,"  etc.,  were  organized 
fi)r  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholic  bod|>'. 
Ot  the  Catholic  association  lie  was  himself  the  originator;  and  altliough  his  supremncy 
i:i  its  councils  wna  occasionally  chnllengcd  by  some  aspiring  associates,  he  coutinucd  nil 
h'.n  supreme  down  to  its  final  dissolution.  By  means  of  tide  a<>soc{HtioD.  and  the  "  Cnlh- 
i»Uc  rent"  which  it  was  enabled  to  raise,  he  created  so  formidable  so  organization 
tlirouj?li«ut  Ireland  that  it  gradaally  became  apparent  that  the  dcalred  measure  of  relief 
cnid  not  longer  lie  f^afely  witliheld;  and  the  crisis  was  precipitnTe^I  by  the  Imld  expedi- 
ent adopted  by  O'Connell,  of  pmcuring  himself  to  be  riected  mettiber  of  pi^liament  foi 
<'lare  in  1838,  notwithstanding  hie  wdl-lcnown  legal  Incapaefty  to  serve  lu  parliament. 
In  consequence  of  his  being  oblifMl  to  refuse  the  preecribed  oatbs  of  alijumtion  anil 
supremacy,  which  then  fonMd  the  gnmnd  of  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  tlw 
legislature.   This  decisive  steptommli  tlw  settlenient  of  the  qantVm,  although  it  fulled 
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to  procure  for  O'Connell  fldnristlmi  to  parlinment,  led  to  diacnssioDS  witbia  tbe  Hotnp, 
and  to  ablations  outside,  sofonnidaUe,  thai  Id  the  bcginniDg  of  tbe  year  16S9.  the  doke 
of  WelliDgton  and  Btr  liobert  Pe«l  fouDrtl  it  expedient  to  ^ve  way:  and,  deserting  their 
former  p^y,  they  iQtroduce^  nnd  carried  throu^  in  tbe  spring  of  that  year,  tbe  well- 
known  measure  of  Calj!ibllc.'bm8ncipattoii.  O'Coonell  waa  at  once  le-elecled,  aod  took 
his  Beat  for  Clan;,  and  from  tbat  date  until  bis  death  continued  to  sitin  fMrliament.  He 
waselected  for  hia  native  county  in  1880,  for  tbe  city  of  Duldin  in  1886,  for  the  town  of 
Kilkenny  in  IStttt  QiaTing  been  unseated  for  DuUin  on  petition),  for  Dublin  a^n  in  1837, 
and  for  the  co.  of  Cork  m  1841.  During  all  these  ycars^  Iiavbig  entirely  Tcliaquisbed  his 
practice  for  tbe  purpose  of  deroting  hinself  to  pobUe  sAdrs,  he  nceiTed,  hy  means  oi 
an  organized  annual  subsidy,  a  large  yearly  Income  from  tbe  Ttdantar^  contributions  erf 
tbe  people,  by  whom  be  was  idolized  a»  tlieir  "  liberator;"  and  wlm  ^ioed  with  him  in 
all  we  successive  agitations  against  tiie  act  of  Union,  against  tbe  Protestant  chunrb 
establishment,  and  in  favor  of  reform.  In  which  lie  engageiL  In  tbe  progress  of  moir 
than  one  of  these  political  agitations,  bis  assodatioos  were  oppressed  by  tl>e  government: 
and  the  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  tbe  Union,  recommenceu  in  1B41  and  carried  on  In* 
"monster  meetincs"  tbrougbout  Irebuad,  at  which  OConoeU  bimaeU was  tlte  chief 
speaker,  assumed  proportioos  so  formidable,  that  he,  in  common  witli  several  others,  wa» 
indicted  for  a  seditious  consi^nKnr,  and  after  a  Itmg  and  memoraUe  ttM,  was  cooTlcted, 
and  sentenced  to  a  year's  impruonment,  with  a  fine  of  £3,000.  Tbia  jodgmeot  was 
reversed  by  tbe  House  of  lords;  and  O'Conaell.  on  bis  discharge,  resumed  bis  career: 
but  his  health  had  suffered  from  confinement,  and  still  more  from  dissensions  and  opposi- 
tion in  the  councils  of  bis  party;  and  as,  on  tbe  return  of  tbe  whigs  to  power  ba  1846.  ht 
couseuted  to  support  their  government,  tbe  malcontents  of  tl^  repeal  associaticm  opeolv 
separated  from  him,  and  a  bitter  feud  between  "young"  and  "old"  Ireland  ensnea. 
In  this  quarrel,  O'Coonell  steadfastly  mtdntalned  his  favc^te  precept  ct  "  nonl  fonK.' 
and  was  supported  by  tbe  great  body  of  the  Catholic  bishops  and  oleinr;  but  hb  bcalib 
gave  way  in  the  struggle.  He  was  ordered  to  try  a  milder  climate:  and  on  his  joumer 
to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  1847,  he  was  sudden^  seized  -wiGx  paralysis,  and  died  at  Qooa 
on  May  16  of  mat  year.  His  eminence  as  a  public  speaker,  and  especially  as  s 
master  of  popular  eIo(|UMice,  ia  unlversidly  admitted.  Into  tbe  cobtrorer^es  as  to  hi$ 
public  and  poUtioal  character,  it  is  not  our  place  to  enter  here.  His  speeches  unfortu- 
nately were  for  the  most  part  eiterapore,  and  exist  but  in  the  reports  (uncorrected 
bimself)  taken  at  the  time.  H^  published  but  a  single  volume,  A  Memoir  IrdatA. 
tfaUte  and  Samm,  anda  few  pamphlets,  the  most  Important  of  which,  as  illQstniUne  bli 
personal  history  and  character,  \%ALt^Tto  tiu Sm%<(f9hrau!Aurp.—9ee  Ufeand  TTmm 
&f  Daniel  (/Qmnea,  by  his  son,  John  O'Connelt;  also  MeeoUeOioMqf  Danid  GTC^Hndl,  bv 
John  O'Neill  Daniel;  Fkgan's  <if  Danid  ffOmjuU;  and  The  LSbtnUor,  by  L.  if. 
Cusack  (1872). 

O'CONNOR,  ABrmnt.  1788-1883 ;  b.  Ireland ;  called  to  the  bar  In  1788.  Boon  nfterward= 
he  entered  the  Irish  parliament,  where  he  advocated  Roman  Catholic  emanciptition ;  ht: 
course  in  this  resard  caused  his  uncle,  lord  Longuevitle,  to  disinherit  hitcu  Becoming 
one  of  the  five  directors  of  the  "united  Iri^men,"  he  was  tried  for  high  treason,  bnt 
acquitted.  HA.tben  left  Ireland  for  France,  where  he  mse  to  be  lieatgen.,and  nfterwanlt 
gen.  of  division.  He  wrote  Letten  to  fKa  Sari  of  CarUde,  1795;  T^Uertto Earl  Camden. 
1798 ;  r/M  Piwnt  ataU  ^  Qreat  BriHan,  1804;  and  other  works.  He  married  a  dan^irr 
of  Coodorset 

O'CONNOR,  FEARatrs  Edwabd,  1796-1856:  b.  la  ca  Heath,  Ireland.  In  18S3  be 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Cork,  and  when  le-elected,  in  1836,  lost  his  sai 
on'nccount  of  his  disqualifications.  He  then  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  fo- 
called  "  chartist "  party,  and  carried  on  the  agtlatlou  for  the  extension  of  tbe  ballot  and 
other  privileges  to  the  lower  classes.  He  was  again  returned  to  parliament  in  1857  frr^a 
Nottingham.   Disheartened  by  the  small  success  of  bis  efforts  he  l>ecame  insane  io  1852. 

O'CONNOR.  Roderick.  (Robt).  king  of  Ireland,  1116-98;  b.  Connaugfat;  son  pf 
Turlogh  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  whom  be  succeeded  in  1166.  After  a  protrsrtnl 
contest  with  tbe  O'Briens  and  O'Neals,  he  took  tbe  title  of  king  of  Ireland  in  1186.  He 
drove  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster.  out  of  bi^  kingdom  in  1168,  but  afterwards  reseated  btm 
on  the  throne.  He  worsted  Strongbow  and  the  English  in  a  number  of  battles,  bfii 
flnally  entered  into  a  convention  with  them.  In  1175  be  hsd  an  interview  with  Henrr 
II.  of  Bns^aDd,  to  whom  he  did  homa^,  and  whom  be  recognized  as  lord  pbihidoube 
of  IrelandT  Roderick  kept  tbe  crown  m  Connaught  till  1186,  when,  on  account  «>f  a 
revolt  of  his  sous,  he  entered  a  monastery,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  Ids  life. 

O'CONNOR,  William  Dousijj!,  b.  Hass,,  1888;  a  Journalist  who  commenced  Jiff 
as  an  art  student  in  Boston,  in  1668  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cbmmonwealtk.  ^ 
newspaper  published  in  that  dtr.  In  1664  he  entered  into  an  editorial  coooection  with 
the  Satm^ojf  Bttninff  of  ndladelptaia»  retaining  h  Ox  years.  He  was  twdve  ynu* 
cnrresponding  dsA  of  the  light-house  bMid  at  Washington,  and  In  1878  became  ddef 
clerk,  holding  the  position  one  year,  and  resigning  it  to  accept  that  of  librarian  of  tbe 
treasury  depurtment,  of  whidi  tbe  light-house  board  is  a  branch.  He  has  contribnted  a 
number  of  eas^ya,  atories,  and  poems  to  the  pmtabv  magsBlnes;  and  In  1860,  puMlabed 
HarriitffloH,  a  romanoe;  aiid  in  1866,  Tha  Oiod  Ony  IPok,  s  pwnphlM  fai  fiiTor  of  Vah 
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Whltauui;  and  in  18S7,  JTu  Qkoat   His  stoiy  of  7^  Oarjmler,  which  appeazBd  in  one 
of  Ibe  periodicals,  attracted  much  attention  and  critJcal  comment 

OCONOMOWOCa  t  in  TTanlieshaco.,  Wisconsin,  ffn  Ocooomowof^  crcek,  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St  Paul  niilroad;  pop.  *70,  2^080,  There  are  a  number  of 
lakes  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  a  popular  summer  resort  It  has  thtee  new^pers,  'a 
t«nk,  a  seminary  for  girls,  and  seven  churches. 

O'OONOR,  Ohaklbb,  ll.d.:  b.  New  Yoi^citT,  leoi  His  fetber  came  to  this  country 
from  Ireiaiid,  and  was  a  asK  of  good  family  and  lilieral  education.  As  lie  lost  a  con- 
siderable foituoe  shortly  after  his  anival  here,  he  was  unable  to  give  bis  son  a  university 
educatioa.  At  the  age  of  30.  O'Cooot  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  state.  By 
his  industry  and  high  intellectual  nbllUy  he  soon  gabed  hij^  rank  in  the  profession. 
AmoDg  the  casea  in  which  he  has  been  concerned  are  many  of  national  interest,  such 
as  tliat  of  the  slave  Jack,  1885.  Other  of  bis  best  known  cases  are  the  Lispenard,  Piur- 
ish,  and  Jumel  will  litigations,  and  the  Fonnst  divorce  snit  In  politics,  Mr  O'Conor 
is  a  democrat,  but  has  rarely  accepted  office.  He  was  distncfrattorusy  under  pretMent 
Pierce  for  a  little  over  a  year,  has  been  member  of  several  state  conventions,  and  In 
1873  was  nominated' for  the  presidency  l»r  tlte  "labor  reform"  party,  and  a  conven- 
tion of  democrats  dlssaUsflea  by  the  nomlnatioD  of  Hmmoe  Orselev.  Ho  Rcrived  in  all 
but  20,489  votes,  vhich  were  merely  compUmentaiy,  as  be  bad  declined  both  nomina- 
tions. He  tias  always  taken  interest  in  tbe  city  gomninent  and  local  refwm,  and  was 
one  of  the  prosecutii^  counsel  in  the  "  ring*'  casM^  as  thciy  wm  caUed,  Ixougfat  against 
tbe  muuicipal  officers  of  New  Twk  in  187& 

OCONTO,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Wisconsin,  bounded  on  the  n  .e.  by  Mldiisan  and  the  Henomonee 
river,  and  on  the  s.e.  by  Green  bay;  watered  by  the  Pesbtteo  aoa  Oconto  rivers,  on  the 
Chicago  aad  Nwthwn  railroad;  5.000  sq.m  -  pop.  "SO,  9,^—6,218  of  American  birth. 
Tlie  8UTface,i8  l^vily  wooded  with  pine.  Tlie  chief  staples  are  wheat,  potatosa,  oats, 
and  hay.   Large  quantltiefl  of  lumber  are  exported.    Co.  seat,  Oconto. 

OCOSIN'GO,  a  t  hi  tbe  state  of  Chiapao^  Mexkxi;  pop.  4,000.  It  is  noted  for  the 
aboriginal  monuments  near  it,  of  wUch  an  aooonnt  has  been  given  Stephens  tn  his 
Jnda£niM<^  Traael  in  Central  America. 

OCTAOOK,  a  plane  closed  figure  of  8  skies.  When  the  sides  are  equal,  and  also  the 
angles,  tbe  figure  is  called  a  ' '  regular  octagon  f  in  this  case,  each  angle  is  186°,  or  equal 
to  throe  half  right  angles.  If  the  alternate  comers  of  a  regular  octagon  be  joined,  a 
square  is  constmcled;  and  as  tlte  angle  contained  between  the  sides  of  the  square  uid  at 
the  octagon  Is  one-fourth  of  a  right  angle,  the  octagon  may  easily  be  oonstnieiad  from 
the  square  as  a  b^s. 

OOTAHKIKBOM  (Or.  oftfti.  eight,  hedm,  base)  ts  a  solid  figure  bounded  by  8  triangles 
and  having  13  edges  and  8  angles.  A  rrgtdar  ootabedron  has  Its  8  triangular  faces  all 
eqoUatna],  and  may,  for  oonvenlenoe,  be  d^ied  aa  a  figure  composed  of  two  equal  and 
similar  smiaTe  pyramids  with  eqnilateral  triangles  for  their  Mm  placed  base  to  base. 
This  soliol  to  symmetrical  roimd  any  angle,  and  is  one  of  Plato's  5  regular  solids.  The 
octahedron  appears  in  nature  as  one  of  the  fmms  of  cfystak  of  snlidinr. 

OCTAVS  (Ltit.  oetamt,  eighth),  tlie  interval  between  any  musical  note  and  Its  most  per 
feet  concotd,  whkh  is  double  its  pitcli,  and  occupira  tbe  portion  of  the  ei^th  note  from 
it  on  ibt  diatonic  scale.  Hw  name  octavn  Is  often  given  to  tbe  eighth  note  itself  as  w«)I 
as  to  the  Interval  There  ia  between  a  note  and  Its  octave  a  far  doser  relatinn  than 
between  any  other  two  notes ;  thev  fo  together  almost  as  one  musical  sound.  In  com- 
Mnation.  they  are  hardly  distingu'iuable  from  one  another,  and  their  harmonics  agree 
invariably,  a  coinddence  which  occnrs  in  the  case  of  no  other  Interval. 

OOTATIA,  the  sister  of  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus,  and  wife  of  Mark  Antony. 
She  WAS  distingnldied  for  her  beauty.  Iter  noble  disposition,  and  womanly  virtues.  Her 
first  hiisbond  was  C.  Marcellns,  to  whom  she  was  married  60  b.c.  Ho  died  41  B.C., 
shortly  after  which  she  ccmsented  to  marry  Antony,  to  make  secure  the  recoociliatlon 
between  hiih  and  her  brother.  The  event  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all  classes.  In  a  few 
yenrs  Antony  became  Ured  of  bis  gentle  and  virtuous  grouse,  and  forsook  her  for  Cleo- 
patra. W>eia  the  ParOdao  war  brwe  ottt,  Oetavia  wanted  to  accompany  her  husband, 
nnd  actually  went  as  far  as  Corcyra,  whence  Antony  aent  her  home,  tnat  she  might  not 
interrupt  hn  gnll^  intercoarse  with  the  i^iyptian  queen.  In  86  b.c.,  Oetavia  made  an 
effort  to  rescue  him  froin  a  degradation  tliat  was  indifferent  even  to  the  honor  of  the 
Romsn  arms,  and  sailed  from  Italy  with  re-enforcements;  but  a  message  reached  her 
nt  Athens  ordering  her  to  return  home.  She  proudly  obeyed,  but,  with  a  magnanimity 
tliat  reminds  us  of  tlie  Roman  character  in  earlier  and  tietter  days,  ahe  forwarded  the 
supports  to  her  hasband.  Her  brother,  Oetavlan,  was  indignant  at  the  treatment  she  • 
received,  and  would  have  had  her  quit  her  hoabuid's  house,  and  come  and  live  with  him; 
but  she  refused.  In  88  B.C.  war,  }oag  inevitable,  Inoke  out  between  Antony  and  Oeta- 
via ;  and  the  former  crowned  his  tesults  sen^g  Oetavia  a  bill  cf  divorcement  But 
no  injury  was  too  great  to  be  foiviven  this  "patient  Grizel"  of  the  ancient  world; 
and  after  her  husband's  death,  she Irroaght  up  wito  matomal  care  not  ody  her  «wn  dbll- 
dren,  but  also  Cleopatra's  bastards.  Her  death  took  place  11  B.a  C^r\r^r<i]t> 
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OCTOBBB  (Lflt.  octo,  eight)  vraa  the  eighth  month  of  tiiOKvcftlted  "year  of  BoDHdus," 
but  became  tlic  tenth  when  (according  to  tradition)  Numa  changed  Ui.e  commcoceount 
of  the  year  to  .the  first  pf  Jnouary,  tliough  it  retained  ita  orig;inul  Dame.  It  has  since 
maintained  its 'position  as  the  tenth  montU  of  tlie  year,  nod  hus  81  days.  October  pit'- 
served  ita  ancient  name  notwithstanding  the  attempts  made  by  the,  Roman  senate,  and 
the  emperors  Commodus  and  Domitian,  who  snbstUuled  for  a  time  the  terms  Faustliiu% 
luvictus,  Domitianus.  Many  Roman  and  Greek  fesUvals  fell  to  be  celebrated  In  tltia 
montli,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the  sacrifice  at  Rome  of  a  horse  (which  was 
called  Otiober)  to  the  cod  Mars.  The  other  festivala  were  chiefly  baochanaliAn.  Amm^ 
the  Saxgns  it  was  styled  Wffn  moMth  or  the  wine  month. 

OCTO'FODA  (Or.  eieht-footedX  a'  section  of  dibrancliiate  cephalopoda  (see  Cepiulo- 
PODA).  Irnviog  the  body  In  general  very  short,  the  head  very  distinct;  elglit  arms,  not 
very  unequal,  furnished  wifli  simple  suckers;  with  or  without  a  shelly  ooverioK.  To 
lliis  section  belong  argonauts,  poulpes,  etc. 

OOTO'Pin.  SeePoDUV. 

0CI08TTLE,  the  name  ^ren  in  clasdc  architecture  to  a  portico  composed  of  ei^ 

columDa  Iq  front 

OOTBOI  (Lat.  auctoritM,  authority),  a  term  wliidi  orinnally  meant .  an  ordiDanre 
attthoilsedl^  the  sovereign,  and  thence  oarae  to  be rostrlcnvely  at^ted  to  a  toll  ortjx 
In  kind  levied  from  a  very  early  period  in  France,  and  other  countries  of  northeni 
Europe,  on  articles  of  food  whiclt  passed  the  barrier  or  eutraitce  of  a  town.  The  riglit 
to  levy  this-toll  was  often  delegated  to  subjects,  and,  in  order  to  iucrea-se  its  amouat.  a 
device  was  resorted  to  of  raising  the  weight  of  the  pound  lu  which  the  octrui  WJ3  taken. 
The  large  pouud,  an  ouuce  heavier  thim  that  in  ordinary  use,  was  called  the  Here  tTocini, 
whence  the  espressioii  pound  troy.  The  octroi  came  eventually  to  be  levied  in  monev. 
and  was  abolislied  In  France  at  Uie  revolution.  In  1793  it  was  re-established,  under  the 
pretext  tliat  it  was  required  for  purposes  of  charity,  aud  called  the  octroi  de  bU/^fititane^, 
and  it  has be«n  reorganised  in  1816, 18^  and  1653.  Of  theoctroidutywliichlsatpnassnt 
levied  at  the  gates  of  the  Frencli  towns,  one- tenth  goee  to  the  national  treasury,  and  tlie 
rest  to  local  expenses.  The  octroi  officers  are  entitled  to  search  all  ciirnag.>s  and  indi- 
viduals entering  the  gates  of  a  town.  From  the  octrois  (if  Paris  goverum^:at  derivLst.  a 
few  years  e^o,  u  revenue  of  56  million  franc&  In  1830  the  I^elgiangovcrnmeut  acquired  ' 
popularity  by  abolishmg  the  octroi. 

The  epithet  oetroye  is  applied  by  contiaentol  politicians  to  a  coostitution  granted  by  s 
prince,  in  coatradlaunotioa  to  one  which  is  the  result  of  a  paction  between  the  sovereign 
and  the  representatives  of  tlie  people.  Any  public  company  possessing  an  authori^ 
moDopoly  like  that  held  by  the  East  India  company  is  said  to  be  o<^ye. 

O'CURRY,  E0OBSB,  1706-1893;  b.  Ireland;  appointed  in  1884  an  assistant  in  th: 
otdaance  survey  of  Ireland.  In  1841  be  began  to  cataiogne  and  copy  the  Gaelic  MSS. 
of  Trinity  coltege,  DuUin,  and  the  Royal  Irfni  academy,  uid  assltted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Irteh  arcTisoIogical  society's  publications.  In  1858  be  vras  associated  with  Dr. 
O'Donovan  in  the  translation  of  the  anient  Brehon  laws.  In  1864  lie  became  profe&or 
of  Irish  history  and  archeology  in  the  new  Roman  Ctithoiic  uuiverslty  in  Dublin.  He 
published  a  transbtion  of  the  Battle  of  t/ie  Mmh  Leana,  together  vsith  the  CourtgJu'p 
ISarnera  (185S),  aud  Leeturet  on  tK»  Maniueript  Ma^eriaU. of  Ancient  Jri^  Uiatory  (1861). 

OS  (from  the  same  root  as  Odin,  and  supposed  to  mean  all-pervadiog),  th«  name 

given  by  baron  Reichenbach  (q.v.)  to  a  peculiar  physical  force  which  he  tboaj^t  he 
ad  discovered.  Tiiis  force,  according  to  him,  pervades  all  nature,  and  manifests  itwlf 
as  a  flickering  flame  or  luminous  appearance  at  poles  of  mi^;nets.  at  the  polee  of 
crystals,  and  wherever  (dionlctl  action  is  going  on.  This  would  aooonat  ftir  the  Imnio- 
€m  flgnres  satd  to  be  sometimes  seen  over  recwnt  graves.  Tbe  -odd  fnw  has  poeitive  and 
negative  poles,  like  magoetism.  The  human  body  Is  od-poaitlve  on  the  left  side,  and 
od-negatlve  on  the  right.  Certain  persona,  called  "sensitives,"  can  see  tbe  odic  radia- 
tion like  a  luminous  vapor  in  the  dark,  and  can  feel  it' by  the  touch  like  a  breMh.  A< 
the  mfftiting  of  like  odlc  poles  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation,  wliile  tbe  pairing  of  unlike 
poles  causes  a  pleasant  sensation,  wo  have  thus  a  sufficient  cause  for  those  lutiaga  ai^i 
antipathies  hitlierto  held  unaccountable.*  Some  sensitive  persons  cannot  sleep  on  their 
left  side  (in  the  northern  hemisphere),  because  tbe  north  pt^  of  the  eanh,  which  is  o<i- 
Dcgative,  affects  unpleasantly  the  od^egative  left  dde.  All  motion  genentes  od;  whv. 
Then,  may  not  a  stream  runtung  undet^ound  affect  a  sensitive  water  finder,  m  tbat  ih« 
divining-rod  in  his  or  her  hand  shall  move  without,  it  may  be,  an^  conscious  «^ott  of 
willf  AH  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  are  ascribed  to  the  workmgs  of  this  od-force. 
Reichenbach  does  not  pretend  to  have  had  the  evidence  of  bis  own  senses  for  any  of 
those  manifestations  of  his  assumed  od-force;  the  whole  thectfy  rests  on  the  reTelau<m-< 
made  to  him  bv  "  sensitives."  '  It  may  be  added,  that  few,  if  any,  really  sdmUflc  men 
liave  taij  bellez  in  the  extetenoe  of  sodi  a  forro,— Huse  curious  in  siMh  mattms  luv 
rcrerredfortbe  dotaUs  of  thesnbjeot  to  Relcbenbatdi's  large  work,  translated  teto  Stur- 
Itsh  by  Dr.  Ashbnmer,  under  the  title  of  The  ZhmamicM  qf  ifduiwMm»  or  to  a  briber 
account  in  his  OM-JTayvMNieAs  Bh^*  (StutL  18(B). . 
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DDAX  or  Udaii  BK^HT  (Celtic  od,  properi;),  a  teoure  of  Inod  which  wa«  abeohite,  aud 
not  dependeDt  on  a  superior,  and  prevailed  Uirougliout  northum  Europe  before  the  rise 
of  feucMllsm.  It  was  founded  on  the  tie  of  blood  which  connected  irceinan  with  free-, 
man,  ^nd  not  on  the  tie  of  service.  It  was  the  policy  of  Ihe  sovereigc  auihority  every- 
I  where  to  make  It  advantageous  for  the  freemen  to  exchange  the'  odal  tie'  for  the  tie  of 
'  service^a  cliange  whicli  paved  the  way  for  the  feudal  sjfllem.  The  odalers  of  Orkney 
were  allowed  to  retain  or  resume  their  ancient  privileges,  on  p^ng  a  large  contribution 
to  the  erection  of  St.  Magnus'scathedral  at  Kirkwall;  and  the  ooal  tenure  prevails  to  this 
day  to  a  lat^'exlut  in  the  OrkMy  and  t^uAUiad  Isdands,  the  ri^  to  land  betog  com- 

frleted  wttluiiit  initing  by  undMurbed  posseaaion  proved  by  -wUneneB  before ,  an 
oquiMti 

OtV-TBLUtWS,  the  name  aasumed  by  one  of  the  most  extensive  self-governed  provi- 
d^t  as^ciations  in  the  world.  The  institution  was  originated  in  Manchester  iu  1813, 
although  Isolated  "  lodges"  had  existed  In  various  parts  of  the  country  for  some  time 
previpasly.  These  latter  were  generally  secret  fraternities,  humhie  imitations  of  Free- 
masonry— adoptiaff  a  similar  system  of  initiatory  rites,  phraseology,  and  organization- 
instituted  for  s^l^  and  convivial  purposes,  and  only  occasionally  extending  charitable 
assistance  to  members.  On  its  insUtution  in  Muichester,  the  main  purpose  of  odd- 
fellowship  was  declared  by  its  laws  to  be,  "to  reader  assistance  to  every  oroiher  who 
may  apply  through  sickness,  distress,  or  otherwise,  if  he  be  well  attached  to  the  queen 
and  government,  and  faithful  to  tiie  order;"  and  this  coutiuues  to  be  the  basis  of  all  its 
operations.  It  stilt,  however,  rettiins  some  of  the  chanicteristica  of  freemasonry,  in  pos- 
sfs.siug  puss-words  and  peculiar  "grips."  whereby  members  can  recognixo one  another. 
Tliu  headquarters  of  Ihe  society  are  at  ^nchester,  where  the  graud-muster  and  board  of 
directors  meet  quarterly  to  hear  appeals,  aud  transact  the  general  btitiiness  of  tlie  order. 
In  Jan.,  1853,  the  total  namher  of  members  was  2^441;  in  Jan.,  IV78,  the  uumlwrwaq 
(^.602.  The  lodoes  number  4,131,  spread  over  436  districts;  the  annual  income  bciug 
aboub  £520,000,  with  considerably  less  e.xpenditure.  Should  any  .lodge  fail  to  meet  itM 
lesititnate  obligations,  the  district  becomes  liable ;  failing  the  district,  the  reHponsibility 
falls  upon  the  entire  unity.  The  order  is  widely  spread  over  tlie  wliole  of  Eo^imd  ana 
Scotiand.  It  exists  independently  in  America  (where  there  ars  near  43Q, 000  uiembcra 
of  the  separated  association),  AuHtralia,  New  Zealaud,  and  llie  West  Indies;  but  thereans 
"lodges"  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  in  alt  the  Briiish  colonies,  and  oiieiu  Coustuntl- 
nople  (originated  in.  1862},  which  are  atSlIated  to  and  in  connection  with  the  Manchester 
bosr4-  'These  widespread  ramiflcutions  of  tliis  society  enable  emigrant  members  to  be 
at  .once,  received  into,  fellowship  in  those  uountrica.  In  the  American  states,  odd- 
feUuwship  is  said  to  exerdse  considerable  political  influence,  A  quarterly  periodical, 
callsd  the  Odd-f^uaf  Magazine,  devoted  to  its  interests,  is  piiblishod  in  Manchester.  In 
an  oariy  number  of  tliis  puhUcatlou.  an  odd-fellow  is  described  as  "like  a  fox  for  cun- 
niag,  a  dove  for  tameness,  a  lamb  for  mnoceiice,  a  lion  for  boldness,  a  bee  for  Industry; 
ana  a  sheep  for  usefulness." 

'ODD  FELLOWS,  IjnjapKNDENT  Osdbr  or.  The  order  wna  Intntduced  into  the 
Uhited  States  in  ISOfl:--  Borne  perSons  who  liad  been  members  of  English  lodges  estab- 
lished  a  lodge  at  BalMsnore  in  1810;  and  this  lodge-soon  received  a  diarter  from  tlie  Maur 
dMster  Unity.  The  lodges  already  estahiished  in  New  York,  PhiladelphMt,  and  Boston 
acoepted  charters  from  the  Maryland  grand  lodge.  The^  American  lodges  have  long 
ceased  to  hold  friendly  mlatioos  with  the  MsDcheeter  unity.  The  U.  S.  grand  lodire  has 
cMjaMisbed  grand  lodges  hi  all  the  states  and  in  most  of  the  territorie&  About  20  peri- 
ooicAls,  devoted  to  the  order,  are  published  in  this  conntry.  American  odd-fellowship 
seeks  "  to  visit  the  sick,  relieve  the  distressed,  bury  the  dead,  and  educate  tlie  orphan. 
There  are  now  (1861)  about  475v000  members  of  the  organization  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  annual  disbursements  for  relief  of  families,  burials,  eduoatioQ,  etc,  are  over 
$1,000,000.  To  become  a  member  of  a  U.  S.  lodge  a  person  must  be  a  white  male,  at 
leasQkQ)  years  of  age,  sad  must  believe  in  a  supreme  being. 

ODB  (Or.  a  song)  originally  meant  any  lyrical  piece  adapted  to  be  sung.  In  the 
modem  use  of  the  .word,  odes  are  distinsnidied  from  songs  ncrt  belaff  neoenarily  In  a 
fbrm  to  be  toog.  and  by  embodyiae  lofttar  conoepttoDs  and  more  lutenae  and  passionate 
emottons,  The  langnage  of  the  ode  is  therefore  abrupt,  concise,  and  eneigetio;  and  the 
highest  art  of  the  poet  Is  called  into  reanlsitlon  in  adapting  the  meters  and  cadences 
to  the  varying  thoughts  aud  emotuMis.  Henc^  the  changes  of  mster  and  verslflcation 
that  occur  4n  many  odea  The  rapt  state  of  inspiration  that  gives  birth  to  the  ode,  leads 
the  poet  to  conceive  all  nature  as  animated  aud  cooficious,  and  instead  of  speaking  about 
persons  and  objects,  to  address  them  as  presenL 

Among  the  h^bcst  examples  of  the  ode  are  the  &mg  ^  Motet  and  several  of  the 
psalma  Dryden's  Alexander't  Feast  is  reckoned  one  of  the  first  odes  in  the  Enpliah  lan- 
guage. We  may  mention,  as  additional  specimens,  Gray's  Bard,  Collin's  CkU  to  the 
Pa$»iom,  Buns's  Seotawha-ka't,  Coleridge  s  Ode  to  the  J)^i-Hng  Year  and  D^ixtioii, 
Shellev's'  OdA  to  the  S^rk,  and  Wordsijrorth's  Ode  on  (he  BeetOeetunu  ^  ImmortalUg 
in  ChOdJtood.        ,  >  - 

ODEKfTEIMSR,  Willu-h  Hbnbt,  d.d.,  1817-80;  b.  Fliiladelphm;  educated  at  the 
nuVersity  of  Penluylvania.  He  took  ocders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ctaundi.  hecanw 
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rector  ot  St.  Peter's  church,  Philadelphia.  Id  1840,  and  was  elected  Uahop  of  New  Jer- 
>ey  In  1669.  He  publUhed  The  Origin  nf  th»  Prayer-Boak  (1841X  am  eaiBjr  ob  Canon  Lav, 
(1847),  J'tfruaafm  and  VMitit^J^96^,«DA  otiwr  worka. 

O'SUKIMHUr,  a  b-  of  Rheaish  Pnusia,  IS  m.  w.8.w.  frcnn  DCtsMldoif,  near  the 
right  bank  ot  the  Nien.  It  hu  nuuiufactures  of  velvets,  paper,  lealber,  eta,  and  like 
many  of  the  other  manufacturiiw  towns  in  the  same  district,  has  reccDilywich  inoRased 
in  uze  and  population.  Pc^.  '15, 7,848.  , 

O'BimEI.  anciently  known  aa  Qdin's-Bgr- or  Odin's  Oe  O-S-r  Odin's  Idand),  the  ' 
dief  town  (A  the  Danish  island  lA  E*ftnen,  anil  the  oldest  dty  of  tlie  kfa^dom,  is  sita- 
ated  in  the  amt  or  district  of  the  same  nnme,  !o  65°  S5'  ii.  lat.,  and  lO'Sve.  long.  Pop.  ^ 
"TO.  16,870.  Odensee,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the  island  and  tiie  see  of  a 
bishop,  has  a  gymnasium,  several  literary  societius,  and  ie  nn  active,  tlinvtng  provincial 
town.  A  bishopric  was  founded  here  in  988,  prior  to  wluch  time  Oiienece  Ijore  the  repu 
tation  of  being  tlie  first  city  estahlislied  by  Oiiin  and  his  followers.  The  calliedral, 
founded  in  1086  by  Sl  Knuo.  whose  remains,  like  those  of  several  of  the  enrly  Dani^ 
kings,  were  deposited  here,  is  a  floe  specimen  of  the  early  simple  Oolhlc  style.  Tlie  lay  cou- 
vent  or  college  for  ladies  contains  an  extensive  library,  furnished  with  copies  of  all 

frinted  Danish  works.   At  Odensee  a  diet  was  lield  in  1627,  iu  which  the  reformed  or 
lUtheran  doctrines  were  declared  to  be  the  established  creed  of  Denmarit.  and  equality 
of  righu  was  granted  to  Protestants ;  while  another  diet  bdd  these  in  1588  promulgated 
the  laws  reguIatLDg  the  affairs  of  the  reformed  church. 
.O'DEVWAIB.    8ee  HuaE-DABMSTADT. 

ODE'ON,  a  miuical  theater  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  buTIt  on  the  same  plnn  as  [be 
theater,  hut  smaller,  and  covered  witli  a  roof.   The  first  was  at  Sparta,  about  the  middle 
of  the  7th  c.  b-c.   It  was  called  the  Bkias,  and  was  desinwd  by  Ttteodorus,  an  archi- 
tect of  Samoa.   Athena  had  nn  old  one  near  the  Ilissus,  Mt  Pericles  erected  a  better 
one.   It  stood  near  the  base  of  the  acropolis,  on  the  s.e.  dde,  sjod  its  fori^  was  said  to  f 
be  imitated  from  that  of  Xerxes*  tent.    It  was  burned  at  the  siege  of  Atlnpas  by  Sulla.  ' 
and  soon  after  re-erected  by  Ariobaraanes,  iJng  of  Cappatlocla.   There  were  two  other 
odeooB  in  Athens.o«se  of  winch,  built  hy  Herodes  Atticus,  had  a  capacity  of  8,000.  Each  i 
principal  Greek  city  bad  its  odeon;  and  it  was  introduced  into  Rome  by  DomiUan. 

O'SIS  (Lat.  yiadi'w,  Blavon.'  Vjodr),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Germany,  rises  in 
the  Leselberg  on  the  tablQ-land  of  Homvia.  more  than  1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  enters  Prussian  Silesia  at  Odersberg.  afters  course  of  some  80  miles.  After  traversing 
Brandenburg  in  a  n.w.  direction,  it  crosses  Pomerania,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Stei- 
tlner  Haif.  from  whence  it  passes  into  the  Baltic  by  the  triple  arms  of  the  Dievenow. 
Peene,  and  Swine,  vhicli  iucloae  the  Islsnds  of  Wollin  and  Usedom.  The  Oder  has  a 
course  of  mora  than  BOO  m. ,  and  a  riTer-baitin  of  60,000  sq.milee.  The  rapid  Bow  of  this 
river,  induced  by  its  very  considershle  fall,  is  accelerated  by  the  affluence  of  sevcrsl 
important  mountain-streams,  and  thus  contributes,  together  with  the  silting  at  tbe 
emDouchnTee  of  tbeae  streams,  to  render  the  navlntion  difficult;  great  expense  and 
labor  beli^,  moreover,  neoesssTT  to  keep  the  embadtmenta  in  order,  and  prevrnt  tbe 
mveiflowlng  fA  tiie  river.  Tbe  Oder  has  nnmerons  secondary  streams,  the  most  impor 
tant  of  wUdi  are  the  Oppa.  Nelaae,  Ofalan,  Kkidnits.  Bartseb,  Warte.  asA  the  Ifana: 
and  is  cnmected  with  the  Havel  and  tbence  whh  the  Elbe  by  the  IP^ow  canaL  and  ■ 
irith  the  Spree  by  ibxt  Frledrioh-WiHidna  eanaL  The  eliief  tmdhigport-of  tlie  Oder  is 
Swinemunde,  which  constitutes  an  important  center  for  the  transfer  of  colonial  ud 
other  foreign  goods  to  northern  Germany  and  Poland.  At  Ratibor,  17  m.  below  Oler- 
berg,  the  river  oecomes  navigable,  and  is  upwards  of  100  ft.  ui  breadth;  at  Oppeln.  io 
Prussian  Silesia,  it  has  a  breadth  of  288  feet.  As  a  boundary  river,  it  is  of  ooaaidenihic 
importance  tn  «  military  pohit  of  riew,  and  is  mil  defended  1^  the  ftutraaiea  of  Koael. 
Oros^logaa,  Ktlstrin,  and  Stettin. 

ODERZO,  a  t.  in  the  Italian  province  of  Trcviso,  14  m.  n.e.  of  tLs  town  of  tVvriso: 
pop.  about  6,800.  In  ancient  times  the  place  was  called  Op^ergium,  and  it  is  stoaed  that 
In  the  wars  of  C«ar  and  Pbmney.  1000  young  men  from  this  town  slew  themaelTee  in 


present,  but  still  has  some  busiuess  actirl^.    Its  chief  interest  is  from  Its  BiUMnms  | 
.  palaces,  pictures,  and  aotiquities.   Tbe  villa  Ooifranem  contains  msny  inscriptioBB,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  bronze,  iron,  ivory,  and  gold  objects  of  art,  found  near  by. 

0DX8U,  an  important  deaport  and  commercial  city  of  s.  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kherson,  stands  on  an  acclivity  sloping  to  the  shore,  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  the  Black  sea, 
82  m,  n.e.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester.  Lat.  46°  39'  o.,  long.  80°  44'  east  The  har- 
bor is  formed  by  two  large  moles  defended  hy  strong  works,  and  Is  capable  of  contain- 
ing ^  vessels.  Tlie  bay  is  deep  enough  even  close  in  shore  to  adndt  tiie  appnmdi  of 
the  largest  men-of-war,  and  is  tronsa  only  in  tbe  severest  wkiters,  and  then  only  for  a 
Aort  tune.  The  promenade  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  descen^g  to  the  shore  by  a 
broad  stone  stair  of  304  steps,  is  the  favorite  walk  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  also  stands 
the  monument  of  the  due  de  Richelieu,  to  whom  In  great  part  Hie  town  is  Indebted  for 
its  prosperity.  In  the  pedestid  of  the  monument  is  preserved  the' ball  bv  whicli  be  wa^ 
shot  diuing  tiw  bombardment  of  the  town  by  the  allied  fleet  in  1654,        univmuly  of 


It  was  formerly  much  larger  timntt 
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Odi3M,  founded  In  1865,  had,  ta  1877,  48  profwson  and  252  students;  and  the  library 
possessed  over  150,000  Tolun^.  The  city  contahu  many  fine  edifices,  as  the  cathedral 
(if  St.  Nicholas,  the  admiralty,  the  custom-house,  etc.  Owing  to  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  in  summer  (rising  occasionally  to  ISO"),  and  the  dryness  of  the  solt,  vegetation  iu 
the  vicinity  of  Odessa  is  very  poor.  Id  the  nei^borbood  are  quairleB&}f  soft  sionc, 
which  is  used  for  huilding  purpoaes  in  Odessa  ana  in  the  aurrounding  towos.  One  of 
the  great  deflcienciea  of  weasa  lued  to  be  its  want  ot  good  water;  but  works  for  sec  ur- 
ine an  ample  supply  fnim  the  Dniester  were  oomplDtad  in  1878.  Qas  was  first  used  in 
Odessa  in  1861;  ana  the  theater,  the  hotels,  and  all  the  larger  liouses  now  use  the  liaudi- 
est  (tf  the  artificial  lights.  A  railway,  opened  in  1873,  has  added  enormously  to  the 
commerraal  success  and  Importance  of  Odessa,  as  it  connects  it,  and  of  course  Eher- 
suu.  witli  the  governments  n.  and  e.  of  it  in  Kussia.  The  estimated  value  of  the  vuriuus 
quantiiieS'Of  gnuD,  wool,  bides,  tallow,  aud  oihsr  articles  of  export  for  the  year  1371 
waa£7,110,0W>,  of  which  amount^  the  value  of  goods  shipped  iu  Biiiish  veseels  was 
£3.873.000.  In  1870  the  toUl  exports  were  valued  at  about  £7,790,000,  and  the  hnports 
at  £7,350.000.  Tlie  rapid  strides  Odessa  has  made  iu  commerce  within  the  last  few 
year!  will  be  seen  wlien  these  latter  sums  are  compared  wilh  the  oorrespondiiig  ou&i  of 
1853  and  1369;  the  form^  year  showing  the  sum  of  £670,000,  and  the  latter  exhiUiting  a 
fall  down  to  £465,000.    The  pop.  of  Odessa  in  1873  was  184,819. 

In  ancient  times.  Odessa  (Gr.  Oiemut)  was  inhabited  by  a  Oreek  colony,  and  later  by 
Tartar  tribes.  In  the  beffinning  of  the  15th  c,  the  Turks  constructed  a  fortress  here, 
whlcli  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1789.  In  1798  a  Russian  fortress  was  built  hero,  and 
became  the  nocleus  of  a  town  and  port,  which  two  years  after  received  the  name  of 
Odessa.  Hie  due  de  Wdielleu,  a  French  emignuitin  the  Rnsrian  serrtce.  was  appointed 
goveraorbere'in  1803,  and  during  the  11  rears  of  his  wise  administration  iJie  town 
prospered  rapidly.  Since  182S  the  city  has  formed  part  of  Uie  general  governorship  of 
a  Russia;  is  the  seat  of  its  administraiioa,  and  is  tlie  roeideace  of  the  gov.geo.  and  of 
»u  archbishop.    The  advantageous  commercial  position  of  the  city,  and  the  privileges 

f ranted  to  it  by  government,  but  chiefly  the  privities  of  a  free  port  between  1817  and 
858  (in  place  of  which  it  now  receives  an  aaou^  subsidy)  have aevdiqwd  this dty  from 
a  mere  Turkish  fortress  into  the  chief  conuQercial  town  of  the  Rns^an  enndre  after  Bt. 
Peterabun;  and  Riga.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war.  Apiil  185^  the  British 
steamer  Furivut  went  to  Odessa  for  the  purpose  of  brining  away  the  British  consul. 
While  under  a  flag  of  truce,  she  was  fired  upon  by  tito  Mlteries  of  the  city.  On  the 
f:Ulure  of  a  written  message  from  the  admiralaincommandof  the  fleet  to  obtain  explana- 
tions. 12  war-steamers  invested  Odessa.  April  38.  and  Ija  a  lew  hwiia  deatroyed  tits  forti- 
fications, and  took  a  number  of  Rosshu  Taaiela 

■  ODIC  FORCE.    See  Od,  anU. 

(KDXTPOOS',  OoDTFORE,  or  Udaifitil  the  name  of  aeveral  territories  In  India. — t. 
The  principal  is  a  Riijpoot  state,  also  called  Meywar;  area  about  11,600  eq.m.,  and  pop. 
'71,  1,160.000.-3.  A  tributary  state  in  Chota  Nagpore,  with  an  area  of  lOul  sq.m. ;  pop. 
37,708. — 3.  Chota  Odeypoor  is  a  tributary  state  in  Gujerat;  ai'ea650m.;  pop.  63,918. 

O'DIH,  the  cliief  god  of  northern  mythology.  According  to  the  sagas.  Odin  and  his 
brothers.  Vile  and  Ve,  the  sons  of  Boer,  or  the  first-born,  slew  Ymer  ot  Cliaos,  and  from 
his  body  created  the  world,  converting  his  flesh  into  dry  land;  his  blood,  which  at  first 
occasioned  a  flood,  into  tlie  sea;  hU  bonei  Into  mountains;  his  skull  into  the  vault  of 
heaven;  and  his  brows  into  the  spot  known  as  Hidgaard,  the  middle  part  of  the  earth, 
intended  for  the  habitation  of  the  sons  of  men.  Odin,  as  the  highest  of  the  gods,  the 
AifMUr,  rules  heaven  and  earth,  and  is  omniscient.  As  ruler  of  heaven,  his  seat  is 
Valaskjalf,  from  whence  tiis  two  black  ravens.  Huginn  (Thought)  and  Muninn  (Memory), 
fly  daily  forth  to  gather  tidings  of  ail  that  is  being  done  througltout  the  world.  As  god 
oi  war,  he  liolds  his  court  in  Valhalla,  whither  come  all  brave  warriors  after  death  to 
revel  in  the  tumultuous  joys  in  which  ther  look  most  plensure  while  on  earth.  His 
greatest  treasures  are  his  eight-footed  steed  Sleipner,  his  spear  Gungner,  and  his  ring 
Dnupner.  As  the  concentration  and  source  6t  all  greatness,  excellence,  and  activity,  Odin 
bears  numerous  different  names.  By  drinking  m>m  Miniir's  fountain  he  became  the 
wriseat  of  gods  and  men,  but  he  purchased  the  dhiUnctir>n  at  the  cost  of  one  eye.  He  is 
the  greatest  of  sorcerers,  and  imparts  a  knowledge  of  his  wondrous  arts  1o  his  favorites^ 
Frij^a  is  his  queen,  and  the  mother  of  Baldur,  the  Scandinavian  Apollu;  but  he  has 
other  wives  and  favorites,  and  a  numerous  progeny  of  9om  and  daughters.  Altliougii 
Ihe  worship  of  Odin  extended  overall  the  Scandinavian  lands,  it  found  lis  most  zealous 
followers  iu  Denmark, j^iicrc  he  still  rides  abroad  as  the  wild  huntsman,  rushing  over 
land  aud  water  in  the  storm-beaten  skies  of  winter. 

The  historical  interpretation  of  this  mytli,  as  given  by  Snorre  Sturleson,  the  compiler 
of  the  Heiiiidtringla,  or  chronicles  of  the  kins^  or  Norway  prior  to  the  introdiiclion  of 
Chrisltauity,  and  followed  in  recent  times  by  the  historian  Suhm,  is  that  Odin  was  a 
cliief  of  the  CEoir,  a  Scythian  tribe,  who.  fleeini;  btiforc  tlie  ruthless  aggressions  of  the 
Romans,  passed  throtigli  Germany  to  Scandinavia,  whcio.  by  their  noble  appearance, 
superior  prowess,  and  higher  intefngence.  they  cosily  vanquished  the  inferior  races  of 
tLo!%  fanda.  and  persuaded  them  that  they  were  of  godlike  origin.  According  to  one 
tradition,  Odin  conquered  the  country  of  the  Saxons  on  lus  way;  and  leaving  one  of  bis 
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BOOB  to  nile  then,  and  Introduce  a  new  religion,  in  wliich  he,  as  the  chief  cod  Wnotan. 

received  dirine  honors,  advuneed  on  h!a  Tictonous  courec,  and  making  biini^clf  master 
of  Denmark,  placed  another  sou,  Skjold,  to  reign  over  the  land,  from  whom  descended 
ihe  royal  dynasty  of  the  SkJoMingar.  He  next  entered  Sweden,  wliere  the  king,  Gylft. 
accepted  his  new  religion,  and  with  the  whole  nation  worsliippetl  him  as  a  diviuity,  and 
received  his  son  Yugni  as  their  supreme  lord  and  liigh-priesl,  from  whom  desceudwl  the 
royaj  race  of  the  Yuglingaiu,  who  long  reigned  in  Sweden.  In  like  manner  he  founded, 
throngh  his  son  Seeming,  a  new  dynasty  in  Norway;  and  besides  these,  many  sovereign 
families  of  nortliem  Germany,  lucludtug  our  own  Saxon  princes,  traced  their  descent  U> 
Odin.  As  it  lias  been  found  impossible  to  refer  to  one  individual  all  the  mythical  and 
historical  elements  which  group  themselves  around  the  name  of  Odin.,  Wodin,  or 
Wuotan,  it  lias  been  suggested  by  Suhm  and  oUier  hiatorians,  that  tliere  may  have  licen 
two  or  three  ancient  northern  heroes  of  the  name;  but  notwithstanding  the  conjectures 
which  have  been  advanced  since  the  very  dawn  of  the  historical  x>criod  in  tlie  n.  in 
regard  to  the  origin  and  native  country  of  the  assumed  Odin,  or  even  the  time  at  which 
he  lived,  all  that  relates  to  Mm  is  shrouded  In  comnlete  obscurity.  It  is  much  man 
probable,  however,  that  Uie  myth  of  Odin  ori^nated  in  nature-worship.  Bee  Bcaxtscsa.- 
viAPf  Mttholoot. 

ODLING,  William,  b.  England,  1830;  studied  medicine  in  Guy's  howital.  and  at 
the  .university  of  London.  In  1808  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  St.  Bartliolo- 
uew's  hospital.  In  1861  be  puUished  a  j^mwU  of  C/ienmtrit,  and  in  1866  Lailura  m 
AnitruU  CUtemtitry.  In  1868  be  succeeded  Faraday  as  Fullerkn  professor  at  the  lojal 
.institution,  and  in  1873  became  professor  of  oitraiiatiy  at  Oxford. 

ODO,  Sawt,  87&-M3,  second  abbot  of  Clugny,  son  of  Abbon,  a  poweVful  lord  at  the 
court  of  William  the  strong,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  solemnly  consecrated  by  his  father  to 
the  church  even  before  his  birUi.  Ilis  educatioa,  commenced  in  the  convent  of  St 
Martin  of  Tours  under  the  guidance  of  saint  Odaliic,  was  comj^ted  at  Paris.  He 
returned  to  St.  Martin,  but,  thinking  that  it*  rule  was  not  strict  enough,  left  it  and 
ent^vd  the  Cisterolan  convent  at  Baume,  In  Burgundy.  After  the  death  of  Bmion, 
Odo  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  abbot  ofClngny  and  of  Bourgdeols.  Under  his  encr- 
^tic  administration  tiie  <a<der  rapidly  increased  in  reputation  and  wealth.  The  fame  of 
tJio  school  of  Clngny  waa  difluaed  ftir  and  vide.  The  aid  of  Odo  was  sought  in  reforming 
converts  In  various  quarters.  Ttie  popes  sent  for  him  to  settle  diepntes  between  princes 
and  kings,  intrusted  him  with  the  most  important  diplomatic  negotiations.  On  his 
return  from  a  Journey  to  Rome  be  died  in  the  convent  of  St.  Julian  at  Totirs.    He  was 

Grofoundly  conscious  of  the  corruption  in  the  church  among  the  cleiyy,  monks,  and 
lily;  and  while  full  of  zeal'  for  the  renovation  of  the  Christian  life,  did  not  regard 
asceticism  as  Christian  perfection,  Uiouo^  he  aoudit  to  correct  the  secularized  ILu  of 
the  clergy  by  a  severe  monastic  ^scIpliDC.  In  the  midst  of  pre\-aillng  corruption  lus 
plona  zeal  and  pure  life  gave  liim  great  influence  and  anthon^.  He  was  a  diligent 
writer,  sod  composed  many  anthems  and  hymns. 

OSOA'OEB  (also  Odovacer,  OnonAOAR,  OimvACHAn,  OTAonAR,  etc.,  and.  according 
to  St.  Martin,  the  same  as  OrrocnAR,  a  name  frequent  in  GcriAany  during  the  middle 
ages),  the  ruler  of  Italy  from  (lie  year  476  to  493,  was  the  son  of  Edecon,  b  recretary  of 
Atlila,  and  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Constantinople.  This  Edecon  was 
also  capt  of  tlie  Scyrri,  who  formed  the  bodvguaid  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  After  the 
death  of  Attila  he  remained  faithful  to  the  family  of  bis  master,  but  perished  about  4<3 
In  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  Ostrogoths.  He  left  two  sons,  Onulf  and  Odoarcr,  the 
former  of  whom  went  to  seek  his  formne  In  the  east;  while  Odoacer,  after  leading  for 
some  time  the  life  of  a  bandit  chief  among  the  None  Alps,  determined  to  proceed  to 
Italy,  whither  barbarian  adventurers  were  nocking  from  all  Europe.  Acrordfnff  to  a 
monkish  legend,  a  pious  hermit,  St,  Severinns,  whom  he  wont  to  virit  before  his  Heparl- 
ure,  propliesied  his  future  greatness.  Odoacer  entered  the  military  service  of  thewcji^em 
Roman  empire,  and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence.  He  took  part  in  trie  revolution  by  -which 
Orestes  (475)  drove  the  emperor  Julius  Kepos  from  the  throne,  and  conferred  on  his  son 
Romulus  the  title  of  Augustus,  which  the  people  scofflngly  changed  into  Augnjttulu^. 
He  soonpercelved  the  weakness  of  the  new  ruler,  and  resolved  to  profit  by  It  He  had 
little  dtfncnlty  in  persuading  the  barlwrian  soldiery,  who  had  effected  the  revolution, 
that  Italy  belonged  to  them,  and  in  their  name  demanded  of  Orestes  tlie  third  p<irt  of 
the  land  as  the  reward  of  their  help.  This  Orestes  refused ;  and  Odoacer,  at  the  bMd 
of  his  Herulians,  Rugians,  Turdliugians,  and  ScjTil,  marched  against  Pnvta,  whiclt 
Orestes  had  garrisoned,  stormed  the  city,  andput  his  opponentMo  death  (476).  Rnmu- 
lus  abdicated,  and  withdrew  into  obscurity.  Wnat  became  of  him  is  iiot  known.  Thas 
perished  the  Roman  empire.    Odoacer  showed  himself  to  be  a  wise,  moderate,  and 

ellltic  ruler,  quite  unlike  our  general  notion  of  a  barbarian.  In  order  not  to  offend  the 
yzantine  emperor  Zeno,  he  took  the  title  of  king  only,  and  caused  the  senate  vo 
despatch  to  Conetantinople  a  flattering  letter,  in  which  it  declared  one  emperor  to  he 
cncngh  for  both  east  and  west;  renounced  its  right  of  appointing  the  emprrors,  expressi?*! 
its  confidence  in  the  civil  and  military  talents  of  Odoacer,  and  begged  Zeno  io  confor 
upou  him  the  arlminlBtnition  of  Italy.  After  some  hesitation  the  Byzantine  cmperr*r 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  senate,  and  Odoacer  received  the  Utle^of  Patneiu*.  Be 
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fixed  hU  residence  »t  Ravenna.  Acccrding  to  Iila  promise  he  divided  among  his  com- 
panions the  tliird  part  of  the  land  of  Italy— a  measui-e  far  leas  unjust  than  at  first  sight 
may  seem,  for  the  peninsula  was  then  almoet  depopulated,  and  many  domalna  vere 
)}'ing  waste  and  ownerless.  This  barbariim  ruler  did  efS'«rytliiag  in  lua  power  to  lift 
ituly  out  of  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  she  had  sunk,  and  to  breathe  fresh  life 
into  her  municipal  institutions — those  venerable  relics  of  nobler  days!  He  even  re-es- 
tablished the  consulate,  which  woe  held  by  eleven  of  tlie  most  illustrious  ecnntors  in 
succession,  maintained  peace  throughout  the  peninsula,  overawed  the  Gauls  and  Germans, 
and  leconquered  Dulmatia  and  iMoricum.  In  religion,  thoush  an  Arian  himself,  he 
acted  with  a  kinglf  impartiality  that  more  orthodox  monarchs  Iiave  rarely  exhibited. 
Gibbon  remarks,  with  lus  usual  pointed  sarcasm,  that  the  uTeTiee  of  the  Catholics  attests 
the  toleration  which  they  enjoyed.  Tiie  valor,-  wisdom,  and  success  of  Odoncer  appear 
to  have  excited  the  jeokiusy  and  alarm  of  Zeno.  who  encouraged  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogotlis,  a  still  greater  warrior  and  sovereign  than  Odoacer  himself,  to  undertake  an 
expeditiou  against  Italy.  The  first  battle  was  fought  on  tlie  hanks  of  tlie  Isontius  (mod. 
Jmnzo),  Aug.  28,  489.  Odoacer  was  beaten,  and  retreated.  During  his  retreat  he  liaz- 
arded  atiottier  battle  at  Verona,  and  was  again  beaten.  He  now  hastened  to  Rome  to 
rouse  tlie  inhabitants,  but  the  gates  of  tte  citv  were  closed  against  him.  Returning 
northwards  to  bis  capital;  Ravenna,  he  reaaumbled  the  wrecks  of  his  army,  and  in  480 
once  more  marched  ^punst  the  Ostrogoths,  idioae  advance  guard  he  defeated  and  pur- 
sued to  the  walls  of  J^via  Another  great  iMittle  now  took  place  on  the  l)nnk8  of  the 
Adda,  when  Odoacer  was  vanquished  for  the  third  tjme.  He  now  shut  himself  up  in 
Ravenna,  where  Theodoric  besieged  him  for  three  years,  Odoacer  then  capitnlated,  on 
condition  tiiat  the  kiugdom  of  Italy  should  1>b  shared  between  him  and  Theodonc. 
Tliis  agreement  was  solemnly  sworn  to  by  both  pnrtiea  Feb.  27,  493;  but  on  March  6 
Odoacer  was  assosfiinatcd  at  a  feast,  either  by  Theodoric  himself  or  by  his  command. 

OSOVETEB  ^Gr.  odoa,  a  road,  mltrUn,  a  measure),  also  called  perambulato7;  or  Kurte^' 
ing-wfieel,  is  an  nistruinent  attached  to  a  caniage  or  other  vehicle,  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  the  distance  it  has  traveled.  Such  machines  have  been  in  use  from  an  earlv 
|)eriod.  and  one  is  described  hy^  Yitruvfua  in  that  part  of  his  w^k,  De  Arc/iiUcUira,  which 
IB  devoted  to  machines.  The  instrument,  as  commonly  employed,  consists  of  a  train  of 
wheel-work,  which  communicates  motion  from  the  axle  of  the  carriage  wheel  to  an 
index  which  moves  round  the  circumference  of  a  dial  fixed  in  one  side  of  the  carriage 
over  the  axle.  The  wheel-work  Is  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  great  diminution  of  the 
velocity  impressed  by  the  nxle  of  the  vemclc,  and  the  dial  is  so  graduated  that  the  index, 
can  sliow  the  number  of  miles,  furlongs,  yards,  etc..  traversed.  The  instrument  is  alM> 
constructed  to  work  Independently,  being  in  this  case  provided  with  wheels  and  an  axle 
of  its  own;  when  this  is  done  the  wheel  is  made  of  such  a  size  that  its  circumference  is 
an  aliquot  part  of  a  mile,  an  arrangement  whicli  greatly  simplifies  the  calculation  of  the 
distance  traversed.  The  complete  odometer  can  then  be  drawn  along  by  a  mau  on  foot, 
at  attadied  behind  a  carriage.   See  PEDOUBTSSa. 

O'DOnTELl,  Leofoud,  Duke  d  Tetnan,  Marshal  of  Spain,  b.  in  1800,  was  descended 

from  an  ancient  Irish  -family.  He  entered  the  Spanish  army  when  voung,  and  bravely 
espoused  the  cause  of  (he  mihnt  .queen  Isabella  against  heruncle,  Don  Carlos.  .When 
the  Carlists  were  overthrown,  he  was  created  count  of  Liicena,  made  gen.  of  brigade, 
and  chief  of  the  staff  to  Espartero.  He  took  the  side  of  the  queen-mother  in  1840,  emi- 
grated with  her  to  France  at  the  time  when  her  canse  seemed  desperate,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Orleans,  where  lie  planned  many  of  the  political  lisings  and  dittturbsnces 
which  took  place  under  the  rule  of  Esparto.  He  headed  in  person  a  revolt  of  the  Nnv- 
arrese  against  the  minister,  but  on  its  failure  returned  to  France.  In  1848  his  hitrigues 
sf^inst^partero  (q.v.)  were  successful,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  governor-gencral- 
Bhip  of  CuiM^  where  he  amassed  a  large  fortune  b^^  favoring  the  iniquitous  tmle  in 
slavea  "Wlien  he  returned  to  Spain  (1845)  he  intrigued  arainst  Bravo  Slurillo  and 
Narvaez;  and  when  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Sartorius,  O'Dounell,  proacribed, by  iho 
government,  lieaded  a  military  insurrection.  Defeated  and  driven  into  Andalusia  in 
1854,  he  issued  a  Ubeml  mAnife«to.  The  profligacy  of  the  court  and  the  despotism  of 
the  government  favored  the  appeal;  and  when  Espartero  nve  in  his  adhesion,  the 
Spadards  rose  en  mam  and  replaced  the  ex-regent  at  the  helm.  Espartero  reversed 
the  confiscation  against  O'Donnell,  aod  made  him  a  marshal  and  minister  of  war. 
0*Donneli  ^ain  plotted  against  his  old  benefactor,  and  in  July,  1856.  supplanted  him 
by  a  caup  S.eUU.    Blood  was  ehed  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  but  O'Donnell  remained 

f resident  of  the  council.    He  was  in  three  months'  time  succeeded  by  Narvacz;  "hut  in 
858  be  returned  to  power  again,  and  in  1858,  while  still  holding  the  position  of  prime 
minister,  he  assumeu  the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  Morocco.    The  campaign  con- 


displayed  an  entire  absence  of  military  qualities;  and  O'Donnell,  though  8\iccessful  m 
olwcure  skirmishes,  occupied  three  noonlhs  in  the  march  from.Ceuta  tn  Tctuan.  A 
battle  took  place,  Feb.  4.  1860;  O'Donnell  gained  a  complete  victory,  took  the  Moorish 
Ciunp.  and  the  city  of  Teluan  surrendered  to  the  Spnniards.  The  emperor  of  Morocco 
submitted  to  a  loss  of  territory,  and  O'Donnell  was  raised  to  the  first  rank  of  the  Spanish 
nobles  as  duke  of  Tetuan.   He  remained  prime  minister  till  1886,  vrheu  his  cabinet  was 
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upset  by  Narraez.  He  than  received  leave  of  absence— tliat  is  to  say,  was  exiled,  asd 
spent  tbe  moet  of  hia  time  in  Paris.  He  died  at  Blanitz  in  1867.  Tlw  ODoniidl  mSm- 
istry  improved  the  flnancea,  aimy,  and  admintatntiou  of  Spain. 

ODONTASPID'ID^,  a  family  of  sharks  neaily  related  to  the  mackerel  shatk,  bat 
having  shape  more  like  that'  of  ordinary  sharks.  Head  depressed;  eyes  have  no  nfcti- 
tant  membrane;  nostrils  simple  and  far  from  the  mouth,  vhich  is  vide  and  inferior; 
tectli  nail  like,  with  basal  cusps  in  both  jaws.  Dorsal  fins  two,  the  first  In  front  of  the 
Teatrals.  Tail  has  no  pits  at  the  root,  and  no  lateral  keels.  The  family  Is  a  small  one, 
one  species,  O.  ferox,  inhabiting  the  Medtterraneao;  and  there  is  an  American  Atlantic 
si>ecle9,  known  as  aat^  thark,  which  is  also  said  to  be  found  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  at  Tasmaoia  and  Australia. 

ODONTOL  OGY.   See  Tebth,  ante. 

ODONTOR'NITHES,  a  sub-clasa  of  birds  whose  fossils  have  been  found  by  UwA 
in  the  cretaceous  formation  of  Kansas.  They  iaclude  two  orders,  odontolcs,  and  odoa* 
torms.  The  order  odontolcs  was  founded  by  Marsh  for  the  receptloa  of  the  extraordi- 
nary hetperomu  reqalU.  The  fonil  of  this  gigantic  bird  indicates  that  in  mauv  potnisof 
structure  it  resembled  Uie  looas  of  the  present  day.  It  measured  between  5  ana  6  fLfrom 
the  bill  to  the  toes,  and  it  stood  nearly  as  liigh.  Its  jaws  were  furnished  with  numer- 
erous  conical,  recurved  teeth,  sunk  deep  in  a  continuous  groove.  The  front  of  tlie  under 
jaw  was  not  furnished  with  teeth,  and  was  probably  eucaeed  in  a  homy  beak.  Tlie 
breast- bone  had  no  central  ridge  or  keel,  and  the  wings  were  too  small  for  a  bird  <A 
flight  The  t^l  cooslsted  of  about  \%  vertetnn,  of  whlcli  the  last  thrue  or  fbur  were 
amalgamated  to  form  a  flat,  terminal  maas.  liie  tail  was  probably  capable  d  a  ooa- 
eideraUe  up  and  down  movement,  enabling  it  to  act  asa  paddle.  The  cervical  and  dor- 
sal rertebrsB  were  of  the  ordinary  bird  type.  The  legs  were  powerful  and  the  feet 
adapted  for  rapid  paddling.  It  was  uadoubtedly  a  swimming  and  diving  Inrd,  larger 
than  any  of  the  present  day,  and  probably  lived  upon  fishes.  LeUornu  crumpet,  also  of 
the  cretaceous,  is  nearly  related  to  hesperornii;  and  enaliomis  of  the  cretaceous  of  Great 
Britaia  Is  probably  allied  to  the  same  genus,  but  the  formation  of  its  Jaws  is  unknown. 
The  next  order,  oaontolcsB,  was  founded  by  Marsh  for  the  reception  of  two  remarkable 
birds  which  he  has  named  ieht^ornis  4i^r  and  apaiorrii*  celer.  Ickthyomu  diapar  may 
be  taken  as  tlie  type  of  the  order.  Its  teeth  were  cootaiued  in  distinct  sockets  instead  of 
grooves  as  In  he^perornit.  They  were  small,  compressed,  and  pointed,  and  all  of  them 
which  have  been  preserved  are  of  simillar  form.  The  lower  jaw  contained  about  twenty 
on  each  aide,  all  more  or  less  inclined  backward.  Those  in  the  upper  jaw  resembled 
those  in  the  lower.  The  skull  was  of  moderate  size,  and  the  eyes  placed  well  forward. 
The  jaws  were  long  and  slender,  and  apparently  not  encased  in  a  horny  sheath.  Tlie 
articular  faces  of  the  vertebrse  were  Uconcave,  as  In  fishes.  Tlie  winra  were  lai;gG  in 
proportion  to  the  legs,  and  the  humerus  had  an  extended  radial  crest  ^*he  iflelacariml 
bones  were  united  as  in  ordinary  birds.  Whether  the  tail  was  cloogated  cannot  at  pres- 
'  ent  be  determined,  but  the  last  vertebra  of  the  sacrum  was  very  large.  The  fossil  found 
by  prof.  Marsh  was  that  of  an  adult,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon.  The  species  was 
eamirorons,  and  probably  aquatic  Apatomit  reaenbled  iaUhyvmU,  but  wai  rather 
mcKe  slender. 

<ECOLAKPAI>nTB,  JoAimEft— a  name  Latinized,  according  to  the  fafAion  of  the  aar. 
from  the  German  Johaitii  Hausschien— one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  coadjutors ~of 
Zwingli  in  0ie  Swiss  Reformation,  b.  in  1482  at  Weinaberg,  in  SwHbia.  His  father  des- 
tined him  for  the  prof^lon  of  the  law,  and  he  studied  for  it  in  Heidelberg  and  Bologna; 
but  yielding  to  his  own  strong  inclination,  he  relinquished  this  study  for  that  of  the- 
ology, which  he  prosecuted  at  Heidelberg.  He  then  became  tutor  to  the  wms  of  tlie 
elector  Palatine,  and  subsequently  preacher  in  Welnsberg.  This  office  hfe  resigned  in 
order  to  study  the  Greek  language  under  Reuchlln  at  Stuttgart.  He  also  learned  Hebrew 
from  a  Spanish  physician,  Matthew  Adrian.  Being  appointed  preacher  at  Basel,  be 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus,  who  highly  appreciated  his  classical  attainnaents, 
and  employed  his  assistance  in  his  edition  of  the  Hew  Testament  In  1616.  (Ecolam- 
padioa  left  Basel  for  Augsburg,  where  also  he  filled  tlw  office  of  preadier,  and  where  he 
entered  into  a  convent  But  Luther's  publications  exercised  so  great  aa  Influence  on 
him  that  be  left  the  convent,  and  became  chaplain  to  Franz  von  Mckingen.  after  whose 
death  he  returned  to  Basel  in  1S39,  and  in  the  capacity  of  preacher  and  professor  of  the- 
ology, commenced  his  career  as  a  reformer.  He  held  disputations  wiih  supporters  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  in  Baden  in  1620,  and  in  Bern  in  1528.  In  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  Lord's  supper,  he  gradually  adopted  more  and  more  the  views  of  Zwingli,  and 
at  last  maintained  tnom  In  1S26,  in  a  treatise,  to  which  the  Swablan  mlainters  replied  in 
the  Syngramma  Btiff^m.  In  1639  he  disputed  with  Luther  in  the  conference  at  Mar- 
burg. He  died  at  Basel,  Nov.  38,  1681.  not  long  after  the  death  of  his  friend  Zwli^i. 
He  was  remarkable  for  bis  gentleness  of  character.  Bis  treatise  De  BUa  PmcKoU,  and 
his  Spittola  Canonieorum  Jndoetormn  ad  Bcdnm,  are  the  moet  noted  of  his  wtwiln.— 
SmHerzog,  Da»  Lebm  da  Joh.  (BeoIampetiiuM  (1848);  and  Hi^bach^  OibslwMpwItar 

(ECUKtHlCAL  (Or.  mkowmenike,  "  of.  or  belonging  to.  the  <jjfe)«w»«TM,"  "theworW^. 
the  name  given  to  councils  of  the  entire  church,  aadsynonyinous  with  the  more  onS- 
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nuynaiM  "genenL"  Bee  OomcnL.  The  conattnm  womtTj  to  eonaUtnte  an  bbcu- 
mwiod  ooundl  are  a  8ntiF)ect  of  mudi  ccndioTein.  Am  the  subject  is  of  less  importaoce 
in  Protestant  diTinitj,  it  will  be  esou^  to  flz^w  here  that  a  council  is  said  by  Roman 
Catholic  divines  to  be  cBcumenical  in  Uuee  different  vajEft;  viz^  in  convocBttOQ,  in  cele- 
bration, and  in  acceptation.  For  the  ftrst,  th.e  8ammon8.of<  tb«  pope,  dimct  or  indirect, 
is  Iteld  to  be  necosBary;  tUifl  emumoas  muat  be  addressed  to  all  me  bishops  of  the  entire 
cliurcb.  To  the  second,  it  is  necessary  that  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  church  should 
be  present,  and  in  suffldent  numbecs  to  constitute  a  really  repieeentative  assembly ;  they 
must  be  presided  over  by  the  pope,  or  a  delegate  or  dd^tes  of  the  pope;  and  they 
must  enjoy  liberty  of  diacusaion  nod  of  q>eech.  For  the  third,  the  decrees  of  thu  coun- 
cil must  be  accepted  by  the  pope,  and  by  tlie  body  of  the  bishops  tbrougliou't  the  cliurcb, 
at  least  tacitly.  The  last  of  these  conditions  ia  absolutely  requured  to  entiUe  the  decrees 
of  a  council  to  the  character  of  cecumeuical;  and  even  the  decrees  of  provincial  or 
national  couocIIb  so  accepted,  may  acquire  all  the  weight  of  infallible  decisions,  in  the 
eyes  of  Roman  Catbotics. 

(EDZ'KA  (Qr.  a  melHng)  Is  the  term  applied  is  medkine  to  the  swelling  occasioned 
"by  the  effusion  or  infiltration  of  serum  into  cellular  or  areolar  structures.  The  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue  is  the  most  oonimon,  but  is  not  the  only  seat  of  this  aflection.  It 
Is  oocaslonally  observed  in  the  submncoua  and  auboerous  cellnlar  tiasoe,  and  in  the  cell- 
ular tiseae  of  the  parenchymatotu  Tlaccra;  and  in  some  of  these  eaoee,  it  glTca  rise  to 
symptoms  which  admit  ot^ easy  recognition  during  life.  Thus  csdema  of  the  glottis  (we 
Labtitx)  and  <edema  of  the  Jungs  constitute  well-marked  and  serious  forms  oi  diHeaae; 
while  cederoa  of  the  brain,  though  not  easily  recognized  during  life,  is  not  uncommonly 
met  with  in  the  pott-mortem  examination  of  insane  patients. 

(Edema  may  be  either  passive  or  active,  the  former  being  by  far  the  most  common. 
Pmhe  acUma  arises  from  impeded  Tcnous  circulation  (as  from  obetructioo  or  obliteration 
of  one  or  more  veins;  from  varicoee  Telng;  from  standing  continuously  for  long  periods, 
till  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  partly  overcome  by  the  physical  action  of  gravitation; 
ftom  defldency  in  the  action  of  the  adjacent  muscles,  which  in  health  materially  aids 
the  venous  circulation,  etc.);  from  too  weak  action  of  the  heart  (as  in  dilatation  or  cer 
tain  forms  of  valvular  disease  of  that  organ);  or  from  a  too  watery  or  otherwise  diseased 
state  of  the  blood  (as  in  chlorosis,  scurvy,  ^ght's  disease,  etc.).  By  means  oE  the 
knowledge  derived  from  pathological  anatomy,  we  can  often  infer  the  cause  from  th« 
seat  of  the  swelling;  for  example,  oedema  of  the  face,  usually  conunencing  with  the  eye- 
lids, is  commonly  caused  by  obstruotlon  to  the  circulation  thR>o^  the  left  Me  of  the 
heart,  or  by  the  diseased  state  of  the  Uood  in  Bright's  dlsean:  aifd  cedema  of  the 
lower  extremities  most  commonly  arbee  from  obatnictioD  in  the  right  of  the  heart, 
unless  It  can  be  traced  to  the  pressnre  of  the  grntld  utems,  or  ot  aoenraolated  fncas  in 
the  colon,  or  to  some  other  local  cause. 

Aetim  adtma  la  as-sociated  with  an  Inflammatoiy  action  of  the  eellular  tiseoe,  and  is 
most  marked  in  certain  forma  of  erynpelas.  It  is  urmer  to  the  touch,  and  pressure  with 
the  finger  prodocee  less  pittine  than  in  the  passive  form. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  wUl  be  seen  that  fsdema  Is  not  a  disaose,  but  a  symp- 
tom, and  ofen  a  symirtom  IndlcattnK  mat  danger  to  life.  Hie  means  of  removiiig  it 
must  be  directed  to  toe  morUd  condlUon  or  cause  of  which  it  is  the  symptom. 

OEDENBURG.  a  co.  in  w.  Hungary,  bounded  Lower  Austria,  Raab,  Elsenhurg, 
andWleselburg;  1280  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  2W),158;  drained  by  the  Raab,  Leitha.  and  Rabuitz 
rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Vienna  and  CUly  railroad.  Lake  Neusiedler,  one  of  the 
liirgest  of  HuDgnry  proper,  is.tncluded  in  the  district.  The  surface  fs  level  and  fertile  in 
the  8.  and  e.,  but  mountainous  in  the  □.,  and  cover^i  by  forests.  The  staples  are  wine, 
tobacco,  com,  wheat,  honey,  and  wax.  Potash,  niter,  refined  sugar,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  are  manufactured,   (japital,  Oedenburg. 

OE'DEKBUKO  (Hung.  Sovrtmv  f  aoc.  Bemproniuv^,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name,  situatea  in  an  extensive  ^sin,  about  3  m.  w.  from  tlie  Neiided- 
ler  sec.  on  the  Ilkva,  a  branch  of  the  Raab.  It  is  connected  by  railway  wiih  Vienna. 
Oedenburg  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  In  Hungary.  It  has  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  potasli,  mtre,  tobacco,  sugar,  earthenware,  glass,  cutlery,  etc. ; 
and  a  considerable  trade  In  wine,  com,  tobacco,  wax,  honey,  and  cattle,  tiio  pmduels  of 
the  neiirUborhood,  whi(^  is  ricli  and  well  cultivated.  The  wine  of  Rust,  a  small  town  8 
ra.  n.  of  Ocilenburg,  on  hills  sloping  to  the  Neusiedler  see,  is  one  of  the  best  wines  of 
Hngary.  and  inferior  only  to  Tokay.  The  Roman  station  of  Sempronium  was  one  of 
considerable  importance ;  and  numerous  Roman  remains  are  found  near  Oedenburg.  The 
inhabitants  of  Oedenburg  are  mosUy  of  German  race.   Pop.  '69,  31,108. 

lE'lUPira  (Or.  OidipoutX  the  hero  of  a  celetHsted  legend,  whi<^  thoosh  of  Uie  most 
revolting  nftture  in  itself,  has  supplied  both  Euripides  and  Sophocles  witli  the  snbfect- 
la^ter  of  some  of  their  most  celebrated  tragediea  The  story,  as  generally  related,  Is  as 
follows:  (Edipns  was  the  son  of  Leius.  kinflr  of  Thebes,  by  Jocasle;  but  his  father  having 
consulted  the  oracle  to  ascertain  whether  be  should  have  any  issue,  was  informed  that 
his  wife  would  bring  forth  a  son,  by  whom  he  (Laius)  should  ultimately  be  slain.  Deter- 
mined to  avert  so  terrible  an  omen,  Laius  ordered  (he  son  which  Jocaste  bare  him  to  have 
his  feet  pierced  through,  and  to  be  exposed  to  perish  on  Mount  CiUwron.   In  this  help- 
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less  conditloi),  (Bdipus  -was  discovered  by  a  )ierdsmnn,  and  conveyed  to  tbe  comt  vH 
Folybus,  king  of  Corinth,  who,  in  aHusion  to  tbe  ewollen  feet  of  tlie  child,  luuned  him 
(Eiupu»  (from  oideo,  to  swell,  and  pom,  the  foot);  and  along  with  his  wife,  Merope, 
brought  him  up  as  his  own  son.  Having  come  to  man's  estate,  (Edipua  was  one  dsr 
taunted  with  ihe  obscur^y  of  his  origin,  and  in  cmiBequence  proceeded  to  Delphi,  to 
consult  the  oracle.  The  response  which  he  received  was,  that  be  would  slay  hia  fallitr. 
and  commit  incest  with  liia  mother.  To  escape  this  fate,  he  avoided  returning  to  Cor- 
inth, and  proceeded  to  Hiebes,  on  approacliiog  wbieh  he  encountered  ilie  <Aanot  of  bis 
father;  and  the  charioteer  ordering  him  oat  of  the  vt^.  a  quarrel  emaued.  In  which 
CBdipus  ignoruntly  alew  Laius,  and  tiiua  unconec^ougly  f  uullled  Uie  first  port  of  the  oraele. 
The  famous  Sphinx  (q.v.)  now  appewrd  near  Thebes,  and  seating  herself  on  a  rock,  pro- 
pounded a  riddle  to  every  one  who  passed  by,  patting  to  death  all  who  failed  to  mire  it. 
The  terror  of  the  ThehanB  was  extreme,  and  in  despair  they  offered  the  kingdom,  togi-tlier 
with  the  hand  of  the  queen,  to  the  person  who  should  be  successful  in  dt'liverin^  it  frnm 
the  monster.  (Edipus  came  forward;  the  Sphinx  asked  him,  "WJiat  bein^  lias  foor 
feet,  two  feet,  and  tbiee  feet;  only  one  voice;  but  whose  feet  vary,  and  when  it  hu 
moc^  ia  weakest  i"  (Edipus  replied  that  it  was  "Man;"  whereupon  the  Sphinx  ibrew 
Itself  headlong  from  the  rock.  (Edipus  now  became  king,  and  husband  of  liis  mother. 
Jocaste.  From  their  incestuous  union  sprang  Eteocles,  Pmynices,  Antigone,  and  iBmene. 
A  niyBterious  plague  now  devastated  the  country,  and  when  tJie  oracle  declared  that 
Iffifore  il  coula  be  stayed,  the  murderer  of  Laitis  should  be  banished  from  (he  tMHiuliy. 
(Edipus  was  told  by  the  projjliet  Tiresias  that  he  himself  had  both  murdered  his  fathw 
and  committed  incest  with  his  mother.  In  his  horror  he  put  out  bis  own  eyes,  that  he 
might  no  more  look  upon  his  fellow -creatures,  while  Jocaste  banged  lien^lf.  Driven 
from  bis  throne  by  his  sons  and  his  brothcrin-law,  Creon,  (Edipus  wandered  towards 
Attica,  aooompanied  by  Antigone,  and  took  refuge  in  the  grove  of  tlie  Eumen^hi, 
who  charitably  removed  him  from  earth;  but  the  latter  part  <Xf  his  life  Is  diiEerenUj 
told. 

(E'GIR,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  ocean  god,  a  Jotun,  but  friendly  to  Odin. 

IEKLEV8GHLA0BS,  Adam  CIottlob,  the  greatest  poet  of  northern  Europe,  was  b.  is 
1779,  at  Copenhagen.  His  ".arly  years  were  spent  at  the  pulnce  of  Frederickhborg,  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  the  Danish  capital,  where  his  fatlter  was  employed,  first  as  organist,  and 
afterwards  as  steward  or  hailin.  During  the  absence  of  Uie  royal  familv  in  tlm  winter, 
(Elilenschlaj^r  and  his  sister  amused  themselves  in  roaming  over  the  palace,  and  exam- 
injug  tiie  paintings  and  works  of  art  which  it  contained,  and  in  improvising  private  llie- 
Dtrictils,  for  which  he  supplied  original  pieces.  After  an  iraegular  and  desultory  coune 
of  education,  (Ehtenschl&ger's  love  of  the  drama  led  him  to  c^r  his  services  to  the  mao- 
iu^r  of  the  Copenhagen  theater;  but,  discovering  soon  that  he  had  no  chance  of  nsiaf 
above  the  nnk  of  a  mere  supernumeranr,  he  entered  the  univeruty  ot  Copenhagen  as  a 
student  law.  For  a  time  he  SDems  to  have  pursued  his  studies  w  ith  toIeraUe  aasiduily. 
under  the  direcdon  of  bis  friend,  A.  8^  Oersted,  who,  together  with  his  dif^tin^isbed 
brother,  H.  C.  Oeteted  (q.v.),  had  cmented  a  Itfe-long  friendship  with  him.  (Ehlen- 
schlager's  studios  were  interrupted  in  1601,  when,  on  uie  bombardment  of  (Dopenbageu 
by  Nelson  and  Parker,  he  and  his  friends  serveii  in  the  studant-corps  of  volunteers. 
After  this  event,  which  roused'  the  donnant  patriotism  of  the  nation,  (Ehlenschlfigtr 
found  the  study  of  law  too  irksome,  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  cultivaiion  of  lite 
history  and  mythology  of  liis  own  country.  In  1808  appeared  his  first  collection  of 
poems,  including  one  longer  dramatic  piece,  St.  Sam  Aften-Spil,  which  attracted  favor- 
able notice  for  the  lively  macy  with  which  national  habits'aud  local  ctisracteristics  were 
porirayed.  The  VatUujiders  Saga  in  the  Poetuke  Skr^tei;  publisbed  in  1803,  and 
Aladdiii'g  J'orn  nderHge  Lampe,  completed  his  success,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
first  of  Uvmg  Danish  poets;  the  former  of  these  works  having  shown  a  marvelous  capacilv 
for  reflecting  the  dark  and  stern  coloring  of  the  old  northern  Sagas,  while  tbe  latter  favp 
evidence  of  a  rich  and  genial  poetic  fancy.  These  early  efforts  were  rewarded  by  iln 
acquisition  of  a  traveling  pension,  which  enabled  him  to  spend  some  years  in  visitinc 
vanous  parts  of  the  continent,  and  becomin,::  acquainted  wiui  tfie  great  literary  ceWhii 
tins  of  the  day,  such  as  tbe  Weimar  circle,  of  whom  Ooethe  was  the  bead.  During  this 
period,  (Ehlenschltt^rer  wrote  his  Hakon  JaH.  the  first  of  his  long  series  of  nortbem  trs- 
gcdies,  at  Halle  (1807;  Eng.  trans,  by  F.  C.  Lascelles,  (1875),  and  his  Ooreggio,  at  Rome 
(1809;  Eng.  trans,  by  Theodore  Martin,  1854).  In  1810  (Ehlenachlfiger  returned  to  Den- 
mark, where  be  was  hailed  with  acclamation  as  the  greatest  tragic  poet  Denmark  hnl 
ever  known ;  and  having  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  chair  of  Rsthettcs  at  the  iioiversitT. 
and  received  various  substantial  proofs  of  roval  favor,  he  married,  and  settletl  in  wm 
Capital,  where  his  peace  was,  however,  rudely  disturbed  by  a  literary  feud  with  Bapgesen. 
the  Danish  poet  and  critic,  whose  poetical  supremacy  bad  been  supcrsedAl  by  tliat  of 
(Khlenschiajrer.  In  1819  appeared  one  of  (Ehlensobligcr's  most  masterly  productioits. 
Noi'dena  Guder,  and  this  anu  the  numerous  dramatic  compositions  wriUen  aoout  the  same 
period,  show  tliflt  the  severe  criticism  to  which  his  writings  had  been  exposed  during 
tbe  celebrated  Bagesmn  quarrel,  had  corrected  some  of  the  faults,  and  lessened  the  self- 
conceit  which  had  characterized  his  earlier  works.  His  reputation  spread  -with  hi; 
increaaing  years  both  abroad  and  at  tkome;  and  after  liaving  repeatedly  vidted  the  moK 
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Bouthcm  parts  of  Europe,  be  vent,  In  1839,  to  Sweden,  nrbcralils  acrival  wu  welcomed 
by  a  public  ovntlon;  ami  after  havlnf^  recelTed  repeated  marks  of  friendship  from  Tarious 
sovereigns,  he  was  honored  In  bis  own  countiy  by  the  celebration,  la  18l9,  of  a  grand 
public  festival,  held  in  the  palace  at  Copenliagen.  But  >Uiis  OKation  was  unfortunately 
followed  in  less  than  two  moatlis  by  bis  deatb,  which  took  place  in  J»fi.,  18d0.  His 
funeral  was  kept  as  a  national  solemnity,  and  he  was  followed  to  the  grove  by  a  civic 
procession,  which  Included  members  of  every  class  of  society,  frtofk  princes  to  ariizans. 
Tlte  fame  of  (Ehleo8ch]j^;er  will  rHsTprincipuly  on  bis  tragedies^  of  which  be  wrote  24, 
19  ot  the  number  being  on  northern  subjects.  These  all  composed  originally  iu 
Danish,  and  re- written  oy  hinwelf  in  Qennan,  Besides  those  already  referred  to,  the 
best  are  ICnuii  den  Store,  Palnatoke,  Aaxl  «g  WaB>org,  Vmringtrm  I  MUdagord.  His 
poems  are  for  the  most  part  Indiffereat,  and  his  numerous  prose  wriUngs  deserve  Utile 
notice.  His  Danish  and  German  works  amount  in  aU  to  6d  vt^umes,  to  which  must  he 
added  4  volumes  of  hia  Srindringer,  or  AutoOagrt^Ueal  ^MoUeetu^M,  published  after  his 
death. 

OBHLER,  GtrwAT  Frikdrioh,  1818-TO,  b.  Wllrtembut^,  and.  having  studied  tlieol- 
ogy  at  Tubingen,  wa^,  1884-87,  a  lecturer  in  the  missionary  iustitution  at  Basle,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  theological  seminary  at  TnMngen,  teaching  also  in  the  univer- 
sity there.  In  1840  he  became  vicar  at  Stuttgart  and  prafeesnr  In  tuo  tluologioal  semi- 
naiT  at  Schontlml.  In  1845  lie  was  chosen  a  member  of^ the  theological  faculty  at  Bredau, 
and  continued  there  until  1853,  when  he  was  called  back  to  TQblngen  where  he  lectured 
and  was  superintendent  of  the  theological  facaltv.  Ho  published  inanv  essays  and 
reviews,  and  several  larger  works.  He  was  especially  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  for  which  he  had  a  profound  reverence  as  containing  the  oommencemuut  of 
the  supernatural  revelation  whicii  ts  completed  in  the  New  Testament.  Be  held  that 
the  connection  between  the  two  is  so  intimate  and  essential  that  the  genesis  of  all  the 
Kew  Testament  ideas  of  salvation  is  found  in  the  Old,  and  that  the  two  must  stand  or 
fall  together.    His  chief  book  Is  Tha  TKeoiogy  of  ike  Old  Tutammt. 

(StL  DE  B<EW,  a  French  term  literally  signifying  ox's  eve,  applied  in  architecture 
to  those  small  ruuud  or  oval  openings  iu  the  fncze  or  rooi  of  large  buildings,  wliicli 
serve  to  give  light  to  spaces  othem'ise  dark.  The  most  famous  is  that  in  the  anteroom 
(where  the  courtiers  wmted)  of  the  roy^al  cliamber  at  Versailles,  which  ^re  name  to  llie 
apartment.  Hence  the  e.'Epressiou,  Leg  Fattea  de  f  (EH-de-RBuf—Le,,  Uie  history  of  the 
courtiers  of  the  Grand  Monsrque,  and  by  extension,  of  courtiers  In  general. 

CLAVS,  a  Ion;;  and  narrow  island  in  the  Baltic,  lying  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Swe- 
den, opposilc  to,  and  forming  part  of,  the  Itln  of  Kalmar,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to 
17  m.  from  the  shore.  It  is  85  m.  In  length,  and  from  3  to  8  m.  In  breadth.  Ttie  area  is 
538  sq.m.,  and  the  pop.  40,050.  The  island,  which  Is  scarcely  more  than  a  lime  cliff,  is 
BCiUitny  covered  with  soil,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  well  wooded,  and  has  good  pasture- 

f round,  which  is  turned  to  account  by  the  islanders,  who  rear  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 
Q  favorable  seasons,  barley,  oats,  and  flax  yield  good  crops.  The  fishing  Is  excellent  all 
round  the  coasts.  There  are  large  alum-works  on  the  island,  and  an  extenrive  line  of 
wind>mills  along  the  range  of  the  Alwar  hills,  near  which  stands  Borgholm  (pop.  839), 
the  only  town  on  the  island,  the  Brat  foundations  of  wliicli  were  laid  in  1817.  To  the 
n.  of  the  island  lies  the  steep  but  wooded  island-cliff,  the  Jtmgfruen,  or  Blaakulla,  which 
bears  the  mythical  reputation  of  having  been  the  scene  of  variouB  deeds  of  witcbciuft, 
and  the  favorite  resort  of  wizards  and  witches, 

OSU,  a  small  t.  of  Prus  jan  Silesia,  stands  on  a  plain  on  the  Oelsa,  or  Oelse,  16  m. 
e.n.e.  of  BreslaiL  Its  castle,  biult  in  1558,  is  suirouDded  ramparts  mtd  ditches.  It 
coBtains  a  gymnasium,  several  churches,  and  otiier  public  eoifloea.  Pop^  '75>  8,874,  who 
carry  on  manufactures  of  shoes  and  of  cloth  goods. 

OVAlTTHT'Lie  AOZD  (Ci,Hi)0),HO)  is  one  of  the  volatile  btty  adds  of  the  general 
fonnnia  Ct.H*  O4.  It  is  a  oirforleaa  oily  fluid,  with  on  aromatic  odor,  lighter  tlmn 
water,  and  insoiitble  In  diat  fluid,  but  dissolving  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Accord- 
ing to  Miller  iOrgamcOhenoMry.  2d  ed.  p.  855),  it  may  be  exposed  to  a  cold  of  0°  wltliout 
becoming  solid;  while  it  boils  and  may  De  distilled  (with  pwtinl  decomposition)  at  398". 
It  is  <like  many  of  tlie  allied  fatty  acids)  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  oleic 
arid  (q.v.)  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  likewise  yielded  by  tlie  action  of  nitric  add  on  castor 
oil,  wax,  and  variotn  fats.  Its  most  cbaracteristfo  salt  is  the  oenanthylato  of  copper, 
which  orystalizea  in  beautiful  green  oeedlea 

(EKOTHE'EA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Onagraeem  (q.T.),  having  four 
petals  and  eight  stamens,  tlie  calyx-limb  4rdeft,  the  segments  reflexed;  the  capsule 
4-valved,  jvith  many  naked  seeds.  The  ErEamro  PRontosB  ((E  biennis),  a  native  of 
Tirgiaia,  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  1614,  and  is  now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  in  sohie  parti  of  Brittdn,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  thickets,  on  sandy 
grounds,  etc.  It  Is  a  biennial  plant,  and  produces  in  the  flrst  year  elliptic  or  obovate 
obtuse  leaves,  and  in  the  second  year  a  stem  of  1^-4  ft.  high,  whici  bears  at  its  summit 
numerous  yellow  flowers  in  a  leafy  spike.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  in  the  evening. 
The  root  somewhat  resembles  a  carrot  In  shuw,  but  Is  short;  it  is  usually  red,  fleshy  and 
tender;  it  Is  eaten  in  salads  or  in  soups,  and  ai  a  bc^d  vegetable,   Tbe  i^nt  is  often 
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cultivated  for  tlie  sake  of  its  large  yellow  Bowers.  Several  other  species  of  tSnot^erm, 
□iLtives  of  North  America,  are  occauonally  culdvatod  in  our  gardras,  aad  bare  eatabk; 

and  pleasaut  ruots.  ^_ 

OEXB'BBOJ  aa  iDlend  t.  of  ftwedea,  csirital  of  a  Iftn  of  the  saine  name,  is  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  tUe  Swart-Elf  into  tlie  Heilmar  lake,  100  m.  w.  of  Stockholm.  Pop,  'Tfl, 
1U,496.  The  town  Blil!  retalna  many  memotialB  of  ite  earlier  prosperity,  when  it  was  fre- 
quently the  residence  of  the  Swedish  ralcrs,  who  found  its  central  position  in  the  morv 
fertile  soutliem  portion  of  the  klDsdom  favorable  both  in  regard  to  lutfety  and  plciuant- 
ness  of  site.  The  old  castle  was  bollt  by  Beiwer  Jari  in  the  18th  c. ,  and  was  in  after-times 
frequently  chown  as  the  seat  of  the  BailonaT  diets.  Oerebro  has  manufactories  of  wax- 
clotn,  carpets,  woolen  goods,  stockings,  gUDS,  and  mirrors;  and  these  industrial  pro- 
ducts, together  with  the  mtaemls  olxained  from  the  neighborios  silver,  copper,  and  Iron 
mines,  are  conveyed  to  Qothenb(HV  and  Stockholm  by  means  01  the  extenave  system  ot 
canals  which  connects  the  lakes  of  tbe  interior  with  the  maritime  ports. 

OERSTED,  Andebs  SakdOk,  177&-18eO;  b.  in  ttie  isUnd  of  Langeland  belonging  to 
Denmark;  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  embraced  the  profesaion  of 
law  and  roee  to  eminence  ajt  a  suoeessful  practitioner  and  ae  editor  of  the  Jwiditkl 
Are^r  and  other  legal  periodteals;  be  also  wrote  several  treatises  on  tlie  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  HegeL  In  18S6  he  was  Intrusted  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  Danish  law,  and  In  1881  bad  an  Important  sbue  in  forminig  the  prorindal  ounatitu- 
tions  granted  by  Frederick  VL  to  the  states.  For  several  years  he  was  high  oommis- 
rioner,  or  king  s  representative,  at  the  assembly  of  the  states,  and  h'om  1841  to  1848  was 
a  member  of  the  Danish  cabinet.  In  1868  he  a^n  entered  the  cabinet  as  prime  roiaister 
of  Frederic  VII.,  and  acted  as  minister  of  the  interior,  of  public  worship,  and  of  public 
iastrucllon.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  considered  as  favoring  coastUutional  reform, 
but  he  soon  showed  himself  a  violent  reactionist.  Public  feeling  was  very  strong  and  a 
revolution  seemed  at  hand,  hut  at  the  close  of  1854  the  king  dismissed  tbe  Oersted  cabi- 
net. The  point  on  wliich  the  contest  of  liberaUsm  and  prerogative  turned  was  the  right 
of  the  cro-.vu  to  grant  new  constitutions  to  Schleewlg  and  Holstein  without  tlie  consent 
of  the  diet.  In  1855  Oersted  and  liis  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  were  impeacbed  by  the 
diet;  the  trial  lasted  for  a  year  and  resulted  in  an  acquittal  under  the  Denmark  law,  the 
vote  standing  eight  for  conviction  and  ciglit  for  acquittal.  An  autobiography  of  Oer- 
sted was  published  1851-47,  and  contains  valuable  material  for  Danish  historians. 

0EB8TSI),  Hijss  CimisTUN,  one  or  the  most  distinguished  scientific  discoverers  and 
physicists  of  modern  times,  was  b.  in  1777*  at  Rudhjobing,  on  tbe  Danish  island  of 
Langeland,  where  his  father  practiced  as  an  apothecary.  In  1704  he  entered  the  univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1799.  and  soon 
afterward  became  assistant  to  tbe  professor  of  medidne,  in  which  capacity  he  gave  lec- 
tures on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1806,  after  having  enjoyed  n  traveling 
Bcholarship  for  several  years,  aud  visited  Holland,  the  sreater  part  of  '0«rraany,  nod 
Paris,  be  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Copenhagen.  In  1812,  he  again  visited  Germany  and  France,  after  tutviog  pobltshea 
n  manual  under  the  title  of  Vtdentkaben  our  Ifaturen't  Alminddig$  Love,  and  F^n4a 
Indledmng  til  don  Alrmndelise  Jfaiurlare  (1811).  During  his  residence  at  Berlin,  he  wrote 
liis  famous  essay  on  tbe  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces.  In  which  he  first 
developed  the  ideas  on  which  were  based  his  great  discovery  of  the  intimate  connection 
existing  iKtween  magnetism  and  electricity  and  galvanism — a  treatise  which,  during  his 
residence  in  Paris,  he  translated  Into  French,  in  conjunction  with  Harcet  de  8eiTe&  In 
1819,  he  made  known  these  Important  truths  in  a  Latin  essay,  entitled  Mtpgrimenta  eirea 
t^fflcnciam  Confiietut  SSe^iiei  in  aeum  Magntticam,  wliich  he  P-ddresaed  to  all  Ibe  smentiflc 
societies  and  the  leading  savans  of  Europe  and  America,  and  thus  made  good  his  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  mtgiuator  of  the  new  science  of  electro-msgnetiaBi.  This  discovery 
which  l&nned  one  of  tbe  most  important  enw  In  the  history  of  modem  physical  Bdeaoe, 
obtained  for  Oersted  tiie  CSopley  medal  from  tbe  royal  society  1^  England,  and  the  prio- 
dpal  mathemadcal  prize  in  Uie  gift  of  the  Institute  of  Full.  The  original  and  leading 
idea  of  this  great  discovery  liad  been  In  bis  mind  since  1800^  when  the  discovery  of  the 
galvanic  battery  by  Volta  bad  first  led  him  to  enter  upon  a  ooume  of  experiments  on  the 
production  of  galvanic  dectricity.  The  enunciation  of  his  theory  of  eleotro-maguetism 
was  followed  by  many  important  experiments  in  re^rd  to  the  compresdon  of  water,  and 
by  numerous  other  chemical  discoveries,  among  which  we  may  Instance  his  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  tlie  metal' aluminium  in  aliunina.  The  infiuenca  which  Oersted 
exerted  on  the  science  of  the  day  by  his  discoveries  was  recognized  by  tlie  learned  in 
every  country,  and  honors  increased  upon  bim  witti  increasing  years.  Ue  was  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  Frencli  Institute,  perpetual  secretary  to  the  eoclbty  of  sci* 
encea  in  Copenhagen,  a  knight  of  the  Prussian  order  of  merit,  of  the  French  legion  of 
honor,  and  of  tbe  Danish  order  of  tlie  danuebrog,  and  a  councilor  of  state.  Omied's 
great  object  through  life  was  to  make  science  popular  among  all  classes,  in  furtherance 
of  which  he  wrote  numerous  works,  contributed  sdeatiflc  papers  to  tiie  Dswspapers  aud 
magarines  of  hie  own  country  and  Qcrmany,  and  in  addition  to  his  zegvlar  prelectioBs 
in  the  university,  gave  courses  of  pwular  scientific  lectures  to  tbe  public  ududiiu 
ladles.  Among  tlie  works  specially  wntten  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowt 
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edge,  those  'beBt  known  are  Aanflen  i  Xaittren  (Kop.  1845),  and  Natur-laren'g  MeAaniMi^e 
DeetiKop.  1847),  both  of  which  have  liecn  trsDslated  into  seversl  other  European  laii- 
guiiges.  Hie  majori^  ol  hia  more  Important  physical  and  cliemical  papers  are  con- 
tained in  Pc^geDOorfrs  Annalen,  and  were  written  bv  him  in  German  or  French,  botli 
of  wbk-h  he  wrote  with  the  same  facility  as  bit  own  languiige.  i  At  the  clcso  of  1850,  a 
national  Jubilee  was  held  in  honor  of  the  50th  anntversary  of  his  connection  witli  the 
unlTcrsity  of  Copenhagen — a  fetitiTal  which  be  did  not  long  nirrive,  as  his  death  occur- 
red at  Cupenbagen  Mitr.  9,  1851.  A  public  funeral,  attended  bj  all  persons  distin- 
guished by  rank  or  learning  In  the  Danish  capital,  bore  testimony  to  the  respect  and 
esteem  wfUi  which  he  was  regarded  1^  hit  frilow-cklBens,  among  whom  hfa  memoty  is 
cherished,  not  merely  aa  one  of  the  greatest  adentiflc  benefactors  of  his  times,  Imt  as  a 
man  who  contributed  kigety,  by  his  eloqnrat  and  earnest  advocate  of  liberal  {nrinciples, 
to  the  attdament  of  the  high  df^pree  of  oosstltultonal  ficedoB  whldi  Detunerk  now 
enjoya. 

OB'SBL,  an  Island  of  Rnsda,  In  the  Baltic,  bdoogbg  to  the  goremment  of  Livonia, 
and  lying  aoroas  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Riga.  It  is  about  80  bl  Id  length  from  n.e.  to 
a.w.,  and  about  40  m.  in  greatest  Dread th,  but  the  8.W.  end  consists  of  a  comparatiTely 
naROw  peuinauia.  A  narrow  strait  separates  the  n.e.  end  from  tlie  island  of  Dngo. 
The  aorfaoe  is  uodulaling,  broken  by  low  hilla.  marshy,  watered  bv  Dnmerous  small 
■treama,  and  well  wooded.  The  coast  Is  generaUy  formed  by  high  cliffs.  The  climate 
is  milder  than  that  of  the  neighboring  continental  .districts.  Tm  rocks  are  generaHy 
calcareous,  and  the  aoil  is  in  many  places  gravelly;  Uie  chief  crops  axe  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  and  pease.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  liorses,  and  sheep,  and  filing,  are,  however, 
the  principal  oocupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  setil-fiBheries  are  nf  some  impcntance. 
Pop.  46,000,  mostly  Lutheran.  The  only  town  is  Arenaburg,  on  thes.e.  coast,  with  a 
pop.  (1867)  of  8,256.  Many  of  the  inbablianta  of  Annsburg  are  of  Oennnn  descent,  aa 
are  the  nobles  and  clergy  of  the  island;  but  the  peasantry  are'Eethonian.  The  islanders 
of  Oeeel  were  In  early  times  noted  as  pirates.  The  Danish  king  Waldemar  conquered 
the  island  in  the  begiDning  of  the  IStb  ceatuty.  Albert  von  BuzbOvden,  bishop  of  Leal 
in  Livonia,  obtained  It  from  Deunark  in  1237,  In  order  that  he  might  reduce  its  inhabit 
tanta  to  subjecUon.  ud  convert  Uicm  to  Christianiiy.  Bdng  partly  subdued  by  the 
Teutonic  knights,  it  remiuoed  for  more  than  800  years  under  Its  bishoia,  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  being  transferred  to  the  island.  The  last  bishop  sold  it  to  Denmark  in  1569. 
It  remuned  a  Danish  province  iXU  IMi,  whan  it  was  i^ven  up  to  Sweden,  and  In  1721 
fell  ittlo  the  hands  of  Suwa. 

(BflOFS'AOm  (Or.  oio,  to  conv^,  and  phagdn,  to  eat),  or  GttlleT,  a  membranoua 
ennal,  about  0  in.  in  length,  extending  from  the  pbaiynx  to  the  stomach,  and  thus  form- 
ing ft  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  of  the  larynx,  descends  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction  along  the  front  of  the 
spine,  passes  througn  nn  opening  fai  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  enters  the  abdomen,  and 
terminates  In  Ihe  cnidlac  orifice  of  the  stomticfa  opposite  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra.  It 
lias  three  coats— viz. .  an  external  or  muscular  coat  (consisting  of  two  strata  of  fibers  of 
coudderable  thickness— an  external,  longitudinal,  and  an  internal  circular);  an  internal 
(St  mucous  coat,  which  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  squamous  cpithelinm;  and  an 
intermediate  cellular  coat,  uniting  the  mureular  and  mucouc  coi-ts.  In  this  tissue  are  a 
large  number  of  cesophageal  glands,  which  open  upor  the  uurface  by  a  long  excretory 
duct,  and  are  most  numerous  round  the  cardiac  orifice,  where  they  form  a  complete 

'^^Tbe  cesophagus  is  liable  to  a  considcTahle  number  of  morbid  changes,  none  of  which 
ate,  howen^of  very  common  occurrence. 

The  moat  prominent  symtom  etfm>pkaffitk,OT  iii^lwnmfUSon<fmeaKijAagu»,\^  pain 
between  the  diottlden,  or  behind  the  trachea  or  sternum,  augmented  in  deglutition, 
which  is  usually  more  or  law  difficult,  and  sometimet  impossible.  The  affection  is 
reeardcd  aa  a  very  rare  one,  unless  when  it  originates  from  the  direct  application  of 
irritating  or  very  hot  substances,  or  from  mechaniral  violence — as,  for  iustunce,  from 
the  unshillfol  ftM»ltcatioa  of  tlie  stomach-pump  or  probang.  Dr.  Copland,  however,  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  cbildTen.  parUculariy  during  infancy,  and  observes 
that  "  when  Uie  milk  is  thrown  up  unchanged,  we  diould  always  suspect  the  existence 
of  Inflammation  of  the  cesophagus."  Tlie  ordinary  treatment  emploved  in  inflammatory 
diseases  must  be  adopted;  and  if  inability  to  swallow  exists,  nourishing  liquids,  such  aa 
strong  beef-tea,  must  l)e  injected  into  the  lower  bowel. 
/  ^<um  of  the  a»i>ph<t^H»—ti  morbid  muscular  contraction  of  (be  tube,  producing  more 
•''  or  leas  difflCTiIty  of  swallowing— is  a  much  more  common  nlTection  than  inflnmmnlion. 
The  spasm  generally  comes  on  suddenly  during  a  meal.  Upon  an  attempt  to  swallow, 
tiie  food  is  arrested,  and  Is  either  mimedlately  rejected  with  considerable  force,  or  Is 
retuned  foratime,  andthen  brought  up  by  regurgitation;  the  former  happening  when  the 
contraction  takes  place  In  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  and  the  latter  when  it  (s  near  the  lower 
part.  In  some  cases,  solids  can  be  swallowed,  while  liqnWs  excite  spasm ;  while  m  bther 
cases  the  opposite  is  observed ;  but  in  general  either  solids  or  liquidB  sutllce  to  excite  Ihe 
contraction,  when  a  predisporition  to  it  exists.  The  predisposition  usually  conaisis  in 
an  excitftUe  atate  of  the  nerrous  lyilem,  inch  as  eitais  in  hysteria,  hypochuulriaals,  and 
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gcnemllj  in  a  debilitated  condilion  of  tbe  body.  An  attac'^  may  cosBist  of  a  ^a^z 
paroxysm,  lasting  only  a  few  lioura,  or  it  may  be  more  or  less  persisteot  for  months  or 
even  years.  Tlie  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  eslablialimeat  of  the  geoenil  bealili. 
by  tlie  admin  is^ration  of  .toniciuind  aoti-Qpasmodics,  by  atteotioa  to  the  bowels  and  Um 
various  BecretiAus,  by  exerci»e>iD  the  opea  air,  tlie  ahower-bath,  a  nutritious  diet,  etc; 
nud  by  the  avoidande  of  tbe  excessire  use  of  strong  tea,  cofle&  aod  tobacco.  Gare  nuut 
also  be  takeu  not  to  swallow  anything  imperfectly  roasticatea  or  too  hot;  and  the  ooct- 
Bionnl  passage  of  a  bougie  is  recommended.  Brodie  relates  a  case  that  ceased  Eponlaae- 
oudy  on  tbe  removal  of  bleeding  piles.  Strychnia  is  deserving  of  a  trial  when  otticr 
means  fail;  and  if  the  aCEection  assume  a  decidedly' periodic  form,  quinia  will  usuallf 
prove  an  effectual  remedy. 

PartUffm  of  the  eesoplu^s  is  present  in  ccrtaiu  forms  of  orninic  disease  of  tbe  brain 
or  spinal  cord  which  are  seldom  amenable  to  treatment,  and  la  often  a  Yerj  important 
part  of  the  palsy  that  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  most  severe  and  chronic  cases  of  inuB- 
Ity.  In  OuB  nnection  Uuire  is  inability  to  swallow,  but  no  pain  or  other  symptom  of 
spasm;  and  a  bougie  may  be  passed  without  obstruction.  Tbe  pnttont  most  be  fed  bj' 
the  stomach-pump,  and  nutrient  injections  of  strong  beef-tea  should  be  thrown  into  tbe 
lower  bowel. 

Permanent  or  organic  aMcture  Ihe  mophagut  may  arise  from  ioflammatorr 
thickening  and  induration  of  its  coats,  or  from  scirrhous  and  other  formations,  wtuated 
either  in  the  walls  of  or  external  to  the  tube.  Tbe  mrat  common  seat  of  ibis  affection  is 
at  its  upper  part.  The  symptoms  are  perststeut  and  gradnally  increasing  difficulty  of 
smillowing,  occasionally  aggravated  by  fits  of  spesm;  and  a  bougie,  when  passed, 
always  meets  with  resistance  at  tbe  same  spot.  Wlien  the  contraction  Is  due  to  inflam- 
matory thickening:,  it  may  arise  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  or  from  swallowing 
lioiling  or  corrosive  fliiiite;  and  it  is  said  that  it  has  been  induced  by  violent  retching  in 
sea-sicKness.  If  unrelieved,  the  disease  must  prove  fatal,  either  by  ulceration  of  the 
tube  around  tbe  seat  of  tbt  stricture,  or  by  sheer  starvation.  When  tlie  affection  origi- 
nates in  inflammation,  some  advantage  may  be  derived  from  a  mild  course  of  mereuiy, 
occasional  leeching,  and  narcotics;  and  especially  from  tbe  occasional  paasjige  of  t 
bougie,  of  a  bali-probang  (an  Ivory  ball  attached  to  a  piece  of  wlialebone),  or  of  a  pieoe 
of  sponge  moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  it  is  dependent  upon 
malignant  disease,  and  the  tissues  have  become  softened  by  the  intlltration  of  the  mor 
bid  deposit,  the  bougie  must  be  directed  with  the  greatest  care  tbrongfa  the  strietun,  as 
a  false  passage  may  be  easily  made  into  important  adjacent  cavities. 

tbreiga  bodies  not  very  unfrequently  pass  into  the  cesophagus,  and  become  impacted 
there,  giving  rise  to  a  ssnse  of  choking  and  Uts  of  suftocatiye  cough,  e^tecially  vhee 
they  are  seiued  In  its  upper  part.  They  may  not  only  cause  immodbte  death  by  excit- 
ing spasm  of  the  glottis^  but  if  allowed  to  reraaia,  may  excite  ulceration  of  the  parts, 
tuid  tnus  cause  deatb  b/  exhaustion.  If  the  body  is  small'  and  sharp  (a  6eh-bone,  for 
example),  it  raay  often  be  sot  rid  of  by  making  the  patient  swallow  a  large  mouthful  of 
bread;  if  it  is  large  and  soft  (such  as  too  large  a  mouthful  of  meat),  it  may  generally'  be 
pushed  down  into  the  stomach  with  the  probuug;  while  large  hard  bodies  (such  as  pieces 
of  bone)  should  he  brought  up  elthc^r  by  the  aclion  of  an  emelic,  or  by  long  curvea  for- 
ceps. If  the  offending  body  can  neither  be  brought  up  nor  pushed  down,  it  must  be 
extracted  by  tbe  operation  of  OMphagotomy — an  operatlcm  wbicn  can  only  be  performed 
wlien  the  Impacted  body  u  not  very  low  down,  and  wUcUitis  unnecessary  to  describe  la 
these  pa^s. 

(BSTBtDX,  a  family  of  dipterous  insoeta,  having  a  mere  nidimentaiy  proboscis  or 
none,  the  palpi  also  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  mouth  reduced  to  three  tabereles;  tbe 
anieunte  short  and  inclosed  In  a  cavity  in  tbe  forepart  of  the  head;  the  abdomen  larc^ 
They  are  generally  very  hairy,  the  hair  c^n  colored  in  rings.  They  reeemble  fle^-ffiies 
in  their  general  appearance,  and  are  nearly  allied  to  mueeida.  The  perfect  insect  is  venr 
Bbiirt-iived.  The  females  deposit  tbeir  egw  on  different  species  of  herbivorons  mam- 
malia, each  tnftect  being  limited  to  a  partlcuTar  kind  of  quadruped,  and  selecting  for  its 
e^jm  a  situation  on  the  animal  suitable  to  the  habits  of  tbe  larva,  which  are  difl^nt  in 
different  species,  although  the  larvie  of  all  the  species  are  pararites  of  herbivorous  qnitd- 
rupeds.  The  characters  and  hoUla  of  some  of  the  most  notable  spedea  are  deecriwd  io 
the  article  Bor.  Animals  seem  generally  to  have  a  strong  insunottve  dmd  of  tbe 
oestridffi  which  infest  them. 

OETtNGER,  Fbibdbtch  Christoph.  1703-83)  U  GOppingeu,  in  Wtlrtemberg;  stud- 
ied at  the  nniveraity  of  Ttlbingen,  where  be  met  those  who  styledithcmselves  the  tnnirnf. 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  mystical  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.  After  ffnuhlDg 
his  course  at  the  university  he  became  intimate  with  Bengel,  with  whom  be  corre- 
sponded and  whom  he  frequently  visited..  Hie  aim  was  to  infuse  more  of  tbe  biblical 
element  into  the  philosophy  of  Wolf,  and  to  "ascertain  therein  the  final  principles asi 
highest  unity  of  all  thought."  He  read  cai^ully  Uie  cliurch  fathers,  especially  Augus 
tine,  rand  studied  the  Rabbins  and  their  cabalistic  apeculations.  He  beotme  acquainted 
with  Francke,  Spangenberg,  and  Zinzendorf.  Ansr  travding  extensively  he  retomed 
to  ToUngen,  wliexe,  having  served  u  tutor  and  aided  Zlnundoif  in  tiie  tnnalntiwi  of 
the  Scripttuea,  he  was  appointed  reader  of  tbeolkwy  in  tbe  univonity  of  HaUbl  Thii 
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|>ost  lie  resigned,  and  went  to  Holland  to  confer  with  its  eminent  theoltwians.  Retnra- 
ing  to  WnncmbiTf;  lie  waa  appointed  in  1786  pastor  at  Hirsdiau.  HaTing  adopted  the 
views  of  the  PictisLt,  "  with  whom  liis  purity  of  life,  earnestness  of  mitnuer,  extensive 
tlicological  ticquirements,  and,  perhaps,  his  mysticism  of  style,  alt  combined  to  give  him 
grent  iDfluence,"  he  became  their  leader  in  tbat  part  of  Germany.  About  this  time  he 
l)ecni»e  an  earnest  student  of  the  writmga  of  the  mystic  BOhme,  and  also  an  ardent  dis- 
ciple of  Emanuel  Swedenboif;,  some  of  whose  writings  he  traa^ated  into  German.  He- 
attempted  Ui  arrange  a  system  of  theotoey  on  the  mystical  interoretatlon'of  Scripture. 
In  1765  he  published  a  ti-eatise  entitled  MarMjr  and  Mutveabf  FhUmjiity,  which,  witii 
liis  tiUDslatioD  of  XbA  works  of  Swedenborg,  brought  upon  hfm  the  reprehension  of  bis 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  Yet  he  was  protected'  by  the  duke  of  Wdrtemtierg,  and  was 
Domiuatcd  to  the  superintendence  of  the'  chutebes  in  the  district  of  Weinsberg,  after- 
ward in  that  of  Herrenberg,  and  subsequently  appointed  prelate  at  Murhard,  where  he 
cpulinued.iill  bis  death.  He  was  held  in  hig'b  r^a^  as.a^pMlosopher  and  theologian 
by  tliose  who  adopted  his  views.  He  wrote  several  philosophical  and  cabalistic  works, 
and  spent  mudi  time  in  studying  the  art  of  tranunuttngnietals.  Hisautobic^raphTwas 
published  at  Stuttgart  in  1^5.  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  coUcctca  and 
edited  in  1853  by  £hmann,  wlio  published  his  life  and  letters.  Tlie  works  of  Oetinger 
amount  to  about  seventy,  the  best  of  which  is  TkeoUgia  ex  Idea  VUcb  Dedueta. 

OETTINGEN,  a  former  German  co.  in  the  Riesgau,  Swahia,  now  divided  between 
tlie  Spielberg  and  Wnlleiistein  lines,  and  belonging  partly  to  Wnrtemberg  and  partly  to 
Bavaria.  .It  existed  from  about  1200,  und  was  mediatized  1606-10. 

O'FALLON,  John,  b.  Ky.,  1791;  served  in  the  war  of  1812  under  gen.  Harrison, 
being  wounded  at  Tipi^ecauoe;  was  a  merchuat  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  acquired 
vast  wealtl],  and  has  given  mom  than  a  milUon  dollars  to  cliarltable  and  other  institu- 
tions, nmons  which  is  the  O'Fallon  polytechnic  hutitution,  which  he  endowed  to  the 
amount  of  f 100, 000. 

OFEN.    See  Buda,  ante. 

OTVA'i  I)TX£,  a  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity,  an  cntrcncliment  extending  along  the 
whole  border  of  England  and  Wales,  from  the  n.  const  of  Flintshire,  on  the  estunry  of 
the  Dee,  through  the  counties  of  Denbigh,  Montgomery,  Salop,  Radnor,  and  Hereford, 
into  Gloucesteraliirc,  where  Its  southern  termination  is  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Wye,  in 
tiie  grounds  of  Sedburypark,  wliich  overlook  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  In  some  places 
it  is  nearly  obliterated  by  cultivation;  in  others  it  is  of  considerable  height,  although  its 
appearance  nowhere  indicates  that  it  can  ever  liave  been  of  much  value  as  a  rampart. 
It  is  therefore  generally  supposed  to  have  been  clii<itly  iuteaded  as  a  line  of  demarcation. 
Nearly  parallelwith  it,  but  at  a  distance  varying  fi-om  a  few  hundred  yards  to  8  m.,  on 
the  eastern  or  English  side  of  it,  is  Watt'$  dyke,  a  similar  relic  of  antiquity,  which,  how- 
ever,  seema  never  to  have  t>een  so  great  a  woi  h,  and  is  now  in  many  places  much  oblit- 
erated. It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  space  between  them  was  neutral  ground  where 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Welsh  met  for  trading  or  otiier  purposes.  The  prindpat  dyke  is 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  OSa,  king  of  Ibrcia,  who  reigned  in  the  8th  c. ;  but  this  Is  mat- 
ter of  tradition,  and  not  of  history. 

OFF  EHBACH,  a  manufacturing  t  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  a.  bank  of  the  river 
Main,  within  the  domains  of  the  princes  of  Isenburg-BIrstein,  4  m.  B.e.  of  Frankfurt. 
Fop.  '70,  33,691.  Offenbach  is  pleasantly  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Main,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  the  province. 
Among  the  industrial  products,  its  carriages  have  acquired  a  pre-eminent  character  for 
excellence;  and  next  to  these  stand  its  bookbindinga,  articles  of  jewelry,  gold  and  silver 
goods,  carpets,  and  silk  fabrics.  It  has  also  good  manufuctories  of  wax-cloth,  papler- 
mSch^  snuff-boxes,  tin-lackered  wares,  umbrellns  and  pnrasols,  wax-candles,  leaUier, 
hats,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  ginger-bread  and  spiced  cakes.  Offenbach  has  several 
churches,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue.  The  palace  is  the  winter  residence  of  the  Isenburg- 
Birstein  family,  to  whom  the  old  castle,  now  in  ruins,  also  belongs.  A  pontoon-bridge 
across  the  river,  and  a  railway  to  Frankfurt,  facilitate  intercommunication,  and  tend 
materially  towanls  the  maintenance  of  its  active  trade. 

OTTEHBACH,  JACQtiES,  a  composer  of  dramatic  music,  who  enjoys  high  popularity 
over  the  continent,  of  German  birth,  but  a  naturalized  Frenchman.  HewasL»omin 
181&,  became  ehrf  d'orekedre  in  the  TbfiStre  Francais  in  Paris  in  1847,  and  afterwards 
manager  of  the  Th£fttre  des  Bouffes  Pariraens.  He  has  composed  a  vast  number  of 
light  lively  operettas,  Le  Mariage  am  LarUemes;  La  IXlle  d'Slesondo,  etc.,  perfect  as 
musical  triOes;  hut  the  productions  by  which  he  is  best  known  are  a  series  of  &u/bn- 
neriet  m^meaUa.  or  burlesque  operas,  including  Oj-phie  avx  Snfers;  La  Belle  HeUne;  La 
Ba/i-be  Bleu;  La  &rancle  Duehme;  Oenev&te  Brabant,  and  Boi  Carotte,  composed  with 
the  rather  questionable  aim  of  parodying  music  of  a  more  serious  description.  Madame 
I^imarl  has  become  almost  as  popular  in  England  as  in  France. 

omSSES  Agaikbt  Reuoiok,  Public  Pkacb,  etc.   See  Relioion,  Peace,  etc. 

OFTEB  AND  AOCEPTAKCE  is  one  mode  of  entering  into  a  contract  of  sale.  At  an 
aactioft,  the  highest  offer  is  generally  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  when  accepted, 
the  contract  is  completed.  An  offer  la  often  made  by^  letter  £n»n  one  merchant  to 
V.  K.  X.— 61  ^  1 
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another  to  buy  or  eell  gooda,  la  such  a  case,  the  party  offering  is  bound  to  wut  until 
lie  gets  an  answer  by  return  of  post  or  messenger ;  for  until  then  the  offer  is  supposed  to 
be  continuoudy  maoc.  But  if  A  offer  to  B  personally  to  sell,  and  B  ask  time  to  cod- 
8ider  for  a  day,  or  any  given  time,  A  is  not  bound  to  wait  a  single  moment,  accordioE 
to  English  law,  and  may  withdraw  at  any  time  from  the  offer,  because  he  had  no  leg^ 
consioemtion  far  waiting;  whereas,  In  Scotland,  in  the  same  circunutances,  A  wouUlx 
bound  to  w^t  the  time  i^reed  upon. 

onssnro.  Under  the  head  Fntar-FBunB(q.T,)haTe  been  described  the  Tsriooi 
offerings  prescribed  in  tiie  Jewlsli  law.  We  shalf  have  occasion  to  consider,  under  die 
head  of  Sacrifice  (q.y.),  some  further  questions  connected  with  the  subject  of  offeHnn 
in  public  worship.  In  tlie  Chnstian  community  there  appears  to  hare  existed,  from  t£e 
earliest  times,  a  practice  of  making  voluntary  offerings,  for  purposes  not  directly  cod- 
nected  with  .public  worship.    See  Offbrtort,  ■  ■ 

07'?EBTOBT  (Lat.  offerlorium,  from  offero,  I  offer)  is  the  name  ^vcn  to  thirt  porlioa 
of  the  public  liturgy  of  tlio  Boman  Catholic  church  with  which  the  eucharislic  serrice. 
strictly  so  called,  commences.  In  the  Roman 'liturgy  it  consists  of  one  or  tvo  tenet 
from  some  book  of  Scripture,  generally  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  sometimes  also 
from  the  epistles.  In  the  Ambrosian  hturgy  it  consists  of  a  prayer,  similar  in  form  m 
the  coU^i  or  aecrei  of  the  mass:  and  in  both,  this  recital  is  followed  by  the  preparston 
offering  up  of  the  bread  and  wine,  accompanied  by  certain  ceremonies  and  forms  a7 
prayer. 

This  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  tiie  public  service  became,  from  a  very  cbiH 
■  period,  the  occasion  of  a  voluntary  offering,  on  the  part  of  the  faithful;  originally,  ft 
,  would  seem,  of  the  brcnd  and  wine  designed  for  the  eucharistic  celebration  and  fnr  ibt 
':  communion  of  the  priest  and  the  congrcgatloQ,  sometimes  even  including  theahniii 
mcmlierB,  and  also  for  the  agape,  or  common  sacred  feast,  whteh  accompanied  it.  Thi 
portion  of  the  offerings  wliicii  remained  in  excess  of  what  was  requisite  for  thesepar- 
poses  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  tlio  support  of  the  clergy.  Tui-» 
offerings  were  ordinarily  made  by  the  faithful  in  person,  aua  were  laid  upon  tlie  nllxr: 
and  the  Ambrosian  rite  still  preserves  this  usage  in  a  ceremonial  wliich  may  be  witnrsfnl 
in  the  cathedral  of  Miliiii.  By  dci-rees,  otlier  gifts  were  superadded  to  tlioseofbmd 
and  wine — as  of  com,  oil,  wax,  honey,  eggs,  butter,  fruits,  lambs,  fowl,  and  other 
animals;  and  eveotu  illy  of  equivalents  in  money  or  other  objects  of  value.  The  Iftt- 
named  class  of  offerings,  however,  was  not  so  commonly,  ma  tie  upon  the  altar  and  Axa- 
ine  the  public  liturgy,  as  In  tbe  form  of  free  gifts  presented  on  the  occasion  of  otlHr 
ministerial  services,  as  of  baptism,  marriages,  funemla,  etc. ;  and  from  this  has  aTi>en 
the  practice  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  mnss-offerlng,  or  ftonorarivm,  vrhkh  b 
Kivcn  to  a  priest  with  the  understanding  thnt  bo  shall  offer  the  mass  for  the  inti-atiou 
Whence  tlie  honorarium  itself  is  often  called  an  "  intention")  of  the  offcrent.    In  son* 

filaces,  however,  and  among  them  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  cfferings  "in  kind"  are  siill 
n  use,  not  indeed  in  the  form  of  the  ancient  offertoir.  but  in  'lie  shape  of  cnnlribuiioD« 
of  corn,  hay,  etc.,  at  stated  seasons,  for  tiie  use  of  tne  puochial  clergy.  At  wcddi^ 
also,  and  In  some  places  at  funerals,  offerings  In  money  are  made  by  the  rplations  an) 
friends  of  the  newly  married  or  of  the  deceased.  In  the  liturgy  of  the  English  chnrcl 
allusion  is  made  to  the  practice  of  oblations,-  and  some  of  the  recent  controversies  ban 
turned  upon  the  revival  of  the  "  offertory,"  which  has  found  some  advocates. 

OFFICE,  in  law,  may  be  ministerial  or  judicial,  and  is  in  law  the  right  and  duty  o\ 
one  or  more  persons  to  discharge  the  functions  of  some  position  of  trust  or  honor,  andU' 
receive  the  emoluments  appertaining  thereto.  An  office  is  ministerial  when  its  ezcrri^ 
depends  on  the  command  or  direction  of  others;  judicial,  when  the  officer  is  called  Mpc^ 
to  employ  his  own  discretion.  An  example  of  the  first  is  a  sheriff,  of  the  second  a  jud^ 
of  a  court  of  law.  The  two  are  sometimes  united  in  one.  The  office  is  bcldforiK 
benefit  of  the  public,  may  be  abolished  by  legislation,  unless  such  action  be  expre»|v 
forbidden  by  the  constitutiou ;  and  cannot  be  the  subject  of  sale  or  devise,  though  in 
Englsnd  certain  ministerial  offices  arc  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  iDcumbenl  and 
■may  descend  in  the  family.  When  the  office  is  in  its  nature  judicial,  the  duties  caom.'- 
be  performed  by  deputy,  as  tlie,  personal  skill  or  judgment  oi  the  officer  are  the  rtasMi* 
for  his  holding  the  office.  Witli  ministerial  offices  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Thus  Bfhenf 
or  other  court  officer  may  appoint  deputies,  and  their  acts  are  good  In  law;  while  ibt 
appointing  crfllcer  remains  responsible  for  such  acts.  Statutes  in  most  of  the  states  pn> 
Tide  that  offices  shall  not  be  sold,  and  sucli  a  sole  would  be  void  anywhere  as  cnntran'  ir< 
the  policy  of  the  common  law.  So  any  agreement  between  the  officer  nnd  one  who  Ij 
influence  procures  his  appointment,  to  divide  the  compensation  received,  woulil  I' 
altogether  void.  It  was  a  principle  of  the  common  law  that  no  term  of  office  should  !• 
created  so  as  to  begin  at  a  certain  time  in  tlie  future,  nor  for  a  fixed  term  of  yean*, 
should  he  held  for  life  or  during  good  behavior,  This  was  to  prevent  the  lioltlinf '-f 
office  after  competency  to  perform  the  duties  had  ceased,  and  to  render  it  impos-ili*' 
that  tlie  office  should  survive  the  officer.  It  is  common  in  this  couatry  to  limit  ttt 
term  to  the  life  of  the  incumlient  and  to  the  attaining  of  a  certain  age,  as  70  yrars.  Tv" 
offices  cannot  be  held  by  Iho  some  person  where  one  is  in  the  nature  of  its  duties  inr<^- 
sistent  vltii  the  other.   This  inconsistency  may  be  patent  from  the  nature  of  iheofia^ 
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or  It  may  bo  declared  to  ezM  act  of  leglslntion.  Where  an  office  la  filled  in  commoa 
br  several  persons,  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  office  Is  of  a  public  character  all  the 
cRlcers  must  meet  for  consuitatioD,  but  that  a  majority  may  act,  while  if  the  office  is 
private,  all  must  concur;  Iiut  this  is  often  governed  by  statute,  and  a  decision  by  a 
miijority,  or  even  a  majority  of  those  present  at  any  meeting,  made  binding.  Members 
of  state  or  national  le^slature  are  not  usually  termed  officers,  the  word  being  confined  ia 
usage  to  those  having  executive  or  judicial  authority.  A  de  facto  officer  is  one  who  is  in 
possesdoD  of  tlio  authotity  and  emoluments  of  an  office  without  a  good  t\t\e  thereto,  while 
a  dejure  officer  Is  one  who  lua  the  legal  right  but  not  necessarily  actual  possesdon.  It  Is 
evident  that  it  would  make  much  confusion  and  cause  grent  injustice  if  all  official  acts 
of  a  (<s  Jiteto  officer  were  to  be  considered  as  of  no  effect.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  Judge 
who  was  wrongfully  on  the  bench,  it  would  be  a  great  hard^p  if  all  judgments  given 
by  him,  and  all  crimimil  convictions  of  his  court,  siiould  be  set  aside.  But  if  suit  be 
brought  by  a  de  f&eto  officer  in  bis  pabUc  capacity,  he  may  be  debarred  from  recovery 
on  the  ground  of  defect  in  title,  and  the  dt  jure  officer  may  test  the  question  of  Utle 
brio^iog  a  writ  of  quo  learmnto. 

PubOc  officers  are  appointed  la  tbe  Utdted  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, by  the  president  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  with  tbe  exception 
that  to  congress  is  given  the  power  to  vest  In  tbe  president  alone,  or  in  the  hcada  of 
departments  or  courts  of  law,  the  appointment  of  "  inferior  officers."  Ambassadors, 
public  ministers  and  consols,  and  supreme  court  judges  are  specified  as  not  belonging  to 
tills  "  inferior"  class,  but  beyond  that  the  distinction  is  not  clearly  defined.  In  tbe 
various  states  tbe  appointment  of  public  officers  is  regulated  by  statutes,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  supreme  oonrt  jud^  election  is  common.  The  appointee  in  most  cases  is 
required  to  take  an  oath  to  perform  faithfully  the'  dudes  of  the  office.  A  bond  Is  often 
required  where  ttte  officer  has  clia^  of  financial  interests  or  hia  duties  affect  property 
rii'hts.  Where  he  performs  official  acts  before  eiving  bond  or  taking  oalb,  such  acta 
will  be  valid  unless  he  has  been  specially  prohibited  by  statute  or  constitution  from 
holding  the  office  before  tbe  bond  was  filed  or  the  oath  administered.  Compensation  of 
officers  may  be  fixed  by  law  or  may  be  obtained  from  fees.  It  is  provided  in  tbe  United 
States  statutes  that  no  officer  of  the  government  who  holds  an  office  with  a  salary  of 
$3,000  or  more  shall  receive  extra  compeu.'jation  for  performing  the  duties  of  any  other 
office  unless  expressly  authorized  by  law.  Where  an  officer  has  been  removed  his  salary 
will  continue  unUl  proper  notice  of  tbe  appointment  of  bis  successor  has  been  given 
him.  Compennatinn  does  not  begin  until  an  officer  is  liable  to  duty.  The  law  will  pre- 
sume that  a  public  officer  is  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  duty  until  tlie  reverse  has 
been  shown.  Where  discretionary  power  is  given,  the  officer  ia  made  the  exclusive 
judge  of  the  facts.  The  officer  ia  liable  for  wrongful  acts  both  to  the  injured  party  and 
to  tliti  state.  In  the  first  cast  remedy  ia  by  action,  in  the  second  by  indictment  or 
Impeachment  The  order  of  a  superior  is  no  bar  to  an  action  arising  from  an  unlawful 
act  of  the  inferior,  nor  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  ground  for  holding  the 
bead  officer  responsible.  Contracts  mude  by  public  ofticers  are  governed  by  tbe  ^neral 
law  of  agcncv  and  tliey  cannot  bind  the  government  beyond  tne  extent  of  their  legal 
authority.  If  an  appropriation  is  exceeded,  the  officer  is  liable.  A  court  officer 
cannot  be  held  if  acting  under  the  proper  order  of  a  court  having  lurisdiclion, 
but  may  be  where  there  is  no  jurisdiction.  If  a  sherifl!  seize  property  wlifth  is  by  law 
exempt,  he  is  personally  responsible.  Fraud  and  embezzlement  are  made  criminal 
offenses  by  statute.   Forfeitnre  of  office  will  follctw  such  offenses,  tbe  proceeding  being 

information  or  qtta  warranto.  Tlie  method  of  removing  a  public  officer  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  power  belongs  to  the 
president  alone  or  whether  he  must  receive  lie  consent  of  the  senate.  Bucb  "  inferior" 
officers  as  miiy  be  appointed  by  congress  may  also  be  removed  by  proper  legislation.  It 
is  said  cn  tlie  one  band,  as  to  other  officers,  that  tliere  is  a  distinction  between  the  right 
to  nominate  and  the  power  of  appointment,  and  that  therefore  the  consent  of  tbe  senate 
must  be  obtained  in  removing  any  officers  in  whose  appointment  it  bad  a  share.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  Is  u^ed  that  removal  is  an  executive  act,  tbat>  the  power  ,  of  nominating 
implies  the  power  to  remove,  and  that  the  public  interest  demands  that  tbe  prestdenb 
should  have  power  to  dismiss  an  incompetent  or  dishonest  official  without  the  delay 
wliicli  would  be  entailed  by  awaiting  the  action  of  the  senate.  -  The  question  has  several 
times  come  before  congress,  and  the  power  of  the  president  to  act  alone  was  sustained  by 
a  very  close  vote.  In  the  contest  of  authority  between  president  Andrew  Johnson  and 
congress  the  discussion  on  this  point  was  verv  bitter.  By  statutes  of  1867  and  1806  it 
was  provided  that  a  civil  officer  appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  diall 
bold  his  place  until  removed  by  the  same  autiiority,  but  t^t  during  a  recess  of  tlie 
senate  the  president  may  suspend  such  officer  and  appoint  another  to  fill  the  duties  of 
the  position.  The  president  is  to  make  a  nomination  within  SO  days  after  tbe  beginning 
of  the  next  session  of  the  senate;  and  in  case  the  senate  directly  refuse  to  confirm,  he 
may  nominate  another  person.  These  statutes  are  known  as  tne  tenure-of-offlce  acts. 
Slate  officers  may  in  many  cases  be  removed  by  the  governor;  the  subject  is  governed 
by  filntutory  enactments,  which  vary  greatly  in  the  different  states.  Elective  offices  can- 
not be  vacated  by  an  executive  officer  without  showing  cause,  such  as  mi^easance  or 
embezzlement.  A  term  of  office  may  be  extended  or  reduced  by  action  of  the  leg^ature 
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unlew  It  be  prescribed  1^  ccmstitiitlonal  provlwon  or  be  elective  in  ifa  nature.  Officers 
of  the  United  States  courts  hold  during  good  behavior,  Init  those  of  the  territorial  courts 
do  not  fall  witliin  the  clause  of  the  constitution  already  referred  to,  and  depend  upon 
the  action  of  congress  for  the  limitation  of  their  terms.  If  neitlier  state  nor  naUoua) 
constitution  prescribe  the  length  of  a  term,  the  subject  is  under  legLslatlve  coDtrc^  and 
may  be  extended  or  shortened,  or  the  office  altogether  abolished. 

OITtCE,  The  Divikb  (Lat.  offidvm,  duty),  is  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  canon- 
ical hourij  (q.  V.)  prescribed  to  T>e  read  each  day  by  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  anil  sub- 
1  deacons  in  the  Iwman  Catholic  church.  Under  tlic  head  Brevurt  will  be  found  s 
general  description  of  the  contents  and  the  arrangement  of  that  great  service-book.  The 
8i>ecial  portions  asNgned  for  any  parUculitr  day  constitute  what  Is  called  the  divine  office 
for  that  day;  and  each  person  who  is  bound  iu  virtue  of  bis  order  to  recite  the  breviary. 
Is  obliged,  under  pain  of  sin.  to  read,  not  merely  vith  the  eye,  but  with  distinct, 
although  it  may  be  silent,  articulation,  each  and  all  these  portions.  The  adjustment  ot 
tiie  p<^Ion8  of  Uie  office  of  each  day,  the  combination  of  the  "  ordinary"  portions  which 
are  read  every  day  In  common,  with  the  parts  "proper"  for  each  particular  day,  is  a 
matter  of  condderable  difficulty,  and  is  regulated  hy  a  complicated  system  of  rubrics 
(q.v.). 

Omcz  COPT  is  a  copy  made  of  a  document  by  some  officer  of  a  court  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  document  Is;  and  in  general  such  copies  are  receivable  in  evidence,  without  fur- 
ther proof,  in  the  saloe  court,  but  not  in  other  courts,  except  some  statute  moke*  them 
evidence. 

OFFICE  FOUKD.  See  IsquBsr  or  Otfke. 

OFFICE,  HOLT,  Conobsoation  OF  THE.  In  the  article  InquhdUon  (q.v.)  It  has  been 
explained  that  that  tribunal  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name  holy  office.  That  title, 
however,  properly  belongs  to  the  "  congregation"  at  Rome,  to  which  the  dhiection  of 
tlie  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome  is  subject.  This  congr^ntion  was  established  by 
Paul  III.  In  1542,  and  its  organization  was  completed  by  SIxtus  v.  It  conrists  of  twelve 
cardinals,  a  commissary,  consulters,  and  qualiflers,  whoso  duty  It  is  to  examine  and  re- 
port on  each  case  for  tne  information  of  the  cardhuUs.  In  the  most  solemn  sessions  of 
the  holy  office  the  pope  iilmself  presides  in  person.  The  holy  office  decides  questions  of 
heresy,  inquires  Into  crimes  against  faith,  and  judges  ecclesiastical  offenses,  espedally  in 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  present  coadltion  ot  the  papal  court  tbe 
oction  of  the  lioly  office  Is  much  restricted. 

0FFICSB8,  MiLiTABT  AND  Naval. — SBUtary  offieert  are  combatant  and  non-combst- 
ant,  tbe  latter  term,  Including  paymasters,  medical  officers,  oommlssari^  and  other  civil 
officers.  Tbe  great  divisions  of  rank  are  commissioned,  warrant,  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  Commissioned  officers  are  thoee  holding  commissions  from  the  crown,  or  a  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  comprise  all  holding  the  rank  of  ensign,  or  corresponding  or  superior 
rank.  Divided  bv  duties,  they  are  staff  officers  (see  ^'apf),  or  regimental  officers  ($« 
ReoimentJ;  divided  by  rank,  general  officers  (q.v.),  field  officers  (q.v.),  and  troop  or 
company  officers.  The  last  are  captains,  lieutenants,  and  sub-lieutenants,  and,  except  in 
tbe  cavalry^are  unmounted.  The  different  systems  of  promotion  for  officers,  and  espe- 
cially the  Intricacies  of  the  late  purchase  system,  will  be  explained  under  Promotion, 
Army,  and  Purchase  Stbtex.  The  onlv  warrant  officers  in  tlie  army  are  master-gua- 
iiers  (see  Gunner)  and  schoolmasters,  ^on-commissioued  officers  are  described  under 
that  heading. 

Officers,  natal,  are  commissioned,  warrant,  and  petty  officers.  Commis^oned  officers 
are  admirals,  captains,  commanders,  lieutenants,  and  sub-lieutenants,  described  under 
their  respective  titles.  Warrant  officers  (q.v.)  are  boatswains,  carpenters,  gunners,  and 
one  class  of  engineers.  Petty  officers  will  oe  described  under  that  beading  and  consti- 
tute a  very  important  portion  of  the  management  in  a  shlp-of-war. 

OTIIGXAL  A88IOXEI',  in  English  law.  Is  an  offler  of  the  bankruptcy  court.  In  whom 
a  bankrupt's  estate  vests  the  moment  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  is  made.  He  is  the 
manager  of  the  property,  and  can  sell  tbe  estate  under  tbe  directions  of  tbe  court  ia 
urgent  cases,  sucn  as  where  the  goods  are  perishable;  but,  in  general,  be  Is  assisted  In  the 
management  the  creditor's  assignees,  who  are  selected  from  the  body  of  creditors  br 
the  otfier  creditors'  votes.  The  omcial  assignee  is  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  beint: 
selected  from  the  body  of  merchants,  brokers,  or  accountants.  He  is  bound  to  flsd 
security  to  the  extent  of  £6,(X)0.  He  is  prohibited  from  carrying  on  trade  on  his  own 
account.   The  salary  is  £1000. 

OFFICIHAL  FLAKTB  (Lat.  offleina,  a  shop)  are  thoee  medicinal  plants  whicb  have  a 
place  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  different  countries,  and  which  are  therefore  sold — or  some 
of  their  products  or  preparations  of  them— by  apothecaries  and  druggists.  The  medici- 
nal plants  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent  are  alt  officinal,  but  many  are  also  offld- 
nal  which  are  not  cultivated.   See  Medicinal  Plants. 

OFFBET,or  Se^0fl,  the  splay  or  sloping  part  of  a  wall,  etc.,  jdniug  parallel  suifsres 
when  the  upper  foce  recedes  from  tbe  lower.  This  frequently  occurs  on  Duttrasesw  The 
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offset  is  nsaaHr  protected  with  dresBed  stones,  haviDg  a  projection  or  di^^  on  tbe  lower 
edge  to  prevent  the  lain  from  running  down  the  wall. 

OFFSETS,  a  term  used  by  gardeners  to  designate  tlie  young  bulbs  which,  springing 
from  the  axils  of  the  scales  of  a  bulb  (q.  v.),  grow  beside  it,  exhausting  its  strength,  but 
wlilch  serve  for  the  prowigation  of  the  plant.  A  crop  of  shallots,  or  of  potato  onlone, 
consists  entirely  of  the  onsets  of  the  bulbs  planted  in  spring;  although  the  term  is  not 
commonly  used  except  as  to  bulbous-rooted  plants,  prized  for  the  beauty  of  their  fiowers. 

OFFSETS.  Let  AEF  B  D  G  be  a  field  with  very  irregular  sides;  take  the 

points  A,  O,  H.  C  at  or  as  near  the  comers  as  convenient,  the  ol^ect  beii^  to  inclose 
as  much  of  the  field  as  possible  within  the  quadrilateral  AOHC;  and  for  this  pur< 
pose,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  include  a  corner  (as  SRQ)  which 
is  outside  the  field.  The  area  AOCD  is  found  by  means  of  the  diagonal  AM,  and  the  per- 
pendiculsTs  on  it  from  C  and  O.  The  area  AEFO. . .  .6L  is  found  by  dividing  it  into  tri- 
angles and  trapezoids  by  means  of  perpendicu- 
lars (to  which  the  term  offsets  was  originally 
applied,  though  it  now  denotes  the  irregular 
area  before  mentioned)  from  the  corners  E,  O, 
H,  etc.  (see  Triangle  and  Trapezoid),  and 
adding  ti^etber  the  areas  of  the  separate  fig- 
urea  A£F.  FGtf,  QBgh,  etc   Kmilarly  tbtt 


areas  of  OLN. . .  .D  and  MDUW  are  found. 
To  the  sum  of  these  must  he  added  the  areas 
of  the  triangles  ATS,  QPC,  diminished  by  the 
area  of  SBQ,  and  the  result  is  the  whole  ares 
PlK-  of  tlie  field.   If  the  offset  have  no  distinct 

comers  as  (flg.  3)  ABLMN  OE,  then  the 

base  AE  is  divided  into  equal  parts  by  perpendiculars  ABL^,  Mm.  Nn,  etc.,  and  tbe  area 
of  the  offset  is  found  approximately  as  follows:  the  whole  offset  =  KSLl -\- XXiAm -\- 
MmNft  -f  etc.  +PpOE  =  My.  \  (A3  +  Li)4-;mXi(Li  +  Mm)  -f  nm  X  +  (Mm  + 
Nn)  +  +  JiE  X  1  (pP  +  OE)  =  (since  the  divisions  of  the  base  are  eqUal)  A?  X  i 

AB+3U+8Mm+8Nn4---"+3pP  +  OK)-  =AIX  | -^^  +  9^  ^  Lf  _j_  Mm 

^  !N^n  ....  -\-'Pp  ;  i.e.,  the  area  of  an  offset  is  found  approximately  \fj  adding  the 
intermediate  perpendiculars  to  tlie  semi-sum  of  tbe  first  and  last  and  mtUttplying  the  sum 
total  by  the  length  of  a  division  of  the  base,  the  divisions  being  equal;  and  thiB  greater 
the  number  of  perpendiculars,  the  nearer  the  result  is  to  the  true  area. 

OG,  an  Amoritlsh  king  of  Bashan.  He  reigned  ever  00  dties,  of  which  the  chief 
were  Ashtnroth  and  Edrei,  at  the  time  of  tbe  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan.  b.c. 
1616.  He  and  his  people  were  defeated  and  destroyed  at  Edrei  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  Sihon,  his  friend  and  ally.  His  walled  cities  were  taken,  and  Ills  kingdom, 
with  its  capital,  transferred  to  the  tnbes  east  of  the  Jordan.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  race  of  the  giants,  and  Scripture  records  the  size  of  his  iron  bedstead  preserved  in 
"  Babbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  which  was  about  19  ft.  long  and  6  broad.  This 
i.s  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  common  flat  beds  used  on  the  house-tops  of  eastern 
cities,  but  made  of  iron  instead  of  palm-branches. 

OODEN,  avillage  and  co.  seat  of  Weber  co.,  Utah;  on  the  Ogden  river  at  the  jnnctioa 
nf  the  Weber  river,  and  having  importance  as  the  place  of  inlerscctiou  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  Central  Pacific,  Utah  Nortliern,  and  Utah  Central  railroads;  pop.  70,  8,127. 
There  are  many  machine  and  car  shops,  and  the  place  is  the  center  of  a  country  of  some 
agricultural  and  mining  importance. 

OGDEN,  Aabon.  li,.d.,  1756-1839;  b.  Elizabethtowc,  N.  J.;  educated  at  Princeton 
college,  where  he  graduated  in  177S.    In  1775  while  engaged  in  teaching  school  he  toot: 

f>nrt  m  the  capture  of  a  vessel  containing  Ruppliesfor  the  British  troops  off  Sandy  Hook, 
n  1777  he  became  a  captain  in  tlie  first  New  Jersey  regiment,  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Brnndywine,  and  was  made  aid-de-camp  to  lord  Stirling.  In  1779  he  was  employed 
in  the  Indian  campaign,  and  In  1781  commanded  a  re^ment  at  Yorktown,  where  his 
>cnllantry  received  the  personal  commendation  of  Washington.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  practiced  law,  held  several  minor  offices,  was  elected  United  States  senator  from  New 
Jersey  in  1801,  and  in  1812  was  covemor  of  his  stale.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  at 
the  head  of  the  New  Jersey  miliua  and  was  offered  the  rank  of  major-general,  which. he 
declined. 
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OGDEN,  David,  1707-1800;  b.  N.  J.,  graduated  at  Tale  colle^,  class  of  1728; 
studied  law  in  New  York  city,  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  attained  great  distinc- 
into  in  bis  native  state.  Be  was  called  one  of  tlie  "gisnta  of  the  law."  In  1772  lie  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  incUaed  toward  tlie  opinions  of  the  loyalbts 
during  the  disturbances  preceding  tlie  revolution,  tliougU  disposed  to  as&st  in  an  umi- 
cable  settJemeot,  and  originated  a  plan  for  tbe  government  of  tlie  colonies  in  case  lliev 
should  submit  to  the  auuiority  of  Great  Britain.  His  wavering  ending  in  toryism,  liw 
property  was  confiscated,  and  in  1776  he  removed  to  New  York,  joined  tlie  refu^i-es, 
became  a  member  of  the  board,  and  in  1783  went  to  England  for  a  few  years,  returning 
to  his  native  land  in  1790,  and  died  in  Queens  Co.,  Long  Island. '  Of  liis  sons.  one.  Abra- 
ham, became  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  United  States  district  attorney  under  preddem 
Wadkington,  and  Ibiuc  was  judge  of  the  court  of  king's  bench. 

OODBMBUSO,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry  in  New  York,  on  the  south  Imnk  of  tbe 
river  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegat^Jiie,  210  m.  n.w.  of  Albany,  and  at  the 
western  terminus  of  the  northern  railway.  It  has  a  large  lake  and  river  trade,  mills,  and 
factories,  custom-house,  town-hall,  etc.,  and  a  steam-ferry  to  Prescott,  Canada.  Fop.  in 
1860,  7,410;  in  1870.  10,076. 

OOEB',  a  molding  consisting  of  two  curreB.  one  concave  and  the  other  convex.  It 
is  called  (in  classic  architecture)  eymatium  or  e^ma  ivatna  (see  Moulddto).  The  ogee  is 
also  mucli  used  in  Gothic  architecture.  An  arch  having  each  dde  formed  with,  two  con- 
trasted curves  is  called  an  ogee  arch. 

OQEE'CHEE  LIHE.  JStyata  eapitata.  a  small  tree;  found  in  Oeoivia,  Alabama,  and 
other  Bonthem  states.  It  belongs  to  the  order  a/maoea,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
fruit,  which  is  small  and  sour,  but  edible. 

OGEMAW  a  co.  in  n.e.  Michigan ;  watered  by  Rifle  river,  on  the  Mackinaw  branch  of 
the  Michigan  Central  railroad;  576  sq.m.;  pop..  *80,  1&14— 1166  of  American  With. 
The  surface  is  rolling,  and  well  wooded.   Co.  seat.  West  Branch. 

O'OHAXS,  the  name  given  to  the  letters  or  signs  of  a  secret  alphabet  long  in  we 
among  the  Irish  and  some  otber  Celtic  nations.  Neither  the-origtn  nor  the  meaniog  of 
Uie  name  has  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  aipluibet  itself  is  callea  beUUufynin,  or  bethluis,  from  its  first  two  letters,  "  6." 
called  "inW  (birch),  and  "f,"cBlled  "luu"  (quicken).  Its diai-actera  are  lines,  or^^ups 
of  lines,  derivius  tlieir  signiBcance  from  thctr  position  on  a  sinvle  stem  or  chief  line— 
"*  over,  under,  or  Uirough  which  they  are  drawn  either  straight  or  oblique.  In  some  ca^es^ 
i  the  edge  of  the  stone  or  other  substance  on  which  the  ogliams  are  incised,  serves  the 
purpose  of  the  stem  or  chief  line.  About  eighty  different  forms  of  tiie  alphabet  ar« 
lEnown.  Five  characters  were  afterwards  added  to  represent  dlphthopgs.  The  sign  for 
the  diphthong  "ea"  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  been  observed  on  ancient  monu- 
ments. It  is  added  tliat  the  sign  for  "  ui"  sometimes  stands  for  "  y."  that  the  aiga  for 
"ia"  sometimes  stands  for  '  and  tlmt  the  ^gn  tot  *W  stands  also  for  "2,"  for 
*'ce."  for  "oh,"  for  "ocA,"  and  for  "veh." 

Ogham  inscriptions  generally  begin  from  the  bottom,  and  are  read  upward  from  Mi 
to  right  to  tiie  top,  when  they  are  carried  over,  and  run  down  another  aide  or  iingli.*. 
Most  of  those  which  have  been  read  give  merely  a  proper  name  with  its  patronymif. 
both  in  tlio  genitive  case.  Tlie  stones  ou  which  oghams  are  cut  would  seem,  for  the  nu^t 
part,  to  have  beeu  sepulcliral.  "Oglfams  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  Ireland, 
where  they  are  found  both  written  ou  books  and  inscribea  on  stones,  metals,  or  booex. 
Tbe  oghams  on  stones  are  most  numerous  in  the-  counties  of  Eeny  and  (k>rk.  A  few 
ogham  inscriptions  on  stoues  have  been  discovered  in  Wales — as  at  St  DoicmaerK.  in 
I^mbrokeshire;  near  Murgam,  in  Glamorganshire:  and  near  Crickbowcl,  iu  Brecknock 
shire.  There  are  a  few  in  Scotland,  as  on  the  Newton  stone  and  the  Lo;^ic  stone  in 
Aberdeenshire,  on  the  Oolspie  stone  in  Suthcrhind.  and  00  the  Bressay  stone  in  3heU.mii 
One  has  been  found  in  Eogiand — at  Fardel,  iu  Devonshire.  Ogliams  uaTC  lioen  obftcrveil 
on  an  ancient  MS.  of  Priscian,  wliich  belonged  to  tlie  famous  ^wiss  monastery  f  oiuided 


The  difficulties  of  deciphering  ogham  inscnptions  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  yi>t 
altogether  overcome.  It  is  confessed  by  the  most  learned  and  judicious  of  ogli'itn 
scholars,  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves.  D.D.,  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  that  the  njitiiix*  of 
the  character  is  such  that  it  does  not  at  once  app^r  which,  of  four  different  ways  of  Tf  -ul- 
Ing,  is  the  right  one;  that  the  words  being  written  continuously,  as  in  ancient  MSS., 
there  is  great  chance  of  error  in  dividing  them ;  and  that  the  Celtic  names  inacribed  are 
generally  Latinized  In  such  a  manner  as  not  rcadilv  to  be  recognized. 

Tiie  <dd  school  of  Irish  antiquaries  contended  that  the  oghuns  were  of  PencUn  or 
Fhenician  origin,  and  were  in  use  in  Ireland  long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianitv. 
But  this  theory  is  now  generally  cUscarded.  as  not  only  unsupported,  but  as  contradicK-d 
bj  facts.  A  comparison  of  the  Ogham  alphabet  with  the  alphabets  of  Persepoli$s  and 
Carthage  shows  uat  there  is  no  likeness  between  them.  The  great  majority  of  ogham 
monuments,  it  has  been  observed,  bear  more  or  less  distinct  nu^  of  Cbtimui  banda. 
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Poreral  are  inscribed  with  crosses,  as  old,  to  all  appearance,  as  the  oghams  tbemsclvee. 
Many  atand  in  Cliristian  buryiiig-grounds,  or  bcaidu  Cbristiun  celts  or  oratories.  Some 
still  bciir  the  uamea  of  primitire  saints.  At  least  one  ia  tni^cribed  with  a  Christian  name; 
and  some  of  the  inscriptions  betray  an  undeniable  knowledge  of  Latin.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  been  argued  by  one  of  the  most  learned  of  Celtic  philologists,  Mr.  Wbitely 
Btokes,  tliat  "  the  circumstance  that  genuine  ogimm  inscriptions  exista  both  in  Ireland 
and  in  Wales  which  present  grammaUcal  forms  ogi'eeing  with  thaw  of  the  Gaulish  lin- 
guistic monuments,  is  enough  Ut  show  that  some.of.  the  Cells  of  ;the  i^nds  wrote  their 
language  before  the  5th  c,  the  time  at  which  Cliristlanity  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  Into  Ireland.  It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Graves,  on  the  other  liand.  that 
there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  oghams  of  the  Celts  and  tbe  Runes 
of  the  Norsemen;  and,  indeed,  .one  Irish  Mfi.  ^werta  that  the  oghams  oame  to  Ireland 
from  Scandinavia: 

"  Hither  was  brought,  In  the  Bword  sheath  of  Lochlan's  bing. 
The  ogham  across  tbe  sea.   It  was  hia  own  faaod  ibat  cut  It." 

The  ogham  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  so  recently  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  when  It 
was  employed  in  the  correspondence  between  lung  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Olamo^o. 

The  best  account  of  oghams  is  In  the  papers  in  the  7^ruaction$  of  tht  Royal  IHA 
Acadtmy,  by  Dr.  Graves,  now  bishop  of  Limeiiok,  vol.  iv.  pp.  70,  178,  183,  354;  vol.  v. 
pp.  234,  401 ;  vol.  vi.  pp.  71,  209,  248,  where  also  are  some  papers  of  value  on  the  same 
subject  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fergusson;  and  the  Oitalogm  of  tUe  Muteum  oftJu  Boyal  Irialt 
Academy,  pp.  184-140;  and  in  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes's  Three  Irinh  Olosaari€».  pp.  56-57. 
compared  vvith  Thomas  Innes's  Gi-itieal  Exaay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scotland,  vol. 
ii.  pp  440-466.  TTie  reader  may  also  consult  with  advantage  Aslle's  Origin  and  Prog- 
rest  of  Writing;  Petrie's  Etsay  on  the  Sound  Toieen  of  Ireland;  John  Stuart's  Scu^ured 
Stones  ofScoUand,  and  Vidn^'^  AnUqaities  of  Ii-^nd.  Ogham  inscriptions  may  Ik  seen 
in  the  museum  of  the  royal  Irish  academv  at  Dublin,  In  the  museum  of  the  society  of 
antiquaries  of  Scotland  at  Eidinburgh,  ana.ln  the  Britbh  museum  at  IiOndon. 

OOILBY,  John,  1600-76;  b.  Scotland;  resided  In  London.  In  1688  he  went  to  Ira- 
land  in  the  employ  of  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,-  then  deputy  of  Ireland,  pursuing 
his  vocation  of  copyist  and  his  profession  of  dancing-master.  About  1650  he  studied 
Greek  and  published  a  poetical  translation  of  Virgil,  164fr^.  He  conducted  the  poetical 
exercises  at  the  coronation  pageant  in  1661  which  attended  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
to  the  throne,  and  erected  a  priniin^-ofHce  in  the  c-Jty  of  London  in  1667.  Assoeiated 
with  James  Shirley,  the  dramatist,  oe  translated  the  Hiad,  1660;  and  the  Odyssey  Into 
English  veree,  1665.  the  typography  of  which  was  considered  very  elegant.  He  trans- 
lated the  works  of  Mootanus,  a  native  of  Phry^a,  the  founder  of  a  Chnstian  sect  of  the 
2d  century.  His  works  were  splendidly  illostrated  bv  Hollar,  the  Bohemiao  engraver  and 
dedgner.  It  was  from  hla  Homer  that  Pope,  In  his  uoyhood,  drew  tlie  inspiration  for  his 
own  classical  work.  In  1670  lie  publlslied  America,  containing  the  Ordinal  of  the 
Inhaifiiants  and  Oie  Remarkable  Voyages  thither,  havin  57  folding  plates  and  maps,  exchi- 
flive  of  those  inserted  in  the  text,  among  which  is  "  tlie  earliest  view"  of  Nieue  Amster- 
dam (New  York).  He  was  appointed  royal  cosmographer,  and  published  many  maps 
and  geographical  works;  among  them  Atlas  Japanensu,.  HyiO,  AtkuiChinefuis- IffJl-TS, 
Britannia,  etc. 

OGILBT,  JoHH-D.,  D.D.,  about  180&-^1;  an  Episcopal  clergvmhn.  In  1830  became 
rector  of  the  grammar  scbcol  of  Columbia  ccdlege.  New  York,  from  which  institution 
heliad  graduated  lo  that  year,  and  held  tlie  position  ISmonths.  In  1839  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  languages  at  Rutgers  college,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.  He  filled  the  chair  of 
profsssor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  New  York  from  1841  to  the  time  of  his  death,  wliich  took  plooe  in  Paris.  He 

f»ubliflhcd  in  1843  An  Outline  oft/ie  Argument  against  the  VaUdi^  Lay  Baj^itm;  and 
u  1844,  The  CathoUo  Church  in  ShiglaTtd  and  America. 

O'GITBB,  the  arches  in  pcdnted  Gothic  vaulting  which  cross  the  vault  diagonally  from 
one  angle  to  another. 

OGLE,  a  CO.  In  n.  Illinois,  drained  by  Rock  river.  Leaf  river,  and  Pine  creek;  on  the 

Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Chicago  and,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  Central  railroads;  750  sq.m. ; 
pop.  *80,  29,046—25,433  of  Americnn  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  the  soil  fertile 
with  much  prairie.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  hay,  barley,  and  pota- 
toes.  Co.  seat,  Oregon. 

OOLE.  BsuAiON,  17^1809;  b.  Md.;  member  of  the  Maiyhmd  council,  and  gov* 
emor  of  that  state  1799-1801. 

OGLESBY,  Richard  Jajcbs;  b.  Ky.,  1834;  studied  law  while  living  on  a  farm  and 
vi-orking  as  a  carpenter  at  Decatur.  HI. ;  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Sidlivaa 
in  1845.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  at  the  battles  of  Vera  Cruz  ond  Cerro 
Oordo  served  as  lieut.  in  the  4th  regiment  111.  volunteers.  In  1847  be  went  hack  tu 
Decatur  and  the  practice  of  his  profession,  studying  at  the  same  time  at  the  Louisville 
law  school,  graduating  In  1848.  In  the  gold  excitement  of  1840  be  crossed  the  conti- 
nent to  the  mining  districts  of  CallfomU,  returned  in  1851  to  UlUiois,  went,  to  Decatur 
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and  resumed  tlie  practice  of  law.  la  1858  1h  was  a  defeated  candidate  tar  congicsB. 
but  ID  1860  he  represented  liis  district  in  the  state  senate.  When  tbe  rebellion  broke  out 
in  1861  he  resigned  his  seat  to  accept  the  position  uf  col.  of  the  8th  111.  Toluoteo?, 
and  on  March  21,  1862,  was  promoted  to  brig.gen.  of  volunteers  for  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  fort  Donelson.  in  which  action  he  commanded  a  brigade.  He  was  in  the 
buttle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pitisburg  Landing,  under  gen.  Grant,  and  was  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Corinth,  where  he  fought  under  gens.  Halleck  and  Kosecrans,  ending  in  tbe  defeat  of 
the  confederates.  He  was  unfit  for  duty  until  the  following  spring,  when  he  was 
asdnied  to  the  16tli  army  corps  as  maj.gen.  In  Hay,  1864.  he  resignul  his  commission, 
and  in  the  following  November  was  elected  governor  of  Illinois,  and  served  from  1865 
to  1869.   In  1872  he  was  again  elected  governor,  and  was  U.  8.  senator  1878-79. 

OGLETHORPE,  a  co.  in  n.e,  (Jeorgla,  bounded  by  Oconee  river  on  the  8.w.,  and 
Broad  river  on  the  n.e. ;  drained  by  many  creeks;  intersected  by  the  Athens  branch  of 
theGeoiglarailroad:OSOBq.ni. ;  pop.  '80, 13,400— 15,809of  American  birth,  9,984  colored. 
Surface  broken  and  billy  and  only  moderately  fertile;  corn,  cotton,  and  pork  aie  the 
fetaples.   Iron  ore  and  gntnite  are  found.    Co.  seat,  Lexington. 

OGLETHORPE,  James  Edwaio),  1696-1783;  b.  England;  entered  Oxford  in  1714, 
but  soon  afterwards  accepted  a  commission  in  the  quecn^B  guards,  and  went  through  the 
Turkish  campaign  of  1716  as  an  tiid -de-camp  of  prince  Eugene.  He  participated  in  the 
dege  of  Belgrade,  and  in  1722  retunied  to  England  and  entered  parliament.  Having 
been  a^pnioted  a  trustee  tor  the  rell^  of  insolvent  debtors,  he  conceived  a  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a  colony  in  America  to  Improve  their  condition,  and  (o  afford  a  refuge  for 
the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Europe.  The  unsettled  country  between  Florida  and 
South  Carolina  wan  selected  as  a  site,  and  tbe  government  made  a  grant  of  £10,000. 
The  colony  received  a  charter,  and  in  1783  Ogletliorpe,  who  was  appointed  governor, 
took  out  a  parly  of  colonists  to  Georgia.  For  his  subsequent  connection  with  the  col- 
ony, see  Oeobgxa,  mite.  In  1745  be  was  made  a  maj.gen..  and  after  the  inva^on  of  the 
Pietender  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  rebels,  and  for  his  failure  to  overtake  them  was 
court-martialed,  but  acquitted.   In  1753  he  surrendered  the  charter  of  Georgia  to  the 

fovemment,  and  In  1754  be  resigned  his  seat  in  parliament.  He  was  made  Ilent.gen.  in 
747,  and  put  upon  half  pay  as  gen.  in  1765.  He  was  offered  the  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  America  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Gage  in  1775.  He  was  eulogized  by 
Pope,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  by  Thomson,  The  Mcmoin  of  Jama  Oglethorpe,  by  Robert 
Wright,  appeared  at  London  in  1867. 

O'fiOBAI,  or  Ooowfi,  a  large  river  of  western  Africa,  in  the  district  between  the 
Gaboon  and  Congo,  which  falls  into  tlie  sea  by  many  mouths,  between  b.  lat.  0°  40'  .ind 
V  20'.  Its  delta  is  not  less  tban  1800  sqm.  in  extent,  and  consists  of  a  most  compli- 
cated network  of  channels  and  creeks,  with  two  ir.ain  brniK-hes,  the  most  noilherly 
of  wliicli  reaches  the  sea  at  Nazareth  bay;  tlie  other  principal  mouth,  the  Bango  or 
Fernnnd  Vaz,  about  60  m.  further  s..  has  its  outlet  at  tbe  lagoon  of  Cama  or  Ncomi. 
The  researches  of  Du  Challlu,  its  first  explorer,  in  1856  ond  1866;  of  Walker  in  1868  and 
1878;  of  Comnifitrne.  Marche,  and  Dr.  Lenz  in  1874,  and  in  1875-78  of  M.' tiavorgnan 
de  Brazza  and  Dr.  Ballay,  have  all  helped  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  this  region. 
About  60  m.  inland,  above  the  bend  of  the  delta,  the  Ogobai  flows  for  a  distance  of 
about  50  m.  from  tlie  eastward,  its  average  widtli  being  about  2,600  yards.  It  then 
bends  n.  for  15  m.,  and  here  occui?!  the  Junction  of  the  Okaoda  river,  from  the  n.e., 
with  the  Ngtinie  from  the  soutli.  The  bed  of  the  main  stream,  the  Okanda,  Is  from  800 
to  1000  yds.  wide  above  the  confluence,  with  a  series  of  rapids  on  its  upper  waters,  at  a 
distance  of  180  m.  from  the  sea.  In  addition  to  a  French  commercial  establishment  on 
the  lower  river,  there  is  a  Britinh  and  Hamburg  station  at  Adcltna  Longa,  below  tbe 
Ngunie.  This  latter  district  is  distinguished  by  numerous  lakes,  one  of  which,  15  m. 
long  by  7  broad,  is  connected  with  the  Ogobai  l)y  three  rivei-a.  Lake  Azingo,  to  then., 
is  connected  with  the  Ogobai  bv  the  river  Koli.  lu  1875  M.  de  Bmzza  was  at  Lope, 
and  explored  the  Fan  country;  "he  then  advanced  to  Doum6,  60  m.  s.  of  tbe  equator, 
where  the  course  of  tbe  river  is  from  the  8.e.  to  tbe  u.w.  Interrupted  by  ulness, 
he  resumed  his  explorationB  in  April,  1877.  advandngto  the  Foubara  falls,  in  V  46' s., 
where  the  Ogobai  becomes  an  Insignificant  stream.  Traveling  eastward  Into  unknown 
country,  he  crossed  the  water-parting,  and  discovered  the  Alima,  a  hitherto  unknown 
river,  which  he  found  to  be  150  yards  wide,  Sowing  eastward,  and  In  all  probability  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Congo.  The  region  between  tbe  Ogobai  and  Alima  is  50  m.  across,  and  coa- 
sists  of  hills  of  moderate  height,  with  easy  passes.  The  dense  forests  of  the  Ogobai  are 
the  main  haunts  of  tbe  gorilla  (q.v.),  and  of  several  other  anthropoid  aQcs.  amongst 
which  are  the  nesi-building  apes  (q.v.).  8.  of  the  Ogolni  dwell  tl}e  Asliira  and  Apug^ 
tribes,  the  latter  being  skillful  weavers,  tbong^i  cannibals;  between  the  Ogobai  and  the 
Gaboon  are  the  Fans,  first  fully  described  by  Du  Chaillu,  who  are  also  cannibals,  and 
have  been  movine  westwards  for  some  years,  so  that  tlie  whole  Gaboon  region  is  occu- 
pied by  them.  Tbe  Fans  excel  in  smith-work,  but  they  have  deteriorated  since  their 
contact  with  tbe  whites  H?xt  in  importance  to  tbe  Fans  are  the  Bakalai,  inhabiting  the 
country  around  the  confluence  of  tbe  Ogobu  and  the  Mgunie.  Amongst  the  other  tribes 
on  the  upper  waters  are  the  Okota,  Osyeba  (cannibals),  and  the  Okanda.   The  riae  of 
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the  Ogobai  correeponds  with  the  heaviest  rainfall,  which  takes  place  in  March  and  April, 
and  aniin  lo  October  and  November.  Inland,  rain  is  more  frequent  than  at  the  coast. 
The  Ogob^  seems  to  gather  moat  of  its  vtdiime  from  landa  comparatively  near  the  coast, 
and  not  to  depend  greatly  on  more  remote  tributarlea 

OOT'OEB,  the  earliest  king  of  Attica  and  Bceolia  named  in  Greek  legend.  In  his 
time  (acconling  to  Lorcher,  about  1759  b.c.)  a  great  flood  took  place,  called  the  Ogygian 
flood,  which  desolated  all  the  lower  districts  of  both  countries,  and  destroyed  tlicir 
inhabitants,  llio  different  I^nds  lead  to  the  supiwsitioQ  that  undtjr  Og\'ges  an  Egj'p- 
titin  colony  came  to  Boolia,  imd  tlieuoe  to  Attica.  From  him  Bceotia  took  the  name  of 
OgygU. 

OOT'OCA,  a  gentis  of  tillobites  pecallar  to  the  Llandeilo  flags  of  the  lower  Silurian 
period.   Six  species  liave  been  described. 

OHIO,  one  of  the  United  States,  lies  between  lat  38°  IT  to  41^  54'  n.,  and  long. 
80**  84'  to  84°  40'  w. ;  S25  in.  in  extent  from  e.  to  w.,  and  nearly  200  m.  from  □.  to 
s.;  contiUoing  89,964  sq.m.,  or  26,576,960  acres;  bounded  n.  by  Michigan  and  lake 
Erie,  e.  by  Punnaylvnnjn  and  Virginia,  from  which  it  is  scpaniled  by  the  Ohio  river, 
which  also  forms  its  souHrera-boundary,  separating  it  from  Virginia  and  Kentuckjr,  and 
w.  by  Indiivna.  The  Ohio  river  forms  its  boundary  for  436  ni.,  and  its  laku  shore  is  280 
miles.  'The  high  table-lands  hilly,  nnd  in  parts  mountainous  regions  of  Ohio,  are  druned 
by  numerous  nvers,  among  which  are  the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  Sciota,  and  Muskin- 
gnm.  affluents  of  the  Ohio;  and  the  Maurnee,  Sandusky,  Huron,  VemiiUion.  Cuyahoga, 
and  ^htabula.  whlcli  empty  into  lake  Erie.  Drift  formations  prevail  in  tlie  n.,  allu* 
vium  in  the  a,  with  extensive  coal-measures,  and  limestone  strata,  sliales,  marls,  and 
gypsum,  giving  the  whole  state  a  wonderful  fertility.  The  coal-beds  of  eastern  Ohio 
ci»vcr  10.000  sq.m.,  with  abundant  deposits  of  iron  ore.  In  the  n.  arc  valuable  deposits 
of  Ixibratone,  a  fossiliferous  flinty  quartz,  used  for  millstones.  The  salt  produoMl  in 
1873  was  reported  at  4,154,187  busheU.  Oil  wells  have  also  been  opened,  and  1,815,660 
barrels  of  oU  were  refloed  in  the  state  in  1878.  The  soil,  ricli  everywhere.  Is  so  fertile 
in  the  river  bottoms  as  to  have  borne  heavy  cereal  crops  50  successive  years  without 
manuring;  the  climate  is  temperate,  with  a  llabilitv  to  a  cold  in  winter  rcacbiug  some- 
times to  20°  below  zero.  It  is  healthy,  except  towWds  liable  to  fever  and  ague.  The 
forests  are  rich  in  oak,  black  walnut,  maple,  etc. ;  the  chief  agricultural  productions  are 
Indian  corn,  wlieat,  rve.  oata,  hay,  sorglium,  tobacco,  hemp,  peaches,  apples,  grapee, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  the  latter  bcmg  one  of  its  chief  exports.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  iron,  cloUiing,  furniture,  spirits,  wines,  cotton,  and  woolen.  The  wine  called 
Catawba,  produced  upon  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Erie,  compares  very  favorably  with 
the  similar  wines  of  the  Rhine.  Farms  occupy  21,712.480  acres,  with  an  average  size 
of  111  acres.  A  large  commerce  is  carried  on  by  the  Ohio  river,  the  lakes,  canals,  and 
numerous  railways.  The  state  is  orgaidzed  in  88  counties.  "The  chief  towns  nre  Cin- 
cinnati, Ck'velaiid,  Columbus  (the  capiUil),  Sanduskv,  Zanesvlllc,  ete.  In  1874  there 
were  170  national  and  248  private  and  other  bimka.  The  state  revenue  in  the  year  end- 
ing Nov.  15,  1874,  amounted  to  $5,768,789.  Among  the  i^tate  institutions  are  4  lunatic 
asylums,  asylums  for  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiots,  penitentiary,  reformatories,  etc.  In 
1670  there  were  11,952  establishqieDtfl  for  education,  including  9  universities,  88  col- 
legos,  11  theological  institutions,  10  medical,  and  11,458  public  schools.  The  total 
attendance  was  790,705.  The  state  possesses  many  extensive  libraries,  and  has  895 
newspapers.    In  1874,  4,874  m.  of  railway  were  open  for  trafllc. 

Ohio  was  organized  and  admitted  as  a  state  in  1803.  Tlie  pop.  in  1800  was  45,865; 
'20,  581,434;  '40,  1,519.467;  '60,  2,839,599,  of  whom  111,257  were  Germans,  51,562  Irish. 
86,000  English  and  Scotch;  70,  2,675,408. 

OHIO  (ante).  Hiatory. — The  cavalier  de  La  Salle  is  the  first  white  traveler  of  record  on 
the  soil  of  Ohio.  His  journey  to  discover  the  Ohio  river  was  made  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1869-70.  See  Ohio  Rtvsr.  No  settlement  followed  that  discovery  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  The  whole  territory  w.  of  the  Alleghanies  was  claimed  alike  by  the  English 
and  the  French,  and  each  made  it  dangerous  for  the  other  to  form  any  peimanent  settle- 
ments. The  treaty  between  those  powers  In  176S  ceded  the  territory  s.  of  tlie  lakes  to 
England.  The  English  col.  Boquet  traversed  the  state  with  a  military  expedition  against 
the  Indians  in  1764.  The  colony  of  Virginia  clmmed  the  whole  n.w.  territory  ceded  by 
France  under  grants  from  the  crown.  But  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  other  colonies, 
also  claimed  an  interest  In  the  same  country  by  conflicting  grants,  Virginia  patriotically 
coded  her  claim  to  the  general  government  in  1787.  Connecticut  obtained  a  recognition 
of  her  claim  in  a  compromise  bv  which  a  tract  was  set  o£F  to  her  on  the  s.  side  of  Jake 
Erie  containing  8,666,931  acres,  known  as  the  "  Western  Reserve"  or  *'  New  Connecticut." 
In  1800  Connecticut  relinquished  her  Jurisdiction  over  the  domain,  bat  retained  the  title 
to  the  land  and  sold  it  thn>ugh  her  own  agents.  Congress  as.<mmed  jurisdiction  over  the 
north-west  territory  in  1787.  In  1786a  company  was  oi^nized-in  Boston  under  the  lead 
of  gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  to  buy  a  Ini^e  tract  in  Ohio  for  cotonization ;  but  before  the 
colony  started  they  secured  a-grant  of  land  from  confess;  otiicr  companies  secured  sim- 
il:ir  grants;  and  members  of  congress  were  largely  interested  in  them.  The  lands  so 
granted  amounted  to  6,000,000  acres,  of  wliieh  gen.  Putnam's  par^,  known  as  "the 
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Ohio  compao}^,"  were  authorised  to  locAte  1,600,000  acres.  They  Klected  lands  iDjudl- 
ciously  near  the  mouth  of  tlic  Muskingum  river.  In  April,  1878,  a  oompuoy  of  Ki-w 
Eu^od  people,  represeoting  some  of  the  most  educated  and  eaiimable  tomiUes.  were 
coirauctea  to  that  locality  and  founded  the  town  of  Marietta,  so  named  la  compliment  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  our  French  ally.  A  similar  settlement  was  made  ut  Cincin- 
nati the  autumn  of  the  eame  year;  and  a  few  years  later  migmtions  from  the  leading 
social  and  industrial  society  of  the  eastern  states  settled  in  the  western  reserve.  The 
Indians,  however,  were  not  dispossessed  of  Uieir  rights,  and  were  much  feared  until  the 
victories  of  gen.  Wayne  over  them  in  1794  at  Tippecanoe  in  Indiana,  and  at  Presqoe  isle 
on  the  Maumee  river.  From  that  time  for  Arard  emigmtlon  surged  over  the.tciritoiy.  It 
established  a  territorial  government  f n  1800 ;  adopteuu  state  coDBtituUon,  and  was  admit- 
ted into  the  union  as  a  state  in  180S.  ChiLllcuthe  was  the  capital,  1800-10;  ZueiviUe 
from  1810  to  1812;  ChilUcotho  again  from  1818  to  1816,  when  Columbus  became,  aud 
remains,  the  seat  of  government. 

Nonb-western  Ohio  was  the  theater  of  some  events  of  the  war  witli  England  ia 
1818-lS.  Col.  Croghan  made  a  brilliant  defense  of  a  rude  fort  at  Sandusky;  gen.  ilar- 
risou  maintained  fort  Meigs,  on  the  Maumee,  against  a  combined  force  of  BriUah 
and  their  Indian  allies  under  Tecumseh;  and  lieut.,  afterwards  commodore  PerT>',  wun 
a  brilliant  naval  victory  at  the  w.  end  of  lake  Erie  over  a  British  fleet  which  came  down 
from  Detroit  to  attack  him.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  progress  of  the  state  in 
population  and  towards  a  high  average  condition  of  comfort  for  all  the  people  has  \i&a 
nobler  than  any  of  the  more  exciting  events  of  war.  Yet  the  puople  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  1861-65,  illustrated  how  "the  peaceful  ever  are  the  strong"  by  sending  into 
the  field  promptly  as  they  were  called,  and  always  thoroughly  e(juipped,  810,000  meu; 
aud  furnishing  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  successful  generals.  The  state  baa  since 
iuhvriicd  from  Vir^nia  tlw  Utle  of  "the  mother  of  presidents." 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  state  from  the  time  It  todt  a  territo- 
rial government  to  the  present: 
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140,088 

ioMio 

181,887 

'4im 

49,568 

The  cities  of  Ohio  which  show  a  population  of  upwards  of  10,000  bv  the  census  of 
1880  are:  Cincinnati,  255,708;  Cleveland.  160,143;  Columbus,  51.665;  'Toledo.  60.143; 
Dayton,  88,677;  Springfield,  1^,729;  Zanesville.  18,130;  Akrou,  16.S11;  Sanduskv. 
15,888;  Toungstown,  15.431;  Canton,  12,358;  Hamilton,  12,133;  SteubenvUlc.  12,09^; 
Portsmouth.  11,814;  Chillicotlte.  10,088. 

The  population  of  the  cotmties  of  the  state  by  the  census  of  1880  is,  as  far  as 
received: 


Codmaa.  Populstloo. 

Adams   Htm 

Allen   n,S« 

Ashtabula   ^189 

Athens   SR,418 

Bebnont   40,688 

BuUer   ISUSO 

Clermoot   88,718 

Coshocton   80.641 

CuTahc«a   196,048 

Defluwe...   miB 

FrankUn   86,810 

F^ton   81,008 

Oalffii.   88,184 

Oreene   81,840 

Ouemsey   87.197 

HamlltoD   818,368 

Hancock   sr,T88 

Harrieoii    80,463 

Henry   80.687 

Highland   80,980 

Hockii^     81, 1« 

jKdkmm   88,679 

Jeffenwn   88,018 

Lawrence   89.068 

Lncaa   67,888 

Ueigs   ' 


Oonmn.  PtmntaiCkiB. 

Mercfr  

Monroe   80.497 

HontgomeiT    !8^ 

Morpin   10,074 

Mnxklngum   49,ne 

Noble   81.187 

Ottawa   I9.»l 

Fauldlng  

  HLflS 

  »,«r 

Preble   mjm 

Putnam   81719 

Richland   88.806 

Ross..^.   4019: 

BandiMky   88.061 

Bdota   Sa,5]l 

Seneca   S<,flB5 

Shdby   M,m 

Btark    ^00 

Tan  Wert   88,00 

Plnton    17.t!8 

Warren   tHjnt 

Washington.....   4M 

Williams   llBn 

Wood   MOB 

Wyandot   ^401 
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Topography.—La^Le  Erie  on  the  n.  Is  880  ft.  sbove  the  level  of  the  fcn.  Tlie  Ohin 
river,  which  fomis  the  entire  s.e.  and  8.  boundary  of  the  state,  descenda  from  nn  elevii- 
tion  of  a  little  less  than  lOUO  ft.  where  it  leaves  Pennsylvania  and  strikes  the  e.  lint'  of 
Ohio,  and  falls  600  ft.  Id  the  486  m.  of  its  course  around  the  state  to  the  Indiana  line. 
The  dr^nage  divide  of  the  state  1b  about  one-tliird  of  the  diatance  from  the  n.  to  the 
BO  that  about  one-third  of  the  state  Grains  into  the  lalce  and  two-thirds  into  the  Ohio 
river.  The  summit  level  or  dividing  ridge  runs  from  Trumbull  CO.  In  the  n.e.  to  Mercer 
and  Darke  counties  In  the  8.w.,withan  average  altitude  of  less  than  600  ft.  above  the  lake. 
The  state  bas,  therefore,  a  general  plane  of  -descent  from  the  n.e.  to  s.w. ;  he  except 
tion  being  the  n.w.  counties  which  rise  on  a  gentle  plane  of  ascent  w.  from  the  take,  into 
whiclilhey  drain,  throughtheHaumeeriver,  Ihe  statehasnomountnins.  Its  greatest  local 
elevation  is  in  Logan  co.  near  the  middle  of  the  western  half  of  the  state,  1540  ft. 
aliove  the  sea.  The  .hilly  or  rolling  surface  of  a  large  part  of  the  Ohio  river  Water-shed 
and  the  rounded  bluffs  that  mar^^n  the  large  rivers  are  the  remains  of  tlie  great  erosions 
by  water  of  the  original  geologic  plateaus.  The  Ohio  river  has  worn  Its  bed  in  many 
parts  from  500  to  600  ft.  below  the  hilly  summits  along  its  valley,  and  Its  tributaries  have 
worn  similar  though  less  deep  valleyS.  The  main  streams  flowing  into  lake  Erie, 
iKginning  at  the  e,,  are:  the  Cuyahoga  river,  emptying  nt  Cleveland  and  fonning 
its  harbor;  the  Black  river.  80  m.  w.;  the  Vermillion,  13  ni.  farther;  the  Huron,  13 
m.  from  it;  the  Sandusky,  emptying  into  Sandusky  bay;  the  Ottawa,  cmplving  at  Port 
Clinton;  and  tlie  Maiimcc  into  Maumee  hay.  All  of  them  have  harbors  at  their  mouths. 
Of  these  lake  streams  the  Mauniee  drains  much  the  largest  country.  The  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Ohio  are  the  Muskingum,  emptying  at  Marietta;  the  Hocking;  the  Bciota, 
having Portsmonth  at  its  mouth;  the  Little  Miami,  emptying 6  m.  above  Clnciunati;  and 
the  Miami  proper,  or  Big  Miami,  joining  the  Ohio  al)Out  SO  m.  IkIow  Cincinnati.  All 
these  river  valleys  are  beuuliful  tinu  fertile  throughout;  but  growlog  richer  in  soil  rela- 
tively from  the  e.  westwardly;  the  two  Miarais  lieing  the  richest  valleys  on  the  Ohio 
slope;  and  tlie  Maumee,  the  Poriiige,  and  the  Sandusky,  the  streams  flowing  through  the 
richest  soils  to  the  lake.  Tnletfo,  Sandusky,  and  Cleveland  are  the  main  lake  ports. 
The  low  divide  Iwtween  the  Cuyniioga  and  the  Muskingum  rivers  eaily  suggested  the 
Ohio  canal  from  Cleveland  to  Marietta.  The  still  lower  divide  between  the  esluary  of 
the  Maumee  and  the  Miami  river  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Miami  and  Eric  canal, 
347  m.  long,  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati,  flnlt-hed  in  1889.  The  Ohio  river,  notwithstand- 
ing an  average  descent  of  -jVb  ft.  to  the  m.,  is  navigHblc  its  entire  distance  along  the  state 
for  steamers  of  conHidcrahle  size  at  high  stages  of  the  water,  and  for  I)arge8  at  all  stages. 
See  Omo  Rivsu.  The  lake  shores  Indicate  either  a  sulwidence  of  tlie  waters  or  a  lifting 
of  the  land,  as  there  are  several  old  beaches  or  ridges  that  mark  old  water  lines  of  the 
lake,  now  rcBpectively  from  100  to  200  ft.  above  its  present  level. 

OeoUigv. — ^Tlie  geological  structure  of  the  state  Is  simple  and  varies  little  from  the 
horizontal.  Its  surface  is  an  erosion  of  the  paleozoic  system.  Tliere  is  no  show  of  granite 
at  the  surface  in  the  state.  The  carboniferous,  DevoniaD,  and  Silurian  systems  form  the 
sui-face-rock  geology  of  tlie  state.  The  quaternary  or  drift  deposits  cover  a  large  ofirt 
of  the  state,  the  lowest  or  first  of  these  being  theuustratltled  blue  ctnv known  ns  bowlder 
clay ;  the  later  d(^)sit  a  laminate  clay  called  by  geologists  the  Erie  clay ;  nnd  above  that 
vegetable  deposits  of  varied  character.  The  formation  of  the  quaternary  deposits  is 
believed  to  have  been  going  on  during  remote  periods,  during  which  not  only  alterations 
of  the  surface  of  prior  formations  were  going  on  by  elevation  and  subsidence,  but  the 
climate  was  varj'ing  radically  at  different  ptriods,  the  region  being  at  one  tame  under 
glacial  action,  and  at  another- under  a  climate  warmer  than  now.  The  bowlder  lilue  clay 
is  the  deposit  of  the  glacial  period.  The  r^irboniforotis  syf^tcm  embraces  about  one-third 
of  the  state,  beginning  near  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  river  for  its  easterly  line  of  outcrop, 
and  taking  a  n.n.e.  direction  to  near  lake  Erie;  overlying  the  Devonian  system  which 
geolt^cal^  forms  the  surface  of  the  n.e.  and  n.w.  portions  of  the  state.  The  Cn^'ahoga 
shales,  Berea  grit,  and  other  Ohio  sandstones,  from  near  the  lake,  l>elong  to  Ihe  avcrly 
or  lowest  group  of  the  Devonian  stratification.  Limestone  and  conglomerate  formations 
are  shown  in  Uie  outcrops  of  the  w.  parts  of  the  state.  The  whole  of  the  s.e.  half  is 
underlaid  with  the  coal-bearing  formations;  and  the  geological  surveys  sliow  seven  dis- 
tinct veins  of  coal  of  superior  quality  for  domestic  use  or  for  making  gas  and  smelting  iron 
Tlie  a^regate  thickness  of  the  coal  beds  which  are  convenieut  to  work  upon  is  aliout  90 
feet.  The  outcrop  of  the  coal  is  along  the  ma^ns  of  an  irr^lar  belt  reaching  from 
Mahoning  co.  in  the  n.e.  to  the  Ohio  river  in  the  s. ;  the  two  extremities  of  the  licit 
being  the  most  orolific  in  coal  easilv  quarried,  and  the  1)ed8  in  the  Hocking  river  valley 
being  considered  the  great  vein  coal  region  of  Ohio.  The  e.  outcrop  of  the  coal  basin 
IS  seen  along  the  Ohio  river  for  hundr^s  of  miles,  where  tuDocls  on  the  coal  veins  are 
run  directly  into  the  hills  from  tlie  river  slope.   The  most  marked  feature  in  the  basic 

Seology  of  Ohio  is  what  prof.  J.  8.  Kewbery  teiTns  the  Cincinnati  arch,  which  he 
escribes  as  "a  great  fold  of  the  strata  raised  at  the  dose  of  the  lower  Silurian  age,  when 
it  formed  two  isumds,  one  in  Tennessee,  the  other  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  around  which 
the  more  recent  rocks  were  deposited  on  a  sloping  shore.  .  .  .  In  the  coal-mea»ure 
epoch,  the  Cincinnati  arch  was  apparently  a  land  area  throughout  Its  entire  length,  its 
norUwm  end  being  then  as  now  its  lii^est  portion,  and  connected  with  the  highlands  of 
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Cunada,"  as  shown  "br  the  manner  tn  which  the  coal-meaaure  strata  terminate  on  the 
western  margin  of  the  oasin  in  Enox  and  Richland  counties,  where  tlie  coal-beds  abut 
a^inst  pre-exiBtcnt  "Waverly  sandstone  hills."  Tbe  saadstones  w.  of  Olevelaud,  d.w.  ct 
tlie  coftl  belt,  form  a  great  ezi)ort  of  Ohio,  and  are  used  in  all  the  cities  of  tbe  northern 
states  and  Canada  for  elegant  buildings;  alao  for  griadBtones. 

Minerala. — Besides  the  coal  fields  already  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  geology,  iron 
OK  of  good  quality  has  been  found  over  an  area  embracing  nearly  one-third  of  the  state, 
mostly  iu  the  e.  and  s.  portion,  along  the  8.e.  margin  of  tbe  great  coal  belt.  Biackb&nd 
ore  in  found  in  n.e.  Ohio,  and  extennvely  used  in  the  iron  establishments  of  Cleveland, 
Moasillon,  Dover,  and  Port  Woshineton,  where  they  are  mixed  with  other  ores.  The 
amount  of  iron  ore  mined  exceeds  6W,000  tons.  Salt  is  made  in  conddcrablc  quantities 
from  salt-springs,  tbe  product  in  1878  being  1,400,000  barrels.  Petroleum  has  bt^*n  raised 
from  oil  wells  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  to  the  amount  of  1,900,000  gulls,  a  year. 
Lime  for  building  purposes,  both  quick  and  hydraulic,  is  an  extensive  manufacture,  and 
Itti^I^  expOTted. 

OUmate. — Like  all  the  northern  United  States  Ohio  has  a  wide  range  of  temperature, 
running  from  a  tropical  heat  during  a  short  summer  term  to  an  Arctic  cold  occasionally 
in  winter:  Tbe  difference  between  the  u.  and  &  mrts  of  tbe  state  is  what  would  be  expecied 
from  the  difference  of  latitude  and  a  riight  ditferenco  in,  elenriion;  the  n.e.  part  t»f  the 
state,  which  is  the  highest  in  latitude  and  altitude,  being  the  coldest  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer; and  the  8.w.,  at  Cincinnati,  proportionally  warmer.  The  shores  of  lake  Eiie  are 
noted  for  their  cooling  breezes  in  July  and  August;  receiving  a  land  breeze  in  the  morn- 
ing, aiid  a  lake  breeze  in  the  afternooa.  In  spring,  however,  thcv  are  visited  winds 
blowing  over  ice  Helds  floatitu^  down  from  the  upper  lakes,  whicu  chill  the  air  m  April 
and  May,  when  the  interior  of  the  state  lias  the  most  genial  temperature. 

Below  is  given  tbe  ranges  of  temperature  at  representative  points  in  the  state: 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  being  on  or  near  the  lake,  Portsmouth  and  Cincinnati  the  s. 
points  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  Hassillon  topresenUng  the  interior,  on  the  divide  &  of 
Cleveland.  The  latitude  of  each  is  given: 


TamDentim^  mean,  and  of 
eaeta  soaton,  and  rainfall. 

Cleveland. 
WW 

Toledo. 
41"  40' 

VaMdllon. 
40*  W 

Portsmonth. 
aB°46' 

CfaicteDatt. 

Ivor 

Mean  temperature  of  the  rear. 

46«87 

40*  SB 

6S>06 

B6>SS 

61-87 

HigheM  ^ 

96. 

100. 

n. 

IM. 

ion. 

Loweot      "         "  "  " 

-a 

—IS. 

-a. 

6. 

8. 

Range       "         "  "  " 

114. 

118. 

97. 

ML 

w. 

Highest   ™         *      "  - 

44.10 

44.1T 

47.U 

6S.71 

68. 

88. 

86. 

96. 

B4. 

Lowest      "         "  " 

IB. 

1& 

15. 

8S. 

19. 

Range       "        "  " 

Tl. 

n. 

71. 

a. 

73. 

Mean  temperature  of  Bummer... 

nnai 

71.00 

73.99 

78. 

77.ao 

Highest     "         **  ** 

88. 

98. 

KM. 

loa. 

Lowest  " 

44. 

'£ 

MM 

CO. 

60. 

Range       "  " 

BO. 

06. 

48.49 

40. 

47. 

Mean  temperature  of  autumn. . . . 
Highest     "  " 

5aM 

Sl.ff 

CS,I8 

6r.flS 

66.58 

87. 

00. 

88. 

98L 

88. 

Lowest      *'  " 

17. 

11. 

SBl 

17. 

14. 

Range      "        "  " 

TO. 

n. 

ML 

78. 

7B. 

HlghOHt   

S1.0B 

as.fl9 

88.90 

40.81 

86.68 

es. 

88. 

68J0 

TO. 

00. 

Lowest   

-8. 

— I& 

-8. 

& 

6. 

Range       "         "  <' 

74. 

TL 

nuo 

as. 

69. 

inches. 

btcbes. 

Inches. 

inches. 

hicbes. 

aa4S 

88.64 

8144 

8BL49 

e.6B 

11.78 

T.SR 

0;18 

8141 

10.S4 

10:87 

ai6 

11.08 

R77 

10.M 

9.78 

BJ8 

7.99 

11.80 

8.87 

0.77 

11.14 

ia88 

All  portions  of  the  state  are  healthful  at  present,  though  there  wos  scarcely  a  part 
where  mnlarioua  diseases  were  not  prevalent  In  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  pnr- 
ticularly  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams  flowing  into  tbe  Ohio  and  the  w.  end  of  lake  Liic. 
where  those  ailments  are  now  extremely  rare. 

Prod-wUions.— There  is  probably  no  state  of  the  union  with  less  waste  land  tlinn  Ohio. 
The  broken  hills  of  tbe  B.e.,  particularly  noted  for  their  products  of  coal  and  iron,  are 
the  least,  nnd  the  central  and  w.  tlic  moat,  fertile.  Every  production  of  the  lemi>cr- 
ate  zone  may  be  cultivated  hi  some  portion  of  the  state,  and  every  species  of  donnMic 
animal  is  ns  profitable  there  as  elsewhere.  More  than  a  fifth  of  the  entire  wool  crop  of 
the  United  States  was  produced  in  this  state  in  1870;  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  flax;  and  of 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  only  the  state  of  New  York  produces  more,  or  exceeds  Ohio  in 
the  value  of  its  farms  per  acre.  Tlic  n.e.  part  of  tbe  state,  known  as  the  Western  Reserve, 
or  New  Connecticut,  is  the  most  noted  dairy  region ;  tbe  lake  borders  the  most  valued  for 
fruit,  ospecitlly  grapes;  the  souihern  part  for  stock;  and  the  w.  and  b.w.  for  ceftp;  vet 
all  portions  grow  pretty  nearly  the  same  crops,  with  a  slight  difference  of  adaptulimty. 
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WhMt,  .  bndieta  

Bjre, 

Indian  Com, 
Oata, 
Bari^ 
Boolcwheat, 
Iiisb  Potatoes, 
Sweet  " 
Peas  and  Beans, 
Apples, 
I^iacbeR, 
Pears, 
(Sorer  ■eed. 


itm. 


640,890 
67,501,144 
95,347,549 
1,714,:j2L 
1»),S11 
11,108,814 
S8l),S9n 
43,44S 

aou,ino 

67,M7 


8Mi8.m 

?e6,60S 
114,830,137 
39,671,881 


80,669,401 
110,419 


Tflgetable  Froduots. 


Flax-seed,  bushels  

Orass-seed,  *•   

Hay,  tons  

Hops.  n»  

Tooocco,        "   , 

Haple  Sugar,  "   

Qrapee,  "   

Domestic  Wines,  gallons. 

Sugai^-soigbum.  

"  nut^  


lB?0i 


681.8U 
48,811 
2,889,505 
101,886 
18,741,078 
3,409,188 
15,858,719 
8,677,907 

8,876,030 


FttmStook. 

ino. 

18». 

Frodneti  of  Fatm  StodL 

XSTOl 

7O4.O04 
16,065 

651,390 
83,606 

7C8,«n 

780,648 
96,793 

1 1.680,000 

a;uti>6« 

8e,!7S,S44 

ao,s«6,8» 

8,l«),4Be 
fl0,888.M8 

Horses  nnmbers 

Hnles and  Asses..  " 

Butter  pounds 

60.888,a>8 

8a,«n,8w 

16,8110^906 

Oxen   " 

Other  Cattle   ** 

^  

768,  IM 
88,488 

a,Bn.« 

Btajep  

(See  Facuho.) 

The  total  value  of  fanna  in  the  state  in  1870  was  $1,054,465,226;  of  farming  imple- 
meats  and  machinery,  $35,693,787;  of  all  farm  products,  $198,356,907.  Tlie  ceoBus 
retum  of  1880  will  probably  show  a  laige  increase  in  farm  products,  with  but  a 
small  increase  in  farm  valuatioDS.  The  average  product  per  acre  la  1870  was,  of 
wheat.  ia27  bush.;  com,  86.67 bush.;  oats.  83.69  bush.;  rye,  11.6 buah.;  bartey,  38.89 
bush. ;  potatoes,  87  bush. ;  sweet  potatoes,  77  bush. :  hay,  1.06  tons;  tobacco,  1358  lbs. 

The  fisheries  of  the  state  produce  an  importnut  element  of  its  commerce.  Those  con- 
ducted on  a  considerable  scale  are  at  the  w.  end  of  lake  Erie,  between  the  islands  and  the 
muo-land  for  white  fish,  and  in  the  Sandusky  and  Maumee  bays  and  their  tributaries  for 
pickerel,  bass,  mullet,  cat-fish,  and  inuskallonge.  The  annual  out-put  from  the  flslieries 
of  the  1^  and  its  rivers  exceeds  $1,600,000  of  value.  They  are  packed  principally  at 
Toledo  and  Sandusky  for  export,  and  are  consumed  in  the  interior. 

Maja^aeiur6a.~ln  1870  Ohio  ranked  fourth  among  the  states  in  the  capital  employed 
in  manufacturing  and  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products;  first,  in  the  value  of 
woodenware,  and  second  to  Illinois  in  the  making  of  agricultural  implements.  The  cen- 
sus of  1880  may  place  this  state  at  the  head  of  the  world  in  the  latter  industry.  In  iron- 
works Ohio  ranked  next  to  Pennayivania  and  Ne*  York.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments that  year  was  23,778.  employing  upwards  of  187,202  hauds,  of  whom  119,686  were 
men.  11,676  women,  and  6,941  boys  and  girls  under  15  years  of  age.  Tbey  wed  4,686 
steam  engmes,  aggregatiog  129,577  horse-power,  and  3,157  water-wfieels,  of  44.746  horse- 
power. The  capital  engaged  was  $141,^,064;  the  w^ea  paid  per  year,  $49,066,488; 
cost  of  raw  materials,  $157,181,697;  and  value  of  products,  $2W,718,610.  The  great 
business  of  all  new  and  flourishing  states— the  manufacture  of  houses— does  not  enter 
specifically  into  the  list  of  manufactures,  and  is  not  given  fully  or  even  approximately 
under  the  several  beads  of  figures  opposite  to  carpentering  and  building,  Iwick,  lumber, 
etc.  The  following  table  soowb,  oUierwiM,  the  main  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
state  in  1870: 
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Agricultural  Impl'tB. 

BtackBtnlChlug  

Boots  and  Hhoes....  . 
Bi-ead   and  Bakery 

Products.  

Brick  

Carpentry  and  Build 


Carriages  and  Wag- 
ons. .  "....I.  

Cars,  Fr't  oAd  Pass'r. . 

Cheese  

Clothing,  men'n  

Coal  Off,  rectified .... 

Cooperaice  

Flouring  Hills  

Furniture  

Hubs  and  "Wagon  Ma- 
terials  

Iron,  rolled  and  forg'd 
"  nalla  and  spikes. 

"  pig  

"  castingB,  not 
specified.... 

Iron,  stoves,  heaters, 
bollow-ware  

Leather,  tanned . . . 
"     curried,. , 

liqnoiB,  distilled.. 

*'  malt  

"  vihoiis.... 

Lumber,  planed . . . 
"  sawed 

Uachlnery,  not  speci- 
fied.  

Uachlnery,  railroad 
repairing  

UacDlncr}-.  ateam  en- 
gtues  and  boilers. . . 

Halt  

Marble    and  Stone, 
general  

Monum'ts  and  Tomb- 
stooes.  

Heats,  packed  

OUs,  animal  

"  Uiweed  

Paper,  printing . . . 
^  wrapping.. 

Patent  Ueoldnes,  etc. 

Frindng  and  Publiah- 


Sadulery  and  Harnow 

flatt..,. ....   

8aih,  doorsand  blinds 

SoKp  and  Candles  

Stone  and  Earth'ware 
Tin,  Ct^^or,  &  Bbett 

Iron  

Tobacoo,  cbeirfng, 

■mob'g  attd  snuff 

Wootmi  Goods 


Num- 
ber of 
Facto- 
ries. 


»& 
2,406 
2,858 

279 
S81 

1,618 

1.82! 

n 
Ids 
7n 

2G 
658 
1,896 
618 

68 
88 
10 
OB 

SIB 

S8 
4«i 
SS7 

68 
.  190 

88 

lis 

2,238 

142 

18 

72 
84 

79 

118 
£8 
11 
28 
17 

ao 

17 

48 

« 
143 

m 
ess 

406 

m 


steam 
Horse- 
power. 


8,S6I 
46 
48 

960 
SIS 

800 

881 
405 

817 

ase 

908 
18.894 
8,874 

1.698 
11,186 

1.477 
10,158 

2,866 

Bfl8 
1,628 
210 

a,no 

1,867 


WatAr  Hands 
Horse- 1  Em- 
Power,  ployed. 


8.883 
86.698 

1,7C0 

782 

1,S8B 
IBB 

1,010 

1T2 
100 
108 
866 
1,!8B 
388 
16 

4SS 

"849 
8,423 
867 
482 

77 

6 

ajoeo 


40 


SO 
26,664 
841 

146 
100 


468 


04 


906 
4 


96 
9,690 


TO 


277 
819 
966 


40 

8S0 


19 


1^ 


6,194 
4,270 
6,788 

975 
2,409 

4,094 

6,094 
1,468 

';59 
10,682 
STO 
8,806 

8,oae 

6^ 

1,301 
4,670 
870 
4,688 

8,07S 

1.967 

1,266 
796 
78S 

1.806 
124 

1.096 


8,864 

1,8SS 

2,811 
166 

927 

677 
880 
146 
202 

868 

184 

1,488 
1,999 

4sr 

9,078 
407 
1,944 
9,818 


1,180 


Capital. 


$7,STO.8» 
1,080.602 

8,068,067 

496,698 


1,086,777 

2,064,788 
1,866,070 

474,970 
4,606,727 

737,000 
1,106,957 
11,834.068 
6,616,006 

1,308,450 


84i;ui 

7^487,896 

6,666,879 

9,616,^ 
2,171,108 
1,067,788 
2,ft»,700 
6,887,878 
860,000 
1,212,008 
6,186,179 

8,896,686 

8;447,S6I 

2,896,190 
9e6;H8 

1.086,126 

661.446 
8,798,490 

601,000 
1,000,067 
1,604,600 

876.000 

417,400 

1,768,400 
888.8S8 
1,086,904 
9,488,688 
1,086,150 
751,700 

1,696,488 

886,800 

8,968,160 


Wages. 


(2,841,618 
S18.m 
1,747.810 

402,768 
1,481,184 

1,671  ,oro 

017,6te 

116.686 
9,486,880 

1B7.»0 
1,106.580 

965.724 
2,489,042 

648,647 
2,701.500 
198,140 

»,m,m 

1,797,800 

1,100.866 
379,178 
861,418 
869,967 
748,640 
9^^00 
491,868 

1,684,750 

1,244,973 

l,n7,U0 

1,801,649 
75,801 

410,896 

878,690 
841.964 
71,888 
76,600 
806.878 
144,776 
,  68,780 

946,681 
410,097 
161^ 
H0,874 
166,618 
417,606 

711.421 

709,987 

644,680 


Value  of 
Hstttlals. 


f6,840JS60 
038.608 
8,8U,8t;i 

1,988.604 
894,480 

8.877,849 

1,687,164 
1.865.67V 

■  1.8»,711 
7,496,601 
4,496,168 
1,789,417 

26,498,177 
2,168,665 

666,190 
8,485.666 
1.H07.408 
7,066,406 

8,509,066 

1.196,494 
8, 788,498 
8,038.318 
4,871,860 
S,nij870 
179,775 
1.590.615 
4,018,188 

1,880,606 

8,696,400 
048,818 

489,674 

602,866 

1,B»,]86 
1^,990 
Ml  1.545 
701.084 
96a.M8 

068,444 


1,780,288 
S,88r,«i6 
SGO,OIO 

1,468^684 

g7S,174 


VahMot 

nooncu. 


$ll,«n',8N 
8,0«B,4n 
6,609.946 

9JQMI8 
I,«*,»J 

6,805,668 

5.049JS60 
2,665.855 
8,867.804 

18.367.440 
5.888,4:8 
8,654,171 

81.688.910 
6,Ta8,5B6 

1.712,808 
18,08a:,lU 

8.2S1.2» 
8,714jiS 

a,aai.\oa 

6,798,006 
809.875 
2,519,745 
10,lO8.»0 

4,I9e;,919 
4,801 .841 

Mia,aK 

i.ou:.on 

l^mSBl 

Ja,«5^B5o 

1,702,343 
1.84O.O0O 

1,004,800 

2.800,73) 
>,074^ 

8,416.008 
a,97«.544 
IRt>,t4ff 


The  coal  nod  iron  mtoing  In  the  state  hi  1870  was  represented  by  585  companlK, 
employing  II, 24t  men  and  4.143  horse-power  la  Bteam  engines.  Tiie  capital  {nveeted 
was  $9,017,197,  and  the  product  of  that  year  was  valued  at  $7,751,544.  The  out-put  of 
all  the  coal  mines  hns  crreatly  increased  since  that  time,  especially  those  of  the  Hocking: 
valley  coal  fields,  which  have  I>een  opened  up  to  a  vast  market  n.  and  w.  by  the  comple 
tion  of  railronds  to  the  lake  at  Toledo. and  Sandusky,  crossing  all  the  e.  and  w.  railroad!^ 
The  production  of-pig  iron  in  1872  was  899,748  tons;  about  one-seventli  the  whole  pmd- 
net  in  the  United  BtateB.  Lawrence  and  Jackson  counties  lead  id  the  production  of 
tbera  ores.  The  number  of  smelting  stacks  was  aliout  1000.  In  1878  there  were  44 
rolling  mills,  of  which  15  were  making  railway  iron;  4,  Bessemer  steel  rails;  and  7.  otbor 
kinds  of  steel.  The  refinement  of  petroleum  oil,  which  amounted  In  1878  to  1.315.660 
galls.,  has  cince  swelled  to  far  greater  proportions;  and  the  manufacture  of  quick-lintf. 
and  water-lime  cement,  has  be^me  a  great  industry  Pork  and  other  meat -packiog:  has 
become,  by  the  appliances  of  machinery  to  the  work,  one  of  the  manufactures  of  ike 
country.  Ohio  formerly  outranked  all  the  other  states  in  the  packingtnuinesB,  but  is 
now  second  to  lUinoia  The  records  of  the  packing  Beason  of  3874-7S  for  Ohin  Bbow 
871,786  bog!  cut  up,  making  241,787,547  lbs.   The  lard  product  was  86,469.594  ibe. 
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Total Tslne  of  the  hogs  packed.  $16,907,490.  Bacon,  465,075,171  lbs.;  hams,  163,776,- 
809  IbsL ;  shoulders,  186,080,068  lbs.   Bee  CmciNNATi. 

Ommerce. — Ohio  has  three  U.  B.  customs  districts,  of  which  the  ports  of  entry  are 
Toledo,  Sandusky,  and  Clevetend.  and  CinciDnati  is  a  port  of  entry  in  the  district  of 
Louisiana  for  the  state  of  Ohio.  These  customs  ports  represent  only  the  foreign  imports 
aod  exports,  which  the  position  of  Ohio  on  the  lakes,  adjoining  Canada,  and  in  communi- 
cation with  ocean  commerce  through  the  Canadian  canals  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  enables 
her  merchants  to  make  direct  to  aoa  from  foreign  countries.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Cincinnati,  though  its  foreign  trade  must  be  done  much  more  indirectly  through  Uie 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Ohio  is,  however,  insignificant 
compared  with  the  vast  domestic  commerce  e..  w.,  n..  and  b.,  along  her  lakes,  railways, 
canals,  and  great  river.  Lake  Erie  is  still  the  greatest  single  highway  of  commerce  for 
the  state.  .  . 

Formerly -the  canals  were  expected  to  be  second  only  to  the  lake  and  the  Ohio  r|ver 
In  Tolume  of -commerce,  but  the  railways  Iuto  far  surpassed  them  In  carrying  facillues, 
so  that  the  great  value  of  the  former  is  now  to  .secure  low  rates  on  the  rauways  by  their 
always  cheaper,  though  slower,  transportation.  There  are  690  m.  of  canal  in  the  state, 
including  86  m.  of  feeders  and  side  cuts,  besides  95  m.  of  slack-water  navigation  on  the 
Muskingum  river  from  Marietta  to  Dresden.  The  Ohio  canal,  between  Cleveland  and 
Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio,  and  with  its  33  m.  of  feeders,  is  381  m.  long.  The  Miami  and 
Erie  canal,  from  Toledo  to  CincinnaU,  is  346  m.  long,  witfar- 

Wabash  feeder  to  Indiana  state  line  18  miles. 

Sidney  feeder  14  " 

St.  Mary's  reservoir.  11  " 

Walhondiog  to  Rochester  25  " 

Hocking,  &rraU  to  Athens  56  " 

Total.,  /.   860  miles. 

The  "  Wabash  feeder,"  as  it  Is  listed  above,  is  really  the  main  line  of  the  Wabash 
canal,  extending  from  Toledo  s.w.  Into  India'&a,  a  distance  of  422  miles.  The  Miami 
and  Erie  being  the  first  chartered,  the  Wabash  merges  its  name  from  the  junction  down 
to  Toledo.  The  Wabash  canal,  when  it  was  finished  In  1844,  was  the  longest  continuous 
canal  in  the  world.  The  business  still  transacted  on  all  these  canals  Is  very  great.  On 
tlie  Ohio  canal  It  has  becomcbHncipally  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  bulky  farm  products;  on 
the  Wabash  and  Miami  and  Erie  canals,  it  is  principally  In  corn,  wheat,  provisions,  And 
lumber,  with  a  large  business  also  in  heavy  merchandise,  coal,  Iron,  ice,  etc. 

Ruilroada.—Xbout  60  different  lines  of  niilwny  form  a  net-work  In  every  direction 
through  tlie  state,  making  about  7,000  m.  in  length,  without  counting  double  or  more 
tlian  double  tracks.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  all  the  railway  companies 
doing  business  in  Ohio,  many  of  them  wholly  in  the  state,  and  others  parts  of  long  lines 
whicli  traverse  the  state  mostly  from  e.  to  w. ;  also,  the  assessed  vdnes-npon  which  such 
roads  so  lying  witliin  the  state  were  taxed  in  1879: 

Vuam  or  Raiuoaim  m  Oobfobatkoib. 

Ashtabula,  Toungstown  and  Pittsburg  ,   $608,697 

Atlantic  and  Great  Weetem   8, 1 80, 296 

"     Agent  U.  8.  Rolling  Stock  Co   76,096 

"     Cleveland  and  Mt  Veroon  Divirfon   1.707,674 

"    C.  andM.  V.  Div'n,  Agt-  U.  8.  RolUng  Stock  Co...  188,031 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Central  Ohio  Division   1,858,058 

"        "     "     Straitsville  Division   484,016 

"        "     "    Lake  Erie  Division   1,421,926 

"        "     "    Washington  County  Division   15,516 

"        "     "    andCh^ago   1,885,078 

Belldre  and  Bt  Clalrsville,  Narrow  Gauge   11,930 

"      "   Southwestero,     "         "   ,  33,375 

Bowling  Green,                   "    13,000 

Bridgeport,  Canton  and  Painesville   11,760 

Brown.  Bonuelt  &  Co   8,000 

Brooks's  Switch   4,883 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton   1,686.088 

"   Indiana   864,808 

"        Biohmond  and  Chicago   850,588 

"        Hamiltoa  and  Indianapolis   303,205 

"        Sandusky  and  Cleveland   1,484,555 

and  Springfield   1,283,668 

"         "  Eastern,  Narrow  Gauge   189,181 

"  College  Hill  "        "    15.708 

"  Westwood   "       "    16,285 

*'       Inclined  Plane  (fixed  power)   48,280 
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Names  of  Raiuwads  awd  CoapORiTiOMg.  ^SomTiW^T" 

CiadQuati  and  Clifton  IncHoed  Plane  (fixed  power)                              ....  S8,^ 

SouUiern   1.814 

"       and  Poitsmouth   66.070 

"  Milfoid   2.800 

Chicago  and  Canada  Sontium.   66,500 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  CinclnnaU  and  IndianapoIiB   6,771.736 

"       Mt.  Vernon  and  Columbus   1,108.768 

andPittsburs   6,273.269 

"       Tuscarawas  Valley  and  Wheeling.   .  805.074 

Columbus  and  Maysville   S8,S8d 

"  Hocking  Valley  ,   1,684.413 

Bpringfield  and  Clncionatl   476.^1 

and  Toledo   1,243.660 

"       Washington  and  Cbicinnati   37.164 

Dayton  and  MictiigaD   1,047.874 

"   Union   298.940 

"      "  Southeastern,  Narrow  Gauge   ^,495 

Eastern  Ohio   10,400 

Qaliipolis  and  Columbus.   2,000 

HiUTtoon  Bi-auch   14,S44 

Hayden's  Switch   47,136 

Hazleton  and  Leetonla  >   10,000 

Iron   141.S60 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  and  Wheeling  ,   28,900 

"      "    and  Louisville.   826.1Sf5 

"   Shore  and  Michigan  Southern   18,114,641 

"   View  and  CoUamer   7,000 

Little  Miami,  Cincinnati  and  Indiana.    8.000 

Mahoning  Coal   854,909 

Marietta  and  Cincinniiti   2,844.25^ 

"     Pittsburg  and  Cleveland   284.046 

Miami  Valley,  Narrow  Gauge   8,200 

Mt.  Adams  and  Eduu  Park  Inclined  (fixed  power)   40.420 

Northwestern  Ohio   788.053 

Ohio  Central   78,200 

Ohio  and  Mississippi   819^583 

Ohio  and  Toledo  (no  valuation)    

Painesvilte  and  Youngstown   175,779 

Paulding  and  Cecil   4,900 

Bttsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis   2.721.6^ 

**       Little  Miami  DivUion   2,882,810 

"      "       C.  C.  and  L  C.  Division   2,251.800 

C.  C.andM.V.    995.271 

Pittsl>iir£r.  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago   9,0T(i,-jfifi 

Powers  Conl  Company  and  A...aua  W.  Powers   5.000 

Price's  Inclined  Plane  ,   82.830 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  on  A.  and  G,  W   82,0(M 

"  C.  O.  Div.  B.  and  O   lO.OOO 

"  M.  and  C   40.000 

Pittsburg  andLake.Erie   21,896 

Rocky  River   15,428 

SalineviUe  Branch   16.000 

SciotaVaUey   780,501 

Spriof^cld,  Jacluon  and  Pomcroy   431.526 

Toledo,  Canada  Southern  and  Detroit   49.&o0 

"     Delphos  and  Indianapolis    57.700 

andAnnArhor   48,630 

"      "  Maumee  Narrow  Gauge   11,500 

Dfilphos  and  Kokomo  Narrow  Gauge   7,800 

Wabash  (Toledo,  Wabash  and  Wealern)   1.085.639 

Wheeling  and  LiUce  Erie   13.750 

Youngstown   8.500 

"       and  Auatintovn..   4.500 

"  Connolton  Valley   88,873 

Total  valuation  of  all  railways  in  the  state  for  taxation  in  1879,  |75,618,859.  Prop- 
erty in  the  state  has  usually  been  assessed  at  about  one-third  its  cash  value.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  real  value  of  railpoad  property  in  the  state  is  alxiut  $235,000,000. 

iSSucation.— The  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in  Ohio  are  al>out  $10,000,000. 
Two  mills  on  the  dollar  oonatitutes  tlie  state  Uuc  for  tlie  educational  fund.   The  nnmbsr 
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of  xhool-hoases  In  1675  was  about  13.000;  enrolled  piqiUB,  712,109;  teachers  employed, 
SS.^;  average  monthly  wages  of  men  teachers,  t59.20;  women,  |45;  avertwe  cost  of 
instruction  per  head  of  enroDed  pupils  per  annum,  fl7.20.  Total  value  of  public  school- 
houses  and  grounds,  $19,676,004.  Private  schools,  220;  teachers,  2dS;  pupils,  18,066. 
There  are  10  normal  schoola,  of  which  tlie  state  sustains  only  those  of  Cincinnati  and 
Fostoria,  the  latter  having  the  largest  number  of  students.  Tbe  others  are  sustained  by 
the  payment  of  tuition  by  atudenta.  Tliere  are  86  collegiate  institutions.  The  state  , 
univerrity  and  agrioulkUFBi  uid  mec^nleal  college  at  Ootumbus  was  founded,  lo  1870. 
with  a  state  endowment  of  $700,000;  has  buildings  and  grounds  that  cost  $800,000;  an 
income  of  $80,000  from  its  endowment;  and  is  In  theM  respects  the  strongest  bn&pd  ' 
instilutioa  tn  tlw  state.  Dennison  university  at  Qranvllle.  ana  Oberlin  coUt- ce  nt  Ober- 
lin,  tmth  have  scientific  department*).  Besides  the  colleges  already  mentioned  by  num- 
ber, many  of  which  are  supportedby  denominational  sympathy,  there  are  IStheolo-' 

5 leal  seminaries,  8  law  schools,  and  11  schools  of  medicine,  pbannacy,  surg^,  and 
entlstiy. 

XimvAd— In  1868  a  oenerat  school  law  was  passed  to  ratse.a  fund  by  a  tax  of  one- 
tmth  of  a  mill  on  the  doDar  yearly  "  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  scliool  tibnuries  and 
ainiaratuB  to  i^l  the  common  schools  of  the  state.'*  Within  Xhnse  yeure  thereafter 882,670 
volumes  were  plac^  in  the  school  libraries.  The  law  was  suspended  in  18S7-58.  and  the 
libraries  were  su£Fered  to  go  down  by  negligence.  In  1660  the  law  was  re-enacted,  and  in 
1865  880,000  vohimes  were  in  tlie  common  school  librarieo.  But  tlie  system  was  Ico 
attenuated.  The  small  and  poor  districts  had  not  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  continuous 
care  of  a  libiaiy,  so  that  boolts  became  scattered  ami  lost  almpst  as  fut  as  fresli  pnr- 
cfaases  wen  made.  The  small  local  school  libraries  have  since  been  turned  over  to  town 
fitewy  associations  under  a  general  law  passed  in  1807.  A  law  of  IVb.,  1608,  authorized 
the  city  councils  of  any  city  of  the  second  class  to  levy  a  tax,  not  exceeding  one-half  of 
a  mill  on  ^e  dollar,  "for  a  free  public  library  and  reading-room,  providing  suitable 
accommodations  are  fumislied  without  expense  to  the  city. "  Under  the  action  of  tliis 
benign  law  noble  public  libraries  are  maintained  in  every  lar^  city,  and  smaller  ones  of 
great  value  in  all  miall  towns;  anda  local  pride  and  public  spirit  is  stimulated  to  promote 
uelr  growth  by  private  donations  of  evenr  kind,  to  render  them  more  creditRbie  to  the 
town  which  supports  them.  The-f^  paUte  Iflninyof -Crocimuiti  is  probably  the  largest 
library  ever  crested  from  a  public  fund  derived  from  annual  taxation.  Tlie  librKi-y 
building  was  begtin  in  1868,  partially  occupied  with  about  81,000  volumes  in  1870,  and 
finished^  and  dedicated  Feb.,  1874.  It  was  at  that  time  the  finest  libraiy  huilding  j 
in  America,  havingashelf  capacity  of  250,000  volumes.  It  opened  with  70,000  volumes,  < 
and  by  June  80,  1875,  by  purchase  and  donations,  the  number  had  swelled  to  about  ' 
100,000  volumes.  The  number  of  readers  in  attendaooe  on  Sundays  then  averaged  1000. 
The  annual  income  at  the  same  time  was  $20,000,  and  Increasing  with  the  growth  of  the 
city.  The  creation  of  tUa  public  Sbrarr  at  Cincliinati  Is  a  sample  of  the  amotions  and 
successful  developinent  <^  smaller  pubuo  Ubrsries  all  over  tlie  8tat&  This  is  exdnsive 
of  college  and  corporate  society  libraries  of  every  kind. 

PuMkaHont. — ^In  1875  the  newspapera  and  periodicals  of  the  Btal6  numbered  587,  of 
which  85  were  dallies,  10  tri-weeklies,  0  semi-weeklies,  407  weeklies,  1  bi-weekly,  13 
semi-monthlies,  63  monthlies,  I  bi-mootbly.  and  8  quarterlies.  The  dailies  have  a  circu- 
lation in  and  out  of  the  state  of  about  200.000  copi«  daily:  the  weeklies  of  1,500,000 
per  week.  ^  Cincinnati  there  are  great  publishing  houses,  not  of  periodicals  only,  but 
of  standard  and  light  literature  and  of  scliool-boou.  Clerekad.  Tolsdo,  and  Colum- 
bus also  have  considerable  publishing  houses. 

Belioiou*  OraanizaAoru.— In  1876  there  were  8,130  religious  societies  of  all  denomina. 
Hons;  6.880  rebinous  edifices;  6,391  ministers  and  priests;  618,566  members  or  communi- 
cants; and  $88,828,000  value  of  church  property.  The  Methodist  denomination  is 
strongest  in  numbers  and  value  of  property;  the  Koman  Catholic  next;  and  the  Presl^- 
terians  third.  Twenty-three  names  of  Christian  denominations  appear  'cm  die  censos 
books,  raofdng  in  the  number  of  their  organizations  from  2  to  2,672. 

PuHie  vhMiUe$. — These  consist  of  the  Athens  asylum  for  the  insaae.  malntUoed  at 
an  annnal  cost  of  about  4190,000;  Cleveland  asylum,  about  $100,000;  the  ColninbQS 
S-svlnm. about $100,000;  DaytonaBylum,from$00,000  to$100.000;  Lucas  ooun^  asyluai, 
$^5,000:  Longview.  for  colored  Insane,  $2,000;  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Columbos. 
from  $75,000  to  $80,000;  the  blind  asylum,  from  $40,000  to  $00,000;  the  a^lum  for 
imbeciles,  from  $79,000  to  $S!0,000;  the  soldiers' and  sailors' orphans'  home,  from  $75,000 
to  $100,000;  the  girls'  industrial  home,  fn»n  $40,000  to  $50,000;  the  ^fomifftrm  sclinol. 
?60.000  to $70,000;  andtheTotedo  house  (rf  refuge, $20.000to$80,000  Tbaslate  peniten- 
tiarv  at  Columbus  is  mainlaincd  at  an  expense  (H  about $800, 000 a  year,  a^insi  which 
credited  tlie  receipts  from  convict  labor,  which  in  1878  were  $175,fi^!t.  The  inmates  nn^ 
employed  in  various  trades  and  their  work  is  let  otit  to contraotois.  Faithful  and  goo'l 
work  ts  credited  to  the  convict  at  the  rate  of  five  days  less  on  the  time  of  his  scntcnci>  fov 
oacb  month  of  such  labor,  and  aproporUon,  not  to  exceed  one-tenth,  of  bis  earnings.  If  h'.^ 
passes  bis  whole  term  of  imprisonment  without  violating  prison  rules,  he  will  be  restored 
to  dtizonship.  All  the  charitable  institutions  named  are  maintained  out  of  state  funds: 
but  a  still  wider  range  of  charities  aro  maintained  in  the  cities  of  the  state  hy  societies 
incorporated  under  general  laws  and  carried  on  contributions  of  voluntary  workers. 
V.  K.  X.— 62  ^  , 
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Flrtanee$.—The  auditor's  report  for  1879  showB: 

Total  receipts,  lacludiDg  bolaaces  of  preceding  yean  $6,6^,8SS.07 

DisburaemeDtB  for  tho  year  1878   {^S58.7S2.88 

Cash  balance  in  treasury.  Nov.  15,  1879   |995,112.74 

The  above  balance  is  to  the  credit  of  the  fotlowiDg  funds: 

General  revenue  fund   1199,677.88 

Sinking  fund   741.804.75 

Common  school  fund  '  08,780.19 

  1995,112.74 

Beceipta  on  account  of  the  general  revenue  fond  woe  made  up  as  follows : 

Taxes  from  county  treasurers  $2,988,tt81.46 

Public  works,  tolls,  and  othersources   217,585.43 

Insurance  department  fees   20.980.20 

Ohio  FNBnitentiniT   176,886.28 

Bequest  of  Matthaw  Ruesell   27,215.00 

Old  C.  O.  L.  asylum  grounds   14,619.75 

Aliscellaneous  sources   2,649.47 

Balance  on  hand  Nov.  18,  1878   242,58188 

Total  receipts  on  account  general  fund  $3,640,410.41 

Beceipta  on  account  of  the  sinking  fimd  were: 

Balance  in  treasury  Nov.  15,  1878   I586.900.S8 

From  county  treasurers  i  mill  per  dollar  $762,^.29 

From  sales  of  school  sections   21,641.38 

"     "    "  ministerial  knds   1,660.19 

"     "    "  militaiy  school  lands   6,469.94 

"     "    "  canal  lands   il70.84 

"    other  assets.  .■   380.00 

"    Ohio  university  bonds,  interest   2,275.00 

"    interest  uncalled  for,  let'd  from     T. . . .  5,455.08 

  80i801.7a 


Total  on  sinking  fund  account  $1,891,?02.00 

Beceipts  on  account  of  common  school  fund: 

,        Balance  in  treasuiy  Nov.  15, 1878..  ...*  ^,909.87 

From  taxes  1,827,54&79 

Total  11,616,762.66 

The  public  debt  of  Ohio  Nov.  15,  1679,  was  $6.476, 805i80,  due  as  follows: 

l4yable  in  New  Yoife  July  1, 1808,  without  interest   $2,500:00 

"   "      "    June  80,  1881,  bearing  6  per  cent   4,072,640.80 

"    "      **    after  Dec.  81.  1888,  bearing  6  percent.  2,400,000.00 
Canal  loon  payable  at  Columbus   1,065.00 

Total  State  funded  debt  $6.478,8Q6J0 

Tha  total  county  debt?  of  the  state  in  1879  were  ^2^872,834.48 

"     "   debts  of  dlies  of  thefirstaud  second  class  86,036,069.77 

"     "      "    of  villages,  townBlupa,8ud8choolspe<^dist's.  2,581,670.37 

Total  local  debts  $41,490,57453 

By  the  bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  census  returns  of  1880,  showieg  the  outstanding  bonded 
indebtedness  of  cities  and  towns  containing  a  pop'ilation  of  7,300  or  upwards,  it  qtpcus 
that  Oliio  towns  and  cities  stand  below  the  avera*^  of  all  the  state*  m  their  viLty  debts 
per  capita,  and  above  the  average  of  the  cities  of  the  wcetem  states. 

City  debte  in  an  average  of  all  the  states  $58.53  per  catdta, 

*'     "     average  In  nortb-easteTQ  states   62.16  **  " 

^      "  middle  Atlantic  states   76.51  " 

"      "  Boutbem  states   65.86  " 

"      "  western  states  (Ohio  inchided). . .   88.28  " 

of  the  state  of  Ohio     60.8Q  " 

It  also  appears  by  the  same  table  that  New  England  pays  the  lowest  Interest  on  il» 
city  debte,  toe  middle  AUantic  states  next,  the  southcni  states  third,  and  the  veatera 
states  the  hi^est. 

jSxTubs.— There  were  in  Ohio  Nov.  1,  1870,  162  national  banks  in  operation,  -with  a 
paid  hi  capital  of  $26,321,900,  and  an  outstanding  circulation  of  $21,914,888;  and  of 
banks  organised  in  conformity  to  the  state  law  of  1877  there  were  85,  with  ao  sggi^ale 
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capital  paid  In  of  |1,889,5^,  nnd  TRlne  of  assets  of  $6,506,088;  and  of  savlngB  banks  with 
capital  stock  4,  aggregating  ${^,959, 117,  valu«of  securities  and  assets  to  secure  deposi- 
tors and  atockbolden) ;  and  of  free  banks  and  independent  banks  of  tbe  slate  of  Oliio, 
tieing  wliat  remains  of  tbe  old  state  bank  system,  28,  with  an  a^regate  outstanding  cir- 
culaiion  of  $60,288,  and  securities  to  meet  it  of  $121,920.  The  average  yearly  dividend 
of  natiooai  banks,  for  the  five  years  following  1874.  on  tbetr  c^tal,  was  10  per  cent. 
Their  loatis  and  discounts  nuige  from  $90,000,000  to  $80,000,000,  according  to  season  and 
circnmstances. 

Oveernment— Tbe  constitatinn  of  1851,  with  some  amendments,  and  the  laws  passed 
nodOT  it.  are  now  codified  and  published.  Tlie  conditions  of  suffrage  are  to  be  a  male, 
21  years  of  age,  native  or  natumlizcd,  to  be  &  resident  one  year  in  Uie  state,  30  days  in 
the  county,  and  20  days  in  the  towusbip,  village,  or  ward,  preceding  the  election  where 
'the  vote  is  offered.  The  second  Tuesday  in  Octolier  is  tbe  day  of  general  elections.  The 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  87  members,  and  a  house  of  rcpreseutatives  of  111 
members,  elected  for  two  vears.  The  sessiimji  arc  biennial,  beginning  the  first  Monday  in 
January  in  even  years.  Tbe  governor  luis  a  salary  of  $4,000;  lieutenant-governor,  $800; 
secretary  of  state,  $2,000;  auditor,  $3,000;  treasurer,  $8,000;  comptroller  of  tiie  treasury, 
$3,000;  attomey-general,$1500  and  fees;  and  comraiesiouer  of  schoolfl,  $3,000.  Their  term 
is  two  years,  except  the  auditor's,  wliidU  is  four  years,  aud  tbe  cumpltoUer  and  school 
commissioner,  who  have  three-year  terms.  The  board  of  public  works  consists  of  three 
members,  elected  one  at  each  general  election  for  two  years.  Tbe  commissiuner  of  rail- 
roads and  telegrapbs,  superintendent  of  insurance,  supervisor  of  public  printing,  gas 
commissioner,  and  state  and  law  Hbi'iirians,  are  appointed  by  tbe  governor.  Tbe  state 
board  of  agriculture  consists  of  10  members,  five  of  whom  are  cUi^eu  annually  for  two 
Tears  at  a  convention  composed  of  tbe  pre«dents  of  the  county  agricultural  societiea. 
Under  the  apportiiHiment  of  1870  the  state  was  entitled  to  20  members  of  congress. 

Judieiarff. — The  judicial  power  of  tbe  state  is  vested  in  a  snpreme  court,  in  district 
courts,  courts  of  common  pleas,  courts  of  probate.  Justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other 
courts  inferior  to  the  supreme  court  as  the  general  assembly  may  from  time  to  time 
establish.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  five  Judmjs,  a  majority  of  whom  arc  necessary 
to  form  a  quorum  or  to  pronounce  a  decision.  It  has  jurisdiction  In  guo  iBarraiUo, 
moRdamuB,  habau  Mrpu^  and  proeedead»,  and  such  appellate  jurisdiction  as  may  be 
provided  by  law.  It  must  hold  at  least  one  term  a  year  at  the  capital,  and  elsewhere  aa 
may  be  required  by  law.  Supreme  judges  are  elected  for  five  years  at  general  elections, 
one  each  year,  and  the  jud^  having  the  shortest  time  to  serve  is  the  chief-justice  for 
tiieyear.  The  state  is  divided  into  nine  common  pleas  districts,  bounded  by  county 
lines.  Hamilton  county  constitutes  one  district.  Etich  district  consisting  nf  three  or 
more  counties  is  sub-divided  into  three  sulxlistricts,  in  each  of  which  one  judge  ia 
elected  for  two  years  by  tbe  voters  ot  that  sub-division.  Courts  must  be  held  at  least  once' 
a  year  in  every  county  in  the  district,  and  twoor  more  jud^^  may  hold  court  in  a  county 
at  tbe  same  time,  twng  cases  altemaiely  on  tiie  docket  in  their  order.  District  courts 
are  composed  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  plens  of  a  district,  and  one  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  who,  with  two  of  the  former,  constitute  a  quorum,  and  have  the 
same  original  jurisdiction  as  the  supreme  court  and  such  appellate  jurisdiction  ns  may  be 
fixed  by  statute.  A  probate  judge  ia  elected  for  llirec  years  by  each  county.  Tbe  pro- 
bate court  has  jurisdiction  in  probate  and  testamentary  matters,  tbe  appointment  of 
administrators  and  guardians,  the  settlement  of  their  accounts  and  those  of  executors, 
and  the  power  to  limit  and  authorize  tbdr  action.  It  is  empowered  also  to  try  muni- 
cipal cases  Involving  tbe  awards  of  damans  for  tiie  condemnation  of  private  property 
for  pablic  use;  Is  a  conrt  of  record,  and  has  the  issuing  and  record  of  marriage  ilcenaes. 
Vacancies  of  judges  are  filled  by  the  governor  for  an  unexpiretl  term.  The  le^atura 
has  power  to  increaee  or  diminish  thenumberof  judges,  alter  districts,  and  establish  otber 
courts.  Judges  may  be  removed  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, if  two-tbirds  of  all  the  members  concur.  Justices  of  tiie  peace  are  elected  in 
erery  township  for  tiiree  years. 

Tlie  following  is  tbe  list  of  governors: 


1.  ArUiur  St.  Clair,  territorial  17BB-1W( 

S.  ChariM  W.  Byid,  tenltoriai   

a.  Edward  Tiffin,  flUte  1603-180? 

4.  Thoma*  Klrker  (acUng)  IfWT  IFme 

5.  Samiiel  HuntiDgtoa  .180S-181O 

8.  Iteturn  J.  MelfTs  1810-1814 

7.  Otbntol  Looker  ijuMag)  1814-18U 

a  Thomiu)  Worthiiigton  .'  1814-1818 

9.  Ethan  Allen  Brown  I818-18» 

M.  AllMi  Trimble  (acciw)  ian-I8&f 

11.  Jeremiah  Morrow  Ifti2-18a>l 


19.  Thomafl  W,  ButlMr  ^oOH)  ...1M4-1BU 

».  Monteoal  Baitler  18M-1M« 

21.  WUIIara  Bebb  1««-1M9 

22.  SeaburyFord  IfMB-lRM 

88.  RmibenWood  IHHO-lSW 

M.  William  Hedlll  (boUh)  1898-18M 

».  flabnoh  P.  Chase  IWMi-lSOO 

as.  'William  Denntaon    1880-186!! 

«.  David  1V>d  1889-1H(M 

JobaBrotMb  iSSl-lfW 

29..  Charies  AnderaoD  (acting)  1865-1806 


it  Allen  Trimble  1826-1830    30.  Jacob  DolBon  Coi  1(«6-1H« 

IS.  Duncan  McArtbur  1830-18112    81.  Rutherford  B.  Rms  18fla-l871! 

U.  RobprtLucM  183a-Jt«6    SS.  Edward  F.  Noves  18^2-1874 

I.-).  Joseph  Vaoce  1830-1838        WinUm  Allen  1874-1878 

jn.  Wilson  Shannon  1838-1X40  !  S4,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  1878-1878 

17.  Thomaii  Corwln  KMO-184J  ;       Willi  m  H  Bisbcw  1878-1860 

Iti.  WUmmi 8h.uuion  IHS-ISU  .  88.  Cb»rk«Fc«t«r  .......1880-1681 
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laec-! 
tion  I 


18U.. 

isoe.. 

18U.. 

1816.. 

im.. 
mi.. 

18B8.. 


Candldfttea  for  whom.g 
tbe  Blectoral  TotM  of  *> 
the  BtotB  were  cut. 


1640.. 
18M.. 
1848.. 

les)., 
ttcs.  • 
nso.. 

1804.. 
1808.. 
1973.. 

im.. 
ueo.. 


Thmuui  Jeff eisoa,  P. 

Oeorg«  Clinton,  v.P. 
Jam«8  Madifloa,  P. . . 
;Geon?e  Clinton,  V.P. 
James  HmUsod,  P  . . . 
lElbridgy  Qony,  V^. 

JamesHonroe,  P  

D.  D.  TompklM,  T.P. 
JamM  ltmuo%,P.... 
D.  i>.  Tompkins,  V.P. 

Henry  Clay.P   

Nathan  8anford,V.P. 
Andrew  Jackaon,  P. . 
John  C.  C»UK>un,V  J> 
Andrew  Jaduon,  P. 
M.  Van  Buren,  V.P.. 
Wm.  H.  HarrUoB.  P. 
Francis  Granger,  V.P 
Wm.  H.  Hs^ison,  P. 
John  Tyler.  V.  P. . . . 
Heopy  Clay,  P 


lT.Frellnghnysen,V.P 

|LewlBCaas.P  

[Wm.  O.  Butler,  V.P. . 
Franklin  Pleroe,  P. . 
WitllamR  Klnir,V.P. 
John  C.  FremoQt,  P. . 
Wm.  L.  Dartop,V.P. 
.Abraham  Uncoln,  P. 
Han.  HamHn,  V.P. . . 
Abraham  linodn,  P. 
And.  Johnson,  V.P. . . 
Ulyeses  8.  Oraot^. . 
8chuyl«-Oolf*xiV.P. 
Ulysses  S-OniA  P.. 
Heniy  WltacMn,  V.P. . 

R.  B.  Hayes.  P  

I  Wm.  A.wbed«r,V,P. 
IJa&  A.awfleldJ>... 
la  A.  Arthur,  ir.)>.... 


Popu- 
lar 

Tote. 


No 
record. 


Candidates  of  the 

opposition. 


1M» 

91JM 
106,406 
146,187 

165,067 

leajso 

107,497 
881,610 
968,164 


875,048 


Charlfls  C  Pin6kn«r.  P- 
Bufus  King,  V.P. 
Charles  cTnndkneyi  P. 
Rufos  SnK,  V.P. 
De  WittOTntoB,  P. 
Jared  bioersoU,  V.P. 
Bufus  S&K,  P. 
John  E.  fitoward,  V.P. 
John  QuIdct-  Ad«ins.P. 
Blchard  Buah,  V.P. 
Andrew  Jackson,  P. 
John  C.Calhoun.v.P. 
John  g.  Aduis.  P... 
Richard  Xbui^  V.P. 

Henry  CUy,  P  

John  Sargent,  V.P. . . 
iHartln  Van  Buren,  P. 
K.H.  Johnson,  V.P.. 
.Martin  Van  Buren,  P. 
'R  M.  Johnson,  V.P. . 
James  K.  Polk,  P  . . . 
Q«m8elf.DaU«s,yp. 
ZacbaryTaylor,  P. . . 
MlIlftrdTFnimore.V,P 
Wlnfleki  Scott.  P.... 
Wm.  A.  Oniham,V.P. 
.Jameft  Buchanan,  P. 
'j.CBpeckenridgeVP 
'Stephen  A.DoU2lafl.P 
'H.  V.  JohnsMLV.P. . 
,Qeo.  B.HeCleUiw,P, 
G.  H.  PendletooTv.P. 
'Horatio  Seymour,  P. 
F.  P.BUr.Jr.,V.P.. 
iHmoe  Qreeley,  P. . . 
B.  Oratz  Brown,  V.P. 

.  Samuel  J.  Tllden,  P. 

iw.B.HMM00k,  P...I 
,Wm.H.Aa^lS.V.P.f 


Popu- 
lar 
Tote. 


Mo 

record 


88,300 
78,680 

06,918 

i»,7ai 

140,117 
188,880 
168,986 
170,874 
18r,S82| 
908,688' 
988,806 
M,B>l' 


Third  party  candl- 
datei. 


John  Q.  Adams,  P.  1 
John  C.  Calhoun,  V.P.  f 
None.  I 
Nnte.  I 

Wmiam  Wlrt.P  I 

AmoB  Elhnaker,  T.P.  [ 
Hn^  L.  White,  P.. .  r 

Jotat  Tyler.  V.p  f 

James  Q.  Blmey.  P.  i 
Thomas  Earie,  V.  P..  f 
Jamea  O.  Blmey,  P. .  f 
Thomas  Uonis.  V.P.  t 
MartinVan  Buten.  P  i 
Chas.  F.  AdwnB,  V.P.  f 

John  P.  Hale.  P  ( 

Oeo.  W.  JnUan,  V.P.  t 
Millard  FiUmoie,  P. .  i 
A.  J.  Doaelson,  T.P,  ( 

J<An  BcIlTp.  [ 

lEdwBid  Bnntt,V  J.  f 

NoDe. 

None. 

Nonei 

None. 

Chwles  O'Conor,  P.... 
James  Black,  P  

Peter  Cooper,  P  


?2P- 

■tar 


Jamea  B.  Vmnr,  P.  i 
BrjrChamlwrM^.P.  f 


UUBB 


|no  re- 
port. 
Ino  re- 
port. 


8,060 
8MBt 

m.m 
vt,m 


1.168 

6.m 


Ohio  in  1880  ha*  30  ROngresBk>Dal  districts  and  repreBentatiree  in  coogreaa. 

OHIO,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  ladiaoa,  adjolohig  Kentucky;  bounded  on  the  e.  bjr  the  Ohio,  on 
tbe  n.w.  liy  Laoj^ery  creek;  100  ra.m.;  p<n>.  '80,  6,508—5,!^  ot  Ammloati  Urth.  The 
surface  Is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  bmI  fertOe.  The  principal  productions  are  corn, 
-wheat,  bariey,  oats,  and  potatoes.   Co.  seat.  Rising  Sun. 

OHIO,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kentucky,  bounded  on  the  s.w.  by  Qreen  rfrer,  watered  by  Rough 
creek:  on  the  Paducah  and  E]izal>Gthtown  railroad;  780  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  19,669 — 1464 
colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  wcll-wooded,  and  contains  coal  and  iron.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  tbe  piindpal  productions  are  com,  tobacco,  wheat,  potatoes,  wool,  and 
hay.    Co.  s^  Hartford. 

OHIO,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  West  Yiiginia,  adjoining  Fenui^lvania,  bounded  on  the  w.  by 
tiie  Ohio,  intenected  by  Wheeling  creek;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  100  sq.m.: 

Gip.  '80,  87,467—666  colored.   The  surface  Is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  containadepoaita  of 
taminoua  ooal.  The      i»  fertile,  and  produces  good  cropa  of  wtu,  wheat,  h^,  and 
oats.  Thm  an  taaoy  inm  manufactories.   Co.  ami.  Wheeling. 

OHIO  XI7XB,  a  river  of  tbe  United  StateanfAtnerlca,  called  t^the  FMnch  ezrAenti 
after  Its  Ind  ian  name.  La  Brib  Btroire,  next  to  the  HisHMri  the  laneBt  afhieDt  of  tlie  Jib<n&> 

sippi.  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Alleriiany  and  MonongaheTa,  at  the  western  foot  of 
the  Alleghanies,  alt  I^ttaborg,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  flows  w.s-w.  87B  m..  with  abrvadtfa 
of  laOO  to  8,000  a,  draining,  with  its  tributaries,  an  area  of  314,000  aq.  nllea.  In  ii^ 
course  it  separates  tiie  northern  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  liluiois,  mm  the  southern 
states  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The  principal  towns  upon  its  Iwnin  are  Cincionati 
Louisville  (where  there  are  ra^ds  of  &3  ft.  in  a  m.,  with  a  steam-boat  canal^  Wheel- 
ing. MaysTille.  Pittsbnrg,  and  Cai^.  It  Is  nsnally  navigable  from  Bttabu^,  but  for 
lafger  steamers  in  amnmer  only  from  Wheeling.  Tlte  Imoks  of  the  Obto  are  generallv 
high  and  terraced.  It  is  often  diallow,  is  sometimes  frozen,  and  is  subject  to  floods  of 
or  00  ft.  above  iow-water.  Bordered  by  a  rich  coantiy,  and  neU  deposits  of  coal  and 
iron,  it  is  the  channel  of  a  vast  commerce,  whidi  it  aluras  ww  its  chief  ImuKbeai,  tb« 
Tenneasee,  Cumberland,  Wabash,  Green,  etc. 

OHIO  RIVER  (an/tf).  It  ts  probably  incorrect  to  name  the  Ohio  river  as  fbe  lugnt 
RfTiupnt  of  the  Misslasii^  next  to  the  Missouri,  as  the  Arkansas  river  lays  claim  to  uiat 
position  both  by  Its  length  and  tbe  volume  of  Its  waters.   The  diatance  mm  when  the 
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Ohio  begins  ly  tlto  confluence  of  the  AJleebaay  and  Mononeahela  at  Pittsburg  to  its 
mouth  is" 875  m. ;  but  tlic  eutire  length  of  the  river  should  Include  the  whole  leiigtli  uf 
the  Alleghany,  the  longest  of  its  river  sources,  which  is  not  less  than  800  m.  more.  Tlie 
river  was  diacovered  by  the  cavalier  de  la  Salle  in  the  full  and  winter  of  1669-70.  He 
had  for  several  years  before  been  gathering  information  concerning  It  from  ihe  Iroquois 
who  visited  his  selgnory  at  La  Chine  above  Montreal,  and  Anally  readied  its  source  by 
the  way  of  Klapra  aod  up  Caitarat^us  creek ;  from  which  his  Indian  guide  is  supposed  to 
have  led  him  to  French  creek,  one  of  the  w.  sources  of  the  Alleghany,  and  only  14  m. 
from  lake  Erie.  It  is  supposed  that  his  canoes  were  carried  from  Cattaraugus  creek  over 
to  French  creek»  though  it  u  possible  that  the  portage  may  have  been  made  from  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Geneaee  river.  With  canoes  launched  In  autumn  on  the  stream  of 
the  Allegbany  the  discoveiy  of  the  Ohio  followed  natumlly,  and  was  arrested  only  by 
the  falls  where  LoulsvlUe  now  stand*.  There  La  Salle  turned  back,  still  undecided 
whether  the  stream  emptied  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  or  Into  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  Inclining 
to  the  latter  opinion.  It  most  have  been  from  the  time  of  this  voyage  that  the  river 
acquired  the  title  of  La  beUe  rivUre — the  beautiful  river,  which  it  was  subsequently  called 
by  the  French.  The  source  of  the  AU^bany  is  in  the  eeuter  of  Potter  co.,  Penn.,  the 
middle  of  tbe  n.  tier  of  counties,  where  the  table-lands  receive  the  rainfalls  wliich  hesitate 
which  way  to  flow — whether  to  join  tbe  wat^  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  to  seek  the  valley 
that  leads  them  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  See  AiiLBOHAITT  River.  The  junction  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  at  Pittsburg  forms  the  Ohio.  These  rivers,  rising  one  n.  and  the  other  s.  in  the  Alle- 
ghany raof^,  meet  in  the  heart  of  wooded  hUls  like  tbtwe  through  which  th^'  have  flowed, 
and  the  Ohio  for  500  m.  of  its  course  below,  plows  its  way  through  a  valley  deepeoing  ana 
widening  as  it  goes  till  the  rounded  hills  along  this  part  merge  Into  the  rolling  prairies  of 
southern  Indiana  and  Ulinola,  and  disappear  in  the  lowlan^i  below  the  junction  of  the 
WabsBh.  Its  entire  valley  has  been  eroded  by  the  action  of  the  w&ter.and  thougli  ever^'where 
beautiful  in  a  state  of  nature.  Is  nowhere  picturesque  or  wild.  The  geologic  formations 
along  its  entire  line  are  nearly  level  and  little  disturlied  by  any  violent  convulsion.  The 
area  of  its  drainage  isS14,000  sq.m.;  embracing  a  small  jpa^  of  the  state  of  N.  T.,  one- 
third  of  PcnnsylvaniB,  two-thinu  of  (Miio.  all  of  West  Viiig^nia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see, small  portions  oi  North  Cuolloa,  Oeorgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  two-thirds  of 
Indiana,  and  the  a.e.  part  of  Illinois.  In  tnfs  area  are  included  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  which  join  the  Ohio  only  near  its  mouth.  The 
shores  through  much  of  the  upper  half  of  the  river  present  a  aeries  of  plateaus  and  broken 
bluffs  ttiat  indicate  successive  wearings  below  the  plane  of  Its  former  flow,  and  exhibit  a 
brood  valley  from  5  to  10  m.  in  width  between  its  bounding  hills.  The  immediate  shores 
at  ordinary  stages  of  the  water  are  cut  through  alluvium  generally,  with  the  marks  of 
recent  wearing  of  water  and  caving  of  banks.  From  Pittsburg  to  Portsmouth  tbe  adja- 
cent hills  are  mined  for  coal  or  iron  in  many  places,  and  the  loading  of  both  into  barges 
iu  the  river  is  done  to  an  unusual  extent  by  those  who  own  boUi  mines  and  boats  and 
market  their  own  productions.  The  8.e.  part  of  Ohio  as  well  as  w.  of  Pennsylvania  is  a 
l»ud.scape  spotted  with  the  smoke  of  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Among  the 
atmipt  hills  below  Pittsburg  the  river  isonly  1000  ft.  wide  at  low  water,  and  1900  at  nigh 
water.  It  widens  gradually  below  and  its  nigh  stages  frequently  cover  a  vast  extent  of 
bottom  lands.  The  range  between  its  high  and  low  stages  of  water  is  very  great,  60  ft 
beiu  the  greatest  dlffeience,  and  45  ft.  the  mean  dinerence.  The  naviratioa  below 
Louisville  &  good  for  laige  steamers  at  all  seasons,  and  is  usually  maintain^  for  most  of 
the  summer  up  to  Wheeling,  and  in  good  stages  of  water  up  to  Pittsburg;  but  is  often 
too  low  in  summer  to  permit  the  "  down  river  boats  "  to  make  their  trips  up  to  Clncln- 
uatL  For  rafting  and  for  coal  and  iron  barges  it  is  good  at  all  seasons.  At  Louisville 
are  the  only  rapi^.  These  fall  27  ft.  In  3i  m. .  and  are  passed  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  with 
locks  for  tbe  largest  river  steamers,  and  aiiordlng  an  abundant  water-power.  The  immense 
DAKseager  travel  formeriy  by  river  steamers  has  largely  been  transferred  to  the  railways. 
The  rate  of  the  current  varies  from  one  to  three  m.  An  hour,  depending  on  the  volume. 
The  rivers  which  flow  to  the  Ohio  from  the  n.  are  the  AUeghany,  Muskingnm,  Hocking, 
Sciota,  Big  and  Llule  Miamia,  and  the  Wabash;  from  wes.  me  Honongatoela.  Littre 
Kanawha,  Great  Kanawha,  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Oreen,  Cumberiand,  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  principal  cities  and  towns  upon  its  banlLA  are  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Marrietta,  Parkersburg,  Pomerov,  GallipoUs,  IroQtott,  Portsmouth,  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  Newport,  Laurgnoebu^,  Madteon,  Louisville,  New  Albany,  LeaTenwortb, 
Kvaosville,  Padticah.  and  Cairo  at  Its  moutb  where  It  joins  the  Mlsfdssippi. 

CHIC  WESLETAN  UKIVBRSITY,  at  Delaware.  Delavaie  co.,  Ohio,  was  founded  m 
1844,  uoder  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  church  In  Ohio.  In  1877  the  Ohio  Wo!!leyan 
female  college,  founded  in  1858.  v/as  united  with  the  university.  Its  building  is  now 
km)wn  as  tbe  Monnett  hall  of  the  university,  and  is  the  home  of  the  lady  pupils.  The 
productive  endowment  Is  over  $S50,000,  the  annual  income  $83,000.  The  grounds  ufied 
for  academic  purposes  lie  in  the  lots,  alMut  half  a  mile  apart.   One  Is  the  original  cam- 

fiOB  of  the  univeiwty.  cont^ntug  twenty-five  acres,  and  having  on  it  four  large  build- 
ngs.  The  other  is  the  campus  of  the  Monnett  hail,  containing  ten  acres,  and  having 
on  it  one  very  large  building.  The  caUnet  room*  are  ample  nd  admirably  arranzea 
Tbe  collection' contains  abnit  100,600  epedmens.  In  the  departmenti  of  i»ndMW>gr 
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and  Ohio  geology  the  series  are  quite  complete.  The  philosophic  and  chemicsl  appara- 
tus is  not  so  extensive,  but  sufflcieut  for  academic  work,  and  the  laboratories  are  well 
equipped.  There  are  two  college  libraries,  iicgregating  15,000  Yolumea,  uid  a  readine- 
room  open  and  free  to  all  tbe  pupils.  The  number  of  professors  in  1880  was  8. 
besides  two  vacancies,  and  there  were  13  otber  regular  Instructors.  ITbe  faculty  of  arts 
is  the  only  one  yet  organized,  but  a  begionlog  Ih  made  for  %  biblical  course,  and  for 
bcieiitific  schools.  Tliere  is  also  u  department  of  fine  arts  far  ladles.  The  numbiT  of 
students  in  the  catalogue  for  1ST9  was  615,  of  whom  182  were  ladies.  Indies  nrv 
admitted  to  all  tbe  courses  of  study,  classical  or  scientific;  but  a  special  ladies'  c«un-e  i." 
prescribed  for  those  who  do  not  elect  one  or  the  others.  There  is  likewise  a  normal 
course  for  those  who  would  fit  themselves  for  teaching.  A  prepHratory  depanmenl 
maintained,  with  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  and  most  of  thecollege  students  are  \mv 
prepared.  The  college  classes  number  243,  the  normal  class  48,  the  preparatory  325. 
The  alumni  number  7S0  gentlemen  and  over  400  ladies.  President,  JRev.  Clmfles  H. 
Payne,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 

raiAU.OLAU,  or  Olava,  a  t.  of  Pruraian  IMIeria,  17  m.  B.e.  from  Breslau,  on  tl.« 
Oder.  Olilau,  which  is  on  the  railway  between  Broslao  and  Vienna,  is  an  ancieni  town, 
-with  a  royal  palace  and  an  old  castle.  At  the  present  day,  it  Is  a  place  of  conaiUerablt- 
iudiistrial  activity.    Being  the  capital  of  a  circle,  It  has  numerous  district  courts  and 

olfices.   Pop.  '75,  7,968. 

OHM,  unit  of  resistance.   See  GUiVANim  (Ohh'b  Law),  ante. 

OHM,  Ghorob  Sdcon,  1787-1854;  b.  Oermany ;  educated  at  Eriangen.  After  efvir: 
mathematical  instruction  in  a  number  of  places,  lie  was  called,  in  1817,  to  a  chair  In  Uv 
Jesuit  college  at  Cologne,  and  tbe  next  }'ear  published  au  elementary  treatise  on  i;eumi- 
try.  He  made  a  study  of  the  laws  of  galvHUic  currents  and  finally  discovered  the  tl--- 
oremcaUed  "  Ohm'sl^w,"  upon  which  the  mathL-meiicul  theory  of  electricity  iafourfix' 
An  exposition  of  this  Uieoiy  is  contained  iu  Tfie  Galremie  Cliain,Mathematieiulyirork*tit,>  r. 
1827.    Amono  his  other  woAs  are:  JHenienti  of  Analytical  Gcoii.elry,  1849,  mid  l^rinri;  •- 

Phygics,  ltS54..     He  left  his  professorship  at  Colot;ne  in  1826,  was  directitr  of  il 
Kun-mberg  polytechnic  school  1883-40,  antf  was  then  called  to  the  diair  of  physic*  .•: 
31uniL-h 

OrnXUlE,  an  impOTtant  genus  of  minute  fuQ^  ot  the  section  /^^pAomyKfevi,  grnwin*'^- 
diseased  animal  and  vegetable  substances.    They  consist  of  minute  tubular  thn*AiS.  , 
forming  flocks,  white  in  some  speciee,  brightly  colored  in  others,  simple  or  im'^ilnri.  , 
branched,  assuming  iu  their  upper  part  the  form  of  strings  of  beads,  which  finally  linal  i 
up  into  elliptic  spores.    The  species  actually  existing  nre  probably  much  more  numeit  '  ■  i 
than  those  which  have  been  fully  ascertained.    Among  the  most  important  of  the  ve^ri ' 
ble  pai-asites  of  man  is  0.  alhicann,  which  is  found  on  the  epithelium  in  the  moi- 
and  Uiront  in  the  disease  called  aphtha,  or  ibnisb,  and  on  that  of  the  throat  in  diphtht-r . 
also  sometimes  in  the  nostrils,  stomach,  and  intestines,  on  the  nails,  the  nipples, 
other  places.   It  is  more  common  in  children  and  in  aged  persons,  than  in  tunse  v' 
are  in  the  prime  of  life.   It  occurs  frequently  in  the  last  stages  of  many  diseases,  when : . 
mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  nitrogenous  decomposable  matter.    Indeed,  it  > 
seem  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  other  vegetable  pitrasites.  iu>  spe>  h> 
Oldium  begins  its  attack  upon  a  perfectly  licaltliy  surface,  either  animal  or  Tppt'taltlt' 
diseased  state  of  tbe  tissue  being  to  these  fuogi  a  necessary  condition  of  vegetntion  *- 
u  the  yeas^plant  will  not  vegetate  save  in  a  fcrmcniablc  fluid,  that  is,  in  a  solui; 
which,  in  addition  to  sugar,  contains  some  decomposable  allmmtnous  matter.  '  " 
a^Meuns  appears  to  tbe  naked  eye  as  a  white  pasty  substance,  slightly  elcratc^  above"? 
mucous  membrane  to  which  it  adheres;  but  under  the  microscope,  its  HtrTQentou!*  Mr 
ture  is  easily  perceived.   Its  seat  is  at  first  on  the  upper  .nirfnce  of  the  epitlieliad  c*-i 
but  its  filaments  soon  penetrate  deeply  between  tht-m,  nnd  the  upper  epithelial  layen-  • 
soon  worn  out,  and  thrown  olT  by  the  rapid  growth  from  below.    However  inm^c 
the  O.  aOkeant  may  be  of  attacking  a  healthy  surface,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbar  , 
greatly  contributes  to  the  extension  of  disease,  and  that  it  is  very  readily  communica'  ' 
from  one  patient  to  another  when  there  is  catarrh  or  other  inflammatory  affection  of  .-i 
mucous  mcmiirane. 

Another  species  of  oldiura  which  has  attracted  great  attention  is  0.  Tufkeri,  i>eean:  i 
by  many  as  producing  the  griipe  difease,  which,  sevc,«l  years  ago,  injured  the  vine%-a--l 
of  many  parts  of  the  world,  hut  in  accordance  with  the  views  already  expressed'  f  r 
hups  rather  to  be  regarded  as  merely  accompanying  and  extending  the  disrRSe.  It  n-i; 
probably  bo  the  ease  that  over-cuIlivatioD  of  particular  varieties  of  grape,  and  trv  i.  q 
continued  cultivation  on  the  same  ground,  have  so  impaired  the  vigor  and  healthful-  i 
of  the  plants  as  to  make  them  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this  parasite.  O.  TVrftvri  mafee-  i 
appearance  at  first  iu  the  form  of  a  mpe^Hum  of  vebbr,  creeplnsr,  bmncfaing  fiUmtiQ 
which  send  out  upright  or  decumbent  jointed  stems.  The  bcad4lke  foints  of  the  MtSl 
become  successively  filled  wltli  spores,  which'  are  finally  discharged  in  litfle  cloud*  '1 
the  multiplication  of  the  species.  The  grape  disease  was  first  observed  In  Kent,  ¥j4 
land,  in  the  spring  of  1845,  on  vines  In  the  vinery  of  Mr.  Tncker.    Hie  ends  of  'h 
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yonng  shnots  assumed  a  crispy  wprarance,  begvn  to  wither,  and  tbea  dried  up.  The 
unripe  grapes  were  next  attacked,  becoming  covered  with  a  grayish-white  bloom,  the 
skin  of  the  grapes  beins  destroyed,  and  tliey  rotted  and  dried  up.   The  disease  rapidly 

?>read  over  other  Bngluh  viueries;  was  observed  about  the  same  time  in  tiic  TiDeries  of 
aris,  and  Boon  in  the  vineynrde  of  almost  all  parts  of  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Tyrol,  and 
Hungary;  finally,  and  in  a  slighter  degree,  anecting  the  viuey^^rds  of  the  Rhine.  Its 
iHVHges  extcndcu  to  Algeria,  Syriit,  Asia  Minor,  and  many  other  countries,  among  which 
Is  pivtlcularly  to  be  noticed  the  Island  of  Madeira,  where  it  proved  almost  completely 
destructive  to  the  grapes,  and  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  the  celebrated' 
Madeira  wine.  The  importation  of  Madeira  wine  to  liritain  in  ISBl  amounted  to 
209,137  gallons;  and  in  1B61  only  to  28,748  gallons.  It  is  probes  that  the  complete 
isolation  of  the  Madeira  vlneyarUB  made  the  progress  of  the  disease  more  rapid,  and  its 
results  more  complete  tban  elsewhere,  by  causing  a  prevalence  of  the  conditions  favOT- 
able  for  it.  No  kind  of  vine  escaped.  The  grape  disease  is  first  perceived  in  the  leaves, 
which  become  -whitish,  in  consequence  of  a  mycelium  spreading  over  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  sometimes  curl  up,  or  they  become  black  at  the  center,  the  black- 
ness extending  towards  the  circumference,  and  finally  they  drop  off.  The  plant, 
through  loss  of  its  leaves,  now  becomes  more  tuhealthy;  the  uioots  are  attacked  by  the 
disease,  the  stalks  of  the  bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  grapes  themselves.  The  parasite 
penetrates  into  the  young  wood,  the  shoots  are  covered  with  spots  and  blotches  of  a  red> 
dish-brown,  or  even  black  color,  and  look  as  if  a  red-hot  iron  had  been  applied  to  them. 
Sometimes  they  secrete  a  clammy  inodorous  fluid  all  over  their  surface;  and  in  many 
cases  thev  wither  from  the  top  down  hidf  their  length.  The  affected  grapes  very  often 
first  exbi))it  the  disease  in  a  single  whitish  spot  on  a  dn^e  grape  at  a  bunt^,  which 
enlarges  hyr&diat'mc;  irregularly.  If  In  a  bunch  there  is  one  abortive  grape,  it  often 
shows  signs  of  the  diseflse,  whilst  the  rest  remain  free.  The  creeping  branches  of  the 
mycelium  are  fixed  upon  the  skin  of  the  grape  by  rootlets,  which  do  not  penetrate  into 
the  juicy  pulp.  The  mycelinm  sends  up  vertical  fertile  branches  of  nearly  equal  height, 
densely  agirregated,  and  forming  a  velve^like  mass.  The  extremities  of  these  become 
beaded;  and  at  imt  the  uppermost  cell  or  bead  Increases  In  volume,  becomes  detached, 
and  is  carried  off  by  some  eliglit  breath  of  air,  to  multiply  the  specicfl  by  the  dispersion 
of  its  spores.    The  other  bead-like  cells  follow  in  succession. 

Various  means  were  resorted  to  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  grape  disease. 
The  application  of  pulverized  sulphur  was  found  useful,  the  fungus  wittiering  and  dry- 
ing up  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  minute  particle  of  sulphur.  The  application  of 
sulphur  must  be  frequent,  as  portions  of  the  mycelium  and  some  of  the  spores  always 
escape.'.  The  use  of  sulphur  was  the  chief  means  of  checking  the  spread  of  ofdium  in 
Freiicli  and  European  vineyards ;  it  became  general  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy ;  and 
in  consequence  of  its  national  importance,  the  duty  on  sulphor  was  reduced  by  the 
French  government.  Hydrosulphide  of  lime  was  also  applied  to  vines  with  very  bene- 
ficial effect.  It  is  prepared  by  thoroughly  mixing  68  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur  with 
the  same  quantity  of  slajied  lime,  adding  three  or  four  quarts  of  water,  boiling  for  about 
ten  minutes,  allowing  It  to  settle,  and  decanting  the  clear  liquor.  When  it  is  to  be  used, 
one  quart  is  mixed  with  100  quarts  of  water,  and  it  is  poured  over  the  vines. 

OIL-CAKE,  the  cake  which  remains  in  the  press  when  seeds  are  crushed  to  express 
the  oil  which  they  contain.  Oil-cake  still  retains  a  portion  of  the  oil  of  the  seed,  along 
with  almoi^t  all  its  other  constituents,  and  is  valuable  either  for  feeding  cattle  or  for 
manure.  Lfnueed-eake  is  so  much  more  largely  used  in  Britain  Uian  any  other  kind  that 
the  name  oil-cake  is  in  general  exclusively  appropriated  to  it,  the  other  kinds  being 
known  as  rape-atke.  poppy-mke,  hfmp-cake,  eolza-Mlce,  etc.,  according  to  the  plant  from 
the  seed  of  which  they  are  produced.  Tlie  use  of  oil-cake  for  feeding  cattle  has  very 
much  increased  of  late  years,  and  it  is  an  article  of  commercial  importance.  Large 

?uantilies  are  imported  into  Britain  from  different  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
rom  North  America.  But  Englith  liiuced-cake — cake  made  at  oU-mills  in  England, 
mostly  from  imported  seed — is  preferred  to  any  other,  because  heat  not  being  so  ireely 
applied  during  the  expression  of  the  oil,  more  oil  is  left  in  the  cake,  and  also  because 
foreign  cake  often  suffers  from  dampness  both  before  and  during  the  sea  passage. 
Besides  the  oil  which  remains  in  it,  linsced-cake  contains  from  24  to  33  per  cent  of  nitrog> 
enous  substances  or  protein  compounds,  which  make  it  very  valuable  both  for  feeding 
caltle  and  for  niauure.  The  value  of  linseed-cake  for  feeding  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
kind  of  grain  or  pulse. — Rape-cake  is,  next  to  linseed-cake,  the  kind  of  oil-cake  best 
known  in  Britain.  It  Is  much  cheaper  than  linseed-cake,  but  is  not  relished  by  cattle, 
liBvinjraliot  taste,  and  a  tendency  to  become  rancid.  Sheep,  however,  eat  it  readily. 
Hiid  it  is  often  employed  for  fattening  them.  It  is  often  also  ground  to  a  coarse  powder 
{rnpe-duiU),  and  u^d  as  a  manure.  Its  fertilizing  power  1st  great,  and  it  is  used  by  the 
Flemish  farmers  as  guano  uow  is  by  those  of  Britain. — G/ttoa  eeed-cake  is  much  used  as 
a  manure  in  some  parts  of  North  America. — Coeoa-nut-eake  is  used  in  the  south  of  India, 
lx)th  for  feeding  cattle  and  for  manure. — Other  kinds  of  cake  are  noticed,  if  sufficiently 
important,  under  the  plants  from  which  they  are  derived.  Their  properties  are  generally 
similar  to  those  of  linseed -cake,  although  the  pungency  of  some,  as  rnvstard-eake,  renders 
th^  unsuitable  for  feeding  cattle.  See  Oiu. 
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OIL  CITY,  a  borough  of  Oil  Creek  township,  Crawford  co,,  Penn.,  rituated  o«t  e 
Alleghaoy  river,  at  the  moath  of  Oil  creek,  9  m.  from  Franklin;  pap.  "70,  about  2,600; 
of  townsak),  0,098.  The  city  lies  on  a  narrow  stretch  between  tue  liver  and  a  steep 
bluff,  on  which  are  many  of  the  private  nsidenoe^.  It  was  fuonded  la  1800  and  incor- 
porated in  1871.  Tlie  people  arc  chiefly  oaga«ed  hi  n^uing.  harreliDg,  and  sMppiDg 
petroleum.  Nearly  2,000,000  bmreb  are  shipped  from  the  oil  wells  at  the  vkinity  yearly. 
There  are  5  banks,  2  refineries,  a  dally  and  weekly  paper,  an  OH  ezcbaoge,  and  many 
diurchee  and  schools. 

0IL-T1TXL.  A  great  incentive  has  been  gfren  by  the  discovery  of  copious  wells  of 
petroleum  (see  Oil-weijji  and  Oil- trade)  to  the  iuveutioa  of  some  mode  of  using  oii 
as  a  fuel  for  furnaces  and  stoves.  Such  attempts  bad  often  been  made  before ;  but  they 
assume  a  new  aspect  now  that  oil  has  become  so  much  cheapened.  Nearly  half  the  carr\'- 
ing  capacity  of  European  sbeanuhips,  and  more  tiiaa  half  in  those  wUtcb  make  lou^  voy- 
ages, is  taken  up  with  the  stowue  of  cooL  FeCndeum  (q.T.)  gives  oat  newly  iwice  as 
mndi  heat  as  an  equal  we^ht  oiantfaracite  or  steam  coal. 

Am  respects  the  use  of  petn^eum  for  raising  steam,  several  repcMs  have  bsen  made 
public,  stating  that  it  has  been  so  employed  with  mkcgss;  but  a  careful  exiiminatioD  of 
the  most  reliable  experiments  plainly  shows  that  as  yet,  at  any  rate,  this  cannot  lie  done 
ecoDOiiiically,  except  in  rare  instances,  such  as  in  Uie  oil  regions  of  the  Unit^'d  States 
In  a  full  and  apparently  very  Tellahle  report  on  petroleum  in  all  its  beariugs  by  Mr.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith,  pubiisiied  m  the  general  report  of  the  judges  of  group.  III..  Phila- 
deiphia  exhibition  of  1876,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  price  of  anthracite  coal  iu  Amer- 
ica is  eight  dollars  per  ton,  and  aX  thii  rate  petroleum  ttx  equa^  heating>powcr  would 
cost  three  times  as  much.  In  Ch'eat  Britain,  where  parafflne  oil  Is  as  cheap  as  petroleum, 
the  advantage  in  the  use  of  coal  is  much  greater.  The  reports  of  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  to  the 
English  admiralty,  and  by  Mr.  I^erwood,  chief  of  tlie  bureau  of  eu^neeriag  in  tlie 
U.  S.  Duvy,  agree  in  stating  tliat,  altbough  mineral  oils  cau  be  burned  without  difflculty 
for  raising  steam,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  whether  they  cau  be  used  successfully  and 
safely  at  am.  The  eminent  French  chemist,  St  Claire  Deville.  has  perhaps  made  what 
are  as  yet  tlie  most  trustworthy  ezpeiiments  reapectiug  the  burning  of  miueral  oils  for 
raising  steam  in  locomotives.  He  conuders  that  only  the  heavy  ana  thick-flowing  kinds 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  heating  these  engines;  that  with  tieavy  oil  steam  can  be  got 
up  in  tiie  same  time  as  witli  coal;  and  that,  as  compared  with  Uie  latter,  the  oil  ret^mied 
Is  only  about  one-lialf  the  weight.  On  one  of  the  railways  in  the  s.  of  Russia,  the 
petroleum  found  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  sea,  was  burned  for  a  time  in  the  locomotives; 
but  although  a  success  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  it  was  found  to  be  too  costly 
a  fuel.   For  a  drawing  of  the  furnace  used,  see  Enffiruering  for  Jan.  5,  18T7. 

The  chief  advantages  of  petroleum  compared  with  coal  as  a  fuel  in  rai'^tng  steam  aiv 
its  greater  heatli^-power,  toesmaller  storMe  space  it  requires,  and  its  freedom  froini%Ali. 
Its  disadvantases  are  greater  cost,  difficulty  in  btuning  wltliout  much  smoke  or  tarry 
deposits,  and  the  danger  aUending  its  use. 

More  success  has  attended  the  use  of  petroleum  in  metallurgical  proceseea.  Its  free- 
dom as  a  fuel  from  deleterioms  ingredients  gives  it  at  once  a  ^rcat  advitntage  here.  One 
of  the  best  petroleum  furnaces  for  working  iron  is  that  desi^rned  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B&mi-i). 
now  at  work  in  Jersey  City,  U.  S.  The  petroleum  is  made  to  drip  over  a  series  of 
shelves  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  is  tliere  converted  into  vapw  and  carried  forward  by 
superheated  steam  to  be  mixed  with  air.  and  la  then  inuncdiately  burned  in  the  **  com 
bustion-chamber"  at  the  end  of  tlie  furnace,  dose  to  where  the  iron  Is  piled.  Steam  in 
one  condition  of  another  is  used  to  convert  the  pelroleum  into  vapor  in  most  fumact-a 
where  it  is  used.  In  furnaces  for  bending  armor-plates,  and  also  for  working  thinner 
iron  plates,  mineral  oil  has  been  found  to  liave  the  advunt^ige  over  coal  of  raising  the 
heat  required  in  a  much  shorter  time.  It  also  produces  less  scale  oa  the  iron,  and  with 
it  tlie  heat  is  more  easily  concentrated  on  a  portion  of  the  plate. 

OZLLE'TS,  or  CEiLUETS,  small  openings,  often  drcttlar.  used  in  medisval  bulldfaiga 
for  discharging  arrows,  etc,  througtt. 

on  KIU.  See  Oiu. 

OIL  f  AUt,  Statit,  a  genus  of  palitas,  of  the  same  trfbe  ^th  tiie  cocoa-nut  palm.  Tbe 
best  known  species,  the  oil  palm  of  tropical  Africa,  sometimes  attains  a  hei^t  of  60  to 
80  feet.  The  stems  are  thickest  in  the  middle,  tapering  chiefly  upwards.  The  leaves 
arc  pinnate,  their  footstalks  frplny.  The  flowers  have  a  strong  peculiar  smell,  Kke  that 
of  anise  or  chervil.  The  fruit  forms  au  immense  head,  like  a  gmit  pine-apple.  coiim<t- 
ing  of  a  great  number  of  bright  oranffe-colored  drupes,  having  a  thin  skin,  an  oily  pulp, 
and  a  hai-d  stone.  The  pulp  of  the  drupes,  forming  about  three-fourths  of  their  whole 
bulk,  yields,  by  bruising  and  boiling,  an  oil,  which  when  fresh  has  a  pleasant  od<n-  of 
Tlolets,  and  when  removed  Into  colder  regions  scquires  the  eonristencr  of  hotter.  'Hiis 
oil  is  now  veiy  largely  Imported  from  tropical  Africa  hito  Briton,  ana  is  much  oaed  for 
many  purposes,  as  for  raakiog  candles,  toilet  soaps,  etc.,  nod  for  lubricating  machiiierr 
and  the  wheels  of  railway  carriages.  When  fresh,  it  is  eaten  like  butter.  See  OiLa. 
The  nut  was  formerly  rejected  as  useless  after  the  oil  had  been  obtai&efl  fnHU  the 
fruit;  but  from  its  kernel  a  fixtd  oil  is  now  extracted,  called  Pai.m-nct  On*;  which 
18  cl«u*  and  limpid,  and  has  become  to  some  jeztcut  .an  article  of  oouuueix».  Xtas 
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on  pAlm  abounds  In  mangrove  swamps,  but  Is  Also  a  conspicuoits  feature  ci  tbe  land- 
scape on  sandy  coasts  In  the  troplc&l  parts  of  western  Africa.  It  yields  from  Its  trunk 
abuDdance  of  a  pleasant  and  barmLcss  beverage,  which,  however,  oecouies  intozlcatlDg 
in  a  few  hours,  called  waiova  in  Augola,  and  much  used  there  as  an  alcoholic  stimulaat. 
The  unripe  nuts  of  the  oil  palm  are  used  lu  some  parts  of  Africa  for  making  an  excel- 
-  lent  hind  of  soup.  Tlie  oil  palm  has  been  introduced  Into  some  parts  of  America,  and 
is  now  abundant  in  them. 

OIIr-BEFnnHO.  Several  oils,  from  the  mode  of  their  extraction,  are  neoessaiily 
impore,  and  various  means  are  taken  for  refining  or  purifjiBg  them :  thus,  the  so-called 
jb^yT^j*— that  Is,  whftle,  seal,  cod,  etc. — are  clarified  either  by  mixing  tbem  with  a  cbemi- 
cat  solution,  or  by  passing  steam  througfi  them  and  fllteriDg  through  coarse  charcoal. 
The  chemicul  solutions  flmpluyad  are  variMU.   One  methoais,  to  use  a  stroDg  soluticm 

ofdc  iNUrk,  tiie  tannic  aaid  in  which  oombines  with  the  albuminous  matters  present  in 
the  oil,  and  precli^tates  them ;  anotfaer  plan  is,  to  agitate  bleaching-powder,  formed  into 
a  milk  with  water,  with  the  Ml;  and  tiien,  after  suoBidaice  of  the  chloride  of  lime  and 
water,  to  waah  the  oil  with  water,  or  lets  of  steam  passed  through  it  A  more  simple 
and  very  effective  plan.  Invented  by  Mr.  Dunn,  is  to  apply  a  steam  heat  not  exceeding 
900°  F.,  and  then  tnss  a  ciurent  of  air  of  the  same  tempetuture  through  it  continuously 
for  some  time:  this  effectually  bleaches  the  oil. 

Olive,  and  some  other  vegetable  oils,  are  refined  by  agitating  them  with  a  saturated 
BoluUon  of  caustic  soda.  This  renders  the  whole  soapy;  but  after  a  time  the  oil  precip- 
ilates  a  saponaceous  deposit,  and  the  lemaindw  becomes  quite  clear  and  pure,  and  is 
then  poured  off.  The  value  of  several  of  the  most  important  oils  cS.  commerce  is  so 
greatly  increased  by  refining,  that  this  art  has  now  becOBe  a  veiy  importaot  branch  of 
Dt^oess,  and  is  earned  out  on  a  large  scale. 

OILS  (including  fats).  The  fats  and  fixed  oils  constitute  an  important  and  well- 
marked  group  of  organic  compounds,  which  exist  abundnntly  both  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  They  are  not  simple  or;;anic  compounds,  but  each  of  them  is  a 
mixture  of  several  such  compounds  to  which  the  term  glycei-idei  is  applied;  and  the 
glyceridcs  which  by  their  mixture  in  various  proportions  form  the  numerous  fats  and 
oils  are  mainly  those  of  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  ai:lds — if  wc  adopt  the  recent  view 
tikatmargaric  acid  (q. v.)  has  no  independent  exhttence — and  to  a  less  extent  those  of 
other  fatty  amds,  whidi  will  be  presently  noticed,  such  as  butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and 
capric  acxls.  which  are  obtained  from  butter;  myristic  acid,  which  is  obtained  from 
coctm-nut  oil,  etc.  The  members  of  this  group  may  be  solid  and  hard,  like  suet:  send- 
solid  and  soft,  like  butter  and  lard;  or  fluid,  like  tbc  oils.  The  solid  and  semi-solid  are, 
however,  generally  placed  togetberand  termed  fats,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Quid  oils. 
The  most  solid  fats  are  readuy  fusible,  and  become  reduced  to  a  fluid  or  oily  state  at  a 
tempei-ature  lower  than  that  of  the  boiling-point  of  water.  They  are  not  volatile,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  cannot  be  distilled  wltwnit  decomposition,  and  it  is  not  until  a  tem- 
perature of  between  500°  and  000°  is  reached  that  they  be^n  nearly  simultaneously  to 
boil  and  to  undergo  decompoaltion,  pviog  off  acroleine  (an  acrid  product  of  the  distll- 
latkui  of  glyoerine)  and  other  compcnmda  In  conseqnence  <^  this  property,  these  oils 
are  \xxm%ii  fieed  out,  in  contradistinction  to  a  perfectly  separate  group  of  oily  matters,  on 
which  the  odoriferous  properties  of  plants  depend,  and  which,  from  their  being  nbic  to 
bear  diatillatiou  without  change,  are  known  iAvolaUle  oib.  These,  which  are  also  known 
tAMtmUaioTetiterealoUt,  differ  in  Mo  in  their  chemical  composition  from  the  compounds 
we  are  now  cmisideriDg,  and  will  be  separately  noticed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 
An  the  fats  and  oils  are  lighter  than  water,  and  are  perfectly  Insoluble  In  that  fluid. 
Their  specific  gravity  ranges  from  about  0.91  to  0.04.  They  dissolve  in  ether,  oil  of 
turpentine  (one  of  the  volatile  oils),  benzoic,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  alcohol ;  while,  oA 
tJie  other  hand,  they  act  as  solvents  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.  If  a  fatty  matter  be 
shaken  with  a  watery  solution  oF  albumen,  gum,  or  some  other  substance  that  increases 
the  deimty  of  the  water,  and  renders  it  viscid,  the  mixture  assumes  a  milky  appearance. 
In  consequenoe  of  the  suspension  of  the  fat  or  oil  in  the  form  of  microscopic  globules, 
and  is  termed  an  tmvltion.  These  bodies  possess  the  property  of  penetrating  paper  and 
oUier  fabrics,  rendering  tbem  transparent,  and  producing  what  is  well  known  at)  a  greasy 
Btain.  They  are  not  readily  inflammable  unless  with  ue  agency  of  a  wick,  when  tliev 
bum  with  a*  bright  flame.  In  a  pure  and  fresh  state  tiwy  are  devoid  of  taste  and  smell, 
but  on  exposure  to  the  air  they  become  oxidized  and  acid,  assume  a  deeper  color,  evolve 
a  disagreeable  odor,  and  are  acrid  to  the  taste;  or.  In  popular  language,  they  become 
•  rancid.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  change  occurs  is  considerably  increased  by  the 
presence  of  mucilaginous  or  albuminous  bodies.  The  rancidity  may  be  removed  by 
shaking  the  oil  in  hot  water  in  which  a  little  bydrated  magnesia  is  suspended. 

The  general  diffusion  of  fats  and  oils  In  Uie  animal  kingdom  baa  been  already 
described.  (See  Fate,  AnnfAi..)  In  the  v^etable  kingdom  they  are  equally  widely 
distributed,  there  being  scarcely  anv  tissue  of  any  plant  in  which  traces  of  them  may  not 
be  detected;  but  they  ai'e especially  abundant  in  the  seeds.  The  seeds  of  tlie  cru^era 
are  remarkably  rich  In  oil ;  linsei'O  yielding  fully  20  per  cent  and  mpe-seed  atxiut  m  per 
cent  of  oil;  and  some  fruits,  iis  those  of  the  olive  and  oil-palm,  yield  nu  abundance  of  olL 

The  of  the  oIIh  and  fiit!>  iirc  numerous,  and  highly  important,  various  members 
of  Uila  group  being  extensively  employed  as  arUdep    food,  ob  memsAae^  as  labrlc^ 
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ing  agents,  in  the  preparation  of  soaps,  plasters,  ointments,  varnishes,  pigments,  cu- 
dles  and  other  means  of  illumination,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  leather,  etc.  The  M- 
lowing  are  the  most  important  members  of  the  group: 

1.  Vegetable  Fat». — Tlie  chief  solid  fats  of  vegetahlc  oridn  are  cocoa-nut  oH,  nutme« 
butter,  and  palm  oil.  The  fluid  vegetable  fats  or  oils  are  divisible  into  the  non-drying 
the  drying  oils;  the  latter  being  disunguisbcd  from  the  former  by  their  becoming  dry  and 
solid  when  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the  air,  In  consequence  of  oxygenation;  while  tlie 
former  do  not  absorb  oxygen,  but  are  converted  by  hypooitric  actd'or  sub^oxide  of  mer 
cury  into  elaidine  (as  described  in  the  article  Oleihe),  a  reaction  which  is  not  exhibited 
by  the  drying  oils.  Some  of  the  drying  oils,  especially  linseed  oil,  when  mixed  with 
cotton,  wool,  or  tow,  absorb  oxygen  so  rapidly,  and  consequently  become  so  healed  as 
to  take  Are,  and  many  cases  of  tne  spontaneous  combusticm  of  heaps  of  oily  materials 
that  have  been  enijiloyed  in  cleaning  machinery  have  been  recorded.  The  drying  pro|v 
erty  may  be  much  increased  by  treating  the  oiia  with  a  liUle  litharge  or  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  linseed  oil  thus  treated  la  then  known  as  beHed  oil.  The  chief  noo-diyiag 
oils  are  olive  oil,  almond  oil,  and  colza  oil;  while  the  most  important  dtYiag  oik  an: 
those  of  linseed,  hemp,  poppy,  and  walnut;  castor  oil  seems  to, form  a  link  between 
these  two  classes  of  oils,  since  it  gradually  becomes  hard  by  loi^  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  Anintal  i^ate.--The  chief  solid  fats  are  suet,  lard,  butter,  goose  grease,  etc. ;  while 
among  the  tluid  fats  or  oils,  sperm  oil,  ordinarywhale  oil.  cod-liver  oil,  and  neat's-foot  oil 
may  be  especially  mentioned!.  In  many  of  their  characters,  spermaceti  and  bees-wax 
resemble  the  solid  fats,  tntt,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  articles  ou  these  subjects,  they  are  not 


£^h  fusing  points  (between  157'  and  114'),  preponderate  in  the  solid  fatS;  while  oleine, 
which  is  tfuid  at  33°,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  tbe  oils. 

One  or  two  of  the  most  important  of  the  decompositions  of  the  fats  must  be  noticed. 
When  any  of  these  bodies  are  heated  with  the  hydraled  alkalies,  they  undergo  a  change 
which  has  long  been  known  as  saponification,  or  conversion  into  soap  (q.  v.),  in  which 
the  fatty  acid  combines  with  the  alkali  to  form  a  aoap,  while  the  sweet  viscid  liquid 
glycerine  is  simultaneously  formed.  The  combination  of  a  fatty  acid  with  oxide  of  lead 
forms  a  pftuter.  For  further  details  on  these  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  aitkdes 
Soap  and  Plabtbbs. 

The  process  of  saponification  affords  a  ready  means  of  isolating  the  fatty  adds,  as 
the  stearic  or  oleic  acid  may  be  at  once  separated  from  an  alkaline  stenrate  or  oleate  by 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  or  tartaric  acid.  When  tbe  fatty  acids  are,  however, 
required  on  a  large  scale,  as  for  the  miiuufncture  of  the  so-callcfl  stcarine-candles,  which 
in  reality  consist  mainly  of  stearic  an^  palmitic  acids,  sulphuric  acid  and  the  oil  or  fat 
are  made  to  act  upon  each  other  at  a  high  temperature.  See  Caksle.  Tbe  fotty  acids 
may  nlso  be  procured  in  a  very  pure  form  by  the  injection  of  superheated  steam  at  a 
temperature  of  between  500°  and  600°  into  heated  fat — a  process  which,  according  to 

Erof.  Miller,  "  from  its  simplicity  and  from  the  purity  of  the  products  which  it  yields, 
ids  fair  to  stiiDerscde  those  previously  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  fatty  acids 
for  illuminating  purposes." 

The  only  fatty  acids  which  have  been  specially  mentioned  in  this  article  are 
those  which  occur  in  natural  glyccrides,  such  as  stearic  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids. 
The  term  fatty  acid  has,  however,  In  chemistry  a  wide  signification,  and  is  applied  to 
many  acids  homologous  to  stearic  add,  but  not  occurring  In  any  natural  fats  or  oila. 
Thus  stearic  acid  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  group  of  acids  (of  which  seventpen  are 
already  known)  represented  by  the  general  formula,  C«„H,.0„  commencing  with  formic 
acid  (CsHjO*),  including  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  valeric  (or  valerianic),  caproic, 
cenanthylic,  caprylic,  nelargf-iiir.  capnr,  laiiric.  myristic.  ^Imitic,  stearic,  aracnidic, 
and  cerotic  acids,  and  terminating  with  melissic  acid  (CgoH8o04).  These  are  divided 
into  the  volntilc  and  the  true  (or  solid)  fatty  acids;  the  volatile  acids  being  those  from 
formic  to  t-npric  rcirl,  while  tiie  reminder,  'beginning  with  lauric  acid,  are  the  true  fatty 
acids.  The  tulatik  f-iiiy  aeidn  are  fluid,  and  lor  the  most  part  oily  at  ordinary  trmpcra- 
tures,  may  be  distilled  without  change,  possess  a  pvingent  odor,  and  are  acid  to  ti>e 
taste,  and  their  solutions  redden  litmus  paper  strongly.  The  (rwe  fatfp  acids,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  devoid  of  taste  and  fniell,  cai^not  be 
distilled,  except  in  ranio,  without  decomposition,  and  only  exert  a  (flight  ttction  on 
litmus.  The  volatile  acids  occur  in  the  animal  and  vepptable  Kingdoms  (fomiic  ackL 
for  example,  in  red  ants,  and  valeric  acid  in  the  root  of  valerian),  and  Ihcy  sre  likewise 
produced  by  the  o?:idation  and  spontaneous  decomposition  of  nnmerous  animal  ud 
vegetable  products.  Tlic  entire  SCTics,  up  to  capric  acid,  nu^  be  obtained  by  oxidiziDj! 
oleic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  The  true  or  solid  adds  only  occur  as  constituents  of  ani  ' 
mal  and  vegetable  fats,  . 

Prof.  Muler  makes  a  second  group  of  fat^  acids,  of  which  oleic  acid  is  the  type, 
and  which  have  the  general  formula  Ci-Hi^-iO*;  but  as  oleic  add  Is  tbe  only  memlwr 
of  this  group  which  is  of  any  practical  importance,  It  Is  anfiSdent  to  refer  Che  reader 
to  the  special  article  on  that  acid. 

A  complete  list  of  even  the  chief  fats  and  fixed  oils  would  take  up  fn  mor^  space 
tiian  we  can  command.  In  the  article  "Fixed  Oils, '  in  The  Enfjlim  Oychmadia.  tbe 
reader  will  find  01  of  the  most  Important  of  tlwse  substances  mentioned,  with.  In  most 
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cases,  a  brief  notice  of  the  origin  and  propertiea  of  each.  The  British  plmmuicopoeia 
contains  hog's  lard,  mutton  suet,  cod-Iivur  oil,  concreto  oil  (or  butter)  of  nutmeg,  and 
almond,  castor,  croton,  linseed,  and  olive  oil^  besides  the  closely  allied  subBtanoes 
spermaceti  and  wax. 

1?he  Volatile  or  Essential  Oils  exist,  In  most  instances,  ready  formed  in  plants,  and 
are  believed  to  constitute  their  odorous  principles.  They  form  an  extremely  numerous 
class,  of  which  most  of  the  members  are  fluid;  a  few  (oil  of  aniseed,  for  example)  being 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  all  of  them  are  capable  of  being  distil  le<t^ilhout 
undergoing  change.  They  resemble  the  fixed  oils  in  their  inflammability,  in  their 
solubility  m  the  same  fiuid^,  and  in  their  eommunlcating  a  greasy  stain  to  paper  or  any 
other  fabric;  but  the  stain  la  this  case  soon  disappears,  and  they  further  aifler  in  com- 
muuicattag  a  rough  and  harsh  rather  than  an  unctuous  feeling  to  the  akin.  Their  boil- 
ing points  are  In  almost  all  cases  far  higher  than  that  of  water,  but  when  heated  with 
waier  tlicy  pass  off  with  the  steam — a  property  on  which  one  of  the  chief  modes  of 
obtninins  them  depends.  8ee  PKRFUMBjaT,  The  oils  have  characteristic  penetniting 
odors,  wiiich  are  seldom  so  pleasant  as  those  of  the  plants  from  which  they  are  obtained, 
and  their  taste  is  hot  and  irritating.  They  vary  in  their  specific  gravity,  but  most  of 
them  are  lighter  than  water,  and  refract  light  strongly.  Most  of  them  are  nearly  color- 
less when  fresh,  but  darken  on  exposure  to  light  ami  air;  bat  a  few  are  green,  and  two 
or  three  of  a  blue  color.  By  prolonged  eq;>06ure  they  absorb  oxygen,  and  become  con- 
verted into  resins. 

Bv  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  products  of  the  vital  activity  of  plants.  In 
whicu  mo.«t  of  them  exist  ready  formed,  being  inclosed  in  minute  cavities,  which  are 
often  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Although  diifused  through  almost  every  part  of  a  plant, 
the  oil  is  especially  abundant  in  particular  organs  of  certain  families  of  plants.  In  the 
umMiifera,  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  seeds;  Id  the  rosacea,  in  the  petals  of  the  flowers; 
in  the  myrtaceas  and  labiaia,  in  the  leaves;  in  the  awran^aeea,  in  t^e  rind  of  the  fruit. 
As  In  the  case  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  fixed  oils,  so  most  of  the  essential 
oils  occurring  In  plants  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  distinct  chemical  compounds,  one 
of  which  tiBually  contains  no  oxygen,  while  the  others  are  oxidized.  Of  these,  the 
former,  which  is  a  pure  hydrocarbon,  is  the  more  volatile,  and  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the 
others.  Most  of  these  oils,  when  cooled,  separate  into  a  solid  and  a  fluid  porUon,  to 
which  the  terms  stearn'piKtk  and  dao^ien  have  been  applied. 

In  the  comparatively  few  cases  in  whi<di.the  cdb  are  not  formed  naturmlly,  they  are 
produced  by  a  species  of  fermentation,  as  in  the  case  of  oil  of  bitter  dmonds  and  oil  of 
mustard  (q.v.),  while  others  are  the  product  of  the  dry  distillation  or  of  the  putrefoction 
of  many  vegetable  bodies.  Some  of  the  natural  oils,  as  those  of  cinnamon,  splreeo,  and 
winter-green,  have  also  been  artificially  producecL 

The  essential  oils  are  much  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  perfumery  (q.v.),  for  the 
purpose  of  flavoring  liquon,  confectionary,  etc.,  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts  (as  in 
silvering  mirrors),  and  in  medicine.  The  special  uses  of  the  most  important  of  these 
oils  in  medicine  will  be  noticed  subsequently. 

The  members  of  this  group,  whicii  is  an  extremely  numerous  one  (more  than  140 
essential  oils  being  noticed  in  Uie  article  on  that  subject  in  the  7^  English  Oyclopadia), 
admit  of  arrangement  under  four  heads.  1.  Pure  hydrocarbons;  8.  oxygenoue  essentiM 
oils;  8.  sulphurous  essential  oils;  4.  essential  oils  obtained  by  fermentation,  dry  distil- 
lation, etc. 

1.  The  ptire  hydrocarbons  axe  for  thit  most  part  fluid,  and  have  a  lower  specific  gravity, 
a  lower  boiling  point,  and  a  higher  refractive  power  than  the  oxygenous  oils.  They 
absorb  oxygen,  and  are  converted  Into  oxygenous  oils  and  rnins.  Thev  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  oxygenous  oils,  with  which  th^  are  usually  associated,  by  fractional  distilla- 
tloo.  They  Include  oil  of  turpentine  (CgeHu),  and  the  oils  of  bei^mot,  birch,  chamo- 
mile, carawav,  cloves,  elemi,  hop.  Juniper,  lemons,  oran^,  parsley,  savine,  and  valerian, 
most  or  all  of  which  contain  the  same  hydrocarbon  as  oil  of  turpentine  (q.v.),  and  in 
addition  to  it  an  oxidized  compound;  oil  of  copaiva  (CioH34),  attor  of  roses  (dtUit),  etc. 

8.  The  oxygenous  essential  otls  may  be  either  fluid  or  solid,  tlie  latter  being  aJso  termed 
camphors.  A  stearopten  separates  nom  most  of  the  fluid  oils  on  cooling.  They  are 
more  soluble  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine  than  the  pure  hydrocarbons.  They  may  be 
divided  into  (1)  those  which  are  fluid  at  ordinary  temperature,  such  as  those  of  anise-wed, 
chamomile,*  cajeput,  caraway,*  cinnamon,  cloves,*  fennel,  lavender,  peppermint,  me, 
spirsea,  thyme,*  winter-green,  etc.  Those  mariced  with  a  (*)  are  assodated  with  the 
pure  hydrocarbons  already  described.  The  camphors,  sudi  as  ordinary  camphor 
(€i«HiaOi},  Borneo  camphor  (Ci-HiaOa),  etc. 

8.  The  sulphurous  essential  out  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  crueifera.  They  proba- 
bly all  contain  the  radical  aUyl  (CtHt).  The  oils  of  garlic  and  of  mustard  (both of  whidi 
have  been  described  in  special  articles),  and  those  orhDTse-radlBh,  scurvy-grass,  and  asa- 
fatida,  are  the  best  fllnstrattve  of  this  divisiott 

4.  Among  the  essential  oils  obtained  bv  fermentation,  dry  distillation,  etc.,  may  be 
mentioned  the  oils  of  bitter  almonds  and  of  black  mustard,  the  oils  of  milfoil,  plantain, 
centaury,  etc.  (whose  leaves  have  no  smell  until  Uiey  hdve  been  moistened  for  some  time 
with  water,  when  a  kind  of  fermentation  is  set  up,  and  oil  Is  yielded  in  abundance),  fur- 
furamide  (q.v.),  etc. 
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The  British  pbarmacopcaia  contains  the  essential  oib  of  antee.  cajepnt,  carawaj, 
dianumiile,  cinnaomn,  cloves,  oop^va,  coriander,  cubebs,  diil,  juniper,  lavender,  lemon, 
nutmeg,  peppcrmiDt,  pimento,  roBcmary,  rue,  savEne,  spearmint,  and  turpentine.  Of 
tliese  the  oils  of  aaiae,  cajeput,  curaway,  chamomile,  coriander,  dill,  peppermint, 
pimento,  and  spearmint  are  used  as  stimulants  and  antispasmodics  in  cases  of  natuleace, 
griping,  etc. ;  and  to  disguise  the  naui>eous  taste  of  vaiious  medicines.  The  oils  of 
cajeput,.«iQQamoa,  and  rue  act  similarly  but  more  powerfully.  The  oils  of  copalva  and 
cubebs  act  in  tiie  same  manner  ae  the  substances  from  which  they  are  derived;  oil  of 
juniper  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  oil  of  savine  (and  to  a  less  extent  oil  of  roe)  an 
emmcnagogue.  Tlie  oils  of  lavender  and  lemon  are  used  to  conceal  the  smell  of  sulphur 
ointment,  and  to  give  an  agreeable  odor  to  lotions,  eta  The  oil  of  rosemary  is  cliiefly 
employed  as  a  stimulating  lininujut,  especially  in  cases  of  baldness;  and  the  oil  of  nu^ 
meg  is  seldom  given  medicinally  except  in  the  form  of  aromatic  8i>lrlt  of  ammonia,  into 
the  composition  of  which  it  enters. 

A  very  admirable  paper  on  the  essential  oils  was  read  Dr.  Gladstone  before  the  chem- 
ical society,  in  the  mouth  of  Dec,  1868;  and  thereuder  who  is  anxious  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further  will  find  it  advantageous  to  refer  to  this  excellent  production. 

Bland  oils — Euch,  for  example,  as  oUve-oil->-wcrc  much  used  by  the  ancients  as  exter- 
nal applications  in  various  forms  of  illseusc.  Celsus  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  use  of  cut 
applied  externally  with  friction  in  fevers,  and  in  various  other  disea^s.  Pliny  says  that 
olive-oil  warms  the  body  and  at  the  same  time  cools  tl>c  head,  and  that  it  was  used  with 
these  objects  previously  to  taking  cold  baths.  AiL'totiis  recommends  a  sitz-bath  of  oil  in 
cases  of  renal  calculi,  and  Josephus  relates  thata  similar  mode  of  ti  eutment  was  employed 
in  the  case  of  Herod.  Galen  prescribed  "oil  and  wln&"  for  wounds  in  the  bead;  and  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  affords  additional  evidence  that  this  was  a  commonjmode 
of  treating  wounds.  The  use  of  oil  preparatory  to  athletic  exercises  Is  referred  to  by 
numerous  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

As  a  cosmetic — that  is  to  say,  as  a  means  of  giving  to  the  skin  and  hair  a  smooth 
and  graceful  appearance — its  use  lias  been  prevalent  in  hot  climates  from  the  earliest 
times.  There  is  abundant  historical  evidence  of  thisusagcof  oil  amongst  theEgvptians, 
tlie  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Itonuins;  and  Pliny's  statement  that  butter  is  used  liy  the 
negroes,  and  the  lower  class  of  Arabs,  for  the  purpose  of  anointing,  is  confirmed  by  the 
ol»ervation  of  all  recent  African  travelers.  In  hot  climates  dierc  Is  doubtless  a  practi- 
cal as  well  as  an  nsthetic  object  in  anointing.  The  oU,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  hea^ 
affords  a  certain  amount  of  protection  against  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  beat;  it  is 
likewise  serviceable  as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  asa  means  of  check- 
ing excessive  pi- rspiration.  The  fact  of  oily  and  fatty  matters  being  bad  conductors  of 
heat,  serves  also  to  explain  why  the  Esquimaux  and  other  dwelU'rs  in  Arctic  regions  have 
recourse  to  the  inunction  of  the  blubber,  etc.  In  their  case  ihg  oily  investment  serves  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  bodily  heat. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  not  only  employed  oil  for  the  purposes  already  mentioiKd, 
bnt  in  their  funereal  rites:  the  bodies  of  their  dead  being  anointed  with  oil,  with  the  view 
probably  of  postponing  incipient  decomposition.  A  similar  practice  existed  amon^t  the 
Jews,  and  in  the  Gospels  we  find  various  passages  in  which  our  Lord  referred  tobia  own 
body  being  anointed  by  anticipation.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  St.  C'hrysoetom. 
and  other  writers,  tliat  this  ancient  usage  ot  anointing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  li»ig 
retained  in  the  Christian  church.   See  Unction  ;  Extreme  Unotlon. 

In  conclusion  we  may  remark  that  the  ancient  system  of  anointing  as  a  means  of 
medical  treatment,  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  revived  in  modern  times.  3lany  physi- 
cians of  the  present  day  combine  the  inunction  of  cod-livo-  oil  with  its  intemnl  adminia- 
tratioD,  aoomblQatlon  first  recranmended  by  professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh;  and  sir 
Henry  Holland  advocates  the  practice  of  anointing  tbehorsh,  dry  ^in  of  dyspeptic  paticDta 
with  warm  oils.  There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  many  forms  of  disease 
in  which  tlie  local  application  of  medicinal  oils  would  prove  advnnlngcous;  but  the  great 
drawback  to  their  uae  is  that  the  time  required  for  propoily  rubbing  them  into  libe  skin 
is  more  than  most  patients  are  willing  to  concede.  For  much  curious  infortnation  on  the 
subject  of  Ais  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  very  interesting  R^r  by  Mr.  Huater, 
"  On  the  Extowl  ApplicalioB  of  Oils,"  in  the  second  volume  oTTm  S!dinb*ir0h  JbdusI 
and  8iirgioalJoHrTu£ 

Oils  nt  theib  Coiocsbcial  Rblationb.— The  solid  animal  oils  found  in  commerce 
are  butter  and  lard,  tallow,  mares' grease,  goose  grease,  neats-foot  eH.and  unrefined  yelk 
of  egg  oils.  The  two  first  are  fuHy  descnoed  under  their  names.  See  Buttkr,  Lard. 
Tallow  is  the  fat  of  oxan  and  sheep,  but  more  especially  the  fat  which  envelops  the  kid- 
A^s  and  other  parts  of  the  viscera,  rendered  down  or  melted.  Thequalitiesof  UusaoUd 
<m  render  it  particularly  well  ad^ited  for  making  candles,  and  until  the  end  of  the  fttafc 

auarter  of  the  present  century,  candles  for  ordinary  use  were  almost  wholly  made  ai  It, 
le  high  price  of  wax  and  spermaceti  preventing  their  employment  except  by  the  most 
wealthy  and  for  ecclesiastiiml  purposes.  Besides  its  use  m  muking  candles,  tallow  is 
most  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preserring 
machinery  from  rust  The  trade  in  tallow  with  Kua^a,  which  produces  the  best,  and 
with  North  and  South  America,  and  even  witli  India  and  other  countries  is  very  consid- 
erable; but  it  Is  declining,  owing  of  course  to  the  extension  of  gas  and  the  enormous 
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d«Te]opinetit  of  the  paraffln,  aod  petroleum  oils  (q.  v.),  and  other  ll^ht-giviDg  materiRls. 
The  quantiUea  of  tallow  aod  ateariDd  imported  In  five  recent  years  into  Britaiu  were  as 
fbllowa: 

Tons.  Valne. 

1871  1.947,064  £2,I>»e,258 

1878  1.8118.144  3,798,670 

1878  1,fiB7,8ai  8,847,271 

1874  ;  1.165.848  4,172.118 

1878   M7.8M  4,888.168 

The  chief  uie  of  tallow  in  tbii  country  ie  bot  In  the  raanufacturo  of  aoap  (q.T.),  ud 
eren  in  this  it  has  yielded  io  jmportatice  to  palm  and  oofoa-qui  oils. 

Blares'  grease  is  not  nearly  so  solid  as  tallow ;  it  is  a  yellowish-brown  grease,  imported 
extensively  from  Monte  ViJeo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  where  vast  niimhers  of  horses  are 
daujB^tered  for  tbeli  hides,  bones,  and  grease ;  it  is  particularly  valuable  aa  a  lubricant 
for  machiueiT,  and  Is  chiefly  employed  for  tliat  puipo^  aftn*  much  qf  in  stearine  has 
iMcn  removed  for  candle-miuilng.  The  iwson  this  material  iscHlled  wiam' grease  is  said 
V>  be  from  the  circumstance  that  in  South  Am«rioa  horses  nre  ohitjfly  veod  alive,  and 
mares  are  slaughtered  as  comparatively  uittWssL  Qoose  grease  is  auotlier  soft  fat,  much 
valued  by  housewives  for  many  purposes,  but  excepting  that  it  is  sold  in  some  districts 
as  a  remedial  agent,  it  has  no  commerciiii  importance.  NcRts-foot  oil  is  a  soft  fat  pro- 
cured in  the  pvepantioo  erf  the  feet  and  inteslines  of  oKen  for  food  4fi  sold  in  tlie  tripc- 
akope.  The  quantity  obtained  is  not  very  ereat.  but  it  is  in  much  request  by  curriers  for 
dresidng  leather.  TtAY  of  egg  oil  is  a  hardcjl,  which,  though  little  kqovn  in  Britain.  i« 
ntenaiTely  used  in  other  countries  where  «ggB  are  cheaper.  Ip  Russia,  for  instance,  it 
is  manofactured  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  supply  some  of  the  largest  makers  of  fancy 
•oaps,  and  It  forms  the  priDcipal  matcriid  m  the  eek-hiivtcd  Karan  sow;  and  certain 
pomades  are  made  of  it  which  tiave  a  great  reputalion,  and  rcaliw  very  high  ^Iccs.  Thia 
oil  is  not  unlike  palm-oil  In  color  and  coii^tency;  but  wlioQ  refiDcd  U  Uquid,  and  has  4 
reddish-yeltow  color.   Its  price  at  Moscow  is  as  high  as  8s.  per  Ih. 

The  liquid  animal  oils  are  more  numerous,  and,  eseeptiug  tallow,  are  far  more  impor- 
tant, the  ao^nlled  fish  oils  being  the  prineipaL  Th«s«  are  whale,  porpoise,  »tal,  cod. 
herring,  shark,  etc.  The  whales  which  ore  pursued  ffu*  thek  iwl  are:  1.  The  spenq 
whale.  This  huge  creature  is  from  60  to  70  ft.  la  l«igth,  aod  yMds^oci-aUy  from 
S.OOOto  6.000  gallons  of  oil.  Tlw  flaeet  oil  is  taken  front  the  gr^t  rcservou' ou  tl'e  bcud. 
The  oil  of  this  species  is  alt  of  a  quality  superior  Iq  others,  nnd  is  known  as  sperm  oil. 
For  the  method  of  pnxmring  this  oil,  see  Oacrolot.  fk  The  rwht  wImI^,  which  yields 
by  far  the  laigest  proportion  of  whale  oil.  This,  with  that  yiekleil  by  otlwr  leas  impor- 
tant species,  is  usually  called  train  oil.  The  tern  Iraia  is  suppotieii  to  be  a  comipttOD  of 
drain,  an^  apidlea  to  the  dTcumstanoe  of  the  beiog  dnlpfio  out  of  the  blubber;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  also  applied  to  sperm  oil  from  the  Uulibor  of  the  cacbolot.  In  contradis- 
tlBCtion  to  the  finer  oit  from  the  head  matter.  llieri^wMe  forms  the  <Aief  object  of 
the  northern  fisheries,  but  other  species  of  bals^na  an  pursued  lii  dlflamnt  parts  of 
worid  for  the  sake  of  their  oil.   See  WHAiiS. 

Amongst  the  smaller  cetaceans,  the  purpoises-^lled  also  dolpbina  ("puffydunters" 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland)— aud  grampusesyield  an  exoelleid  ou,  sccojon  only  in  value 
to  Uiat  of  regular  oil  whales;  and  to  obtain  it,  lar|e  numbers  are  occsHioually  killed  in 
the  British  seas.  The  price  of  sperm  oil  ranjrea  Trom  £80  to  £05  per  tun.  and  that  of 
Ofdinory  train  ml  from  £40  to  £46  per  tun  of  969  gaUona.  The  Importa  and  consw^ptitm 
of  Iba  various-Unda  of  whale  c^l  for  the  Ave  yeova  1871  Id  1878  weie  aa  foUows: 

Tuna.  TshM. 

1871  »*.e78  £1,087.784 

1878  18,718  866,590 

1873  rr.88«  768.897 

1874  17,081  rai.868 

1875                                                                  ...19,86»  817,701 

A quantity  of  very  valuable  oil  is  obtained  from  seals;  and  the  seal-flsbeij.  9s  4 
means  or  obtaining  oil,  is  only  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  whale-  It  is  carried  on 
chiefly  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  Oriienland.  and  Labrador.  Like  the  whales,  the 
(oals  have  a  thick  layer  of  blubber  in  whioh  the  ml  is  contained.  See  Skai^  The  first 
drvaing  from  the  blubber  is  of  a  fine,  clear,  pale  straw-color;  tbe  ne^  yellow  or  tinged: 
Ami  tbe  last  is  brown  or  daik.  The  prioc  ranges  in  our  markets  at  about  £86  to  £40  per 
tun  for  pale,  £80  to  £85  for  yellow,  and  £28  to  £80  for  brown.  The  whale  and  tbe  seal 
oils  are  nearly  all  used  for  burning  in  lempa,  and  for  this  punnwe  they  are  admirably 
adapted  by  their  great  Ulutninating  power.  They  are  ww  the  best  lubricants  for 
macbiucry. 

Of  the  tnie  fish  oils,  that  f^om  the  cod  is  first  is  importance,  more  especially  since  Its 
medicinal  properties  were  discovered.  It  Is  made  only  from  tbe  liver  of  the  ftsh;  and 
Hm  attemiM  vbioh  was  made  to  iudoce  a  popular  ^Uef  thut  the  so-called  cod-Uver  oil 
waa  different  fxom  the  Mtlinaiy  cod  oil  01  commerce,  was  idmply  a  cheat;  no  dilTcrcnco 
exists,  and  the  ml  is  obtained  just  aa  good  from  the  t^l  merchant  at  a  moderate  price  per 
galloa  ae  from  the  eaqdKo  at  an  exorbitant  |ffice  per  i^nt   Indeed,  thenurer  tlic  cdl 
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can  be  got,  the  better  it  la  In  a  remedial  point  of  view,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  nude 
to  convTnce  tlie  public  tliat  a  certain  color  Is  better  than  any  other. 

Inalcad  of  the  old  and  aomewhat  inide  methods  of  preparing  tbe  oil  ^sce  Cod-uteb 
Oil.),  much  more  complete  and  e&icieut  arrangements  are  now  adopteu.  The  livei^ 
when  taken  from  the  fish,  are  all  examined,  wuhed  In  clean  water,  and  placed  La  sievea 
to  dry.  Thence  they  are  transferred  to  jMins  heated  with  steam,  and  after  beiug  expmed 
to  a  gentle  heat  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  heat  is  discontinui-d;  and  when 
cold,  tbe  oil  which  has  separated  is  skimmed  off,  and  strained  through  tiiiDnel  hags  into 
tubs.  Here  certain  impurities  subside,  and  the  clear  oil  lb  poured  off  from  the  dregs,  aud  the 
contcDts  of  numerous  tubs  are  transferred  to  galvanized  iron  cisterns,  in  which  a  furtbcx 
settlement  takes  place.  The  oil  is  now  ready  for  the  filters,  wlilch  are  made  of  Ihestrong 
clolh  cidled  moleskin,  through  which  it  is  forced  by  atmospheric  pressure  into  the  store- 
tanks,  which  are  aUo  of  galvanized  iron.  Hence  it  ispumped  into  tlie  casks  for  export, 
which  are  usually  horadieads,  tierces,  and  barrels.  Tne  vtiue  of  cod-Urer  oil  ia  about 
£34  to  £40  per  ton.  The  Imports  vaiy  much  according  to  the  success  of  the  fishery:  tli^ 
liave  reached  nearly  1000  tons  per  annum.  Besides  its  consumption  in  lamps,  and  for 
medicinal  purposes,  cod  oil  ia  need  in  making  some  kinds  of  soap.  Oil  is  occasioQally 
made  from  the  herring,  but  not  ia  very  great  quantities;  it,  however,  forms  a  commercial 
article.  It  is  made  from  the  wliole  of  the  fiw,  the  smell  of  which  it  retains  to  a  very 
disagreeable  extent. 

The  lightest  of  all  the  fixed  la  made  from  the  Itrer  of  the  common  shark;  It  rufcei 
from  specific  gravity  0.865  to  0.867.  This,  and  Uie  oil  made  from  the  Ifren  of  tbe  cnnmoa 
AAte(Raiabati»),  the  Thornback  ( /i:  eloflata),  and  the  white  BluM(.S&i/ioMit<e0-iu^^ 
are  often  substituted  for  the  cod-liver  oil  used  medicinally,  bnt  have  not  its  valuable 

properties. 

Under  the  name  of  lard  oil,  large  quantities  of  the  oleine  of  lard  have  been  imported 
of  late  years  from  America.  It  is  a  secondaiy  product,  arising  from  the  great  nianufac> 
ture  of  lard  stearine  for  candie-maktug  which  lias  arisen  in  that  country.  Lard  oil  il 
worth  about  £45  to  £53  per  ton,  and  is  prlocipidly  used  as  a  lubricaut  for  machinery. 

The  solid  vegetable  fixed  oils  which  find  a  place  in  commerce  are  palm  oU,  coooa-nnt 
oil,  kokum  or  vegetable  tallow,  and  caropa  or  carap  oil.  The  palm  nil  is  an  oil  of  a 
bright  orann;e-yeiIow  color  and  an  agreeable  violet  odor;  it  is  obtained  from  the  not  very 
thick  covering  of  the  hard  seeds  of  the  oil-palm  (q.v.).  The  fniila,  when  gathered,  are 
shaken  out  of  the  clusters,  and  are  laid  in  heaps  in  tbe  sun  for  a  short  time,  after  which 
the  natives  boll  them  slowly  in  water,  when  tJie  oil  separates  and  is  skimmed  off  Uie 
surface,  and  carried  in  small  quantities  to  the  depdts  of  tlie  traders,  who  transfer  it  to 
casks  which  are  prepared  to  recave  it  on  board  the  shii».  The  quantity  tluia  collected 
is  enormous.  The  imports  into  Britain  alone  for  the  five  yean  1871-1875  were  us  folhiws, 
in  tons  weight:  (1871)63,894;  (1878)  00,335;  (1873)  50,807;  (1874)53.383;  (1875)43,888. 
Previoos  to  1840,  the  chief  use  of  palm  oil  was  in  making  soap,  but  it  was  aoout  that 
time  found  that  the  palmitine  or  fat  acid  of  this  oil  was  acunirably  adopted  for  the  manu- 
£u:ture  of  candles  (q.v.);  and  since  then  it  has  become  of  much  greater  importance. 

Cocoa-nut  oil  is  a  white  fat,  with  tlie  peculiar  smell  of  the  kernel;  it  is  made  bj 
grinding  or  pounding  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut.  After  It  has  been  boiled  in  water  for 
a  short  time,  the  paste  is  submitted  to  great  pressure,  and  a  large  quantity  of  milky 
juice  is  obtained;  this  is  slowly  boiled,  and  the  oil  separates  and  rises  to  the* surface  u 
considerable  quantity,  and  is  skimmed  off.  Twenty  ordinary-sized  nuts  will  yield  as 
much  as  two  quarts  of  oil.  This  oil  is  now  very  largely  imported,  and,  treated  in  the 
same  wajr  as  palm  oil,  forms  a  stearine,  which  greatly  improves  that  of  palm  oil  when 
mixed  with  it  ia  proper  proportions;  neither  does  so  well  separately,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  cocoa-nut  oil  baa  conseqijently  very  greatly  increased.  Moat  of  it  ccHnes  from 
Ceylon,  where  the  tree  is  largely  cultivated  on  purpose.  The  imports  in  1870  were  8,930 
tons;  in  1872,  21,469  tons;  and  in  1875.  10,957  tons.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  ot 
this  va^  quantity  is  used  by  tbe  candle  manufacturers,  and  the  remainder  in  making 
common  soap,  its  disagreeable  smell  preventing  it  being  employed  for  the  better  kinds. 

Vegetable  tallow,  or  kokum  oil,  is  ajso  used  by  the  canole-makcrs;  onlv  small  quan- 
tities, Tiowever,  are  imported.  It  comes  from  Singapore,  and  is  produced  horn  ihe  seed 
of  Oiweinia  purpurea,  a  ^)ecie8  of  the  some  genus  with  the  mangosteea.  Another  kind 
of  vegetable  tallow  is  made  in  China,  from  the  seeds  of  9(iUingia  mbifera. 

Carapa,  carap,  crab,  or  Andlroba  oil,  is  very  extensively  made  in  British  Guiana  md 
the  West  Indies,  bnt  it  is  neariy  all  nsed  there,  either  as  a  pomade  for  prenerviojr  tbe 
hair,  or  as  an  unguent  for  riieumatism  and  neural^c  pains,  for  wluch  purposes  it  Is  said 
to  be  very  usteful.   See  Carapa. 

The  Bassia  oil  is  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and  several  importations  have  taken 
place  from  India,  and  some  rather  large  quantitiea  have  reached  Liverpool  from  Bombay, 
under  the  name  of  Muohwa  oil.  This  oii  is  of  a  soft  butter-like  conuatence.  and  yeOow- 
ish  green  color,  and  is  well  adapted  for  soap-making,  and  for  machinery  grease.  See 
Bassia. 

The  liquid  vegetable  oils  are  Tery  nnmerons,  and  several  are  of  great  commorcU 
importance.  First  ia  rank  ia  olive  oil,  made  from  the  ripe  rnilt  of  the  common  olive 
{alea  Etiropea).  When  good  and  fresh,  it  is  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  color,  with  acarcely 
any  smell  or  tuste,  except  a  sweetish  nutty  fluvor,  much  esteemed  by  those  who  um  it 
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The  finest  qualities  are  the  Provence  oil  (rarely  seen  in  Britain),  Florence  oil,  and  Lucca 
oil.  These  are  all  used  for  salads  antl  for  coolting.  The  Genoa  is  used  on  the  continent 
for  same  punraees;  and  Oallpoli,  which  is  inferior,  coDstituies  the  great  bulk  of  what 
is  received  in  thu  country  for  cloth  dressing,  Turkey -red  dyeing,  and  other  purposes; 
the  continental  soap-makers  also  employ  it  extensively.  The  high  price  of  the  brat 
qualities  lends  to  mucli  adulteration  with  poppy  and  oilier  oils,  but  it  is  generally  pretty 
safe  when  in  the  ori^nal  flasks  as  imported.  The  mode  of  obtainiDg  the  SnesC  kinds  is 
by  gentle  pressure  ot  the  fruit.  Tlie  cake  is  afterwards  treated  with  hot  water,  from  the 
surface  of  which  an  inferior  quality  is  skimmed.  The  GalipoU  oil  is  obtained  by  allow- 
ioff  the  olives  to  fennent  in  heaps,  and  then  to  press  them  in  powerful  oil-presses;  the 
case  or  tnare  is  then  treated  with  water  once  or  twice,  until  all  the  oil  ia  retnuved ;  this 
inferior  oil  is  darker  in  color,  being  a  yellowish  or  brownish  green.  We  receive  tlie 
finest  from  Italy,  and  tbe  commoner  qualities  from  the  Levant,  Hogador,  Spain,  Portu- 

fal,  and  Sicily.  Tlie  present  values  range  from  £44  to  £54  for  common  kinds,  and  the 
ncBt  Lucca  is  £1  the  half-chest,  or  nearly  £85  per  tun  measure.  The  totiil  quantity 
Imported  during  the  four  years  1872-75  was  as  follows:  1873,  28,964  tuns;  1878,  35,121 
tuns;  1874,  23,ra0  tuns:  1875,  85,453  tuns. 

Nearly  all  the  other  liquid  vegetiible  oils  of  this  class  are  obtained  from  seeds,  and  as 
thcT  are  most  of  tiiem  treated  in  the  same  way,  one  description  will  suttlce.  First,  the 
seeds  are  ground— and  this  In  Britain  is  always  done  by  vertical  stones  (see  Mill)— into 
a  kind  of  coarse  meal,  which  is  first  warmed  in  pans,  and  then  put  in  certain  portions 
in  woolen  cloths  or  bags,  so  arranged  as  to  be  of  uniform  thickne^.9;  these  are  araiin 
wrapped  in  horse-hair  clotiis,  and  each  parcel  is  placed  between  two  flat  boards  slightly 
fluted  on  their  inner  sides,  and  then  pliiced  in  the  wedge  pi-css.  Iiillii"*?;,  n  are  two 
fliinnel  bags  filled  with  the  meal  and  inclosed  in  horse-hair  bags,  each  liattcncd  between 
the  fiat  boards,  6,  6,  b,  b.  They  are  set  upright,  between  the  presslug-platcs,  i,  i,  i,  i, 
one  lit  each  end  of  the  press-frame,  cec,  winch  Is  made  of  great  strength,  and  often  of 
cast-iron.  Next  is  placed  the  wedge  d;  the  other  wedge,  e,  is  then  suspended  by  a  cord 
in  the  position  represented;  A,  k  are  then  placed,  as  seen  in  the  drawing;  the  main  wedge, 

£,  is  lastly  inserted,  and  the  pre<ts  is  ready  for  action.  The  operation  is  very  simple;  a 
cavy  wooden  stamper,  from  500  to  600  pounds  weight,  is  raised  by  machinery  about 
two  feet,  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  wedge  g.  This  tightens  all  the  other  wedges  and 
pressing-plates,  and  exerts  a  pressure  of  about  60  tons  on  each  bag  when  fully  driven 
Home.  The  presBiag-plat<»,  t,  i,  i,  i,  are  pierced  with  holee,  and  so  are  the  plates  b,  b, 
h,  b;  and  through  tliese  holes  the  oil  trickles  and  passes  away  through  a  pipe  at  the 
bottom. 

One  of  the  chief  seed  oils  Is  that  of  linseed  (q.v,).  Very  little  linseed  oil  is  imported 
Info  Britain;  the  improved  machinery,  and  the  great  demand  for  the  oil-cake  (see  Oil- 
case),  causes  it  to  be  manufactured  at  home,  and  at  present  It  is  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities;  thus,  from  Hull  alone  there  was  exported  in  1875,  of  seed-oil,  expressed 
chiefly  from  foreign  seed,  no  less  than  6,840,725  giilions,  and  over  lO.OUO  tons  of  oil- 
cake; and  from  London  and  Liverpool  logetlier  about  the  same  quantitv.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  Great  Britain  for  1868  was  estimated  at  65.000  tons;  for  1869,  61,000  tons;  for 
1871,  60,000  tons;  and  for  1872,  67,000  tons.  In  1875,  15.628,316  gallons  of  seed-oil  were 
exported.   It  is  worth  about  £86  per  ton.   Rape  or  colza  oil  is  a  name  which  covers  the 

Soduct  of  several  crucifcrious  seeds,  as  rape,  turnip,  and  other  speciM  of  brassica,  rad- 
i,  ainapis  taria,  gold  of  pleasure,  etc.  The  oil  is  clear  brown  and  usually  sweet,  but 
with  a  mustard-like  flavor;  its  illuminating  powers  arc  excellent,  and  It  is  also  well 
adapted  for  wool -dressing.  Very  large  quantities  are  made  In  Great  Britain,  chiefly  from 
ttnapit  toria  and  other  Indian  mustard  seeds,  which  are  imported  under  the  name  of 
Snrzee  seed.  The  imports  of  tliese  seeds  are  occasionally  as  much  as  60,000  ouortets 
per  annum.  Hemp  seed  yields  a  green  oil  which  Is  much  used  in  makine  soft  soap, 
especially  in  ITolland.  In  Russia  it  is  eaten  with  various  kinds  of  food,  and  is  greatly 
liked  by  all  classes. 

Tlie  following  are  the  names  of  a  number  of  oils  which  are  more  or  less  used  In  this 
country:  Cotton-sccd  oil.  Palm-nut  oil,  a  cleared  limped  oil  from  the  hard  nut  of  the 
oil-palm;  this  nut  was  formerlv  rejected  as  useless  after  the  oil  had  been  obtained  from 
the  fruit.  Safflower-seed  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  carthamtu  tiTietaritu;  it  constitutes  the 
real  Macassar  oil.  Sunflnwer-seed  oil,  from  seed  imported  from  the  Black  sea  provinces 
•f  Russia;  a  rapidly  Increasing  trade  Is  springing  up  In  this  excellent  oil.  Poppy-seed 
oil,  from  the  seed  of  papaver  aomntferum,  largely  imported  from  ladia;  it  Is  as  sweet  as 
olive  oil,  and  is  extensively  substituted  for  It,  especially  in  France,  where  it  Is  also  very 
largely  cultivated.  Gingelli-sced  oil,  from  the  seed  of  aetamum  arientale,  an  important 
Indian  staple  of  which  we  are  large  consumers ;  the  oil  is  much  used  for  wool  dressing, 
etc.  Ground-nut  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  arachU  hypogcea,  imported  from  western  Africa 
and  Indiaj  this  oil  Is  particularly  adapted  for  &ne  machinery,  as  it  ia  not  affected  by 
cold.  Niger,  til,  or  teel-seed  oU,  ftom  the  seeds  of  Quizotia  olAfera,  much  imported  from 
Bombay.  Oroton  (dl,  from  the  seeds  of  jatropha  cureat,  largely  used  In  wool  dressing. 
The  croton  oil  used  in  medicine  Is  from  eroton  tigUum,  of  which  onlv  small  quantities  are 
imported;  whereas  of  the  other  1200  or  1400  tons,  besides  a  quantity  of  the  seed,  often 
reach  us  In  one  year.  Another  highly  valuable  medicinal  oil,  castor  oil  (q.v.).  Is  of  great 
commercial  importance.  Almond  oil,  clilefly  used  for  perfumery  pnrpose^j,  is  made  from 
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the  kernels  of  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond ;  It  la  the  most  free  from  flavw  and  odor  d 
auy  oil  in  use,  notwithstanding  tliat  the  essential      of  bitter  rimonda  if  so  stronj^; 

flavored. 

Oils  made  from  the  deeds  of  the  following  plants  have  some  comnercial  valne  in 
other  coiuitries:  Madia  aetim;  arg^mone  Mexieanit;  various  nwcies  of  Kourds:  garden 
cress  {^^f^ttium  aaUvum);  tobacco,  now  extensively  used  in  soutnem  Buseu,  Turk^,  and 
Austria;  liazel-nuts;  walnuts;  nuts  of  stone  pine;  pistachio  nut;  tea-seed;  this  in  China 
is  a  common  painter's  oil;  the  erape,  from  the  seeds  or  stones,  as  tljey  are  called,  saved 
from  the  wine-presses,  used  in  Italy;  Brazil-nuts  {,BertKeieiia  exeelta);  aUaji^Uum  inofhfU- 
lum,  culled  pinnacottay  oil  in  India;  vteUa  azadirachta,  called  in  India  by  the  names 
iiR-em  and  mar'j^sa  oil;  aleuritea  triloba,  called  in  India  country  almond  oil,  and  mnrh 
used  for  burning  in  lamps  and  torches;  ptoralea  torj^otia,  called  iMw-cbee-aeed  oil 
The  seed  is  sometimes  imported  to  this  country  for  presung.  Ben-seeds  {moringa  pterg- 
gosperma);  bon-duc-nuts,  the  seeds  o£ guHaadina  bonduo  and  Q.  bondmeeUa. 

The  following  oils,  new  to  European  commerce,  were  shown  in  the  intemationsl 
exhibition  of  1862.  /ndia.— Teorah  oU,  from  the  seeds  of  bramea  erveattrum;  capsla 
oil,  from  the  seeds  of  rottlera  UneUma;  cardamom  oil,  from  tlie  seeds  of  eitttaria  earda- 
mvmum;  hidglee  badham  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  ojiacaTdium  oeadentale,  or  cashew-nut. 
now  largely  cultivated  in  India;  cassia-seed  oil;  chaulraoogra  oil,  from  the  seeds  of 
hydnoear^us  odoraia;  cheerongee  oil,  from  the  eecds  of  Baehanania  la^oUa;  cliein- 
marum  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  amoora  rahituka;  Circnssian-bcau  oil,  from  the  seeds  of 
adeaanttera  vawnina;  hoorboorya  inl,  from  the  seeds  of  PakmMa  ccMOfidray  cuslaid 
apple-seed  on,  from  the  seeds  of  antma  tquamoaa;  exile  oil,  ftam  the  seeds  of  eeritm 
mevetia;  moocla-grain  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  dolieJiot  unifiorua;  kanari  oil,  from  the  Feeds 
of  Cartarium  commune;  klializiri  oil,  from  tlie  seeds  of  tei-nonia  antiidmintieaj  malkun- 
gunnee  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  eelaatrut  panienlattta;  bakul  oil,  from  the  seeds  ofmimvmip 
eieagi;  mna  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  mimuiK^  kaki;  moodooga  or  pulas  oil,  from  the  seeds 
of  butea  frondoaa;  nalior  or  ungcshuroll,  from  the  seeds  of  metuaferox;  hone-seed  u). 
from  seeds  of  ealophyUum  ealaba;  poonga,  caroo.  or  kunrmig  otC  from  the  seeds  of 
pongamia-glabra;  vappanlcy  oil,  from  seeds  of  WrighUa  anK^fihieriea;  babool  dt, 
from  seeds  of  aaxuia  Arainea;  gamboge  oil,  from  seclds  of  the  gamboge  tree  {gardnit 
pietoria);  coodiri  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  atereuka  f<xtida:  klkuel  oil,  from  the  seeds  c/t 
aatvadorea  pernea;  marotty,  surrate,  or  peeradiraootoo  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  hydnaearput 
in^riana;  and  pundi-kai  oil,  from  the  nutmegs  of  myriattea  matahariea. 

Fivm  BraziC — Oils  from  the  seeds  of  feuilie  eard^oUa.  F.  monotperma,  antao^permg 
pasaiflora,  eueuHnta  eUrvllua,  mabea  JMvhgera,  anda  gomaU,  myristica  bicuhtba,  carpot- 
rodu  BrasUientia,  dipt^ix  ^dorata,  th&Aroma  cacao,  cuTMomia  aeieroearpa,  wetandra  tym- 
barum,  and  from  the  fat  of  the  alligator  and  the  t^ir.  all  for  medicinal  and  perfiuncrj' 
purposes;  and  oils  from  the  seeds  of  (enocarpva  baedba,  (B.  patavd,  eaayoca  Bret&inmt, 
and  Euterpe  eduUa,  used  for  culinary  and  lighting  purposes. 

From  Jiriiiah  Quiana. — Oil  drawn  from  the  stem  of  oreodapSine  op^era;  it  resembles 
xefined  turpentine,  and  is  suggested  as  a  solvent  for  india-nibber.  Wallaba  oil,  from 
the  wood  of  the  wallaba  tree  ^erera^aleata),  medicinal. 

The  preparation  of  the  esseqtial  oils  is  treated  of  under  Pebfukbbt. 

The  unportance  of  the  mnnufncture  of  oils  is  very  great;  in  187S  the  nine  of  the 
imports  of  the  leading  staples  of  this  trade— viz.,  fish,  piilm,  cocoa,  nnd  olfve  i^ls — ^was 
00  less  than  £4,012.901.  The  aggregate  of  the  other  kinds  was  £2,471,590.  In  addition, 
oil  seeds  to  tlie  v^ue  of  over  £6,500.000  are  imported  for  crushing  In  Great  Britain; 
whilst  the  exports  of  oil  amount  in  valu^  to  alwut  £1,<I00.000.  Thus/it  w31  be  seen  that 
this  trade  represents  a  capital  of  above  $14,000,000  sterling.   See  OxiriraajJi  imd  Oil- 

OUt-TBUJ  Ano  On^TSABX,  One  of  the  most  remfirkable  trades,  snddenly  Bpnmg 
up  into  importance  in  modern  times,  is  that  in  oU  obtained  from  'subtemsean  sources. 
See  Kafbtua. 

It  is  now  known  that  oil-bearing  mineral  beds  exist  In  various  parts  of  America,  as 
well  aa  in  the  older  continent;  but  the  richest  deposit  hitherto  discovered  Is  in  the  United 
States,  in  Venango  co..  at  a  spot  in  Pennsylvanlii  not  far  from  the  point  of  Junction  of 
tliat  state  and  New  York  state  with  lake  Erie.  Oil  had  for  many  years  been  seen  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  of  a  well  near  Titusville;  it  was  taken  w  by  absorptioo  by 
means  of  flannel,  and  applied  to  medicinal  puipoflcs.  Dr.  &«wer,  la  18S9i  ausBesied 
tba*  it  mi^t  possibly  be  used  for  lubricating  and  for  illumination ;  and  In  the  fmoirtiic 
year  was  formed  Uie  Pennsy vania  rock-oil  company.  This  company  languI^Kd  unm 
1856,  when  col.  Drake,  manager  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Bowditch,  reeolved  to  aii^  a 
well  purposely  for  oil.  They  were  amply  rcwacded,  for  oil  was  pumped  up  at  a  rate 
varying  from  400  to  1000  gallons  daily.  Tlie  news  being  spread  awoad,  adventuren) 
quickly  came  to  the  district,  which  obtained  the  namesof  Oil  Creek  and  Petrolia;  anddier 
experienced  every  degree  of  fortune  from  utter  failure  to  splendid  success.  By  1800  U 
was  known  that  oil  existed  beneath  100  sq.m.  of  .country,  at  a  depth  varying  from  70  to 
{MO  feet.  In  1861  the  first  large  ^whi^  well  was  struck— that  is.  a  well  up  whttih  tlw  oU 
rose  so  profusely  as  to  flow  over  the  surface,  yielding  1000  barrels  (of  40  gallaDa  each) 
per  day.  "Ko  mining  enterpxbie  had  ever  ofEered  such  sudden  fortunea  A  well  ccMtlng 
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a  few  thousand  dollars  roi^t  vleld  from  309  to  3,000  iKirrcIs  of  oil  dai^  no  txpapao 
for  pumpinff.  Tlie  Koble  well  yitldod,  in  little  more  than  one  year,  600,000  Ijarrels  of 
oil.    Tbe  SliermoD  flowed  450,000  barrels  in  about  two  years." 

At  firfit  the  uncertainty  in  this  trade  was  aometliin^  extraordinary.  On  one  occasion! 
n  well  was  bored  with  tbo  uatul  centerbit  to  a  considerable  depth  without  any  oil  being 
found.  On  withdrawing  the  bithiuid  puttins  in  the  rimer  or  rfmnier  to  widen  the  hole,' 
a  ^n  was  struck  at  the  dde.  The  ult  had  just  missed  the  vein,  and  the  well  would; 
have  been  a  fiiilure  had  not  the  oriflce  been  enlarged.  Tills  Incideut  gives  meaning  to  a 
phnue  much  used  in  America — that  of  "  striking  oil."  Another  well  was  bored,  flowing, 
a  large  amount  of  oil;  but  by  the  time  the  owner  had  built  tanks  to  collect  it,  the  oil  had 
alto^ther  disappeared.  T!ie  deepest  well  sunk  in  the  district,  more  tlian  1000  ft.,  yielded 
no  od  whatever;  and  altoietber  ool^  IS  per  cent  of  the  borings  were  successful. 

When  the  oil  began  to  oe  sent  in  large  qnantiUes  to  New  York  and  other  towns,  the 
cheapness  of  price  led  to  Hs  application  as  lamp  and  in  'many  other  wnys;  Uie  increas- 
ing  demand  brought  the  price  up  again  to  a  reasonable  figure  at  Petrolia;  and  the  price 
induced  the  sinking,  of  new  wells.  Small  villages  rose  mio  large  towns,  with  hanks, 
hotels,  and  wealthy  people,  all,  however,  begrimed  with  oil.  Tituaville,  fthich  h:id  243 
inhabitants  in  1855,  rose  to  nearly  9,000  in  1870.  Oil  city  has  now  become  a  town  ot 
great  importance.  The  new  oil  exchange  is  a  handsome  bulMing.  providing  amply  for 
tlie  requirements  of  "  Uie  most  important  petroleum  marltet  in  the  world." 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  petroleum  in  1870: 

.  OtHons.  Value  In  DoIIaTB. 

Kentucky   4.000  650 

Ohio  ■      3.088.548  2S8.488 

Pennsylvania   171.207,«28       18,043,987  ■ 

W.  Virs^ia  ,     8,018,840  1.039,119 

Total     181,268.003     ■  19.80i224 

The  production  for  the  year  ended  June.  1878,  had  risen  to  the  enormous  figure  of 
019,000,000  nillons.  The  exports  were  about  66  per  cent  of  the  production,  and  were 
valued  at  ^,674.970.  In  1876  it  was  estimated  that  20.000  oil-wells  hod  been  dw  in 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  at  a  cost  of  |102,000,000.  Tliev  have  yielded  oU  to 
the  value  of  $800,000,000  at  the  wells,  or  rather  more  than  $400,000,000  at  the  sea-board. 
An  important  new  oil  district  has  been  discovered  at  Bradford,  In  McKean  co..  Pens.  ■ 

In  Canada  there  ara  four  areas  in  which  oil-springs  are  found — two  in  Enniskiilen,  a 
third  in  Mosa  and  Oxford  townships,  and  a  foudh  To  Tilsonburgh.  The  Canadian  oil. 
is  more  troublesome  to  purify  than  that  found  In  the  Btates.  Although  it  occurs  abun- 
dantly, the  production  in  1878  was  not  more  on  the  average  than  1200  barrels  per  day. 
As  explained  under  Naphtha,  natural  petroleums  and  the  paraffin  oils  distilled  from 
shale  or  coal  very  closely  resemble  each  other,  bo  that  both  kinds  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  In  Scotland  the  parafflne-oil  industir  is  an  imporlant  one,  yielding  not  much- 
k'ss  than  30,000,000  gallons  of  crude  oil  annually,  from  which  solid  paraffin  and  other 
products  are  obtiunra  as  well  as  lamp  oil.  See  SnALB.  In  Prussian  Saxony  tlie  same- 
or  verjr  similar  products  arc  distilled  on  nearly  as  large  a  scnle  from  an  earthly  lignite' 
found  in  the  brown  coal  formation  between  Weissenfels  and  Zeitz.  In  Oalicia,  chiefly 
in  the  Boryslaw  district,  there  ore  both  a  native  oil  and  a  native  bitumen  (ozokerite) 
found,  which  in  1878  yielded  bumingoil  and  paratfln  to  the  value  of  neoriy  £300,000, 
and  the  industry  is  stiu  prospering.  There  ^ipears  to  ha  also  a  consldeTable  supply  of 
petroleum  or  rock-oil  in  Rnumanw. 

In  1865  a  shale  was  discovered  In  New  South  Wales,  similar  to  the  Boghead  coal  or 
Torbaoehill  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  richw  in  oil,  and  more  free  from  sulphur.  Wlmi 
distilled  at  Sydney,  from  100  to  160  gallons  of  oil  were  obtained  from  one  ton  of  sltale. 
The  seam  In  Hartley  district  is  5^  ft.  thick.  Of  this  sui>8tance  the  South  Wales  shale 
aud  oil  company  mised  10,698  tons  in  1876,  valued  at  £46.794:  and  there  nppenrs  to  be 
an  extensive  deposit  of  it  in  the  district.  These  sliale-oil  Industries  are  held  in  check  by 
tlio  low  price  at  which  American  petroleum  is  usually  sold;  and  in  Jnly,  1879,  it  was 
lower  than  it  had  ever  been,  namely  6^  per  gallon  in  the  refined  state  in  the  Ltrndon. 
market. 

MVIS-OAXL,  a  name  wfaldi,  in  the  early  times  of  Scottish  history,  was  applied  to 
the  Gaels  of  the  coasts,  In  cootradistloctlon  from  the  Onll  Gael  or  islesmeo.  'Hicre  waa* 
long  a  struggle  for  superiority  between  these  two  races,  represented  rcqKCtivcly  by  Som- 
erled  of  theteles  and  the  later  kings  of  Man,  in  which  the  latter  were  eventually  success- 
ful, uniting  under  one  head  the  dominion  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles. 

OltE,  a  river  of  France,  one  of  the  chief  affluents  of  the  Seine,  rises  in  th?  vicinity  of 
Rocroy,  in  the  n.  of  the  department  of  Ardennes,  and  flows  s.w.,  joining  the  Seine  at 
Oonflons-dalnte-Honorine,  after  a  course  of  100  m.,  for  the  last  75  of  which  it  Is  navl. 
gable.  The  fall  of  the  rlyer  is  very  gradual,  and  Its  course  Is  cxtremelv  sinuous.  It  is 
connected  by  canals  with  the  Sommc,  the  Samhrc,  and  the  Scheldt,  and  'forms  one  of  the 
chief  commercfal  routes  between  Belgium  and  Paris.  It  becomes  navigable  at  CSiauny. 
U.  K.  X.— 08 
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OSS,  a  department  In  the  n.  of  France,  Is  bounded  on  ttte  e.  by  tbe  department  of 
Msne,  and  on  tlie  w.  cliicfly  by  that  of  Selne-Inffirieure,  which  intervenes  iKtween  it 
and  the  EngliBh  chnnnel.    Area,  2,350  sq.m.,  of  which  two-tliirds  are  in  arable  land; 

Sop.  76,  401,618. .  The. principal  rivers  are  the  Oiae— from  wliich  the  department  derives 
rs  name — and  its  tributaries  tfie  Aisne  and  Tlierain.  The  department  is  almost  wholly 
included  in  tlio  basin  of  the  Oise;  and  as  the  course  of  that  river  indicates,  the  surface — 
consiatioff  for  the' most  j^rt  of  extensive  plains — bos  a  general  slope  toward  the  8.w. 
The  Boills  in  general  fertile,  and  ^igriculturc  is  well  advanced.  Tno  products  ate  the 
Qsunl  ffndn-crops.  with  an  immense  quantity  of  vegetables,  whlcb  are  sent  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  metropolis.  The  derortmont  la  divided  into  tSie  four  arrondiisemcnte  of 
Beanvaifl,  Clermont^  Compidgne,  SenUs;  capital^  Bcauvaia. 

.  XUTI,  Mggv^  tomen/aaa,  a  tree  of  the  nntnral  ordev  ^fyMiafcameea  by  many 
botanists  regarded  as  a  snboido-  of  rotaeea  (q.v.)-Hi  native  of  Om  it  <tf  Bracil.  uid  Tshi- 
able  on  account  of  its  timber,  which  is  very  good  for  Bhip-boUding. 

OJEDA,  Alokso  ds,  1455-1510;  b.  gpaln;  came  to  America  with  Colmnbiis  in 
1493.  He  conducted  on  exploring  expedition  thioug^h  Santo  Domingo,  and  a  sccoud  one 
through  the  Vega  Beat  In  1499  he  left  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  new  expedition,  in  which 
Amerigo  Vespucci  joined  bim.  On  this  voyage  he  discovered  Venezuela,  which  he 
named.  In  1601  be  again  set  sail  from  Spain  witik  Vespucci,  and  this  time  be  discovered 
the  gulf  of  Uralui.  Be  went  bock  to  Spain  in  1908,  and,  liaviog  been  granted  tbc  terri- 
tory of  Nueva  Andnlucin,  the  modem  Colombia,  he  brouglit  over  a  colony  of  800,  one  of 
whom  was  Francisco  Piziurro.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  a  town  called  San  Sebastian 
on  the  gulf  of  Doiien,  and,  g<rfng  io  Hlspaniofo  suou'  after  for  supplies  and  re-cnforcc- 
menta,  was  Imprisoned  by  the  owner  of  tlie  ship,  in  wlddi  lie  stuled.  Tnuuportcd  lo 
Coin,  he  spent  some  years  in  fighting  tbe  Indians.  Ho  ilnafly  Returned  to  Hispaidola 
exhausted  by  hardships,  and  soon  died  tlieie. 

0JIBWAT8,  or  OatPPSWAS,  a- tribe-  of  North-  ABmieaa  Indfauu  of  the  AlgonoQin 
stock  ioliabitlng  Uie  states  of  Hlcliigatt,  Wiacooafai,  Minnesota,  and  the  stioies  of  wfce 
Huron  and  lake  Superior,  with  a  rendezvous  at  La  Poirite.   lliey  were  discovered  bj 
the  French  about  16w,  to  which  nation  they  were  friendly,  but  cootlnoally  at  war  with 
the  Sious:.  'Hiey  were  also  allies  of  Pontine,  the  great  fighting  chief  of  the  Ottawas. 
Wlien  first  discovered  they  were  domiciled  at  Sault  Bte.  Marie,  deriving  the  name  of 
Satiteur  from  that  place,  by  which  they  are  still  known  to  the  Canadians.   They  have 
the  curtoma  of  the  Atironqidns;  they  are  braveand  never  knew  defeat  in  their  wars  with 
the  Foxes.  Sioux,  or  Irofiuois,  their  constant  encmtee.   War  bod  tbtoned  their  ran)k~<, 
and  in  1660  there  were  only  560  at  the  Sault.   During  the  revolutionary  war  they  were 
on  the  side  of  tlie  British,  but  cpme  over  to  the  side  ot  the  cotonista  in  1782^-89.  turned 
aiMinst  tiiem  subsequently  and  joined  thc.Miamis,  but  again  made  peace  in  1795.  -1ti 
won  tiiey  gave  up  nearly  ail  tlieir'jwflseflsions  as  far  e.  as  lake  Erie.   In  thewnr  of  1812 
they  were  nostile.  but  in  1616  participated  In  the  general  treaty  of  the  tribes,  snd  in  1817 
gave  up  all  their  lands  in  Ohio.    In  1851  all  but  a  few  roving  bands  had  been  reraovctl 
w.  of  the  Misuiasippi  and  had  ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  government  except  small  rcscr- 
'ntions.    The  bands  living  near  lake  Superior  and  In  I^diigan  are  generally  pcaceaUo 
and  industrious.   Those  w.  of  the  Mississippi  still  have  extensive  tracts  of  land,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  6,000,000  acres  as  established  bv  treaties  1854^*67.   In  1673  the  f^vcn]- 
mcnt  owed  them  $760,000.   In  1871  tiiere  were '1974  of  this  tribe  in  different  parts  nf 
CflOftda,  1503  on  the  n.  shore  of  lake  Superior,  and  some  scattering  or  living  witb  other 
tribes.    Missionaries  have  not  l>een  appreciated,  the  majority  still  clinging  to  their  idols, 
although  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  are  stilt  maintidned.   They  believe  in 
B^tchieManlton,  the^greatore:oodspirtt,and  MatchlcMantton,  theetil spirit  TbclrpriesTs 
are  called  medas.   Their  principal  occupation  Is  maklnj^  mats  and  hnntiog  and  fKhing; 
they  have  no  taste  for  agriculture  or  liara  work  of  any  kmd.    Ther  speak  tlie  lanjRi^e 
of  the  Algonquins  wbidi  is  found  in  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  but  in  thdr  use  it  is  so  Inter- 
mixed with  others  tSiat'few  original  dialect  fonns  remain.   Iliere  are  a  diotionarr  and 
grsmmars  by  bishop  Baraga  and  the  rev.  G.  A.  Belcourt,  and  treatises  by  Sclioolcrafi 
and  others.    A  ne^vspsper  is  printed  in  their  language;  and  in  1851  Oeorge  Copway,  a 
native  Ojibway  wrote  a  Traditional  Siitory  of  tne  OjSnm}f  Nation,  and  in  18Sl  Pctc-r 
Jones  of  tlie  same  tribe  was  the  author  of  a  Hittory  of  the  Ojibviay  Indiant. 

O'KA,  an  important  commercial  river  of  central  Russia,  the  principal  afflacnt  of  tbc 
Vcdga  from  the  s.,  rises  in  the  government  of  Orel,  and  flows  tn  a  generally  n.e.  dircc- 
Won,  forming  a  common  boundary  between  the  govemmente  of  Tula,  Kaluga,  and  Mns- 
CAW;  and  afterwards  flowing  through  the  governments  of  Rinzan,  Vladimir,  and  Ktjai- 
Novgorod.  It  joins  the  Volga  at  the  city  of  Nijiii- Novgorod,  after  a  course  of  887  milc^ 
Its  oasva,  estimated  at  137,000  sq.m.  in  extent,  comprises  the  richest  snd  mostferit!? 
region  of  Russia.  The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  are  Orel,  BeleS  or  Bielev,  Kalugn. 
Riazao,  and  Murom;  tlio  most  important  affiuents  ore  the  rivers  Moscow,  Kliasma,  and 
Tzna.  Durine  spring,  the  Oka  is  navigable  from  Orel  to  the  Volga;  but  in  summer  tin- 
navigation  is  obstructed  by  aand-banks.  It  communicates  with  the  ports  on  the  Baltk*. 
Caspian,  and  White  seas;  and  the  cargoes  annually  shipped  down  too  river  amvuni  in 
Taluo  to  several  million  pounds  sterling. 
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OKANA'OAKB,  an  Indian  tribe,  belonginff  to  (he  Sliuahwnp  dlvislott  of  tbe  Bclish 
fhmily,  and  living  about  the  Okanngan  river  in  Wasldngton  territory.  They  are  8cmi- 
ciritizcd,  and  hcivc  made  some  advances  in  agricalture.  ^Thetr  number  iB  sbont  800. 

O-XXB^O'-SEE,  ft  lake  bordering  on  the  Everglades  of  fionUwra  Florida  (see 
Fwrida),  about  130  m.  tn  oireuit,  receiving  seveml  small  rivers,  and  baring  for  Us  out- 
let  tbe  river  Catoo-at-liatchee,  which  flows  westerly  Into  the  gulf  of  Mezlcot 

OKEECHO'BEE,  Lakb  {ante),  s.  of  Brevard  CO.,  Jia.,  between  Manatee  co.  and  the 
Everglades;  is  about  35  m.  In  its  greatest  and  2S  m.  in  the  shortest  dinmetef;  about  1300 
sq.m. there  are  manv  Inlets,  of  which  the  Eisslmee  river  is  the  iDreest;  the  Waters  are 
drained  off  into  the  Everglades,  twt  there  is  no  outlet  of  any  size.  The  remon  about  is 
wild  and  made  up  at  swamp  and  jungle.  AlUgaton  and  potsonoiis  tnaKea  abound. 
There  arc  s  few  Mnall  islands  la  the  laki^  on  which  it  was  lonneily  beUtred  4iM  Uwre 
were  aacieut  ruins,  but  this  report  is  sow  discredited. 

O'KEEFB.  JOQK.  1747-1838;  b.  Ireland;  began  to  stody  painting  when  six  yean 
old  with  West,  of  the  Boyal  Irish  academy.  At  16  he  wrote  a  comedy,  and  at  18  a  play 
of  his  was  produced  at  Dublin.  Soon  after  ha  Joined  a  theatrical  company,  and  wrote 
a  number  at  small  pieces,  in  which  he  appeared  at  kia  own  beoeflts.  HU  lonjf  Sumpkin 
in  Jbwn  was  produced  at  the  Hajmai^et,  Iiondon,  in  1778,  and  gained  for  Its  author  an 
English  reputation.  Ue  settled  in  London,  and  though  threatened  with  blindness,  con- 
tinned  to  write  for  tbe  stage.  His  dramatic  pieces  number  68,  and  oS  these  56  were 
played  on  the  stage;  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  operatic  fnrccs.  The  Htghland  Bed, 
and  The  AgreeabU  Surprite,  and  ttio  farce  WHi  (Mb,  are  still  seen  on  tbe  stage.  Be 
stopped  writing  in  1798,  when  he  had  become  almost  totally  blind.  For  some  years 
afterward  he  vros  in  straitened  circumstances,  till  he  was  rcheved  by  a  pension  from  the 
cnywiL  He  published  In  1826  IheoUectumt  of  the  Lffe  John  O'Ke^a,  uritten  fcjf  Himself. 
A  coTIection  of  bis  pieces  In  verse  was  published  in  1884  under  the  title  of  O^Xeeje's 
Legacy  lo  hit  Daughter.  He  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  bat  his  son  became  a  clergy- 
man in  the  English  cbnrcb.  His  works  are  deficient  in  dtamctcrization  and  incident, 
and  rough  in  diction,  but  full  of  broad  humor  and  rollicking  splritfi. 

OKEFINO'EEE  SWAMP,  in  Bbfcer  co.,  Florida,  and  Ware,  CUnch,  and  aiorlton 
counties.  Go.   It  covers  an  munense  r^on,  comprising  many  great  forests  and  lakes. 

O'EELLT,  Jaues,  1757-1838;  of  Iri^  birth;  a  noted  pioneer  preacher  in  the  Metho- 
dist Ei^acopal  cliurcb,  and  tbe  leader  in  the  first  secession  from  It.  He  became  a  local 
preacher,  and  the  people  flocked  to  hear  htm.   In  1778  he  was  admitted  among  the 

traveling  ministers,  and  soon  became  prominent  for  earnestness  and  fervor.  At  the 
organization  of  the  church  in  1784  be  was  onlalned  as  an  elder.  One  of  his  contempo- 
raries speaks  of  him  as  "laborious,  zealous,  given  to  pmyer  and  fasting,  ....  and 
hard  against  negro  slavery  in  private  and  from  the  pulpit  and  press."  His  labon  and 
inflnence  were  conflned  cniefly  to  the  southern  counties  of  Virginia  and  the  border  coun- 
ties of  ITortb  Carolina.  In  17w  he  began  to  show  dislike  to  wliat  he  thon^t  tbe  growing 
power  of  bishop  Asbury,  and  called  on  Mm  privately  to  suspend  his  episcopal  fnno- 
tlons  for  one  year,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  publicly  opposed.  As  thiS'menace  produced 
no  effect  he  mndc  the  movement  in  tbe  conference  of  l*!^!  that  resulted  in  tbe  withdrawal 
of  himself  and  a  few  others  from  the  church.  At  first  they  called  tliemeelves  the  rupub- 
licnn  Metliodifits,  but  afterwards  changed  their  name  to  tlie  Christian  cbuitih.  This 
company  was  soon  divided  and  subdivided  until  only  a  few  broken  societies  remained. 
O'KcTly  lived  many  years,  witnessing  tbi^ugb  them  the  failure  of  his  plana  He  saw  bis 
followers  forsaking  ulm  and  returning  to  the  church  which  they  had  left.  But  he  clung 
to  his  convictions  to  the  last.   See  Mbtbodist  Episcopal  Church,  DmsioNS  ih. 

OKOT  (originally  Ockenfubs),  Lokekz,  a  celebrated  German  naturafist,  was  b.  at 
BcdUsbach,  in  WQrtembere,  Aug.  1,  1779.  He  studied  at.  WQrzbuig  and  OWtingen; 
became  extraordinary  pn»cs9ctf  of  medidne  at  Jena  In  1807,  where  his  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  joology,  comparative  anatomv,  vegetable  and  animal 
physiology,  attracted  raucb  notice.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of 
natural  science;  and  in  1816  commenced  the  publication  of  a  joirnisl  patihr  scientlftc 
and  partly  political,  called  IHm,  which  continuea  to  appear  till  1848.  The  opinions  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Irit  led  to  government  interference,  and  Oken  leswned  his  chair,  and 
became  a  private  tutor,  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  compo^tion  ox  works  on  natural 
hlnory.  In  1828  he  obtained  a  professorship  in  tbe  newly-established  university  of 
Munich,  but  In  1833  exchanged  it  'for  another  at  Zurich,  where  he  died,  Aug.  11,  1851. 
Okcn  aimed  at  constructing  all  knowledge  d  priori,  and  thus  setting  forth  the  system  of 
nature  in  its  universal  rcUtlons.  The  two  principal  works  in  wlilcn  this  idea  is  devel- 
oped are  his  Lehrhveh  der  NalurphHotophie  (Jena,  1808-11),  and  his  Lehrbveh  der  yatvr- 
geechicJite  (8  vols.  Leip.  181S-2T}.  The  former  has  been  translated  into  English,  and 
published  by  the  Ray  society  under  the  title  of  Slement$  Pkytio-philosopJiy.  As  Oken's 
philosophic  system  of  nature  was  veiy  peculiar,  and  quite  unlike  anything  that  had  pre- 
ceded ft.  Okcn  invented  a  nomenclature  of  bis  own,  which,  however,  in  many  cases  is 
forcied  and  pretentious,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  nciiv-coined  words,  ana  difficult 
to  retbember.  It  therefore  found  llttld  fiivor,  ana  Oken  was  long  regarded— paritcularly 
ti^  French  and  English  savans— as  a  mere  dreamer  and  tmnscenoental  theonst;  nor  cun 


i'.  hs  dcaied  tliat  he  U  largely  imtb,  lofcftted  wUh  the  worst  vices  of  the  school  of  Sdid- 
liug,  to  which  he  beloogra;  but  some  of  his  "lotuitions" — if  we  may  so  term  tus 
scientific  suggestions — were  remarkably  felicitous,  aad  in  the  hands  of  riguroos  demon- 
stratora,  have  led  to  great  results.  In  his  work  2)ie  Zeugung  {On  Generation,  Bamb. 
1805),  he  first  suggested  that  all  animals  are  built  of  vesicles  or  cells;  iu  his  Beiirage  tar 
tergiaehenden  2^oloffie,  Anatomie  uiu2  PhyticHogie  (1806),  he  pointed  out  the  origin  of  die 
intestines  in  the  umbilical  Tesicle;-Bnd  in  the  SHmo  year  lighted  accideutally  upon  die 
Idea,  -since  bo  prolific  of  results,  tlHit  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  modified  vertebne.  Oa 
account  of  this  discovery  he  has  been  termed  "the  father  of  morphological  sdence." 
That  Oken,  and  not  QOtlie,  was  the  orinnal  discoverer  of  the  vertebral  relationi  ot  the 
skull,  has  been  conclusive^  shown  by  Owen,  in  a  valualde  notice  of  Oken  in  the  Ems- 
clopoidia  Britannica. 

OKHOfSK,  Sba  of,  an  extensive  Inlet  dt  the  n.  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  e.  coast  iA 

Russian  Siberia.   It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  wastes  of  Bibcrin.  on  the  e.  by  die 

Seninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  and  is  pitrtially  inclosed  by  tlie  Kufile  islands  on  the  s.,  and 
y  the  island  of  Saghalien  on  the  west.  It  Is  1000  m.  in  length,  and  fiOO  m.  in  teesdttL 
'i'he  river  Ud,  which  enters  It  on  the  o.,  is  400  m.  in  length.  Owing  to  climate  and  por- 
tion tlie  sea  of  Okhotsk  is  unlikely  ever  to  become  the  scene  of  much  commerce.  On 
its  northern  shore,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Okhota — ^from  which  it  derives  its  name— is  the 
small  seaport  of  Okhotsk,  lat.  67"  31'  n.,  long.  143°  17'  east.  TlUs  town  has  onlv  3M 
inhabitants,  and  has  been  entirely  superseded^  the  ports  of  Ayan  and  Nikolayevsk. 

OKRA,  or  OcHRO.   See  Hibibccs.  dTtie. 

OKTIBBEHA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Sns^ippi.  watered  by  the  Noxubee  and  Oktib- 
beha rivers,  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Momle  and  Ohio  railroad;  about  900  sq-m.; 
pop.  '80,  1S,977— 10;870  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  i> 
ferule.   The  principal  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  and  pork.   Co.  seat,  StarkviUc 

OEUBO,  TosntsncHi,  a  Japanese  statesman,  b.  In  the  province  of  Sstsutna  shout 
1880.  As  a  member  of  tlie  proudest  of  the  Japanese  f^ns,  he  was  nurtured  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  exdudvlsm  and  undying  jealousy  of  and  liatied  towards  tlie  tycoons  of  Yeda 
His  sympathies  were  early  enlutod  in  thai  literary  movement,  whose  goal  was  the  res- 
toraticm  of  i^o  ancient  undivided  power  of  the  *mkado.  Going  to  Kioto  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  those  court  nobles  possessed  oi  political  capacity,  and  those  patriotic 
students,  who  with  himself  finally  overthrew  the  duul  system  of  government.  At  the 
bombardiQent  of  Kagoshimi  by  the  British  fleet  in  1864,  he  served  in  one  of  the  batter- 
ies as  a  defender  of  the  cit^  In  1868, -having  pushed  forward  the  sc-cret  plans  of  the 
revolutioiwy  coalition  at  Kioto,  he  precipitated  tlie  crisis  of  six  hundred  yeara,  and 
stepped  into  the  front  nwk  of  ieadeiB  m  the  new  government.  He  ur^d  the  unfurling 
of  tlie  mikado's  rlnxMade  liaimer  which  stamped  the  tycoon  as  a  traitor.  He  startled 
even  the  new  government  by  urging  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Kioto  to  Yedo, 
the  abandonment  of  the  habits  of  excessive  reverence  to  the  sovereign,  and  his  entrance 
into  public  life  as  the  active  ruler  of  his  people.  Such  was  the  lively  effect  of  Okubo's 
memorial,  Uiat  within  one  monUi  the  mikado  publicly  took  the  oath  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Japan  is  built.  The  national  capital  was  changed  to  Yedo,  now  called 
Tokio.  Okubo  thenceforward  represented  in  uis  owa  person  the  foreign  influences 
which  have  shaped  the  course  of  Japan  since  1808.  His  name  is  imperisliably  associated 
with  the  long  list  of  reforms  which  have  changed  the  insular  empire  from  an  agglomera- 
tion of  feudal  principalities  to  a  compact  modern  state.  Of  all  Japanese  statennen  be 
was  the  least  distinctly  Japanese.  A  stong  dasli  of  ttie  Caucasian  In  bis  character  emi- 
nently fitted  him  to  be  the  interpreter  of  foreign  ideas  to  the  mikado's  court.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  his  tall,  arrowy  form  and  luxuriant  side  whiskers  gave  him  the  appcir- 
ance  of  a  European  ratlier  than  an  Asiatic.  He  Visited  America  with  the  erabassvin 
1873,  and  on  his  return  was  mode  minister  of  the  interior.  When  the  Saga  rcbellioo 
broke  out  in  1873  he  \fcut  in  person  on  the  bAttle-flelds,  and  sat  nt  the  tribunals  that  con- 
demned the  insurgents  to  death.  When  Uie  Japanese  army  landed  in  Formofta  in  1874. 
to  chastise  the  canuibtvls,  and  the  Chinese  demanded  their  withdrawal,  Qkubu  wnssent 
by  the  mikado  to  Pekiu  to  present  the  ultimatum  of  Japan.  The  Chinef*  paid  the 
indcumity  demanded  of  700,000  tacls,  and  agreed  to  police  the  coasts  of  aboriginal  For- 
mosa. He  was  president  of  the  Jajianese  commission  to  the  centennial  exposition  at 
PbiLodelphia,  but  did  not  visit  America.  On  the  night  of  May  IS,  1878,  liaving  been 
warned  of  his  impending  assasslnaUon  (bv  fanatics  wlio  liatcd  lus  progressive  poHcy)  be 
expressed  before  a  party  of  friends  his  belief  in  the  dooreb  of  heaven  tliat  would  protect 
him  if  bis  work  were  not  yet  done;  but  which,  otherwise,  would  permit  his  defttn,  even 
tboujE^  he  were  surrounded  bv  soldiers.  On  May  14,  while  on  his  way  to  tlte  mikado's 
palace  unarmed,  he.  was  murdered  by  six  assassins,  who  were  said  to  have  been  runa- 
ways from  the  Satsuma  rebellion,  put  down  only  a  few  mouths  liefore.  The  mikado 
immediately  conferred  upon  his  dead  servant  the  nighest  rank,  and  elevated  his  sons  io 
the  nobility.  In  the  funeral  cortege,  probably  the  most  imposing  ever  seen  In  Tokio. 
rode  the  highest  nobles,  offlcials,  and  foreign  diplomats.  Okubo  was  unquestionably  on* 
ot  the  ablest  men  Japan  ever  produced. 
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OEDHA  SHIOE'lTOBn,  a  Japanese  stateamcn  b.  In  tbo  province  of  Hlzealn  1887. 
He  wa*  amonx  tbe  number  of  progreseive  young  men  who  early  studied  the  Dutch  lan- 
guatfc  and  Bclenoes,  gt^ng  to  jiiagasalLi  for  Uut  purpoec;  whence  he  was  flailed  to 
Tokio,  to  a  post  in  Xbp  tomgn  office.  He  was  transferred  to  the  flnancc  dejsartmcnt  in 
1869.  Thero  Itis  conepicuous  abilities  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  mikado,  who 
created  him  a  Saugi  or  imperial  counselor.  In  1871  he  was  made  prt^sidcnt  of  the  com- 
missioBM-s  to  tl»e  Yieuaa  expoeition.  The  ahiUty  displayed  by  Mr.  Okuma  Shigenobu 
in  handliog  the  flnancea  of  an  Asiatic  nation  widle  in  a  tnuisitional  condition  from 
medicevttl  nudulism  to  modem  forms  of  goTemraent,  and  through  all  the  perplexities 
Inddentto  not  less  than  four  ^^t  Insurrectioaa,  have  been  acknowledged  by  manycom- 
petent  foreign  obeerrcrs.  iJnder  his  admhilstraiion  the  hereditary  incomes  of  the 
samusal  or  gentry  Imve  been  capitalized;  an  interna)  revenue  and  national  banking  sys- 
tem, based  on  those  of  the  United  States,  have  been  established;  the  local  paper  moacy 
issues  of  the  daimios  replaced  br  national  cuirtmcy;  loans  raised,  and  the  national  credu 
maintained  in  Europe  uid  at  nome.  Ba  la  atin.  In  1880.  a  leading  member  of  the 
Japanese  cabinet. 

0LA7,  tlie  saint,  one  of  the  most  revered  of  the  early  Norwe^an  kings,  was  bom  in 
905;  and  after  having  distinguished  himself  by  his  {rallant  exploits,  and  made  his  name 
a  terror  in  several  warlike  expeditions  on  the  coasts  of  Kormandy  and  England,  suo- 
ceeded,  iu  1015,  in  wresting  the  tlirooe  of  Norway  from  Eric  and  Svend  Jarl.  The  cruel 
severity  with  wliioh  he  eni^vored  to  exterminate  paganism  by  fire  and  sworid,  alienated 
the  affection  of  his  subjects,  many  of  whom  sou^t  security  ^om  hia  persecution  In  tin 
territories  of  Knut  or  Canute  the'great,  king  of  T>enmnrk ;  and  it  was  only  through  the 
powerful  aid  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Swedish  Anund  Jacob,  that  his  authority  could 
he  upheld,  Olafs  hot-headed  zeal,  however,  after  a  time  exhausted  the  pntience  of  tbe 
people,  who  hastened  to  tender  their  allegiance  to  Enut,  on  his  landing  in  Norway  in 
1038,  when  Olaf  fled  to  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law.  Jaroslav  of  Russia,  who  gave 
bim  a  bond  q[  4.000  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  returned  in  1060,  and  gave  Enut  battle 
at  Stiklef^,  where  Olaf  was  defeatel  by  the  aid  of  his  own  sut^ects,  and  shifn.  The 
body  of  the  klug,  which  had  been  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  buried  on  the  spot  by  a 
peasant,  having  begun  to  work  mimcles,  his  remains  wens  carefnlly  removed  to  tbe 
cathedral  of  Trondhjum,  where  the  fame  of  their  miraculous  power  spread  far  and  wide, 
attracting  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  x>cnin3Ula.  Olaf  was  solemnlv 
proclaimed  patron  saint  of  Norway  in  the  succeeding  century;  and  from  that  period  till 
the  reformation  he  continued  to  gather  round  him  a  rich  heritaff^  of  mythical  legends 
and  popular  sagas,  the  memory  of  which  still  lingers  In  tbe  folk-lore  of  Norwny.  In 
1847  the  onler  tA  Olaf  was  created,  In  honor  of  the  saint,  by  king  Oscar  1  of  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

OLAN0.    See  CElaio),  ante. 

0LBXB8,  Ubibbich  Wumxim.  Mathub,  a  celebrated  German  phyaiclan  and  astrono- 
mer, was  bom  at  Arborgen.  a  small  village  of  Bremen,  Oct.  11, 1758.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  Qbttingen  from  1777  till  1780,  and  . subsequent! v  commenced  to  practiro  at 
Bremen,  where,  botii  as  a  pbyaician  and  as  a  man,  was  highly  esteemed  by  hisfellow- 
citLiens.  In  1811  ho  wns  a  successful  competitor  for  the  prize  proposed  by  Napoleon  for 
the  Ijest  "  Memoir  on  the  Croup."  Olbers  wrote  little  on  medical  subjects,  for,  from 
177A,  all  the  leisure  time  which  he  could  abstract  from  professional  occupations  was 
devoted  to  tiie  enthusiastic  study  of  astronomy.  The  first  tiling  which  brought  him  into 
notice  was  his  calculation  of  the  vr\At  of  the  comet  of  1779,  which  was  perfovmed  by  him 
while  vnrtcliing  l>y  the  beddde  of  a  ^ck  patient,  and  was  found  to  be  very  accurate. 
Comets  were  the  chief  objects  of  bis  luvestigatioa,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  seized  with 
an  irresistible  predilection  for  these  vagabonds  oF  the  sohr  system,  which  his  twb  impor- 
.  taut  discoveries  of  tiie  planets  Pallas  (1803)andVceta  (1807)  could  not  diminish.  In  17B1 
he  bad  the  honor  of  first  re-diacovering  Uxe  planet  Uranus,  wblch  liad  previously  been 
supposed,  even  by  Herschel  himself,  to  be  a  comet,  and  which  had  been  sought  for  In 
vain.  He  also  discovered  five  comets,  in  1798,  180!»,  1804,  1815,  and  1831,  all  of  wbicb, 
with  the  exception  of  tliat  of  1815  {hence  called  Olber^t  Mtnef).  had  been  some  days  pre- 
viously observed  at  I^ris.  His  observations,  calculations,  and  notices  of  various  comctn, 
wbicb  are  of  inestimable  value  to  astronomers,  were  published  in  the  Annvaire  of  Bode 
(17B3~1839),  in  the  Annual  of  Bttcke  (183i),  and  in  three  collections  by  the  bnron  de 
Zach.  Most  of  these  calculations  were  mado  after  a  new  metliod,  discovered  by  himself, 
for  determining  the  orbit  of  acometfrom  three  observations;  a  method  whioh,  for  facil- 
ity and  accuracy,  he  considered  as  greatly  preferable  to  those  then  in  use.  A  detail  of  it 
appeared  in  a  journal  published  at  Weimar  (1797),  and  a  new  edition  by  Encke  in  1847. 
OlIierB  was  one  of  that  small  buid  of  astronomers  which  included  also  SchrOtcr,  Oauss 
PiasEt.  Bode,  Harding,  etc..  who  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  19th  c.  devoted  their  ener 

Sies  to  the  observntiou  of  tiiose  planets  which  were  coming  to  light  between  Mnrs  and 
upiter.  As  above  stated,  two  of  them,  tbe  second  and  fourth  In  order  of  discovery, 
were  detected  by  Olbers  liimeclf ;  and  tbe  general  equality  of  the  elements  of  the  four 
planetoids  led  hnn  to  propound  the  well-known  theory,  that  these,  and  the  other  planet- 
oids (q.v.)  since  discovered,  are  but  fragmeots  of  some  large  planet  which  former^ 
revolved  round  the  sun' at  a  distance  equafto  tlu  mean  of  t&e  distances  of  tbe  planctoltw 
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from  the  same  luminary.  It  was  this  theory  which  led  him.  after  the  discoverr  of  Pallas, 
to  seek  for  more  fragments  of  the  supposea  planet,  a  search  resulting  In  the  olscoveiy  of 
Vesta.  Olbers  also  made  Bome  important  researches  on  the  probable  lunar  origin  of 
meteoric  stones,  and  inrented  a  method  for  calculating  the  velocity  of  faltiug  stars, 
Olbers  died  at  Bremen,  Mar.  2,  1840;  and  In  1850  bis  f^w-citizeas  erected  a  marbk 
statue  in  honor  of  him.  Olbers,  as  a  writer,  possessed  great  powers  of  tliought.  com- 
bined with  equal  clearness  and  elegance  of  expression.  The  diss^taUoBS  with  which  lie 
enriched  the  Tarious  branches  of  aationoiny  an  scattered  thioni^  Tarioiu  eoUecUoM, 
joumala,  and  other  periodicals. 

OISBintT,  an  important  manufactniing  t.  of  EngWd.  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
39  m.  n.n.e.  ot  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  river  Tenoie.  |t  contains  numerous  churches, 
mceting-bousBSi,  and  schools.  Owli^  to  the  exten^on  of  the  iron  trade,  Oldbury  has 
greatly  increased  in  size  and  pn^perity  witUn  reoeot  years.  Tliere  are  coal  and  iron 
mines  in  tlie  nei^borhood;  and  in  the  town  iroo,  steel,  locomotive  engines,  mills,  edge 
tools,  draintng-pipes,  etc.,  are  made  and  opoi^ucted.  The  Stour  Valley  niaway  pftsses 
close  by  the  town,  and  there  Is  a  station  here.   Fop.  '71, 16,410. 

OLDCAtTLS,  Sir  John,  once  popularly  known  as  the  '"good  lord  Cobham."  whose 
claim  to  distinction  is  tliat  he  was  the  first  author  a^d  the  first  martyr  among  die  Eng- 
lish nobility,  woe  born  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  III. :  the  exact  year  u  not  known.  He 
acquired  the  title  of  lord  Coliham  bv  marriage,  and  sijjpali^  himself  by  the  ardor  of 
his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe.  At  that  lime  there  was  nparty  among  the 
Sw^iE^  nobles  and  gentry  smcerely,  and  even  strongly  desirous  of  ecclesiastical  rCTorm 
— the  leader  of  wlU^  was  "  old  John  ot  Qaunt— time-honored  Lancaster.**  Oldcastle 
was  active  la  the  same  cause,  and  toolt  part  in  the  presentation  of  a  retnonstranoe  to  The 
English  commons  on  the  subject  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church.  At  his  own  expense 
he  got  the  works  of  Wycliue  transcribed,  and  widely  disseminated  amotig  the  people. 
Mid  paid  a  large  body  of  preachers  to  propagate  the  views  of  the  reformer  throughout 
tiie  country.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  Iv.  he  commanded  an  English  army  in  Prance, 
and  forced  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  raise,  the  siege  of  Paris;  butin  tbe  reign  of  Henry  V. 
he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  liaviug,  in  a  disputation  with  his  sovereign,  declaFed  that 
"  as  sure  as  God's  word  is  true,  the  pope  is  the  great  Antichrist  foretold  in  Holy  Writ," 
he  was  tlirown  into  the  Tower,  whence,  after  some  time,  he  escaped,  and  concealed  him- 
self in  Wales.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against  him,  and  1000  marlis  set  ui>on  his 
head.  After  four  years'  hiding  he  was  captured,  brought  to  London,  and — being  nck- 
oned  a  traitor  as  well  as  a  heretic — he  wosuung  up  in  chuns  nlivc  upon  a  grtllows,  and 
fire  being  out  under  him,  was  burned  to  death.  Dec.  1417.  Oldcastle  wrote  Ttrelw  Con- 
cluMiontQaarei^to  Vie  ParUameai  of  Enf^nd,  several  monkish  rhymesagainst  "fies^Ire 
livers"  among  the  clergy,  religious  aiscotirses,  etc. — See  lAf^    tivSeax&t,  by  Gilpin. 

OLD  CATHOLICS,  those  members  of  the  Boman  C&UiolIc  chuich  in  Gennanj  who, 
in  1870,  took  the  ground  that  the  dogma  of  tiie  immacnlate  conception  of  1864,  the 
encyclical  and  syllabus  of  1864,  and  the  decree  ot  papal  Infallibility  had  so  changed  the 
status  of  the  Roman  ciiurch  titat  no  man  could  coDtlnne  in  its  communion  and  still 
adhere  to  the  Catholic  church  of  Christ.  They  disputed  the  cecumenical  cliaracter  of 
the  Vatican  council,  and,  although  the  promoters  oi  the  mortment  included  hefore  tlic 
promulgation  of  the  decree  the  German  and  Austrliui  Ushops  who  had  entered  a  united 

Srotest  BCiinst  it,  the  bishops  withdrew  and  submitted  tdUr  Its  proclamation,  July  8. 
870.  A  large  number  of  German  theologians  and  clvilunis,  however,  dowunoed  the 
course  of  the  bishops,  and  prof.  Michtelis  openlj  charged  tlie  pope  with  hensy  and  upos- 
tasy.  This  was  followed  by  a  formal  declaration  and  protest  by  Dr.  DOIlinKer  and  43 
other  professors  of  the  nntversity  of  Munich  against  papal  infallibility  and  the  validity 
of  the  Vatican  decrees.  A  conference  was  held  at  Nuremberg,  Aug.,  1870,  which,  thoum 
purely  consultative,  drew  up  a  united  protest  against  the  ooumenical  chai'actcr  of  the 
Vatican  coundl,  and  the  binding  authority  of  its  acts.  PrtHnment  among  the  ugaers 
appeared  the  weiglity  names  ofDOllinger,  Friedrich,  Schulte,  Michfelis,  ana  Ljilterbeck- 
Thls  formal  protest  induced  the  bishops  forthwIUi  to  iniUate  repressive  measares.  In 
a  pastoral,  Sept.  10,  they  sounded  the  alvm  and  warned  all  tnw  Catholics  to  suIobU  ; 
and  when  it  became  evident  that  the  movement  had  not  become  popular  with  the  dex^gy- 
and  laity,  they  went  furllter  in  deriving  the  protesHng  tbeolt^aiu  of  their  functions, 
excommunicated  tliera,  and  forbade  students  to  frequent  their  lectures.  With  tbe 
excepti(Hi  of  a  few  luttewarm,  timid  adherents,  the  great  body  of  tbe  reformers  renutined 
firm  In  their  convictions.  DOllinger.  In  a  letter  to  his  dloceaan,  dated  Mar.  28,  VStX, 
declared  that,  "as  a  Christitui,  as  a  tbeok^aa,  as  an  historian,  and  as  n  citizen,"  be 
could  not  accept  the  new  dogma.  He  was  excommunicated  for  It  April  17.  1871.  His 
excconmunication  became  the  smarting  pcAnt  iA  revived  energy  througmHit  German/.  In 
a  formal  declaration  of  principles  the  promoters  of  the  movemeoit  said:  "  Faithful  (o  ttse 
inviolable  duty  of  every  catholic  Chifstian,  whi<^  is  also  a  thing  not  denied  by  pope  or 
bishop,  to  hold  fast  by  the  ancient  faith,  and  to  reject  innovations,  even  if  proctaimM  fa;;- 
an  nnoel  from  heaven,  we  persist  in  the  rejection  of  the  Vatican  dogma."  Tlie  first  old 
Catholic  congress  met  at  Munich,  Sept.  S2.  1871.  It  was  attended  Inr  about  800  delegates 
from  Gennany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  and  frirads  from  Holhuid,  France.  Ru8&>&. 
Snghwd,  and  elsewhere.  Xn  the  reaolutionB  ad(q[>ted  the  body  defined  Its  theological 
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statoi,  and  said  with  rogaid  to  Ua  K^ttlmu  to  other  membois  of  the  CatboJIe  chuicU: 
"  We  declare  tht^  the  reproach  of  Jansenism  agauut  the  Utrecht  church  Is  causeless; 
there  is  no  dogoiaUc  diflereooe  between  her  and  ourselres.  We  hap9  for  reuuion  with 
the  oriental  Greek  and  with  the  Buasian  churches,  whoso  sepamtiou  was  without  abso- 
lute cause,  and  is  based  on  no  itreconcUable  do^atic  diflw^ncc.  We  ej^ct,  ia  the 
ussumptiou  of  the  reforms  which  we  attempt,  and  in  the  way  of  science,  and  of  progress- 
iug  Cliristian  knowledge,  a  gradual  understanding  with  the  Protestant  and  Episcopal 
churches."  Tlie  di^oation  of  DOiUnger  to  stave  off  a  comfdete  ecdesiastical  oegaaiza- 
tioD  had  to  yield  to  the  predominant  opposite  feeling.  Meauwliile  the  old  Cathofio  con- 
grcgatioBS  were  without  epiBcopal  supervision  and  ministrations,  and  the  Bavarian  con- 
gregations secured  the  friendly^ o£Bces  of  the  archbishop  of  Utrecht  in  the  admiuistration 
t>f  conflrmation.  When  tlia  second  old  Catholic  congress  met  at  Cologne,  Sept.,  1873, 
tho  work  of  i»ganization  made  progresa  The  church  was  to  depeiul  for  episcopal 
functions  temporarily  on  the  bishops  of  the  old  Catholic  church  of  Holland,  aud  of  the 
United  Armenian  church,  whose  auitude  to  Rome  was  analogous  with  their  own.  \ 
conunia^on  was  a{^inted  to  take  order  for  the  election  of  a  bishop  by  the  clergy  and 
loiSy.  Interoommanioa  with  tlie  Eastern  and  Anglican  churches  was  sought  to  be  estab- 
lislied.  llie  claim  to  recognition  hj  the  state,  with  a  share  of  the  church  pioperty,  was 
asserted.  In  the  following  yoar  (Jubo  4,  1878)  Dr.  Joseph  Hubert  Beinkens,  professor 
of  theology  in  the  university  of  Breslau,  was  elected  missiunary  bishop  for  Oermany,  and 
consecrated  Aug.  H.  at  Rotterdam,  by  the  bish<^  of  Dcventcr.  Tlie  third  Old  Catholic 
congress  was  held  Sept.  13-14  at  Constance,  whose  crowning  act  was  the  adoption  of  a 
synodal  coostitutioQ,  which  provides  for  diocesan,  provincml,  and  general  synods,  com- 
posed  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  the  latter  on  tlio  basis  of  one  delegate  wr  cvury  200 
conatituents.  The  first  i^noo.  at  Boon,  >tay  37, 1874.  was  atteuded  by  28  clerical  and 
00  lay  delegates.  In  the  direction  of  reform  its  action  was  marked  by  conservative 
caution;  coufesaion,  &8tlag  and  abstinence,  and  priestly  celibacy  were  retained,  the 
prevailing  sentiment  being  the  correction  of  Bmnan  abuses  and  corruptions  to  the  purer 
practice  of  the  early  church.  The  obnoxious  features  <if  so-called  mixed  niarritii^es,  i.e.. 
marriages  between  ooman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  set  aside;  the  draftin'g  of  a 
new  ritual  aud  catechism  was  assigned  to  committees;  a  synodal  representation  or  stand- 
log  committee  was  i^ipoioted.  The  chutt^i  at  timt  time  reported  the  existcace  tiirough* 
out  Germaoy  of  189  paiisbea  and  societieB.  awnbering  about  25,000  souls,  41  priests,  and 
13  theological  students.  Thie  4th  congress,  at  Freibuv,  in  Baden,  S^t.  5—9. 187^ 
took  acUon  to  estsUiob  an  eaKutable  legal  status  of  the  Old  Catholic  church  in  Germany, 
and  a  t>ra  rata  sluue  of  the  wiuroh  property.  The  congress  was  followed  by  a  confer- 
ence aiming  at  church  unity,  at  Bonu,  Se^  14-16,  1874,  at  which  Dr.  DDIIiager  pre- 
sided, aud  in  which,  besides  old  Catholics,  Easterns  and  Anglicans  participated.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  insertion  of  tlie  words  fiUoque  ia  the  I7icene  creed  was 
unlawful,  imd  that  H  was  very  desirable  to  have  them  expunged  by  the  concurrent  action 
of  the  different  churches.  Other  points  of  agreement  amongst  Old  Catholics,  Anglicani^ 
und  orientals  were  also  discussed;  e.g.,  the  place  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  canon;  tll0 
relation  of  versions  of  the  Bible  to  the  original  text;  the  proper  language  (adead  one  or 
tlie  vernacular)  for  the  conduct  of  divine  service;  the  doctrines  of  supererogation  aud 
indulgencos,  and  of  the  immaculate  conception.  The  prevailius  sentiment  ou  theitc  aud 
kindred  ttiemes  was  decidedly  anti-papal,  and  agreement  on  tfiem  was  regarded  as  a 
poaeible  basis  for  tlie  unification  of  ChrLstendoui. 

The  6th  Old  Catholic  congress  was  at  Bi«slau.  Silesia,  Sept.  22-24,  1876,  thinly 
attended,  In  part  ou  account  of  the  gieat  distance  of  that  city  from  tho  centers  of  the  Ou 
Catholic  movement,  and  In  part  a1si>  on  account  of  waning  interest.  The  laiter  circular 
stance  holds  good  also  couceming  the  6th  congress,  hen  Sept.,  1878.  at  Mayence,  of 
which  no  offlcfal  report  has  been  published-  There  is  doubtless  great  disappointment  la 
the  compnnttively  slow  progress  of  the  movement,  which  has  failed  to  enlist  popular 
'  enthusiasm,  but  the  tide  seems  to  have  set  in  the  direction  of  'greater  growth  aud  revived 
energy,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  subseouetifr  paragraph.  , 

The  national  church  of  Holland,  generally  but  erroneously  styled  Janscnlst,  has 
heartily  entered  into  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  and  may  be  regarded  as  occupying 
identical  ground. 

The  relation  of  the  Old  Cctholic  church  of  Germany  to  the  Anglican  communion  it 
very  friendly.  Representatives  of  the  church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  iu  the  United  States  have  becu  present  at  most  of  their  congresses,  aud  several  of 
their  synods;  and  Uie  Anglican  commiiniou  may  be  said  to  l>e  in  cordial  syniputhy  with 
the  Old  Catholics.  The  presence  of  bishop  Herzog  nt  the  general  convention  (Prot.  Epia.) 
held  at  Kew  York,  Oct.,  1880,  has  tended  to  strengthen  mat  feeling  (sec  below). 

In  Switzerland  the  old  CaUiolic  reform  had  a  more  pronounced  euect  on  the  people 
than  in  Germany.  At  Geneva  it  carried  with  it  the  majority  of  the  Boman  Catholics  of 
ilie  city.  The  cantonal  government,  moreover,  aided  it  by  spcudy  recognition.  An  old 
Catholic  conference,  held  at  Ollcn.  Aug.  81,  1873,  resolved  upon  drafting  a  constitution 
for  a  S\t'is8  national  church,  and  electing  a  bisliop  or  hishop-s.  At  a  Wkfs  conference  at 
the  same  place,  Sept.  21,  1874,  a  constitution  was  adopted  uliich  provides  for  a  national 
synod  of  "  the  Christian  (^tholic  clmrch  of  Switzerland."  by  which  the  Swiss  Old  Goth- 
olicB  arc  now  known.  Pastw  Henog  of  Oltea  was  subsequently  chosen  aud  consecrated 
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bfsfatfp.  The  statistics  of  the  church,  preschted  to  tiie  s^od  In  1977,  were;  M  poriabes 
and  70  priests;  baptisms  for  the  year,  1183;  number  of  persons  conflrmeil,  9,099. 

In  Austria  the  Old  Catholic  movement  has  been  very  slow.  Tliere  are  eereral  con- 
gregations in  Bohemia,  and  uuder  the  iDfluence  of  recent  political  chtmges  the  first  lav- 
lully  authorized  Old  Catholic  synod  of  Austria  was  held  at  Vienna,  Jnne  39, 1880,  wliiclt 
adopted  synodal  and  parochial  regulations^  and  decreed  the  use  of  the  language  of  the 
people  ia  Sivine  service. 

In  Russia,  in  tiie  province  of  Volhynia,  are  also  several  Bohemian  commnnities 
attached  totheOld  Catholic  diui'ch,- served  by  three  priests,  recognized  unU  supported  by 
the  state,  who  were,  La  I>ec.,  1879,  taking  steps  looking  towards  the  fbrmutioD  of  • 
Bynodal  council. 

At  the  Swiss  Christian  Catholic  synpd,  at  Oenera,  May  20,  1880,  Ushop  Her»e  ' 
reported  that  on'ing  to  peculiar  state  complications  the  dhureh'  had  lost  In  the  cauton  of 
Bern  12  parishes  and  10  priests;  but  that  they  numbered  throu^out  Switzerland  98 
priests  in  48  established  parishes.  At  this  synod  n  prayer-book,  framed  after  an  Angli- 
can model,  was  authoritatively  set  forth  for  present  use.  The  executive  council  of 
Switzerland  has  issued  a  decree  defining  the  rijditof  possos^a  of  ohttrches,  to  wit,  that 
the  majority  In  a  parish,  be  they  Romun  or  Old  Catholic,  are  invested  with  the  owner- 
ship, but  that  the  minority  are  also  entitled  to  worship  in  them  without  paying  an 


Tlie  7th  Old  Catholic  congress,  at  Baden-Baden,  Sept  lS-14,  1880,  wns  attended  fay 
150  delegates,  at  which  bishop  Reinkens  reported  favorabW  of  progress  in  Qermany,  in 
Which  now  are  somewhat  less  than  50,000  adherents.  The  congress  resolved  unani- 
mously upon  the  universal  use  of  the  German  liturgy  in  puldlc  worship,  and  adopted  a 
number  of  tlieses.  which  accurately  describe  the  present  attitude  of  the  Old  Catbc^cs 
towsiUs  the  Latin  chnn^. 

1.  It  is  Impossible  that  thete  should  be  a  real  contradiction  between  bdief.  based  on 
historical  testimony,  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  and  science,  based  on  the 
absolute  fncts  of  nature  and  mind.  They  mutually  protect,  aid,  and  complete  each 
other.  2.  The  independence  of  national  churclies  accords  as  much  with  the  univorsnl 
character  of  the  church  as  national  peculiarities  in  ths  state,  in  art,  and  in  science  accord 
With  the  general  objecta  of  culture.  8.  It  is  an  unfortunate  error  of  many  Protestant* 
to  regnM  that  chiirni,  which  tlie  adherents  of  the  Vatican  itre  bound  to  acfcaowledge  as 
alone  saving,  as  a  shield  of  faith,  a  prop  of  authority  to  tbe  stato  or  society,  and  »  bol- 
work  agidust  destructive  social  tendeDcies;  and  to  receive,  its  adherents  as  consermtivc 
hllles.  4.  History,  the  task  and  duty  of  self-preeervation  compel  the  German  empire  to 
bppose  the  Vatican  system.  5.  KecOtiations  with  the  infallible  pope,  or  his  ot^M;  on 
an  matters  belonging  to  the  legislative  functions  and  the  authority  of  the  state  should  bu 
repudiated.  AH  sum  transactions  conduce  to  the  dissolution  of  the  notional  state. 
-  Ground,  somewhat  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  Old  Catholics,  ia  held  by  the 
Armenian  church,  which,  since  1867,  felt  greatly  aropieved  by  the  course  of  the  pope, 
who,  in  his  bull  Bevermirtu,  changed  the  manner  of  choosing  their  p:itrinrchs  and  bish- 
ops. The  third  Vatican  decree,  declaring  the  pope's  universal  episcopate,  was  C8p>eeially 
distasteful  to  them.  In  Oct.,  1870,  they  declared  that  while  they  had  not  fully  decided 
as  to  tlie  Vatican  council,  whose  decrees  many  had  refused  to  accept,  who  vet-renwdned 
Catholics,  they  would  not  receive  any  decree  whicli  set  aside  that  of  Florence.  In 
Nov.,  1871,  the  pope  excommunicatea  those  of  them  who  wonld  not  yield.  They 
deposed  tlieir  patnarch,  and  elected  In  his  place  Eiepeltau,  archUshop  of  Diarfoeldr. 
They  have  since  been  put  In  possession,  by  the  Turkish  goremment,  of  many  of  the 
united  Armenian  churches. 

In  France,  M.  Hyacinthe-Loysoo  may  be  r^arded  as  generally  representing  Old 
Catholic  views.  His  aim  is  the  reformation  or  the  Roman  Oathmic  church  in  that 
country  on  the  basis  and  principles  of  the  old  Galilean  chttrch. 

0LDE5SITX0,  a  grand-duchy  of  northern  Gcrmanr,  consisting  of  three  dlstioct  and 
widely  separated  icrrttories,  viz..'  Oldenburg  proper,  tlie  principality  of  LObeck.  nnd  the 
principality  of  Birtcenfcld.  The  collcctire  area  of  tliese  districts  is  now  S,441  Bquarc 
inlles.  Pop.  in  1879,  810,814.  Oldenburg  proper,  which  comprises  seven-eighths  of 
thfo  area,  and  four-fifths  of  the  entire  popmation.  Is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  tbe  German 
ocean,  e.,  s.,  and  w.  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  principal  rivers  of  Oldenbnrs 
are  the  Weser,  the  Jahde,  and  the  Haase,  Vehne,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Ems.' 
The  gmnd-ducliy  of  Oldenburg  proper  Is  divided  into  8  circles.  The  countiy  is  fiat, 
iMlonging  to  the  great  sanely  pkin  of  northern  Germanv,  and  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  moors,  heaths,  marsh  or  fens,  and  uncultivated  sandy  tracts;  but  here  and  there,  fm 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  uniform  level  is  broken  by  gentle  acclivities,  covered  with 
wood,  or  by  picturesque  lakes  surrounded  by  fruitful  pasture-lauds.  Agriculture  and 
the  rearing  of  cnttle  constitute  the  chief  sources  of  wcaltu.  The  horses  and  cattle  raiseil 
hi  the  marshlands  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  In  great  remiest;  Ae  horse-marfc»tsat 
Oldenburg,  and  the  cattle  sales  at  OvelgOane,  being  frequented  by  purchasers  from  every 
part  of  Qenniiny.  The  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  ond  the  absence  of  coal,  are  compen- 
sated for  by  the  cxistcaco  of  turf -beds  of  enormous  extent  With  the  exception  of  tame 
Unen  and  stocking  looms,  and  a  few  tobacco  works,  there  are  no  manufactories.  Tbm 
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are,  homver,  DnmeTOUf  distilleries,  breweries,  aod  tan-yevda  In  all  parte  of  tlie  duchy. 

The  trade  is.  principally  a  coasting  trade,  carried  on  in  small  vessels,  from  20  to  40 
tons,  wliioh  can  Uuread  thdr  way  along  tlie  iliallow  ohanneie  ooDttecttag  tlie  laigcr 
rivers. 

Tlie  reports  are  borses,  cattle,  Udmis,  thread,  hidev,  and  rags,  wliicb  find  their  way 
chiefly  to  Hciland  and  the  Haoseatlc  cities;  while  the  Imprnts  Include  tbe  ordinary 
oolomal  goods,  and  manufactures  of  numerous  kinds. 

The  receipts  for  ttie  collective  grand-ducliy  were,  in  the  budget  for  1870,  7,104,150 
marks,  and  the  expenditure,  7,040,860.  Tlic  public  debt,  at  the  close  of  1874,  vras 
84,575,»4a  marks. 

The  principality  of  Ltlbeck,  consisting  the  secularieed  territories  of  the  former 
Uibc^rto  oi  the  same  name,  Is  sarroandedby  the  dueliy  ci  Hoists  and  Is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  tlie  rivers  Bdiwartau  and  Trave.  It  contributes  109  sq.qi-  to  the  general 
area  of  the  grand-duchy,  and  84,0K[  inhabitants  to  the  cdllective  popnistion.  It  Is 
divided  into  (onr  administrative  districts.  It  has  several  large  lakes,  hs  tlioee  of  PlOn — 
noted  for  its  picturesque  beauty— Keller,  Uklei,  and  Qress-Eotin;  vtliitc  In  regard  to 
climate,  soil,  aod  natural  products,  it  participates  in  the  goneral  physical  rJuracieristice 
of  HolsteiD.  Tlie  chief  town  is  Eutin  (pop.  iu  1671,  8,700X  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  with  a  fine  casile  surrounded  b^  a  magnificent  j^lc* 

The  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  lyiug  8.W.  of  the  Rhine,  among  tiie  Eund8rQ<^  monn- 
tains,  and  between  RheuUh  Prussia  and  Ucbtenberg,  is  an  outlying  territory,  situated 
in  lat.  48°  80'— 49°  63'  n.,  and  in  long.  T—V  80'  e.  Its  area  is  192  Bq.m.,  and  its  pop. 
87.09S.  The  soil  of  Birkenfeld  is  not  generally  productive;  but  in  the  lower  and  more 
sheltered  valleys,  it  yields  wheat,  flax,  and  hemp.  '  Wood  is  abundant.    Tiie  mloerat 

Eroducts,  which  are  of  considerable  importance,  comiwise  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  and 
uilding-stone;  white  in  addition  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  tlie  polishing 
of  stones,  more  especially  agates,  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  industry.  The 
IKlndpali^  ia  divided  into  three  govemmenml  dMncts. 

Oldenburg  is  a  constitudonaT  ducal  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the 
reigning  family.  The  consUtutton,  which  is  based  upon  that  of  18^,  revlsied  in  1S03,  is 
common  to  the  three  provinoes,  which  are  represented  In  one  joint  ehamlier,  composed 
of  88  memtiers,  chosen  by  tree  voters.  Each  pripclpality  has,  however,  its  special  pro- 
vincial council,  the  members  of  wbiclr  are  likewise  weeted  by  votes;  while  each  govern- 
mental district  within  the  provinces  has  its  local  board  of  conncilors,  and  its  seTeral  courts 
of  law,  police,  finance,  etc ;  altliough  the  highest  Jndicld  court  of  appeal,  and  tbe  eccle- 
aiaalical  and  ministerial  offices,  are  Tooated  at  Oldenburg. 

■  FerfeaiibenyofoonsciencewasguaiiinleGdbrtlieeoDstltutiouof  1B49.  TheLutbe'ran 
U  the  predominant  <di«Rdi,  upwards  of  200,000  of  the  popnlatiou  belonging  to  that 
denomination;  while  about  70,000  perrans  profess  the  Boman  CslhoUc  religion. 

There  are  two  gTmniisia,  one  higher  provindal  coll^,  several  secondsiry,  and  500 
dementary  schools;  but  In  consequence  of  tbe  scarcity  oivillaces  In  the  duchy,  and  the 
tooiated  position  of  many  of  the  boueee  of  tbe  pearantiy,  schools  are  not  common  in  the 
oonntiy  districts,  and  the  standard  of  education  of  the  lower  classes  is,  from  these 
causes,  scarcely  equal  to  that  existing  In  other  ports  of  northern  Oomany.  The  mllhaiy 
forces  of  Oldenburg— above  3.000  men  on  the  peace  footlnB|— form  a  portion  of  tho 
Prussian  army.  The  merchant  navy  in  16T6  consisted  of  881  vessels  of  S8,167  tons. 
Oldenbufg  Is  represented  In  the  bundeerath  or  federal  couwril  of  the  Geiman  empire 
one  member,  and  In  the  reichstag  or  diet  by  8  members. 

.  fiftrOT*.- The  territory  now  included  iu  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  was  in  ancient 
times  occupied  by  the  Teutonic  race  of  tlie  Chaud,  who  were  subsequently  merged  witli 
the  more  generally  known  FrisH,  or  Frisians;  and  tiie  land,  under  tbe  names  of  Ammer- 
gau  and  Lorigau,  was  for  a  long  period  included  among  (he  dominions  of  the  dukes  of 
Saxony.  In  1180,  the  counts  <h  Oldeoburg  and  Delmeoiiorst  succeeded  In  estabHsliiDC. 
Independent  states  iVom  the  territories  6t  Henry  the  Uon,  which  f<;Il  hito  a  condition 
diaoiganizatiott  after  hia  downfall. 

TOU  family  has  continued  to  nile  Oldenburg  to  the  present  day,  giving,  moreover, 
ntw  dynasties  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  the  empire  of  Russia,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden.  See  OiJ>BMBURe.  House  op.  On  the  death,  in  1667,  of  count  Anthony  Gun- 
itm,  the  wisest  and  best  of  tlie  Oldenburg  rulers,  his  dominions,  in  default  of  nearer 
heirs,  fell  to  tbe  Danlrii  reigning  femlly,  and  continued  for  a  century  to  be  ruled  by 
vieeroyi  nominated  by  the  kings  of  Denmark.  This  union  was,  however,  severed  In 
1778.  when,  by  a  family  compact.  Christian  VIT.  made  over  his  Oldenburg  territories  to 
the  grand-duke  TroA  of  Russia,  who  represented  tbe  Holstein-Gottorp  branch  of  the 
family.  Paul  having  renounced  the  joint  countsliips  of  Dehnenhorst  and  Oldenburg  in 
favor  of  hia  cousin,  Frederick  Augustus,  of  the  younger  or  Kiel  line,  of  the  House  of 
Oldenburg,  who  was  prince-bishop  of  H\beck,  the  emperor  raised  the  united  Oldenburg 
territories  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  The  present  rdgning  family  Is  descended  from  duke 
Peter  Priedrick  Ludwig.  cousin  to  the  prince-Wshop,  Frederick  Augustus.  For  a  time 
the  duke  was  a  member  of  Nap^eon's  Rhenish  confederation;  but  French  troops  having. 
In  spite  of  this  bond  of  alliance,  taken  forcible  posses^n  of  the  duchy  in.  1811,  and 
weorporoted  it  with  tiie  French  empire,  the  ejected  prince  joined  the  ranks  of  the  allies. 
Jn  tecogiUtion  of  this  adhodon.  the  congraaa  of  VWut  tnuufmed  certain  portions  of 
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torritoiT.  B>000  Kuwveriaiu  and  80,000  iahabltaotsctf  tlio  quondam  TnaA  dbtritt 
of  the  Baar,  to  tho  Oldeoburg  allegiaooe.  From  these  aew  aoquiBitions  wen  or^niiea 
the  district  Amme,  and  the  pritwipality  of  Birkeufeld;  while  Oldeubdrg  was  raised  to 
tlie  dignity  of  a  gnmd-duchy.  The  revolutionary  movement  of  1848  was  quite  as  pro- 
ductive of  violent  and  cmnpulsory  poUtioal  ehaBges  in  this  u  io  otlier  German  ctates: 
and  iu  1848,  after  having  existed  for  centuries  wUhout  even  a  show  of  constitutiiHial  or 
legislative  freedom,  il  entered  suc^ealT  into  potaesfiion  of  the  taoA  extreme  libnal 
cooititutioiu.  Hu  teaotton  In  favor  of  abiolntism,  wfaiidi  tha  liosn«e  and  want  <rf  pur- 
pose of  the  popular  party  natarally  induced  all  over  Oemtany.  led  in  166S  to  »  revisiav 
and  modification  of  the  constitution,  which,  however,  in  its  present  furm,  coniakv  the 
'eiisontial  principBls  of  popular  liberty  and  seoivity,  thouj^  it  must  he  oonfeaeed  this  is 
more  verbal  than  real  In  the  Germau-Italiaix  war,  Oldenburg  rided  with  Pmnia,  and 
afterward  joined  the  North  Oermao  confederation.  The  duchy  concluded,  in  1666,  a 
treaty  with  ^niasia,  by  which  the  grand-duke  renounoed  his  ciaims  to  the  HotaeiB 
succession,  for  tho  cession  to  him  of  a  small  portioa  of  Hcdstein  torritoiy,  and  an  indaia- 
nity  of  1,000,000  thalera.   Oldepburg  is  now  lacluded  in  the  German  empim 

OLASKBinte,  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  the  same  name,  is  pleasantly  rftuatod  on 
the  banks  of  the  navigable  river  Hunte,  35  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bremen.  Pop.  "75,  15,701. 
Oldeubtirg  is  the  scat  of  the  administratlTe  deportDients.  and  the  focus  of  the  litciaiy, 
scientiflc,  and  commerdal  activlttr  of  the  duchy.  It  has  a  normal  school,  a  niifitanr 
academy,  a  public  librarr  of  85,000  vols.,  a  picture-gallery,  museum,  etc.  The  grand- 
ducal  palace  is  worthy  of  note  for  its  fine  gardens.  Its  valuable  pictures,  and  other  art 
collections,  and  its  library.  Tlie  principal  church  is  St.  Lambert's,  containing  thebury- 
ing  vaults  of  the  reigning  family.  Oldenburg  is  the  seat  of  an  active  river  trade,  and  I9 
noted  for  its  excellent  studs,  and  the  great  cattle  and  horse  fairs  which  ore  annually  held 
here  in  the  months  of  June  and  August 

OLDENB0BO,  HOUSE  of,  which  layi  just  claim  to  being  one  of  the  oldest  relgnl^ 
families  of  Euiope,  has  been  rendered  stili  more  illustrious  by  various  matrimoai:u 
alliances,  which,  m  the  course  of  ages,  have  suocessively  been  the  means  of  creating  Dew 
royal  dynasties.   Tluis,  for  iastanoe,  in  1448,  a  ack»D  oi  tltis  house  beinffetected  Uog  of 
Denmark,  under  Uie  title  of  Christian  L,  beoane  the  progeoitor  of  the  Danish  houM  of 
Oldoobuis,  tiie  taapaial  house  of  Russia,  lihs  late  vonil  funfly  of  Sweden,  and  the  oolr 
lateral  and  Junior  Danish  lines  of  Augustenbuvg,  Kiel,  and  Bonderborg-OHkohabanc. 
Oiiriatiau  owed  his  election  to  the  neommendotlon  of  Itls  maternal  un<^.  duke  AHoipn 
of  Schleswig,  who,  when  the  throne  was  offered  to  him  on  the  sudden  death  of  kii^Chna- 
topher,  refused,  on  the  ground  of  age,  and  p  co  posed  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  who.  as  the 
direct  descendant  of  Eric  Qlipplng's  datughter,  princess  lUcMssa,  was  allied  to  the  old 
extinct  house  of  Denmark.  The  doatli,  in  1459,  of  Adolph,  duke  of  Bchleswig  and  ooent 
of  Holstein,  without  male  hein,  opened  the  question  of  succasrion  to  those  states,  wbich 
lias  olnce  beoome  one  ot  sndi  Texatioua  import,  Tlie  andent  law  of  Demnark  raoos- 
uized  hereditary  fiefs  only  in  excepUooal  owm;  crowned  fiefs  being  genendly  betd  for 
life  or  meiely  for  a  time  od  graHnm.  Sncb  bdnc  the  case,  Schleswie  might,  on  the.denth 
of  Adolpli,  have  been  takm  by  the  crown  as  a  Japsed  tenure;  but  Holstein,  liein^  bekl 
under  the  empire,  would  have  been  separated  from  it.   Adolph  and  his  sobjocta  wa« 
alike  anxious  that  Schleswigaad  Holstein  should  continue  united ;  but  althou|^  the  8ch tea- 
wig  estates,  at  tlie  wi^  of  tlie  duke  Adolph,  bad  reoogniaed  Christian  as  successor  to  the 
duchy  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  the  Holstein-  chambers  wore 
divided  on  the  quesUou  of  succession,  the  majority  showing  a  iweteranoe  for  the  4d%ims 
of  the  counts  of  Schauenburg,  who  were  descended  fiom  mw  agnates  of  the  Hohtcia 
house.  Christian  in  his  oageraesa  to  seeure  both  stoites,  was  wUling  to  sacrifice  hie  ntgbta 
in  Schleswig  to  his  schemes  in  regard  to  Holstdn;  and  having  bought  over  the  Bolatein 
nobles  by  bnbes  and  fair  promlacs,  hewoselected  duke  of  Schleswig  audcountof  Ht^tein 
at  Ribe  in  1460,  where  he  signed  a  deed,  oljke  derogatory  to  the  intorests  and  unwortliy 
the  dignity  of  his  criAvn.   In  this  compact,  by  whidi  he  bartered  away  the  just  prerog^ 
tives  and  mdependeuoe  of  himseU  and  his  aaocessora^  for  the  sake  of  waunal  iwssent 
gain,  he  pledged  his  word  for  himself  and  bis  heirs,  that  tlie  two  proviuoes  should  always 
remain  undivided, ' '  eviig  bUben  toofiamaidB  wmedeeU, "  and  uot  be  dismembered  by  diriidoo 
or  heritage.   This  docujcncnt,  which  remaiuod  for  ages  unknown  or  forgotten,  waa  die- 
covered  hy  the  historian  Dalilmann  amid  the  neglected  papera  of  the  Holsteiii  state 
iicluves  at  Freetz.  and  ixx>ciaimed  in  1848  by  tliat  ardent  admirer  of  Crermfmjr,  as  the 
UDcliangeable  fundamental  law  of  the  St^leswig-Holatclu  provinces.  Theconfuuan^  dis- 
seosioD,  aud  ili-will  to  which  tiiis  fatal  deed  lias  given  rise,  are  the.fi^its  which  Cbri» 
tiau's  unscrupulous  deure  to  secure  power  at  any  cost  has  produced  for  his  descendaiitf^ 
whose  complicated  claims  on  tho  duohies,  resulted,  In  1854.  in  a  war  which  cost  I>en- 
inai^  a  large  portion  of  her  territorial  poaiessloa.   From  Christian  L  descend  two  dis- 
tinct bsDches  of  the  OldenbuiK  iius:  1*  The  royal  dynasty,  extinct  in  the  male  line  in 
Fccdcrick  VIZ.,  lute  king  of  Denmaik,  and  the  collateral  btauches  of  Soadciimrs- 
AuguMcuburg  and  Sonderburg-OlUcksburg;  %.  The  ducal  Holsteia-Qottoi<p  line, 
(l:::u-ondi!f1  from  duke  Adolph,  who  died  in  1586,  and  was  the  aeooad  son  of  king  Prod- 
i-ncL  I.  This  prince  had  received,  during  his  father's  life-time,  a  portioit  of  theScAleiiwig 
and  Uulstclu  utuds,  which  he  wa»  permitted,  on  the  accenioaftf  his  elder  brother,  dtiia- 
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tiim  m.,  to  retain  for  himself  and  hia  beirs.  This  lino  became  UluBU-iouR  br  tbe  mar- 
riage pt  prince  Earl  Friedricli,  the  aon  Hedwig-Sofia,  eldest  sister  of  Charles  XIL  of 
&wu(ten  (a  direct  descendant  of  duke  Adolpb)  wiUx  the  grand-duchess  Anna,  dauehlor  of 
Ftfer  tbe  great,  and  thus  gare  to  Bussta  the  dynasty  which  still  occupies  thie  imperial 
throne;  while  A-dolph-Triedricb,  a  cousin  prince  Kan  Fiiedrich,  by  his  election  to  tl^e 
tbroue  of  Sweden  in  1751,  added  aoother  crown  to  those  already  held  by  the  house  of 
Oldouburg.  Th9  comduct  of  his  descendants  rendered  the  new  dignity  short-lived,  for 
with  the  al>dj(»iloa  of  Quatavus  IV.,  In  1609,  the  E(dMein-GottoEp  dynas^  beonte 
extiuct  ia  Sweden. 

Tiic  comuUcated  rotations  of  the  bouse  of  Oldenburg  in  regard  to  the  Dani^  snccea* 
slon,  after  giving  dse  to  much  angir  diacunion  among  the  princes  interestod  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  Daniah  people  thentaelves,  led  the  great  powcre  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  known 
as  the  London  treaty  at  1832,  for  settling  the  question  of  succesaion,  on  the  ground  that 
the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  was  intimately  coauected  with  the  m^tcnance  of 
the  balance  ol  power  and  tlte  cause  of  peace  in  Europe.  England,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Rusaia.  Sweden,  and  Deamark.  were  parties  to  this  treaty,  in  the  first  oiticle  of 
wUicU  it  was  provided,  that  oa  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  royal  house,  prinoe 
Chmtian  of  Scbleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-QlQcksburg,  and  his  male  heirs,  accordlug  to 
the  order  of  pi^aceultHre,  should  succeed  to  idl  the  oomiaions,  then  united  undiar  tbp 
sway  of  the  king  of  Demntu^t.  The  rights  of  succesdlon,  wluch  rested  with  the  Auguf- 
tenburg  family,  were  forfeited  by  a  compact  with  the  duke  of  Auguetenburg,  entered 
into  for  the  surrHider  of  his  claims,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  moo^  piud  to  him  by 
Denmark.  Tbe  duke/s  mdrjpOBAtic  marriage,  and  hii  subsequeut  lebellioD,  un  l$4o, 
agninst  tbe  Danish  liiag,  wcK  the  causes  which  led  to  tbe  arrangement  of  this  family 
compact  on  the  existing  terma.  This  treaty,  known  as  tbe  London  protoo^  of  May.  1966, 
was  xoUowed  in  Octoba  of  the  loiiw  year  by  tbe  pubUcKtion  of  a  sumilemtary  olatue, 
which  stipidaled,  thM  on  tha  exUnetipn  of  the  helm-mala  of  prince  Oiristfan  of  SoileBwte- 
Uolstein-sonderbiii^-CHaoksbwig,  the  Uolstein-fitotttHp,  or  imperlat  Russian  line  shoukl 
aucceod  to  the  Donini  domiricms.  This  artiele,  evan  movetiian  the  original  cIbubcs  of 
the  treaty,-mat  with  the  stnmgest  oppasltion  among  the  Danes,  aod  after  beicg  twioe 
rejected  in  th^  Landsthing,  ti)e  London  treaty  was  only  ratiied  after  a  new  election  of 
members,  and  on  the  assurance  of  tbe  king  that  in  excluding  all  female  eognate  lines 
from  tlie  succession,  there  was  no  definite  intention  of  odvuiejng  ihe  claims  of  Hi^shL 
King  Frederick's  death,  in  1868,  brought  on  the  crisis  of  the  mucu-vexed  question  of  the 
Danish  sneoeaBkui:  and  aUboagh  the  London  tveo^  was  so  farfioUowed  that  inlnce 
Christian  succeeded  as  king  of  Denmark,  the  ertts  tbat  were  anticipated  from  the  meas- 
ure were  in  1864  nude  painfully  manifest;  tor  tbe  duke  of  Angastenbtirg,  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  renuDfilaUoa  by  his  familv  of  all  claims  to  the  succession,  appealed  to  the  federal 
diet  for  tlie  reoognltloa  of  his  r^^ts  on  Holstein ;  and  the  German  powecs.  glad  of  a  prc- 
t«zt  to  extend'tbelr  Influeiiee  beyond  tbe  Elder,  occupied  the8chle8wig-HolBtein(q.T.)  ter- 
ritory, and  anceoeded,  by  force  of  superior  numbers,  in  adrandng  tbe  boundary  of 
GenaanT  to  the  bordem  of  Jutland.  Tliw  led,  however,  to  grave  results  aflooong 
the  whole  of  Europe.  I^vssia  and  Austria  took  possesrioo  of  tbe  conquests  In  their  own 
names.  The  former  power  itf eied  tlie  latter  pecunhvy  compensation  fw  thdr  asnstanoe 
iu  the  war,  ^^dle  kincatiag  a  detenoination  to  annex  the  dndiies  to  Its  own  dondnlons. 
Austria  refused,  and  this  led  to  (be  disastrous  battle  of  Kftniggratz. 

OLDHAM,  a  co.  In  d.w.  Kentuckv.  bordering  on  Indiana,  from  which  It  Is  separated 
1^  tbe  Ohio  nr&r,  intersected  the  Louisiana.  Cindnnati  nod  Lexington  railroad;  200 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7,680—7,476  of  Aroorican  birth;  2.328  colored.  Tlie  surface  Is  hilly 
but  fertile.  IVheat,  cotton,  Indian  com,  oats,  and  portt  arc  tbe  chief  products.  Lime- 
stone is  found.  Co.  seat,  La  dmogo. 

OLDSUC,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  flonrishiDg  manufacturing  t.  of  England,  in 
tbe  CO.  of  LaacaBbira,  stands  on  the  Medlock.  6  m.  n.e.  of  Maneheeter.  It  owes  its  rapld 
increase  in  popuhttion  and  in  wealth  to  tbe  extensive  coal-mines  inCba  Tioinity,  and  to  its 
cotton  manufacture*,  which  have  increased  remarkably  within  hite  years.  It  is  not  only 
thegreat  center  of  tbehat'pumufactnre,  but  Is  also  celebrated  for  Ite  manufactures  of 
fOBtinns.  velveteens,  oordn,  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods.  Numerous  silk-miils,  brass 
and  iron  foundries,  machinc-«bop«;,  tanneries,  rope-woifts.  etc.,  are  in  operation.  The 
parlsta  cliurdi,  the  town-hall,  the  blue^oat,  and  the  ^mmar-schools,  are  tbe  chief  edi- 
fices. Pop.  in  1871  of  municipal  borough.  fi8,689;  of  parilameutary  boson^  (which 
returns  two  members  to  pariiament),  118,100. 

OLDHAM,  JoHW;  about  1690-1680;  b.  England;  emigrated  to  Plvmontb  in  1628,  and 
in  association  with  I^ord  endeavored  to  establish  a  separate  worsfiip  on  tbe  Sabbath. 
He  vras  also  credited  with  Uie  intention  of  changing  tlie  form  of  goTemmctit  at  Ply- 
mouth. Ip  1683,  he  went  from  Dorchester  to  wliat  is  now  Windsor.  Conn.,  and  bis 
exploration  resulted  in  tie  settlement  of  that  town-  He  represented  Watertown  in  tbe 
general  court  of  1Q84,  and  wa«  killed  in  1686  by  Indians  who  came  aboard  his  ship  tfy 
trade.   His  murder  brought  on  tbe  Pequot  war. 

OLDHAM,  JoHH,  1658-^;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford,  where  lie  won  disUne- 
tlon  by  his  proficiency  lo  Latin  and  Greek,  and  by  bis  English  poetiy.  Waut  of  means 
2ut9ea  him  to  leave  the  unlver^  In  167^  and  he  soon  secured  emfdc^ment  as  on  ush«at 


the  tree  school  In  Croydoii  Buirey.  The  first  of  his  published  poenu  was  aPlodtric  ode, 
on  the  death  of  his  mend,  Rieliard  Horwcnt;  It  u  rich  in  comparisons,  and  ahomi 
tenderness  in  stroug  contrast  ivith  the  fierce  satire  of  his  later  vorks.  He  contioned  to 
cultlTate  poetry  as  a  relief  from  the  drudgery  of  "  beating  Greek  and  Latin  for  his  life,"  as 
he  desciilw^  it;  and  same  of  liis  MS.  poems  attracted  the  notice  of  the  teigning  London 
wits,  bIt  Charles  Scdlcy,  the  carl  of  Dorect,  nud  the  earl  of  Rochester,  who  paid  him  a 
'  visit  at  Croydon.  By  their  influence  he  Tfos  made  tutor  to  the  sons  of  sir  Edward 
Tburiow,  "Wiih  whora  be  lived  till  1680.  At  ihis  tlme  he  was  engaged  upon  his  Satim 
upon  the  J&mita,  -n'hich  appeared  in  1679,  when  the  excitement  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
"  Popish  plot"  was  at  its  hcl£^t  They  are  full  of  bitterness  and  Protestant  rancor,  and 
gained  for  Oldham  a  h^h  reputation.  While  tutor  to  the  son  of  sir  William  Hicks,  he 
become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Richard  Lower,  a  famous  London  physician,  and  was 
induced  to  stud-y^  medicine;  but  he  abandoned  tt  at  the  end  of  a  year  and.  settling  in 
London,  devotcii  himself  to  literature.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dryden  and  tlic 
other  wits  and  satirists  of  the  day.  He  refused  the  post  of  private  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Kingston,  who  was  his  patron,  and  bad  proposed  to  have  him  enter  holy  orders.  His 
last  poem  Is  called  A  SunSay  Utou^t  A)  Suknen,  and  is  of  a  devottoDal  character.  His 
poems  are  forcible  and  vehement,  but  defective  in  versification.  Oldham,  In  the  o|rfnion 
of  Halhuu,  "ranks  next  tolhyden;  he  is  spirited  and  pototed,  bnt  Ida  vennflcation  Is  too 
negligent,  uid  his  subjects  temporary," 

UJtEA'XIAf  a  genus  of  fossil  zoophytes,  dedicated  by  Forbes  to  prof.  Oldhmn,  who 
was  their  discoverer.  Only  two  spedes  an  known,  but  they  are  of  peculiar  Interest, 
becanse,  with  their  associated  worm-tracts  and  burrows,  they  ara  the  flnt  distinct  evi- 
.  dence  of  life  oo  the  globe.  Thev  exist  as  mere  tracings  on  the  surface  of  the  lamime  of 
.  metamorphosed  shales,  all  remains  of  the  aubstanoe  of  the  oiganism  having  ratlrely  dis- 
appeat^.  The  form  of  the  bard  polypidom  is  preserved,  and  shows  a  jointed  main 
stem,  giving  off  at  each  Joint,  In  tiie  <»e  apocles,  a  circle  of  slmpla  rays,  and  in  the  other 
a  fan-fiuaped  group.  Forbes  pointed  out  tneir  affinities  in  some  respects  to  the  hydroxoa, 
and  tn  others  to  the  polymt,  Kinahan,  who  described  the  g«nus  at  suae  length,  cob- 
aiders  them  to  have  twtu  hydnooa  ^Uad  to  aertukria;  vliUe  Huxley  places  thm 
among  the  polyzoa. 

OLD  MAN  OF  THE  Mottotaht.   See  AsBASsraa,  an/A 

OLDMIX'ON,  JoBir,  167S--1749:  b.  England.  He  superintended  and  revised  the  fiist 
edition  of  bishop  Kenn^t's  coUcctiou  of  English  historians.  In  1708  be  published  Thi 
■  BrUuh  Empira  m  America,  2  vols,,  later  edition  in  1741.  In  1716-16  Mmm^  ^  A'orik 
SrUain  and  Memoirt  of  Ireland;  in  1727.  CSarendon  and  WkUlock  Compared;  and  in  1780. 
'SS,  '89, 8  vols.,  containing  histories  of  the  reigns  of  Heuy  YUI.,  Edward  VI.,  Uarv  and 
Etoibeth,  also  of  tlie  Stuarts,  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  Qfloice  L  In  Vf4A  he 
pobUsbed  Memoin  of  tka  Pret$,  EiUarieai  md  FoUHeal.  ftrr  Thiti^  Jeora  He  was  s 
strong  parUsan,  and  was  called  a  whig  historian.  defeDdin|[  whig  principles  even  in  hie 
historical  works.  Ho  was  a  severe  and  unscrupulous  criuc  of  Pope,  Swift,  Orey,  and 
other  celebrities  of  the  time,  in  his  oontrilHilioQS  to  the  magazines,  and  his  Fr<mema%  w 
.  Ori»icimn,  which  Pope  notices  in  bis  Du-a^od.  As  a  Tewanl  for  his  services  to  the  wl^ 
party,  he  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  «f  Bcldgewater.  He  is  said  to 
have  visited  America. 

0U>  Fonri  COKTOST,  a  villflge  and  watering-idace  io  Virginia,  at  ttie  entranoe  of 
Hampton  roads,  and  James  river,  19  m.  fimn  Norfolk,  and  llie  site  itf  lortnss  Monroe 
.  the  largest  mllltaiy  work  in  the  United  States. 

OLD  BED  8AVD8I0HX,  the  name  given  to  a  large  series  palsoxole  rtKks.  of  which  rod 
sandstones  are  the  most  conspicuous  portions,  but  which  contains  also  white.  ycHow,  or 
grcen  aaodstoDes,  as  well  as  beds  of  day  and  limestone.  The  group  lies  below  the  car- 
bmiferioua  strata,  a»cl  was  called  ' '  Old  "  to  distinguish  it  from  a  newer  series  of  similar 
beds  which  occur  above  the  coal  measures.  The  discoveiy  that  ihe  highly  fot^stlifenius 
calcareous  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  the  continent  occupied  the  same  geologicol  horizoD. 
showed  tliat  the  name  wna  very  fur  from  being  descriptive  of  all  the  depoeits  of  the 
period,  and  su^ested  to  Murchison  and  Sedgewiok  the  desinbleoess  of  giving  them  s 
new  designation.  They  consequently*  proposed  Devonian,  which  haa  been  extensively 
:adopted;  but  it  ia  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  that  urged  OKtdDSt  this  nam«  it  was 
intended  to  suppl-int,  inaemuch  as  It  Incorrectly  limits  geogropfilbally  what  the  other 
limits  litholo^caily.  Many  names  used  by  geologists  are  rimilarly  at  fault;  there  w 
therefore  no  good  reason  why  the  old  name  should  be  given  up,  especially  as  It  lias  been 
rendered  classical  by  the  labors  and  writings  of  ^ugh  Afiller,  the  original  monc^rapher 
of  these  rocks. 

The  position  of  the  old  red  sandstone  series  is  easily  determined,  though  the  eraueoce 
of  the  various  beds  which  form  it  is  soniewliat  obscure.  All  the  rocks  are  sitoatrd 
between  the  beds  of  the  Silurian  and  carboniferous  periods.  In  Wales,  Scotland,  antl 
Irebind  it  has  been  observed  that  there  is  an  old  series  of  red  sandstones  which  are  more  or 
less  conformable  with  the  unilerlyia;;  Silurians,  and  a  newer  scries  unconformnlile  witii 
the  older  strata,  but  conformable  with  the  overlj'ing  carboniferous  rocks.  The  grc^t 
intarral  r^iresentcd  by  Uds  break  has  been  beUevedtocethat  during  which  the  calcareous 
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Old  R«d  Baadstoa*. 


DeToniatirockBwered^wsited.  Therecent  researches;  however,  of  Mr.  Salter  show  that 
tbo  one  set  of  b^da  do  not  alternate  with  the  other,  but  thut  they  are  really  contempo- 
raneous— the  coarse  shallow  water  deports  of  cooglomernte  and  sandstone  having  been 
formed  on  the  shores  of  that  sea  in  whose  deptlis  the  deposits  of  thicker  mass,  finer  grain, 
and  lighter  coIot,  full  of  marine' shells  and  corals,  were  at  the  same  time  hebiga^;re- 


Tbe  strata  of  tbe'petlod  have  been  uranged  1&  fodr  groups.   1.  Upper  old  red  Band- 

stone,  including  the  JIarwood  and  Petherwln  groups.  3.  Middle  old  red  saDdstoue, 
inchidlug  the  Dartmouth  and  Plymouth  groups.  8.  Lower  old  red  sandstone,  including 
the  North  Foreland  and  Torbay  groups.   4.  Tilestonea  or  Ledbury  Shales. 

I.  The  upper  old  red  sandstones  are  conformable  with  the  Inferior  strata  of  the  ooal 
measures,  and  ^er  so  little  petrologically,  or  even  paleontologicallv  from  them,  that 
they  have  been  considered  as  the  basement  series  of  that  period.  They  consist  oi  yel- 
lowish and  liKht-colored  sandstones,  which  are  nt  Dura  Den,  in  Fifeamre,  reniarkiu>ly 
rich  in  some  of  their  layers  in  tlie  remtuns  of  Holoptycliius,  Ptericthys,  Dendrodus,  etc.  - 
In  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  at  Dunse,  similar  beds  contain  a  fresli-watcf  shell  very  like 
the  modern  anodon,  and  fragments  of  a  fern  called  eyetopleri$  hibernicua.  Ml*.  Saltar  has 
shown,  from  the  intercalation  of  the  marine  bed.s  with  the  red  sandstone,  and  from  the 
identity  of  Uie  fossils,  that  the  Devonian  representatives  of  these  buds  are  the  Marwood 
and  Potherwin  groups.  Th^  consist  of  dark-colored  calcareous  and  argillaceous  beds, 
and  gray  and  radish  sandstones.  The  fossils  found  in  tUcm  are  shells  and  land-plants, 
many  d:  them  Iwloiwing  to  the  same  genera,  but  different  species  to  those  which  are 
found  Id  the  carboni^rous  system.  The  little  crustacean  CypndiDa  andClymenia  are  so 
cliaracteristlc  of  this  division,  that  in  Oermany  the  strata  are  known  as  the  Cypridinien 
Bchieffer  and  Clvmenien  Kalk. 

3.  The  middle  old  red  aand^tooe  is  represented  in  the  north  of  Scotland  by  the  Caith- 
ness flags,  a  series  of  dark-gray  bituminous  schUts,  slightly  micaceous  or  calcareous,  and 
remarkably  tough  and  durable.  Throughout  their  whole  thickness  they  are  charged 
with  fossil flsh  and  obscure  vegetable  remains.  The  characteristic  fishes  belong  to  the 
genera  Coccosteus,  Asterolepls,  and  Diptcnis.  The  corresponding  beds  in  Devonshire 
are  the  Dartmouth  and  Ptymoutji  groups,  which  consist  of  extensive  deports  of  lime- 
stones and  schists,  all  of  tliem  abounding  iu  the  remains  of  corals,  trilobites,  and  shells. 
In  the  German  equivalent,  the  Eifel  limestone,  but  especially  in  the  Russian,  the  char- 
acteristic invertebrate  fossils  of  the  Devonshire  calcareous  beds  have  been  found  asso- 
t;iit!,cd  with  the  remains  of  Coccosteus,  showing -beyond  doubt  the  identity  of  these 
various  beds.  The  Galceola  Bchieffer  of  Qerman  geologists  belongs  to  the  middle  old 
red;  it  receives  its  name  from  the  abundance  in  it  <a  a  Jugular  brachiopod  {pakeola  aai* 

8.  The  lower  old  lod  landstoae  consists  of  itnita  of  red  shale  and  stuidstone,  with 

beds  of  impure  sreoaceoaB  limestone(comatone).  and  frequently  at  the  base  great  deposits 
of  red  conglomerate.  ■  The  fossils  peculiar  to  this  division  are  the  remarkable  flab  oepha- 
kLspis,  and  tike  huge  crostacea  of  the  genua  Pterygotus,  besides  a  few  shells.  To  tho 
south  of  the  G-ram^ans,-  the  strata  consists  of  a  j^ray  paving-stone  and  coane  rooflng- 
riate.  The  Davouiaa  reproaentatlves  of  this  aection  are  the  sandstones  and  slates  of  ma 
North  Foreland,  Linton,  and  Torbt^,  and  the  solee  of  slaty  beds  and  quartz  ore  sand- 
stones derdf^ieavn  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  near  Coblents.  The  Cephalaspis,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  comstones,  hns  been  found  in  the  Rhenish  beds. 

4  -The  tilestines  or  Ledbury  Shales  consist  of  flnely  laminated  reddish  and  green 
micaceous  sandstones,  which  have  been  noticed  underlying  the  old  red  only  on  its  western 
liorders  in  Herefordshire.  The  fossils  of  those  beds  sbow  a  Silurian  fauna  with  a  num- 
ber of  old  red  forms ;  the  tilestones  are  consequently  referred  sometimes  to  the  one  period, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other. 

The  old  red  sandstone  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  north,  it  forms  the  boundarr  lands  of  the  Moray  flrth;  beginning  even  as  far 
north  as  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys,  It  covets  the  whole  fst  Caithness,  and  in  more  or  less 
broken  tracts  the  cast  of  Sutlierland,  Boss,  and  Cromarty,  and  the  north  of  Inverness, 
KaU'o,  and' Elgin.  In  the  great  central  valley  of  Scotland  it  is  the  settln;;  in  which  the 
coal  measures  are  placed,  s&tching  across  tlie  country  on  the  one  mnrgin  from  Forfar  to 
Dumbarton,  and  occurring  on  the  other  in  separated  tracts  in  Lanark  and  Berwick.  In 
the  southern  division  of  th^  island  tt  is  limited  to  a  large  triangular  district  in  the  south- 
west. The  apex  of  the  triangle  Is  at  Wenlnck,  in  Shropshire;  a  line  thencd  to  Start' 
pobt.  In  Devon,  would  limit  It  on  the  east,  and  a  second  to  Milford  haven  would  do  so 
on  the  west.  The  Bristol  channel  bisects  It.  A  depression  in  the  "Welsh  portion  is  occu- 
pied with  South  Wales  coal-flcld;  and  in  a  similar  depression  in  Devon,  the  culm-beds 
are  situated.  In  Ireland,  strata  of  this  age  are  found  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny.  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  and  Kerry.  Tho  Devonian  rocks  have  been  carefully  studied  in  Belgium 
and  tho  Rliine  district,  and  also  la  Russia,  where  they  cover  a  larger  district  In  the  north 
of  the  empire.  The  American  representatives  of  this  period  are  extensively  developed 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Canada.  The  invertebrate  animals  found  in  the  old 
red  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the  Upper  Sihirinn.  Corals  are  remailubly  abun- 
dant and  bcauUful  In  the  Devonian  limestones.  Goniatites  and  Clymeola  make  Ibclr 
first  appearance  in  this  period,  with  several  forms  of  lower  mollusca.  Trilobites  are  still 
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numerottt.  But  tlie  most  striUng  feature  In  tlie  period  ia  Q»  afrandMee  HA  curi- 
ous forms,  strongly  protected  oaulde  by  hard  Iwii;  cases,  or  by  a  dehae  annor  of  ganoid 

scale!}. 

OLDTOWN.  a  t.  in  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  tUe  w.  bank  o(  Penobscot  river,  and  tlie 
European  and  North  American,  and  the  Bangor  nod  JMscatlquU  railroads,  13  m.  a.  of 
Bangor;  pop.  '70.  4,S39.  It  yna  set  off  from  Orono  in  1840,  and  nontiata  of  tiie  four  vil- 
lages, Olatowo,  Fushaw,  Great  Works,  and  Upper  Stillwater.  It  has  a  heavy  water 
power,  and  many  saw  and  lumber  mitts,  one  of  which  ie  said  to  be  tlie  largest  in  the 
world.  A  boom  built  across  the  Penobscot  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  keeps  lumber  from 
^ftin^  out  to  sea.  The  lumber  trade  is  the  chief  business;  furniture,  curias,  berreU. 
and  shmgles  are  also  made.  There  are  a  number  of  churchee  and  a  bonk.  A  railrodd 
bridge  spans  the  Feoobscot  at  this  point, 

OIDTB,  WtLLiAU,  a  most  erudite  and  industrious  bibliographer,  was  a  imtnral  son  of 
Dr.  William  Oldys,  chancellor  of  Linooln,  and  advocate  of  the  Hdmiralty  court,  and  was 
bom  in  1687.  Regarding  his  early  life  little  Is  known.  His  father  i^ng  hi  1708  left 
him  a  small  propeny,  wmch  Oldys  squandered  as  soon  as  be  got  It  Into  his  own  hands. 
The  most  of  nis  life  was  spent  as  a  bookseller's  hack.  He  drank  hard,  and  was  so  scan- 
dalously fond  of  low  company  that  he  preferred  to  llVe  Within  Uie  "  rules"  of  the  Fleet 
prison  to  any  more  respectable  place.  As  may  easily  he  supposed  from  his  habits,  die 
dissolute  old  booliworm  was  often  in  extremely  necessitous  cireumstnnces,  and  when  he 
died  (April  15,  1761)  he  left  hardly  eboutfb  to  decently  bUtV  hh».  It  is  tiul  ftdr  to  add 
that  Oldys  had  some  sterling  merits.  Capt.  Grose,  who  knew  him,,  praises  his  good- 
nature, honor,  and  integrity  as  a  historian,  and  says  that  "nothing  would  ever  have 
biased  him  to  insert  any  fact  in  his  writings  wlilch  be  did  not  beHeve,  or  to  suppress  any 
he  did."  For  about  ten  years  Oldys  acted  as  librarian  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  whose  fi- 
nable collection  of  books  and  M98.  he  arranged  and  catalt^ued.  His  dilef  wortu  are: 
77ia  SriUsh  L^rarian,  Exhibiting  a  QmpenOitnu  J&eiAc  ^  aU  Ur^bk^hed  and  Vithi^ 
Books  in  aM  Scieneet  (Loudcm,  1787,  anonymously);  a  X^fij  rf"  fifr  Waligr  R(dewh,  preflxed 
to  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World  (173S);  a  translation  of  Camden's  Britannia  (2  vols.): 
Tha  Harleian.  MiKtUany.  or  a  OoUtcHon  Searea,  CuriouA,  anS  Sntertaining  Tradt 
(8  vols.  Lond.  1708).  Besides  these.  Oldys  wrote  a  greet  vartety  of  miacellaneous  literary 
and  Ubllographical  "  ardcles"  for  his  triendB  the  booksdlexs,  which  tt  vottld  be  ledknts 
to  meuUon. 

OIBA'OXJB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenotia  plants,  oonsisring  of  trees  aad  shnibe,  with 
opposite  leaves  and  flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles.  The  calyx  Is  In  one  piece,  divided, 
perustent;  the  corolla  is  hypogynous.  generally  4-cleft,  sometimes  of  four  petals,  some- 
timea  wnntliig;  there  are  generally  t*o,  rarely  fonr  stanens;  the  ovary  is  free,  S-celled, 
the  cells  a-seedcd;  the  fruit  is  a  drupe,  a  capsule,  or  a  aamam  (aee  tiieae  heads):  the 
cotyledons  are  foliaccons.  Nearly  in  epedes  are  known,  moetlv  mUtra  of  UH&perate 
countries.  Among  ihem  are  the  olive,  aA,  lilac,  privet,  phUfyrea,  fringe  tree,  etc 
Between  some  of  these  there  is  a  great  dissimilarity,  so  that  this  rader  la  apt  to  be 
r^pirded  as  a  v»y  heterogeneous  group;  but  the  real  afflnlty  of  ^siweieaoompnsing  it 
is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  even  those  which  seem  mon  unlike  oan  ha  grafted  one 
upon  another,  as  the  lilac  or  the  olive  on  t^  nsh^  Bitter,  astringent^  and  toidc  proper- 
ties are  prevalent  in  this  order. 

OIEAirSEB,  Seriiim,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  apoagnacea,  having  a 
ff-parted  calyx,  set  round  on  the  inside  at  the  base  with  niany  tooth-^ke  points  or  glands, 
a  salver-^ped  S-cleft  corolla,  in  the  throat  of  which  is  a  d-parted  and  toothed  or  lace- 
rated corona,  five  stamens,  tlte  anthers  adhering  to  the  stigma,  the  fruit  comp«cd  of 
two  foUfdes.  The  spcdcs  are  eTew*eeD  shrubs  with  leathery  leaves,  which  are  oppodtc 
car  in  threes;  tlie  flowers  in  falsa  umbels,  terminal  or  axillary.  The  CduxoN  OLK.\KDEa 
(HT.  deander),  a  native  of  tlie  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  many  of  the 
warmer  tem Derate  parts  of  Asia,  is  frequently  planted  in  many  countrira  as  an  ortia- 
meotal  shrub,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  Bntain  as  a  window-planL  It  has  beautiful  red 
or  sometimes  wliite  flowers.  The  English  call  it  Ross  Bay,  and  the  French  Rose 
Laubbl  (fdurifl*  TOM).  It  attdns  a  hei^t  of  8  or  10  feet.  Its  flowets  gTvc  a  splendid 
appearance  to  many  ruins  in  the  south  Italy.  It  delights  ia  moist  sifuatioos.  and  is 
often  found  near  streams.  All  parts  of  it  contain  a  bitter  and  narcotic-acrid  juice, 
poisonous  to  men  and  cattle,  which  flows  out  as  a  white  milk  when  young  tWigs  arc  broken 
oS..  Cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  by  children  eating  its  flowers,  and  even  by  the 
use  of  the  wood  for  spits  or  skewcis  in  roasting  meat.  Its  exhalations  are  Injurious  to 
those  who  remain  long  under  their  influence,  particularly  to  those  who  deep  under  it. 
A  decoction  of  the  leaves  or  bark  is  much  used  in  Aie  south  of  FVftnce  as  a  wash  to  cure 
cutaneous  maladies. — N".  odoratum,  on  Indian  species^  has  larjser  flower^,  Which  are  very 
fragrant.— iV:  ptiadium  (or  Etehaitam  piteidium),  a  perenntiu  dbttbert  a  native  ci  the 
Easyabilla,  has  a  very  fibrous  bark,  tho  fiber  of  which  JstueiLIii-IiidlA  atflkemp.  The 
steeping  of  the  sterna  in  ponds  kills  fiab, 

OUAinO.  See  Ei.AAQinn. 

OLE  BULL.  See  Btizj..  Olb  BOiOfBiEunr.  ante. 


o*i  OMum. 

OXXnAHT  OAS  (C4H4)  is  tmnsyarent  and  colorless,  possesses  a  disagreeable  allhceotis 
odor,  and  nets  fs  a  poison  when  breathed.  Its  epecinc  gmvitj  is  0.981.  It  takes  Arc 
wlirai'brouglit  in  contact  with  a  flame,  and  bams  with  a  bright  clear  light  When  this 
gas  Is  mixed  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  In  the  proportion  .of  1  Tolumc  with  8 
Tolumes  of  oxygen,  or  with  15  Toluines  of  ntraospheric  air,  It  forms  a  powerfully  explo- 
sive tnixture.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water — 100  volumes  of  watt.?  at  83" 
absorbing  36.5  volnmes  of  the  gas,  while  at  68°  they  only  atisorb  14  volumes.  It  was 
nquefled  by  Faraday  under  great  pressure,  biit  remi^ued  unfrozcD  at  IM",  If  it  be  cun- 
docted  through  stronglv-heated  tubes,  or  if  a  contlBsous  aeries  oi  electric  sparks  be 
passed  through  it,  it  is  decomposed  into  a  very  dense  black  carbon,  and  dont^  its  own 
volonie  of  hydrogen ;  and  if  ii  is  sut^ected  to  a  less  intense  heat,  the  products  of  decom- 
position are  carbon  and  1^1  carbmsted  hydrogen  or  aiarah  gas  (C1H4).  Chlorine  acts 
npon  this  gas  in  a  veiy  remaAable  manner.  Wlwn  lbs  two  gases  are  mixed  in  equal 
Tolumes,  they  combine  to  fonn  a  heavy  otty  Uqnid,  to  wUch  tlie  term  chloride  of  olcll- 
flnt  gas,  or  Dutch  liquid  {q.  v.),  is  0ven.  It  Is  from  tids  ntetioB  thai  the  torn  tk^nt 
was  originally  applied  to  tliis  gas. 

Oletiant  gas  is  a  ooostltuent  of  the  nseoiu  exploaw  admixtures  that  accumulate  in 
ooal-pits,  and  uf  the  gaseous  products  yielded  the  dlitUla^a  of  wood,  resinous  mat* 
ten,  and  coal;  and  the  bri^tnees  of  ttieflnae  of  oidlnarygas  Is  In  a  great  nuMure 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  oMant  gas  that  is  piesent 

This  gas  is  most  readily  obtained  by  the  wdioD  of  oil  of  fitnci  <m  aiofAol;  the 
naotloDs  that  ensue  are  too  eonplioated  to  be  demibed  in  these  pages. 

O'liEIO  AOID  (CMHiiOt,HO),  at  temperatures  above  57',  exists  as  a  colorless  limpid 
ftuid,  of  an  oily  consistence,  devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  and  (If  H  has  not  been  exposed 
to  air)  exerting  no  action  on  vegetable  colors.  At  40°  it  soUdifles  Into  a  firm,  white,  crys- 
talline muss,  and  in  this  state  It  undergoes  no  change  tn  the  air;  but  when  fluid  it  readily 
absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  yellow  nnd  rancid,  and  exhibits  a  strong  acid  reaction  with 
Htmufl  paper.  It  is  not  a  volatile  acid,  nnd  on  the  application  of  a  strong  heat  it  bmtks 
up  into  several  substances,  such  as  caprolc,  caprvlic,  and  sebncic  acids— the  last  nameil 
being  the  most  charactcrsitlc  product  of  the  distillation.  If  oleic  acid  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  hyponitric  acid  (NO,),  It  Is  converted  into  an  isomeric,  solid,  fatty  acid,  termeil 
e&tnfllB  acid.  A  very  tonall  quantity  of  hyponitric  acid  (1  part  to  200  of  oleic  acid)  is 
sufficient  to  effect  this  remarkable  change,  the  nature  of  whlcAi  Is  unknown.  When 
distilled  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  It  is  oxidized  into  a  large  number  of  piDducts, 
includlnir  all  the  Volatile  fatty  adds  represented  bv  the  formula  CtBHi^O^,  from  formic 
acid  (C1H1O4)  to  cnpric  acid  (CioHteOt).  with  six  flxed  dibasic  adds  of  the  formula 
OtaH)j,-gOa,  viz.,  succlnlc  scld.JIplc  acid,  adiplc  add,  ptmelto  add,  suberic  add,  and 
anchoic  (or  lepaigyltc)  add.  When  lieated  with  hydnted  potash  it  breaks  up  into 
palmitic  and  acetic  acids,  as  shown  in  Qie  equation: 

OMo  Acid.    ErdntedPotMh.  FahaltBleof  PotMh.  Antato  of  PotMb.  ^ 

c^^I^t + S(Ko,no)  =  c„H..o..ii:o + c«h.o..ko + m 

Them  decompositions  and  dittntesrations  eeem  to  Qtutrate  thefacill^  with  whldi,  by 
fke  nere  process  of  oxidation,  which  is  perpaMlly  at  irvtk  in  living  structures,  one 
orgnnio  add  can  be  converted  into  othoa. 

Oleic  ncid  is  a  constituent  of  Ueine  (q.v.),  which  exists  In  most  of  the  fats  and  fatty 
oils  of  the  animal  and  vcsetable  kingdoms,  and  most  abundantly  in  the  liquid  fats  or 
oils,  and  hence  its  name  derived.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  add  in  a  state  uf 
pnrity.  In  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  whioh  it  oxidizes;  and  wa  aliaU  not  enter 
into  details  regarding  the  method  of  its  preiiaratioli.  It  Is  otitalned  in  a  crude  form,  as 
a  seoondnry  product,  in  tlie  manufacture  of  stearine  candies,  but  almond  <nl  is  generally 
employed  when  the  pure  acid  is  reqnlred. 

Oleic  add  foims  normal  (or  neutral)  and  add  salts;  but  the  only  compounds  of  this 
dnss  that  require  notice  are  the  normal  salts  of  the  alkalies.  These  are  rll  soluble,  and 
1^  the  evaporation  of  tbdr  aqueous  solntitm  form  scKwt.  Oleate  of  potash  forms  a  soft 
soap,  which  is  the  chief  Ingredient  in  Niq>les  soap:  while  oleato  of  sods  is  a  hard  soap, 
which  enters  largclv  Into  the  composition  of  Marseilles  soi^. 

The  olcstes  ^  the  alkalies  occur  in  the  animal  body.  In  the  blood,  chyle,  )ym|A.  and 
bile;  they  have  also  been  found  in  pus,  In  pohnonary  tubercles,  and  in  the«xcr(imeDts, 
after  tlie  administration  of  purgatives. 

O'LEINE  (CiMHitiOia)  Is  proved,  by  the  reaiarehee  of  Bertbelot,  to  be  a  triglyceride 
of  oleic  add.  8ee  GlLTCBBniB.  Pure  olelne  is  a  oolorleas  aad  inodorous  oil.  which 
soUdlfles  into  aciculnr  crystals  at  about  23',  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  slightly  solu- 
ble In  cold  alcohol,  but  aUsolves  in  ether  in  all  proportions.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it 
darkeoB  in  color,  becomes  acid  and  randd  (from  tiiegradnal  decomposition  of  the  oleic 
aoid),  and  finally  assumes  a  reainoid  appearance.  Hyponitric  acid  converts  it  into  an 
isomeric,  white,  solid  fat,  named  elaidtne — tlie  glyceride  of  the  eloldic  acid  described  in 
the  jpreceding  article. 

Pure  olcluc  is  obtained  by  cooling  olive  oil  to  83",  which  occasions  the  separation  of 
the  stearine  aad  palmlttne  in  a  solid  form.  The  fluid  portion  Is  then  dlssolred  in 
alcohoU  whidi  on  being  cooled  to  83"  dcq^ts  In  a  solid  form  everything  but  oldiu:. 
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vliicb  is  obtsineil  in  a  pure  state  by  driviiig  off  by  beat  the  ftlcoUol  from  the  decanted 

or  filtered  solution. 

TUe  drying  oils,  such  as  those  of  linseed,  hemp,  walnut,  poppy,  etc.,  contain  a,  Tsriety 
of  oleine,  wbich  is  not  coavcvted  into  cloidlne  by  tlic  action  oi  hyponitric  acid,  or  of 
subnitrate  of  mercury,  which,  when  prepared  without  the  aid  of  beat,  conluios  enough 
of  tlie  acid  to  produce  a  similar  effect.  Hence  these  substances  may  be  used  to  detect 
fraudulent  adulterations  of  olive  or  almond  oil  with  poppy  and  oUier  cheap  dtyiog  oils. 

OLEOMARQARINU,  from  the  Latin  ofeum,  oil,and  tnafyo  (tbe latterfrom  tb«Graek 
margarets)  a  peari;  margarine  behig  the  solid  derived  from  oUve  and  oiher-oUs  under 
pressure,  and  so-called  from  iia  pearl-like  appearance.  The  name  is  applied  to  a  prod- 
uct of  beef  fat,  and  was  given  to  It  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  witb  a  view 
'  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  article  as  dairy  butter,  by  having  it  stamped  or  branded  knUy 
■  with  tliis  name  under  penalty  duly  applied  for  neglect  thertM>f.  The  maitirial  of  wbich  the 
article  is  manufactured  is  beef  fat,  excepting  the  suet  and  the  fat  of  tbe  kidneys,  whicb 
parts  are  left  in  the  carcass  for  the  butclier. ,  The  caul  and  tlie  enveloping  fiit  of  the 
intestiDcs  only  are  employed— except  in  cases  of  adulteration.  Tbe  process  of  raaaufac- 
ture  b  as  follows:  the  beef  carcass  navfag  been  permitted  to  bang  until  tbe  animal  beat 
has  entirely  left  it,  the  fut  is  placed  In  tanks  Of  oold  water  and  thorougbiy  cleansed  from 
all  impurities,  this  process  being  three  timcajrepeated.  It  is  next  conve^^ed  to  the  cutting- 
machine,  an  instrument  supphed  with  revolving  knives,  which  cut  :i  into  small  bits, 
when  it  is  forced  as  a  pulp  tUrougli  a  aoreea  or  colander.  This  pulp  is  now  placed  in 
the  melting-kettle,  in  which  It  is  sut^eoted  to  a  lieot  of  113"  to  118'  F.,  being  ai  tbe  Hune 
time  vigorously  stirred  by  an  offiiaUtr,  or  paddler,  worked  by  macbincnr.  From  the 
melting-kettle  the  melted  fat  is  run  into  a  series  of  vats,  the  refuse  or  re^duom  passing 
through  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and  into  receptacles  for  tallow.  From  the 
vats  the  oil  is  transported  in  metal-Uned  coolers  (wagons  drawn  by  hand)  to  a  room  which 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  85°  to  87%  where  it  becomes  a  granulated  muss.  In  this  form 
it  is  served  to  the  hydraulic  presses  by  the  following  method:  an  upriglit  shaft,  havin£  a 
revolving  horizontal  wheel  at  the  top,  staods  at  a  coovenieut  height  from  tbe  ground  for 
service.  On  the  outer  extremity  of  the  spokes  of  this  wheel  are  arranged  boxes  in  which 
the  material  is  placed,  being  tirst  packed  in  cloths;  it  thus^ikcs  form,  like  that  of  a 
square  loaf  of  bread,  being  then  transferred  to  metal  plates  in  the  press,  pUte  after  plate 
being  covered  in  layers  until  the  press  is  full.  The  power  is  then  l^)plied,  when  tbe 
pure  oil  runs  off  into  a  reservoir,  and  the  residue  (stearlne)  is  left  in  thin  white  sheets 
resemblioff  parofQne.   These  are  afterwards  collected  and  packed  in  hogsheads,  for  dis- 

Eosal  to  tbc»e  who  make  use  of  the  article.  The  solid  elements  of  tlte  fa.t  luive  now 
een  entirely  eliminated  In  the  stearine,  the  tallow,  and  the  refuse — the  latter  being  the 
wash  of  the  coolers,  which  is  obtained  by  thoroaghlv  scalding  tbe  latter.  This  is  after- 
wards run  tlirough  ^ttcrs  loto  the  tallow-room.  Here  it  passes  into  a  large  tank,  from 
which  it  is  removed  m  barrels  to  an  iron  vat  resembling  a  vertical  boiler,  where  it  4s  put 
under  steam-pressure  and  the  tallow  obtained;  the  whole  of  which  goes  to  tbe  soap 
manufacturers -and  tallow-chandlers,  the  final  refuse  in  tbe  iron  vat  being  expelled 
through  a  manhole,  packed  in  casks,  and  disposed  of  for  fertilizing  purposes.  From  the 
press-room  reservoir,  the  oil  is  pumped  to  the  butter-roc«n,  where  it  ta  received  in  bfge 
chums  worked  by  steam-power.  In  Uiese,,  after  being  combined  with  a  proportion  of 
one-flf  til  milk,  it  goes  through  a  cliurning  process  which  oocnipies  about  forty  minutes. 
From  the  chums  we  product  is  run  into  coolers  containing  broken  ice,  with  which  it  is 
thorougblr  mixed  to  solidify  It,  being  afterwards  separated  from  the  ice  on  tables.  The  • 
butter,  bcmg  of  unequal  consistenoy  and  temperature,  is  next  passed  through  a  madiine 
called  a  crusher,  oat  of  whidh  It  comes  a  perfeotlv  homogeneous  reoss.  It  now  goea  to 
the  Bolting-table,  where  it  is  salted  and  worked,  after  which  it  is  packed  in  boxes,  nrkins, 
and  barrels,  evety  package  being  branded  ' '  oleomargarine  "  according  to  law.  This 
manufacture  in  New  York  amounts  to  about  850,000  lbs.  per  week;  there  are  manufac- 
tories in  other  dtiea  as  to  which  ho  statistics  are  available.  In  1880  tbe  article  interfered 
so  greatly  with  the  sale  of  dairy  batter,  particularly  in  competition  witb  tbe  export  trade ' 
in  the  latter,  throt^h  false  representation,  as  to  arouse  a  powerful  opposition  to  its 
manufacture  and  sale,  both  on  the  port  of  daiiymcn,  and  that  of  the  New  Ytn-k  produce 
exchange. 

OLEOVinx,  or  "EuJovxrSR,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  demdties  of  fixed 

oils.  It  consists  of  a  very  delicate  thermometer-tube,  the  bulb  being  lai^  in  |mipoirti(Hi 
to  the  stem.  It  is  divided  into  fifty  degrees,  and  floats  at  zero  in  pure  oil  of  poippy- 
seed,  at  88°  to  88^°  io  pure  oil  of  almonds,  and  at  60°  in  pure  olive  oil. 

O'LXOFEOSFHO'BZC  A€I9  is  a  yellow  viscid  substance,  which  is  Insoluble  in  water- 
and  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When  boiled 
for  a  long  time  with  water  or  with  alcohol,  or  when  treated  with  an  acid,  it  resolves 
itself  into  olelne  and  phosplioric  acid;  while  alkalies  decompose  It  Into  phosphoric  acid, 
olcates,  and  glycerine.  It  exists,  according  to  FrSmy  and  other  chemists,  in  the  IhUd, 
spinal  cord,  kidneys,  and  liver. 

OUBOS,  Iblk  of  (anc.  UUarw),  an  Island  of  France,  forming  a  portion  of  the  de- 
partment of  Charente-Inf£rieure,  lies  oft  the  w.  coast  of  France,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  rivet' Chorente.  It  Is  10  m.  long,  and  about  6  m.  broad,  and  Is  unusolly  fertile,  pro- 
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doeing  abundantly  all  the  crops  grown  in  the  department  to  wbich  it  belong.  .See 
CHABXNTB-lNFBRiEimB.  At  its  Dortbcm  extremity,  is  the  li^Lt-house  of  Chassiron.  In 
the  aea-port  of  Oleron,  distilleries,  rope-walks,  and  ^p-buUdtnff  yards  are  in  operation. 
The  town  of  Sainte-Pierre-d'Oleron  (pop.  1,579)  stanuH  near  the  center  of  the  island. 
The  pop.  of  the  island  is  given  at  10,000. 

OIEBOV,  Laws  op,  or  Judombhts  d'Olbron,  a  celebrated  code  of  maritime  law 
compiled  in  France  In  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  and  so  named  from  a  groundless  story, 
that  It  was  enacted  by  Richard  I.  of  England  diving  the  time  tlint  his  expedition  to 
I^lestine  lay  at  anchor  at  that  island.  The  real  origin  of  these  laws  waa  a  written  code, 
called  11  ConaoUUo  del  Mare,  of  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  compiled  either  at  Bar- 
celona or  at  Pisfi,  forming  the  established  usages  of  Venice  and  the  other  Mediterranean 
states,  and  acceided  to  by  the  kiiws  of  France  and  ccnints  of  Provence.  Besides  contain- 
ing regulations  nmply  mercantile,  this  system  defined  the  mutual  rights  of  Iieiligerent 
and  neutral  veBsels,  as  they  have  lieen  since  understood  in  modem  international  law.  The 
so-called  laws  of  016ron  were  a  code  of  regulations  borrowed  from  the  Ckmtolato,  which 
for  several  centuries  were  adopted  as  the  bans  of  their  maritime  law  b^  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Copies  of  the  JugemeiUs  d'Oleron  are  appended  to  some  ancient  editions  of  the 
Coutuinier  de  Normanctis.   See  Norh.\ndt,  Custouaky  Law  op. 

OLOA,  Saint,  a  saint  of  the  Russian  church,  wife  of  the  duke  Igor  of  Kiev,  who, 
having  undertaken  an  expedition  against  Constintinople,  which  proved  unsuccessful, 
was  slain  on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions.  His  widow  Olga  avenged  his  death, 
assumed  the  government  in  his  stead,  and  for  many  yeara  governed  with  much  pniden<.'fl 
and  succcHH.  Having  resigned  the  government  to  her  son  Vratislaf  about  the  year  933, 
she  repaired  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was  baptized,  by  the  patriardi  TheopliUaktes, 
and  received  into  the  church,  assuming  at  baptism  the  uame  of  Helena,  in  honor  of  St. 
Helena,  mother  of  Constaatine.  She  returned  to  Russia,  and  labored  with  much  zeal 
for  the  proportion  of  her  new  creed;  but  she  failed  in  her  attempt  to  induce  her  son, 
SwBntoslav,  tn  embrace  Christianity.  Her  ^ndson,  Vladimir,  having  married  Chrytio- 
berga,  the  sister  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  Baul  and  Constantme,  was  baptized 
in  the  year  988;  but  his  grandmother  did  not  live  to  enjoy  this  gratification,  having  died 
in  978,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  ns  early  as  970.  She  is  held  iu  high  veneration 
in  the  Russian  church.  Her  festival  is  lield  on  July  21,  and  the  pracUoe  of  venerating 
her  appears  to  date  from  the  early  period  of  the  Kussiaa  church,  before  the  sdhism 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches. 

OIHAO',  a  t.  of  Portugal,  on  the  sca^coast.  near  C^de  St.  Maria,  and  6  ro.  e.  from 

Faro.    Pop.  7,025. 

OIXB'Ainni,  a  gum-resin,  which  flows  from  incisions  made  in  bogicellCa  terrain,  a  tree 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  east.  See  Bobweli.ta.  It  is  the  lebomh  of  the  Hebrews. 
Ubanoa  or  UbaaotoK  of  the  Greeks,  thvg  of  the  Romans,  of  all  which  terms  the  ordinary 
English  translation  la  frankineeim  (q.v.).  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  semi-transparent 
yellowish  tears  and  masses;  has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste:  Is  hard,  brittle,  and  capalile  of 
being  pulverized;  and  diffuses  a  strong  ammaUc  odor  when  burned.  It  was  formerly 
used  In  medicine,  chiefly  to  restrain  excessive  mucous  discharges:  but  its  use  for  such 
purposes  is  now  rare.  It  sometimes  enters  as  an  Ingredient  mto  stimulating  plasters. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  for  fumigation,  and  Is  used  as  incense  in  Romau  Catholic 
churches.  It  is  sometimes  distinctively  called  Induin  oltbanum;  a  similar  substance,  in 
smaller  tears,  caXicA  African  olibanum,  being  produced  hy  b^weUia  pavyr^fera,  a  tree 
found  growing  on  bare  limestone  rocks  In  t£e  e.  of  Abrssmia,  and  sending  its  roots  to 
a  great  depth  Into  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  The  middle  layers  of  the  bark  are  of  fine 
texture,  and  are  UBe<1  instead  of  paper  for  writing. 

O'tlTAHT'S  BITXB.  Two  considerable  streams  of  this  name  are  found  in  the  cape 
Colony.  The  Olifant's  river  west  rises  in  the  Winterhoeb  mountains,  and  enters  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  81°  40',  after  a  course  of  150  m,.  and  a  basin  of  drainage  of  35,000  sq.m. — 
The  Olifant's  river  east  drains  a  great  part  of  the  district  of  George,  and  joins  the  Gaurilz 
river  60  m.  above  the  entrance  of  that  river  into  the  sea.  Its  course  is  upwards  of  lltOm. 
in  leugth,  and  it  is  more  available  for  irrigation  than  almost  any  other  cape  river. 

O'LIOABOHT  {oHffofi,  few.  aiid  fnv7t/>,  to  govern),  a  term  applied  by  Greek  political 
writers  to  that  perversion  of  an  aristocray  in  wliicli  the  rule  of  the  dominant  pnrt  of  the 
community  ceases  to  be  tlio  exponent  of  the  general  interests  of  the  state,  owing  to  the 
cessation  of  those  substantial  grounds  of  preeminence  in  which  an  aristocracy  originated. 
The  governing  power  in  these  circumstances  becomes  a  faction,  whose  efforts  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  thor  own  aggrandiiement  and  the  extenskm  of  th^  power  and  privileges. 

OLIGOCHjETA,  an  order  of  annelids,  of.  which  the  common  earth-worm  is  a  good 
example.  Tlietr  locomotive  appendages  are  in  the  form  of  bristles  attached  in  rows  to 
the  sides  and  ventral  surface  of  the  tiody ;  no  branchise ;  all  hermaphrodite ;  young  pass 
through  no  metamorphosis.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  families,  terricoue  or  earth- 
worms, and  limicoleB  or  mud-wonns  and  water-worms.  These  families  have  also  been 
named,  respectively,  ZttmArwuffzand  naida.  In  the  lufnirtrui  or  common  earth-worm  (q.v.), 
the  edentulous  mouth  opens  by  a  muscular  pha^nx  and  short  cesopha^us  to  a  muscular 
crop  or  pro-txntrieuiu*,  succeeded  by  a  second  mnscular  stomach  or  ginard.  Solivaiy 
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glands  open  into  the  pharynx,  and  other  digeBtive  glands  open  Into  the  xnllet.  Tlw 
perivisceral  cavity  is  lined  by  a  cellular  membrane,  which  is  conUnuous  with  a  rellnvr 
cellular  layer  covering  the  intestine  and  large  vessels,  and  which  casta  off  Its  ecus  inlo 
the  perivisceral  fluid.  The  blood  circulating  In  the  pseudu-hemal  system  la  tion-corptu 
cukted,  although  red,  while  that  contained  m  the  body  cavity  is  colorless,  but  contnius 
corpuscles.  In  all  the  oligocheeta  the  s^mental  OTgans  commuaicate  with  tho  penvis- 
ceral  cavity,  and  also  externally  with  the  outer  medium.  The  most  oNumou  example  of 
the  naidse  u  the  tuM!a  rvtulorum,  found  in  the  mud  of  ponds  and  streams.  It  is  1  or  1^ 
in.  long  aud  fif  a  \mg^t,  red  color.  The  pseudo-hemal  system  is  provided  with  two  con- 
tractile cavities  or  hearts,  and  a  system  of  tubes  similar  to  that  in  toe  earth- wonn,  andal^o 
a  system  of  lateral  tubes  opening  externally.  The  reproduction  U  both  non-sexual  acd 
sexual.  Before  maturity  the  young  nals  throws  out  a  bud  between  two  rings,  at  a  point 
^nerally  near  the  middle  of  the  Ix^y,  and  the  strange  ^enomenon  of  this  bud  develop- 
ing iQ*o  a  new  individual,  as  well  as  each  of  the  two  parts  of  the  parent  on  either  side  of 
this  point,  takes  place.  That  portion  of  the  parent  in  front  of  the  bud  developit  a  tail 
whilst  the  portion  behind  lUe  bud  develops  a  head.  Besides  their  non-sexual  reproduc- 
tion the  nudffi  after  going  tlirough  a  metamorphosis  attain  sexual  reproduction. 

OLIN,  Henrt,  1757-1837;  b.  Vermont,  and  spent  his  earlier  years  in  Addison  county. 
He  WHS  H  member  of  the  general  assembly  consecutively  from  1799  till  1835,  excepting 
four  years;  also  a  member  of  three  constitutional  conventions.  He  was  associate  juflge 
In  1801,  chief  judge  in  1807,  member  of  congress  in  1834.  and  llcut-gov.  in  189i 
Stephen  Olin,  the  Methodist  minister  and  educator,  was  his  son. 

OLIN.  Stephen,  d.  d.  ,  ll.d.  ;  1707-1851 ;  b.  Vt. ;  oldest  son  of  Henry,  who  was  Judge 
■of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont,  member  of  congress,  and  lieut. -gov.  The  sou 
graduated  at  Sliddlebury  college  in  1820,  with  the  highest  honors  of  nis  class.  His 
health  being  impaired  by  intense  study,  he  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  became  th<- 
principal  of  Abbeville  academy.  While  there,  he  abandoned  the  studr  of  law  which  he 
had  commenced,  and  entered  tne  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in  18S4 
was  admitted  to  the  South  Carolina  conference.  He  was  stationea  in  Charleston  for  two 
years,  where,  associated  with  another,  he  preached  to  four  congregations,  in  which  wert 
8,000  slaves.  Of  these  he  received  300  into  the  church.  In  July.  1826.  he  was  elected 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  university  of  Georgia,  where  be  remained  seven 
years.  In  1884  he  was  inaugurated  president  of  Randolph  Macon  college,  Va.,  which 
under  his  administration  had  great  prosperity.  In  1887-41  he  made  an  extended  tonr  in 
Europe  and  the  east,  and  in  1843  published  in  3  vols.  Traveh  in  Egypt,  Peira,  and  the 
BiAy  Ixiiid.  His  account  of  Egypt  was  pronounced  "the  best,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
language."  In  his  Tmtdt  hennokeof  "a  uroken  arch  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  iiu 
ancient  bridge  connecting  the  Temple  with  Mount  3ion,  as  having  been  fenown  to  Mr. 
Catherwood,  and  other  travelers  and  residents,"  for  which  he  was  accused  in  the  iWfA 
American  RetietD  of  plagiarism.  Dr.  Hobinson  in  his  Biblical  Sesearches  and  in  the  BSiiio- 
theca  Saera,  having  cIiLimod  to  be  the  discoverer  of  this  monument,  and  es|)cciall^'  lo 
have  been  the  first  to  recognize  in  this  fragment  of  an  arch  the  remnant  of  the  brithre 
spoken  of  by  Josephus.  A  controversy  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Olln  positively  denied  tiic 
charge  of  plagiarism,  supporting  his  denial  by  the  testimony  of  two  missionaries,  the 
rev.  Dr.  Hamlin  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Homes,  the  latter  declaring  that  he  himself  informed 
Dr.  Robinson  of  the  existence  of  the  arch  as  a  remnant  of  the  bridge  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus.  In  1843  Dr.  Olin  was  elected  president  of  the  AVesleyan  university  in  Middlclown. 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  During  his  adniinii>tration  the  college  prospered 
greatly,  and  attained  a  high  rank.  He  excclleuas  an  educator.  He  contriuuted  to  the 
We^eyan  Journal.  The  Christian  Adeocate  and  Joitrmil,  and  the  MeOiodiat  Quarterly 
Review;  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Addresses,  also  a  work  entitled  Grttee  and 
the  Oolden  ITom  appeared  after  bis  death.  In  1853  were  published  his  Life  aiid  Letters, 
edited  by  Mrs.  01m,  assisted  bv  Dr.  McClintock,  Dr.  Hoidich.  and  other  friend*!.  The 
Ifeto  Bngla nder  says  of  him :  "lie  had  the  real  celestial  fire  of  sacred  oratory.  He  ha<l 
great  p:)wer  of  iD<tiglit  andlo^c;  but  his  chief  strength  lay  In  the  enkindlingandelectrii- 
eiieT:gy  of  his  sympathetic  and  emotional  nature." 

AIDTDA,  a  suburb  of  Pernambuco  (q.T.). 

OLIIT'DA,  a  city  of  Brazil.  In  the  province  of  Pernambuco.  and  4  m.  n.e.  from  I¥r- 
nambuco.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  there  were  bloody  coDtests 
between  Spain  and  Hoilnnd  for  the  posaesiiion  of  It.  It  h  Btlll  a  bishop's  seat,  Pernam- 
buco being  included  in  the  diocese.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  town  u  that  of  a  place 
half  deserted.   Pop.  8.000. 

OLINDA,  Pedro  db  Akaujo  Xhxk,  Marquis  of,  1790-1870:  b.  In  pemamliuco. 
Brazil ;  educated  there  and  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Coimbra,  Portugal.  In  1?30 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Portuguese  assembly,  and  on  bis  return  to  Brazil  was  eleriod 
to  that  of  Brazil,  and  was  a  member  until  his  death.  He  was  three  times  presitleni  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  four  times  minister  of  state,  and  twice  regent  in  the  minority 
of  Pedro  II.  He  was  made  viscount  In  1841,  and  marquis  in  1854.  In  politics  he  wiis 
Jtberal  but  not  a  radical. 
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0LIKHAI7T,  Lattbence,  b.  EDgland,  1830;  son  of  sir  Aothonj,  diief  jostlce  of 
Ceylon.  Ue  went  to  India  when  quite  young,  and  visited  the  Nepaulese  court.  He  pub- 
lished In  1893  a  description  of  tlus  visit,  under  the  title  of  A  Journey  to  Eatjoan^u,  or  the 
JfepavUtse  Ambaesador  at  Home.  He  read  law  at  tlie  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Scotch,  and  afterwards  to  the  English  bar.  In  1803  he  traveled  through 
Bussia  and  the  Crimea,  an  account  of  which  tour  appeared  in  18SS  as  The  Human  Shoret 
4iftM  Blaek  Sea.  He  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Elgin,  ffov.ffen.  of 
Canada,  and  was  for  a  time  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  Canada.  In  1855  be 
lie  published  an  account  of  Us  travels  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  called  Mimmota 
una  the  Far  West;  and  soon  afterwards  a  pamphlet  on  the  Crimean  war,  called  The  Ckm- 
ing  Campaign.  In  1856  appeared  his  tranaeaueasian  Campaign  vnder  Omer  Pasha.  He 
■went  to  China  in  1857,  as  private  secretary  and  historiomipher  to  lord  Elgin.  In  1860  be 
published  A  Narrative  <^the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan;  and  Patriots  and 
Filhmtera;  Incidents  of  Jravd.  In  1861  he  was  charge  cPaffairts  in  Japan,  where  he  was 
ilan^roualy  wounded  by  assassins.  He  was  returned  to  parliament  in  1865,  but  resigned 
in  1868,  when,  with  his  mother,  tody  Oliphant,  he  joined  the  community  of  the  "  brother- 
hood of  the  new  life"  at  Poitland,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  for  about 
two  years.  In  1870  he  was  at  Paris,  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  and  he  was 
the  American  manager  of  the  direct  cable  company,  1878-75.  Hepublished  in  1870 
PiecadiUi/;  a  Fragment  of  Contemporaneous  Biography,  and  in  1881,  7ne  Zand  of  Gilead. 
The  latter  work  conlBuns  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
a  site  for  a  proposed  colony. 

OIIFHANT,  Mrs.  ALlroaret  {nee  Wilson),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  liv- 
ing female  novelists,  was  bom  about  the  year  1820.  The  prevalent  impression  that  she 
is  a  Scotchwoman,  naturally  enough  derived  from  the  obvious  fondness  with  wliich  in 
her  earlier  irorks  she  has  treated  Scottish  character  and  incident,  Is  not  strictly  correct. 
She  is  a  native  of  Llvernool;  her  mother  was,  however,  a  Scotchwoman  of  a  somewhat 
remarkable  type,  strongly  attached  to  old  traditions.  In  1849  Mrs.  Oliphant  published 
her  first  work,  PiMtagea  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mat^aret  Maitland  of  Sunnyside,  which 
instantly  won  attention  tlud  approval.  Its  most  distinctive  charm  is  the  tender  humor 
and  insight  which  regulate  its  exquisite  delineation  of  Scottish  life  and  character  at  once 
in  their  higher  and  lower  levels.  This  work  was  followed  by  Merkland  (1851);  Adam 
Graeme  of  Mossgray  (1852);  Harry  Muir  (1868);  Magdalen  Hepburn  (1854);  IMiedeaf 
<1855) ;  and  subsequentlif  by  Zaidee,  Katie  Stewart,  and  The  i^uiei  Heart,  which  originally 
appeared  in  succession  in  maektooixTn  Maganae.  Though  these  are  of  somewhat  various 
merit,  in  all  of  them  the  peculiar  talent  of  the  writer  Is  marked.  They  are  rich  in  the 
minute  detail  whicli  is  dear  to  the  womanly  mind;  have  nice  and  subtle  insights  into 
character,  a>davor  of  quiet  humor  and  frequent  traits  of  delicacy  and  pathos  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  gentler  emotions.  It  is,  however,  on  the  Chronicles  of  CarUngford  that  her 
reputation  as  a  novelist  was  first  secured.    In  the  first  of  the  two  sections  separately 

£ ublished,  apart  from  its  other  merits,  which  are  great,  the  character  of  little  Netty,  the 
eroine,  vivifies  the  whole  work,  and  may  rank  as  an  original  creatioD.  Tlie  other, 
Salem  Chapel,  perhaps  indicates  a  wider  and  more  vigorous  grasp  than  is  to  be  fouEd 
in  any  other  work  of  tlie  authoress.  Certain  of  the  unlovelier  features  of  English  dis> 
sent,  as  exhibited  in  a  small  provincial  community,  are  here  graphicolty  sketched,  and 
adapted  with  admirable  skill  to  the  purposes  of  fiction.  The  intrusion,  however,  in 
some  poriionof  the  work  of  a  "sensational  "element,  as  it  is  termed,  though  it  subserves 
intensity  of  interest,  must  be  noted  as  a  little  defective  in  art.  In  1670,  she  published 
Three  Brothers;  in  1871,  Smire  Arden;  in  1873,  the  most  subtly  thought  and  gracefully 
written  of  all  her  novels,  umbra;  in  1874,  A  Bote  in  June;  ana  in  1876,  Phame  Junior. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  also  published  Life  Edward  Indng;  St.  Franeii  of  AutU;  Memoir 
i^the  Comte  de  Montaiembert;  and  2%«  Makers  qf  Ilorenee. 

OLIVA,  a  genus  of  gasteropod  mollusks  of  the  ftLraily  bueeinida,  order  Prosobranchl- 
ata.  See  Iktkstbbratb  Animals,  sub-kingdom  moHusca,  division  6,  mollusca  proper, 
class  II.,  Chuteropoda,  section  A,  order  I.,  family  3.  They  are  sometimes  classed  with 
the  volutida,  see  as  above,  family  6.  The  genus  has  the  following  characters:  animal 
involved,  compressed,  with  a  small  head  terminated  by  a  proboscis;  tentacles  approxi- 
mated, CDlarged  at  their  base,  and  subulate  at  their  extremities,  carrying  tlie  eyes  on 
small  convexities  about  tbeir  middle  part  externally;  foot  very  large,  oblong,  and  slit 
transverse  anteriorly;  mantle  with  a  single  lateral  lobe  covering  the  shell  in  great  part, 
vrith  two  tongue-like  processes  at  the  side  of  the  branchial  opening,  and  forming  in  front 
a  very  elongated  siphon ;  a  single  branchial  pectination.  Oliva  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
color  of  shell  and  in  variety  of  species,  which  form  considerable  sections  in  the  cabinets 
of  many  collectors.  0.  textUina,  the  "astrolabe,"  has  a  cinereous  white  shell,  subretic- 
ulated  with  flexuous  dotted  lines,  with  two  brown  bands,  covered  with  characters,  as 
thou^  hieroglyphic.  This  beautiful  shell  with  its  animal  is  found  in  the  Antilles  and  New 
■Guinea.  0.  maurn  has  a  cylindrical  shell,  with  the  apex  rounded  and  a  slight  depres- 
sion (retuse);  aperture  white.  East  Indian  ocean  and  Australia.  0.  sanguiiwUntaaaaVk 
cylindrical  ^efl,  very  beautifully  and  delicately  reticulated,  with  rcddisb-brown  small 
lines,  ^rt  with  two  brown  zones;  tlie  pillar  orange-red.  It  is  found  in  the  East  Indian 
ocean  and  on  the  coast  of  Timor.  These  species  have  been  found  at  various  d^ths,  from 
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the  surface  to  13  fathomB,  oq  mud,  sandy  mud,  coarse  sand,  etc.  They  are  vety  caniiT- 
erous,  but  live  only  upon  the  juices  of  other  animals.  They  are  taken  at  the  JIauritius 
in  the  following  manner:  a  line  is  secured  In  position  near  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  which 
short  lines  with  nooses  containing  pieces  of  the  arms  of  cutUe  fish  are  attached,  so  thai 
they  touch  the  bottom.  After  the  appar^us  has  remained  for  a  time  ia  position  one  eod 
is  raised  from  a  boat,  and  examined  along  its  course,  and  the  animals  vliich  wihete  t» 
the  cuttle  fish  removed. 

OLITASZZ,  Don  Qaspabo  de  Guzman,  Count  of,  duke  of  San  Lucar,  and  prlroe- 
minister  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  was  b.  Jan.  6,  1587,  at  Rome,  where  his  father  w» 
ambassador.  He  belonged  to  a  distinguished  but  impoverished  family,  received  a  learned 
education,  became  the  Friend  of  Philip  IV.,  his  coofldant  in  his  amours,  and  afterwards 
his  prime-minister,  in  which  capacity  he  exercised  almost  unlimited  power  for  22  years. 
Olivarez  showed  ability  for  government,  but  his  constant  endeavor  was  to  wring  money 
from  the  country  that  Be  might  carry  on  wars.  His  oppressive  measures  caused  insur- 
rections in  Catalonia  and  Andalusia,  and  ronsed  the  Portuguese  to  shake  off  the  Spanish 
yoke  in  1640,  and  make  the  duke  of  Bragansu  their  king,  an  event  which  Ouvarez 
reported  to  Philip  with  satisfaction,  as  it  enabled  him  to  confiscate  the  duke's  great 
estates  in  Spain.  But  the  arms  of  Spain  being  unsuccessful,  the  klnz  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  the  minister  in  1648.  He  would  probably  have  been  recalled  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  but  for  a  publicatiou  in  which  he  gave  oflense  to  many  penona  of  influence.  He 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  Toro,  and  confine  himself  to  that  place,  where  he  died,  July  12, 
1646.   (Cespedes,  Sitt.  De  FtUpe  IV.) 

OLTTB,  GUa,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  dMcem;  having  oppo- 
site, evergreen,  leathery  leaves,  which  are  generally  entire,  smooth,  and  minutely  scaly; 
small  flowers  in  compound  axillary  racemes,  or  in  thyrsi  at  the  end  of  the  twigs;  a  small 
4-toothed  calyx,  a  4-cieft  corolla,  3  stamens,  a  2-clen  stigma;  the  fruit  a  drupe.  Tb» 
species  are  widely  distributed  in  the  warmer  temperate  part«  of  the  globe.  The  CoH' 
HON  OuvE  {O.Ehir&paa),  a  native  of  Syria  and  odier  Asiatic  countries,  and  perhaps  also 
of  the  a  of  Europe,  although  p^bably  it  ia  tiiere  rather  natunt&zed  than  indigenoo^  is 
in  Its  wild  state  a  thwny  shrub  or  small  tree,  but  through  cultivation  becomes  a  tree  of 
SMMO  ft.  high,  destitute  of  spines.  It  attains  a  prodigious  age.  The  cultivated  varie- 
ties are  very  numerous,  differing  in  the  breadth  of  the  leaves,  and  in  other  characters. 
The  leaves  resemble  those  of  a  willow,  are  lanceolate,  entire,  of  a  dull  dark-green  color 
above,  scaly  and  whitish-gray  beneath;  the  flowers  small  and  white,  in  short  dense  ra~ 
cemes:  the  fruit  greenish,  whitish,  violet,  or  even  black,  never  lander  than  a  pigeon's^, 
generally  oval,  soroeHmes  globolar,  or  obovate,  or  acuminate.  The  fralt  is  producedTn 
vast  profusion,  so  that  an  old  olive-tree  becomes  very  valuable  to  its  owner.  4t  is  chiefly 
from  the  pericarp  that  olive  oil  Is  obtained,  not  from  tbe  seed,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Olive  oil  is  much  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  tbe 
countries  in  wmch  it  is  produced,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  other  countries,  to  which  it  U 
exported  also  for  medicinal  and  other  uses  (see  On.s).    Olives,  gathered  before  they  are 

Siile  ripe,  are  pickled  in  various  ways,  being  usually  first  steeped  in  lime-water,  by  which 
ey  are  rendered  softer  and  milder  in  taste.  They  are  well  known  as  a  restorative  of  the 
palate,  and  are  also  said  to  promote  digestion.  Disagreeable  as  they  generally  are  at 
first,  they  are  soon  greatly  relished,  and  m  the  s.  of  Europe  are  evm  a  conriderable  azti- 
cle  of  food.  Dried  olives  are  there  also  used,  as  well  as  pickled  olives.— The  wood  of 
the  olive-tree  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  has  black  cloudy  spots  and  veins  on  a  greenish- 
yellow  ground;  it  is  principany  used  for  the  finest  purposes  by  cabinet-makers  and 
turners.  The  wood  of  tbe  root  is  marked  in  a  peculiarly  beautiful  manner,  and  is  used 
for  making  snuff-boxes  and  small  ornamental  articles.  Tbe  bark  of  the  tree  is  bitter  and 
astringent;  and  both  it  and  the  leaves  Imve  febrifuge  properties.  A  gum  resin  exudes 
from  old  stems,  which  much  resembles  storax,  has  an  odor  like  vanilla,  and  is  used  in 
all  parts  of  Italy  for  perfumery. — Among  the  Greeks  the  olive  was  sacred  to  ^Ilas 
Athene  (Minerva),  who  was  honored  as  the  bestower  of  it;  it  was  also  the  emblem  of 
chastity.  A  crown  of  olive-twigs  was  the  highest  distinction  of  a  citizen  who  had  mer- 
ited well  of  his  country,  and  the  highest  prize  of  the  victor  in  tbe  Olympic  games.  An 
olive  branch  was  also  the  symbol  of  peace  (compare  Gen.  viii.  11);  and  tlie  vanquished, 
who  came  to  supplicate  for  peace,  bore  olive  branches  in  their  hands. — Tbe  olive  has  been 
cultivated  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  other  parts  of  the  east,  from  the  earliest  times.  Its 
cultivation  extends  southwards  as  far  as  Cairo,  and  northwards  to  the  middle  of  France. 
It  is  very  generally  propagated  by  suckers,  but  where  great  care  is  bestowed  on  it, 
inarching  is  practiced.  It  grows  from  cuttings.  The  climate  of  England  is  too  cold  for 
the  olive,  yet  in  Devonshire  it  ripens  its  fruit  on  a  s.  wall. — OUa  timtUs  and  several  other 
species  are  useful  trees  of  s.  Africa,  yielding  a  very  hard  and  extremely  durable  wood. 
Some  of  them  bear  the  name  of  Ironwood  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tbe  Akbhican 
Olive  (0.  Amerieana)  is  also  remarkable  for  the  hardness  of  its  wood.  It  is  found  as 
far  n.  as  Virginia.  It  is  a  tree  of  S0-S5  ft.  high,  with  much  broader  leaves  than  tbe 
common  olive.  Its  fruit  is  fit  for  use.  Its  flowers  afjs  frurant.  The  Fraorajit  Oltvk 
(O.fragraiUf  or  OtmanthMfrtigranii  of  China  and  J^NUi  has  extnmely  fragrant  fknren^ 
which  are  used  by  the  Chinese  for  Savoring  tea. 
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OXlVzmTS,  a  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  aisenic  acid  and  protoxide  of  copper,  with 
«  little  phosphoric  acid  and  a  little  water.  It  is  geuerally  of  some  dark  shade  of  greea. 
Aometimes  brown  or  yellow.  It  is  found  along  with  di^rent  ores  or  copper  in  Corn- 
wall and  elsewhere.  It  is  often  crystulized  In  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  of  which  the 
•extremities  are  acutely  beveled,  and  the  obtuse  kteral  edges  sometimes  truncated,  or 
in  acute  double  four-sided  pyramids;  it  Is  sometimes  alra  spherical,  kldn^HShaped, 
columnar,  or  fibrous. 

0I>ITEK"Z1.,  a  t.  of  Spain,  near  the  Portuguese  frontier,  19  m.  s.  by  w.  from  Bada- 
joz,  on  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Guadiana.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  are 
th«  expressing  of  oil,  weaving,  and  the  makingof  earthenware.  From  the  treaty  for  the 
oeesion  of  Olivenza  by  Portugal  to  Spain  in  1^1,  Qodoy  acquired  his  title  of  prince  of 
the  peace.    Pop.  10,000. 

OLIVER,  Andrew,  1700-74;  b.  Boston;  educated  at  Harvard  college,  and  in  1748 
elected  to  the  general  court,  in  which  he  served  three  terms.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe 
council,  1746-05,  and  secretary  of  tbe  province,  1766-70.  He  succeeded  Hutchinson  as 
lieut.gov.  in  1771.  After  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  by  parliament  in  1766,  he  took 
the  place  of  stampHjistributor,  but  was  forced  to  resign  after  having  been  hanged  In 
■^Bgy  on  the  "  liberty  tree."  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Hutchinson,  whose  political 
course  he  followed,  and  of  whose  unpopularity  he  bad  a  full  share.  The  zeal  with  which 
he  seconded  tbe  measures  of  the  British  ministry  was  evident  in  his  letters^  which  were 
sent  over  to  this  country  by  Franklin  in  177S,  and  the  general  court  petitioned  Oeoi^  IIL 
for  hia  removal 

OLIVER,  Peteb,  I.L.D.,  1718-01 ;  b.  England;  brother  of  Andrew,  lieut.gov.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts io  1770;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1780.  Not  renilarly  bred  to  the  law,  he 
adopted  that  profession,  and  on  Sept.  14,  1766,  wasappointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  in  1771  chief -luBtice.  When  tbe  coloniesassumed  control  of  their  own  judicial  affairs, 
and  sides  were  taken  on  the  question  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  he  espoused  the  tory  cause, 
and  in  Mar.,  1774,  refused  the  compensation  offered  him  for  his  services,  when  required 
to  give  his  word  not  to  receive  either  pay  or  emolument  from  any  other  source  than  the 
assembly.  He  was  impeached,  and  fled  from  Boston  with  the  British  troops  in  1776. 
Be  was  pensioned  by  tne  British  government,  and  Oxford,  in  1776,  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  His  eon  Peter  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  1761,  practiced 

medicine  in  ^iddleborough,  also  returned  to  England,  and  died  there  in  183S,  at  the  age 
■of  80.  Peter,  the  elder,  contributed  a  nimiber  of  articles  to  The  Genaor,  a  tory  paper, 
and  published  iSp^eA  on  the  Deatlt  of  Imac  I^rop  (1 7S0) ;  Potm  on  the  Death  cf  Bee.  WU- 
iard  (1757);  Serimt^l  Lexicon  (1784-86);  new  ed.  1883.  He  transcribed  the  manuscript 
history  of  Wm.Hubtmrd,  and  collected  many  valuable  records  of  the  old  colony,  which 
he  earned  with  him  to  Sngbuid. 

0LTVX8,  XOWT  OF,  called  also  Monn'  Olivet,  an  inc<nuidentble  ridge  lying  on  tbe 
«.  ^e  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  Is  only  separated  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat.  It  is  called  by  the  modern  Arabs  Jebel-el-Tur,  and  takes  its  familiar  name  from 
a  magnificent  grove  of  olive-trees  which  once  stood  on  its  western  Ilank.  but  has  now  in 
ffreat  part  disappeared.  The  road  to  mount  Olivet  is  through  St.  Stephen's  gate,  and 
leads  by  a  stone  bridge  over  the  now  almost  waterless  brook  Cedron.  Immediately 
beyond,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  lies  the  garden  of  Octhsemane;  and  the  road  here 
parts  into  two  branches,  northwards  towara  Galilee,  and  eastwards  to  Jericho.  Tbe 
ridge  risffi  in  tbree  peaks,  the  central  one  of  which  is  2,666  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and 416  ft  above  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat.  The  southern  summit  is  now  called  "the 
mount  of  Offense,"  and  was  the  scene  of  the  idolatrous  worship  established  by  Solomon 
for  his  foreign  wives  and  concubines.  The  northern  peak  Is  the  supposed  scene  of  the 
appearance  of  the  angel.>(  to  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection,  and  is  remarkable  in 
Jewish  history  as  the  place  in  which  Titus  formed  his  encampment  In  the  expedition 
a^nst  the  fated  city  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  around  the  central  peak,  which  is  the 
mount  of  Olives  properly  so  called,  that  all  tbe  most  sacred  assocaatlons  of  Cbriatian 
history  converge.  On  the  summit  stands  the  church  of  tbe  Ascendon,  built  originally 
by  St.  Helen,  ttie  modem  church  being  now  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Armenian  community; 
and  near  it  are  shown  the  various  places  where,  according  to  tradition,  our  Lord  wept 
over  Jerusalem,  where  tbe  apostles  composed  the  apostles'  creed,  where  our  Lord 
taught  them  the  Lord's  prayer,  etc.  Near  tlte  church  of  tlie  Ascension  is  a  mosque  and 
tbe  tomb  of%  Mohammedan  saint.  In  tbe  garden  of  Qethsemane.  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
hill,  is  shown  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  agonr.  Tbe  northern  peak  spreads  out  into  a 
plain  of  considerable  extent,  which  is  painfully  notable  in  Jewish  history  as  the  place 
where,  after  the  Jews  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  under  Bar-Kochebah.  were  debarred  by 
Adrian  from  entering  Jerusalem,  they  were  wont  to  assemble  annually  on  the  anniver- 
aary  of  the  burning  of  the  temple  to  celebrate  this  mournful  anniversary,  and  to  take  a 
distant  look  at  their  beloved  Jerusalem.  The  scene  Is  beautifully  described,  and  with 
much  dramatic  feeling,  by  St.  Jerome. — Com.  in  Sophoniam,  t.  ill.  p.  1665. 

0LXTXTAH8,  a  religions  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  one  .of  the  nuiny 
remarkable  products  of  that  well-known  spiritual  movement  which  characterized  Xhe 
18th  and  18th  centuries.   Tbe  Olivetans,  or  bretlKm  of  our  lady  ot  mount  Olivet,  are 
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an  offshoot  of  the  sntsat  Benedictine  order  (q.T.)>  and  derive  thdr  origjn  from  John 
Tolomei,  a  native  of  Sienna,  bora  iu  the  year  1272.  Tolomcl  had  been  a  distingulslied 
professor  of  phlloaophy  in  the  uniTerslty  of  bis  native  city;  but  his  career  was  auddcnlr 
interrupted  bv  the  losfi  of  hie  eiis^t.  Although  he  was  cured  of  his  blindnees  (and,  is 
he  himself  believed,  miraculously),  this  visitation  convinced  him  of  the  vanity  of  eartbly 
things;  imd  in  company  with  some  friends  he  withdrew  to  a  solitary  place  near  Sienna, 
where  be  devoted  himself  to  prayer  and  refieious  exercises.  By  the  direction  of  the 
pope,  John  XXII.,  the  new  bremren  adopted  Uie  Benedictine  rule;  but  they  eboae  as 
their  especial  province  the  cultivation  of  sacred  science,  and  the  duty  of  teaching.  In 
the  year  Tolomei  was  chosen  as  the  first  eeneral;  and  even  In  his  lifetime  the 
institute  made  rapid  progress,  especially  In  Italy.  It  nambered  at  one  time  eighty 
houses,  but  at  present  the  number  is  reduced  to  four— namely,  the  parent  house,  so 
called,  of  Monte  Olivoto,  in  the  diocese  of  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  one^at  Rome,  one  at 
OcooR,  and  one  at  Palermo.  The  OUvetan  order  lias  pFodutxd  many  distinculsbed 
ecclesiasUCB. 

OLITZHI.   See  Chrtsoltte. 

OL'LA  FODSIDA  (literally,  putrid  po£),  a  Spanish  term,  originally  ugnifyiog  an 
accumulation  of  remains  of  fifsh,  vegetables,  etc.,  thrown  together  into  a  ^t,  but  generally 
employed  to  designate  a  favorite  natimal  dish  of  the  Spaniards,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  diflerent  kipds  of  meat  and  vegetables  stewed  together.  It  has  also  come  to  be  figura- 
tively applied  to  literary  productions  of  very  miscellaneous  coutenta.  The  French  equiva- 
lent is  pl?^;Mum,  and  the  Scotch  hotch-potch,  both  of  which,  but  especially  the  former, 
are  also  employed  in  a  figurative  sense. 

OLLIVIER,  Emilb,  b.  in  Marseilles,  182.5,  son  of  Demosthfene  who  was  exiled  from 
the  time  of  the  ooup  d'etat  of  Napoleon,  in  IdSl,  to  1860.  £mile  was  educated  for  the 
practice  of  law;  was  made  commissary ^gen.  at  Marseilles  by  Ledru  RoUin  in  1848,  and 
thereafter  prefect.  In  1849  he  resumed  the  practice  oi  law  in  Paris;  was  elecU.-J 
a  liberal  member  of  the  legislative  araembly  from  Paris  in  1857,  and  re-elected 
in  1868.  In  1Q67  he  was  won  over  to  tiie  Bonapartista,  and  failed  of  au  election 
in  Puis  tiie  following  year;  but  secured  a  seat  by  an  election  as  deputy  from  the 
department  of  Var.  In  December  of  that  year  Napoleou  made  him  minister  of  justice 
under  the  new  constitution  of  the  empire,  which  office  he  entered  upon  Jan.  3.  1870. 
He  was  chiefly  noted  for  his  sulwerviency  to  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  and  his  preten- 
sions to  statesmanship.  He  assumed  a  supercilious  confidence  in  the  Frcdcb  military 
snperiority  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  German  war  iu  1870,  and  retired  with  his  mas- 
ter after  the  first  great  reverses  to  French  arms.  Through  imperial  favor  he  had  been 
made  a  member  of  tiie  French  academy  in  1870,  succeeding  to  the  chair  of  Lamartine. 
In  1S74  he  read  a  eulogy  of  Napoleon  before  the  academy,  and  afterward  become  ita 
chancellor. 

OLMSTED,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Minnesota;  drained  by  the  Zumbro  and  Boot  rivers  and 
their  branches;  intersected  by  the  St.  Peter  and  W^inona  railroad;  650  sq.aL;  pop.  *80. 
21,543—16,862  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mostly  a  rolling  pndrie,  and  Uie  soil 
very  productive;  wheat,  oats,  bay,  and  dairy  products  are  the  staples.  This  1«  the 
largest  wheat  producing  county  in  the  state.   Co.  seat,  Rochester. 

OLMSTED.  Denison.  ll.d.,  1791-1859;  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1818, 
and  was  tutor  1815-17.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  m  the  North  Carolina  univcraty 
1817-26;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  was  connected  with  Yale,  holding  a  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  until  1886,  and  after  that,  of  natural  philosophy  and  as&onomy.  In 
1881  he  published  a  treatise  on  natural  philosophy,  and  In  1840  (me  on  AA«o{  Aatroaomjf, 
followed  In  1841  by  the  (kmpendium  itf  Attronomy.  These  text-books  came  into  almost 
universal  use  in  the  colleges  of  this  country,  and  in  an  abridged  form,  in  many  public 
schools.  They  are  still  used,  though  in  general  supplanted  by  the  more  modem  works 
of  prof.  Loomis  and  others.  Profs.  Olmsted  and  Loomis  were  the  first  observers  of 
Halley'a  comet  of  1885.  He  wrote  sketches  of  the  lives  of  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Rogtr 
Sherman,  EH  Whitney,  pres.  Dwi^t  of  Yale,  and  others,  and  cootributM  a  very  large 
number  of  scientific  and  biographical  papers  to  the  Ameriean  Journal  ^Beienee;  Hew 
En^iinder;  Journal  cf  Qmmerct,  and  many  other  periodic^ 

OLMSTED,  Frebbrick  Law,  b.  Hartford,  Ctmn.,  1828;  educated  thete.  sod  at 
Tale  college,  making  a  specialty  of  agricultural  science  and  engineering.  He  bcican 
life  as  a  farmer  and  horticulturist;  in  1850  traveled  on  foot  through  poilliona  of  Ehir- 
iand,  Scotland,  and  the  continent,  and  published,  in  1852.  a  book  of  observations  under 
the  hoad  of  WaiJa  and  Tnlka  of  an  American  F^irmer  in  England,  which  was  replete 
wiLh  information,  and  widely  read.  In  1852-53  he  traveled  in  the  cotton  states,  gather- 
ing information  which  was  published  in  1856  in  a  book  entitled  A  Journey  in  the  Sea- 
bonrd  Slixre  State$.  This  was  followed  by  a  Journey  Through  Texas,  1857,  and  A  Jour- 
ney in  the  Back  Cntintrp,  in  1860.  Abstracts  of  these  works  were  Issued  in  two  vols,  in 
London  in  1861  under  the  title  of  Ths  Cotton  Kingdom.  In  1853  he  was  traveling  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  studying  especially  tlieir  parks  and  horticultorat  aits.  In 
1857,  when  premiums  were  offered  for  the  beat  plans  for  the  Central  park  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Olmsted  associated  himself  In  the  preparation  of  plans  with  Mr.  Qdvert  Vauz, 
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partner  of  A.  J.  Downing,  the  distinguishGd  landscape  gardt-ncr,  who  was  [)reparing  plans 
for  the  park  when  he  died.  Their  combined  labors  produced  the  plan  which  was  chosen 
out  of  a  competiliou  of  34  designs.  During  the  next  foiir  yenrs  the  park  was  developed 
under  the  plaaa  of  these  gentlemen,  in  which  the  most  cultivated  tnste  was  combined 
with  economy  and  thoroughnei>s.  In  1830  Mr.  Olm.sted  visited  Europe  to  study  piirk 
works.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861  he  was  appointed  by  president 
Lincoln  on  a  commission  to  investigate  tbe  sanitary  condition  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and 
resided  for  three  years  in  Washington  as  the  business  head  of  the  commission.  He  then 
spent  two  yeara  in  California,  and  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Katiooal 
park  of  the  Yosemite.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1868  to  join  Mr.  Vaux  in  the  exe-  |' 
cution  of  plans  for  Prospect  park  in  Brooklyn,  which  the^  nearly  completed  under 
their  own  supervision.  He  has  since  been  associated  in  designs  for  parks  and  other 
public  works  in  Washington,  Clilcago,  San  Francisco.  Buffalo,  and  Montreal. 

OLKUTZ,  the  chief  fortress  of  Moravia,  Austria,  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  situated  in  lat.  49°  86'  n.,  and  in  long.  17°  15'  e.,  on  an  island  of  the  river 
Moravia,  which,  by  means  of  sluices,  can  be  opened  into  the  moats,  and  thus  made  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  defense.  OlmQtz  Is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  nominated  by  the 
chapter,  ai^  is  the  chief  sent  of  the  admtnistraMve  departments.  Its  university,  founded 
in  1581,  and  reor^nized  in  1837,  was  reduced  to  a  theological  faculty  in  1856.  Olmtltz 
has  a  library  of  6'5,000  volumes;  good  natural  history,  physical,  and  other  museums;  a 
gymnasium,  an  arrhicpiscopal  seminary,  artillery  and  infantry  academies,  polylecbiiie 
and  other  schools,  a  hospital,  an  asylum  for  widows  and  orpliaos,  etc.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  its  churches  are  the  cathedral,  a  fine  old  building,  and  the  church  of  &i.  Mau- 
ritius, completed  in  1412,  with  its  celebrated  organ,  liaving  48  stops  and  more  than  3,000 
pipes.  The  noble  town-hall,  with  Its  complicated  clock-work,  set  up  in  1574,  and  the 
lofty  column  on  theOberring,  with  several  fine  foimtains  in  the  squares,  and  the  splen^d 
archiepisconal  palace  and  (-liapter-honse,  all  contribute  towards  the  picturesque  aspect 
for  which  OlmOtz  is  distinguished.  The  deficiency  in  public  gardens  has  of  late  yeam 
iieen  in  pnrt  supplied  by  the  draining  and  planting  of  some  of  the  inner  moats,  and  the 
conversion  of  some  portions  of  the  fortification"  into  pleasure-grounds.  A  mile  from  the 
citv  lies  the  monastery  of  the  Premonstratensiaiis  at  Hnidisch,  founded  in  1074,  now  a 
military  hospital.  OlmQtz  has  a  few  manufactories  of  kerseymere,  cloth,  linen,  and  por- 
celain, and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade  in  csttle  ftvm  Poland  and  Moldavia.  Irap. 
'69, 15,381.  Prior  to  1777,  when  OlmQtz  whs  raised  Into  an  archliishoprie.  Its  bishops  bad 
long  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  empire.  The  diy  suffered 
severely  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  again  in  the  seven  years'  war  of  Silesia,  when 
it  more  than  once  fell  into'the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  In  1^  Ferdinand  I.  signed  his 
abdication  here  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  Franz-Joseph  I.;  while  in  1850  OlmQtz  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  conference  between  the  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  plenipo* 
leutiaries,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  conflicting  differences  which  had  arisen  In  the  Ger- 
man states  generally,  as  the  result  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848. 

OLNEY,  a  t.  the  co.  seat  of  Richland  co..  111. ;  on  tlie  Grayville  nnd  Maltoon.  and  the 
Ohio  and  Mis.<iis.sippi  railroads  ISO  m.  s  c.  of  Springfield;  pop.  '70,  3,680.  There  are 
a  court  house,  baiik.  4  hotels,  3  weekly  papers,  and  many  churches  and  schools.  The 
place  was  settled  in  1843. 

OLOVBTZ',  a  government  in  the  n.  of  Russia,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Finland,  and  on 
the  c.  and  n.e.  by  Archangel.  Area,  excluave  of  water.  49,104  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '70, 
296.392.  tiarg;e  lakes  abound  in  this  government,  the  chief,  after  lake  Onega  (u.v.). 
being  lakes  "\\  ygo  and  Sego.  The  surface  is  in  general  elevated,  and  about  four  fiftlis  of 
it  are  covered  with  wood.  Tlie  soil  i.s  sterile,  and'  the  climate  is  cold  .ind  damp.  The 
wealth  of  the  government  consists  principally  in  its  minerals.  Its  iron  mines  supplv  the 
iron-works  of  Petrasowod-sk,  and  from  its  quarries  marble^  arc  .sent  to  St.  Petersfiurg. 
The  principal  employments  of  the  inhabitants,  who  arc  principally  Ru.-4.'4ians  and  Finns, 
aud  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  are  carving  in  wood,  fishing,  and  hunting.  Many  of 
them  also  are  employed  in  the  iron-works  and  quarries.  The  women  weave  and  spin. 
Tlie  govornment  derives  its  name  fi^m  Uie  small  but  ancient  town  of  Olonetz.  Petraso- 
wodsk  is  tlie  center  of  administration. 

OLOBOK,  or  OLOitOK-SAfNTE-MABTE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyr^- 
nees,  on  the  Gave  d'Oloron.15  m.  6.w.  of  Pau.  The  church  of  St.  Marie  is  in  the  transi- 
tion style  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic.  The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  the 
checkered  handkerchiefs  whicli  form  the  favorite  hcad-drc.-ises  of  the  rwasautir  of  Aragon 
and  Gnscony.  and  also  the  "  biirrets"  or  cap.**  of  the  Bearnais.    Pop.  "6,  7,228. 

O'LOT,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gerona,  and  33  m.  n.w.  from  Gerona,  near  the 
base  of  the  I^rrenees,  on  the  Fluvia.  There  are  14  volcanic  cones  closi-  to  the  town;  the 
crater  of  the  largest  is  a  mile  in  circumference  and  445  ft.  in  depth.  The  whole  district 
is  volcanic.  In  many  places,  and  even  in  the  town  itself,  currents  of  air  blow  continu- 
ally from  the  porous  lava.  'These  are  called  inifttdorets  and  topiadoret,  and  some  of  them 
are  conducted  beneath  houses,  and  used  as  refrigerators  in  hot  weather.  They  maintain 
the  temperature  of  about  58°  F.  both  in  hot  and  cold  weather,  but  the  gust  of  sir  is  strongest 
in  hot  weather.  Olot  was  almost  ileslroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  14:21,  but  was  soon 
rebuilt.   Fop.  13,070. 
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OLS'HAUSEN,  Hbrmann.  1796-1889;  b.  Oldesloe,  in  the  duclij-  of  HoUtein.  He 
studied  theology  in  1814-18  at  Kiel  and  Berlia,  heariug  at  the  former  the  lectures  <^ 
Twesteu,  and  at  the  latter  those  of  Neandcr  and  Schlelermacher.  His  first  work  was  a 
prize-essajf,  Jfelattehthm'a  CharacterutikavM  teinen  Biiefen  dargaOelU.  He  became  in  1818 
licentiate  in  theology  in  the  university;  in  1831  van  elected  professor  extraordinary  at 
KOnij^bcrg,  and  in  1837  a  regular  proiessor.  ,  In  1884  he  accepted  a  theological  profcs- 
sorsliip  at  Erlangen,  where  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three.  Besides  his  prize 
essay  lie  published  JlUt&ria  eecles.  teteiis  vumumenta;  DU  Aechtheit  der  tier  KanonUeJun 
JScangelum  aus  der  Qeichichte  der  zwei  eritton  Jahr^ttnderte  enneaen;  Sin  Wort  Ober  tieferen 
Sclir^aiim;  Die  Bibl,  SehriftauaUgung;  Nock  ein  Wort  Ober  tieferen  Schriftxinn.  In  this 
last  work  lie  rejects  a  literal  verbal  inspiration  of  tlie  Scriptures.  His  most  valued  wort: 
is  his  commentary  ou  the  New  Testament,  translated  into  English  for  Clark's  foreign 
theological  libraiT,  and  revised  and  reprinted  with  Olshausen's  tract  on  the  Oenvinene$$ 
efihe  Writingt  t/tte  iVsu  Tettament,  by  prof.  A.  C.  Eendrick,  of  Bochester  UQiveiw^,  9 
volumes. 

OLTK'FIA,  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  Olympic  games  (q.v.),  is  a  beautiful  valley  in 
!EliH,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  through  which  runs  the  river  Alpneus.  As  a  national  sanctuary 
of  the  Greeks,  Olympia  contained,  within  a  small  space,  many  of  the  choicest  treasures 
of  Grecian  art  belonging  to  all  periods  and  states,  such  as  temples,  moauments,  altars, 
theaters,  and  multitudes  of  images,  statues,  and  votive-offerings  of  brass  and  marble.  In 
the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny,  there  still  stood  here  about  3,000  suitues.  The  Sacred  grove 
(called  the  Alt*»  of  Otympia,  inclosed  a  level  space  about  4,000  ft.  long  b^  nearly  2,000 
broad,  containing  both  the  spot  appropriated  to  the  games  and  the  sanctuaries  connected 
with  them.  It  was  finely  wooded,  and  in  its  center  stood  a  chunp  of  sycamores.  The 
Altia  was  crossed  from  w.  to  e.  by  a  road  called  the  "  Pompic  way,  along  which  all  the 
procesdoDS  passed.  The  Alpheus  bounded  it  ou  the  s.,  the  Cladeus,  a  tributary  of  the 
the  former,  on  Uie  w.,  and  rocky  but  gently  swelling  hills  on  the  n. ;  westward  it  looked 
towards  the  Ionian  sea.  The  most  celebrated  building  was  the  Olympieiuin,  or  Olffmpivm. 
dedicated  to  Olympian  Zeus.  It  was  designed  by  tlie  architect  Libon  of  Elis  in  the  Otli 
c.  B.C.,  but  was  not  completed  for  more  than  a  centuiy.  It  contained  a  colossal  statue  t>f 
the  god,  the  masterpiece  of  the  sculptor  Phidias,  ana  many  other  splendid  figures;  ila 
])aintiogs  were  the  work  of  Panienas.  a  relative  of  Phidias.  Next  to  the  Olympirium 
ranked  the  Heraum,  dedicated  to  Hera,  the  wife  of  Zeua,  and  the  queen  of  Heaven,  con- 
taining the  table  on  which  were  placed  the  ^rlauds  prepared  fur  the  victors  in  the  games; 
the  Pelopium,  the  Metroum,  the  ten  T/iesavn  or  treasun^,  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
dedicatory  offerings  of  the  Greek  cities,  the  temples  of  Eileithyia  and  Apnrodite  also 
deserve  mention ;  the  Stadium  and  the  Mippodrome,  where  the  contests  took  place,  stooct 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Altis.  The  plowshare  now  paases  through  the  scene  of  the«<e 
contests,  but  many  rains  still  attest  the  ancient  magniflconce  of  the  buildings.  In  1875 
explorsUons,  at  the  expense  of  the  German  government,  were  undertaken  at  Olympia, 
ana  already  sevovl  important ' '  finds  "  have  been  made. 

OLYMPIA,  the  capital  city  of  Washington  territory,  on  Budd's  inlet,  at  the  s.  part 
of  Puget  sound,  about  100  m.  nby  w.  of  Portland,  Oregon,  in  lat.  4n0' n.,  long.  128*"  w. ; 
pop.  '75,  1500.  The  Des  Chutes  river,  which  enters  the  sound  at  this  point,  is  spanned 
by  a  bridge  530  ft.  long  from  Olympia  to  Tumwater,  and  there  is  a  bridge  over  2,000  ft. 
lonfT  across  the  inlet.  The  nearest  railroad  station  is  Tenino,  15  m.  8.,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad.  The  surrounding  country  is  covered  with  forests,  and  lies  between  the 
Coast  and  Cascade  mountains.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out,  bordered 
with  shade  trees,  and  lined  with  handsome  residences,  many  of  which  are  Inclosed  by 
gardens.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  state-house,  court-house,  and  city  hall.  There 
an  4  hotels,  7  lurches,  a  bank,  an  academy,  and  3  libraries.  There  are  8  weekly  news- 
papers. Boots  and  shoes,  flour,  soap,  beer,  and  lumber  are  manufactured.  The  Des  Chutes 
furnishes  ample  water-power.  Steamers  run  almost  daily  to  Victoria  and  other  points  ou 
Puget  sound,  and  a  line  of  stages  to  the  railroad  station  at  Tenino.  Iiarge  vessels  can 
come  up  the  inlet  to  Olympia  at  high  tide;  but  low  tide  uncovers  a  long  mud  flat  wbicli 
prevents  even  small  boats  from  reaching  the  wharf.  The  difference  between  extreme 
high  and  low  tides  here  is  34  ft.,  and  the  average  ebb  and  flow  0.S  feet.  Olympia  was 
surveyed  in  1851;  made  a  city,  1899. 

OITMPIAB  (Or.  otjfmpitu),  the  name  given  to  the  period  of  four  years  that  elapaed 
between  two  successive  celebrations  of  the  Olj-mplc  games  (q.v.);  a  mode  of  reckonlns 
which  forms  the  most  celebrated  chronoloMcn'l  era  among  the  Greeks.  The  first  recordod 
dates  from  July  21  or  32,  776  B.C.,  and  Is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Olympiad  of 
Cortebus ;  for  historians,  instead  of  referring  to  the  olympiad  by  its  numlter,  frequently 
designate  it  by  the  name  of  the  winnrr  of  the  foot-race  in  the  Olympic  games  belonging 
to  that  period,  though  at  times  bni  h  th?  number  and  the  name  of  the  conqueror  are  gireo 
A  slight  indefiniteness  is  frequently  intntduced  into  Greek  chronology,  froin  tbe  custom, 
of  mentioning  only  tbe  olympiad,  neglecting  to  specify  in  which  year  of  the  olymfHad  a 
certain  event  happened.  As  this  era  (rommenced  in  778  B.P..  the  first  year  of  our  present 
era  (1  a.d.)  corresponded  to  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  year  of  tbe  104th  with  tbe  firat  half 
of  the  first  year  of  the  196th  olympiad,  and  384  a.d.  corresponds  to  the  second  year  of  the 
:!03(I  olympiad,  at  which  time  reckoning  by  olympiads  tenninated.   This  eta  Is  used 
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only  by  writers,  and  is  never  found  on  coins,  and  veiy  seldom  on  inscriptions.  Anoilier 
<ilympic  era,  known  as  tiie  "  New  Olympic  Era,"  was  commenced  by  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, and  dates  from  181  a.d.  ;  U  is  found  both  in  writings,  public  documents,  and 
inscriptions. 

0LT1CFIA8,  tlie  wife  of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the 
great.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  I.,  king  of  Epinu.  ^le  possessed  a  vig- 
orous understanding,  but  was  of  a  meet  passionate,  jealous,  and  ambitious  character. 
Philip  having,  on  account  of  disagreements,  separated  from  her  and  married  Cleopatra, 
niece  of  Attalus  (337  b.c.},  she  went  to  reside  with  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  where  she  incessantly  fomented  intrigues  against  her  former  husband,  aod  is 
believed  to  have  taken  part  in  his  assassination  by  Pausauias,  387  b.c.  On  the  acces^on 
of  hfft  son  Alexander  to  the  throne,  she  returned  to  Macedonia,  where  she  contributed  to 
bring  aliout  the  murdw  of  Cfleopotra  and  her  daughter.  Alexander  was  filled  with  indig- 
nation, but  Olympias  was  liis  mother,  and  he  could  not  obey  ttte  dictates  of  justice. 
During  his  brief  but  magnificent  career  he  always  treated  her  with  the  utmost  reverence 
and  esteem,  though  he  never  allowed  her  to  meddle  with  his  political  schemes.  After 
his  death  she  endeavored  to  get  possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  and  obtained  the  sup- 
port of  Polysperchon  in  her  designs.  In  317  the  two  defeated  Arrhidsus,  the  weak- 
minded  step-brother  and  successor  of  Alexander,  and  his  wife  Eurydice,  whom  she 
caused  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  same  year.  She  now  b^n  to  glut  her  revenge  on  such 
of  the  Macedonian  nobles  as  had  shown  themselves  hostile  to  her;  but  her  cruelties  soon 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  her,  even  though  she  was  the  mother  of  their 
heroic  king,  whereupon  Cassander  (q.v.),  her  principal  adversary,  inarched  n.  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  besieged  her  in  Pydna,  and  forced  her  to  surrender  in  the  spring  of  316 
B.C.  She  was  immraiately  afterward  put  to  death.  Ulympias  was  a  woman  of  heroic 
spirit,  but  of  fierce  and  uncontrollable  passions,  and  in  the  perpetration  of  crime,  when 
abe  reckoned  it  necessary,  displayed  an  unscrupulousness  peculiarly  feminine. 

OLTXFXG  0A1CE8,  the  most  splendid  national  festival  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year  in  honor  of  Zeus,  the  faUier  of  the  gods,  on  the  plain  of  Olympla 
^q.v.).  Their  origin  goes  back  iuto  prehistoric  ages.  According  to  the  myth  elaborated 
or  preserved  by  the  jQlean  priests,  they  were  instituted  by  the  Idsean  Herakles  in  the 
time  of  Eronos,  father  of  Zeus;  according  to  others^  by  the  later  Hernkles,  sou  of  Zeus 
andAlkmene;  while  Strabo,  rejecting  the  older  and  more  incredible  legends,  attributes 
their  origin  to  the  Herakleidie  after  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  But  the  first 
glimpse  of  anything  approaching  to  historic  fact  in  connection  with  the  games  is  their 
so-called  revival  by  Iphitos.  king  of  Elis,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver, 
Lycurgus,  about  884  B.C.;  or,  according  to  others,  about  828  B.C.,  an  event  commemo- 
rated by  an  inscrijc^ion  on  a  disk  kept  in  the  Seraum  at  Olympia,  which  Pausanias  (flor. 
2d  c  A.D.)  saw.  That  festive  games  were  celebrated  here— in  other  words,  that  Olym^ 
was  a  satred  spot  long  before  the  time  of  Iphitos,  can  indeed  hardly  be  doubtea:  the 
universal  tradition  lhat  the  Elean  king  had  only  "revived"  the  giimes  proves  this;  but 
nothing  whatever  can  be  historically  ascertained  concerning  their  origin,  character,  or 
frequency.  In  this  remoter  time.  Iphitos  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  their  founder, 
yet  the  reckoning  of  lime  by  olympiads  (q.v.)— the  real  dawn  of  the  historical  period  in 
Creek  history — did  not  begm  till  more  than  a  century  later.  *At  first,  it  is  conjectured, 
only  Feloponnesians  resorted  to  the  Olympic  games,  out  gradually  the  other  Qreek  states 
were  attracted  to  them,  and  the  festival  became  ^nJuUenie.  Originally,  and  for  a  long 
time,  none  were  allowed  to  contend  except  those  of  pure  Hellenic  blood;  but  after  the 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  sought  and  obttUned  this  honor,  and  both 
Tiberius  and  Nero  figure  In  the  list  of  Roman  victors.  Women — with  one  exception, 
the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne — were  forbidden  to  be  present,  on  pain  of  being 
thrown  headlong  from  the  Typeean  rock.  The  games  were  held  from  the  11th  to  the  15tli 
of  the  Attic  month  Bekatonwaeon  (our  July-August),  during  which,  first  tiiroughout 
Elis,  and  then  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  heralds  proclaimed  the  cessation  of  all 
intestine  hostilities;  while  the  territory  of  Ells  itself  was  declared  inviolable.  The  com- 
batants were  required  to  undergo  a  preparatory  training  for  10  months  in  the  gymna- 
sium at  Elis.  and  during  the  last  of  these  months  the  gymnasium  was  almost  as  nvimer- 
ously  attended  as  the  games  themselves.  Much  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  contests  were  distributed  over  the  different  days.  Kmuse  (Olpmpia,  p.  106) 
suggests  the  following  order:  On  the  first  day  tlie  great  initmtoiy  sacrifices  were  offered, 
after  which  the  competitors  were  properly  classed  and  arranged  by  the  judges,  and  the 
contests  of  the  trumpeters  look  place;  the  second  day  was  set  apart  for  the  boys  who 
competed  with  each  other  in  foot-races,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pentathlon,  the  pankra- 
turn,  horse-races;  the  third  and  principal  day  was  devoted  to  the  contests  of  men  in  foot- 
races of  different  kinds  (as,  for  example,  the  simple  race,  once  over  the  couree;  the 
diaulot,  in  whicli  the  competitors  bad  to  run  the  distance  twice;  and  the  doIirJtm,  in 
which  they  had  to  run  It  seven  or  twelve  times);  wrestling,  boxing,  the  panleration  {in 
which  all  the  powers  and  skill  of  the  combatants  were  exhibited),  and  the  race  of  hoplitei, 
or  men  in  heavy  armor;  on  the  fourth  day  came  off  the  pentathlon  (contest 'of  five  games 
—viz.,  leaidng,  running,  throwing  the  discus,  throwing  the  spear,  and  wrestling,  the 
chariot  ana  horse  races,  and  pediaps  the  contests  of  the  heralds;  the  fifth  day  was  set 
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ftput  for  procesaions,  sacrifices,  and  banquets  to  the  victore  (called  Ofympionikoi),  who 
were  crowned  with  a  garland  of  wild  olive  twigs  cut  from  a  sacred  tree  wUich  grew  iu 
the  Altia  (see  Oltmfia),  and  presented  to  the  acsembled  people,  each  with  a  palm  branch 
in  his  hand,  white  the  heralds  proclaimed  his  Dame,  and  that  of  his  father  and  country. 
On  his  return  borne,  be  was  received  with  extraordinary  distinction ;  songs  wore  sun^ 
in  his  praise  (14  of  Pindar's  extant  lyrics  are  devoted  to  Olf^piorMoi);  statues  were 
erected  to  him,  both  in  the  Altis  and  in  h's  native  city;  a  place  of  honor  uras  given  him 
at  all  public  spectacles;  be  was  In  general  exempted  from  pumic  tues,  and  at  Athens 
was  boaitied  at  the  expense  of  the  state  in  the  Prytaneion. 

The  regulation  of  the  games  belonged  to  the  Eleans,  from  whom  were  chosen  the 
heilarwdikai,  or  judges,  whose  number  varied.  At  first  there  were  only  two,  but  as  the 
games  became  more  and  more  national,  and  consequently  more  numerous,  they  were 
gradually  increased  to  ten,  sometimes  even  to  twelve.  They  were  instructed  in  their 
duties  for  ten  months  beforehand  at  Elis,  and  hdd  their  office  only  for  one  year.  The 
oflScers  who  executed  their  commands  were  called  alyUa,  and  were  under  the  presfdencr 
of  an  aWtarch.— See  Crause's  Oiympia  oder  DanUHung  ier  groMgn  Oljfmpiaeken  «piefe 
(Wlen,  1888.) 

OLTXFIOBO'Sirs,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Alexandrian  Neoplatonists,  flourished  In  the 
first  half  of  the  0th  c.  after  CbrUt,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  Regard- 
ing his  life  notliing  is  known.  Of  his  writings,  we  possess  a  Life  of  Plato,  with  commen- 
taries or  scholia  on  several  of  his  dialogues,  the  Gor^as,  Fhilebiis,  Phsdo,  and  Alcibiades 
I.  In  these  he  appears  as  an  acute  and  vigorous  thmker,  and  as  a  man  of  great  erudition. 
Olympiodorus's  ^fe  ofPiaio  was  published  by  Wetstein  (1692),  EtwaJl  (Lond,  1771),  and 
Fischer  (Leips.  1788);  the  best  edition  of  the  scholia  is  that  of  Mystoxides  and  Scbinas 
(Venice,  1816). 

OLTXPVB,  the  ancient  name  of  several  mountuns  or  chuns  of  mountainB— ,  of  the 
north-western  continuation  of  Taurus  fn  Ky^  of  a  mountain  in  the  IsUnd  of  Cyprus,  of 

one  in  Lycia,  of  another  in  Ells,  of  one  on  the  borders  of  Laconla  and  Arcadia,  and  of 
another  on  the  frontiers  of  Tbessaly  and  Macedonia.  Of  these,  the  last -mentioned  (now- 
called  Elymbo)  Is  the  most  famous.  Its  eastern  side,  which  fronts  the  sea,  is  composed 
of  a  line  of  vast  precipices,  cleft  by  ravines,  filled  with  forest-trees.  Oak,  chestnut, 
beech,  plane  tree,  are  scattered  abundantly  along  its  base,  and  higher  up  «)pear  great 
forests  of  pine,  as  fn  the  days  of  the  old  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome.  With  Euripides,  it 
ib  palvdmarot  Olympos;  with  Virgil,  frwidosug  Olympus;  and  with  Horace,  opaeus  Olyra- 
pvi.  Its  highest  peak  is  9,754  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  is  covered  with  snow  for 
about  nine  months  of  the  year.  It  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  (Greeks  as  the  chief  abode 
of  the  gods,  and  the  jialace  of  Zeus  was  supposed  to  be  upon  its  broad  summit.  Accord- 
ing to  (Jreek  legend,  it  was  formerly  connected  with  O^,  but  was  separated  from  it  by 
an  earthquake,  allowing  a  passage  for  the  Peneius  through  the  narrow  vale  of  Tempo  to 
the  sea.  The  philosopher^  afterwards  transferred  the  abode  of  the  goda  to  the  planetaij' 
splieres,  to  which  they  likewise  transferred  the  name  of  Olympus. 

OLYNTHUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Macedonia,  situated  on  tlie  Toronaic  gulf.  It  was 
probably  founded  by  the  Eubaan  Etrurians  and  Chalcidians.  At  the  time  of  the  second 
Persian  invasion  the  town  was  captured  and  sacked  by  Artabazus,  one  of  Xerxea's  gene> 
rals.  When  Brasidas  overthrew  the  Athenian  power  in  Cbalcidicc,  Olyntbus  gradoalljr 
gained  importance  and  became  the  head  of  an  alliance  among  the  northern  Greek  states, 
which  soon  provoked  the  jealousy  of  Athens  and  Lacedsemonia.  When  the  annexation 
of  Appollonia  and  Acanthus  vm  threatened  by  Olyntbus,  383  b.c.,  an  army  of  10,000 
mcu  w!i.s  sent  agniust  that  republic  by  the  Peloponnesian  states,  under  the  command  of 
Tclcutias,  a  Spartan.  The  Olynthians  were  driven  back  into  their  city;  but.  In  a  sortie,, 
surprised  the  enemy  and  threw  them  into  a  panic.  Teleutias  being  killed  while  tryin^r  to 
rally  his  forces.  Agesipolis  tlien  took  command,  and  bad  g^ned  the  advantage,  when 
he  died,  and  Polybiades,  bis  successor,  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  city  in  S79  B.c. 
The  confederation  was  broken  up.  For  some  time  they  had  an  alliance  with  Philip  of 
Macedonia;  but,  two  years  after  they  had  completed  a  league  with  Athens,  353  B.C.,  war 
broke  out  between  Olyntlius  and  Macedonia.  It  was  in  advocacy  of  tlie  policy  of  sup- 
porting the  Ol^'nthians  that  Demostbcues  uttered  the  Olynthiacs,  among  the  b^t  of  liis. 
orations.  Some  aid  was  sent  by  Atliens,  but  it  was  totally  inadequate,  and  in  S47  B.C. 
Pliilip  razed  the  city  to  the  ground  and  sold  tlie  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

OK  is  a  Sanskrit  word  which,  on  account  of  the  mystical  notions  that  even  at  an 
early  date  of  Hindu  civilization  were  connected  with  it,  acquired  much  importance  in 
the  development  of  Hindu  reli^on.  Its  ori^nal  sense  is  that  of  emphatic  or  Mlemn. 
affirmation  or  assent.  Thus,  when  in  the  White- Yajur- Veda  (see  Vbda)  the  sacriflcer 
invites  the  gods  to  rejoice  in  his  sacrifice,  the  god  Savitr'i  assents  to  hta  summons  b^* 
saying:  "  Om  (i.e.,  be  it  so):  proceed!''  Or,  when  in  the  Br'tiad-Aranyaka-Upanishaa,. 
PrajApati,  the  father  of  gods,  men.  and  demons,  asks  the  gods  whether  they  have  under- 
stood his  instruction ;  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  with  tiieir  affirmative  reply,  in  these 
words:  "  Om,  you  have  fully  comprehended  it;"  and,  in  the  aiune  Upanishad,  Pravfi- 
han'a  answers  the  Question  (rf  S'wetakctu,  as  to  whether  lus  &ther  has  instnu^ed  him. 
by  uttering  the  word  "  Om,"  Lc.,  "forsooth  (I  am)."  A  portion  of  the  R'igveda,  called 
the  Aitareya-Brfthman'a,  where  descrilnng  a  religious  ceremony  at  whkdi  venea  fruik 
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the  Rlgnda,  as  well  as  aoag»  called  QftthtB,  were  recited  by  the  priest  called  Hotr'i. 
aod  reeponses  given  by  another  priest,  the  Adhwaryu,  says:  "Om  is  the  response  of  the 
Adhwaryu  to  the  R'tjCreds  Terses  (recited  by  the  Hotr'i),  and  likewise  ttUhd  (i.e.,  thus) 
his  response  to  the  GAthfis,  for  Om  is  (the  term  of  assent)  used  by  the  gods,  whereas 
tatJtd  is  (the  term  of  assent)  used  by  men"  (the  R'igveda  verses  being,  to  the  orthodox 
Hindu,  of  divine,  and  the  GfltliAs  of  human,  authorship).  In  this,  the  ori^nal  sense  of 
the  word,  it  is  little  doubtful  that  om  is  but  an  older  and  contracted  form  of  the  common 
Sanskrit  word  raotn,  "  thus,"  which,  coming  from  the  pronominal  base  "a"— in  some 
derivations  changed  to  "  «"•— may  have  at  one  time  occurred  in  the  form  atarHf  when,  by 
the  elision  of  the  vowel  followtng  *— for  whicli  their  are  numerous  analogies  in  San- 
aikrit—avam  would  become  aum,  and  hence,  according  to  the  ordinuy  phonetic  laws  of 
the  language,  An.  This  e^mology  of  the  word,  however,  seems  to  have  been  lott,  even 
at  an  early  period  of  Sanskrit  literatnre;  for  another  is  met  witli  in  the  ancient  gram- 
martans,  enabling  us  to  account  for  the  mysticism  which  many  re1igtoi»  and  theological 
works  of  ancient  and  medieeval  India  suppose  to  inhere  in  it.  According  to  this  latter 
etymology,  om  would  come  from  a  raoical  av  by  means  of  an  affix  man,  when  om 
would  be  a  curtuled  form  of  avman  or  oman;  and  as  at  implies  the  notion  of  "  protect, 
preserve,  save,"  om  would  be  a  term  implying  "protection  or  salvation;"  its  mystical 
poperties  aod  ita  sanctity  being  inferred  from  its  occurrence  in  the  Vedic  writings,  and 
In  connection  with  sacriflcial  acta,  such  as  are  alluded  to  before. 

Hence  Om  became  the  auspicious  word  with  which  the  spiritual  teacher  had  to  begin, 
and  the  pupil  had  to  end  each  lesson  of  his  reading  of  theVerla.  "Let  this  syllable,"  the 
existing  I^tis'&khya,  or  grammar  of  the  R'igreda,  enjoins,  "  be  the  head  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  Veda,  for,  alike  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  it  is  the  supreme  Braliman,  the 
gate  of  heaven."  And  Manu  (q.v.)  ordains:  "  A  finUiman,  at  the  beginnlLg  and  end 
(of  a  lesson  on  the  Veda),  must  always  pronounce  the  syUaUe  Om;  for  unless  Om  pre- 
cede, his  learning  will  slip  away  from  him;  and  unless  it  follow,  nothing  will  be  lone 
retained."  At  the  time  when  another  class  of  writings,  the  PurSn'as  (q.v.X  were  added 
to  the  inspired  code  of  Hinduism,  for  a  similar  reason,  Om  is  Ouir  introductoiy  word. 

That  the  mysterious  power  which,  as  the  fpregoing  quotation  from  the  law-book  of 
Hanu  shows,  was  attributed  to  this  word,  must  have  been  the  subject  of  early  specula, 
tion,'  is  obvious  enough.  A  reason  assigned  for  it  is  given  by  Manu  himself.  "  Brah- 
mA,"  he  says,  "eztra^ed  from  the  three  Vedas  the  letter  a,  the  letter  u,  and  the  letter 
m  (which  combined  result  in  OmX  together  with  the  (mysterious)  words  Bh&h'  (earth), 
BAumA'  (sky);  and  Saah'  (heaven) ;"  and  In  another  verse :  ' '  These  three  great  immutable 
words,  preosded  by  the  syllable  Om,  and  (tbe  sacred  R'igveda  verse,  called)  Gfiyatrl, 
consisting  of  three  tines,  must  be  considered  as  the  moutli  (or  entrance)  of  Brahman  (tlie 
Veda)" — or,  as  the  commentators. observe — the  means  of  attaining  final  emancipation; 
and  "The  syllable  Om  is  the  supreme  Brahman,  (three)  regulated  breathings  (accom- 

Sanied  with  Uie  mental  recitation  of  Om,  the  three  mysterious  words,  Bhflh',  Bhuvah', 
wah',  and  the  Oftyatri),  are  the  highest  devotion  All  rites  ordained  in  tbe  Veda, 

mich  as  burnt  and  other  sacrifices,  pass  away;  but  the  syllable  Om  must  be  conaidered 
as  imperishable,  for  it  is  (a  symbol  of)  Brahman  (the  supreme  Spirit]  himself,  the  Lord 
of  Creation."  In  these  Bpeculations.  Manu  bears  out,  and  is  borne  out  by,  several 
Upanishads.  S«3  Veda.  In  the  Katha-Vpanishad,  for  instance,  Yama,  the  god  of 
death,  m  replying  to  a  qpestion  of  Nachiketas,  says:  "The  word  which  all  the  Vedas 
record,  which  all  the  modes  of  penance  proclaim,  of  which  desirous  the  religious  students 
perform  their  duties,  this  word  1  will  briefly  tell  thee,  it  is  Om.  This  syllable  means 
the  (inferior)  Brahman  and  the  supreme  Cprahman).  Whoever  knows  thte  syllable, 
obtains  whatever  he  wishes."  And  In  the  ProM'na-  Upanixhad,  the  saint  I^ppalfida  says 
to  SatvakSma:  "  The  supreme  and  ihe  inferior  Brahman  are  both  the  word  Om;  lience 
the  wise  follows  by  this  support  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two.  If  he  meditates  upon 
its  one  letter  (a)  onlv,  he  is  quickly  bom  on  the  earth;  him  carry  the  verses  of  the 
R'igveda  to  the  world  of  man;  and  if  he  is  devoted  there  to  austerity,  the  duties  of 
a  religious  student,  and  faith,  he  enjoys  greatness.  But,  if  he  meditates  in  his  mind  on 
its  two  letters  (a  and  «),  he  is  elevated  by  the  verses  of  the  Tajur-Veda  to  the  inter- 
mediate region;  he  comes  to  the  world  of  the  moon,  and  having  enjoyed  there  jjower, 
retunis  agsln  (to  the  world  of  man).  If,  however,  he  meditates  on  die  supreme  Spirit  by 
means  of  its  three  letters  (a,  u,  and  m),  he  is  produced  in  light,  in  the  sun;  as  the  snake 
is  liberated  from  its  skin,  so  he  is  liberated  from  sin."  According  to  the  Mln'd'fikya- 
Unpanishad,  tbe  nature  of  the  soul  is  summarized  in  the  three  letters  a,  u.  and  m,  in  their 
isolated  and  combined  form — a  being  Vais'wAnara.  or  that  form  of  Brahman  whidi 
represents  the  soul  in  its  waking  condition;  u,  Taiiasa,  or  that  form  of  Brahman 
which  represents  the  soul  In  its  dreaming  state;  and  m,  Prfijna,  or  that  form  of  Bi'ahman 
which  represents  it  in  its  state  of  profotmd  sleep  (or  that  state  in  which  it  is  temporarily 
united  with  the  supreme  Spirit);  while  a,  u.  m,  combined,  i.e.,  Om,  represent  the  fourtli 
or  h^est  condition  of  Brahman,  "  whidi  is  unaccountable,  in  which  all  manifestations 
have  ceased,  which  is  bUssful  and  without  duality.  Om,  therefore  is  soul;  and  by  this 
soul,  he  who  knows  it  enters  into  (the  supreme)  soul."  Passages  like  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  kev  to  the  more  enigmatic  expressions  used,  for  instance,  the  author  of 
the  Toga  (q.v.)  philosophy,  where,  in  three  short  sentences,  he  says:  "  His  (the  supreme' 
Lord's  name)  is  Pran'ata  (i,e.,  Om):  its  muttering  (should  be  made)  and  reflection  on  \X% 
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signifleatlon;  thence  comes  the  knowledge  of  the  tranMcndentalaiiHrituid  the  abwnce  of 
the  obstades"  (such  aa  elcknees,  languor,  doubt,  etc,  ^rtiich  obetnict  the  mind  of  an 
ascetic).  But  they  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  the  further  course  which  supenttitioo 
took  in  enlarging  upon  the  mysticism  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Upanisltads.  For  as  sooa 
as  every  letter  of  which  the  word  Om  consists  was  fancied  to  embody  a  separate  idea,  it 
is  intelli^ble  that  other  soctarian  explanations  were  grafted  on  them,  to  serve  their 
apecii^  purposes.  Thus  while  S'ankara,  the  great  theologian  and  commentator  oo  the 
Lpan^lmds,  is  still  contented  with  an  etymological  punning, -by  means  of  wUch  he 
Iransfomu  "a"  (or  rather  "d")  into  an  aboreviation  of  <ipA' (perrading).  since  speech  is 
pervaded  by  Vais'wftnara;  "u"  into  an  abbreviaUon  <h  w&araha  (tuperiority),  aince 
Tsijasa  is  superior  to  Vais'wahara;  and  *'  fn"  into  an  abbreviation  of  mtti  (destructimi), 
Vais'wfin&ra  and  Taijosa,  at  the  destruction  and  regeneration  of  the  world,  lieing,  as  it 
were  absorbed  into  PrSjna — the  PuriUi'as  (q.v.)  make  of  "a"  a  name  of  Vishn'u;  of 
a  name  of  his  consort  ifW;  and  of  "»ft,"ade8ignation  of  their  joint-worshipper;  «- tliey 
see  in  a,  u,  m,  the  Triad,  Bralimft,  Vinhn'u,  and  S'iva;  the  first  being  represented  by 
"a,"  the  second  by  "  u,"  and  the  third  by  "m"— each  sect,  of  course,  identifying  the 
combination  of  these  letters,  or  Om,  wim  their  snpreme  deity.  Thua,  also,  in  the 
Bbagavadgtrft,  which  is  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Vishn'u  in  his  ineunatiiHi  tm  Er'ishn'a, 
though  it  is  essentially  a  poem  of  philosophical  tendenclea,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Yoga,  Er'ishn'a  in  one  passage  says  of  himself  that  he  is  Om;  while,  in  another  paaaage, 
he  qualifies  the  latter  as  the  supreme  Spirit. — A  common  designation  of  the  word  Om — 
for  instsnce,  in  the  last  named  passages  of  the  BhagavadgttA — is  the  word  Fran'aea. 
which  comes  from  a  so-called  radical  nu,  "praise,"  with  the  prefix  pro,  amongst  other 
meanings,  implying  emphasis,  and  therefore  literally  means  "enlogium,  emphatic 
praise."  Although  Om,  in  its  original  tiense,  as  a  word  of  solemn  or  emphatic  assent,  is, 
properW  speaking,  restricted  to  the  Vedic  literature,  it  deserves  notice  that  it  is  nowa- 
days often  used  by  the  natives  of  India  in  the  sense  of  "  yes,"  without,  of  course,  any 
allusion  to  the  mystical  properties  which  are  ascribed  to  it  in  the  religious  works.  8te 
also  the  article  Ou  Man'i  Padme  Htu.'. 

That  there  exists  no  connection  whatever,  as  has  been  suppoeed  by  some  writers  to 
be  the  case,  between  Om  and  Amen,  requires  scarcely  any  remark,  after  the  etymologi- 
cal explanations  given  above;  but  it  may  not  be  Without  interest  to  oliserve  that,  tfaourii 
the  derivation  of  Om,  aa  a  cnrtallment  of  a»flu»>,  from  av,  "protect,  save,"  is  probably 
merely  artificial,  and,  as  stated  before,  invented  to  explain  the  later  mystical  use  of  the 
Vedic  word,  it  seems  more  satisfactory  to  compare  the  Latin  omen  with  a  Sanskrit 
avman,  "  j}rotection,"  as  derived  by  the  grammarians  from  dv  (in  the  Latin  dw-«),  Aan 
to  explain  it  in  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  etymologists:  "Omen,  quod  ex  ore  primum 
elatum  est,  osmen  dictum ;"  or,  "  Omen  relut  oremen,  quod  fit  ore  augurium,  quod  ncm 
avibusallove  modofit."  And  since pra-naea,  from  Sanskrit  nu,  "praise,"  is.  like  Om, 
used  in  the  sense  of  "the  Deity,"  it  is  likewise  probable  that  n«fli«n  does  not  come,  as  is 
generally  believed,  from  Latin  nu-{ere),  "nod,  but  from  a  radical  correspon^g  witii 
the  Sanskrit  nu,  "praise." 

OKAGH  (Irish,  Oighmagh,  "Seat  of  the  chiefs"),  an  ancient  t.,  capital  of  the  co. 
of  Tyrone  In  Ireland,  situated  on  the  river  Strule,  distant  84  m.  s.  from  Londonderr>', 
and  no  m.  n.n.w.  from  Dublin,  with  both  whidi  cities  It  is  connected  by  railway. 
Omagh  grew  up  around  an  abbey  founded  in  the  year  793,  but  la  first  heard  of  as  a 
fortress  of  Art  O'Nial  in  the  end  of  the  ISth  c,  about  which  time  It  wa^  forced  to  sur- 
lender  to  tlie  Englisli,  although  its  possession  long  continued  to  alternate  between  Iri:^ 
aud  English  hands.  It  formed  part  of  James  I.'s  "  Flantatioa"  grants,  and  was  strongtv 
garrisoued  by  Mountjoy.  On  lis  being  evacuated  by  tlie  troops  of  James  II.  In  1689,  h 
was  partially  burned,  and  a  second  fire  in  1743  completed  its  destruction.  But  has  it  been 
well  rebuild  and  is  now  a  neat  and  prosperous  town.  Pop.  '71,  8,734.  Omagh  containii 
a  very  handsome  court-house,  where  the  assizes  for  county  Tyrone  are  held,  several  neat 
cliurdm  (Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  Ftesbyterian).  a  convent,  several  partially 
«ndowcd  and  national  schools,  a  diiitrict  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  work-house  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Union  of  whidti  It  is  the  center.  There  Is  also  a  barrack  station — it  tiein^  within 
the  Belfast  military  district.  Its  trade  Is  chiefly  in  brown  linens,  corn,  and  agricultural 
produce. 

O'KAHA,  the  chief  city  of  the  state  of  Nebraska,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Missouri,  opposite  Council  Blufls,  and  20  m.  n.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska  river. 
Besides  tlie  govemmeot  offices,  it  has  a  large  trcde  by  the  rivers,  and  across  the  prairie, 
and  iB  tiie  eastern  tenninus  td  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  and  also  of  the  Omaha  and 
ITorl^-westem,  and  the  Omaha  and  South-western  lines.  Fop.  in  18G0,  1012;  in  1870. 
16,088. 

O'HAHA  [ante),  the  chief  City  of  NelHvska,  though  not  Its  capital,  on  the  w. 
bank'of  the  Misnouri  river,  lat  41°  80'  n.  and  lon^.  96'  w.  of  Qreenwich.  Its  site  ia  uptw 
a  hilly  plateau  from  60  to  160  ft.  a)x>ve  the  river,  and  950  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  planes  fairly  adapted  to  city  improvements.  Its  name  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Dakota  Indians.  The  t.  was  laid  out  in  1854,  became  an  incorporated  city  in 
IStW,  and  was  platted  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  that  anticipated  the  growth  of  a  great  city. 
The  terrlt<Hlal  capital  was  first  locaMd  ban,  bnt  was  subaeqaenuy  fixed  at  the  dSj  of 
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Lincoln.  It  is  tbe  county  seat  of  DougUuw  coun^r.  Omaha  ie  400  m.  westerly  hj  rail 
fwm.  Chicago;  pop.  '00.  1888;  '70, '80,  80,6ia  Before  the  construction  ot  the 
Union  Fadnc  road,  which  b^an  at  this  point,  it  was  the  moat  nortlMrfy  oatfltttog;  plaoa 
for  oreiland  trains  to  the  "  far  weat." 

"nie  aid  of  ttie  goTemment  in  the  constmetiim  of  the  Unlrai  Paciflc  tailway,  and  the 
choice  of  Omaha  as  its  starting  point  on  the  Mlssoaii  in  1864,  made  it  tbe  theater  of 
great  specnlaUon  in  the  belief  uiat  it  was  destined  to  an  extraordinary  growth.  Ita 
growth  has  in  fact  been  rapid,  though  less  so  than  was  anticipated  by  some  enthusiasts. 
It  now  has  connections  by  the  Union  bridge  across  tlie  Misaonri,  connecting  it  with  the 
dtT  of  Council  BInffs  on  the  e.  ride,  with  a  great  radiatine  system  of  railways  to  all 
pmnts  eastward,  and  with  the  country  to  tbe  n.,  w.,  and  s.,  by  other  roads  of  which  it  la 
the  terminus. 

The  city  ts  Hebted  with  gas,  has  several  street  r^lway  lines,  a  U.S.  court-house  and 
post  office,  which  is  the  finest  building  in  the  city,  and  in  which  tbe  U.S.  court  for  the 
district  of  Nebraska  sits;  large  and  excellent  school  buildinKs,  extenaive  railway  struc- 
tures, hotels,  tbe  state  institution  for  tbe  deaf  and  dumb,  and  many  elf^ant  residences 
and  business  houses.  Its  wholesale  trade  in  1875  amounted  to  ^,6OO,0(W.  It  then  had 
a  banking  capital  of  $000,000,  with  bank  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $2,700,000.  It  has 
extensive  iron  works  for  making  and  rolling  railroad  iron,  machine  shops,  and  one  of 
the  most  complete  estaUlabmeDts  in  the  country  fOT  smelting,  separating,  and  reAnlaflr 
the  ores  of  gold,  rilver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc;  which  come  to  Omaha  to  be  treated 
from  the  mining  regions  of  all  the  territories  along  tbe  line  of  tbe  Union  Padflc  and 
Central  Fadfle  railways.  The  ci^  has  8  daily  and  6  weekly  newipapffiv,  8  monthlies, 
and  84  churches. 

0MAHA8,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Dakota  family,  living  vrhsa  visited  by  the  early 
explorers  along  the  St.  Peter's  river,  dividud  into  two  tribes,  lahtaauodas  and  Hon^s- 
hanos,  and  18  clans,  one  of  which  hud  cliurge  of  a  sacred  shell,  kept  in  a  temple.  One 
of  their  customs  forbade  a  man's  speakiu/rwith  his  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law.  They 
could,  at  one  time,  muster  700,  but  in  1803  small-pox  bad  reduced  their  number  to  300. 
Th^  now  left  their  settlements  and  for  some  years  led  a  roving^  life,  constantly  harassed 
hv  the  Sioux.  The  explorers  Lewis  and  Clarke  found  them  in  1805  living  along  the 
Quicoure  river.  Their  number  was  then  600.  Between  1815  and  1854,  they  ceded  large 
portions  of  their  lands.  Slissions  were  established  among  them  in  18S9,  and  agtun  m. 
1846,  but  met  with  little  success.  They  imd  succeeded  in  making  a  permanent  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Foncos  and  Pawnees  in  1800,  but  were  continually  nt  war  witli  the  Sioux, 
who  several  times  forced  them  to  withdraw  to  tlie  Elkhom.  In  1843  they  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  some  of  the  Sioux,  and  went  back  to  their  old  settlements.  The  most 
famous  of  their  chiefs,  Logan  Fontanelle,  was  slain  by  the  Sioux  in  1855.  For  the  last 
generation  they  have  followed  agriculture,  and  have  been  more  prosperous;  and  their 
number  has  increased  to  about  loOO.  They  have  establlslied  schools  and  a  church,  and 
hold  property  valued  at  $75,000.  "They  live  on  an  extensive  reservation  in  Blackl^rd  Co., 
Nebraska. 

OltAM',  the  most  eastern  portion  of  Arabia,  a  strip  of  maritime  territory,  extending 
between  Ras-cl-Jiboul  and  Ras-el-Had,  bounded  on  tbe  o.e.  by  the  golf  of  Oman,  and  on 
tbe  aw.  by  the  deserts  of  tbe  interior.  It  is  about  870  m.  in  length;  its  freatest  breadth 
is  120  miles.  At  a  distance  of  from  30  to  40  m.  from  the  coast,  a  cliain  of  mountains 
runs  parallel  to  it,  which  reaches  in  its  highest  ridge,  called  Oebd  Aehdar  ("  Qreat  Moun- 
tain"), an  elevation  of  6,000  ft. ;  the  average  height  la  4.000  feet  There  are  a  few  not 
inconsiderable  streams,  and  some  zichly  fertile  tracts  in  this  region,  but  the  greater  part 
is  a  waste  of  sand,  with  hen  and  there  a  small  oasis,  where,  however,  the  vegetation  is 
most  luxuriant  Groves  of  almond,  fig.  and  walnut-trees,  tower  to  an  enormous  height, 
overabadowing  the  orange  and  citron  trees,  but  are  themselves  overtopped  1^  the  splendid 
date-p^ms.    The  most  powerful  state  of  Oman  Is  Mttseat  (q.v.). 

OMAX,  AvO-HAySA-rBN-AL-KHBTTAB,  the  second  caliph  of  the  Moslems,  was  b.  about 
881.  His  earlv  history  is  little  known,  but  previous  to  his  conversion  he  was  an  ardent 
persecutor  of  Mohammed  and  liis  followers.  After  his  conversion  he  became  as  zealous 
an  apostle  as  he  had  fonnerly  been  a  persecutor,  and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  prophet 
In  ail  his  warlike  expeditions.   After  Mohammed's  death,  he  casused  Abti-bekr  to  be 

Sroclaimed  caliph,  and  was  himself  appointed  ba*^,  or  prlme-nilnlster.  Thouf^  of  a 
cry  and  enthivdastlc  temperament,  he  proved  a  sagadous  adviser,  and  it  was  at  hta 
Buj^stioD  that  the  caliph  put  down  with  an  Iron  hand  tbe  many  dissensions  which  had 
arisen  among  the  Arabs  after  tbe  prophet's  decease,  and  resolved  to  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate their  new-bom  national  spirit,  as  well  as  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Islam,  by 
engaging  them  in  continual  aj^ressive  wars.  On  the  death  of  Abn-bekr,  Omsr,  suc- 
ceeded as  caliph,  and  pnsfacd  on  tiie  wars  of  conquest  with  increased  vigor.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  Jerusalem  in  687,  to  receive  tbe  keys  of  that  dty,  and  before  leaving  gave 
orders  to  build  a  mosque,  now  called  by  his  name,  on  the  site  of  tbe  temple  of  SotamoD. 
Omar  now  took  the  command  of  a  portion  of  tbe  army,  and  reduced  the  other  chief 
cities  of  Palestine.  He  then  planned  an  invasion  of  Perna,  whi<^  was  commenced  the 
same  year,  and  by  649  the  whole  of  what  Is  now  known  as  Perria  was  subdued.  In  the 
meanome  the  war  in  Syria  was  vigoroasly  intisecuted,  and  the  BysantiBe  armies, 
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repestediy  defeated,  at  lengtli  g«.ve  up  the  coDtest.  In  680,  Amrfl,  one  of  his  generals, 
liad  invaaed  £gp^  with  a  considerable  force;  but  euch  was  the  prestige  of  the  Aralw,  or 
the  incapacity  of  tike  lieuienants  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  that  this  valuable  oountiT, 
-with  its  six  millions  of  people^  was  reduced  under  the  caliph's  authority  without  a  nngle 
couteat,  and  only  two  towns,  Uisr  and  Alexandria,  were  even  attempted  to  be  defended. 
(For  the  story  which  wae  till  lately  believed  concerning  tlie  destruclion  of  the  ^exaodrian 
library,  see  Albxanobiah  Libbarv.)  Barca  and  Tripoli  were  next  subdued  by  Amrii. 
On  the  n.,  Arineuta  was  overrun  in  641,  and  the  caliph'a  authority  now  reached  from  lite 
desert  of  Khiva  to  the  Syrtis.  an  enormous  extension  ia  ten  years.  In  644  Omar  vta 
asaaasinated  in  the  mosque  of  Medina  by  a  Persian  aUre  from  motives  of  revenge.  He 
languidied  five  days  after  receiving  the  wound,  but  refused  to  appoint  a  auoceasor,  and 
named  six  commissioners  who  were  to  choose  one  from  Ihtinselves.  He  was  burWd  ia 
the  mosque' of  Medina,  near  the  {ffophet  and  Abu-bekr,  and  his  tomb  Is  atiU  visiled  by 
pilgrims. 

Om&r  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Mohammedan  ^wer,  as  from  a  mere  sect  be 
raiset^  it  to  the  rank  of  a  conquering  nation,  and  left  to  tiis  successor  an  empire  wbic-li 
Alexander  the  great  might  have  envied.  In  him  we  find  a  rare  combination  oi  qualities, 
the  ardent  zeal  of  the  apostle  side  by  side  with  the  cautious  foresi^t  aud  calm  resolutioD 
of  the  monarch.  His  great  milittuy  talents,  and  sevcriw  to  "obstinate  uDbelievers." 
rendered  him  formidable  to  his  enemies,  and  his  inexoraUe  JusUoe  rendered  him  no  icMt 
cbnozlous  to  the  more  powerful  of  his  subjects,  and  gave  rise  to  many  attempts  at  his 
assasnnation.  Omar  was  the  founder  ot  many  excell«tt  lustitutitMi;  he  assigned  a  npi- 
lar  pay  to  his  soldiers,  established  a  night-police  in  towns,  and  made  some  excellent 
regulations  for  the  more  lenient  treatment  of  slaves.  He  al^o  originated  the  practice  of 
ilatingfrom  the  cm  ot'the  Ilet^rah  (q.v.).  He  assumed  the  lille  o{  Bmir-M  mumeHin 
{"  Commander  of  the  Faithful")  in  preference  to  that  of  KhaHfah-rawuU'Bahi,  the  ordi- 
nary designation ;  and  to  the  present  day  hU  name  Is  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by 
the  orthodox  or  Sunt  sect  of  Moslems. 

OKAB  PASHA,  a  celebrated  Turkish  general,  was  b.  at  Plaski,  an  Austrian  village  in 
the  Croatian  military  frontier,  in  1806  (according  to  6ome  authorities,  in  1811).  His  real 
name  was  Mikail  Lattas.  and  his  father  Ix-ing  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  armv.  Mikoil 
was  educated  at  the  military  school  of  Tliuni,  near  Carlstadt,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.  He  afterward  joined  one  of  the  frontier  regiments  as  a  cadet,  and  was 
employed  as  secretary  by  the  military  inspector  of  roads  and  bridges;  but  iMvtog  by 
some  breach  of  discipline  rendered  liimsclr  amenable  to  punishment,  he  fled  to  Bosnia, 
where  he  became  bcok-kccpcr  to  a  Turki.sh  merchant,  and  embraced  Mohammedanism. 
He  was  next  employed  by  Hussein  Pashn,  tlic  governor  of  Widln,  as  tutor  to  his  Ponf>: 
and  in  1834  was  sent  in  charge  of  them  to  Constantinople,  where  his  beautiful  calligrapliy 
gained  for  him  the  post  of  writing-master  in  the  military  school.  Omar  EfFendt  (as  be 
was  now  called)  was  next  appointed  writing-mnster  to  Abdul-Medjld,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  find  received  the  honorary  rank  of  capt.  in  the  Turkish  army,  and  the  hand  of 
a  rich  heiress.  On  his  pupil's  accession  in  18S9.  Omar  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  coL, 
aod  sent  to  Svria  to  ^d  in  the  suppression  of  disturbances  which  had  broken  out  In  that 
province,  and[  in  1843  be  was  appointed  military  covernor  of  the  Lelianon  district.  The 
severity  of  his  rule  did  not  hinder  the  Maronites  from  desirine  to  have  him  as  chief  of 
the  mountain;  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  recalled,  received  the  title  of  pasha,  and 
was  sent,  along  with  Ifedschtd  I^'^ua.  against  the  revolted  Alitanlans.  The  skill  and 
energy  with  which  he  supprci^Hed  this  insurrection,  ns  well  as  others  in  Bosnia  and  Kur- 
distan, raised  him  high  in  favor  with  the  sultan.  Toward  tbc  end  of  1852  he  opened  the 
campaign  against  the  Moatenegrins,  who  were  being  rapidly  tubdued,  when  Austria 
interfered  and  compelled  a  treaty.  On  ttie  tnvadon  of  the  principalities  by  tbe  Russians 
(July  1868),  Omar  collected  at  Schumla  nn  army  of  60,000  men  to  cover  ConstantiDOple; 
but  being  no  lesit  a  politician  than  a  soldier,  he  soon  divined  that  the  Russians  would  not 
immediately  cross  the  Danube,  and  nccordingly  pushed  on  to  Widiu,  where  he  crossed 
the  river  in  presence  of  tbe  enemy  and  inti-encheu  himself  at  Kalafat.  Another  part  of 
the  TurkMi  army  moved  down  tbe  Danube  to  Turtukai,  near  Bilistria,  crossed  tb^  river 
at  that  place,  and  intrenched  themselves  at  Oltenitza.  On  Nov.  4,  the  latter  divi&ion 
were  attaclced  by  d.OOO  Itussians.  whom  they  totally  defeated  with  a  loss  of  nearly  4,000 
men  and  almost  all  their  offloers.  The  Busuana  also  received  two  severe  checks  at  Kala- 
fat, on  Jan.  6,  and  March  19,  1855.  Omar  kept  up  the  spirit  of  his  troops  by  occasional 
suocessFul  skirmishes  with  the  Ku«iians,  and  threw  a  garrison  of  8,000meniQtoBilistria. 
In  the  following  spring  the  Russians  passed  tiie  DanutM;  at  two  points,  and  laid  siege  to 
Silistria  (q.v.).  but  their  assaults  were  invariably  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Tlie  Rus- 
sians then  withdrew  from  the  principalllies,  and'Omar  entered  Bucharest  in  triumph  in 
August,  1854.  On  Feb.  9,  1856,  he  embarked  for  Enpstoria.  where,  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  be  was  snddenly  attacked  by  40.000  Riisini  n*.  who  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  He  was  soon  afterward  (Oct.  8,  *1655)  sent  In  lelieve  Kara,  but  arrived  too 
Tate,  and  the  armistice  which  followed  (Feb.  29,  1856)  put  a  stop  to  his  milituy  career. 
He  was  subsequently  made  governor  of  Bagdad ;  but  having  been  accused  of  maladniD- 
istratton,  was  Mmished  to  Kaarport  In  1859.  He  was  recalled  tn  the  following  year,  and 
in  September,  1661,  was  sent  to  pacify  Bosnia  and  Hcrsq^na,  which  vera  agaiii  la 
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insurrection.  This  being  accomplished,  he  attacked  the  MonteneffriiiB,  captured  their 
chief  town  of  Cetiuji.  and  overran  the  country  io  1863.  Omar  held  the  grand  cross  of 
the  legion  of  hcmor,  and  was  n  knight  of  the  Kussian  order  of  8t.  Anne.  He  ceased  to 
take  wrt  in  public  Ufa  hi  1869,  Iwing  thereafter  regarded  as  a  minister  wtttiout  portfolio; 
and  died  in  1871. 

OMBAT,  or  HaIiOKTA  (Maluwa),  an  island  between  Celebes  and  the  n.w.  coast  of 
Australia,  lies  to  the  n.  of  Timor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Ombay,  lat. 
8°  8'  to  8°  28'  8.,  long.  124°  17'  to  135'  T  east.  Area,  961  sq.miles.  The  pop.  amounts 
*  to  about  198,800.  The  hills  of  Omtiay  are  volcanic,  and  the  coasts  steep  and  difficult  to 
approach.  The  inhabitants  are  du-k  brown,  have  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  woolly  hair; ' 
appearing  to  be  of  mixed  negro  and  Malay  ori^n.  Thay  are  armed  with  the  bow,  spear, 
and  creese,  and  live  ou  the  produce  of  the  chwe,  with  nsh,  cocoa-nuts,  rice,  and  honey. 
A  portion  of  the  island  formerly  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  but  dnce  Aug.  6,  1861,  it 
is  entirely  a  Netherlands  possession.  The  Dutch  post-holder  resides  at  the  Ullage  of 
Alor,  to  which  iron  wares,  cotton  goods,  etc.,  are  brought  from  Timor,  and  exchanged 
for  wax.  edible  nests,  provisions,  and  other  native  products.  Ombay  has  oxen,  swiiie, 
£3pats,  etc.,  and  produces  maize,  cotton,  and  pepper.  Amber  is  also  found,  and  tlie  Boe- 
glnese  of  Celebes  import  European  and  Indian  fabrics,  exchanging  them  for  the  produce 
of  the  Island,  which  they  carry  to  Singapore. 

O'KEABA,  Barry  Edward,  was  b.  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1786.  Otherwise  without 
claim  to  be  remembered,  his  name  remains  notable  from  his  connection  with  the  first 
Napoleon,  whom  he  accompanied  to  St.  Helena  as  household  physician.  At  the  age  of 
18  lie  entered  the  British  army  as  assistant-surgeon.  In  1808,  being  stationed  at  Uewdna, 
he  became  concerned  in  a  duel  as  second,  under  circumstances  which  must  more  or  less 
have  been  held  discreditable,  as  his  dismissal  from  the  service  by  sentence  of  court 
martial  was  the  result.  Afterward  he  succeeded  in  procuring  an  appointment  assurgeon 
in  the  navy,  and  as  such  for  some  years  is  certified  to  have  discharged  bis  duties  with 
zeal  and  efficiency.  As  it  chanced,  lie  was  serving  with  capt.  Maitland  in  the  Bellero- 
phou,  when  the  emperor  Napoleon  (q.v.)  surrendered  himself  to  thatofficer.  Duriugtbe 
Toyago  from  Rochefort  to  Plymouth  he  was  introduced  to  Napoleon,  on  whom  the 
impression  he  produced  was  fkvorabte,  leading  to  a  proposal  that  ne  should  accompany 
the  emperor  into  exile  as  private  physician,  an  arrangement  to  which  he  acceded,  stipu- 
lating that  he  should  retain  hia  rank  in  the  navy,  and  be  permitted  to  return  to  it  at 
pleasure.  By  Napoleon,  with  whom  he  remained  in  daily  intercourse  at  Bt.  Helena  for 
about  three  years,  he  seems  to  have  been  admitted  tosometliingmoreoriesslikc  intimacy; 
and  occasionally  It  might  well  be,  as  he  says,  that  the  great  captive  would  kill  the  creejv 
ing  hours  by  loose  talk  with  his  attendant  over  the  events  of  his  strange  life.  Of  these 
conversations  O'Meara  naturally  enough  took  notes,  which  he  afterward  published. 
Meantime  he  became  involved  in  the  interest  of  Napoleon,  In  the  series  of  miserable  and 
petty  squabbles  which  he  waged  with  the  governor,  air  Hudson  Lowe  (q.  v.).  The  result 
oftf  tese,  as  regards  O'Meara,  was  that  in  1818,  after  a  violent  altercation  with  sir  Hud- 
son, he  was  committed  to  close  arrest,  and  was  authorized  by  the  emperor  to  rei^ign  his 
post.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the"  admiralty,  in  which,  among 
■other  tilings,  he  accused  sir  Hudson  Lowe  of  intentions  against  the  life  of  liis  captive, 
and  even  of  having,  by  dark  hints  to  himself,  insinuated  a  desire  for  his  services  as  secret 
assassin.  For  this  be  was  instantly  di«nis9Bcl  the  service.  The  accusation  was  plainly 
monstrous  and  incredible.  In  18^,  after  Napoleon's  death,  O'Meara  published  Hapolfon 
in  EeiU,  by  which  book  alone  he  Is  now  remembered.  As  conveying  to  the  world  the 
first  authentic  det^ls  of  the  prison-life  of  the  great  discessed,  it  miide  on  its  appearance 
an  immense  sensation,  and —  though  for  obvious  reasons  everywhere  to  be  accepted,  if 
at  all,  with  caution — it  is  still  not  utterly  without  interest.  The  last  years  of  O'Meara's 
life  were  passed  in  obscurity  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loiidon,  where,  in  1836,  he  died, 

OKEUT,  or  Omelette,  French,  a  dish  chiefly  compcied  of  eggs.  These  are  broken, 
and  their  contents  put  into  a  proper  vessel,  in  which  they  are  whipped  into  a  frolh, 
which  is  poured  into  a  very  clean  and  dry  frving-pan,  with  the  addition  of  lard  or  butler 
to  prevent  sticking,  and  then  fried  carefully,  so  tliat  the  outside  is  nicely  browned. 
Before  frying,  one  of  a  number  of  Ingredients  may  be  added  to  vary  the  omelet,  such 
as  chopped  savory  herbs,  minced  ham  or  bacon,  salt-flsh,  shcll-flsh,  game,  etc.  Or  sweet 
omelets  may  be  made  by  placing  preserved  fruits  upon  them  mtcu  quite  or  nearly 
cooked.  The  omelet  is  an  excelleut  dish,  and,  simple  though  it  be,  it  requires  mtu^ 
skill  to  prepare  it  successfully. 

O'lEDK  (For  the  derir.,  see  Cm),  or  Prodigy  (generally  said  to  bo  from  pro  and  diai, 
but  more  probably  from  pro  and  ago.  to  lead;  hence  anything  conspicuone.  or  extraor- 
dinary),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  signs  by  which  approaching  good  or  bad  for- 
tune was  supposed  to  be  indicated.  The  terms  omen,  and  prodigy  were  not,  however, 
exactly  synonymous;  the  former  being  applied  rather  to  aisns  received  by  the  ear,  and 
particularly  to  spoken  words;  the  latter  to  phenomena  and  occunences,  such  as  mon- 
strous births,  the  appearance  of  snakes,  locusts,  etc.,  the  striking  of  the  foot  against  a 
stone  or  the  like,  brewing  of  a  shoe-tie,  and  even  sneezing,  etc.  If  an  omen  or 
prodigy  was  promised  on  tlie  part  of  a  god,  it  was  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
promise;  but  otherwise^  the  Ittterpretation  was  extremely  arbitrary.    It  was  supposed 
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that  evil  indicated  as  approaehing  mistat  be  ftTerted  by  vmIoiib  means,  as  sacrifloa^ 
or  by  the  atterance  of  certMn  ma^c  formulas;  or  by  an  extempore  felicity  of  interpreta- 
tion, as  when  CieBar,  having  fallen  to  the  ground  on  landing  In  Africa,  exclaiined:  "I 
take  poBsesBion  of  tiiee,  Africa. "  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  we  read  of  a  reckless  disr^ird 
of  omens;  as,  for  example,  when  P.  Claudius,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  caused  the  sacicd 
chickens,  who  would  not  leave  their  cage,  to  be  pitched  into  the  sea,  saying:  "  If  they 
won't  eat,  they  must  drink."  Still  the  belief  in  them  was  universal,  and  in  eenn^  tlu 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  avoid  unfavorable  omens.  The  heads  of  the  sacridcial  priests 
were  covered,  so  that  nothing  distracting  mis^t  catch  their  eyes;  silence  was  eajoined  at 
the  commencement  of  every  sacred  undertaking,  and  at  the  openii^  of  the  lAidi.  Before 
every  sacriflcial  procession  ran  the  heralds,  camng  on  the  people  to  "  pay  respect  to  it," 
aud  admonishing  them  to  cease  working  till  it  should  have  passed,  that  the  pnesta  might 
not  hear  unfavorable  sounds.  At  the  beginning  of  a  sacriflce  the  bystanders  w«re 
addressed  in  the  worda  fazeie  UnguU  ("  speak  no  word  of  evil  import "),  and  the  aid  dt 
music  was  sought  to  drown  whatever  noises  might  prove  unpropitious.  Compare 
AuQUBiBS  AND  Adsficks,  aud  DivmATiOK.  See  a&o  Fallati.  CeW  Begrig  ^nA  Waen, 
dee  Bom.  Omen  (Ttib.  1836). 

Tla  belief  in  omens  lus  existed  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  traces  of  it  linger  even 
yet  in  the  most  civilized  communities;  in  the  dread,  for  instance,  that  many  entertiun  at 
sitting  down  to  table  in  a  party  of  thirteen.  Not  a  little  of  the  [^ilosopliy  of  omens  is 
contamed  in  the  Scottish  proverb:  "Them  who  follow  freits,  freits  lollow;"  meaning 
that  a  fat^iatic  b^ief  in  impending  evil  paralyzes  the  endeavor  that  might  prevent  it. 

OmVTUK.   See  PBSiroRSinr. 

OMISH,  or  AMISH,  a  branch  of  the  Mennonitea,  founded  In  1908,  in  Alsace,  by  Jacob 
Amman,  from  whom  they  derive  their  name.  His  special  tenets  were  plainness  in  dress, 
absolute  separation  from  the  excommunicated,  and  waBhingof  feet.  His  followers  did 
not  use  buttons  on  their  clothing,  and  were  hence  called  BS/Uer.  or  "  Hooker"  Men- 
nonites,  while  thereat  of  that  body  was  called  Knd^fler,  or  "BnttonlteA."  llieir  num- 
ber in  this  country  is  next  to  that  of  the  old  Mennonites. 

OK'kCAH'I  FADME  HIHC' is  the  "formula  of  six  syllables"  which  has  acquired  much 
celebrity  from  the  conspicuous  part  wliich  it  plays  in  the  religion  of  the  Buddhists,  and 
especially  in  that  form  of  it  called  Lanumtn  (q.v.).  It  is  the  ftrst  subject  which  the 
Thibetans  and  Mongols  teach  their  children,  and  it  is  the  last  prayer  which  is  muttered 
by  the  dying  man;  the  traveler  repeats  this  formula  on  his  journey,  the  shepherd  when 
attending  his  Sock,  the  housewife  when  performing  her  domestic  duties,  the  monk 
when  absorbed  in  religious  meditation,  etc  It  is  met  with  everywhere;  on  flags,  locka, 
trees,  walls,  columns,  stone-monuments,  domestic  implements,  skulls,  skeletons,  etc.  It 
Is  looked  upon  as  the  essence  of  all  religion  and  wisdom,  and  the  means  of  attaining 
eternal  bliss.  "  These  six  syllables,"  it  is  said,  "concentrate  in  themselves  the  favor  of 
all  Uie  Buddbas,  and  thev  are  the  root  of  the  whole  doctrine  .  .  .  .  ;  they  lead  the 
believer  to  re-birth  as  a  higher  being,  and  are  the  door  which  bars  from  him  inferior 
births;  they  are  the  torch  which  illuminates  darkness,  the  conqueror  of  the  five  evils;" 
etc.  They  are  likewise  the  ^mhol  of  transmigration;  each  syUable  successively  corre- 
roonding  witli,  and  releasing  from,  one  of  the  six  worlds  in  which  men  are  reborn ;  or 
thev  are  the  mystical  designation  of  the  six  transcendental  virtues,  each  successive  syl- 
labfe  implying  self-oSering  (ddna),  endurance  (kiftdnti),  chastity  <n^),  contemplatioa 
{d!iffdna),  mental  energy  ivtrya),  and  religious  wisdom  (pr<njnd).  The  reputed  author  of 
this  formula  is  the  Dhyfina-Bodbisattwa,  or  deified  saint.  Avalokitetfcara,  or,  as  the  Thib- 
etans call  him,  Padmapdni  (i.e.  the  lotus-handed).  It  would  not  belong,  accordingly, 
to  the  earliest  stage  of  Buddhism,  nor  is  it  found  in  the  oldest  Buddhisac  works  of  the 
north  of  India  or  of  Ceylon.  Its  original  sense  is  rather  obscure.  Some  suppose  that  it 
peans  O!  {om),  the  ^cwel  (mant)  in  the  lotus  (padme),  amen  (k^m);  "the  jewel"  being 
itn  allusion  to  the  saint  Avalokiieswara  himself,  and  the  word  "padme,  or  in  the  lotus, 
to  the  belief  that  he  was  born  from  a  lotus.  It  is  probably,  however,  more  correct  to 
interpret  the  formula  thus:  "Salvation  (om)  [isl  In  the  jewel-lotus  {mani-padme),  amen 
(A<lm);"  when  the  compound  word  "  jewel-lotus '  would  mean  the  saint  and  the  flow^ 
whence  he  arose.  If  this  interinetation  be  correct,  the  formula  would  lie  ori^nally 
nothing  more  than  a  salutation  addressed  to  Avalokiteswaia  or  Fadmapfini;  and  the 
mj^tical  interpretation  put  upon  each  syllable  of  it,  would  then  be  analogous  to  that 
which  imparted  a  transcendental  sense  to  each  of  the  letters  of  the  svllablc  Om 
{q/r.).  Dr.  Emil  Schlagintweit,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Buddhism  in  Tli&et  (Leip»c, 
1868),  relates  (p.  120)  that  "in  a  prayer-cylinder  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  open- 
ing, he  found  the  formula  printea  in  six  lines,  and  repeated  innumerable  times  upon  a 
leaf  49  feet  ^ong  and  4  inches  broad.  When  baron  Schilling  de  Canstadt  paid  a  visit  to 
the  temple  Subulin,  in  Siberia,  the  lamas  were  just  occupied  with  preparing  100,000,000 
<A  copies  of  this  prayer  to  be  put  Into  a  prayer-cylinder;  bis  offer  to  have  the  necesnuy 
nnmbw  executed  at  St,  Petersburg  was  mcnt  readily  accepted,  and  he  was  prenented.  in 
return  for  the  160,000,000  of  copies  he  forwarded  to  tbem,  with  an  edition  of  the  Kan- 
jur,  the  sheets  of  which  amount  to  about  40,000.  When  adorning  the  head  of  relinona 
Doc^,  or  when  engraved  upon  tiie  slabs  resting  on  the  prayer- walls,  the  letters  m  the 
fomulaara  often  ao  combined  as  to  fonn  an  atugram.  The  wn^htdiDal  llnea  oocaniiy 
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In  the  letUrs  "  mani  padme  ?v&m"  are  traced  close  to  each  other,  and  to  ihe  outer  longi- 
tudinal line  at  the  left  are  appended  the  curved  Itnea.  The  letter  "om,"  m  ref>laced  by 
a  Bymbolical  sign  above  the  anagram,  ehowkjx  ■  half-moon  Burmounted  by  a  dlik  indi- 
catlng  tlie  sun,  from  whioh  israoB  a  flame,  a  combinatioa  ofthe  tettere  is  called 

in  Thibetan  nam  ehu  vangdatp,  "the  ten  entirely  powerful  (viz.,  characters,  six  of  vfaicli 
are  consonants,  and  four  vowels);"  and  the  power  of  this  sacred  sentence  is  supposed  to 
"be  increased  by  its  being  writteu  in  this  form.  These  kind  of  anagrams  are  always  bor- 
dered by  a  pointed  frame  indicating  the  leaf  of  a  flg-tree. " — See  also  E.  Bumouf,  /7i(r«- 
daeHonAViaaainduBuddhiame  Indim  (Paris,  1844);  C.  F.  Koeppen,  IH$  Beligion  de$ 
Bttddha  (Berlin,  18S7-S9);  and  the  works  quoted  by  these  authors. 

OXMI'ADES  (Omalades,  or  OmmeyadesJ,  a  dynastv  (deriving  its  name  from  an  nncrs- 
tor.  Ommeysh)  which  succeeded  to  the  Arabian  caliphate  on  the  death  of  All,  ihefonrlh 
caliph  after  Mohiimmed,  and  possea^ed  it  till  superseded  by  the  Abbasides  (q.v.)  in  7G0. 
Moiiwiyah,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Abu-Boflau,  who  defeated  Mohsm- 
mcd  at  Beder,  and  his  mother  was  iho  notorionfi  Hinda.  Aft^r  the  deatii  of  Othman  the 
third  caliph,  Maawiyah,  whowashiscouBin,  claimed  the  throne,  nod  during  the  whole  ct 
All's  reign  ruled  over  the  western  provinces  of  Syria  and  Egjrpt;  but  It  was  not  till  Ihe 
death  of  that  caliph,  and  the  abdication  of  his  son  HiwsBn  In  661,  that  Moawitab's 
authority  was  fully  recognized.  In  that  year  he  transferred  the  setA  of  the  caliphate  to 
I^mascus;  Kufa  having  been  the  residenre  of  Alt,  and  Medina  of  the  first  three  caltpfaa 
The  Arabs  continued  to  extend  their  conquests  during  his  reign ;  the  Turks  In  Khorassan 


Minor.  But  besides  aggrandizing  his  empire,  the  caltph  neglected  no  means  of  consoli- 
dating  it,  and  partly  for  this  reason  he  made  the  succession  hereditary,  and  caosed  his 


sors,  MoAwiYAH  II,  (688)  and  Merwan  I. ,  formeriy  the  traitorous  irnnUry  of  the  caliph 
Otliman  (683-65),  are  devoid  of  importance,  as  their  sway  extended  only  over  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Abdulmblek  (68S-70S),  an  able  and  warlike  prince,  after  a  long  and  varj'Ing 
struggle  of  eight  years,  succeeded  in  rendering  himself  undisputed  ruler  of  the  Moh^m- 
Tuedan  world  (692),  but  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  much  disturbed  by  rebelltons  in 
the  eastern  provinces.  He  was  the  first  califdi  who  interested  himself  in  the  promotion  of 
liberal  knowledge,  by  causing  the  most  celebrated  poetical  and  other  works  of  the 
Persians  to  be  translated  into  Arabic;  and  under  his  r«gD  coined  money  was  first  intro- 
duced. It  was  to  this  prince  that  his  court-fool  related  the  oelehraled  fabulons  convci- 
satlon  between  the  owl  of  Basaora  ami  that  of  Mosul.  Pour  of  his  sons,  Waud  L  (706- 
16),  SnLiMAN  (716-17),  Yezid  11.  (790-28),  and  HerrXh  (798-4»),-  succenrivcly  occupied 
the  throne,  and  a  fifth  son,  Mosslemah,  was,  from  his  great  military  abilities  and  zealous 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  brothers,  the  terror  of  all  their  enemies,  bothdomcFtlc  and 
foreign.  Under  Walid,  tbe  Ommlade  caliphate  reached  the  summit  of  its  power  sod 
grandeur;  northern  Africa  (709),  and  Spain  (712),  TurkesUn  (707),  and  Galatia  (710) 
were  conquered;  while  townrd  the  close  of  his  rei^,  his  empire  was  eztoidcd  even  to 
the  Indus.  The  slender  structure  of  the  minaret  was  now  for  the  first  time  introdnred 
into  mosque  architecture.    Oicar  II.  (717-^),  who,  in  the  justice  and  mildness  of  his 

fovemment,  surpassed  the  whole  of  the  race  of  Ommeyah,  was  appointed  to  eucci  ed 
ullmnn;  but  having  excited  discontent  among  his  relatives,  by  suppressing  the  formula 
of  malediction,  whicli  had  hitherto  been  regularly  pronounced  at  all  public  ceremonies 
against  AU  and  his  descendants,  he  was  poisoned.  During  his  reign,  Hoselemah  bad 
completed  the  conquest  of  Asia  Mhior,  ana  even  compelled  the  emperor  Leo  to  submit 
to  the  humiliation  of  walking  beside  his  horse  through  the  principal  streets  of  Coselanli- 
nople  itself,  and  paying  a  large  ransom  (equivalent  to  about  £140,000)  tor  his  cnpital. 
Heshftm,  though  like  his  immediatcpredecessor,  fond  of  pleasure,  possessed  all  tlie 
qualities  necessary  for  a  sovereign.  The  Greeks,  who  still  strove  for  the  possession  ef 
Aida  Minor,  were  repeatedly  defeated:  the  fierce  Turks  of  northern  Persia  and  Turkestan, 
were  kept  in  stem  subjection;  and  the  civil  affairs  of  the  empire  carefnlly  and  strictly 
administered.  The  death  of  Moaslemah.  the  champion  of  the  Ommiade  dynasty,  seems 
to  have  been  tbe  signal  for  insurrection;  the  descendants  of  A)i  raised  ibe  stantlard  of 
revolt,  and  no  sooner  were  thev  subdued  than  Ibrahim,  the  fourth  In  direct  descent  from 
Abbas  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  solemnly  invested  tbe  celebrated  Abu-Mosslem  (stated  to 
be  a  descendant  of  Koderz,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Firdusi's  admired 
work  tbe  Shah-Tianufi)  with  the  arduous  duty  of  enforcing  his  long-agitated  claims  to 
the  throne.  During  this  reign  the  progress  of  Arab  conquest  in  western  Europe  was 
checked  by  Charles  Martel,  who  inflicted  upon  the  Arabs  a  .severe  defeat  at  Totirs  (782), 
and  almMt  annihilated  tbcirarmyat  NarlM)nne(786).  The  reigns  of  Walid  II.  (748-4^, 
Yezto  III.  (749-44),  and  Ibrahim  (7-14>,  though  of  ephemeral  duration,  were  long  crowgh 
to  prodtue  a  complete  disorganization  of  the  empire;  and  though  MkrwIh  II.  (T44^6(^, 
the  next  and  last  caliph  of  the  house  of  Ommeyah,  was  both  an  able  and  politic  ruler,  anil 
a  skillful  warrior,  thedeclinlng  fortune  of  bis  family  was  beyond  remedy.  Abu-Mofs!era, 
who  had  published  the  claims  of  the  Abbasides  amidst  the  ruins  of  Ueru  In  747,  took 
tbe  field  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  zealous  band,  and  carried  tlie  Mack  flag  of  the  Abba- 
sides  from  victory  to  victor|r,  till  before  the  close  of  Uie  following  year  the  whole  oC 
Khorassan  acknowledged  bis  authority.   Ink  was  subdued  in  7^;  and  though  IbTftl:lm 
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the  Abbaride  claimant  was  seized  by  Merw&a,  and  executed  in  the  same  year,  bis  brother 
Abal'.xUMS  succtBeded  to  hia  ctaima.  and  tho  unfortuiiate  caliph,  defeated  in  two  eiuage- 
ments,  fled  to  Egypt  (7S0X  whither  he  was  pursued  and  slain.  Abdallah,  the  ancle  of 
the  aucccsaftol  clainiftnt,  treacheroualy  inrlted  the  remalaing  members  of  the  house  of 

Ommcj'ah  to  a  conference,  and  ordered  a  general  massaccr  of  them.  Two  only  escaped: 
the  one  to  the  a.e.  of  Arabia,  where  he  was  recognized  as  caliph,  and  hia  desoeodanu 
reigned  till  the  16th  c. ;  the  other,  Abderrahman,  to  Spain,  where  he  founded  the  calipbiUe 
of  Cordova. 

OHMtADEs  OF  Bpaib.— Abderrahhan  I.  (755-787),  on  accepting  the  Spanish  thioDc, 
which  waa  offered  liim  by  the  Arab  chiefe,  assumed  the  title  of  CaMph  and  Emir-al^ummih, 
and  in  spite  of  namcroua  revolts,  strengthened  and  extended  nis  power  in  Spain,  lill, 
with  the  exception  of  A^turias  and  the  country  n.  of  the  Bbro,  his  authority  was  erenr- 
wbere  acknowledged.  His  defeat  of  Charlemagne  at  Roncesvalles  (q.r.)  is  too  widdy 
known  to  require  further  notice.  He  divided  his  kingdom  into  six  provinces,  whose 
-rulets,  with  the  wali$  of  the  twelve  principal  towns,  formed  a  sort  of  national  diet.  His 
■nccessors,  Heshak  I.  (767-93)  and  Al-Hakeh  I.  (796-^21),  were  much  troubled  with 
internal  revolts,  under  cover  of  which  the  Christians  in  the  D.e.  established  the  state 
known  as  the  "Spanish  March."  Abdebrahkan  II.  (821-33)  re-establuhed  interosi 
■quiet,  and  occupied  hia  aubjects  with  incessant  wars  a^nst  the  Christians.  Tbese 
coi^eta  dereloped  among  the  Arabs  that  chivalrous  heroism  which  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  Monammedau  worid.  Abderrahman,  himself  a  man  of  learning,  greatly 
encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  diffused  information  among  his  people;  he  OMt 
attempted,  by  regulating  the  laws  of  succession  to  property,  to  cuoslitute  his  klDgdotu 
on  a  basis  analogous  to  that  of  other  European  natious.  During  hia  reigu  Mohammedan 
Spain  was  the  best  governed  country  in  Europe.  His  successors,  Moiukmed  I.  (85^ 
60^  HoHOHAB  (860^),  and  Abdallah  (883-913),  followed  hi  his  footsteps.  Abdeb- 
BiLBUAM  in.  (912-61),  after  suppressing  some  dan^rous  revolts  which  had  gaUiereil 
head  during  his  minority,  conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Fez  from  thoEdrisitca,  anobrougbt 
a  long  and  exhausting  war  with  the  powers  of  Asturias  and  Leou  to  a  victorious  ctmcluwu. 
This  period  is  justly  termed  the  golden  age  of  the  Arab  domination  in  Spain,  for  at  no 
period  was  Aeir  power  so  consolidated,  and  their  prosperity  so  flourisliing.  Abder- 
rahman, like  his  predecessors,  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean 
ability.  He  founded  schools  which  far  surpassed  those  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Hid 
son,  Al-hakku  II.  (961-76),  was  in  every  way  wwthr  to  be  his  succesaor,  but  bis 

f remature  death  was  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  theOmmiades  in  Bpabi.  HBaHAX 
1.  (976-ebout  1018),  a  cbUd  of  eight  years,  now  occupied  the  throne;  but  fortumitely 
his  mother,  Sobeiha.  possessed  the  abilitiee  neoeasary  for  such  an  emei^ncy,  ami 
appointed  as  her  son's  vizier  Mohammed  ben  Abdidlah,  surnamed  Al-Mansor,  who  had 
originally  been  a  peasant.  This  remarkable  man  gained  the  affections  of  all  ranks  by 
his  pleasing  manners  and  great  abilities;  hia  administration  waa  equally  }ust  and  judi- 
cious, and  his  encouragement  of  literature,  science,  and  art  alike  liberal  and  discriminat- 
ing. But  It  is  as  a  warrior  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered ;  he  had  vowed  eternal  enmity 
to  the  CSiristians,  and  in  all  his  numerous  expeditions  fortune  seemed  chained  to  his 
standard.  ■  The  lost  provinces  were  recovered;  Castile,  Leon,  and  Barcelona  were  con- 
quered; and  Navarre  waa  on  the  point  of  faring  the  same  fate,  when  a  rebellton  in  Fez 
compelled  him  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  force  for  service  in  Africa,  and  the  combined 
armies  of  the  four  Christian  monarchies,  seizing  this  opportunity,  infliicted  upon  the 
Afabs  a  sanguinary  defeat  in  1001.  Mohammed's  spirit  was  completely  broken  by  this 
blow,  and  be  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  With  him  the  star  of  the  house  of  Omtneyah 
set  for  ever.  The  reat  of  Hesham's  reign  waa  a  scene  of  disorder  and  civil  war.  Pre- 
lenders  to  the  caliphate  arose,  while  the  '  *  walls  "  of  the  various  provinces  set  up  aa  Inde- 
pendent ralers,  and  the  invasions  of  the  Christians  added  to  tbe  confurion.  Heshara 
inally  resigned  the  Uirone  about  lOlS;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  rrignof 
Heahara  III  (1027-81),  from  this  time  the  family  of  Ommeyah,  which  had  for  more 
than  two  centuries  so  happily  and  brilliantly  governed  the  greater  part  of  Spun,  dis^ 
pears  from  history.  One  remarkable  feature  of  their  rule  deserves  mention,  aa  it  coo- 
traats  them  so  favorably  with  the  contemporary  and  subsequent  rulers  of  Spain,  even  to 
the  present  time^  and  raat  is  their  universal  toleratloo  in  rel^ous  matten. 

9MSIBUB0iM.  omn&m,  "for  all,"),  familiarly  contracted  into  "bus,"  is  tbe  largest 
'  kind  of  pubKc  street  conveyance,  and  Is  appointed  to  travel  between  two  fixed  statimis, 
'  sterting  at  certain  fixed  hours,  and  taking  up  or  setting  down  passengers  at  any  point  on 
.  its  route.  Ychiclcs  of  this  sort  were  first  started  in  Paris  in  1662,  wben  it  was  decreed. 
hj  a  royal  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  a  line  uf  carouses  d  cinq  tim»  ("  twopence-half  peony 
omnibuses"),  each  containing  eight  places,  should  bo  established  for  the  benefit  of  tbie 
infirm,  or  tli(^  who,  requiring  speedy  conveyuiceirom  one  part  of  the  town  to  aaother, 
were  unaUe  to  afford  a  liired  carriage  for  themselves;  these  "  carosses"  were  biraiid  to 
mn  at  fixed  houiv  from  one  staUon  to  another,  whether  full  or  empty.  The  pnblic 
Insugiiration  of  the  new  conveyances  took  place  March  16, 1663,  and  was  the  occashn 
for  a  errand  fSte;  and  the  novelty  took  so  well  with  the  Parisians,  that  the  onuiibusat 
were  for  some  time  monopolized  by  the  wealthier  classes.  However,  when  the  xmge  for 
them  died  awigr,  it  was  found  that  those  for  whose  qtecial  benefit  they  wore  tnatiluted 
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made  no  use  of  them,  aod  tlwr,  ia  consequence,  gradually  disappeared.  The  omnibus 
'Was  not  revived  in  Paris  till  lw7,  when  it  was  started  in  its  present  form,  canrine  from 
15  to  18  passengera  indde,  with  only  the  driver  above  and  the  conductor  beninu;  and 
on  July  4  they  were  introdoced  into  London  by  a  Mr.  Shillibeer.  Shilllbeer'a 
convqranoefl,  which  for  some  time  afterwards  were  known  aa  MBibeen  (an  ei^thet  atlll 
in  common  use  in  New  York),  were  of  larger  size  than  the  French  ones,  carrying  33 
passengers  in^de,  and  were  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast.  Tlie  omnibus  was  intro- 
'Ouced  into  Amsterdam  in  18S9,  and  since  tliat  time  its  use  has  been  extended  to  all  large 
cities  aod  towns  in  the  civilized  world.  The  seats  of  the  omnibus  are  generally  placed 
lengthwise,  and  the  door  behind.  -Theonmibus  is  managed  by  a  driver  and  aeonouctor. 
in  New  York,  omnibuses  are  drawn  on  street-railways;  and  this  practice  is  now  being 
«xtennvefy  employed  In  the  chief  towns  of  Oreat  Biitdn,  wliere  the  omnibuaes  are 
«aUed  tramway  ear*,  and  the  railway  a  tramway. 

omux,  a  term  used  at  the  stock  exchange  to  express  tite  aggregate  value  at  the 
different  stocks  In  which  a  loan  ia  funded.   See  H'Culloch's  JHdicmary  €f  Commanse. 

tUMSK,  a  t.  of  the  Rusuan  province  of  Central  A^,  in  the  government  of  Akmol- 
linsk,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Om — a  river  upwards  of  300  m.  in  length-^with 
the  Irtish;  3,325  m.  from  St.  Petersburg.  Lat.  M°  6S'  n.,  long.  78°  80*  east  It  was 
l^uilt  in  1716,  as  a  defense  against  the  Khirghiz;  but  is  now  of  no  importance  as  a  for- 
tress. It  was  till  a  recent  date  the  center  of  government  for  Western  Enberia,  the  center 
of  the  administration  of  the  Siberian  Khirghiz,  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  Justice,  and  of 
the  Siberian  corps  of  cadeta  It  contains  manufactories  and  mining  works.  Hitherto 
its  commerce  has  been  limited  to  a  trade  with  the  Ehirghix,  who  drive  up  thelrcattle  to 
this  place;  but  Ita  advantageous  position  on  the  great  post-road  and  commercial  line  of 
traffic  from  Europe  across  the  whole  of  Siberia  to  the  Chinese  fronUer,  makes  It  proba- 
ble that  it  will  some  day  become  an  intermediate  station  for  extensive  commercial 
exchanges.   Pop.  '87,  26,723. 

OKUL,  SaitM  migratoriua,  a  fish  of  the  salmon  and  trout  tribe,  abounding  in  lake 
Baikal  and  other  waters  of  the  e.  of  Siberia,  from  which  great  quantities  are  sent  salted 
to  all  the  western  parts  of  that  country.  In  size  it  is  rarely  more  than  16  or  16  in. 
long.  Its  flesh  ia  very  white  and  tender.  It  ascends  riven  in  shoals  for  the  puipose  of 
spawning. 

ON.   See  HBUOPOLn,  ante.  ■ 
OITAOXB.  SeeAss. 
ORAOEK.   See  Bausta. 

OKAGBA'CEJE,  ONAQRABLai,  or  (Ekothkba'cka,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  herbaceous  plants,  bnt  including  also  a  few  shrubs;  with 
simple  leaves,  axillary  or  terminal  flowers;  the  calyx  superior,  tubular,  sometimes  col- 
ored, its  limb  usually  4-lobed;  the  petals  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  generally 
«quaj  In  number  to  its  segments;  the  stamens  generally  4  or  8,  rarely  1  or  ^  inserted 
along  with  the  petals;  the  ovary  generally  4-celled,  sometimes  Sailed;  the  style  thread- 
like, the  fruit  a  capsule  or  a  berrv.  There  are  about  450  known  species,  natives  eMefly 
of  temperate  climates,  among  wnich  are  some  much  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  tiieir 
lowers,  particularly  those  of  the  genera  J^eAtia,  tmoOiera  (evening  primrose),  darkia, 
and  godetia.  The  British  genera  are  epUobium  (willow-herb)  and  areeea  (enchanter's 
nightshade).  A  few  species  produce  edible  berries,  and  the  roots  of  1  or  3  are  eatable ; 
but  none  are  of  economical  importance.  The  root  of  itnttrda  aUemfftlia,  found  in  the 
marshes  of  Carolina,  and  called  Bowman^t  root,  is  emetic.  Some  species  of  Jvsncea  are 
used  in  dyeing  in  Braxil. 

ONAGRACEiB  (ante),  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  herbs  constituting  the  evening 
primrose  family,  prindpally  found  in  America,  but  also  Inhabiting  temperate  latitudes 
in  the  eastern  contiiient.  There  are  several  genera,  the  principal  of  which  are  etrtsceoj 
^pUobium  omothera,  and  iMdisigia.  Circtea,  or  enchanter's  nightshade,  named  from  Circe 
toe  enchantress,  is  a  low  perennial,  growing  in  cool  or  damp  woods;  calyx  tube  slightly 
prolonged,  dedduotis;  lobes  3,  reflexed;  petals  2,  Inversely  heart^haped;  stamens  2; 
pod  does  not  split  open.  Two  species  from  Europe,  G.  hiUitiana,  and  C.  almna.  Ep&o- 
«juf»  or  willow  fao-b,  has  several  species  in  this  country,  most  of  them  brought  from 
Europe.  The  great  willow  herb,  E.  nugu^fc^m,  has  a  simple,  tall  stem  from  4  to  7  ft. 
hi^,  with  lancecdato  leaves,  and  grows  on  low  grounds,  in  newly  cleared  lands;  flow- 
ers pink-purple,  very  showy.  E.  i^pinum  is  found  on  the  sammita  of  the  White  moun- 
tains, and  also  the  Adirondacks.  It  is  only  from  3  to  6  in.  high,  nearly  smooth;  stem 
simple;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  on  short  leaf  stalks;  flowers  few  or  solitary,  droop- 
ing in  the  bud;  petals  purple;  pods  long,  smooth.  E.  moite  (Torrey),  native  in  bogs 
from  Rhode  Island  to  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  northward.  It  grows  from  one  to  one 
foot  and  a  half  high;  soft-downy  all  over;  erect,  branching  toward  the  top;  leavei 
crowded;  linear>obmog  or  lanceolate;  petals  rose  color,  small.  (Enothera.  or  the  even- 
ing primrose,  is  the  principal  genus.  (E.  biennit,  or  the  common  evening  primrose, 
has  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  acute,  obscurely  notched;  flowers  In  a  terminal  apike;  oalyx 
much  pn^onged;  petals  inverse^  cordate,  light  yellow,  color;  pods  oblong;  several  vari- 
ctlei,  AS  mwneeOa,  grtmd0hra,  parv^bn,  emeiata,  and  oakeriana.  The  other  ^cdes  of 
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denotfaera  sre  rRtmtbi^xtela  (having  rtaombic  petals),  ginuafa,  gtavM,  fruetioM  (sundrop^ 
riparia,  Unearia,  ehrpaantha,  aermiata,  fmdmmHa.  This  littter  grows  southward  skm^ 
the  Ailcgbairiefl,  flowering  in  June,  The  Oe.  tetrviata  is  found  at  the  falls  of  St  Anthony, 
and  in  WisconBtn  and  westward.  In  the  genus  LuAwtgia,  or  false  looseetripe,  the  calyx 
tube  is  not  at  all  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary;  petals  4,  aniall  or  wanting;  stamens  4; 
pod  short,  many  seeded;  seeds  minute  and  naked.  Named  in  honor  of  ChrlMian  G. 
Ludwig,  profesBOT  of  botany  at  Lelpslc,  contemporsiy  with  Llmusas.  The  aeed-box 
and  water  purslane  are  species  belooging  to  this  genuR,  tbe  former  growing  in  swamp* 
along  the  coast,  the  latter  in  swamps  or  ditches,  and  veiy  common. 

ONCII>IAD.£.  a  family  of  gasteropod  molluaks,  belonging  to  the  section  pulmoj^^en, 
diTision  inopereulata.  The  anunal  is  slug-like  and  without  a  shell.  The  body  resem- 
bles that  of  the  garden  slug,  but  has  a  shield- like  leathery  covering  to  tbe  iMick;  head 
continuous  witli  the  body,  and  the  eyes  fit  the  end  of  non-retractile  cylindrical  pedicels 
which  spring  from  near  the  antero-lateral  marginu.  There  are  no  tentacles,  and  the  lingual 
ribbon  is  brood,  with  nearlyuniform  teeth  in  numerous,  stmlght,  transverse  rown.  There 
are  several  genera,  the  species  living  in  damp  places  near  either  fredi  or  salt  water,  and. 
they  are  supposed  to  live  on  ve^;etable  food.  They  are  tropical,  or  inhabit  wann  climates, 
with  the  exception  of  one  species,  p«roiUa  eeltiea,  which  is  British. 

ONCKEN,  JoHANN  Geiuiaed,  b.  at  Varel,  Oldenburg,  Gennany,  about  the  year  1800. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  domestic  servant;  afterward  lived  in  Bncland,  where  he  married. 
At  Hamburg  he  joined  an  English  Independent  church,  opened  a  book-store,  and  acted 
as  agent  of  tue  Lower  S^ony  tract  society  and  the  Hdinbuigh  Bible  society.  In  1884 
he  oreanlzed  a  Baptist  church  with  6  ethers,  and  became  its  pastor.  In  1885  the 
American  Baptist  general  convention  appointed  him  their  missionary'.  As  such  he  t:s- 
ited  nearly  all  Germany  and  Denmark,  lie  was  imprisoned  several  times  in  Hamburg 
for  preaching  and  baptizing,  but  the  kinducRs  Rhown  by  his  family  and  congregation  to 
those  who  had  suffered  by  the  great  Arc  in  1843  led  the  ftenate  to  grant  them  uncondi- 
tional liberty  of  worship.  Since  that  time  Onckcn  has  zealously  performed  Ids  mission 
work,  preacning,  l»ptizlng,  distrlbating  the  Scriptures,  trriting,  and  publishing  relig- 
ious books  and  tracts,  ciiMbllshIng  churches  in  Ponmark,  Switxerland,  Anetna.  and 
some  of  the  states  of  (Germany,  editing,  with  the  aid  of  Ms  daughter;  a  religious  period- 
ical in  English,  and  another  in  German.  In  1853  he  visited  tbe  United  States  to  obtain 
funds  for  tlie  erection  of  chapels.  Tlie  number  of  churches  which  ha  flataUished  in  30 
years  was  76,  with  11,389  church  members.  Connected  with  these  churches  ara  95 
Sunday-schools,,  240  teachers,  and  3,663  scholars, 

OHCOCABF08,  a  genus  of  trees  af  the  natural  order  anacardiaeea.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  trees  of  the  Fiji  islands  is  O.  aim,  or  0.  vittentis,  a  tree  about  60  ft.  high,  with 
large  ohlong  leaves  and  a  corky  fruit,  somewhat  resembling  the  seed  of  a  walnut;  the 
sap  of  whir£,  if  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  skin,  produces  a  pain  like  that  caused  by 
zed-hot  iron.  The  wood  is  oiten  called  itch-wood,  because  of  tlie  effect  produced  on  jier- 
BonB  who  ignorantly  or  incautiously  hark  it  whilst  the  sap  Is  fresh,  even  the  exhalations 
causing  an  intolerable  itching  and  innumerable  pustules,  with  excessive  irritation  for 
aevermdays,  whilst  the  effects  continue  to  be  unpleasantly  felt  even  for  months. 

ONDERDONK.  Bbnjahin  Tredwkll,  d.d.,  i*^d.,  1791-1861 ;  b.  New  York;  grad- 
uated at  Columbia  college  1809;  ordained apresbyteriu  the  Fiutestaut  Episcopal  church 
1818;  was  a  professor  in  the  Greneral  Iheologioal  seminary  1826-35;  biabop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  New  York  1880-45,  when,  having  been  tried  by  the  house  of  bishops  on  charges 
preferred  against  him,  he  was  suspended  from  tlie  uxcrcise  of  his  of&cial  functions. 

ONDERDONK.  Henrt  Ustiok,  ix.d.,  1789-1858;  b.  New  York;  graduated  at 
Columbia  college  180S;  studied  medicine  in  London,  and  took  the  degree  of  m.d.  at  Edin- 
burgh 1810 ;  studied  theoit^  and  was  ordained  deaixm  in  tbe  ftoteatant  Episcopal 
church  1815;  settled  at  C^andaigua,  N.  Y.,  1816-20;  rector  of  St.  Ann's  church,  Brook- 
Irn,  N.  Y.,  1^0-27;  assistant  bi^p,  and,  on  the  death  of  bishop  White,  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  PcnoHylvaDia  1827-44.  waeo.  liaving  been  tried  by  the  house  of  bishops,  on 
charges  preferred  against  him,  was  suspended;  was  restored  1856,  but  did  not  resume 
the  active  exercise  of  his  office. 

O'NEALL,  John  Bkivton,  ll.d..  179&-1863;  b.  8.  C,  a  graduate  of  the  university 
of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia,  class  of  1812,  and  was  a  teacher  in  the  Newbemr  acad- 
emy. He  studied  law,  but  left  his  reading  to  carry  a  musket  in  tiie  war  with  Eo^and 
that  occurred  in  that  year,  returning  in  due  time  to  the  more  limited  field  of  litigation, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814,  inaugurating  a  successfol  practice.  He  represented  hia 
district  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state  m  four  ttessions,  1816,  '22,  '24,  and  '36;  was 
elected  speakcff  in  '24  and  again  in  '36.  Uo  rose  rapidly  to  distinction  as  a  jurist.  In 
1828  he  was  appointed  associate  judge;  in  1880  judge  of  tlie  court  of  appeals;  in  1850 
presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  errors  and  the  court  of  law  appeals,  and  filled  the  ofBce 
of  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  South  Carolina.  In  1833  he  gave  up  the  use  of 
stimulants,  and  in  1641  was  elected  pretiidcDt  of  the  state  temperance  society.  He  was 
an  active  philanthropist,  and  in  1852  was  elected  to  till  the  highest  office  in  uie  order  of 
sons  of  temperance  of  North  America.  He  wrote  A  IHgeU  of  (h*  Ntgro  Lam  t$  ilmttk 
Carolina,  AntutU    Ifewberrj/,  8.  0.,  and  S&>spxtpfucal  JScett^     Me  Bmdl  and  Burtf 
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£hutk  Carolina,  and  coatrlbutcd  remioiscenccB  of  the  revolution  to  the  SnU^em  IdUrarjf 
Jiutenffer, 

OKX'QA,  a  small  t.  and  sea-port  in  the  n.  of  RuBsia,  in  the  goTernment  of  Archangf)!, 
«nd  90  m.  b.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  Btanda  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  on  the 
«hore  of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name;  the  latter  a  branch  of  tbe  White  sea.  Lat.  68°  64'  n., 
long.  S8°  T  east.  Pop.  '67,  3,309,  employed  In  connection  with  tbe  saw.mills  of  the 
"Onega  Trading  Wood  Company."  In  these  mills,  where  numerous  men  are  at  work, 
an  BngUah  Bteam-en^iie  has  been  erected.  About  50  ships  leave  the  port  annually  tor 
England,  with  cargoes  of  deals  and  timber  to  tbe  value  or£OT,000.  . 

OnOA,  Lake,  nn  extensive  lake  in  tbe  n.  of  Russia,  government  ot  Olonetz.  and, 
:after  Ladoga,  iho  laivest  lake  In  Europe;  is  59  m.  in  greatest  breadth,  and  about  160  m. 
in  length.  Area,  8,1^  sq.  miles.  It  Is  fed  by  numerous  rivers,  and  receives  through 
the  river  Wodki  the  waters  of  tbe  lake  of  that  name.  Its  only  outlet  is  the  river  Swfr, 
which  flows  8.W.  into  lake  Ladoga.  By  means  of  the  Marilnsky  svstem  of  communica- 
tion, lake  Onega  communicates  with  the  Volga,  and  tbence  with  the  Caspian  sea  on  the 

and  with  tbe  Dwina.  and  thence  with  the  White  sea  on  the  north.  The  clear  and 
beauUful  waters  of  this  lake  are  rich  In  fish,  and  embrace  many  islands.  The  depUi 
ranges  from  660  to  700  ft.  The  navigation  of  the  lake  Is  dangerous,  and  commerce  la 
•chiefly  confined  to  the  Onega  canal,  wldch  extends  from  the  town  of  Vytegra  on  the 
Tiver  of  Uiat  name  to  the  river  Swir. 

OKB'GXJA,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Porto  Maurizio.  on  the  gulf  of  Genoa, 
-40  m.  c.n.e.  from  Nice,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Impero,  a  small  river  which  rushes  down 
from  the  Aponninea.  The  harbor  is  not  good.  The  principal  article  of  export  is  oiL 
Audrea  Doria,  the  great  Genoese  admiral  was  born  here.   Pop.  about  8,000. 

ONEI  DA,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Idabo,  having  Montana  on  the  n.,  Wyoming  on  the  e.,  Utah 
-on  the  a.,  and  tbe  Snake  river  and  its  tributaries  on  the  n.  andw.;  17,860  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
■6,965— 5,038  of  American  birth,  73  colored.  It  Is  draiued  by  the  Snake  river.  Fort  Neuf, 
Blackf  oot,  and  John  Gray's,  the  Port  Neuf  irrigating  a  large  sectloa  of  arable  land  set  utC 
for  an  Indian  reservation.  Bear  lake  valley  in  the  K.e.  contains  a  Horinon  aettlement, 
whose  inhabitants  are  engaged  principally  in  farming.  Gold  is  found,  and  there  are 
asalt,  medidnal.  and  hot  aprijigs.  In  the  n.e.  portion  the  land  rises  Into  three  hiffh  moun- 
tains, one  of  them,  mount  Hayden,  18.858  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    A  hirge  pro- 

Ertlon  of  tbe  county  is  covered  with  pine  forests,  the  elevated  portions  affording  excel- 
tt  pasturage.   The  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  very  fertile,  but  for  the  most  purtuncul 
livated.    Co.  seat,  Malad  City. 

ONEI'DA,  a  co.  in  central  New  York,  having  Oneida  lake  and  Oneida  creek  for  a 
portion  of  its  w.  boundary,  and  West  Canada  creek  on  tbe  e. ;  drained  by  tbe  Hobawk, 
jBlack,  Oriskany,  and  Fish  rivers;  1315  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  110,476—83,088  of  American 
binh,  023  colored.  ItconttUns  the  head-waters  of  the  Obenango  and  Unadilla  riven,  and 
Trenton  falls  of  West  Canada  creek,  having  6  cascades  and  a  total  descent  iif  400  ft  in  a 
course  of  3  miles.  Near  the  falls  are  quarries  of  Trenton  limestone;  other  mineral  prod- 
ucts are  iron  ore,  gypsum,  peat,  and  marl.  Its  soil  is  exceptionally  fertile,  especially 
in  the  Mohawk  valley  extending  across  the  countv  from  e.  to  w.,  and  spreading  out  into 
"broad  -Teen  fields  diversified  by  pasture  lands  oi  superior  elevations,  celebrated  for  its 
wild  and  rough,  but  charminx  scenery.  N.  and  s.  of  this  vall^  tbe  surface  is  billy.  It 
is  Intersected  by  the  Erie  and  Chenango  canal,  the  Black  IMver  canal,  and  OncMa  Lake 
•canal,  also  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Btver  railroad,  tbe  Utica  and  Black 
Biver.  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg,  and  the  Utica,  Chenangoand  SnaqueJhuna 
Valley  railroads.  Its  agricultural  products  are  grain,  live  slock  in  great  n ambers,  dairy 
jiroducts,  maple  sugar,  hops,  and  potatoes.  Tbe  leading  industries  are  tbe  manufacture 
■of  furniture,  wooden-ware,  lime,  cement,  cotton  and  wocden  goods,  metallic  wares,  boots, 
and  sliocs,  hosiery,  iron  castings,  etc.  It  has  distilleries,  Invweries,  flour,  saw,  and  lum- 
ber mills.   Co  seat,  Utica. 

ONEI'DA,  a  village  in  Lenox  township,  Madiaon  co,,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Junction  of  the 
New  York  and  Oswego  Midland,  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  rail- 
Toads;  pop.  '70,  8,363.  There  are  8  weekly  newspapers,  3  banks,  and  an  academy.  The 
village  IS  the  center  of  a  flourishing  country  trade. 

ONEI'DA  COMMUNITY  (Pjirfectionibts,  ante),  after  continuing  80  years  xmmo- 
lestcd  in  the  practice  of  what  tliey  called  "complex  marriage,"  every  man  l>etng  consid- 
ered as  married  to  every  woman  and  every  woman  to  every  man,  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded  with  a  state  of  public  opinion  tuat  led  to  a  resolute  effort  to  break  iip  this 
y  offensive  feature  of  their  association.  In  1879  a  conference  of  clergymen  of  different 
deuominations  and  from  the  principal  cities  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  held  at 
Syrac\ise  to  form  a  plan  for  eradicating  the  evil,  A  committee  then  appointed  proceeded 
to  collect  evidence  bearing  on  the  actual  practices  of  tlie  communiU'.  Beiore.  their 
report  was  published  tbe  effect  of  tbe  agitation  of  the  subject  was  manifested  In  »  propo- 
.sition  made  by  the  lender  of  the  community  to  Its  managers  to  abandon  thc< distinctive 
feature  of  their  association ;  not  because  they  wer$  convuiced  of  its  immorality,  but  in 
•deference  to  the  public  sentiment  that  was  evidently  rising  against  it.  This  proposition 
liaving  been  accepted  by  tlie  managers,  an  announcement  was  afterward  publicly  made 
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that  the  Oneida  communltT  had  abandoned  what  they  had  called  "complex  maniac," 
and  would  hereafter  be  divided  into  the  regularly  married  and  those  who  prefer  to 
remain  sin^e.  And  thia  was  followed  in  due  course  by  articles  of  aesocialfon  being 
filed,  according  to  law  under  the  name  of  the  Oneida  conjoaunity  "Umited,'*  which  vis- 
to  be  the  same  as  the  old  asaodalicoi  of  the  same  name,  except  that  the  marital  idatfans 
of  its  members  were  cluaiged. 

ONEI  DA  LAKE,  in  central  N.  T.,  18  m.  long  by  6  m.  wide,  and  1»  m.  ii.e.of 
Syracuse,  occupying  poTllons  of  Oneida,  Hadison,  Oswego,  and  Onondaga  oountiea.  It 
is  S60  ft.  above  the  Wei  of  the  sea,  abounds  In  flA  of  enellent  quality,  and  empttea  inta 
the  Oneida  river. 

ONEI'DAS,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  whose  name  signifies  "  tribe  of  the  gnnite- 
rock."   Origiaally  belonging  to  the  Mohawks,  they  were  set  off  from  them  and  formed 
part  of  the  uoquois  confederation  of  Six  Nations.   Their  possessions  included  the  sec- 
ticm  of  country  between  Deep  Spring  near  Syracuse,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  a  point 
dli«ctly  e.  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  Oneida  co. ,  and  embracing  the  lake  which  takes  its 
name  from  them.   Their  totem,  or  symbol,  was  a  stone  in  a  forked  slick.   The  tribe  was 
divided  into  8  clans,  the  wolf,  bear,  and  turtle,  and  9  sachemships.   In  the  earliest 
years  of  the  settlement  of  Canada  they  susttdned  hostile  relations  with  the  French,  and 
the  Hurons,  and  Montagnas,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Canadian  settlers— only  occasion- 
ally relaxing  their  enmity  sufficiently  to  permit  the  visits  of  missionaries;  and  although 
their  fellow  members  of  the  confederation,  the  Onondagas,  made  jjeace  with  the  French 
in  1665,  they  k6pt  up  the  war  until  1666 ;  the  French  making  two  raids  in!o  their  country. 
At  the  time  of  the  treaty  they  were  reduced  to  150  warriors,  who  joined  in  the  general 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  French,  Sept.  8,  1700,  being  governed  -thereafter  in  their  move- 
ments by  the  English,  until  the  revolution,  when  they  with  the  Tuscaroras  were  faithful 
to  the  colonists.  This  was  owing  to  the  Influuice  of  Samuel  Eirklaad,  a  Congcegatioial 
minister,  appointed  mls^onary  in  1766  by  s  missionary  board  In  Connecticut  who  settled 
in  the  nddst  of  the  tribe  and  was  with  mem  when  the  war  broke  out   He  left  them  at 
that  time  to  ftU  a  diaplaincy  in'  the  army,  but  was  engt^ed  in  ne^tiatlons  with  them 
throughout  the  war,  and  accompanied  Bome  of  their  warriors  in  iTvl  to  the  meeting  of 
congress  In  Philadelphia.   By  their  fidelity  to  the  colonists  they  incurred  the  enmity  of 
other  tribes,  who,  lea  by  Joseph  Brant  or  Thayendauega,  a  famous  chief  of  the  Mohawks 
and  leader  of  the  Iroquois,  drove  them  from  tneir  homes  and  burned  th«r  church  and 
houses;  in  this  aided  nnd  abetted  by  the  British  and  their  adherents.   Atthedose  of  the 
war  they  with  the  Tuscaroras  were  the  only  members  of  their  confederatton  who 
remained  in  the  United  States,  the  remainder  settling  on  Grand  river  in  Canada.  By 
the  treaty  of  fort  Stanwix,  Oct.  28,  178i,  they  were  confirmed  in  Uieir  Utle  to  their  lands, 
and  in  1785  and  1788  the  state  of  New  York  purchased  their  lands,  with  the  exception 
of  a  reservation  for  eadh,  which  was  never  to  be  sold,  and  leased  only  in  part.  The 
BrothertOD  niui  Stockbridge  Indians  retained  their  lands  which  they  had  received  from 
them  and  now  live  on  the  same  reservation.    In  1840,  480  emigrated  to  Canada.  Those 
who  settled  at  Oreen  bay,  Wisconsin,  purchased  the  lands,  and  have  erected  charches, 
andav^led  thanselves  of  educational  privil^es,  advancing  as  fost  aa'possible  in  agricul- 
ture and  nedunical  arts.   There  are  M,000  acroe  of  land  In  this  Te8ervati<m,  the  labab- 
itants  numbering  1379  in  "TB.    They  are  mostly  Episcopalians,  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  having  been  translated  into  their  language.    There  were  in  187^,  888  on  the 
Thmnes,  in  tlw  province  of  Ontario,  and  366  In  New  York  near  Oneida  castle,  20  m.  s. 
of  Utica,  having  3  schools.   The  number  in  the  veer  indicated  belonging  to  the  tribe  i» 
larger  than  at  any  time  since  the  advent  of  wliite  population  into  their  domain,  and 
double  their  number  at  the  close  of  the  war.   Several  works  have  been  written  on  thi» 
tribe  and  tlie  Iroquois  confederacy,  banning  with  Colden's  Hi^ery  of  Out  Fiee  KaUon*. 
1797,  and  leading  up  to  works  on  the  celebrated  chieftains  which  were  puhlislied  as  late 
as  1864  and  1866.   In  the  war  of  1812  the  English  and  American  parties  in  the  Iroquois 
confederation  were  as  sharply  divided  and  twk  the  san&e  sides  as  in  the  revolution,  but 
the  On^4u-*tood  by  the  Americans  always,  and  have  dnce  been  at  peace. 

Onsom  OATOE,  in  Scotch  lav,  means  a  pecuniary  or  valuable  condderation. 
ONOARO.   See  Dall'  Onqabo,  Frascesco,  ante. 

OWtXfS  (Fr.  trignon,  from  Lai.  unto,  a  pearl,  but  found  in  Columella,  signifying  a 
kind  of  onion),  the  name  given  to  a  few  species  of  the  genus  a^um  (q.v.),  and  particu- 
larly to  A.  cepa  (Lat.  cepa),  a  biennial  bulbous  rooted  plant,  with  a  swelling  stem,  leafy  at 
i  tlie  base,  tapering  fistular  leaves,  a  reflexcd  spathe,  a  large  globose  umbel,  usually  not 
t  bulbiferous,  the  lobes  of  the  perianth  obtuse  and  hooded,  not  Iialf  as  long  as  the  stamens. 
,  The  bulb  is  simple — not  composed  of  cloves  like  that  of  garlic;  and  in  the  common 
variety  is  solitaiy,  sliowing  little  tendency  to  produce  lateral  bulbs.   The  native 
country  of  the  onion  is  not  cert^nly  known,  some  supposing  it  to  be  In<Ua  and 
some  Egypt,  in  both  of  which  It  has  been  cultivatfid  from  the  most  remote  aotiqoity. 
The  part  chiefly  used  is  the  bulb,  but  tlie  young  leaves  are  also  used  and  younsr 
scedlinss  drawn  from  onion  beds  -  are  a  very  common  ingredient  in  soups  snt) 
sauces  m  the  beginning  of  summer.   Tlieso  are  known  in  Scotland  as  jyAoM  (evfdenily 
another  form  of  the  word  etfioQ.  In  wanner  climates  the  onion  produces  a  luger  bulb 
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BBd  generally  of  more  delicate  flavor  than  in  Britain ;  and  is  more  extensively  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  being  with  us  whether  fresh  orjpickied,  generally  rather  a  condiment. 
Id  Spain  and  Portugal  a  raw  onion  is  often  eaten  like  an  apple,  and  often  with  a  pieqe  of 
bread  fonne  the  dinner  of  a  working-man.  The  onion  is,  however,  very  nutritious.  It 
contaioa  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter  and  of  uncryatalizable  sugar;  with  nn 
acrid  Yolatile  sulphurous  oil,  resembling  oil  of  earlic.  T)ie  oii  of  the  onion  is  dissipated 
by  boiling  so  that  boiled  onions  are  much  milder  tlian  raw  onions.  In  Britiiin  onions 
are  sown  either  in  spring  or  in  August.  Great  fields  of  them  as  of  other  favorite  vege- 
tables are  cultivated  for  the  London  market;  and  large  quantities  of  onions  are  also 
impwted  from  more  southern  regiom.  The  Bermudas  are  celebrated  for  their  onions. 
The  ooion  loves  a  rich  light  soil  and  a  dry  eubsolL  ^Tbe  transplanting  of  onions  Is  often 
practiced,  especially  of  onions  sown  in  autumn  which  are  transplanted  in  spring,  and 
when  these  are  placed  so  that  the  small  bulbs  are  on  the  surface  of  Ibe  grouua,  and  sur- 
rounded with  decayed  manure,  very  larra  bulbs  are  obtained.  The  frequent  stirring  of 
tlie  soil  is  of  great  advanta^.  The  bulbs  are  taken  up  when  the  leaves  decay,  and  after 
being  dried  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  loft,  may  be  kept  for  a  cooBiderable  time.— -The 
Potato  Onion,  also  colled  the  Egyptiai!  or  Oroukd  Obioh.  is  a  perennial. variety 
which  produces  offset  bulbs  at  the  root  like  the  shallot;  but  the  bulbs  aie  much  larger 
tlian  those  of  the  shallot  and  have  less  of  the  flavor  of  garlic,  although  stronger  thaa 
those  of  the  common  onion.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  introduced  iato  Britain, 
from  ^gypf  by  the  British  army  in  1809,  but  erroneously,  as  it  was  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  Britain  long  before.  It  is  in  very  general  cultivation  among  the  peasantry  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland.— The  Pearl  Okion  is  a  similar  variety  with  much  smaller 
bulbs. — The  Tree  Omiom  is  also  generally  rcgartled  as  a  variety  of  the  common  onion. 
It  produces  bulbs  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  Uie  umbels  becoming  viviparous. — Onions  are 
similar  to  gnrUc  (q.T-)  in  medicinal  poroperties  but  milder.  As  a  condiment  or  ftrticle  of 
food  they  agree  well  with  some  stomachs  and  stimulate  digestion,  but  are  intolerable  to 
others.  Roasted  onions  with  oil  make  a  useful  emollient  and  stimnlating  poultice  for 
Hmparaiing  tumors.  The  use  of  onions  stimulates  the  secretiogorga^s^The  Cibol  or. 
Welsh  Obion  (A.  fttvlomm),  a  native  of  Siberia,  cultivated  in  Britain  but  more  gener'. 
ally  in  Oermany,  lias  a  perennial  fibrous  root  with  no  bulb,  very  flstular  leaves  and  a. 
8-comered  ovary  It  is  useful  as  Bupplving  tender  green  leaves  for  culinary  use  in  the 
beginning  of  siaing,  like  the  chive,  ana  somevhat  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  much 
larger  than  the  ddve  but  its  use  is  similar. 
OnS'OtTB.    Bee  Woodlodsb. 

0H'K£I08,  the  supposed  author  of  an  Aramaic  version  (Tai^nm)  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  name  seems  a  corruption  from  that  of  Akilas.  one  of  the  Qreeh  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament  (see  A<)uila).  The  translation  said  to  be  by  Onkelos,  is,  In  Its  present 
shape  at  least,  probably  the  work  of  the  Babylonian  schools  of  tiie  8d  and  4th  centuries 
A.D.  At  first  orally  transmitted,  various  portions  of  it  began  to  be  collected  and  written 
down  in  the  8d  c.,  and  were  finally  redacted  about  the  time  mentioned.  The  history  of 
the  ori^n  and  growth  of  Aramaic  versions  in  general  will  be  treated  under  Tarmtm 
(Vbkbions).  The  idiom  of  Onkelos  closely  resembles  that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  The 
translation  itself  Is  executed  in  accordance  with  a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish 
exegesis,  and  keeps  closely  to  its  textin  most  instances.  In  some  cases,  nowever,  where 
tlie  meaning  ia  not  clear  it  expands  into  a  brief  explanation  or  paraphrase,  uniting  the 
latter  somenmes  with  Haggadistic  by-work,  chosen  with  tact  and  taste,  so  as  to  please 
the  people  and  not  to  offend  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  Not  unfrequently  it  aiffcis 
entirely  from  the  original,  as  far  e.  g.,  as  anthropomorphisms  and  anthropopal hies— any- 
thing, in  fact,  which  might  seem  derogatory  to  the  Deity — are  concerned.  Further  mav 
be  noticed  a  repugnance  to  bring  tlie  Divine  Being  into  too  close  contact,  as  It  were  with 
man,  by  the  mterposltion  of  a  kind  of  spiritual  barrier  (the  "word,"  "Shechlnah.'* 
"glory when  aconversation  or  the  like  is  reported  between  Qod  and  man.  Its  use  lies 
partly  in  a  linguistic,  partly  in  a  theological  direction ;  but  little  has  been  done  for  Its 
itudy  as  yet  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  MSS.  of  it  extant  In  almost  all  the  larger 
libraries  of  Europe,  and  in  spite  of  the  grossly  incorrect  state  of  our  current  printed 
editions,  no  critioal  edition  hia  ever  been  attempted. 

OirOBBT'OSZS,   Bee  SAmTFom. 

OHfWAO'SXTOS,  a  celebrated  religious  poet  of  ancient  Greece,  lived  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  the  Peisistnitidte.  He  collected  and  expounded — according  to  Herodotus — tlie 
prophecies  or  oracles  of  Musteus  (q.v.),  but  is  .said  to  Iiave  been  banished  from  the  city 
by  Hipparchus.  about  616  b,c  ,  on  account  of  interpolating  fiometliing  of  his  own  in  these 
oracles.  He  then,  we  are  told,  followed  the  Peisistralidre'  into  Persia,  and  while  there 
was  emplo^'ed  by  them  in  a,  very  dishonorable  way.  They  got  him  to  repent  to  Xorxcs 
all  the  ancient  sayings  that  seemed  to  favor  his  meditated  invasion  of  Greece.  Some 
critics,  among  whom  is  Aristotle,  have  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Pausanias  that  Onoma- 
critns  Is  the  author  of  most  of  the  Bocalled  Orphic  hymn!!.  More  certain,  however,  is 
tlie  view  which  represents  him  as  the  inventor  of  the  great  Orphic  myth  of  Dionysud 
Zagreus.  and  the  founder  of  Orphic  religious  societies  and  theology.  Pausanias  states 
tiiat  "  Onomacritus  established  orgies  In  honor  of  Dionysus,  and  in  his  poems  representes 
Ihe  Titans  as  the  authors  of  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus."   See  HQUer's  Ot$Miehte  der 
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Oreeee,  eta 

OHOKATOKE'IA,  tbe  Lstin  form  of  the  Greek  word  orumatopoOa,  meuis  ttteraltyQie 
xnaking  or  inveution  of  names,  aad  is  used  in  ptiilolugy  to  denote  the  fonnstloa  of  wcnrli 
in  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  as  in  euckoo,  Lat.  eucu  aua) ;  pee-vsit.  Scan,  pee-wip,  Dutch. 
JdemH;  coek:  elasft,  rap,  tap,  quack,  rumble,  V)hm,  cUtng.  Such  words  are  sometimw 
culled  onomatopoeias;  more  properly  they  are  onomatopoeian,  or  formed  bj^  onomatopoeii. 

In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  Ibe  rhetorical  artifice  by  which 
vriteis  (chiefly  poeta)  seek,  through  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  to  make  the 
"sound,"  tliroughout  whole  phrases  and aentences,  "anechotothesenae,"*«tnBomei'a 
well-known  peiuplde^Aoio  ihaiaatet,  expresaive  of  0ie  breaking  of  tbe  wavtt  upon  the 
aett«hore;  or  where  Tennyson  makes  toe  sea 

Roar  rock-thwarted  under  bellowing  oaves. 

The  occurrence  of  so  many  obviously  onomatopceian  words  in  all  known  languages, 
suggests  the  question,  whether  the  same  principle  may  not  have  been  concerned  In  pro- 
ducing tlM  onginal  germs  or  roots  of  tbe  great  bulk  (k  words.  Tbm  is  little  hope  that 
tite  quesUon  will  ever  be  concIuslTely  settled  either  way;  for  tbe  chanees  of  time  have 
made  it,  in  most  cases  at  least,  impossible  to  say  what  tbe  first  form  uia  significatiOQ  of 
a  root  were;  but  the  balance  of  arguments  seems  in  favor  of  the  afflrmatire  answer. 
"  The  action  of  the  mind,"  as  It  has  been  expressed,  "  produced  language  by  a  spontate- 
oua  repercussion  of  the  impressions  received."  Now,  the  articulate  sound  first  affixed 
iu  this  way  to  an  object  or  an  acUon  as  its  sign  cauiot  be  conceived  as  arbitrary;  nor  is 
there  any  mysterious  and  inherent  correepoimence  between  any  one  oonception  of  the 
mind,  and  a  particular  articulate  sound.  The  sound  uttered  must  have  been  sii^;etled 
by  sometliing  connected  with  tbe  object  or  action  itself;  and  by  what  more  naturally 
nan  by  the  inarticulate  sound  which  tlie  object  or  action  Itself  emits  ' 

The  chief  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  if  the  first  words  were  merely  reproductioaa 
of  natural  sounds,  tbe  same  natural  objects  would  have  had  the  same  names  all  the  world 
over.  To  which  it  is  answered,  that  the  mind  in  its  first  efforts  at  naming  did  not  seek 
au  exact  reproduction  of  the  sound,  but  a  suggestive  imitation ;  primitive  words  were  not 
echoes,  but  "artistic  representations."  Now,  the  sounds  of  nature  are  not  simple,  but 
composite.  Like  other  concrete  plienomena,  they  present  a  variety  ^  a^wcts;  and 
according  as  one  or  another  aspect  seemed  the  most  prominent  to  (be  obserrer,  a  dlfler- 
eiit  vocal  sound  would  suggest  itself  as  the  appropriate  symbol.  Thus  when  profesBor 
TAax  Mttllcr  argues  {Science  of  Langxiage,  Lond.  1881)  that  if  the  "  bow-wow"  theory,  as 
he  uickuamos  it,  were  true,  men  would  have  everywhere  spoken  of  a  moo.  as  Is  done  in 
tlt(3  uurt<ery.  and  not  of  a  eow;  it  seems  a  valid  answer  to  say,  that  the  Indian  gu,  tbe 
Teut.  kuh  (Eng.  eoie),  and  tbe  Gr^o-Lat.  bou-,  are  really  as  suggestive  imitations  of  the 
Auinial's  actum  voice  as  moo.  To  take  a  more  striking  instance:  few  words  ditEer  more 
iu  sound  and  aspect  than  the  Kng.  thunder  (Gter.  donner,  Lat.  tonitru,  Fr.  tonnire)  does 
fi-oin  the  Mexican  name  for  the  same  thing,  UaUatnUzd,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  more  suggestive  of  the  natural  sound. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  names  are  derived  from  roots  having  a 
general  predicative  power;  but  this  bv  no  means  excludes  the  principl&of  onomatopoeia. 
Thus,  to  take  one  of  the  iuatances  adduced  by  professor  MQller  himself,  that  of  ranra 
or  crew  (Sans,  kdrava,  Lat.  corvua,  Gr.  korone);  tills  is  derived  from  the  root  ru  or  Itk. 
ivliioh  means  to  cry  or  call,  and  the  bird  was  called  a  kArava,  .or  crow,  not  in  imitation 
of  his  voice,  hut  because  he  was  "a  shouter,  a  caller,  a  crier.  The  name  mi^t  have 
been  applied  to  many  birds,  but  it  became  the  traditional  and  recognized  name  of  the 
crow."  But  how  came  the  articulation  ru  or  kru  to  be  chosen  to  convey  the  general 
nieauing  of  crying  or  calling;  may  we  not  suppose  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  voice  of 
birds  of  the  crow  kind,  wiiose  notes  are  most  markedly  cries  or  calls  to  their  fellows, 
as  diiitiiiguished  from  sliigiug?  Once  adopted  in  this  particular  case,  it  would  naturally 
be  extcudcd  to  any  kind  of  cry  or  call,  from  the  harshest  to  the  softest. 

ONONDA'GA,  a  co.  in  central  New  York,  separated  from  lake  Ontario  by  OswefO 
CO.,  and  bounded  also  on  the  n.e.  by  Oneida  lake  and  river,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  Skanei- 
telcaiake;  drained  by  Seneca  river  and  Chittenango  and  Onondaga  creeks;  intemetied 
by  the  Eric  canal,  tlie  New  York  Central  railroad,  and  minor  lines  centering  at  Syracuse 
(q.v.):  pop.  '80,  117,887—94.509  of  American  birtli.  The  surface  is  level  la  the  w.  and 
Undulating  or  hilly  in  the  east.  There  ia  excellent  farming  land,  producing  alt  the  cernls. 
Tiie  dairy  products  are  large  and  noted  for  their  excellence.  Salt,  gypsum,  and  limestone 
suitable  for  building  purposes  are  found.  Co.  seat,  Syracuse;  there  are  about  thirty  other 
towns  and  villages. 

ONONOA'GA  LAKE,  in  Onondaga  eo.,  N.  Y.,  near  Syracuse,  is  5  m.  long,  abnuta 
mile  wide,  and  ils  greatest  depth  is  65  feet.  Its  waters  are  saltish  and  stagnaot,  and.  as 
tlicre  are  exteoKive  aaXx  formations  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  supposed  that  the  lake  was  fonncti 
bv  Ibe  gradnal  disi>olviu>'  of  the  salt  rock  and  the  consequent  falling  in  of  the  ceiling  <i. 
tlie  cave  thus  funned,    bcneca  river  is  the  outlet. 

ONONDA'GAS,  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  Iroquois  Indians  which  mhabited  and  gave 
tlioir  name  to  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y. ;  these  five  trilws  fbrmioga  confederacy,  which 
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'Wfts  ruled  OTer  successively  by  14  gre^  sachems,  the  atotarho,  tiie  Onondaga  chief,  being 
the  first;  they  had  diarge  of  the  wampum  belta,  the  treaties,  and  the  council  flres,  ana 
their  dialect  was  considered  the  purest  and  grandest  of  the  confederacy.  Their  principal 
Tillage  was  about  6  m.  from  Syracuse.  It  is  not  kuowo  in  what  year  the  confederacy  . 
'was  formed,  but  as  early  as  1609  they  were  waging  war  with  their  neighbors,  the 
HuroDs,  against  whom  they  were  bitterly  hostile ;  and  in  1641^  gathered  their  forces  and 
devastatra  the  settlement  of  the  Hurons,  many  of  whom  were  killed  and  some  made 
vriaonen,  the  whole  tribe  being  scattered.  Then  followed  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the 
lEries  and  Susquehannas.  In  1058  a  treaty  of  peace  of  short  duration  was  effected  with 
Ihe  French,  who,  at  tue  sotidtation  of  the  Ooondagas,  sent  missionaries  among  them. 
And  established  a  settlemeut  there,  which  was  abandoned  a  yetu*  later  on  the  setuera  dia- 
•covering  a  plot  for  their  massacre  by  the  Indians.  The  Ououdagas  were  continually  at 
-war  wim  the  Algonguins  of  Canada,  and  in  1663  they  devastated  Montreal  island  and 
killed  the  reaowiwd  Indiui  fighter  Lambert  Closse.  In  1668  the  French  anun  settled 
among  tliem.  Onondaga  countv  became  alternately  the  rendezvous  for  the  French  and 
jElnglish;  the  latter  a  few  years  later  building  a  fort  thore,  which  was  demolished  \3ij  the 
Inmans  before  their  vlthdrawal  from  the  town  during  Frontenac's  incursion  in  1696. 
A  general  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  1700,  between  uie  French  and  the  Ououdagas  at 
!Hontrea],  which  lasted  9  years.  They  took  sides  with  the  English  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  1756-6S,  and  also  during  the  latter  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  In  which 
ihey  suffered  severely.  They  ceded  the  most  of  thcu-  land  to  !£few  York  in  179S,  reserv- 
ing a  small  portion  for  themselves,  where  about  840  of  them  still  remain,  some  of  whom 
Jiave  been  converted  to  Christianity.  About  400  of  the  tiibe  are  found  in  Ontario, 
<Ianadl^  and  a  few  baTe  joined  the  Senecas  and  Tuscaroras.  They  number  about  860 
in  all. 

O!CT8L0W,  a  co.  in  B.e.  Nortti  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
-watered  by  the  New  river;  abont  700  so.m. ;  pop.  '70,  7,369.  The  surface  is  even,  much 
<»f  it  swamp  or  san^  bairena.  The  sou  Is  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  Indian 
«om.  sweet-potatoes,  rice,  and  cotton.  Tar  aod  turpentine  are  manufactured.  Co.  seat, 
Jacksonville. 

ONSLOW,  Oeoboe,  1764-1853;  b.  France;  descended  from  a  noble  English  family, 
•OD  <A  hon.  Edinud  Onalow,  the  youngest  son  of  the  earl  of  Ouslow,  w^bo  married  a 
.French  lady  and  settled  in  France.  He  married  a  wealthy  lady  of  Rouen,  was  rich  him- 
aelf,  and  passed  his  life  in  elegant  retirement  on  his  estate  near  Clermont.  Devoting  his 
^0  to  the  study  of  music,  in  which  he  had  been  carefully  instructed  by  Dussek, 
Cramer,  and  Hu11mand«l,  on  the  piano-forte,  and  in  harmony  and  compotition  by  the 
celebrated  Beicha,  a  professor  of  the  conservatoire.  He  cultivated  his  talent  with  such 
suocesa  that  he  early  won  distinction  among  the  artists  of  his  time.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  concertos  for  the  piano-forte  with  ondiestnl  accompaniments,  quintets, 
quartet*,  ^mphonies,  and  sonatas,  which  are  still  performed.  The  most  esteemed  are 
his  quintets  for  3  violins,  viola,  and  two  violoncellos.  He  wrote  in  1834  L'AlcaJde 
<U  lot  Vega,  and  in  If&lXe  Ootjcwtievr,  both  operae  being  well  received,  and  In  1837  Le 
Due  de  Quiae.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academv  of  fine  u-ts,  behig  the  successor  of 
Cheruhino,  and  when  lie  died,  Haleny  prononnced  hto  eulogy. 

OKTA'BIO,  the  eastemmoet  and  smallest  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  North  America,  Ilea 
in  IC  to  44°  8"  n.  lat.,  and  76°  80'  to  80°  w.  long.  At  ita  b.w.  comer  It  receives  the 
waters  of  the  upper  lakes  by  the  Niagara,  and  at  its  n.e.  corner  it  Issues  into  the  St. 
Lawrence;  which  for  some  distance  below  is  called  the  lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles.  Its 
surface,  which  varies  a  few  Jeet  with  the  seasons,  is  about  830  ft.  below  that  of  lake 
Erie  and  284  ft.  above  tide-water.  Its  bottom,  therefore,  must  be  considerably  lower 
.  than  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  is  in  some  places  600  ft.  deep.  It  is  190  m.  lung,  65 
in  its  widest  part,  and  about  480  in  chYnimference.  Sufficiently  deep  throughout  for 
Tesselsof  tlielar^ttonna^re.  It  has  many  convenient  and  thriving  ports,  of  which  the 
■chief  are  Kingston,  Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  on  the  Canadian  shore, 
and  Oswego,  Snckeit's  Harbor,  Port  Genessee  in  the  United  Stiitcs.  Its  navigation  has 
been  facilitated  by  the  erection  of  15  ligbt-housea  on  the  American  side,  and  13  on  the 
Canadian;  while  it  is  connected  with  lake  Erie  by  the  Welland  canal,  with  the  Erie 
canal  and  New  York  by  the  Oswego  canal,  and  by  the  Ricleau  cnual  with  the  Ottawa. 
Lake  Ontario  is  subject  to  violent  stwrns,  and  it  Is  probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  con* 
atant  aritatlon  of  its  waters  that  it  freezes  only  for  a  few  mlle»  from  the  shore.  The  shores 
of  Uke  Ontario  are  generally  veiy  fiat,  but  the  bay  of  Quinte,  a  long,  crooked  firm  of 
the  lake,  which  stretches  about  50  m.,  possesses  some  attractive  sccneiT.  Burlington 
'bay,  oa  which  Hamilton  lien,  is  a  large  basin,  almost  inclosed  by  a  natunu,  but  strangely 
accumulated  bank  of  sand,  which  forms  a  beautiful  drive. 

ONTASIO,  the  province.   See  Canada. 

ONTARIO,  PROVINCK  OF,  formerly  Upper  Canada  or  Canada  West,  tbo  most  popu- 
louB  province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  On  the  n.c.  aud  c.  it  is  bounded  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec;  on  the  s.e.  and  3.8,  w.  by  the  St.  Ijiwrence  river,  the  great  lakes,  and  the 
^iattict  of  Kecwatiu;  and  on  the  n.w.  and  a.  by  Hudson'^  bay  and  the  Norlh-Wcst  terri- 
tories. Its  length  from  a.&  to       ia  about  750  m. ;  from  n.e.  to  e.w.  about  600  m. ; 
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area  107,780  sq.  miles.  The  face  of  the  region  is  diversified  byrivers  and  lakes.  A  ridge 
of  high  land  extends  in  the  e.e.  portion  from  Kiagara  faJls  n.w.  to  lake  Huron  and  along 
the  peninsnla  between  that  lake  and  Georgian  bay.  Other  ranges  of  hills  are  the  Laa- 
rentian,  crossinK  the  Ottawa  river  at  Quebec,  and  extending  s.  and  thence  w,  lo  Geor- 
fi^au  bay;  and  the  Blue  mountains,  s.  of  Georgian  hay,  wbidi  attain  a  height  above  lake 
Huron  of  1900  feet.  The  slopes  are  generally  gradual  and  the  valleys  wide.  In  the  aw. 
lies  a  great  plain,  extremely  fertile  and  valuable,  underlaid  by  Binirian  and  Devonian 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales,  on  which  are  found  beds  of  clay  and  gravel.  Much 
of  this  rtgion  abounds  in  hard-wood  foresta,  and  Is  fertile  in  wheat,  com,  and  nil  kinds 
of  farm  products.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa 
river,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Ontario  and  the  province  of  Quebec;  the 
Trench,  the  Maganetawan,  the  Severn^  and  the  Nottawasaga,  ftlling  Into  Georgian  bay; 
the  Saugeen,  the  Maitland,  and  Aux  Sables,  falling  into  lake  Huron ;  the  Thames,  run- 
ning s.  fniolakeSt  Clair;  the  Grand,  Bowing  s.e.  into  lake  Erie;  the  Trent,  in  part  of 
its  course  called  the  Otonabee,  and  the  Hoira,  flowing  s.e.  into  the  bar  of  Quisle;  atul 
the  Niagara,  falling  into  lake  Ontario.  The  great  lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Eric,  and 
Ontario,  with  their  connecting  waters,  afford  a  water  front  to  the  province  of  about 
8,000  m.,  with  manygood  harbors.  The  principal  minor  lakes  areNipigon,  Simcoe,  and 
Nipissing;  and  the  chief  bays  are  the  Georgian,  Nottawasaga.  Owen  sound.  Long 
Point,  Burlington,  and  Quinte.  The  winters  throughout  the  country  are  veiy  cold,  and 
the  heat  during  summer  is  occaslooally  extreme;  but  the  climate  is  considerea  healthy. 

Ontario,  like  the  rest  of  Canada,  was  first  settled  the  French,  and  tcwelher  With 
the  proTinro  of  Quebec  passed  into  the  control  of  the  English  in  1780.  It  became  a 
separate  province  in  1867.  It  is  divided  into  49  counties,  subtUvided  into  88  electoral 
districts.  The  principal  cities  are  Toronto,  the  capital,  pop.  56,083;  Ottawa,  the  capital 
of  the  dominion,  pop.  21,545;  Khigston,  pop.  12,407;  Hamilton,  pop.  86,716;  and  Lon- 
don, pop.  15,8ie.  The  hirgest  towns  are  Brentford,  8,107;  St.  Cathaimes,  7,8«4;  Bella- 
viUe,  7,805;  Guelph,  6,878;  Chatham,  5,878;  Port  Hope,  6,114,  and  Brockville.  6,102. 
In  1871  the  total  population  of  the  whole  province  was  1,620,851,  of  whom  558,442  were 
Irish;  439,429  English;  828,889 Scotch;  168,608  German;  7C,88S  French;  19.933  Dutch; 
S,382  Welsh;  and  12,978  Indians.  At  that  period  228,708  persons  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits;  29,082  in  commercial  occupations;  28,<n91n  domeatic;  98.871  in 
industrial,  16,759  in  professional;  and  68,199  were  not  classified.  The  greatest  number 
of  the  inhabitants  are  settled  in  the  s.  and  s.w.  parts  of  the  province;  and,  as  the  fore- 
going statistics  Indicate,  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
soil  IS  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  the  s.w.  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  bodies  of 
water  aids  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil.  Large  crops  of  wheat  are  raised,  alao  oats, 
barley,  Indian  corn,  rye,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc. ;  and  in  the  s.w.  The  apple-ordiaids  are 
very  productive;  and  pears,  plums,  grapes,  cherries,  and  various  kinds  ot  berries  thrive. 
The  regions  lying  between  the  Ottawa  river  and  the  GeoivlHn  bay  contain  large  tracta 
of  fertile  ground,  and  produce  a  variety  of  timber  consisting  chiefly  of  white  and  red 
pine.  In  this  district  lumbering  is  extensively  curried  on,  end  the  sawing  of  timber  is 
among  the  principal  industries  of  the  province.  Chief  among  the  otlior  manufactures 
are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  linen,  furniture,  iron  and  hardware,  paper,  soap,  starch, 
hats,  boots,  and  shoes,  steam-engines  and  locomotives,  sewing  machhies,  wooaen-ware, 
and  agricultural  implements.  The  ^orehm  trade  in  1874  in  exporia  amountcfl  to  $25, 157.- 
-087;  and  in  imports  to  |49,448,977.  Tlie  principal  merchandise  imported  was  sugar, 
tea,  coal,  Indian  com,  wheat,  Iron  manufactures,  and  cotton  and  woolen  goods. ' 

In  railroads  the  province  has  made  great  progress  during  the  past  15  years.  In  1878 
there  were  3,528  m.  of  road  In  operation,  ^vith  iibout  1000  additional  m.  either  under 
charter  or  in  process  of  construction.  Cliicf  among  these  were  the  Canada  Soulliern; 
the  western  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk ;  and  the  Great  'Westem.  Tliere  are  also  a 
number  of  canals,  the  principal  of  which  arc  the  Welland,  28  m.  loog.  from  Fort  Dal- 
housle  to  Port  Colbome;  and  the  Ridcau,  from  Kingston  to  Ottawa,  126  miles. 

The  school  system  ononis  all  children  free  education,  and  is  under  tlie  general  man- 
agement of  a  chief  superintendant.  Besides  the  common  schools,  the  law  provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  classical  and  English  high  schools  for  both  sexes; 
and  collegiate  institutes.  In  1873  there  were  4,562  common  schools;  108  high  schools; 
265  academies  and  private  schools;  170  Roman  Ciitbol;c  separate  schools;  3  nonnal 
schools,  and  16  colleges  and  universities.  The  total  amount  expended  for  educatioual 
purposes  during  the  same  yearwas  $8,258,125.  The  public  and  private  libraries  in  1878 
numbered  4,182,  with  about  755,803  volumes.  The  number  of  newspapers  and-pcriodi- 
cals  publiahed  in  the  province  is  about  250,  among  which  are  38  daily  ncwsMpcr*,  212 
weekliea,  uid  16  monthlies.  The  prevailing  religious  denomination  is  the  Aetbodist. 
which  in  1871  had  1934  edifices,  and  462,264  adherents.  Among  the  other  denomina- 
tions were:  Baptist,  279  churches;  Episcopal,  511;  Presbyterian,  697;  and  Roman 
Catholic,  298.  The  M.  E.  church  is  Canada  and  the  British  M.  E.  church  each  have  a 
btsliop.  The  Anglicans  have  three  dioceses — Toronto,  Ontario,  and  Huron.  The  Roman 
Cattiolios  have  an  archbishop  at  Toronto,  and  bleh<^  at  London,  Hamilton,  Kingston, 
and  Ottawa. 

The  iHDvindal  gpmnment  la  administered  1^  a  lientanuit-goTOmor,  appointed  hy 
Qm  governor-general  of  the  Dominion  for  five  years,  assisted  by  an  execattre  councfl  at 
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Ave  members,  which  includes  an  attorney-general,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  secretary^ 
RKistrar,  treasurer,  commmlSBioner  of  crown  lands,  and  comminioner  of  public  wcnicB. 
The  tera^tire  assemblr  has  ouly  one  bouse  of  82  elective  members.  Yoting  is  bv  bal- 
lot, and  the  right  of  suffrage  Is  conferred  on  all  male  British  subjects  21  years  of  age, 
possessed  of  some  property  qualification.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  court  of 
error  and  appeal,  a  court  of  queen's  bench,  a  court  of  common  pleas,  a  court  of  dian 
eery,  and  minor  courts.  In  tne  dominion  parliament  the  province  of  Ontario  is  repre- 
sented by  24  senators  and  88  members  of  tne  liouae  of  commons.    Bee  Canada,  anU. 

OKTAJtIO,  a  CD.  in  w.  New  York,  bavingSeneca  lake  for  its  s.e.  boundary,  Canan- 
daigua  lake,.16  m.  long,  on  the.s.,  divined  tiy  Flint.  Honeoye,  and  Mud  creeks^  aad  Can- 
andnigua  outlet;  840  sq.m.;  pop.  '30.  49,377— 41, 7S9 of  American  birth,  689 ctif rod.  The 
surface  is  composed  of  hills  and  Talleys,  and  crossed  by  high  ridges  furnishing  excellent 
pasturage,  and  in  some  portions  covered  with  groves  of  ash,  t^cch,  elm,  sugar-maple, 
and  forests  of  hard-woM  timber.  Jt  is  intersected  by  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  and  the  Northern  Central  railroads;  and  the  a.  tennious  of  the  Sodus 
Point  and  Southern  railRwd  is  at  Canandaigua.  The  ■  shores  of  its  picturesque  lakes, 
OanandaiguA  and  Seneca,  are  attractive  for  summer  resort;  and  the  smaller  bodies  of 
water,. lakes  Honeoye,  Canadice,  and  Hemlock,  are  noted  for  their  beauty.  Ita  soil  is  a. 
fertile  sandy  loam  with  a  mixture  of  clay  in  some  places;  having  a  foundation  of  lime- 
stone and  sandstone,  and  deposits  of  gypsum  and  water-limestone.  Ttie  country  ia 
suited  to  stock-raising,  and  every  variety  of  grain  is  {uoduced;  also  fruit,  wool,  dairy 
products,  potatoes,  and  hops. . .  The  leading  industriee  are  the  manufacture  of  oooperage, 
saddlery,  agricultural  .implementa,  tin,  copper,  and  sheet  iron  ware,  brides,  carriages^ 
and  wagons,  icon  castings,  leather,  malt,  woolen  goods,  lumber,  ,aod  flour.  Co.  aeal^ 
Canandaigua. 

ONTARIO,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  T. ;  consistlns  of  the  viUaseB  of  Ontario 
and  Ontario  Center,  situated  on  the  Ontario  Shore  branch  of  the  Rome,  WatertowD,  and 
Ogdeneburg  railroad;  50.  m.  from  Oswego;  pop.  '7Q,  2,396.  There  are  fouo^ies,  and 
railroad  machine  and  repair  shops.   It  is  the  center  of  a  large  fruit-growing  legion. 

0HTEVIZHT£,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  45  m.  s.  by  w.  from  Valen- 
cia, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clariano,  and  near  the  r^way  which  connects  Valencia  with. 
Madrid.  Linen  and  woolen  falnlca  are  manufactured  hwe;  there  are  also  numerous  oil- 
mills.    Pop.  9,508. 

OKTOLOOT.   See  Mktaphtbicb. 

ONTONAQ'ON,  a  co.  In  extreme  n.  w.  KicU^n,  bounded  n.w.  by  lake  Superior,  s.w 
by  Wisconsin;  drained  by  the  Montreal,  Ontonagon,  Fire  Steel,  Iron,  Presque  isle  and 
Black  rivers;  8,800  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  2,845.  The  surface  is  rugged  and  covered  with 
forests.   The  mining  of  copper  and  Iron  is  the  chief  employment.    Co.  seat,  Ontonagon. 

OWB  nOMAMVH,  ie.,  the  burden  o<  proof,  is  often  a  difficult  question  in  litigation; 
but,  as  a  general  rale,  the  plaintiff  -who  institutes  the  suit  is  bound  to  give  proof  of  Oie 
allegat^ns  on  which  he  rends.  There  are  many  nice  and  technical  rules  on  the  subject, 
both  in  suita  and  octlonfl,  wUeh  are  too  minute  to  be  here  stated. 

OITTX,  an  agate  fbnned  of  aHematlng  white  and  black,  or  wliite  and  darit-brown 
stnpes  of  chalcedony.  More  rarely,  a  third  color  of  stripes  occurs.  The  finest  speci- 
mens are  brought  from  India.  Onyx  is  in  much  esteem  for  ornamental  purposes,  The> 
ancients  valued  it  veiy  hi^ly.  and  used  it  much  for  cameos.  Many  of  the  finest  cameos- 
in  existence  are  of  onyx.  The  name  onvx,  however,  apprara  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
ancients  more  extensively  than  It  now  is,  and  even  to  striped  calcareous  alabaster,  such 
as  Is  now  called  onyx  marble.  The  tardonyx  of  the  (incientB  is  a  variety  of  onyx,  in 
which  White  stripes  alternate  with  stripes  of  a  dark-red  variety  of  camelian,  called  mrd  or 
tarda.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  moel  beantiftil  kinds  <A  onyx,  and  is  more  valued  than 
camelian. 

OITX  XABBIS.  a  very  beautiful  material,  which  first  came  Ihto  general  notice  itt 
this  country  in  1862,  when  the  French  made  a  lar^  display  of  It  in  the  international 
exhibition.  It  is  a  etalamnitic  formation,  which  was  diecovered  by  the  French  in  making- 
roads  in  the  province  of  Oran  in  Algiers.  It  is  a  translucent  limestone,  containing  trace» 
of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  iron;  its  specific  gravity  is  2.730.  The  quarriesare  worked 
by  a  company,  and  Uie  artistic  workmen  of  France  are  turning  it  to  good  account,  in  the 
manufacture  of  very  beautiful  ornamental  works. 

OOJXOr.   See  Ujkih. 

OOUTI  (6r.  egg-stone),  a  variety  of  limestone,  often  veir  pure  calcareous  spar,  dis- 
tinguiabed  by  its  peculiar  structure,  being  composed  of  gnuns  connected  togetlier  by  a 
calcareous  cement;  the  whole  much  resembling  the  roe  of  a  flsli.  The  grains  are  not: 
nnfrequently  hollow.  Many  oolites,  as  In  the  south  Bnghmd,  are  excellent  building- 
stones.  There  is  no  Important  mlnerolmlcal  differencesbetween oolite  and puokte,  or 
pea  stone.  Oolite,  as  a  geological  term,  u  extended  far  beyond  itt  mlneralt^cal  and 
original  signiflcation. 

OOLITE  or  JuBASBic  OBOVT  (In  Geol<^],  an  extensive  and  Important  nries  of  strata, 
of  secondary  age,  und^lying  the  dialk  formation,  and  resting  on  the  triaa.  In  Britala 
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they  received  the  name  Oolite  because  in  the  district  where  they  were  first  examined  and 
described  by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  the  limestoDes  contained  in  them  had  an  oolitic  structun 
<Bee  foregoing  article).  The  name  Jurassic  has  been  given  to  them  on  the  continent 
because  the  range  of  the  Jura  mountaius  in  the  n.w.  of  Switzerland  is  almost  entire!; 
composed  of  them.  The  stnUa  of  the  group  have  been  arranged  in  the  following  ixder. 
The  mtzlmum  thickneu  of  each  diTiuon  is  given  In  feet: 

TJPPKB  OOUTK. 

1.  Purbcckbods   900 

t.  Portland  beds   170 

9.  Kimmeridge  clay  ;   000 

~m 

HnxDLB  OoLm.  • 

4.  Coral  rag   190 

Z.  Oxford  cli^   000 

LoWB&  OOLTTB. 

6.  Combrash  ana  forest  marble   80 

7.  Great  oolite  and  stoaetfleld  slate  ,   ISO 

a  Fuller's  earth   IBO 

«.  Inferior  ooUle   SfiO 

"mo 

10.  upper  lias   800 

11.  Harlstone   900 

IS.  Lower  lias   000 

1100 

Total  8,«N) 

It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  the  oolitic  rocks  conidat  of  three  extensive  clay- 
deposits,  each  of  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  smsller  and  Tsrlable  set  of  sands  and  lime- 
stones; the  upper  oolites  resting  on  the  Eimmeridge  clay,  the  coral  rag  on  the  oxford 
<slay,  and  the  lower  oolite  on  the  lias. 

1.  The  Purbeck  beds,  unlike  the  other  oolitic  rocks,  are  ehiefiy  freabwatBT  deposits. 
Thonsh  IHhologically  they  are  TeiT  rimilar  througboal^  ttw  peculiarMea  of  the  oon- 
tained  fossils  have  caused  them  to  be  grouped  into  three  series— upper,  middle, 
and  lower.  The  upper  Porbecka  are  vSxtij  fresh-water,  containing  Mds  of  lime- 
Atone  and  shale,  which  abound  In  sbelb  of  lake  and  river  molluaca  and  cyprkJes. 
The  stone  called  Purbeck  marble,  formerly  so  extensivdr  used  in  the  ornamental 
architecture  of  English  churches  and  other  l)uildiDgs,  oelonga  to  this  division; 
it  consists  of  the  shells  of  PaludinsB,  held  togethra  by  a  somewhiit  argillaceous 
paste.  The  middle  Purbecks  are  partly  fresh-water,  and  parley  brackish  or  marine. 
The  "cinder-bed,  "•composed  ofavast  accumulation  of  sheila  of^ Osfna  dbt^rto,  occun 
in  this  section,  and  near  It  is  the  narrow  layer  from  which  Mr.  Beckles  recently  obtained 
the  remains  of  several  mammalia.  The  lower  Purbecks  are  chiefly  fresh-water,  with 
some  Intercalated  brackEsh  or  muine  beds,  and  one  or  two  old  vegetable  soils  called  by 
the  quarrymen  "  dirt-l)ed8,"  which  contain  the  stems  of  cycadaceous  and  coniferous 
plants.  3.  The  Portland  beds  consist  of  oolitic  and  other  limestones  interstiatified  with 
<lays,  and  passing  below  into  sands  and  sandstones,  from  which  the  well-known  build- 
ing-stone is  obtained,  of  which  St.  Paul's  and  many  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Lon- 
<don  are  built.  8.  The  Klmmeridge  clay  Is  generally  a  dark-gray  bituminous  shale,  wiA 
Intercalated  beds  of  sand,  calcareous  nit,  and  layers  of  septaria.  The  dark  shale  in  some 
places  passes  into  an  impure  brown  waly  coal.  4.  The  coral  rag  contains,  as  its  name 
implies,  an  abundance  of  corals.  In  bluish  limestone  beds  mixed  with  layers  of  calcareous 
^it.  The  Solenhofen  lithographic  stone,  with  its  beautifully  preserved  and  varied  fos- 
sil remains,  belongs  to  this  dmsion.  6.  The  Oxford  clay  is  a  aark-blue  or  blackish  clar 
without  corals,  but  having  a  laroe  number  of  beautifully  preserved  Ammonites  and  Bel- 
emnites.  Beds  of  calcareous  sandstone,  called  Kelloway  rock,  occur  in  its  lower  portion. 
4.  The  combrash  consists  of  thin  beds  of  cream -colored  limestone,  with  sandstones  and 
■clays,  and  the  forest  marble  (so  nnmed  from  Wychwood  forest)  Is  composed  of  an 
laceous  limestone,  with  numerous  marine  fossils,  blue  marls  and  eliales,  and  yellow  sili- 
«iou8  sand.  At  Bradford,  Wittshlrd,  the  forest  marble  is  replaced  by  a  considerable 
thickness  of  blue  unctuous  clay,  7.  The  great  oolite  is  coniptwsed  of  shelly  limestones, 
mndslones,  and  shelly  calcareous  sandstones,  and  the  Stcmemield  slate  is  a  slis^Uy  ocditic 
«hel^  limestone,  wlddi  splits  into  very  Uiln  slabe,  erroneously  called  "jutfes:"  it  is 
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lemarkabie  for  the  remains  of  terrestrial  reptiles  and  mammals  found  In  it.  The  Bath 
oolite,  a  celebrated  btiikling-fitone,  belongs  to  this  division.  8.  The  ftUter's-earth  group 
is  a  local  deposit  found  near  Bath;  it  consists  of  a  series  of  blue  and  yello-w  shales  and 
marla.  some  of  which  have  propertiea  flttiog  them  fur  the  use  of  the  fuller.  9.  Tho 
inferior  oolite  ia  compoBed  of  a  series  of  beds  of  pisolilic  and  shelly  limestones,  brown 
marl,  and  brown  aaoar  limestone,  nil  abomiding  in  fossils.  10.  The  Has  (q.v.)  ia  a  great 
clay  deposit.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  lias,  which  consist  of  tbin  beds  of 
limestone  scattered  tlirough  a  great  thickness  of  blue  clay,  and,  scparetiDg  these  two 
groups,  the  marlstone,  or  calcareous  or  ferruginous  saudBtone.  The  lias  abounds  in 
DeauliJuUy  preserved  fossils. 

The  oolite  occupies,  in  England,  a  zone  nearly  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  extending 
across  Uie  country  from  Yorkshire  to  Dorsetshire.  In  Scotland,  patches  of  lias  and 
Oxford  clay  occur  in  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Skye,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
mainland,  and  beds  belonging  to  the  lower  oolite  arc  found  at  Brora,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sutherland,  which  contain  an  impure  coal.  The  only  oolite  rocks  in  Ireland  are  a  few 
Isolated  patches  in  Antrim,  which  abound  with  the  fossils  of  the  lower  lias.  On  the  con 
tinent,  rocks  of  this  age  occur  in  Germany  and  France,  but  they  have  been  mmt  exten- 
sively studied  in  the  Jura  mountaias,  which,  Ihough  having  a  height  of  6,000  ft.  ar& 
entirely  composed  of  oolite  and  cretaceous  rocks.  The  strata  are  greatly  bent  and  con- 
torted, and  as  they  approach  the  Bwiss  Alpa,  the  great  mass  of  which  is  also  formed  of 
oolite,  they  become  completely  metamorphoaed  into  clay  slates,  mica  Bclitals.  gneisa,  and 
crystalline  iimestones.  Beds  of  oolite  have  been  noticed  in  Cutch,  in  India.  In  Austra- 
lia umilar  beds  occur  on  the  western  coast,  and  probably  some  of  the  coal-beds  of  NcW 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania  belong  to  the  oolite.  In  both  North  and  South 
America,  fossils,  apparently  of  oolitic  age,  have  been  foundj  but  tliese  deposits  I'equiiC 
to  be  more  exactly  examined. 

The  oolite  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  fossils,  and  is  in  this  respect  i» 
striking  contrast  to  the  immediately  preceding  Triassic  and  Permian  periods.  Th* 
Beveral  fresh-water  deposits,  and  the  ancient  vegetable  surfaces,  contain  Uie  remains  of  a 
considerable  number  of  plants.  Ferns  still  abound,  and  with  them  are  associated  specie* 
that  are  evidently  related  to  the  living  genera  cupntmui,  arauearia,  and  lamta. 

Corals  abouud  in  several  of  the  beds.  The  bracbiopods  are  the  only  division  of  the 
mollusca  that  is  not  largely  represented.  The  conchifers  and  gasteropods  show  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  new  genera,  which  are  nearer  the  forms  of  the  present  day  than 
those  that  precedca  them.  But  the  remarkable  feature  of  molluscan  lite  is  the  enormous 
development  of  the  ccphalopods.  Whole  beds  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  their 
shells.  No  less  tliau  600  species  of  ammonites  have  been  described,  cliiefly  from  the 
locks  of  this  period,  and  the  bclemnites  -wen  ^so  very  numerous.  The  cnnoids  have 
become  scarce,  but  are  replaced  by  star-flshes  and  sea-urchins.  The  fresh-water  btds 
contidn  the  remains  of  many  insect  forms.  The  heteroccrcal-tailed  fiab  give  way  to  (he 
more  modern  homocercala,  and  the  true  sharks  and  rays  make  Iheir  appearance,  though 
the  old  cestracionts  are  still  represented  by  some  survivers.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  oolitic  period  was  its  reptiles.  The  land,  the  sea.  and  the  air  had  each  their  fitting 
inhabitants  of  tliis  class.  The  various  species  of  pterodactyles,  some  not  larger  than  the 
bat,  others  surpassing,  in  the  stretch  of  their  membranous  "  wing,"  the  stse  of  the  largest 
living  bird,  were  ^e  tenors  of  the  air;  while  iheir  allies,  the  monster  Ichthyosaurs  and 
picsiosaurs,  held  the  mastery  of  the  waters;  and  the  huge  megalosauTB,  some  not  less 
tlian  80  ft.  in  length,  trod  the  earth.  The  few  mammalian  remains  hitherto  found  have 
a  special  interest  from  their  antiquity,  being  the  flrst  evidence  of  this  high  order  of 
animals  on  the  globe,  "niey  Iwlong,  apparently,  to  marsupial  animals;  one  species  is, 
however,  supposed      Owen  to  have  been  a  hoofed  and  herbivorous  placental  mammal. 

OOmAWXrtTI,  or  AuRAWJLTi,  an  important  commercial  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  province  of  Berar,  86  m.  w.  by  a  from  Ntuniore,  on  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the 
Puma,  a  branch  of  the  Tapti.  The  district  which  contains  it  wa*  ceded  by  the  Nizam 
to  the  British  government;  and  transit-duties,  which  formerly  much  interfered  whh  the 
cwnroerce  of  the  town,  have  been  abolished.  Several  considerable  business  firms  are 
eatabll^ed  hera;  and  the  chief  merchants  of  upper  India  and  of  Bombay  have  agents, 
who  often  make  advances  to  the  cotton  cultitvatcvB  of  the  snrrouoding  country,  on 
security  of  their  crop.   There  are  large  cotton  warehouses  at  Oomrawutti.   Pop.  28,410. 

OOITALASKA.   See  Unalashka. 
OOBAiro.   See  0KAL8K. 
GOBf  A.   See  Ubfa. 
OOBGA.   See  TTitaA. 

OOBI,  or  Limpopo  RIVER,  an  important  river  system  of  south-eastern  Africa,  rising  In 
lat.  36°  8.  in  the  high  plateau  called  the  Magaliesberg,  which  forms  the  northern  limit  of 
the  basin  of  the  Orange  river.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  Its  course,  the  Limpopo 
bounds  on  the  n.  the  Tftansvaal  territory  which  its  soutnem  affluents  drain.  It  flows  in 
s  north-easterly  direction  through  the  plateau  in  which  it  rises,  then  turns  sharply  to  the 
s.e.  and  s.,  when  it  enters  the  lowlands.  It  reaches  the  Indian  ocean  about  100  m.  n.  of 
I>elagoa— considerably  further  s.  than  was  till  recently  believed.   Its  course  cannot  be 
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Im  than  900  or  900  m.  long,  and  it  bu  numeroiu  large  tributariet,  tbe  Uariqua,  lipa- 

luK  etc.   Tet,  Uke  most  South  African  riven,  it  is  navigable  only  M  m.  bom  w  motith. 
which  is  blocked  by  a  double  bar. 

OOBOOKETAH,  town  and  lake.   Bee  Ubuhbyah. 

OOSTEBHOUT,  a  fiourisliing  town  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Korth  Brabant,  6 
m.  n.D.e.  from  Breda,  is  situated  in  a  well-wooded,  fertile  district  of  country.  Pop. 
'71,  8,755,  of  whom  6,425  belonged  to  the  Boman  Catholic  church.  Uuch  bneineas  la 
^one  in  the  groin  and  cattle  markets.  There  are  14  tanyarda,  several  flourishing  beer- 
brewing  establishments,  6  potteries,  and  4  brick-works.  Oosterhout  has  a  grammar* 
school,  and  a  nunnery,  the  inmates  of  which  employ  themselves  in  teaching  the  children 
of  the  poor.  The  handsome  town-house  and  great  Roman  Catholic  church  stand  on  the 
market-place,  which  is  shaded  with  linden  trees. 

Near  Oosterhout  is  an  extensive  wood,  where  are  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Stryan  or 
Oosterhout,  formerly  tlie  residence  of  tbe  counts  of  Stryen,  under  whose  Jurisdiction 
were  not  only  the  town  and  barony  of  Breda,  but  also  the  marquisate  of  BeTgen-o[>- 
Zoom. 

OOTAOAMOKO',  tbe  chief  town  in  the  Neilghenr  hills,  and  the  great  eanltarium  of 
southern  India.  These  hills  are  rituated  between  11° — 13°  n.  lat.,  and  76° — 77°  e.  long. 
The  elevation  of  Ootacamund'  is  7,400  feet  above  the  sea;  the  mean  temperature  beiog 
abmit  40*,  the  maximum  77°.  and  the  minimum  88°.  The  average  rsinfall  is  45  in<dies. 
Its  distance  is  only  about  850  m.  from  Madras,  and  it  is  easy  of  access,  as  the  railway 
now  conveys  the  traveler  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  other  stations  on  the  Neilgherriea 
are  Coonoor,  Kottagherry,  and  Jackatalla,  or  Wellington.  In  the  last  place  there  is  a 
^ne  range  of  barracks  for  European  troMM.  The  number  of  European  settlers  on  these 
liills  is  increasing.  There  are  uiriving  plantations  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  ciiiclioiia 
or  quinine  plant.    Pop.  '72,  »,983. 

OOT&UX,  an  Indian  fiber,  derived  from  the  stem  of  deemia  eximta,  a  plant  of  the 
nature!  order  (ueUpiadiaeta,  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Hindustan,  The  nber  Is  soft, 
-white,  silky,  and  strong,  and  is  regarded  as  a  promising  substitute  for  flax. 

O'PAH,  or  EiNO-FiBH,  Lamprit  guttattu  or  L.  tuna,  a  fish  of  'the  dory  (q.v.)  family 
iwida),  occasionally  foand  in  the  British  seas,  but  more  common  in  more  northern 
re^^oas,  aod  found  not  only  in  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans,  but  also  in  the  Pacifilc.  as 
on  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  greatly  compressed,  with  small 
thin  scales,  the  mouth  small  and  destitute  of  teeth,  a  single  dorsal  fin  much  elevated  in 
front  and  extending  almost  to  the  tail.  This  fi^  attains  a  large  Bite,  being  sMuetimes  5 
ft.  long  and  150  lbs.  in  weight.  It  is  brilliantly  colored ;  the  npper  part  of  the  back 
and  sides  rich  green,  reflecting  purple  and  gold  in  different  lighto,  the  lower  parts  vellow- 
ish-green;  round  yellowisb-white  spots  above  and  below  the  lateral  line;  all  the  fins 
bright  vermilion.  The  flesh  is  much  esteemed;  it  is -red  like  salmon,  and  is  said  to 
resemble  it  in  flavor. 

O'PAL,  a  mineral  which  differs  from  quartz  in  containing  from  5  to  18  per  cent  of 
water,  its  only  otlier  essential  constituent  being  silica,  although  a  little  alumina,  oxide  of 
iron,  etc.,  is  often  present.  It  is  never  found  crystalUzed,  and  does  not  exhibit  a  crystal- 
line structure  like  quartz.  It  has  a  concholdal  fracture,  and  is  very  easily  broken. 
There  are  many  varieties,  which  pass  into  one  another,  so  that  their  precise  limits  cannot 
be  deflned,  from  which  has  arisen  no  little  coafueton  d  names.   The  finest  kind  is  calli^d 

{\red0ua  opal  or  noble  opai,  and  sometimes  orimtial  opaL  It  is  semi-transparent  or  trans- 
acent,  usually  of  a  bluish  or  yellowish  white  coIot,  yellow  bjr  transmitted  l^ht.  and 
exhibits  a  beautiful  play  of  briuiaot  colors,  owing  to  minute  nssures  which  refract  th« 
light.  It  is  much  valued  for  setting  in  rings,  brooches,  etc.,  and  is  polished  with  a  con- 
vex surface,  never  cut  into  facets,  both  becauae  of  its  brittleness,  and  because  its  play  of 
colors  is  thus  best  exhibited.  The  ancients  valued  opals  vety  highly.  The  Boman  sena- 
te Nonius  preferred  exile  to  pving  up  an  oimI  to  Hark  Antony.  'Diis  opal  was  bAUI  to 
be  seen  In  the  days  of  Pliny,  who  ascribes  to  it  a  value  equal  to  more  than  £100,000  ster- 
ling. The  imperial  cabinet  of  Vienna  contains  the  most  celebrated  opal  now  known 
to  exist.  It  is  9  in.  by  2i  inches.  Tlie  finest  opals  are  almost  all  brought  twtjm. 
Knschan  in  Hungary,  where  they  are  found  disseminated  in  a  trachyttc  couglomnvte. 
Tliey  are  mostly  very  small,  but  even  a  very  small  opal,  if  really  beautiful,  is  worth  fotir 
or  five  pounds;  and  the  price  increases  very  rapidly  with  increase  of  size.  Precious  opial 
is  found  also  in  Saxony,  in  South  America,  etc.  When  the  colors  are  not  equally  dif- 
fused, but  in  detach<>d  spots,  jewelers  ca{\.ii harUquinopaL  There  isadark  or  blacki^ 
variety,  apparently  tinged  by  oxide  of  iron,  which  occadonally  exhibits  very  beautiful 
reflecuons,  and  Is  then  much  prized,  QiraMl  (q.v.)  and  ca^uiong  (q.v.)  are  ▼aiieites  of 
opal.  What  lapidaries  call  prime  d'opal  is  clay-porphyiy,  or  other  stone  containing  many 
smiUl  grains  of  opal.  It  is  cut  into-slabs,  and  made  into  boxes  and  other  omamentiu 
articles;  the  fttone  which  contains  the  opals  being  often  artificially  blackened  by  boiling 
in  oil,  and  afterwards  exposing  to  a  moderate  heat. — Common  opal  is  eemi-transporeut, 
white,  yellow,  green,  red.  or  brown,  and  does  not  exhibit  any  play  of  colors.  It  not  a 
rare  mineral,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  clay-poiphyry.   8mi-ipal  ia  more  opaque.  Wood 
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1ft  a,  peCrif action,  and  exhibits  the  fonn  and  structure  of  wood,  the  place  of  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  sUioeous  mineral   Hyatite  and  moniliie  are  Tarietles  of  opal. 

OTATAS,  an  Indian  tribe  about  the  Mavo  aoQ  Yaqtu  rlTers  in  s.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Ther  number  about  80,000,  are  Bemi-ciTilizea,  and  govern  themselves,  'they  are  often 
'Onpioyed  l>y  the  state  autliotities  to  fight  the  Apaches. 

OFEIJEA,  a  t.,  the  co.  Beat  of  Lee  county,  Ala. ;  96  m.  n.e.  of  Montgomery,  80  m. 
n.w.  Ctolumbus;  on  the  Alabama  and  Cincinnati,  the  ^vannah  and  Memphis,  and  the 
Western  Alabama  r^lroads;  pop.  '70.  5.080.  There  are  &ctories  of  chairs,  blinds,  and 
•carriages;  a  bank,  S  weekly  papevs,  and  7  churclies.   Tlie  town  is  the  center  of  a  large 

•country  trade, 

OPELOU'SAS,  chief  t.  of  St.  Landry's  parish,  Louisiana,  situated  on  Vermilion  river, 
■60  m.  w.  of  Baton  Rouge,  217  m.  n.w.  or  New  Orleans-  pop.  '70,  1546.  There  are  a 
4:ourt-house,  2  banks,  8  weekly  papers ;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  2  cwveuts.  Large  quantities 
-of  cotton  are  shipped  up  the  nver  from  tliis  point. 

OFEV-BIU.  Anastomua,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  heron  family  (anitfuto),  natives  of  the 
£ast  Indies  and  of  Africa,  remarkable  for  the  structure  of  the  bill,  the  mandibles  beine 
in  contact  only  at  the  base  and  tip.  with  a  wide  interral  between  their  edges  in  the  mict 
<Ite.  They  frequent  the  sea-coast  and  riTors,  and  prey  on  fish  and  reptiles.  One  Qwdas 
Is  well  known  fn  India  as  the  Coromandel  heron. 

OFEH  DOOBS,  Lbttebs  of,  in  Scotch  law  mean  a  writ  authoring  a  messei^er  to 
poind  or  seize  goods  deposited  in  lockfast-places,  and  to  break  open  the  locked  doon  in 
order  to  effect  the  seizure.    See  House. 

OFE&A  A  musical  drama,  in  which  mn«c  forms  an  essential  [uirt,  and  not  a  mere 
accesBory  accompaniment.  As  in  the  higher  drama,  poetry  supersedes  the  prose  of  ordi- 
nary life,  so  in  the  opera,  with  perhaps  as  great  artistic  right,  the  language  of  music  is 
introduced  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  probability.  The  libretto  or  words  are,  in  tlie 
modem  opera,  a  p^  on  which  to  hang  the  mu^c,  rather  than  the  music  an  accessory  to 
the  written  drama.  The  component  parts  of  an  opera  are  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  quar- 
tets, choruses,  and  finales,  accompanied  throughout  by  an  orchestra,  and  tiie  whole  is 
preceded  an  instrumental  overture  (q.v.).  Recitative  is  declamation,  which,  in  its 
succes^on  of  muslcd  sounds  and  rhythm,  strives  to  assimilate  itself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  accents  of  speech,  and  -therefore  does  not  entirely  conform  to  musical  rhytlmi. 
The  accessories  of  scenic  representation  are  also  present,  and  a  baMet  (q.v.)  is  also  fre- 
quently introduced.  In  some  of  the  German  operas,  and  in  the  French  cpira  comique, 
spoken  dialogue  without  music  takes  the  p}ace  of  recitative.  Among  the  different 
varieties  of  the  opera  enumerated  are  the  great  opera  or  &pera  teria,  of  a  dignified  char- 
acter; the  romnatio  opera,  embracing  an  admixture  of  the  grave  and  lively;  the  comic 
opera,  or  opera  buffet;  as  well  as  many  intermediate  varieties. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  may  in  part  nave  arisen  from  the  Qreek  drama,  which  possessed , 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  operatic  character:  the  choral  parts  were  sung,  and  the  dia- 
logue was  delivered  in  a  sustained  key,  probably  resembling  operatic  recitative  more  than 
orainaty  speech.  The  earliest  extant  example  of  any  composition  resembling  the  lyric 
drama  of  tiie  modems  is  Adam  de  la  Hale's  comic  opera  of  Ligieu*  (Ujau)  de  Eobin  et  de 
Mariaji,  composed  in  the  13th  c,  the  music  of  which  is  wonderful  for  its  date.  The 
next  appearance  of  anything  like  opera  is  in  the  16th  c.  when  various  musical  dramas 
were  composed  in  the  madrigalesque  style.  An  opera  composed  by  Zarlino  is  said  to 
have  been  performed  at  Venice  when  Henry  III.  passed  through  that  city  on  his  way 
from  Poland  to  France. '  About  the  same  time  a  pastoral  called  Dafm,  written  by  the 
poet  Rinucci,  was  set  to  music  by  Peri;  and  the  same  poet  and  musician  conjointly  pro- 
duced the  lyric  tragf^  of  La  Moris  di  Eun^iee,  which  was  represented  at  the  theater  of 
Florence  In  1600.  Claudio  Monteverde,  one  of  a  soctetv  of  amateurs  known  as  the 
"Florentine  academy,"  who  devoted  themselves  avowedly  to  the  study  and  revival  of 
Oreek  music,  soon  afterwards  produced  his  Orfeo,  a  "/awla  di  mutiea,"  in  whose  per- 
formance an  orchestra  of  no  fewer  than  86  performers  was  called  into  reqtUrition,  most 
of  the  instmmcnts  being,  however,  only  used  in  twos  or  threes,  and  never  more  than  ten 
at  a  time.  From  these  beginnings,  the  opera  advanced  into  one  of  the  permanent  insti- 
tutions of  Italy — a  development  of  music  at  first  strongly  opposed  In  character  and  style 
to  the  music  of  the  church.  With  the  progress  of  music,  ana  the  perfecting  of  the  musi- 
cal instruments  which  went  to  form  the  orchestra,  the  lyric  drama  began,  towards  the 
middle  of  last  century,  to  approach  its  present  character.  Of  the  innumerable  Italian 
operas  of  last  century,  only  Cim^fosa's  Matrimmio  Segreto  retains  its  place  on  the  stage. 
Cherubini.  the  first  of  the  more  modem  school,  after  producing  his  ^t'nto  Fabio  at  Milan, 
4.  became  naturalized  in  France:  Rossini,  who  succeeded  him  in  Italy,  Is  the  greatest  name 
In  the  Italian  opera.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  dcticiously  fresh  character  of  the  best- 
known  operas  of  this  traly  great  musician,  U  Bar^ere  di  SivigUa;  OteUo;  La  Oaaa  Ladra; 
Semiramide;  and  QmUaume  TeU.  Next  to  them  rank  the  equally  well-known  woi^  of 
Bellini.  Iforma;La  Sonnambuia;  and  /  PuirUani; — Lueia  di  Lamm^rmoor;  Lucreaa 
Borgia;  and  L'EUair  ^Amore,  the  three  eht^^oBwere  of  Donizetti,  alone  rivaling  them  in 

fiublic  estimation.  A  newer  school  of  opera  has  recently  sprung  up  in  Italy,  more  grand 
r  less  fresh,  of  which  the  chief  master  is  Verdi,  whose  Ernavi;  JgMtuAodmour;  JLm- 
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bar^;  OteBo;  SigoUtto;  11  Trotatort;  La  2¥aviata,  and  others  have  attained  immeMc 
popularity  in  Italy,  aod  wherever  the  Italian  opera  has  been  naturalized. 

From  Italy  the  opera  was  introduced  Into  Germaay,  where,  more  acientifle  and  less 
sensuous  than  in  Ital^,  it  flourished  In  opposition  to  national  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
music.  (Jermany  divides  with  Italy  the  honor  of  perfectiog  orchestral  music  and  the 
opera.  Gltick,  educated  in  Italy,  produced  his  Orfeo  in  Vienna,  and  then  went  to  PariF, 
where  the  French  adopted  him  as  we  did  Handel.  Mozart  was  the  first  composer  of 
operas  for  the  modern  orchestra;  Idonuneo,  llSeraglie,  LeSoeeedi  Figaro,  Dott  Gtordnm. 
and  Zauberjtole  are  his  principal  operatic  works,  unsurpassed  by  anvthiDg  that  has  stir- 
ceedcd  them.  The  most  important  German  operas  composed  since  their  date  are  MdtUa 
by  Beethoven;  Der  FreiseJiutz,  Euryanthe,  and  Oberon  by  Weber;  ^vat  by  ^x>hr;  and 
tneooi^eous  operas  of  Meyerbeer— iM^rf  U  Diabte,  Let  Huguenott  and  Le  HwoMe,  and 
L'^Ue  du  ^ord.  Lea  Huguenot*,  notwithstanding  its  involving  enormous  difflcultieftiD 
representation,  keeps  Its  place  in  every  operatic  theater  in  Europe.  Wagner,  the  chief 
exponent  of  a  more  recent  school,  generally  known  as  that  of  the  "music  of  the  future," 
has  produced  the  operas  of  TannJiduser,  Lohengrin,  etc.,  which  enjoy  at  present  a  large 
sliare  of  public  favor  in  Germany,  and  have  also  Ijccoroe  known  in  England. 

In  France,  the  earliest  operatic  representation  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  in 
1582.  About  1600  the  abbot  Penia  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  the  privilege  of  estab- 
lishing an  opera  fn  the  French  language  at  Paris,  and  in  167S  the  privilege  was  ttmns> 
ferred  to  Lulli,  who  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  French  lyrical  drama. 
Lulli's  popularity  continued  during  a  long  period,  and  was  only  put  an  end  to  by  tlie 
rise  of  tlie  German  Gltkck,  who,  naturalized  in  Paris,  produced  there  his  Iphighiie  tn- 
Aulide  and  Aleetts.  It  is  greatly  through  GlQck's  influence  that  the  modern  French 
opera  has  iiecome  what  it  is,  a  composite  work  combining  French,  German,  and  Italian 
elements.  Its  licst-known  productions  include  Mehul's  JosepJi,  HalSvy's  Juwe,  Auber's 
MasanieUc,  Fra  Diavoh,  and  Diamana  de  la  Courontu,  and  Gounod's  recent  opera  of 
Fauat.  The  Italian  opera,  introduced  in  Paris  in  1646  by  canlinal  Mazarin,  and  auper- 
seded  in  1670,  was  revived  in  the  beglnoing  of  the  present  century,  and  has  Bioce 
flourished  side  by  side  with  the  uationaTopera  of  France. 

The  possibility  of  a  national  English  opera  seems  first  to  have  been  shown  by  Pur- 
cell,  who  tlu-ough  Humphreys,  had  learned  much  from  Lulli.  His  music  to  Dr>'den's 
King  Arthur  is  very  l)eautifal.  though  kept  throughout  subordinate  to  the  business  of 
the  drama.  The  &ggar'a  Opera,  as  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Pepusch,  was  a  selection  of  the 
airs  most  popular  at  the  time.  It  has  let^ned  its  place  on  the  stage,  as  also  baa  Dr. 
Arne'a  Artaxerm,  a  translation  from  Metastasio  adapted  to  music  rich  in  melodv.  The 
Importation  of  the  Italian  opera  put  a  stop,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  the  further  development 
of  an  opera  in  England.  In  1706  Arainoe,  with  English  words  adapted  to  Italians  airs, 
was  performed  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1710  Altnahide,  wholly  in  Italian,  was  performed 
exclusively  by  Italian  singers  at  the  Haymarket  tlieatcr;  and  a  succession  of  attempts 
of  the  kind  ended  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  Uic  Italian  opera.  The  arrival  of 
Handel  in  England  decided  the  future  progress  of  the  opera.  That  great  master  was 
during  tlie  neater  part  of  his  life  an  opera  composer  and  opera  manager.  He  ccunpoeed 
for  the  Ijouuon  st^  no  fewer  than  44  operas.  German,  Italian,  and  Endish.  Theae 
now  forgotten  operas  were  of  course  not  the  complex  compositions  of  alater  period, 
which  could  not  have  lieen  performed  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of  orchestral  iDstra- 
mcnts.  A  recitative  was  set  to  music  nearly  as  fast  as  the  composer  could  put  notes  oo 
paper,  and  the  songs  were  accompanied  in  ^oeral  by  only  one  violin  and  Iniss,  the  com- 
poser sitting  at  the  narpsichord,  and  supplying  what  was  wanting.  From  Handel's  time 
onwards,  the  opera  flourished  as  an  exotic  in  Britain  the  singers  being  foreign,  and  the 
worics  perfonned  being  either  Italian  ot  occasionaUy  Germm  or  French.  Attempts- 
crowned  with  some  measure  of  success  have  latterly  been  made  to  establish  an  opera  of 
a  national  character  in  England.  Balfe'e  Bohenaan  Oiii  and  Hose  of  CaMiU  are  the  best 
works  which  this  school  has  produced,  and  have  attained,  with  ouier  operas  by  Balfe, 
Wallace,  and  Macfarren,  a  consideraUe  measure  of,  popularity.   See  Uoi^arth'a  M9meir% 

the  Opera  (London,  1861). 
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